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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Ni:\v York City, /J, /fi/.J. 

Met pursuant to notice at 10 a. ni. 

Present: lion. John B. Lennon (chairman), Mrs. J. Borden Ilurriinan, Mr. 
S. Thruston Ballard, James O'Connell, ooinmissluners. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, tlie Commission on Industrial Kelations re* 
cently create<l by act of Con^rress, on appointment of the President, uas or* 
j^anlzed but n sliort time since. We are authorized umler the law to investiKato 
as to tlie iimlerlyins causes of Industrial unrest, and t<> rej)ort them to the 
Congress of the United States. That is the clilef fundauiental <»bject of tlie 
C(*mmission. It Is, howevi-r, specltleally authorized aial directed to investigate 
as to the effect upon the relations between employers and employees of collec¬ 
tive bargaining of industrial agreements and arbitration and conciliati(»n, and 
tho.se matters that have entered into the ejnestion of solving the illtTereiices 
either temporarily or for a cmisldernble period of time, between employ(Ts ami 
employees tbroughont the country. The commission early decided that it 
^^ouhl be necessary to investigate, by the visit of a subcomndttcH* or the full 
commission, when that was possible, fIn»so sections of tlie country where such 
joint agn^eimaits exisHsl. The one in Ihis city, having to ilo with the relations 
between the employers in the ladies’ garment industry and the workers in that 
industry, has probably attracteil more attention than any other such agreement 
that has (>xlste<l In our country during the past (piarter <if a century, or possibly, 
at any time in its history; and it seemed as though, In onler to start our duties 
In tliese Investigations, tlie proper place to begin was In New York, and in what 
Is known ns the protocol In the ladies’ garment tra<le in this city. 

I want to .say to you now. so that there shall be no mlsunderstamllng, and 
I want to say It at thls time, because this Is tlie first Investigation the com¬ 
mission has undertaken, that under the law the Commission on Industrial Ue- 
lations is neither a conciliation nor an arbitration commNsion. and we are not 
hero for the prime object of bringing about or attempting to bring about, in so 
far as we are actually concerneil, a settlement of anything that may lie at the 
present time existing In connection with tills protocol ami the relations between 
the employers and tin' employees. I want to say to you, liow(*v(*r, In behalf 
of the meinlH'rs of the commission who are here, that while we an' members of 
the commission, we are also citizens of the United States, and If we cun 
render any assistance to the men ami women of this city, or of any other city, 
where we may be, that will help towani the right kind of industrial peace, as 
cltlzen.s, we are rea<iy to do so, and will be glad if the liearlng of this matter 
in this city shall result In better understanding than has now perhaps existed, 
and will result in better conditions In the industry generally, not only with tlie 
employees In whose interest and behalf I am particularly interested, of course, 
hut in behalf of the entire industry—the men who have their money lnveste<l 
os well as those who only Invest their labor. 

The members of the commission that are here—Mrs. Harrlman, who lives 
in your city; Mr, Ballard, on the left, from lAiulsvllIe, Ky., who Is on the com¬ 
mission as a representative of the employers’ organization-r—Mrs. Harrlman, 
I should say, is a representative of the public—and Mr. James O’Connell, who 
is a labor representative, and my.self—I think I need no Introduction to an 
audience in New York, My name is I^nnon. 

May I say before I call any witnes-ses that we do not propose to ho technical 
as to relevancy or irrelevancy of evidence. We want the people to tell their 
story as they know It and as they see It, and If they have to say something—* 
whether It be large or small—that perhaps is not directly relevant to the 
subject, that will make no difference, and they will not be shut off at -the cost 
of doing so. 
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We iiKk that the jKjepIc who liave been reffueslecl to appear do SO from time 
to time and from meeting to meeting' until they have all lieen heard. We do 
not wish to issue any sul)iMrnaM; we heiieve tiiat it is not best, not to the best 
Interest of lienrinh's of this cl aracter; we are KoiiiK to start out with the Idea 
of Issuim; no suhpomas, init tiie commission iias tile power of a court to Issue 
tliem, and If tliose tliat are wanted do not come without them, they will have 
to come after a summons lias been served upon them. 

I IliInk, to oiN'ii tlie matter, that I will call on Mr, ItosenberK, the president 
tif the ladles’ Karment worki'rs, Mr, Kosenlier).', I think if the witnesses sit up 
here at the desk tlie reiiorters will proliahly hear better. You can sit down, 
Mr. Itosenliern. and apeak up. 

Mr, .Ifi.ii’.s IlKMiY CoiiKN, Mr. Chalrmau, before you proceed, may I state 
that the representatives of the Dress and Wai.st Manufacturers’ Association are 
ready to respond to your call, hut as they are business men they would like to be 
relieveil from attendance on Ihe commission ns much as possible. I am their 
counsel. May I ask you If any of Iheni will he needeil this morning? 

The I'liMiiM.vN. They will not h(‘ needed this morning. 

5Ir. Itosenherg, this siilnimiiiillteo desires to know from you not only the con¬ 
ditions ns they exist under this protocol, hut as they exi.sted a year or a year 
and a half tieglnnlng In, say, 11K)8 and 1!H1!I; tell ns the eonditlons in the ladles’ 
garment trade, and we want .ton to fiirnlsli us with a copy of the protocol, and 
Identify It as being a cejiy. or have some one do it for you. You won’t have to 
do It now necessarily, hut toll us this story In your own way, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A, ROSENBERG. 

Mr. RosKNnKim. Mr. f’hairnmn, It Is absolutely fair to say our condition 
before 1910; prior to that time there was practically no organization, or 
there was a small organization, eomparatively very small, and all we know 
of it Is Unit coiidllions were horiuhle. ’I'he working girls were unlimited; 
olllchdly I hey were hetweim .’i.’i and 57. hut uiioflioinlly the working glrl.s 
were about (lO or 70. The shops used to koep opim seven dii.vs in tile 
week. Saturdays and Suiulays. As far as wages are concenu'd. It was much 
harder to say yet how eonditlons were at tliat time. Not tieing an organi¬ 
zation, of eourso overy mniiloyor dealt willi every individual man and made 
Ids own Iirlees; In some simps people useil to oarn money, Imt on tlie other 
liiind In Ollier simps tlie.v earned as little as $10 or .$r2 a'week In the height 
of (lie soason; tliiit is, as far ns pieceworkers were concerned. In regard to 
week workers, in my opinion tlio average wage for cutters was about $18 
in tlie Iieiglit of (he siaison. ’I’iie average wage for pressers also in the 
lielglit of tlie season was aliout $14. and .so forth. It was also a system in tlie 
ladles’ garment trade, espeidally in tile I'loak deimrtment, wlierehy one man was 
tlie so-eallcsl contraetor; for instunoo, a pressor liad an ngreeinent with the 
employer to ilo all tlie iiressiiig in tlie sluip, and lie was paid by the jilece a cer- 
tiiiii iiriee. and tliis one presser Iiiri'd 10, 15, iind sometimes as high ns 20 
pressers, working praetienlly for him, not for tlie foreman but for the contractor 
pn>sser: and (liey so arranged it that tliey nsini to employ 2 or 3 pressers and 
laiy tliem $10 or $1.8 a week, and tlien downward as low as $5 or $0 a week. 
Of coarse, our people not luivliig an organization, tliey were contented wltli 
almost anything tliey eoiild gel; they were not In a position to protest against 
conditions. Some live years ago, or six years ago, rntlier, a small organization 
In the city of New York got together and decided to Improve the conditions of 
the workers. 

After going over the field we found that It would be Impossible for the 
workers to organize the prstple shop by shop; that is, to organize them In the 
usual way ns other organizations were doing—calling meetings, agitating to the 
people and trying to get them to join an organization, and then asking tor im¬ 
provement In the trade, M e found that to organize the people in a certain 
shop, as soon ns the pra>ple la that certain shop, were organized, the employer 
wanted to get rid of the union people the next morning, and as soon as they 
got Into the shop the next morning the most active man who was noticeable 
.In getting the workers to join that union was discharged; consequently, the 
small union could not do anything else hut order a strike. In a strike, some¬ 
times we won that strike; many times we lost those strikes, but even when 
we won, before the season was over—and, by the way, I want to Inform you 
that in the ladles’ garment trade there Is no work all the year round; there 
are two seasons In the year, the spring season and the fall season; the spring 
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February and keeps on for 10 weeks, let ns say, and after that 10 weeks tlio 
season Is over. There was very little work In the shops, only a small percent 
age of the people getting employment, and those people kept on with a little 
work until about August, but In the month of August the fall season com¬ 
mences, and it also keeps on for 12 or 14 weeks, so that the only time when the 
union can be successful In enforcing conditions was only the' time when tlie 
season was there. So we figured that during the fall sea.son, which lust.s for 
about 14 or 16 weeks, the union woidd not be In a position to organize more 
than 50 shops. We would probably organize 50 shops more In the Industry, or 
perhaps even 100 shops, but the rest of the shops In the citv of New York, 
which are about between 1,.500 and 1.800, will remain unorganized. The con¬ 
sequence of these 50 or 100 shops Is that they would havi' to pay higher wages 
to the union people and possibly shorter hours, and It could not exist; that Is, 
the people in the shops having a price less than, let us say, 10 per cent on their 
wages, the result was that the other 1,400 or more .shoiis were always In a con¬ 
dition to compete with the union manufacturers and the union ixstple. 

The result W'as that all those shops which we used to organize were at the 
beginning of one season dropped out of the union at Ihe end of the season; so 
we came to the conclusion that the only way to Improve conditions In the trade 
was to make a move on a large scale, to get the entire industry organized, or 
nothing at all. As I have said before, about six years ago we got together 
those who were active members of Ihe small unions that we had and we came 
to the conclusion that the only way to Improve conditions In the trade was by 
making a general agitation for a general organization In the trade, and we 
felt thi.s, that a general organlzallon In the trade and Improving comlltlons In 
a general way could not be done unless a general strike should be called In 
(Ireater New York, and we worked to that end. AVe agitated, we made it as 
popular n.s we could among our people and told them what advantages they 
cotdd get by having an organization, organized throughout the entire trade, 
aial we agitated to Ibis end until, I should say, .Alay, 1910—by May, 1010—wo 
hail organized In the neighborhood of about 10,000 or 10,1X10, about 1.5,000 
members already In Ihe union, anil we felt Ibal by having about 2,5 per cent 
of Ihe workers In the city organized wo wmdd be in a position to convince 
the others, who bad not .loineil Ihe union as yet, to fall in line, and then we 
could ntake a general move and ask the manufacturers for shorter hours, 
higher v ages, and also standardize the trade n.s much as we could. 

In Jul.v, 1910, after all the preparations for the general strike had been 
made, we notified our peoitle to leave (heir shops, to go out on strike, and I 
should say 100 per cent of the people responded to the cidl for a general strike. 
Uvery shop In the city was out on strike. Olltcially the strike lasted for about 
eight weeks and two days—that Is, ofilclnlly; unolTicInlly the .strike lasted a 
week or two longer. After the general agreement had lasm signisl with the 
manufacturers. It took about two weeks before we adjusted prices for piece¬ 
work, and so on. During the strike gentlemen of Ihe various cities, busltieso 
men, and also men who were Interesteil In the welfare of the general public 
anil also In the welfare of the community of the city of New York, tried to 
bring us together with the employers, and we then kept on conferring with 
them for some time, and on one or two occasions wo could not reach an agree¬ 
ment until, finally, another group of gentlemen got In and some suggestions 
were made to alter the former agreements which were submitted to us by the 
manufacturers, and we finally agreed, and an agreement of that kind was 
signed with about 150 manufacturers, who constituted an organization, the 
Cloak & Suit Manufacturers’ Protective Association. Outside of lOO or 
1-50 employers who were In the organization, we succeeded In signing up agree¬ 
ments with about 1,200 or 1,300 Individual manufacturers In the trade; that 
Is, those 1,300 or 1,200 manufacturers employetl at that time about 40 per 
cent of the workpeople who walked out on strike—between 40 and ,50. of cour.se 
the numbers are pretty hard to tell. The association of employers, the 100, 
employed the other 40 per cent; so then we had two groups of manufacturers 
to deal with; we had one group of manufacturers who had signed Individual 
agreements and another group who had signed a collective agreement. 

Prior to the signing of the collective agreement with the Cloak & Suit 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association, the agreement signed with the Individual 
concerns called for a scale of wages of about $1 or $2 per week more than the 
actual agreement signed by the association, and also there was a difference In 
tte working hours. We signed with the Individual manufacturers for an eight- 
hour day, for a strict eight-hour day, 40 hours per week, but after the con- 
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Jimlstl'‘h,.‘rwm-kln« on It to-dny, who ure paid by our union and also paid 
bv the uiiinufacturers' iissociaiiiiti Jointly, and they June probably the rMord 
'If the Improvenietit In the t.anie; but as a Koncral rule I may say that the 
condlllons of tln^ trade on account of that strdte and settlement, In my opinion, 
I believe the <’onditions of the trade were improved—well, I should say, about 
2,'i l>er cent. I am not quite sure about it, and as I Iiave said, it is hard to tell, 
but the slattsties will probably show. 

We have also h'alned in another way on account of that strike and settlement. 
The Uh'reement or protocol sl;;ned with tlie Cloak & Suit Manufacturers’ I’ro- 
tectlve Association also iirovhhal for a sanitary botird of control, for a board 
which .should see that all the shops were in a sanitary condition and also In 
a safe eonilltlon as rcKard.s accidents, tires, etc., and on account of the organi¬ 
zation of this board of control. In my opinion, we are absolutely wiped out ns 
regards .sweatshops; thost' so-called sweatshops, as they used to call them In 
former years, were also abolished, and we also abolisluMi the foot-operating sys¬ 
tem ; otir operators who used to work on the machine used to ilrlve by foot 
power, and that has tieen abolished and electric power installed Instead. We 
liave also abolished the .system which extstesl prior to that union by which 
every opi'rator was compelled to furntsh hts own machine. The employees, or 
the malority of the employees, did not own their own machines. 

The Chairman. You mean under the protocol you abolished that? 

Mr. Ros|.,Nnb.un. Yes; under the protocol, of course. Each operator had a ma- 
cblno of Ids own, and whenever he lost one Job and was compelled to go and 
look for another Job he had to pay .50 cents or $1 for the expressman to move 
ills machine for liim from one shop to another, and the conditions were such in 
many Instance's where the o)ieratia's used to move tiielr machines two or three 
time's a day; for instance, they came up In the morning at a certain shop and 
tin’ expressman luovisi bis nmcliine to tliat simp, and lie would put up the ma- 
chine and imiKe a garment, and perliaps the garment was not satisfactory to 
the emiiloyer or the Joli was not satisfactory to tlie employee, and he wanted 
to get ids machine out, and lie had to go into the street, and he went to the 
corner and got anotlier Job and then iirouglit the expressman again and he 
moved Ids machine to the other Job; and in many Instances, as I liave said. 


tlie operator used to pay the expressman $1 and $1.50 a day for moving his 
nmcliine. when he inlglit possibly only make .$1 by turning out two or three 
garments. 

.\s soon ns the strike was settled, as soon as the protocol was signed, of 
course every employer must furnish bis people w 1th machines. In many shops, 
also, tlie operators liad to buy tlielr own needles, too; operators had to buy 
their own oil to oil tlielr machines, and even In some places there were in¬ 
stances where emiiloyers had machines of their own and supplied tlie ma¬ 
chines to tlie operators, and tlie operators had to pay for the alterations in the 
machines when necessary. Wlienever the machine got out of order, he could 
never get the eni|doyer to pay for tlie machinist to do the work of repairing it, 
because the enudoyer, wlien he was very busy, did not care whether one or 
two oiierators did not work or not. -Ylso, tlie employer would say; “We will 
have time next week to fix your machine; we w'ill fix your machine next 
week,” and the oimrator wanted to earn a livelihood, so he had to get a ma- 
chliilst lilm.selt aiid pay for the repairs out of his own pocket; and since the 
agreements have been signed and the union became a factor in the trade this 
has all been abolished. Tlie employers are supposed to furnish machinery to 
the operators in good order free of charge. 

Of course there are many improvements In the trade; It is hard to tell, which 
I can not myself exactly Just now tell, but possibly the next speakers will give 
you more information about it. 

The Chairman. How has It affected the shop’s work? 

Mr. Rosenbkso. After the signing of the protocol? 

The OBAUiitAN. Yes; compared with what It was before. 
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Mr. RosKirom. I believe, as far as the shops are concerned, I believe none 
of the protective associations In the Cloak & Suit Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association—the agreement says explicitly there shall be no strike.s utiiI lock¬ 
out, and possibly during that time we had a few misunderstandings with slajps 
which did not call strikes, but a stoppage of work; hut those stoiipuges of 
work have never been ordererl by the union or by any offlcial of the union, u 
Is simply a case of people getting dissatisfied occasionally In a shop, and they 
believe their troubles are not being adjusted as quickly ns they would like to 
st« them go, and possibly some hard-headed man stands up and says; "Boys, 
let us stop; let us have a stoppage of work ”; but those stoppages of work Inivi! 
always been ended by the union, as far as my knowledge goes. Of course, In 
many cases stoppages are avoided for more than an hour or two. To iny nicni- 
ory we had only serious stoppages of work where the union had all sorts of 
trouble before sending the people back to work, In possibly half a dozen shops; 
those stoppages In lialf a dozen shops lasted for a day, or laissllily two days, or 
say a week. Even In the Independent shops—with those shops we do not have 
any Indlvldu.sl agreement with—we have very few strikes, because the union, 
us well as the employers, are always trying to get together on some basis to 
prevent strikes. In other words, ns far as strikes are concerned, I believe for 
the last thrw years and a half they have been out of existence. 

The Chairman, What has been the result of your adjustment of grievances 
under this protocol? 

Mr. Rosenbebo, We will come to that. When the agreement was signed with 
the Manufacturers’ Protective A.s.sociation we had no machinery; In the begin¬ 
ning we had no machinery to adjust the grievances which were likely to come 
up in the shops dally. For the first couple of months we had no machinery, 
and we did not know how to set about it. The protocol provhhsi for a hoard 
of grievances; the hoanl of grievances was conipo.seil of !? representatives of the 
union and 6 representatives of the manufacturers’ a.ssoclatlon; those 10 people 
used to come together whenever there was any grievance, and we tried to adjust 
them in the best way we knew how and with the lK>st machinery we had at our 
disposal. On many occasions, when it was necessary to make an Investigation, 
the board of grievances used to emiiloy one roiiresentatlvi" of the enqiloyers ami 
one representative of the union, and tliose two used to go up to the shop and 
Investigate, and it they could adjust they diii adjust It, anil if they could not 
they brought it to the grievance board, to the board of the giievance committee, 
ami the grievance hoard acted on the merits of the ense. and some decision was 
made somewhere. But that arrangement was not satisfactory. The hoard of 
grievances offhand conid not handle so many cases as they had on hand, so 
there was a whole lot of friction and trouble In the shoiis, and we finally called 
upon the board of arbitration to devise ways anil means how to adjust griev¬ 
ances In the future quicker than they had hism doing, and the board of arbitra¬ 
tion got together. If I am not mistaken. In January, 1911. 

A 'Foice. March. 

Mr. Rosenbebo. Or In March, 1911. That vvns the first time the hoanl of 
arbitration got together. When the hoard of arbitration decided to establish a 
system of clerks, deputy clerks, and whenever each side .should have a sufficient 
number of complaints, one clerk and one general clerk—the general clerk should 
appoint the number of deputy clerks, as many as the occasion rcquiretl; and so 
they did. That was understood—that whenever the two clerks, one clerk repre¬ 
senting the association and the other clerk representing the union, go upon a 
case and make an Investigation, If those two clerks agreevi upon some proposi¬ 
tion how this cn.se should be dlsposevl of. It la final, and each side must obey 
the order of the clerks—the manufacturer as well as the union must obey the 
order of the clerks. 

But whenever those two deputy clerks disagreed and could not come to a con¬ 
clusion, then It was submitted to chief clerks on each side; each side has a so- 
called chief clerk—the manufacturers’ association employetl «ne and the union 
employed one—and those two chief clerks got together and trie<l to make a 
disposition of the case. But whenever those two chief clerks disagreed on a 
case, then It was brought before the board of grievances, and the board of griev¬ 
ances, sitting as a court, used to hear the ca.se: and whenever necessary they 
called witnesses to testifr, and It was the custom that each side had an equal 
number of members on that grievance committee, so It required one of each side 
to decide the ease one way or the other; for Instance, If the union had a com¬ 
plaint against a certain manufacturer, It required one manufactnrer to vote 
with us; and, on the other hand, whenever the manufacturers brought up one 
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lioiird; HO on iniiny occaHlons, whore we were ready to aijpear or the other side 
was reiidv to ui>|M'ar t>el'ore flio hoard of arliltratlon and submit their side of 
tile ease and on many oecasions also on the oilier side, tile case was not so 
linrKirfant as to present It before tlie hoard of arbitration, and of course we 
tried to make some disposition of it. But, in a general way, I believe that the 
iionrd of grievanoeH, witli tlie system of clerks, has made adjustment in almost, 
I siiould Siiy, 75 per cent of the case.s brought to tlie attention of the a.ssoelatlon 
and tile union. 

For In.stani’o, out of a record of or 0,000 cases wliicli have been taken 
during the life of the protocol, the protective association only—I mean during 
the life of the [irotocol during tlie lile of tlie association, only 160 or 170 eases 
were tried lieforo tlie lioard of grievances; the re.st of the eases either were 
dlsiiosed of liy tlie clerks one way or I lie otlier, or, in some cases which were 
dropped—I do not know the reason wliy they have been dropped, possibly each 
side will liave soiiietliiiig to say on tliut matter, I don’t know, because I have 
not lieen illrectly working witli tlie protocol division. But on many occasions 
we dropiHHi a case liei’iiuse wo found tiie case was too old to take up. For 
instance, wliere ii compiaint has been presented, say this morning, and the num¬ 
ber of clerk.s were limited to each side at about 4 or 5 or 6 clerks, and they 


could not go to any more tlian Id or 15, say 15, cases in one day; during certain 
days stoppages of work occur, and tlie rule of tlie grievance board was tliat 
where tliere was a stoppage of work such cases must be taken up and disposed 
of llrst, and tliose cases got tlie preference over otlier cases; so in some ease It 
liapiieiicd tliat it took some days before tlie clerks were in a position to take 
u|i a cerlnln case, and ellher tlie case was straightened out by itself or tlie peo- 
lile wild made tlie comiilaint did not sliow up again to tlie oilice of the union 
to ask alioiit tlicir complaint, or tliey left tlieir eniployiiient or tiiey did not care 
to make their coiiipliiliit any more; tliat is wlint we usually cull dropped cases, 
and all tin* dissiitlsfactlon tliat has been going on in our organization against 
tlie Muniifactiirers’ I’rotwtive Association is on account of tliose dropped cases. 
Tliey claim tliat every case must be disposed of one way or tlie other. I sup- 
pose tlie next .speakers will proliubly give you more information about tliose 
ilroiiped cases tliau I have. I know very little of them; I know' only what I 
heard of them. 

I think now I may say tliat tlie protocol—well, I would not say it was an 
atisoliite first-class Instrunieiit to do aw'ay witli tliis trouble between capital 
and labor, I would not like to say it even if tlie protocol siiould be an Instrument 
to do away entirely wllli tlie struggle lietween caiiital and labor—then I per- 
Honally would not like to see it liecause tliat would be throwing the union out 
of liuslness entirely, [l.augliterl. I may say that the strength of the trade- 
unions is the discontent among the masses. (Laugliter.l It is a fact that 
whenever shops do not have complaints, where the union does not receive com¬ 
plaints from one, two, or Ihree lenders or men, the leaders of tlie union imme¬ 
diately try and tlnd out what is tlie matter with tliat shop, because tliey know 
tliere is smuetliliig wrong in that .shop. The words “ union shop ” are not ex- 
Iiccted wliere tliere is no complaint, and the best union shops are where 
there Is some complaint; it is some life, some life is injected and there is 
somctlilng going on. 

Tlie You ought to have unfavorable conditions of employment in 

order to ktx'p it alive tlieu? 

Mr. ItosENBEKG. Not at all. On the other hand, it the people are subjected 
to slavery they arc all tlie time contented, because slaves are always contented. 
The Japs and tlie llussiaiis and the Ohlnese are contented; they are slaves and 
they do not protest. But tliere are some shops wliere our people, I may say to 
our sorrow, are not honest enough to demand their rights, and they get to¬ 
gether with the employers and make up some bargains behind the backs of the 
other workers, and everything Is fine for them and it works lovely, and In fact 
those shops when we investigate them we will find the scale of wages In them 
Is not paid, the union hours are not observed, and In fact no protocol conditions 
exist In those shops at all. 

The Chairman, Mr. llosenberg, has there been from season to season more 
or less change in tlie prices paid for work; has there been a decrease or In¬ 
crease In that rcsiiect? 
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Mr. RoseNbieg* It ts very hard to tell, lieeause our people are pieceworkers 
lo manufactories which usually change their styles every season—not every 
season, but practically every week. If an employer makes up a style or a list 
of samples In January, when the month of January Is over this line of samples 
Is not to 1)0 seen In the show r(H)m any more. Kach style of samples has a 
Ulflferent labor to perform, and the prices are usually settUnl according to the 
value of the garments. Each shop has a prh’e cominltti*e selected hy tlie piece¬ 
workers themselve.s, and as soon us a designer brings in u new design to the 
factory the price committee got together with the employer and try to adjust 
the price and the value of the garments on this particular stylo. 

The Chaibm.kn. I understand Mr. Wlii-slow has hc'en making an Investigation 
on these matters an<l he can probably testify on them. 

Mr. IlosENBERG. I bellove Mr. Winslow Is merely handling the matters of the 
week w’orkers. As far as tlie week workers are concerned, there is a scrale pro¬ 
vided in the protocol. Since the protocol has been signed tlie manufacturers 
are supposed to pay that scale, and I shoiihl say lu many cases where we found 
the manufacturers had not paid the scale we brought charges against them and 
action has becm taken by the association. 

The CH-viBif-xN. Has there bwm any change in tlie protocol since it was first 
signed excc'pt in the matter of the power of tlie clerks to settle dlffenuices? 

Mr. Kosenbebg. It was changed In regard to the wages for a certain branch 
in our trade—for the jiressers. The scale of wages for pressers was $21 and 
$18 for umletiiressers. and since the signing of llie protocol we siibinitleil our 
claim to a confereni-e of the iiiumifacturers’ association \\jth the union and 
we demanded an Increase of wages for all Die ueck workers, and the lioard of 
arbitration sitting on that case came to tlie concluslim to increase the wages 
for pressers $2..>0 wwk, and for underpres:-H*rs $l.r>0 jXT week, and they 
have also decl(h*<i to leave tlio other liranches of the trade, like the cutters 
and sample makers, etc., to leave them for anotlier iiKHdlng of the hoard of 
arbitration which may take place In May or In June; ami Mr. Winslow Is 
working now to find out flu* exa<-t earnings of the people (iiroughout the year 
lu that particular branch tlie trade—in Du* cutting and sample making 
and so on—and 1 Ix'llevo .Mi*. Winslow will he ready to submit liw reiMU-t 
to the board of arbitration and I believe as soon as be does the board of 
nrbitrath n will act on that and de<‘ide wlielher Die cutters and the saiupU* 
makers a.<‘ to participate In the Increase of wages or not. 

The Chaiuman. Will you tell us as to Die jiresent relations right now to-day 
between the unl<ms and tlie manufacturers uruler the protocol? 

Mr. UosK.NUKRo. Well, it is very iiard to tell. Tlu*re are some complicated 
affairs going on; I don't know wliether it is a mlsumlerstandlng. as I may cal! 
it, but things are not working now as lovely as they did before, as I said. There 
Is .something the matter, and to be honest and frank with you gentlemen, I 
believe the fault of tlie present dlfiiculty Is because, I should say, wo have 
too many lawyers In this proposition. [Laughter.] I said it on many occasions 
before conference.s of the manufacturers and. If I am not mistaken, Mr. Lennon 
was present with us wlien we oonferrixl wltii the manufacturers’ as.soclatlon 
In 1910 during our .strike, and I personally asked tlie manufacturers then to 
eliminate the lawyers from Diese conferences; I told Diem: “(Jentlemen, we 
are cloak makers, we know how to make cloaks, we are manufacturing men, 
and you are manufacturing men, let us get together and we will talk It over 
among ourselves without Die a.ssistance of lawyers;” and I said: ‘‘Then, I 
am quite sure we will come to an understanding.” But we could not get 
the lawyers out of this proposition. The manufacturers did not care to 
eliminate their lawyer and, of course, we did not want to eliminate our lawyer. 
So it is found to-day whenever a conference is held, instead of talking about 
manufacturing ca.ses, about manufacturing cloaks or suits, we talk nlwuit law. 
about the Supreme Court, and all about decisions of various judges, and I really 
could not understand bow we could ever make any heailway, I am a plain 
worker, and I don’t understand that hlgh-tyi>e English. Sometimes the 
lawyers got quarreling among themselves for about three days and on points 
which did not interest me a bit. 

That Is my honest opinion, that If the lawyers coulil be eliminated entirely 
on either side, I believe we could In some w'ay get together. There Is no 
danger; the only danger Is this—I found It in the trade-union movement— 
the only time when trouble would occur Is when either side refuses to have 
anything to do with the other side—If the employers refuse to meet me as a 
representative of the union, then there must be trouble, there must be strikes. 
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and If the representatives of the union refuse to meet the employers there Is 
a lack of unanimity; but as soon ns both sides make an attempt to get together, 
you will always find a desire for conciliation. 

The CiiAiKUAN. If there Is any necessity, yon are making that attempt now? 

Mr. IlosENiiKito. Of course, our ni-gotiatlons are not broken up, and we don’t 
expect them to bo broken up at all. It Is merely, as I have sold, some mis¬ 
understanding, and possibly It will come out all right In the end anyway. 

Commissioner O'Con.vei.l. lias a protocol any tendency to give more steady 
employment and <lo away with the sea.sonal occupation? 

Mr. ItosK.MUUHi. If ought to, but that Is where the whole fault comes In; and 
this I may say Is not the fault of the protocol, but it Is the fault of a good 
many lawyers who are connected wllh this association, having signed the pro¬ 
tocol. For Instance, some employers, members of the a.ssoclatlon as well as 
Independent nmnufaefurers, have open shops, and In cities outside of Greater 
New York; either directly or Imllrectly they have open shops, and those shops 
In the beginning, they chdmetl that the protocol hud nothing to do with the 
shops which were operated In New Jersey, In Newark or In another snigll 
town on the other side of the river; they clalmeil It does not apply to shops 
located outside of Greater New York, After long conferences with the nianu- 
factnrera’ association and also with the union It was expressetl by the board 
of arbitration that the out-of-towm shops were to conie under the protocol Just 
iis well ns the New York shops are under the protocol. That was the opinion 
exprt'ssod by Mr. Hramhis, who was the chairman of the board of arbitration, 
and since then the inanufacturers considered that all their shops, whether under 
the supervision out.side of the city of New York or not, ought also to come under 
the same protocol. 

Hut a good many manufacturers I found had another way of getting out of 
the protocol, and tiiat way was to have the work done cheaper, to some extent. 
.Some of them ceased to manufacture cloaks—at least not all, they did not 
give up manufacturing, but Instead of manufacturing, say, $100,000 worth of 
garments In a season In the factory, they arranged to make up 20 per cent of 
their nu'rchandlso Itislde the factory anil the other 80 per cent they bought 
from the smidler manufacturers, wiio were called submanufacturers. There 
are sidiraanufacturers, ns they are called In our trade, who want to go In 
Imslness and have not the money, and they couk! iti and say to Mr. Jones: “ Say, 
Mr. Jones, I know how to manufacture cloaks and suits; you send me In your 
raw material and linings, and you send me some patterns, and I will do the 
cutting somewhere else. In my own shop, widch does not cost me as much as 
you pay on Fifth Avenue or on Twenty-fifth Street, and I will make you the 
same garment $1 cheaper than you could manufacture it.” Of course, the 
manufacturer goes to work and fakes that offer, and he claims he buys it, 
hut they don’t buy it; they send the raw material anil linings, and they know 
what the goiiils cost, and it la only a dllferencc In the labor; for In.stance, If 
the manufacturer has to pay .$2 for a garment, and the next man can turn them 
out for $l or ,$l.‘2.i, the next man makes 50 cents protit, and he can do them 
that mucli cheaper; and our men are deprived of making a living In that way. 

It Is true enough that the protocol conditions and everything have been for 
good prices, but they otdy probably make one garment, and Instead of making 
six garments widch would net them $,5 or ,$0 a day It nets them only $1. That 
Is wiiere the whole trouble comes In. \Ve have done our best to get together 
with the manuf.icturers on that particular point, and we could not find a 
rcnmd.v. T don’t know whether it is the fault directly of the manufacturers 
or whether It Is the fault of our union ns well as of the manufacturers. 
These arc what we call the leakages. As soon ns prices are adjusted In the 
shops. In the beginning of the season, for a certain price, a manufacturer goes 
to work and has the work done somewhere else, probably cheaper, and our 
men have not got enough employment, and that Is another dissatisfaction our 
people have with the protocol. I don’t believe there would be any dissatisfac¬ 
tion at all—our men are merely looking to get work enough to support them¬ 
selves, but what la the use of working under a protocol, no matter how sani¬ 
tary the shops are? It Is true It Is better In the shops to-day than It was four 
or five years ago, hut you have to have bread and butter and meat to feed your 
stomach; the air you get won’t fee<i your stomach. The people go out of a 
nice clean shop and Into the open air, and their stomachs are empty, and 
they come to the union and say: “ Our condition was better prior to the sluing 
of the protocol than It Is now. We know It was signed, but some people are 
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out of work, and we know some people who Imve bivii out of work for a long 
time on account of the arrangement with the otlun* manufacturers.” 

Commissioner O’Connet-l. They are out of work just as much in the seasonal 
time as before the protocol was signed, are they not? 

Mr. IlosENBEBO. Yes. As far as the seasonal tKcupatlons are concerned It is 
very hard to toll, but don’t you see, if they should want to romaiu on the same 
(•(Uidltlons as did exist prior to the protocol, then there would not he any use for 
them to stick to it. 

C(»n)mls.sloner O’Connell. Does not the protocol in any way prot(H‘t the 
(•mployers and prevent them from that subcontracting or tinderhiddlng eacli 
c flier? Docs not the protocol think for that purpose that the employers should 
pay ihe same price? 

Mr. UosENBERQ. I Will explain, Mr. O’Connell, liow it Is. The union can only 
profi'ct wh(‘n there is week work. For Instance, ue know a cutter lias to get 
.fiM a week; whelher that cutter works for Mr. Jones or Mr. Jim, he has got to got 
for his labor, whether the shop Is looate<l on Forty-second Streel or the shop 
IS localed somewhere else on the East Side, on Tltt Strwt, the cutter has to get 
nn<l it is (he busine.ss of the union to go to the shops and investigate wliefher 
rhi‘\ ju tually do get that, and if they find out in some shops where the scale Is 
not pall], of course the union takes action, hut you can not do It with piecework. 
For iiwtance, T work for a certain manufacturer whore tlie workpeople are used 
t<> getting, let us sny, single garments. Kach garment is cut separately. I eonie 
in ilie morning; tlie foreman gives me a single garment to make. It takes mo 
three hours before 1 turn that garment out. Then I have to go to the foreman 
for another garment, which lakes me sometimes liaif an lioiir before the fonunan 
is ready to give me the other garment, .so I lose half an hour. So, when the 
piires are adjusted in (hat shop I must figure the time the operator Is losing 
between one garment and the other, and I must also figure the way garments 
are liatnlleil. For Instance, when an operator gets a dozen garments at one 
time, in one cut, together, he can turn out two garments a day more than by 
making single garments, or each garment separately. 

Of course, it may seem news to you, hut our people understand it. The 
cloak makers ami also the manufacturers present know it exactly. 

Wo must aFo figure the place. We must figure who the foreman lii the shop 
is. If we have in our shop a foreman who treats Ids p(H)ple right and does not 
<'are to hoiher the men when ho wants him, to show him some defects, or a gar¬ 
ment that may be lixe<l, then, if (lie foreman takes tlie garment ami takes it 
<»\(T to the operator to the macidne and tells 1dm: ‘‘Clieek (his, and this should 
be altered,” why then the operator docs not lose any time. He fixes it, ami (lien 
lie is done witli it; but in some shops there are foremen who will never take 
that garment and carry it to the opernlor to have it fixed, hut they call the 
operator. The operator lias to stand up from his machine and w’alk down to 
the foroman’.s talile and has to talk to him JO or minutes before he explains 
everything, and at the same time he loses l.^ mlnules, and it Is likely the oper¬ 
atin’ may lose the 15 minutes thrtH' or four times a day. The operator must 
figure exactly when prices are made <ui certain garments, he must figure the 
lime he loses; but, on the other hand, in the smaller shops the system is abso¬ 
lutely different. Tlie operator comes In In the morning, and he finds near his 
machine as many a.s 20 garments at one time, in one out. Well, I uscsl to work 
In shops where my employer, when I came in—I usually came In on Monday 
morning or Sunday morning, whenever we worked—I found near my machine 
100 garments, for a whole week, or two weeks, sometimes of one style; and I 
J'nt at them for a week or two continually, doing nothing else hut: the .same 
identical garments, and w'henever I needed the frlmmlngs for the garments I 
did not have to send out and walk sometimes a wliole Mock, from Twenty-second 
to Twenty-third Streets. The shops are so long that It takes a w'holo block 
no\v. and the foreman’s desk Is at the Twenty-third Street side, and the oper¬ 
ator’s place may l>e on the Twenty-second Street side, so he has got to walk a 
block, which takes 10 minutes, for a bit of trimming, for a spool of cotton. In 
the other shops all I had to <lo was merely to tell the boss to bring me the 
cotton or trimmings to ray machine, and so he did; and when I sat down to 
work In the morning I knew I was sitting till 6 or 7 o’clock and doing nothing 
but turning out garments. That Is why the people In the other shops can afford 
to work for ten or fifteen or even a quarter a garment cheaper than they can do 
It in the Fifth Avenue shops, in the protective association shops. 

38810—S. Doc. 41.'5,04-1—vol 2-2 
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Kvon by getting' 25 cents less on n garment they are liable sometimes to have 
more njoney tljun In the big shops, where tlie prices are much higher. That Is 
wliere tlie trouble conies In, and tliat is wliut llio illssatlsfaction is about. 

The CiiAiBMA.v. Has tlint ever created any serious hitch between the unions 
and the employers? 

Mr. ito.sKXHKiui. Sure; this was the cause on a great many occasions of stop¬ 
page of work, 'riiey sit in the sliop for a week, or weeks, rather, and all tliey 
do Is merely to make the specials and dup)i<'ates, or samples, and the stock 
work Is not In tl»e shop; it is made somewliore else. Tliey see there are thou¬ 
sands or hundreils of gnnnents linuigiit into the shop, fixed up and made up, 
and who made it Hod knows. Wlio made It? Tliey did not, and, of course, It 
is liable that a man should get dissatisfied with such conditions. 

Commlsslmier o’Connki.i,. What Is the average yearly earnings of a practical 
man In the tra<le? 

Mr. Uo.sENBEBo. It is very hard to toll, hut I believe it may be about $10 a 
week. 

('ommlssloner O’Connell. Will it average that the year around? 

Mr. UosKNnKuo. It will average that all the year around. 

The (hiAiUM.NN. 'I’imt Is for tfie operator? 

Mr. Kosemu'ku. That Is lor tlie opm-ator, and the finishers will bo less. The 
nverugi* wage for a finisher will probaiily be between $10 and $12. 

(’omml.s•loner <)'(!onnkll. Do tlie women make tlie same? 

Mr. Ibi.sj-iiEiui. Some women will make more money limn the men. 
(kmmdssioner 0’(!onnei.l. Generally? 

Mr. UosKMiEua. Generally, tlie men are making more. 

Comnilsslonor 0’(’onnki.l. Wliy? 

Mr. UosENBKiui. Decause tlii'y <lo a better class of work ; tlio niou do. 
(’ommlssioiior D’Connkll. Wliere they do the same work do tliey get the 
same pay? 

Mr. Uo.sENnERo. Sure. 

Commissioner ()’(^^N^KLL. Make the sumo kind of garment? 

Mr. ItosKNinam. The same pay. 

(’ommlssloner O’Connki.l. Now, so far as wages are concerned, what brought 
tliat about? Was tliat so years ago? 

Mr. UosENiiEiui. 'I'liat was the custom in the trade; in former years it wn.s 
tilts way: TIu'i’e was no stipulated price. I'(tr iiLstunce, the employer used to 
pay Jack $1 for u certain garment ami Jenny 70 cents and .llm 80 cents. He 
paid as much as he wanted to. In fact, there was no stipulated price. He paid 
as much as lie felt like. 

Commissioner (TConnell, Are there any Jims and Jacks in the trade? 

Mr. UosKNUKHo. Well, >es, there are. But now, after the union got strong, 

we have decideil to prohibit- 

Commissioner OX^innki.l. It Is surprising to me. 

Mr. UosKNUKKd. We have decliU'd to prohibit tlds practically, and whenever 
tliere is u priie mndt' everyiiody must keep it, and no agreement could be made 
unless the price is tixed upon. 

Commissioner o'(’onnki,l. That condlllon is extraordinary, so far as the 
general employment is concerned, that women are getting the same as men. 

Mr. Kosknheho. I hellovo they used to get it all the time; that was tlio 
custom of I he trade. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is not so generally; just why It Is in that trade 
1 would like to know. 

Mr, UnsKNUKuo. But in our trade It always goes that way, because, In fact, 
they prefer women in a good many shops to men. 

CommlssioiuT O’Connell. Men do the finer class of work? 

Mr. UosKNBKKG. Ves; hut in the ciieaper kind of work they prefer women, 
because tlie women are faster lo do handwork. We have women In our union 
who make about ;k25 or $30 a wivk or so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your impression and opinion is that the protocol 
has brought about an improved and better and more stable condition In the 
trade? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Absolutely so. 

Comml.ssloiier O’Conneli. Is that the general opinion of the men In your 
organization? 

Mr. Ro.senbebq. That Is the general opinion of the better element of the 
meniber.ship. 

Commissioner O’CXinneu:., The “better element,” what do you mean by that? 
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Mr. Rosenbebo. The ones who know something, 

f’ommissioner O’CoNneij.. Well, the fellows that do’not know something, why 
don’t they believe that? Is there some Inllueuce working among them in some 
way ? 

Mr. Rosenbebq. It is a <.*ondltIon created which we are not responsible for. 
In fact, as I have said before, in the first place they have very little work on 
account of the inauguration of submamifacturers, and the results are dissatis¬ 
faction for various reasons. For Instance, a goisl many of their meinliers claim 
that In cases where people ore dlschurgcnl, for Instance, and they can not get 
rtnlress, their cases are not taken up tuid adjusted, and they can not get a 
square deal, so that they are umler the impression that it Is tlie reason because 
of tlie protocol exists, and if the protocol did not exist they would not be 
dischnrgetl—that Is their contention, of course, it Is very hard to make the 
50,000 men who have not l)een union men—up till alioiit 1010—to make them 
understand exactly how far they can go and what rights they have and how 
far they should not go—that Is practically tlie condithai prevailing to-day. I 
l)olleve the unrest in the trade at the present moment Is on account of the slack- 
no'is in tlie business. For the last year, or I may sqy a year and a half, the 
best menihers of our organization who u.sed to work in the finest shops on Flftn 
Avenue have luul very little work, and that creates dissatisfaction. Of course 
tliere are always outside agencies who are contributing to it. but that Is Im* 
nialerial at the present moment. That would not cut any ice. 

Oominlsslunor O'l’oNNEir.. Tiiere is not much ice being cut just now. 

Tlie CiiAnut.AN. All right, Mr. Rosenberg. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. IJallard want(*d to ask what they made In 
lOH), and what <lo they make now, on an average. 

Commissioner Rall-uu). 1910, 'y(m spoke of three or f<»ur cases which made 
certain amounts; what do.they make now? 

Mr. Rosenbero. I sahl that prior to Die strike of 1910 the pressers, for iii- 
.stance, the average scale for the pressers was about $10—I may say about $10— 
now the average scale is about $19, or $20 rather. Tliey have $2B 50 for pressers 
and $19.50 for undcrpressors. That will make about $21 on an average. 

As far as the sample makers are concerned they are also week workers. 
Tlicir price vvns also about $18 or $19 on an average, and now their scale is 
$22 and over. The minimum i.s $22. The scale for pressers was officially $24 
prior to tlie stiike, but In 70 fior cent of the trade the cutters dhl not get more 
than about $20 a week; the scale now is $25. 

Commissioner O’Connell, And that Is the result of tlio protocol conditions, 
and conciliation, and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes; and also Die result of the union. 

'i'he Chairman. Sure. 

(’ommlSvSloner O’Connell. You could not have a protocol without a union? 

Mr. Kosenbebg. That is rigid. 

Tlie Chairman. What has been the effect of the protocol os to making shops 
union shops? 

Mr. Rosenberg. As to making simps I do not believe the protocol had any¬ 
thing to do with it. We have practically had 95 per cent organized before our 
iw'opie went back to the shops, but we had very few ot nonunion people when 
Diey returneil after the strike, and since then, the manufacturers cooimrahNl 
witli us in carrying out the protocol. In letter, If not in spirit, trying to inform 
their people that whenever tliey desired the benofits of the union, they must 
sliare Ihcir burdens. That practically means that the people wlio do not pay 
dues to the union, and do not contribute to the maintenance of the union have 
no business to work in a protocol shop. 

The Chairman. You have hoard no serious contentions on that? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Not at all; we straightened this matter out amongst (uir- 
selves. After the strike we had a few' hundreil—the so-called strike breakers, 
or scabs, and as soon ns the agreements with the employer.s* expired, we got 
together with the manufacturers’ association and we made provisions for them 
to join the union and paid in certain dues to the union and there wa.s no 
trouble at all on account of that. 

The Chairman. Do you want to ask Mr. Rosenberg any more questions, Mrs. 
Harrlmnn? 

Commissioner Harriman. No. 

The (^hatRman. We will call Secretary Dyche. Now. Brother Dyche, you are 
the hardest man hi the United States for stenographers to take notes from. 
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Tliorc* Is no mun equal to yini tlmt I know of, and you will have to b® as slow 
as possible. Inconiorato In a brief way what you llnd necessary to add to Mr. 
llosenber^'H Htateinents, Init <lo not p) entirely over tlie same grounds. 

TESTIMONir OF MR. JOHN A. DYCHE. 

Mr Dychf.. If you will |)eniiil me. Mr. Chairman, I will relate a few In¬ 
cidents of what I Von^l<i(T t(» l)e typical, which will give an Idea how the con- 
<lltlons 1 ‘Xisted prior to tlie great strike of 1910, and how they exist to-day. I 
will stale inv own expeiionce a'^ a worker in the shops. When I w'as working In 
the shop, I had ti man, ids name was James, who had a steady job for me, 
and this'was to pull my nia<-liino from some phu'c to another, and carry my 
machine from i)!!ie<‘ to When taking n job, w’e said, we move to a place, 

ami wlH'ii we left the (*m|tloyinent, among ourselves we ustnl to say, “We moved 
friun Dial pl:i<-o. You work for Mr. Smith? Yes; I have now moved from Mr. 
Smilh's”; and in my expericMu-e I laanembor one day I had to move to three 
plac<‘s, Ik'cmiisc [ was very hard up for a job, and 1 Irbsl to get In all these 
phn-es. The pric*' was so low In one case the omployor was not satisfied wdth 
my w'ork, atid Iho ]>rice was out in another, and I was not satisfied to make one 
agroetticnt, and then 1 left It. 

Jiisf fi\e years ago, about this time, wo had a strike in a .sljop w’hlch I ad¬ 
justed. The foreman Is now out of the business—hut tliat is unnecessary in¬ 
formation. Talking to tlte employer he said, “Those people earn quite good 
wages? ’ He showed me Ills hooks, and on an average the people made from 
}fl7. .'pl'^, or $19 a w^eek, anil he saiil, “I think this is first-class wages for skirt 
makers.” Hut those peojile work five days in the week, two nights overtime, 
Moinlay, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday until 8 o’clock, and Sunday 
Indf a day; Hint Is (52 hours. He consUhTS this to l>e sutisfrutory wages. He 
sjiys. ” It i.s true my shop is not a firsl-clnss shop, bnt <m an average I am as 
good as anybody else in tlie trade.” I will not exaggerate in saying that the 
a\(‘rage skirt maker in an average sliop earns more by working only 50 
hours, .Tust Ihe sunnm'r hefori* the slrik<\ 1 was on I'ourtivnth Street, and 
Fourteenth Siri'et Square Park, and I overheard a eonversation between two 
prossers. One asked th(‘ other—T do not know' his name, it was not Smith, 
hut Moses—he sa\s: ‘‘What arc you doing?” “ 1 am out of w'ork.” “How 
long?” He says. \ am out of work mev for sevi'ral we<‘ks.” That was in the 
imuitli of .liilv or August. He says, ” W’eli, <lo you w’ant a job?” He said, “I 
w'ant very much tin' joli.” Ib' says, “You know’ I am a contractor.” “Yes,” I 
says, “1 know.” Ho says, ‘‘Will you go to w'ork for me?” I said, “ Y'es, I 
will.” He su\s, “Put one thing I want to tell \ou. do not talk about hours of 
work. You will work as many liours ns I will tel! you. Are you satisfied?” He 
says, “ Y('s.” “And then <!<* not talk nhoul wages I will pay you.” “About 
wages, I want to know’ w hat I am going to get.” He says, “ Ch. well. If you will 
work wi'll.” lie says. “I v\ill pay you .$8 a w’eek.” I said, “Well, $8 a week? 
I used to Work in the season for .$10.” “Do you know,” he says, “I am an 
old pressor, aud one of the best in town, and even if you w’ant me to work 
Imh'tlmfo hours for .$8, I do not know’ whether I can do it.” Now’ he says. “ You 
lui\e been out for six or seven wei'ks, and you have not earned a cent, and you 
cun he out another week, and It is true If you will work for me. you w’ill get 
.$7, and now you can not pii’k up $8 in the street.” So 1 do not know whether 
they finally agreed upon the point <»f going to work, but this was the trend of 
the <*onvorsation. 

Another incident <lnrlng our general strike. We prcpare<l the text of an 
ngroement for indi'iioiuUmt manufacturers stipulating conditions. Mr. Rosen¬ 
berg wrote down the text. I was writing It. and he was dictating it. He Just 
told me. Tie kept on <llctating. In one of the clauses it said that a piece 
of w’ork should he calculaled at the rate of 75 cents an hour. That is, if a 
garment tokos two liours. U should he a dollar and a half. If It takes only 
an hour, It should lie cuh-ulated tit 75 cents. There was a group of men 
there, all the general strike committee present, and one of them said to Mr. 
Rosenberg, he said. “You are greedy, did jou want to stipulate 75 cents an 
hour. If you stipulate 50 coins an hour, it will he given, and It will be more 
than we exi)ect.” Uosenberg says, “ Never mind,” he said, “ You think the 
rate was foolish, so you say. and tldnk we should ask for 50 cents an hour, 
why, we will get 25 or 30 cents, but if I say 75, wo get a chance of getting 50 
cents.” 
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I am speaking to-day— I can not say I know it from niy own personal ex¬ 
perience, but 1 am telling of tlie business agents, that in most shops the onl- 
culatiou gives it as a dollar an hour. That, of course, does not mean that If 
you worlf 50 hours you earn $50; only calculating the prire of a garuient at a 
dollar an hour the chunce.s are you will earn $25 or a \v(H*k, whicli inean.s 
during the season you may work the jear around at the rale of $10 or $17 a 
week, bei-'uuse tlie cloak trade is very complicated. The styles cliange so much, 
and when you get garments you have to go for trimmings, as Mr. Itosenberg 
told you, and so on. There is attnclnsl a great deal of waste, so that if you 
calculate u garment at a dollar an liour, at the end of the week you would 
probably get $25 or $.'i0 for 50 liours. 

Comniissioner O'I’onnki.l. How Infs the protocol brought about that Increase? 

Mr. Dyche. The general strike of 1010 brouglit about this comlltlon. 

CommlKsloiier O’Connell. <1o into the protocol; what has been your experi¬ 
ence of that? 

Mr. f)YcHE. Another Incident, I will lncori>ornte what Mr. Uoseuberg said 
about the dilftculty with the lawyers. It was about last year, at this time, 
we had a dltlicuUy with the manufacturers on the question of out-«>f-to\vn 
shops. Tliere w'as a light between both lawyers as to what should be <lone; 
how’ it should be written and what kind of letters should be exchanged be¬ 
tween the manufacturers and the union, and for two weeks our executive 
lioanl could transact no business. We were always dls<’ussing tlie text of 
sotue letter to be written to the emt>loyers, un<l our lawyer said it must lie 
written one way, tlie “t ” must he cros.sed in a particular way, and tlie law- 
>(‘rs of the association illsugreed—and w’e tlioughr if we could meet one <lay 
in tlie oHlce of the association, and 1 suggesUnl to Mr. Silverman, the presi¬ 
dent, I said, “Mr. Silverman, if you will give your lawyer a couple of weeks’ 
vacation, and we will give ours the same, we will adjust it.” I do not know 
whether the lawyers got a vacation, but 1 Know w'e came hfgetlier, and got 
along, niul the out-of-town shops were d(*alt with In spile of the lawyers. I 
believe, Air. Chairman, tliat if wo could induce our people? and the manufac¬ 
turers to give their law'jors a couple of weeks’ vacation and forget to call them 
back we would get along nicely. 

(k)njmlssioncr C'Connkij.. Is there some ])resent disturbance in connec¬ 
tion wdlh the protocol? 

Mr. Dve^rr. Y(‘s; and that Is «lue- 

(Jommissicner O'Connell. Are tlie lawyers rosponsllile for tlint? 

Mr. Dyche. It Is true, because we have been fortunate enough to try to run 
our relations with the union, without the lawyers’ iiroteotbm, on th<‘ questi<m 
of wJiat (hey call abstract nglds. The reason why, Mr. Chairman, I say the 
lawyers are a hindrance and not a help to that, Is not because 1 have n preju¬ 
dice against lawyers. Some of them I like very much, wdam they attend to 
tludr ow’n union affairs, and that is when the lawyers sptaik of the rights, 
and those rlglits which have been estahlished by law’. Unions have absolutely 
no legal rlglits. With the union ilsrdf, it is largely a question of might. 
You can not bring a union into existonci* except by having—this protocol 
was created through u big struggle. In the union all tlie rights that the w’ork- 
ing pi‘opIe can get anywhere are largely tlirougli having strikes, and when¬ 
ever they cease struggling for their existence no amount of lawyers and legal 
technicalities will give them anything, and because the linvyers are trained 
in the defoTnllng of rights only, that Is wlu're the trouble comes in. 

Some of you at this time are trade-unionists, and you know what I am talk¬ 
ing about; and anotlier thing I have noted that lawyers have a great contempt 
as a rule for traile-unions and trade-union followers and melhod.s, and we can 
not run our relations with the manufacturers, except on w’oll-delined policies 
and methods, w’hich the lawyers are either ignorant of or they have a con¬ 
tempt for. 

Commissioner O’Connfxl. Poes the protocol provide in any way for the ad¬ 
justment of the thing that now seems to be in dispute, that Is causing a sort 
of unrest among the people in the trade? 

Mr. Dyche. The protocol provides this, that before calling a strike or a 
lockout, matters of difference should be given over to a board of arbitration. 
f)f course, I want to say this— I want to illustrate one of the dllllcultles tiiat 
W’e have with the protocol, and that is this: The reason why there is so much 
unrest among tlie people is for 27 or 28 years we have been trying to organize 
the cloak makers in this industry, and we have always failed. That is, our 
organization was temporary. We succeeded in organizing sometimes a dozen, 
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sometlmea two dozen, soim?tlineH 100 «hops, but thin industry has to-day about 
2,000 shops, and at the end of the Heu.s4)n it iiieits. Vou could not get along. 
During this time there has h4*en u constant stni^^le between us and the manu¬ 
facturers, but It hua resnltejl in no tangihb* iin{)roveinent. • 

This prot<x;ol Is con<'ei\«‘d on the basis tlint It is to the interest of the manu¬ 
facturers and the lnler<*st of tlie union to maintain standards. That requires 
the cooperation of ti>e manufacturers and also llie <-ooperation of the union to 
maintain tliose staii<Iar4ls. Tlie reason why this protocol exists to-day is 
because it Is as much in the Interest of tJie nmnufaciurer as It is In tho interest 
of the union to maintain ll. Tlie manufacturer is Just as much benefited by 
tho protocol us Is tlie union. 

To illustrate this 1 will glvij jou an lliustration that I had not long since 
with two manufmturers. One was a clotliing manufacturer and the other 
was a cloak inamifnctiirer. 'J’his clotliing manufacturer asked me, he said, 
“Mr. Dyche, I see tliat you are a sensible man, tell me in truth, betw’een man 
and man, wlmt 1ms this geiuTul strike done for uhvIhij ?” Before I replied 
tho clonk manufactun-r sanl, “I will tell you wliat it has done for me. Prior 
to the cloak strike, at the lielglit of the season, I was in the factory from 7 
a. m. until 10 o’clock at nlglit, Salurda.vs and Sundays lnc*lude<l. I was an 
absolute slave to my factory. Since tins strike, on Saturday at 1 o'clock, 
my machine Is watting for me, 1 go into Uie niuchlne and go home, and I do 
not see my factory until Monday m(»rnlng. That is what the strike has done 
for me. I'lio strike lias put a stop to the chaotic conditions which existed In 
tho city.” 

TIhto is no Industry In llu‘ world, perhaps, or very few’, when' tlie dltlerencc 
In prices and tlie earnings between one factory and another existed so much 
as it did in the cloak industry prior to the strike of 1010. 

We Imve liml some shops where the coiulltions were pretty ftUr I should say. 
Tho hours were .12 or 54. There \\<“re simps where tlmre was no Sumlay work. 
There were shops—well, I do not know any shops wliere there was no home 
work, but 1 want to say one of the great iilessings which the general strike 
of 1010 lirought out was the almlilion of home work. Mr. Uoseiiiierg spoke 
about tills, and I llilnk this Is the greatest thing that tlie strike lias Inaugurated. 
Up to July 7, 1010, In spile of all tiie agitation carried on by all sorts of re¬ 
formers, politicians, ami settlement worker.s, and clergymen and good pisiple 
generally, against sweating, in home work, home work existed more than 
ever until July 7, 1010, the day when tho strike was calletl. 

After 0 or 7 o’cloi’k in the evening, wlien people left their shops on Fifth 
Avenue, you could see those pisiiile carrying bundles homo, and some of them 
had two ninchliH's. One macldno they had In the factory and one machine 
tliey w’oulil have at Imnie, and when lliey went home they curried the bundles 
and they would sit at home and work there, their wives and children helping 
them Saturdays and Sundays. 

I want to say that the respectable manufacturers close their shops on Sun¬ 
day, but some of them do have them oiieu and—as the result of this strike'—I 
should say that all tliat lias been ubolishetl. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Wliat Is your general impression of the protocol, 
how It has worked, your experience, and your opinion of It? 

Mr. Dyche. My experience Is that this protocol is an Improvement upon 
what we had. of course, I lane my Ideas. Of course, every one has his 
ideas of Its working. 1 know’ its weaknesses, and I know It has to go on 
Improving. It must make for improvement; but the reason why I am such 
a stanch believer in the protocol and would do everything possible to main¬ 
tain It Is this: That I have had 27 years of hard, laborious work in trying to 
organize tho peojile of my cruft, and I have auffere<l, I mean physically suf¬ 
fered. In all sorts of ways. I do not want to tell you what I have suffered, 
or what my colleagues ha\e suiTert'd, I mean Mr. Uosenberg and a few more, 
and we Iiave swii no end to it except through the protocol. When I say pro¬ 
tocol I say a collective agrei'ment between tl»e union and the association of 
employers. I do not believe that wo can maintain our association In New 
York City wdthout having a collective agreement wltli the employers. We have 
tried for 25 years to have agreements between individual employers, and U 
was an absolute failure. 

Commissioner C’Connei.l, You are familiar with the proposition. We want 
to know the strong points and the weak points throughout the country gener¬ 
ally. 
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Mr. 0TCHE. The weakness Is this: In the first place, 11 Is hard for mir 
people to be reconciled with the Idea that the union should ro and nnikc a 
compact with the employers, i)eople who have beini trained tor years, who 
have been engased for years In a llfe-and-death struggle with the manufac¬ 
turers, and, then, all of a suihlen become confronted with the iiroposltlon that 
the union should cooperate with the association of manufacturers. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. They believe that they should have a right to 
make Individual contracts? 

Mr. Dyohe. I wanted to explain—the psychology of the people who have 
laten cngagetl for years: We have hwii engaged for years In struggling, he- 
causo we have always had trouble. It Is not a quiet industry. Now. [leoiile 
are not like people who come here and accept anything. This Industry has 
been a censeloss struggle and strife between the employer and the manufac¬ 
turer and unfortunately It led to nothing, and after all Is said and done, 
they have been controntisl with this situation—that the union has enlensl 
Into an agreement—Into a compact—to help the manufacturers' association 
and the employers’ association to help the union. That Is somethltig they can 
not swallow. It Is very easy for any detuugogue to come In and toll the imsi- 
ple: “You .see you neeil us,” and there la hell—(>xcuse me for the expression, 
hut that is exactly what we get. That is one of the troubles. I believe' we 
will get over It. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. You think the working people, as far a.s you see 
them, are opitosed to the employers being organl7.ed in an associailon? 

Mr. Oyciie. What I say is this: That the great mass of the people can not 
believe that it Is laisslhle for their organization to act In cooperation with an 
organization of employers. They think that evi'ry attempt In that direction 
is what I should call treachery on the part—I should say a large number of 
ipiir ii(s)pl(>—and it requires an intelligent man to give e.viiression to thesi- 
sentimetits which are largely in vogue, and we, therefore, get Into hot wtiter 
That Is one of the difilcultles. 

Comniisslom*r O’Con'.n’ki.i.. That is the weakness of the tir*<to<'ol. then? 

Mr. I'vciiE. It Is the weaktiess of the conditions. 

The CtiMUMAN. The ttsychologlcttl I’ondltionsV 

i\lr. DvciiE. Yes. It is enough for any man of intelligence to come ami give 
vent to this feeling of the mas.ses; hut it is foolish to think of a man, who has 
devototl his life to the cau.se. that he could liecome a traitor to the cause and 
should Join the employers' association. That is otic of the weaknesses, and. 
excuse tne, in onler to tnaintain tlu' protoetd. you must hate peojde In whom 
the other iieople have confidence: hut if a demagogiie comes and tells the pisqile 
that those ixsiple who have been trying to miiititaiii the protocol are the friends 
of the bosses, then, of course, the protocol falls to iileces. 

Cotimilssloiier (>'( 'onnei.i.. They are in favor, generally, of imiklng agree¬ 
ments covering the trade? 

Mr. Dyche. Individual units? 

Commissioner O'Connem.. With the employer or employers, either Itidlvldu- 
ally or collectively? 

Mr. Dyche. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Or with their direct employer, tor their personal 
eniplovmeiit ? 

Mr. Dyche. Yes. There Is another difficulty in adjusting this. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sornebfsly ought to go down and tell those peo¬ 
ple that the days of Indlvlduallsni, so far as the Indiistrial world Is concerned, 
are past. 

Mr. Dyche. I would like to give you that Job, just now, and you would ws‘ 
how you would look. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am afraid, though, they would not understtind 
my Irish. 

Mr. Dyche. If you siwke French they would not understand yon. 

The Chaieman. Mr. Dyche, can you furnish the commission with a copy of 
the protocol? 

Mr. Dyche. Yes, sir. 

The Ghaihman. And show who are the signers of It. This laaik here Is pub¬ 
lished, that docs not show the signatures of the parties who slgnetl 11 , ami 
who are responsible for It. Who are the resixuislhlc parties for the currying 
out of this agreement? 

Mr. Dyche. When the agreement was 8lgne<i It was signed by the officers of 
the International union. The strike was called by uu order of the Interna- 
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flonnl union. At a vote of tlie convention of tlie international union held In 
Boston It was siKned, hut there was no distinction then as to who are the 
parties. We then were in tills position, of course, not being lawyers, the 
cloak makers’ union, noting tlirough the board, and the International officers, 
were one body, bur fortunately had a lawyer come into the situation, and 
the first thing he did was to come before the manufacturers’ association 
and raised the q\n‘stlon n.s to who were the parties with whom we had to 
deal, and then there was a hullabaloo about It, and the question of whether 
the International union was to deal, or a joint board of the cloak makers, and 
we hud wrangles, ami we had fights up to to-day. 

Chanmlssloner 0’(’onneij.. Is tliere any possibility of the protocol arrange¬ 
ment being broken off at all? 1 ask you that, because a gentleman in the 
hotel told me tb<‘r(‘ was a possibility of the whole Hung ending in a day or two, 
that It uilgiit he broken up. 

Mr. Dychk. Kveryttilng Is possible Iii this worUl. 

(’ommlssloner O’Connku.. I do not moan In lliat sense, but tliere is the lia¬ 
bility. 

Mr. Dychk. There are Intlueneos at work, and (hero is an agitation carrioil 
on In th(* newspaper's by ((rMalii parties tliat the protocol Is a farce, that It Is 
a bad proposition, tliat It Is all for the employers, and this is done as much 
as everything else, to bring about tliat great dissatisfaction witli the protocol 
wlileb exists at the presimt time, and to which Mr. Uosenberg referred. 

CoinndssloruT O'Connki.i.. Well, In your opinion, what Is there behind that 
desire to break that olT; is there any justifiable reason or is It a whim of 
somebody? 

Mr. Dvchk. No* absolutely. 

(Vunmissluner O'tkiNNKi.i,. I do not want to put you In an embarrassing jk)- 
Blllon by asking these quest ions, 

Mr. f)vriiK. 1 <io not know. 

(’ommlssloner OY’on.m-.i.i,. It is not compulsory on you to answer it. 

.Mr. Dychk. I would say that the protocol is based on the Idea of concilia¬ 
tion. r do not wani to bring In personalities, Imt 1 believe (he whole trouble 
Is cnusml by a <*crtaln person wlioin the union was unfortunate emmgh to im¬ 
port into this sltualiou. Aud he, in my opinion, is ineapahle of performing 
his ftinctlon of mediation, but lie wants to nuallnte, and, of course, they have 
the mass with him. Ami t understand the manufacturers refuse to deal wUlt 
him, ami tliere is the possilillily of (lu.s protocol being broken. 

('(unmlssioiier D’Connkll. ’Hie personal opinion is that along the lines of 
the prislecessor Die prifiocol has la'en of s('r\ice to all parties concerned, em¬ 
ployer and emlo\e<l, ami is still possible in that respect? 

Mr. Dychk. It Is full uf errors ami mistakes and troubles, but It Is still an 
improvement over (he one we had. ami tliat Is all we expect. 

(hmimissieiier U\i,i \m). I would like to ask you this question: The wnge.s of 
the prt'seut (wessers ami cutlers, what are they? About how long does it take 
a person of onlinary Intelligence and reasonably young to learn any one of these 
trndi's? 

Mr. Dychk. ’Phe pr(‘sscr—v<m see tlmre are various grades in the industry; 
some of tlu‘ lower grades one can do pn^sslng in a couple of weeks, but in tiio 
highest gra<le it r<Hiiilrcs years. It applies to almost every branch of it. 

The (^H.uuM \N. Is tliere anything more which you claim to be of interest, Mr. 
Dyche, Unit you care to submit? Do you want to say anything about the effect 
of this protocol on sanitation? 

Mr. Dychk. It ymi care to listen to what I have to say in the way of im- 
plo^lng tlu' prot(K‘ol, If you tliiuk it would be of any use, I would express my 
opinion. .» » y j 

The Chairman, Yes; I woubl like to hear about that. 

Mr. Dy('hk,. I tliink one of the weaknesses of tlie protocol Is that It is Indofl- 
mt.e. 1 beUeve thi‘ union should enter Into an agreement with the manufacturers 
for u si^dtled date two or three years. Under the present existing conditions 
It is Indefinite; any person or officer who Is engageil In performing his func¬ 
tions under the proto<'ol, or w’lio is qualifying for the job, all he has to do is to 
raise a rumpus and tell them, “ You are the slaves of the protocol.” There is 
no stability to the protocol. If we had an agreement which has a specified 
time, say three years, then we would ktmw there could be no agitation for a 
general strike. Tlmt Is to sjiy, <lurlng three years we would have a rest, and the 
trade would not go to other cities, as there Is always a danger when there Is 
an agitation against the protocol, to carry the spasmodic agitation among our 
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nieinbors, and the trade of New York City Is fnjure<] by ft. Buyers are 
to supply orders, but if It specititNl for thr<*e years and ilie y;ivlnK tia« pirfies 
three months’ notlc<s if they want to oluinjte, to negotiate ililterent terms, then 
at least we would be free from this constant a^dtallon among our i>S)j)le by 
(ertaiu disgruntletl parties, and there are always disgruntled parties In any 
organization of 50,000 or OO.OCK) i)eople, against this organization. 

Commissioner 0'('onnei.l. You talk of taking tlie trade out of the city. Has 
the prot<K‘ol resulte<l In having that effwt? 

Mr. Dyche. Not yet; but I have stvn It go on for this lust five or six \v»s‘ks. 
and it certainly will hjive. 

(Commissioner O’C’o.nnell, Are the Now York rates undiT your agnH'ment or 
protocol lUgher than the rates outside of Ne^v York? 

Mr. Dyche. Most decidedly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The employer who ordinarily worked under optm- 
shop conditions n year or years ago, does he now, umler the protocol, send his 
gooils over to New Jersey? 

Mr. Dvcue. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the protocol protect the other manufacturers 
in any way that a m<‘mbor shall not do the same .sort (ff thing—that the union 
provides tliat its members should not go In and work under the rate? 

Mr. Dyche. You mean all the out-of-town simps? 

OomDils.sloner O’Conneix. Supposing you and I are employers, we enter into 
a contract to pay so much. We would pay on the same ba'-n. but 1 would slip 
out quietly and go to Philndelpbia and have them niailo quietly. 

Mr. Dyche. If you did it quietly, the protocol does not provide for I’lilln- 
delphia. 

Oonmdssloner O’Connell. Does it prolilbit a manufacturer who is under the 
protocol and jiaying a price in New' York from taking his goods to .Tersoy ntul 
having them made for a dollar or fifty cents? 

Mr. Dycjik. Tlirough an opinion expres.sod by the boanl of arbitration, an em¬ 
ployer can not do It. 

<.’ommis'<loner 0’(.'onnell. Ami what d<‘ they do with him if lie does? 

Mr. Dyche. They fine or expel him from the association. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The reason I ask is that Mr. Itosenberg spoke 
about It. 

Mr. DYCiic There are two other points from A\hich we .suffered before Iblo 
whleh hav(‘ been nbolisheil, and one is the mvd of giving security for a jeh 
Ih'ior to IblO in <ird(*r to kiH*p a j<»b we had to give tlie employiT security, and 
another evil whi<-h w'c were working under was tlie irregularity In tin' pay¬ 
ment of wages. I will give you an illustration of my case. I w’as working for 
one of the largest houses in the Cnlted States, doing a large catalogue trade, 
and advertising their goods In various magazine, and so on, and tliere besides 
glutting badly paid we were ’•♦‘qulred to wait sometimes three or four days be¬ 
fore we got our pay. We would be told, for instance, that pay day would 
be on Tuesday. We w’ould come on Tuesilny and would wait half an hour, 
and then we were told that the pay was not made out. and “You slmiihl go 
home and come to-morrow.” (tn Wedn(‘''day we wait until s<nnotimes 8 o’*’hK'k, 
and then my turn would not come. They would not pay any more. So 100 
or 200 woulil be left, or 50 would have to wait for Tliursday. Sometimes on 
Thursday, as it happened, the superintendent slatisl lie lui<I no time. So we 
w'ould come on Friday, and I laid to wait several times, four evenings, four 
nights in the week waiting for my pay. After the strike of 1010, under tlio 
protocol, the union has abolished it. We get our pay regularly fixed, and that 
Is one of the great advantages with our people. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And I understand, Mr. Dyche, that practically 
your opinion of the whole situation is that the fact that you have not had 
probably still better results from the protocol Is because of the interfiToncc* 
of certain parties and the democratic Idea.s of others and thft fear that the otli- 
<“lals of the union, by coming In contact with the employers, become ccmiaml- 
noted in some way. There may be some possibilities of tbat. 

Mr. Dyche. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But it is liardly possible, and with the probability 
of extending the protocol in certain lines, nn<l the Improvement of It In certain 
lines. It can be made still better than It Is? 

Mr. Dyche. About extending the protocol, I w’anted to tell you we have 
Just now had a strike In Philadelphia, That strike w'as lost. During the 
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strike one of the representatives of the Government, or at least outside of that, 
several parties trle<l to Intervene, and proposal the 

"What Is the use of slgnlnp; the protocol? Why, In New York Cl^ the pro- 
tocoMs KOlng to be broken, and we‘ have refused,” and they said “The pro ^ol 
Is a bad thins; It alves them no stability, and It always threatens strikes, 
and as a matter of belna' ruined we would rather be ruined by having the 

employer's mouth? Does the word mislead them? /‘‘fo®,®* “I ®“ 

“ agreeme.d." or a “ contract.” Would not they understand that better? 

Mr. Dvciik. rrohably the manufacturers’ side will tell you all about my 
Idea because I believe I am accused of being In the pay of the manufacturers. 
Gominlssloner lltKimnN. You said "employer.s”; were you speaking of the 

*Tomnd'ssloner O’Coknkit,. The word Itself Is In a way misleading; are they 
kind of suspicious of the word? . . , , , , , 

Mr. Dychk. Through this constant agitation which has lately been carried 
on against the protocol It has become very obnoxious. , , , 

Goiurnlssloner (I'Connki i.. And the wortl Itself—lots of people ask what does 
“ rirotocol ” mean? They do not seem to understand. They are ordinary people 
who are not familiar \Uth the Kngllsh language. Those In the trade would 
have some Idea It was misleading or deceiving or something—th(‘ word Itselt, 
It would not be so plain to them probably as the word “contract or agree¬ 
ment.” 

Mr. Dvcue. I do not suppose the word Itself- 

Comndssloner ItAi.i .Min. I understood you to say that about -,000 manufat- 
turers are In tlie business In New York. 

Mr. Dvcue. Two thousand shops. 

Commissioner l(vr.r,.vBo. In New York City proper? 

Mr. Dvi'iiE. Y'es, 

Commissioner It.vi.iAtU). IIow many employees? 

Mr. Dyciie. Flflv thousand, probably. 

Commissioner ll.vi i,.\iin. Wind idiout these persons whom you say can learn 
to be cutlers and pressers In about two weeks? 

Mr. Dyciie. They start as helpt'rs. 

Commissioner l!\ii,\uo. And when they become cutters do they all receive 
the same wages? „ , - 

Mr. Dyciie. Some of them get above the scale—those who are extra etncient; 
the extra elilclent get above the scale, but the scale Is the minimum. 

Commissioner lUi.i.sim. It Is supposed to be a minimum, and the employer 
can pay more if he wishes. 

Mr. Dyciie. In the cutting traile they have a law which requires three 
years of apprenticeship; before that he Is simply a helper, and gets less than 
the scale. 

The Chairman. It Is the wish of the members of the commission present 
that they will liear Mr. ITourwich first after they reassemble. 

Mr. Dyciie. Can I go? 

The Chairman. I thought you were through. Excuse me. 

Mr. Dvi'iiE. I am sliniily asking you If you have any more questions? 

The Chairman. 1 thought voii were through, and I was going to adjourn. 
Conmilssloner (VConnei.i,. 'fliere are no more questions. 

Mr. Dyciie. Have you any niore questions? 

The Chaihmvn. It is hardly worth wliite to take up any more now. 

The commission will take a reces.s until 2 o'clock. Mr. Hourwlch will be 
here then, please. 

(Whereupon, at 12.20, the commission adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m.) 
afternoon session. 


Met pursuant to adjournment at 2 p. in. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen. I think we can start, although there are only 
two representatives of the conmitsaton present, but It Is all a matter of record, 
and what they do not hear they can get from the record. I want to call 
Mr. Dyciie back to the witness stand for a few minutes. Mr. Dyche, will you 
take liie stand? 
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The Chairman. Mr. Dyche, on your testimony regarding the matter of 
attorneys In connection with the protocol and in connection with the wliolo 
matter that has to do with the relations between the manufacturers and tlio 
ladies’ garment workers, the statement you made was very general in char* 
in ter, and I thouglit I would ask you if you deslrwl to add anything to It or 
to make any additional statement regarding that phase of your testimony? 

Mr. Dyciie. When I was speaking of the ditliculty tlmt we had In dealing 
with tlie manufacturers by reason of the intervention of lawyers, of course, I 
was alluding to the difficulties which I sliould say. 90 per cent of them, were 
trade dlfflenltles, and so the lawyer did not understand them; he does not un¬ 
derstand the nature of the trade, he does not understand the psychology of the 
p(*ople with whom he deals, and therefore he does not undtTstnnd the method 
of adjustment, and he injects always the question of arbitration rights, ntal 
in that way complicates the situation. Of course, when the question comes 
before a court of arbitration wla‘re finally it is hoIUnl down to a matter of 
rights, as sometimes It does, tlien, of course, the lawjer may be helpful; hut 
tliis is an exception. As I said, 90 pet* of our dlfilcnlties are trade dilfi- 
ciilties and what I w'ould call psychological dllficnlties. You know we are en- 
gag<\l In manufacturing ladies’ garments. It Is a very trouhlesome Imlnstry, 
hecuuso we are making garments for women and overytlilng pertaining to 
women is full of trouble and strife and diniciilty, and we found that the In¬ 
jection of lawyers lias been a hindrance ratlier Hum a help. 

The CriAiKiiAN. Let me sny right liere, that if in tlie testimony of any wit¬ 
ness there appears something that anyone iiere conshlors, directly or Indirectly. 
In any way a rofiection upon himself or upon his profession or nnytldng of 
that kind, if he will let the chairman know, lie will he given an opportunity to 
Ih.‘ heard. I want to ask Mr. Dyclie nnotluT question: Wiiat effect does that 
ininilgration Into the port of N(nv York have upon the continuity of favorable 
relations under tliis protocol between your organization and that of the manu¬ 
facturers? 

Mr. Dycue. In this way, that it results in what T would call a shifty popu¬ 
lation. The largo Intiux of immigrants makes Uu* i»roi)lem of the union so 
much larger to absorb them and to train tiiem to .\nierloan metliods. The 
great innjoriiy of them come fr<»in Kussla; a large number of them have been 
engaged at borne In fighting autocracy, in fighting ukases of tiie Tzar, and to 
a great many of them even obeying an order, even though the order comes from 
Ihe union, is repugnant to them. Some of them make no distinction between 
an order of a business agent ami tlie order of gemlurnie; pcsiple engages! In 
lighting ol>edlenco to the Czar are not ready to adjust themselves to have to 
obey a union law, because to them .all laws—at least, they have been at home 
engagtsl In fighting law.s and all of a sinhlen they must obey union laws, and 
1 say this complicates the problem of making work and carrying on the problem 
vlth so much more difficulty. Of course, difficulties are not Insurmountable, 
because most of the people are amenable to rea.son and they are ready to listen 
to the advice of the leaders, provided they have faith In the loaders. Of course, 
if a situation arises w'here the honesty and good faith of the leaders is at¬ 
tacked. naturally the opportunity of getting discipline at all Is almost Im¬ 
possible. 

The Chairman. Shortly after their arrival, how are they toward standing 
for the price fixed by your organization? 

Mr. Dyche. Well, most of them do stand for the prices. 

Mr. Lavck. With regard to these Immigrants, are tliey not usually willing to 
work for half, or less than the rate fixed by the protocol? 

Mr. Dyche. Not as a rule. 

Mr, Lavck. Do any serious difficulties occur in that particular feature? 

Mr. Dyche. No; we have found them at least a class of .Immigrants that 
were very ready to organize and Insisting upon standards being raaintalnefl. 

The Chairman. Mr. Dyche, do you wish to add anything further? 

Mr. Dyche. May I add to some of my testimony as to the nature of the 
difficulties we are w'orklng under with the protocol? 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Dyche. Our people are suffering from a good many evils, but I should 
say that most of them are not due to the protocol, but It Is quite outside, from 
other causes. Many people come to me and tell me about the suffering they 
have and undergo i*u tlie protocol shops, and when I ask tliem, Arc tlie condl- 
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tlons In the nonprotorol shops, Independent manufactorers, any better, they 
admit that they are not; they say It Is not so; In fact, so far I have not heard 
It stated by anybody tliat the conditions In nonprotocol liouses are any better. 

This contirms my contention that a great mutjy of tlie evils we are suffering 
are outside of the protocol, and no amount of tinkering with the protocol will 
alter It. It Is due to the nainre of ihe indu.siry itself, seasonal fluctuations, 
etc., hut the great defect of the protocol to my mind is that 80 per cent of our 
lM*ople are pieceworkers, and tlie protocid inaUe.s no standards for pieceworkers. 
We have slandanls for workers, and tlie fact is we have but very little 

trouble In adjusting dltlicultios with week \\orkers; but when you come to piece¬ 
workers—y(Hi liave heard al'«>ut ihe.se c(nnpiaints, about the.so constant changes 
of styles, that nspilre constant (oljustments of prices, and tliere Is conse- 
(pieiitly constant friction in the sliops. Tliere l.s to-day more or less adjust¬ 
ment, and tills udjiisiment l.s a great cause—I should say of at lea.st 00 per cent 
of tlie trouble we have with the mamifaeiurers is duo to tlie fact that the pro¬ 
tocol l(>ft no provisliins for any standards of jiiocework. We have this also: A 
iimnufactnrer very olf«‘n sees for a piirflcular garnienf that he has to pay $5 
for the making, wliereus liis next-door neiglihor can gel it out for .$4 or .$3, and 
the ri'sult l.s that lie go<*s to wi^rk and tries to got hl.s work done olieaper out¬ 
side. As it l.s, it l.s to each sliop price committee, and the nmniifacturor 
coiiu‘s to the conclusion that the price committee has been too stubborn with the 
]»rl<*es, ami tlie nionuMit the niaiiufnctiirer finds out that ids next-door neighbor 
can get a similar garment done oinaiper lie tries in ov(‘ry possible way to get it 
done clKMiper, and \ery often he succeeds In getting rid of those people who 
liave trleil to maintain lilgluT prices. 

The result is w(‘ liave a gnait deal of what I should call discrimination with 
some of th(‘ni, wlileh no amount of tinkering wltli tlie protocol will settle. 
Manufacturers will tlnd ways and menn.s, and you can not slop them by getting 
rid of these people wlio want higher prices. 'I'hese people will natiirnlly use 
illscrlmlnation, and it is not po.s.sihle at times to find it out wliori it is used. 
I am fMM'feetly satisthal (hat so long ns you have a comlltion of affairs where 
one mnnufaeturer can get ids work done 20 to 25 per cent cheaper than another 
for Ids garmmds he will get it. 

'riie ('iiAnL\r.\N. Do 1 uiulerstaml that if there are two Anns on Fifth Avenue 
of exactly the same class—I mean in the same class as to quality of goods 
turiKsl out—that there has lieen no centralized effort to secure practically a 
uidforni price for )d<M'e\\ork In llio.‘<e t\\o tlrins? 

Mr. ItosKNRKiKJ. My conviction Is that you can not get it; tliat It is pliysically 
linpo.sslhlo to get if. d’ln're lias been .some effort made In stamhirdization 
lately, I understand; some method has been adoptoil of trying to adjust it, but 
my Impression Is tliat It will he futile work. My contention Is that you, until 
you can get tlio cloak trade on wes'k-work basis will have this tronlile wliufever 
.\<*u <!o. Our trade Is too complioaUa!, and the amount of labor you put in one 
garment nnii anoilKU*, nifliongh oufwanlly it looks very much alike, yet the 
mechanfe would soon llinl out the differenoe.s. 

The OiiAiRMVN. It Is regulat<'d in some trades; for instance, In Mr. O’Con- 
nelTs trade. Supposing there are two pieceworkers working on machine work 
of (lie same class, on plv'cework, the same kind ami class, tliey are paid the 
same price? 

Mr. Dychk. In tlie same factory? 

The rirAiRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Dy'chk. Ye.s. 

The Chairman. And tlie same in my trade. 

Mr. Dyche. Yes. Ihit If two manufacliirer.s working, different Arms making 
the same garment, In one factory an operator will get 10 of the same kind at 
Ihe same time, but In the next, factory lie will only get perhaps 5 of the same 
kind, and the result is that the man wlio got.s 10 of one kind will make 30 per 
cent more than the otluT. the price b4‘lng the same. 

The Chairman. The diflk-uKy comes In the output, then? 

Mr. Dyche. Yes. lUit wIhmi tlie price coiniidttee calks to make the price 
they don’t know how ninny of this particular garrmait they are going to get In; 
usually they get 10 In a bundle, and If tliere are only 8 in a bundle they will 
only get perhaps tjtl or $1.50 a day, wliereas with 30 In a bundle they can make 
$3 a day. 

The Chairman. Is tliat all, Mr. Dyche? Anything else you want to offer? 

Mr. Dyche. No; nothing else at present. 
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The Chaibman. Now, the commission desires to cnll some of the members of 
the Joint board reprcsentlns the union. A number of names have been suli- 
mltted to me and several different ll.sts, and they are not marked, ntul the 
chairman Is uncertain who belmifts to that Joint hoard and who do not, I 
have here G, M. Wlshneslc, Is ho a member of the Joint board? 

A VotcE. No. 

The OiiAiRMAN. Is Sam Martin? 

A Voice. No. 

Mr, IlovKwirn. I am chief worker and secretary of the union. May I make 
a sujntcstlon, Mr. Chairman, that you call tiiatn .Mr. Cotier, who is a clerk of 
the union? 

The Chajeman. All rljjht, we will cnll upon Mr. Cotier. 

■■ TESTIMONY OF MR. PEREZ COTIER. 

The Ciiaikman. Mr. Cotier, what Is your position In the union? 

Sir. CoTi.ER. Kecordlnp: secretary. Local No. 1, Operators’ Union. 

The OitMRMAM. Are you a member of this Joint boanl? 

Mr. CoTi.ER, No; 1 am not a memher of the Joint board. 

The CnAiRMAN. I <Io not know whether you were or not What do yon 
know rcnardinj; this protocol and its work In connection with the union, and 
She tis your story Just ns you want to sive it yourself? 

Mr. CoTi.ER. I can say a lot ahout the protocol and about the effect on the 
relations between the union and the manufacturers. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i., .lust po ahead In your own way and tell us the 
entire story in your own way. 

Mr. CoTi.ER. I know that the protocol In fteneral shotild he pood if It would 
1)0 workahle, but the position they put it In is unworkable altopetlier. It is 
nnwork!d)le becau.se they do not phe us an answer to our trotibles. to our 
complaints. If the conditions in the tisnle are now belter than they were 
before, it Is not on account of the protwol, hut it Is on nc-ount of the peneral 
strike that we had. The peneral strike bettered the conditions, but the protocol 
did not at all. 

The Chairman. Talk more that way, Mr. Cotier. We can hear you here, 
btit the people out there can not. Turn your face In their direction. 

.Mr. Cotier The object of (he prolocol was that the conditions of the con¬ 
tentions should be foupht out any time and the strike sliouhl he maintaitied 
always a.s lonp as the protocol will exist, unless the protocol can prcvtuit it. 
and the protocol failed to ilo that, and after three yoirs and a htilf since wo 
have had the protocol we have had four victims of the prolocol; we had four 
clerks, and all of them were victims of the prot'X-ol and notie of them woiilil 
stand It any lonpcr. And we will have the vicUtns on one siile or the other 
slilc, becatts'e the protocol the way it works now no clerk will he successful if 
the protocol be not amemled. The function of the tirotoi'ol is that no discrlnd- 
nntion on the part of tin* w'orkinp peojilc—(hat Is, apainst thi* workinp peojih' 
shall happen, hut In fact the protocol probs-ts the inamifactnrer when he 
w'ants to discriminate apainst the peottle, and it never proti'cts the people when 
they are discriininatetl apainst. I wdll give you Just one story and you will 
see how It works. 

There Is a firm by the name of Stratton. It happened that they had for a 
foreman tliiwe one who was formerly a .scab agent, a scab, tunl so on ; he was the 
foreman there. His habit was to Insult the people and Insult them very badly; 
so It hapiiencd that the people made complaint to the firm about him before, and 
the firm had never paid any attention to It; but once the people stopped their 
work It was different. And when the people stnp|)cd their work the firm did 
not complain to the union and did not cotnphdn to their association of their 
stoppape of work, but they promistsl them that If the foreman did not behave 
In the firm In the future they would semi him away. Well, a few days later the 
foreman Insulted a girl so badly that she got hysterica. The people went to 
the firm and asked them to live up to their promise and .send away their fore¬ 
man, and the firm would not listen to It, and they stopped work; and when 
they stoppeil work they were discharged; and after they were discbarpisl none 
were taken back except those the firm selected. They .selectetl a few the 
people who did not complain and who were satisfied with any price given to 
them. The fact Is that when the foreman Insulted people no action was taken 
against him to protect the people, but when the people took a stand they were 
all dls^arged. And knowing that they are all Italians and that they are very 
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ha-sty, lnst»*ad of trying for a fow (lays to keep thorn, ami have a meeting, 
oral toll tlaan tho irmtior coiihl bi‘ straightened out, they did not give them 
tlmt ohanco. Instead of tlmt, they give them until to-m6rrow afternoon, and 
tlroy itiUHt Hit down to work, and tlion they will Imvo a complaint: and they 
had* the exiMTionre as soon as they sat down to work, they had the experience 
tliat tiro.v would novor got n‘spo< t, hooauso it will come before the board of 
grlovancos, and tliey would never have a chanoo; and so the thing remained as 
ft was !>ofore. 

Now. here is another ease; AcoonKng to tire protocol our people do not have 
to strike; they do not have to stop from their work; If they do so, the union 
must Instniot tlioni to go to work, and If not the manufacturer <llscharges them. 
It iinppened in one phu-e that there were 8 operators and 0 cutters, 1 a machine 
<‘Utt<T. They had wm-k for lOP to 120 innehlnlsts; and they asked them, “How 
niueh do yon want for a Jneket?” And they said, “90 cents.” The manu- 
faehirer nsko<l would tlu'y take 50 cents; ami If they would not take 50 cents 
he \sonld semi outside Well, they did not give them work for two weeks, and 
the 0 euttcTs were cutting steady and tlie work was sent out. And according 
to tlie laws and regulations you say all tlie contractors should be registered, 
but at the same time they S(*nd work outside to people that we never know, 
because nil (lie contractors nie not registered; and tlie moment we want to 
flml out If a manufacturer Is reglstonsl they make it dlfhcuU for us to find It 
out. 8o It seemed that our p<'oplo W(‘re f<ir two we<‘ks without work ; they were 
not giving them a piece of work; they were cutting work and sendlng it out 
ontsble, an<> our people were locked out for two weeks of their wages, and the 
protocol did not protect them a bit. 

The On MUM \n. Tlow was th(‘ protocol to blame for tlmt? 

Afr. Ootiek. T will tell you. ^\ hen we come to the board of grievances we 
always had a tie vote, and th«‘ nianufaetiiror nhvnys vot^s for their side, and 
our pisiple nlwa.vs vote for our side, and tlie situation r<*malns the same as 
befon*. We are always the complainants—we always complain—and we remain 
with the complainants; find they are always satisfied, liocause the manufacturer, 
If lu' w’ants to g<‘t bis satlsfaetioii. he simply flri's tb<' men out; he gets his 
siitisfaetlon when we are looking for our rights, and wo don't know whore to get 
tluMii In the board of grievances. We know we can never get justice, and we 
never did get jus(lc<‘. When our clerk and the clerk of tlie association agreed in 
the shop that the men shall sit down to work, even tn that case we did not get 
justice; Imt when our clerk told tliem, “If this Is the case. T will go out 
tlirough tlie public and see about It,” even in that ease, when your ow’ii repre¬ 
sentative admitted that we were right, In that ease you did not give us justice, 
when this argument w'ns brought to thorn by the decision of their own clerk; 
and If W’c want to apply to the board of arbitration w'e can never get them. 
The board of arbitration moet.s once In a year or once In years; so our com¬ 
plaints liave been piled up and have piled tip little by little, and now we are 
In the face of a big moiintatn, and we can not jump over it. 

A statement was made before this morning that the bettor class of our people 
are In favor of a iirotocol. I say It Is not so. I say tlmt the most Intelligent 
people of our union are against the protocol, but they are agitating to maintain 
the protocol beoause (bey believe that there is coming a time when all our people 
will understand what Is good In the protocol and what Is not good, and then 
they will go out and demand tlmt tire protocol shall be amended. The best of 
our people belh‘ve. and they find out nml they feel that the protocol gives no 
protection to them but It always gives protection to the manufacturer. 

Here Is another case wldeh I will tell you. I was at the time I speak of in 
a shop where the mnnufaoturer had 127 machinists inside, and he had work 
for the 127 nmehines Inside, and they had never had to send out work outside, 
and still he had his force of cutters, and bo began to work and send the goods 
outside, and his machinists not working, and still they did not give a chance 
to work Inside nbd all the work was sent outside at that time. When he was 
askeii why he did so he said he got the work outside done cheaper. We never 
were able to lo<'ate where that work was sent out. And once he brought In 
si>eclals: he said he had an order and he wanted to settle the price of a gar¬ 
ment. and we told him the price of the garment would be 75 cents, and he said 
he would only pay 55 cents, and we said we would not take It. The next day 
he comes, and says: “ Boys, I have a special here, a special order, and yon 
must make It up for It Is a special.” because It Is a special we must make it. 
They said: “ Yon told us we must take all the specials, and if we had any com¬ 
plaint we can go before the board of grievances.” When he brought In the gar- 
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ment I saw It was the same giirmeiit he had the day l)efure, and he wniUi'il to 
settle It as a special, and 1 said; “ If this Is the case, when you are sendina out 
the stock, send out that special, we don't want to make that special"; so we 
were called to our union and the union ordered iia that we must make that 
pimient, bccanse If we did not the manufacturer would lose a customer; and 
that was the last day of November, the last day for me to touch work. 

Another time was after not having a stitch of work In.side of two weeks, we 
were compelled to do that work, and as soon as we did that he took off 100 ma¬ 
chines In order to get rid of these people, and left In about 20 machines and 
picked out some men of his own, and when we wanted to .stop work to comiiel 
him not to make this special order, in ortier to give us the other work, we were 
couiptdied by the uidon to do it. Weil, I was on the work, I was sergeant, tbo 
man with the big stick, and I said to them: “Hoys, we must work lii'cau.se It 
is the order of the union," and when they asketl me afterwards wluit wili tie 
done with us. what can happen afterwards, because they make nothing, well, I 
hud nothing to answer them, and I don't know what to answer the iiooide when 
they come to me and ask me the same question, because t know tills situation 
has created a dissatisfaction since the strike uii till now. The first winter after 
the strike the conditions were better, but since that time the conditions are get¬ 
ting worse and worse, and I don't know where we will get. We liad tlie first 
time, the first work after the protocol, was a man in our ranks that we had full 
confidence in, Mr. Sam Pol.vcarii—he Is a tailor by trade, understands It all 
right, but he Is not a lawyer, so he did not study tlie iimtocol ns far ns I did, 
so he tried to do his best, but when he felt some harm was being done to our pw- 
jilc, anil lie did not have any li-gal arguments to usi\ so lie cried. lie said : " You 
lire doing us barm, and I don't know wliere It Is;" so they did not want him. 
tlicy said he was iinpollte. You see he is only a tailor, and If he Is a tailor we 
can not get rid of liim. He usisl tlie metliods of a tailor and not tlie words of 
a lawyer: he used the language of a tailor and I aupiiose he was very excited 
and I presume they did not want him. 

Wlien we had the next cleric he rend up on the protocol and he said: “ Why, 
the protocol protects us as much as the employer. The only thing Is the 
protocol Khali lie made workable." and lie showed ns the protocol has leakages 
and he wanted to patch tliem up: so the manufacturers said they did not want 
him. They said that the protocol would he good; the only tiling was it had 
leakages, and they ought to he fixed here and there; so they refused to have 
anilhing to do viih him and be was sent away. 

'The third one was Mr. Dyche, our general secretary, and he had that Job of 
the Stratton case and some others. lie lielh-ves that mediation is the best. 
We don't believe in It, because we have had inedlatlon enough; we have had 
mediation to an extent so that our people are going out by the thousands 
Into the street, and the best of our people are dlscriminati'd against; so, before 
the protocol, if a good man was kicked out of a shop, he had a chance to go to 
the next place and get a position, hut now the manufacturers are against him; 
and if a man is said to make trouble, although lie claims he has not been 
making trouble, If he is working for a price and if he Is protecting his work, 
If he Is proteotlng a presser, or whoever It is, that tills Is the case about. 
If a shop Journeyman wants to protect the people In the shop he Is kicked out 
and he can not get another iiosition, tiecniise they telephone from one to the 
other alioiit him, and they ask who he Is and tliey tell each otlier, and he can 
not get a position; and we have thousands of people who can not get positions 
because they are blackmailed. Of course, If we can show he is blackmailed, It 
Is all right, and the clerks will assist us to put him back in his place; hut you 
know the telephone company has no records to show. Take, for Instance, 
when a man has be*>n sick, and he is going out to work and he has been to a 
place and n.sked for a position, and he is told: “ Oome next day and you will 
get it," anil next day he comes and he is told there is not any vacancy, and we 
know what it means. We feel it; all of us. 

Tile riH.vraMAN. I understoorl Mr. Rosenberg to say this morning that ,vou 
have about 4,000 cases that have come up In one form or another, a large 
number. How, in the main, have those cases been settleil? 

Mr. CoTr.E*. 1 will tell you. As soon as we know—the trouble comes out 
wfore the ease comes up before the board of grievances, or before It Is ad- 
JustiHl, a week or two, say. In the height of the season, the man loses a week 
or two before It comes up In the board of grievances, and when It comes up 
We don’t know whether he will win it or not. Our clerks know It, and they 
know that If one of our men loses his position two weeks in a sea.son. and the 
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BtMiKon laHts Koven or el^bt woeks, if he loses two week of Iiis living, It seems 
they know the effect. They 8(‘ttle in the sliop, or wlierever it is; they don’t 
care whether It Is justice or Injustice, they try that the man shall remain In 
the phjco, and they give In to *anytliing, because they know they can not get 
Juslice higher. On the other hand the clerks of the association know it, too; 
they know tliey want to have on record not tliat we win case's, but to have 
on rec<>rd cases that we were right dm's not suit. You see It does not do for 
tiiein to sIkjw we were right on this ca.se and in (ids other case wc were right; 
they (hm’i want to liave tliat on record. So, as soon as they see that one of 
otir people |,s right and lie will come Ix'fore the board of grievances, where we 
will get justice and wo will go on record that wo are right, they will not let 
it get to (he board of grlev/inco-s and instead jou will see marked on record, 
“(luse tuljusfed.” That imain.s (Jiat (hey did not want It before the board of 
grievances and did not want to liave it on Record. 

The (’itAiRMAN. ^Veil, do you mean to Inform us that the clerk representing 
the union ami the cl(‘rk r<‘preseidlng the employers are desirous of keeping 
these cases jiway from the Ixmrd (»f grievances? 

Mr. ('ori.iji. Ne; I say our jieople, our clerks, are compelled—if our people 
woidd not be Imman beings, and we would think that the protocol Is the lust 
word of Irnporlunce lo setiie trouble between capital and labor, we would say 
our people are only llgures in (he movement, and vve don’t care for that Lot 
us got the 8uff('rer.s, so tlmt they will have statistical case.s, and they don’t 
want tli(*m. If they would takt‘ the policy to luivo our ptsvple suffer in order 
to get proofs against liow the protocol is working, we would have piles and 
piles, all the cases W(‘ vvouhl liave for jiroofs; but our people are human beings 
and (hey want (o nuike a living, jind we can not have llmm suffer on account 
of the probx'ol. 1 (•an not think tl»e protocol Is the best work, 

(’omml.ssioner 15 vj i ahd. I><>«‘s your probicol provide that If a man or a woman 
is discharged unjustly they shall be compensated? 

RJr. t’oTLKu. 'We tried once to have If, and 1 think a rule was accepte<l that 
if a man has been diKSchnrged, and be is In the right, he shall be paid for it; 
Imt v\e waiveil this rule for the manufacturer to have to pay for lost time. 
If W(' insisted on tlie manufacturer paying for lost time we would never win 
a case. 

The (hfAiit.MAM. You say you will never win a case? 

Mr. (VriKK. No; bo would never give In if he would have to pay for it. 

The (hiAiuMAN. Do you mean by that you never win a case because of the 
protocol? 

Mr. CoTr.Ku. I wish we did; but I say it Is black on wiiitc all the time. Tl>e 
man Is not in u position to help himself. It happened last time, when both 
clerks agreed, it means both clerks agreed that the workmen had the right 
\Vliat does (hat mean? It means that even the clerk of the association agreed, 
ami he found out tliat the man was right, and then they decided, both clerks 
decided (hat tlie man was right, ami ho inu.st go back to work, and even that 
time the mamifaclurer appeale<l from the decl.slon, ajid when it was brought 
before the l)oard of grievances, they were arguing five hours, and then our 
clerk used this argument: “blvon now vvlien your clerk admitted that we are 
right, If even now jmi will not admit, you will go out to the public and say 
notliiiig doing any more.” Thou after live hours’ arguing they agreed, both 
clerks agreed. 

The (’iTAiHMAN. Thar last presentation would seem to indicate to us that 
you f(Hd that the inamifncturcrs are not living up to the protocol? 

Mr. CoTiKR. Aii.solutely. 

The (biAiRMAN. lIow linve most of these, tlie large number of ca.ses, been 
dlsjvosv'd of; Imve tiny lie(>n disposed of so it was reasonably satisfactory? 

Mr. roTt-EB. I tlilnk I explained it before. Our clerks tri^ to agree on each 
and every thing bocaime they know If they will not agree, our people will suffer, 
so they must agree and must take care, because our people are human beings 
and must live, and so they must agree. But if every case would come up 
before an Impartial man the cjmes would look different. 

The riiAiRMAN. Well, what would you recommend to eliminate this trouble? 

Mr. OoTLKB. I woul<l recomuKuid (hat the board of grievances shall be amenderl 
and that in order that vve shall get justice, whenever we have ft grievance— 
becjiuse when the manufacturer has a grievance he \ir«» up his rights, the 
only thing he does, he discharges his man, or he sends his work outside, and 
he keeps our people on starvation wages, so he has satisfaction, he has no 
grievance; if he has a grievance he does it himself, he Is bis own prosecutor, 
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he is the lodge, he Is the district attorney, and everytliing; but we liavc no 
l)oard ot grievances and nobody, and In fact, we have no hoard of arbitration. 
Tlie board of arbitration is to the effect tliat in future he sliali not look for his 
rights; our union consists of individuni.s, we consider every man as an In- 
(iivldual. and if every one of our people was five or six weeks in a place and 
(lid not get work, and waited for tiie season to come wlien he could get work, 
and he is used to that place, and when there Is a pri<’e committee and he wants 
a certain price, and he is (ilscharged it means he lias lost everything, and he 
lias to go now and look for another place—and you must rememlier that our 
work is not like the work of builders; for Instance, in the Iniildlng trade a 
man may work one day on a building on Fifth Avenue, and the next day he 
may work on a building on Cherry Street, it la the same work—a dlffi-rent 
class of work, perhaps, but the work Is tlie same; and then on the same day 
lie may work half a day in one building, and tlie next half a day in another 
liulldlng. Hut It is not so with our people. Sometimes it takes our people 
nocks and sometimes a season to get used to a place, and it lie la tlirown out 
in the beginning of a season he loses that season. 

The Chairman. Has tliere been any more discrimination since the protocol 
tiian there was prior to that time? 

Mr. CoTLEB. Prior to the protocol, the manufacturer never fired a man 
I laughter 1, lie never fired the wduile siiop I mean; he fired tlie men. He mlglit 
tire a man but he found a now place. 

Commissioner Ballard. You want to convey tlie idea tliat now under tiiis 
system when a man is discharged he is practlcnlly blacklisted? 

Mr. ConxB. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. Don’t you tliink manufacturers without a protocol, 
with a sort of adjusting agreement, could carry on the same system practi¬ 
cally? 

Mr. Cotler. Before wo were not and now we arc. 

Ciimmlssiouer Balukd. I suppose you did not noilce It so much before? 

Mr. Cotler. Before we were not organized and tlicy wi're not. 

Coinmlssloner Baixard. Tlien, when a fellow was dischargial and wont nliont 
ids business he had nobody to complain of. 

Mr. Cotler. No; he was dischargial and went out and got work; liiit I don’t 
know whetlier we Khali accomplish as much ns in a strike, and the Idea of 
llic protocol was that everytliing we got in a strike should be nmintaimvl. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnell. How do yon propose to amend tlie protocol? 

Mr. Cotler. We want an Inipartial man, wlio shall adjust our dlfferencea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t catcli the idea. Suppose you wanted to 
amend it; if you gave notice of six months or a year can you do so? 

Mr. COTIJUB. The first tiling is to amend the hoard of grievances, and to 
amend the hoard of grlevanci's to the eff(>ct that there shall bo an impartial 
man there. 

The Chairman. Suppose you wanti'd to change tlie jirices for the cutters; 
Iiow would you go about tliat? 

Mr. Cotler. I tlilnk. now, and this is not a foolish tiling to say for Hie pro 
tocol. It Is old—that is, It is without any limitation of time; it means that the 
way the .standard is now it ought to remain for always, and it happened that 
the pressers said that the prices that they had thr(“e years ago they can not 
live on now, and we must have in the protocol that it shall be for a certain 
time, or there shall be a clause in the protocol that from time to time we shall 
come and ask for amendments or ask for Improvements, or it shall be for a 
certain time. We don’t know whether It is for 10 years; they can prepare this 
and we can prepare this and see it we can get along. 

Tlie Chairman. Who is there here tliat can tell us how they propose to amend 
tlie protocol? 

Mr. Julius Henry Cohen. I can state that. 

The Chairman. Will you do so? 

Mr. Cohen. The rules adopted by the board of arbitration in a copy 
ot which you have in book of reports 98, provides for requests for conferences 
by each side. The union can at any time request a conference. Last May the 
union re<iuested a conference for some 14 amendments to tlie protocol. Tliese 
amendments were discussed for nearly tliree weeks in sessions tliat covered two 
or three volumes in the record. Upon some ot the points an agreement was 
reached and the protocol is now amended as a result of that agreement. Among 
some of those points is a system ot trying to standardize these prices you have 
heard about tii-day. If the points in controversy with a party are deadlocked 

38819“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-3 
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im nppoal lies to fho board of some of wdilcS*lnvoIve Increases 

board of arbitration several of the ’ jm-tper matter you have heard 

in wapms, ami some .■banK.>s ,n ■'"H'I « ; ^|,'\‘,„p„Vtial chairman, is now pend- 

spok(m of the boarll of arbitration appointed Mr. 

liiK before the board oi to the board of grievances and 

Wliifdow us an ImpartInl person to .'a-'p it statistical Innulry. That work is 

I,r. Wilder and one 'fh ’ onuniu'^ tha? Send of hearing 

Msoizrs:;., Ir r 'IS 

‘''AIr'coTrKa'.''Tn'regVr'rt!;uiu^ I'ohen has spoken of now as to the con¬ 
ference here l.s the i-esiilt. We eomplaln that we can not get justice at the 
Imar I of grlva, ' % ami we wante.l lo have a remed.V. Of course, we know 
that a.s a,M>n as oar (..'ople Hod out (hat they can not get any an.swer on the 
question of their grletooces, (he prices fail down and down on the plecetrork , 
first, tho week work<'r.s are able fo give a statistic of liuvv tiiuch they earn. vVell, 
they*can not do It for jileceworkers up to now. We did not have it, and we are 
not In a [losltion to bring it up to the bounl of arbitration. Besides with tlie 
week workers, tlie pro.ssers, they can not make a living wdth the wages they 
are getting or with the \\ag<“s (liey got five and a half years ago, and they dc- 
cid<Hl that they must get a raise In wages at the same time. I believe that the 
standard of living for pieeoworloTs is higher now than It was three years ago, 
Just as It is for the week workers, and at the same time if we wanted to get 
a remedy in order that our prices should fall down they did not help us. And 
you know wlmt they are doing now about the standardizing of prices? Yes; 
we see it. I’liey are trying to take off or set down 30 per cent of what they 
paid before on the pieceworkers; they are trying systematically In the shops, 
and every shop, to get off the pidce for the pieceworkers since they resisted the 
prices for the week workers, ami if tliey can not do it inside they will send the 
work outslile. 

Tlie OiiMKMAN. Tliose arc tilings the people feed, but In regard to the big 
question of the protocol, in regard to avoiding strikes, etc., does that appeal 
to you? 

Mr. CoTLKU. Yes; if it 1 m‘ \\orkai>le, but it has no handlers to carry it. 
(kmimissloiuT tvt’oNNKi i.. Well, If we i>ut handles on it? 


Mr. (Vn.KR. I Tiiiiik so. 
(’onmdsslonor (Vt’oNM.i.t 


H’w'o or Ihree? 


Mr. tkrn.KU. Two is enough. 

(loimuls.sioner (V(’onm:i.i,. You believe that handles can be put on? 

Mr. f’oii.KH, The trouble is tl\at as soon as a man coracs to understand the 
business and lie sees here and there a leakage, then that man is no good. 
Oenunissioner <V(’o\nki.l. Wlio says he is no good? 

Mr. CoiiFU. The other side says he Is no good. 

Commissioner o’C'onnkii.. But you are equally represented, aren’t you? 

Mr. (\)ri Ml. Yi's; hut thov are alw^nys the proseetitors and we are always the 


complainants. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. In that case, if that be the case that you are always 
the complainer'4. you have the same power that they have. 

Mr. (Vn.Ku. Tlie only pmMT is to stop their work and this Is provided by the 
protocol. 

Contmlssloner O’Connei.i,. And the only power they have is to close the shop 
down or semi tlu'lr work some\\here else? 

Mr. Oo'n.F.H. It seems the protocol up to now—that the association has gone 
up; they lane donliled the number of members; and, although there are Inde¬ 
pendent manufacturers, it seems It pays tliem to be In the association. 

Commissioner (Vi'onnki i.. One of the gentlemen spoke about going back to the 
individual with ibe employor. Do you find that? 

Mr. ro'i'T.KR. No. sir; our pi^opio will never go back. I say the trade can not 
go back lo tlie old condition of their bodies as they were without the protocol; 
our people will die for It. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. They will have a contract? 

Jfr. CoTiJCR. Even with a contract you can not get them to work longer than 


they do now. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. They are now educated up. 

Mr. OoTLKR. They are now eilucatod up, but we have now another element 
more than we had before. Years ago we had another element, and now we 
have another. Our. dement now Is as soon as they claim they have something 
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suit, im> wmi: iNotrsTBY. 

you can not get It back again. Then It ia thelra, and you can not take it away 
until yon kill them first Now, our people won't w'ork after 6 o’clock; they will 
not carry bundles home, with or without the protocol ; they will remain the 
same, even In one place or in another place; it will not make any difference; 
they remain the same; It don’t amount to anything. 

The CuAiBMAN. How many hours did they work before 1910? 

Mr. Cotij:b. In some places as much ns now and In some places more; they 
worked" more at that time, but now they feel they are not used to work as 
loug as they worked before; and you know It Is much easier to get us«l to an 

f sler life than It Is to go back to a worse condition. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.i.. What do you believe about this general talk that 
has been going around the- city and In the newspapers that there Is going to 
be a breaking off? 

Mr. CoTi.r.B. If they go even ns far as you tell us, who shall represent us? 
This Is, I believe, the element—I made a remark before that we had four clerks, 
and all of them were victims of the protocol. I believe now that everyone who 
will try to carry it out will be the victim if he will stand for our .side, and If he 
tries to get for our people everything under the protocol that Is coming to us 
he "ill be a victim on the part of the other shle. 

Commissioner o'f’oNsKi.i. Do you mean to say your employers are now trying 
to say who shall represent you? 

Mr. CoTtEB. You see we have had four clerks victims already—three of them 
by the asswlatlon and one of them by our own people, because ho has a differ¬ 
ent opinion from the oidnlon of our pisiple, from the opinion that they have 
now, and that Is our secretary, Mr. Dyche. Our people did not want him, and 
the association did not want him. You see the situation Is the men can not 
have atiyone. Even if you bring the Itest man In the world, he would be a vic¬ 
tim to one side or the other. 

Oommissloner O'Connktj,. Whom do you moan by “our people”? 

Mr, CoTt.EB. The working people. 

The CtiAiEMAN. What has this protocol done for you In the way of sanitation? 
What Improvement has it made in that direction, if any? 

Mr. CoTi.EB. Well, It made good; but I don’t iteliove this Is the only cause of 
the protocol. Of course we are Installed, and we have now more sanitation In 
tho individual shoi)s. Not only tin- protocol—the prolwol shops are sanitary 
alri-ady. hut thej are not uidon shops. The Union Suit & Cloak Co,, I don’t 
believe there Is a Icetter sanitary establishment In the trade, but there are 
milon conditions there. What is the good of the sanitary conditions if there 
are no union conditions? Sanitary conditions would not give us bread. 

The Cn.crRM.cN. .\ll right. Mr. Cotier, I wnnt to bear from the president of 
Ibe .loliit board, Mr, Alpine, I think his name Is. Is the gentleman Iiere who 
was called? 

-V Voice. He Is not here, Mr. Chairman. 

The CnAiRMAN. Then, if he is not here I am going to call Mr. Winslow, If ho 
is here. 

Mr. Winslow. Mr. Chairman, I have sent for the reconls and they will ho 
liere shortly. 

The Ch mrman. Are you going io have them here In a short time? 

Mr. WiNsrow. Yea, sir; I have sent for them. 

The Cii.mrman. Is Mr. I’erlsteln hero? 

Mr. Peri.stein. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you take the stand, Mr. Perlstein? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MEYER PERLSTEIN, 

The Chairman, Before you start In, Mr. Perlstein, we have ralseil no question 
about the gentlemen wandering far afield, but I whsh you wojiht endeavor to 
esplain to the commission the workings of the protocol as well as you can; your 
experience In carrying it out, as a member of the joint board; Its effects on the 
trade ns to wages, hours, and conditions of latair; and what appears to you to 
have Ix-en the result of the adoption of that protocol, so far as the Interests of 
the people you represent are concerned. You are secretary of the Joint board, 
are you not? 

Mr. Perlstein. Yes, sir. I believe that the protocol signed in 1910 hns brought 
or helpeii to bring about better conditions In this trade. I believe that the 
protocol has helpeii the manufacturer better to under.stand the union man, and 
ihe union man better to understand the manufacturers. It brought about 
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, , ,, ,,,.,,1 I,,.,, 1 , 1 ,. t ,, come toKftlii-r ami to settle their dally troubles, 

that hoth sli es .should ‘(),(, protocol has some faults that 

ih.ms mai the controversies in the shops shoultl Ik‘ avon e.l rvliere In .»ome 
.sniiif ^iiirnu-nt cjin In* .s<*ttN-(l nt a dollar and in otiior shops the sarae 
^nrinent ami style can 1,0 soUlod at FO cent.s, becauso the manufacturer who 
ttt'ls iM'ttoi' union men, men niat are tr.vinit to itet tiie better classes, If he 
hnou'.s Ills iiolt^hhoi' is ti'.tin;! to ftot tile Ifottcr of these union men, who will 
.settle Ids prices at a clieaper rate, it inake.s troulde. Tliese are tlie main trou- 
bi(*s in tile Iriide. 'I'ln' protocol Insmalit niiout itt the .secoml year of its work, 
the manufacturers and tiic workers sliould come togetiier and they should try 
to Colne to some nndcrstandjnit nnd to work out .some plan how these thinjis 
can he uvoidcil, and I lliiidt It this tlimt; slnmld be avoided we would not have 
so many dlscritidniition cases as my friend Brother CotIcr spoke about. 

Tliere Is anollier lldna. 'I'iiere are some inanulacturers In the association, and 
al.so imleiietideiit mnniilticturer.s, who would try to get rid of the union, with 
the associiition td’ the protiM-ol, and this Is the same trouble; but the protocol 
as a ruli‘, 1 hclleve, Is a very good Inslrumcnt, as far us the working of the 
union v illi llie niannlin furors is ccmceriied. 

'I lie Cii.uii.MA,\. Ho ,vou lind tlie comlitions as to the earnings of the members 
us good or oi'tter now limn llioy were before tide agreement was hail? 

Mr. I’Kiii.siKiM. J lielleve tliey are now much better tlian before. 

Coiund.ssloiier O'Uosmci.l. Ho you tidnk there is any steadier plan of oin- 
plo.Miient uniler lids plan tlian llic old plan? Are the people earning greater— 
are tlie total earnings greater? 

Mr. Piaii.sTiii.N. Well, 1 don’t tliink .so; I tidnk it is on the same basis as 


'rill* (’iiAiHMKN. Tlint is, ns fni* us steiullness Is concfrnesl? 

CommisslontT O’Connei.l. Yus. 

Tho (’iiAtuMAN. Wlml lire l!ie particular things as to which >ou believo tills 
prot<»col could he clianged? 

Mr. I'KUi.sTKiN. Tlie trouble comes in sometimes that we Imve cases for nd- 
Juslmeid, and wt' liave deputy clerks and also a iiourd of grievances. It happens 
iliiit sonu'iinies (lie clerks can not agree on some case, and the case Is brought 
before llie board of grievances, and tiie iioard of grievances sometimes disagree. 
It Is true that iii some Instances the hoard of grievances gives an answer on 
da' troubles; but In other instances tlie board of grievances disagrees, and I 
think if ^\e lual .some impartial man wiio would decide the disagreement most 
of die troubles would be avoided. 

The (JiiMKM \N. What are the duties of the joint board that you are secre¬ 
tary ol'V How do they have relation to this grievance boanl? 

Mr. Peki.htkin. Well, according to the explanation of the arbitrators, tliey 
are tlie real party to tho protocol, and the international union are die guar¬ 
antors of it. 

Tlie CnAiuMAN. Tlu'y represi'nt wliora—this joint hoard? 

Mr. sTKiN. Tliey repre.sent the 50,000 workers alhllateil in the different 
local unions. 

The CrtAiuMAN. That Is, they are elected from each local union? 

Mr. Pnui.s'iKiN. ^vs; tl\e meti from each local union. 

(Commissioner O't’oNNni.j,, Are tliey elected by general vote of the member¬ 
ship? 

Mr. 1‘EHi.sTEiN. Yes; some elected by the membership and some the local 
union sends as dcicgales to the joint board. 

Commissioner OVonneil. Have you had many cases that have come up to 
the board that you lune disappiroved of yourself and would not take up, and 
that you tliouglit it was not warranteil taking them up? 

Mr. Pkklstkin. Yes; 1 want to mention one case that the previous speaker 
mentioned; that is die case of J. C. Stratton. I believe the trouble with J. C. 
Stratton hapi>('iie<l that m'ither the firm nor the union men agret'd to the rules 
of the board“Of the protocol. Mr. J. C. Stratton was one of the employers 
wlio tried to avoid some trouble in his shop by going into Individual agreements 
with his employees. It hnpf«‘iie<i also that people In the shop were discharged. 
It happenetl about three wt'eks before the people stov>ped work, and according 
to the rules of the hoard of grievances, it Is not permitted, and the firm not 
agreeing, I thlDfe.the two clerks of the association tried to adjust this matter, 
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and they settled that their employees should sit down to work. The second 
time they stopped, and the union came to them and told them to sit down to 
work, and they refused to obey the union, thinking that the firm would settle 
the trouble individually. 

Oommlssloner O’Connkli,. That is merely a local case; both parties might 
have been in the wrong in not accepting the protocol. 

Jtr. PEKLSTEm. No, sir; the protocol as a rule has nothing to do with these 
small ca.ses. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. Do you think you have as many or less cases now 
since you have had the protocol than you have had before? 

Mr. Peklstein. We have had more cases. The general strike was prior to tlie 
protocol, and b<'fore the general strike we had no organization—or we hud an 
organization, hut it was very small and we hud no trouble; we had no members 
and we had no trouble. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is easily understood. Is It not a fact, how- 
e\er, that you have now an organization and have got a protocol and that the 
men feel more justitlfsl, and hence they come forward with the grievamns now? 

Jlr. I'Eui.sTEiN. Possibly. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. Hence the protocol has built them up? 

Mr. 1‘EULSTEIN. Positively. The union has brought them up to this stage 
that any trouble In the shop comes to the uidon. 

The Chaikman. How long have you bwii In work here? 

Mr. I’EKLBTEtN. In New York? 

The Chair-man. Yes, How long have you been In the trade here? 

.Mr. 1“EH],STEIN. About 11 years. 

The CnAiRMAN. Now take these matters of the discharging of men or women, 
whether Ihere were more reinstatements when you were unorganized or had 
simp rights promiscuously than there arc now. or whether there are more now 
than then? 

.Mr. I'LKLSTEIN. Before the strike, when a manufacturer discliarged a man bo 
bad to go and hmk for a cloak Job and he Inal no one toooniplnln to, and now lat 
has found an opporliinity to eomplaln, and m>w there are more complaints. 
Iteforo that strike, where there was no union, a manufaetiirer usisl to give his 
men 50 cents for a garment wddcli was worth a dollar, and if he did not likt; 
11 he told him to go for anolher Joh, .Now. when (he waa-kman <lemnnds a dollar 
for a garmenr and the mainifaelnrer wants to give hitn 50 eenls, and he won’t 
work for it. the manufacturer has no right to discharge 1dm on acoount of llial. 
Hut Ix'fore tlio strike tlie manufacturer hud a right to hire and dlscliargc him 
any time he pleased, aud tliere was no one to complain to or to take cure of 
tlio.se workers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlien yon have standardized tlie prices now; at 
least, you are doing so gradually, if not cuilrely .so under tlie protocol, which 
it wiLS not iMissihle for you to do under the other situation of affairs? 

Mr. I'ERLSTEiN. It is fHjsitlvely now tietter. 

Mr. I.altk. You said sometimes the manufacturer waiibHl to pay .50 cents 
where the workman wanteil a dollar? 

Mr. Perlstein, Yes. 

Jlr. I.AUCK. Who deciihsl the prices? 

Mr. Perl.stein. The way the thing stands now It ought to lie decided. 

Jtr. I.AUCK. Is there a hoard? 

Mr. Perlstein. No; there Is no board; we are trying to establish who shall 
settle, one on the part of the union and one on the part of the men. 

Commi.ssioner D’Connell. If a manufacturer flxed the price of the liohhle 
skirt that Is coming up, and he lixeil the price at $2, and the man wanteil ijt 
for It, If the raamifacturer said: “ I won’t pay any more,” would he have to 
take the price under this condition? 

Mr. Perlstein. No; the iieople are not working, and the .employer did not 
iiinke his orders. It is true some of the eiii|iloyers have tried to send out their 
work to anotlier plaoe to be done cheaper, and In most ln.stunceB tlie employer 
does not make the garment, and sometimes lie gets the iieople together to 
settle it. The truth of the matter Is when the employer needs to send out his 
orders, he would not care for 5 or 10 cents, he will come together with hIs men 
then; also his people want to make a dollar, and they are trying to come 
together In some way; but a better machinery ought to he establislied for the 
settlement of prices. „ ,. 

The Chairman. Can you give us an Idea In a ease like this: Suppose there 
are 100 jieople working in a shop, and the iiereentage comes under the weekly 
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scale that Is worked by jour p'.nocol, can you give us an idea what percentage 
conies under llie piecework for which the protocol makes no provision? 

Mr. I’t,ai,.sTKj,M. Seventy |H'r cTiit |iierework and 30 per cent week workers. 
Oonnnls.sloner O'Cosvkij,. Tliere is an agreement for the pieceworker to he 
paid hy the piece, Isn't tlu're? 

Mr. I’EiinsTKiN. There la an agreement for week workers, but not for piece¬ 
workers. 

(kuamlssloner O't’oSNEi.r,. No amount for [lieceworlters? 

Mr. I’Eiii.HTum. No. In slop shop.s they are making as much an $20 a week 
and In other sloji shojis lliey are making as unadi as iii.l a week. ’ 

Commissioner (I’Co.v.vkh.. Hi you have much complaint over that? 

Mr. I‘ebi.8TeiN. Yes. .sir: and very much dlscrlminnlion over that. I mean 
discrimination not from Ihe a.s.sociatlon as a whole hut from the individual 
inaaufaci ureas. 

The Cfi,eiB.UAN. Are you rend.v, ,Mr. Winslow, now? I.s Mr. Win.slow there? 
What other repres-eniallve of the Joint hoiird Is here? IVe are willing to liear 
these men—we are n ll/Ing to hear them, hut if tJiere I.S no one liere to answer 
for them we will go on; that is nil. 

Mr. Iloiuiwicit. Mr. Chairman, mav I he permitted_ 

The (,'jiAtKM.viv. No, .sir; not now. You will he given all tlie opportunity you 
want to he heard. Are there nay members of the Joint hoard here'' ‘ ^ 

Mr. I.KAiiMt. Mr. Chairman, I know ahont the Joint hoard 

Win';m Vr'um ^andf^' it. 

What Is your position, Mr. Lender? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. MOKKIS 0. LEADER. 
lUmfer & 

ihm wmIw 

Mr. I'KU'KU. WvW, 1 }|(Y protocol ns a whole. In fact, has lmnrovo<l the romii. 
tloriH, ami It Im such that It has oUminattsi strikes. It ^flves the onnortuiiitv to 

through tin fussing alioul Ihe protocol. la <ither words, unfair manufacturers 
uascrupiiloiis mnmifa,turer,s-aad there are (|iiite a iuiiiZ7orth™iwhhm 
tiike advantage of being meiahers of the Cloak & Suit Manufacturers' Priitec- 
the A.ssoclalion and illscriminiiling and discharging, and not having the whin 
v Zt" '■"'i"’r'"‘; ‘''-"'-Idual memhers, iiianv o he,, a ZsufferZ a 

have mnv. anil this Is the’naUn ^7^0 we 

irSH i'zr'7 ™ 

adMlsts prices? ^ l'«'-e a committee in your union that 

& IWeh^Sers'rah'n’ leTve’I'''f Tn ?o^’ «« Children's Cloak 

The Imlanoe areWor e • ‘ ^ Protocol shops, 

man to settle nriees '.n^i ""^'pendent shops, where the union sends direct a 
Xle are not 4 n 'i‘«orimlnation, because the 

3Zer to the cm liove, he - 7 Prejudice from the 

«7dZVlZ7VZ!:^''‘’'''7^^“"'' 

they emp OT about TO m'™', Zs ti^*’ ’'f »''0PS »t these 0 factories 

I Zm^Ks aTloZr he, . ; "'e.rfttt'ltrd of priesjs In the protocol shops 

h tTon^TOifhas ,! T '"'r f't'P'oiers are stronger. The employ^ 

will hZ his M) C,! s«., enMv''H' '' 's “^rMd he 

ilf ,1 * ^ , Conseiiuentl.A, the prices In these II factories that I mentioned 
before-the prices are lower lima 1« the ludependeut shops n>e“tioned 
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Possibly 1( we would have people direct from tlie union settling prices, just 
as a lawyer represents his cllenl, we would not hnve tlu' bad blood that we 
have now, and this Is the remedy I suggest. It Is true that on the grievance 
board, which I happen to be a member of. In some cases we are at a deaillock, 
actually a deadlwk. Tlie employer—it took him w'eeks to find out he lost the 
case, and this Is the main reason that organization Is now In effect In the 
hands of those people, and It has accumulated for three and a half years, so 
this Is not sudden. 

I am of the oiiinlon the protective association are fair men, aial they have a 
number of manufacturers who ar(y unfair, unscrupulous, just ns we have bad 
ts'ople, too. Only all bad isople are not able to do ns much to make the comil- 
tions worse, like the employer. 

The Protective t'loak & Suit Jliimifneturers’ Association have members with 
It who have nITiliated with llie protocol. The fact is this: From l.oO members 
of the as.soclatlon at the time we signed the agreement, of 120, I bi'tl(>ve, tliey 
have now about 300. Tluit i.s ipiiti' a good protection for the employers Joining 
the as.socintlun, and this l.s no strike; ami if the pisij'le are active in settling 
prices and try to get a fair price. Py the way, g(‘ntiemen. I want to call 
your attention to tiie fact that our trade constilulc.s 30 to S.o per cent plecew'ork, 
20 to 15, week work, ami comsequcntly it is con.sinntly a bargaining between the 
oiwralor and the employers. Tlicre are so many styles, and actually tliey mailo 
tlie men .so disgu.sted that you liiid after tlirco and a lialf years of the orkO'iitlon 
of tlie protocol tlial a number of peoiile liiiie an Idea, proliiildy, wliy, I do not 
know, tliat they would he lietter olT a1 least if tliey could express tlieir feelings 
and stop from work, and now they are not in a iiositioii to do it. 

A number of miinufacturerM are not dealing in good faitli with the union. 
Tliey used to call our attention to the fact that tlieir prices are lower. In these 
outside factories we used to try to .stamlardlze, on the one side, and on the 
other they were creating them. Tliat there was a game In which the employer 
had the best of It In my o|iinion, because 1 am able to Judge, having fit) [ler 
cent of the peoiile working In liideiiendent sliops, union pisiple and 10 per 
cent under protocol conditions, and I know wliat T am talking about. The 
unfair employers brotiglil about tinfair condilions; In other word.s. It would be 
better that ilie protocol alioiild be out of existence. You llnd to-day, gentlemen, 
more subiiia'iufacturers’ coiitrai’tors than we had prior to 1910, and they were 
creatisl in bad faith by the employers. 

The t’HAiuMAN. Is there more work made under the contractor s.vstem now 
than there was before 1910? 

Mr. Lkadeb. a great deal. Every one of them is cutting down his plant. 
You take, for Instance, the clonk industry. If I am not iiil.staken. we hnve 
here $200,000,000, by no means less, still every factory site Is decreasing their 
plant, out of town and Brooklyn, downtown, where the sanitary conditions are 
gross compared to the Fifth Avenue sliojis. and this is the charge I make as 
to the unfair employers. They are protected, and the other [leople can not 
strike to protect themselves. We compel them; we hnve to tolerate It. Then' 
Is no work; we have other prices. The bundles are going Into the other 
factories. 

Commissioner Bai.i,ard. Is the work In the othi'r factories ilone clieaiver? 

Mr. Leader. It Is done cheaper. I will explain how. A certain house, 
having two or three styles, they are In a position to ent larger bundles, wlau-e 
the workingman, ns a rule, Is not making smaller wages, only the employer 
gets him to work cheaper; it Is through the kism l•om|)etltlon created. .\s 
regards the employers of the association, and I know many of them personallv. 
If they are very sincere. It is their business during the three and a half years. 
Instead of Increasing the evil, to decrease It. 

Commissioner 0'CoNNF.i.r.. Were you one of the gentlemen who w'ere In- 
tersted In the drawing up of the protocol? 

Mr. Leader. No, sir; I was not. I was a member of the general strike 
committee, and I was not a member of the drawing up of the protocol. 

Commls.sJoner O’Conneei.. Wlien the question came up there of having a 
board for the purpose of adjusting wage disputes and adjusting the prices, was 
that question never brought up and put Into the protocol? 

Mr. Leader. Yea; It was brought up many times. It was dl.scURae<l many 
times. I want to call yo\ir attention to the fact the protocol was ilrawn 
up and at the time of the strike It was a restless time. Even In the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States, there Is room enough In that for a number of 
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ttniendinmtfi. TIk-i-o in nmm fririn«li for iimny nmeniliiioiits, not one, but five or 
«/x, and «'♦* arc Imnd/cap/)Od aJI around. t tj. 

ConnniMsIoncr rndcr fhc prc'<cnt machinery of the protocol Itself, 

do you IniaACifio it ean be amended? 

Mr. iiKAm.H. Oh, yes. 

OommisHleiier O’CoNNKi.r.. Under Its own construction? 

Mr. I.KAPKU. Oil. yes; provldi^il the employer will act in good faith. 
Commissioner o’Connkm.. That is u measure you can not figure in figures 
upon, but the protoc.il Itself will i»ermif of a proper amendment to bring about 
profM'r working <‘ondilioiiH, as you describe? 

Mr. Lk\dek. Ill my opinion. 

(^mimlssioiier o’(N)n\i i,i.. We will take it for granted that the employers 
will be as fair In the inathT as the unions; if not, there ought to be means to 
pmilsii them, ilie same as Ihe members who violate it. 

Mr. I.KADKK. Hut at presiait it is not i>rovided. The employers have not 
(ll.scliilliasi their had miMiihers as we hav<'—they have not. 

Commissloin>r ii’Coanki r.. Have* you had m<‘mhers reinstated by them, and 
when you f«nin(l If was a Just case, (hey were reinstated? 

Mr. l.KADFK. I was mU iiersonally ilealing with that. I was only a member 
of tlH‘ grie\anoo commitiee for nearly a year’s time, and as an officer of the 
Joint hoard, F know all of tin' details. 

('ommlsv.l‘'ner t)’CoN.NKi.f.. l>o you know of many cases like that? 

Mr. Uk.mimi. Ueinstaiing? W('ll. of course. There were a number of reln- 
stateineiits, hiil (hat Is imt a quest Ion of the job. It is bread and butter. 
Sometimes even the man was reinstated. 

Commissioner o’(\innfi.i.. 1 am going to foDow’ it up. If they wore rein- 
stateil, w('re they pai<l for Hie lost tlnn*? 

.Mr. I,KAJ)hK. I do not remember. I do not know’ really if they w’ere paid 
or not. 

Comnilssioiu'r IInkriman. Mr. Loader, you say the employees were handi¬ 
capped III trying it> get amendments; how' do you mean they w’ore handlcapi)ed? 

Mr. Lkmikh. In getting to the grievance board. In fact, tlie most important 
cas(‘s were deadloekisl. Uito Is the Idea. The employer dlscharge.s a few men. 
Ills hnsim'ss was on The f<nv men were out. There were no wages and w'e 
were not In a iiositlon to eall a strike, because this would he a violation of the 
prokx’ol. lu many cases the employer discharged six, and three were to be 
relnstaied, and throe to Ik' discharged, and consequently three have suffered, 
and thiH'e liav<‘ lost (he Job altogether; and In this Industry, as in any other 
imlustry. if a man is accustomed to a shop, It takes him some time to get used 
to another, and tlam, in making these styles, if he makes a certain garment, 
he makes it In half tin' lime of the first one. By losing the job, if he gets 
another one it means almost ruin. It is not like a bricklayer or a carpenter 
making a garment. It takes some time to he an expert, and each factory has 
certain .styles, and by losing the job. It means losing the season’s trade—his 
season’s. 

We have a fall season and a spring season, and the seasons are very short. 
Commissioner IUiiaud. T understood there were about 2,000 employers in the 
trade In New York, is it, and you say 300 to the manufacturers’ n.ssoclatlon and 
about riO.iHM) employees, and how’ ninny belong to the association? 

Mr. LnumK. I'o my knowledge the association employers—they employ from 
50 to 5ri jier cent. 

Commissioner HAi.r.\RT). Why don't those employers l>elong to the manufac¬ 
turers' association? 

Mr. Lkadeu In some cases the employers will not accept them and some are 
too poor to pay the initiation fee and the dues, $350 or $400. 

Commissioner Hai.i.ako. As a general thing, do those 300 employers who be¬ 
long to tlie mannfacturers' assoi-iution treat your union as w’ell as the others 
who do not belong to the manufacturers’ association? 

Mr. Leader. They are treated as w'cH. but If It comes to discrimination, they 
are not trente<l as well as by the Independent shops, because the Independent 
manufacturer is afraid of a strike. an<i therefore he will not appear to dis¬ 
criminate, whereas the man in tlie as.soclatton is afraid. 

Commissioner Hat.i.ahd. So. take It all in all, you do not see much difference? 
Mr. I.j:ai)er. The difference is this: by not having strikes It gives the chance 
to tlie Imlependent manufacturers, who are compelletl to behave themselves, 
having that 50 or 56tper cent; In other words, ail the Important manufacturers 
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In the trade are golns hand In hand with the union ami the Indeiaaideur man\i- 
facturers, they must be good. 

Commissioner Ballard. Are these 300 the large.st one.s. us a rule? 

Mr. Leader. The largest; yes, .sir. 

The Chairman. Let me ask a qiie.stion which none of you tiaiohe<l upon dl- 
reotly: What effect does the protocol have upon the maintenance of organization 
hy the workingmen? » 

Mr. Leader. In my opinion very favorable, because they do not occupy (air 
time in having so many strikes, and they are able to work our organization, 
and the machinery of the union i.s more at pence, and they are able to conduct 
organization work, and prior to the time we had a protocol they were all that 
lime being busy in strikes and lockouts, and the organization was all the time 
restless, and now we have peace. 

Commissioner Ballard. So the protocol, though Imperfect, la a gruKl thing? 

Mr. Leader. Oh, yes, there is no question about it. I am a great believer in 
the protocol. 

The Ch ukman. Do yiai want to ask any quf«tlmiR? 

('ornmissloner IIahriman. What do you consider the woakt'st polnis alaail 
I he protocol ? 

Mr. LEMa:n. The discriminating between ix'ople and hud faith, hy creating 
sulimanufaeturers, who give out the work down town or out of town. 

Commissioner IIareiima.n. Discrimination of what? 

Mr. l.EADER. Di.scriinination, or di.aeharging tli(‘ people, or having the pixqtle 
In the factory and not giiing them work, liecan.se So or 80 iier etmt are [lU'ce- 
workers, and It is constant bargaining, even in the heginning of the season, 
and while they do .settle our iiriees e\ery w(‘ek, we have new style.s. If an 
employer will sec that a man la very active trying to get his rlghts.'and getting 
a good price, that man or a group of men wdll not stay very long In a factory, 
and then again, ofiening alitqis, direct or Indln'ctly, where Ihe goods are going 
In to other factories and iK‘o|de are waiting in the factory, and they have a 
lirlnted price list, and there are no bundles gEdng out of Ihe shoiis. 

Commi.ssionor 0'(k>NNEi.i.. The opiioslte of that is a very strong side. It 
Iirevmils strikes and lockouts? 

. .Mr. Leadki' Sure. 

Cotmnissitu.et O’Connell. There ought to he a haitpy hunting ground hetutam 
llien* to .settle the difference.s? 

Mr. LfLvDEiL Yes, sir; I agree. 

Commissioner Ballard. You sa.v It takes so long to got to the cotnmitt(s* on 
griiwances? 

Mr. Levder. Yes I and not the only thing, but from my knowledge of ini- 
lEortant things there lliere is a deadlock—r> and .h. 'I'he manufacturers were 
linn and the representatives of tlie union were tirm. 

CommIs.sl(aier Harriman. What percentage of the grievances get up to the 
hoard of arbitration? 

('ornmissloner Ballard. I am not In the position. I was a memlter, I believe. 
You will have a chance to hear our clilef clerk, lie will give you the iier- 
centage. 

The Chairman. That is all, Mr. Lender, unless you want to ask any more 
questions. Has Mr. Winslow returned? 

Mr. Winslow. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OE ME. CHAEIES H. WINSLOW. 

The Chairman. Mr. Winslow, what position are yon in ns regards the cloak- 
manufacturing business In the city as regards the manufacturers and the em¬ 
ployees? 

Mr. Winslow. Mr. Chairman, I was asked to conduct an Investigation of the 
conditions In the industry with reference to tlie wages and grlevaucos. 

The Chairman. And you have made that Investigation up to a considerable 
degree, have you, entirely? 

Mr. Winslow. You mean with reference to the grievance-hoard workings? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winslow. Yes; very nearly completed. 

The Chairman. Will you tell us the number of the rases and the classes of 
the cases and what has become of them and such matters as may lie helpful 
to us, and the rules and regulations that govern the board ? 
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Mr Wi.vwtoiv Yi'H sir Tlioro is a set of rules and regulations governing 

the heard of grlevaiiees, adopted In Ai)nl, 19U. Those are included in the 

Bure/iu of Lnhor Itiillotln 9S. 

The riTAiHMA.w. TIhmo are i/i tljere f/rnlicating book in Mr. Winslow’s hand]? 

Mr. Wf.Nsi,ou'. Ves, sir. Then' have Imh-m T.Xld cnsos adjusted from April 15, 
WII, to Octeher l.% I01.T Of that number 179 cases have been before the board 
of grlevane<‘s. The numher referreil to I ho board of arbitration was 20. How¬ 
ever. that means Unit in llie Columbus Day ease, so called,there were 12 cases, 
12 lirms lnvolve«I, making (Uily 1 ease. That Is the number, sir. 

The (TiAiiufAN. Have y<»u a classlflealion to say a certain number goes to 
unfair <liseharge or al!eg(‘d unfair discharge? Tlie number for bad conduct, 
for Instanee; the numl>er for oilier things; Is it all classitled? 

Mr. WiNHi.ow. Yes, sir; (here is a very full classification. 

The (hiAiitMAN. I sujtpo.si* }(>\i can not give us encli one separately? 

Mr. WiN.si.ow, I could If time permitted, Mr. Chairman. 

The CtiAiiiMAN. Wliat? 

Mr. Wi.vHiow. I eoulil, sir, if time i)ennltte(l. 

The (hiAiUMAN. All right. 

Mr. WiNsi.ow. They ar<‘ dividi'd into a great number of classes, some 28 
clasMcs or more. 

The CisAiUMAN. l.et us ha\e Ihem. 

Mr. WiNM.ow. You mean tliose Unit have been before the board of grievances? 

The CirAiRMAN. Yes . 

Mr. Wi.Nsi.ow, The elassiiieatlou of grievances on the part of the unions tliat 
have iH'cn considered by the hoard of grlovnnees were; Discrimination against 
Individual, 27; nllegt'tl wrongful dlselutrge. 21; nonpayment for legal charges, 
111; paving under agreed senh' of wages. 13; nonprotoeol conditions in shops, 9; 
claim for wages due. 8; ^iispiite In price making, tl; Inside .subcontracting, 3; 
diiiilleale.s made by (lie week, 3; irregular price setUeiueut, 3; shop lockout, 2; 
nonpavin'Mit for .Tewisli liolidays, 2; ebanglng i>leee prices (luring the season, 2; 
noncoiiiplianee with the terms of the adjustment 2; cutters working by the 
hour. 2; iiltreaiinent of (‘inployoes, 2; unetiual distribution <)f work, 1; week 
Worker dKeii.irg(‘d in tin* middle of the week, 1; samples made by piece, 1; 
unregDtered eonlrmt shop. 1 . 

Those are all cm the part of the union. 

On the part of the association: Shop strike, which Is known as a stoppage of 
the work, ill; HilerlVrenee with comluet and discipline In factory. 4; complaint 
against shop trealnu'iit. 4; dispute in price imiklng, 3; we(dv worker leaving in 
the middle of the neek. I; union refusing to apprentice cutter, 1; iioncompliauce 
with terms of adjustment. 1. 

Making a total of 179 cases. 

'Pile CiiAiuNfAN. Does >our investigation show in a way how a larg<* numlx'r 
of eases that did not go to the grievance hoard were disposed of? l>ld you go 
Into that at all? 

Mr. WiNsiow. I have not yet stated (he cases that were disposed of by the 
clerks. That Is a very large study. 

Tile <*H viuMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WiNsi.ow. Out of those 179 eases, Mr. Olmlrraan, (here were D disagrt'O- 
ineuts. Those were, of course, taken to the board of arbitration. 

rommlssloner OX'oNNta.i,. How many cases went up to the board of arbitra¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Wi.Nsi.ow. Nine disagreement cases. 

(’ommisshmer (VDonnki.l, Out of a total of- 

Mr. Wtxsf.ow. Of 170. 

Oommi'^sioin'r o’D<innkii,. One hundred and seventy-nine? 

Mr. WiN'si.ow. Yes, sir. 

f’ummissioner *o'('oNNKLi.. ilovv long is that since tlie protocol has been In 
existence'? 

Mr. WiNsi.ow. 1'hat is since tlie establishment of a board of grievances. 
Prior to April 15. lon, there was a conimltD'e on grievances, but the records 
are wholly lna<l(S|iiate to get the material. This record is from that time to the 
31st of October. 1913. 

Oommlssloner O’Oonnf.i.i,. And you are now making an investigation ns to the 
wages paid, and the seasonal occupation, and so on, In the branches of the 
industry. Will you give us the benefit of that? 
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Mr. WmsLOW. The material for tl\at. Mr. Chairman, so far as the fleki work 
is concerned, Is about completed, but the compllutloii of llie matter is not (‘oru* 
pleteti. I could not offer any testimony with reference to that. 

Mr. JrLius H. Cohen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. OConnell to ask the 
witness to tell what tliat Is. 

Mr. Winslow. Nine cases were, and what they invoIvt‘<J? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. Will you answer that, Mr. W'Inslow? 

Mr. Winslow. You mean tlie names of the tirms? 

Mr. Cohen. The record of the cases, the nature of tlie cases. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The record of the cases; wimt the oases were. 

Mr. Winslow. EliminatinK tlie (Mlumlnis I>ay coniroversy. the hoard of 
p-levances deadlwk, only in matters of great importance. The nature of tho 
grievance was as follows: 

Stoppage of work ami lockout. 4; discrimination and wrongful discharge, 2; 
irregular price, 2. There wore 2 cases known as Jaffe and Katz: the records 
are so lnvolve<l—they relate there were 0 cases, but tlie records .show 8 ca.ses; 
iml the re<‘onis are so Involved on this that this other case must he inclu<lod. 

The (UiAiRMAN. How often does the board of grievan(*es mei't? 

Mr. Winslow. Well, Mr. Chairman, the board of grlevaiu'es. In nccordanco 
with siMjiions 7 and 8 of tlie rules of procedure, Is to meet as follows: 

“Tlie board sliull meet regularly as designatisl, ami at appoiiUtMl times and 
places once a week. The im^etings may be postiioneil by mutual consent, ami 
roeords of such po.stpomMiient shall be reconk‘<l on the minutes. Special nuH't- 
itigs of the board shall he called only in eases of emergency, or where prinupt 
or inime<llate action is necessary, am! may be calUsl by the chairman of eltluT 
side ’■ 

IVior to th(‘ month of February, 1012, tlie board of grievances met at Irregular 
intervals; the chief clerks on eitlier side whenever n contingency arose could 
di'inaml the lioanl to im*et Imme<liately or within tS hours. 

The (.^irviRMAN. Do you think that rule is ample to cover- 

Mr. Winslow. Tlmre have lioeii sonu‘ 40 meetings of tlie hoard of grievances. 

Tlie Ch mkman. Do yon think that riUe Is ample to cover tlie necessary work 
of that hoard? 

Mr. WiNsiow. It would .seem to so indicate. 

Coinmi.ssioiu r O’Connei.l. You have heanl some of the gentlemen who have 
npl>eared heforo us criticize tlie Inactivity of this board, ami the slowness of 
tills machinery to move, and so on? 

Mr. WtNsi.ow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’OoNNELr.. What is your impression of that criticism, or that 
fealure of it? 

Mr. Winslow. It would sr^m to me, Mr. Chairman, tliat then* was no neces¬ 
sity lor regular mwtlng.s, Inasmucli a.s Uie hoard could Ik* called together in AH 
hours. 

TIu* Ohaikmvn. How long has a case been pending before that board; have 
>011 tliat? 

*Mr. Winslow. How long have they lioen |MUi<ling? 

The Chairman. I'es. 

Mr. Winslow. Some of the deadlock cases lla^e been pending for weeks. 

The Chairman. How long since the Columbus Day, 1012? 

Mr. Winslow. 1912? 

Tlie Ch \iRMAN. Is that still pending or is that settlial? 

Mr. Winslow. That is settle<l, sir. 

(^Himiissioner O’Connell. How long will it take, for Instance, If a man were 
di.scharged in a .shop to-morrow, and In 48 hours woulil they get this board 
together—get It ready? 

Mr. WiNwLOw. Tliey have the right to get them together in 48 hours. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How long ordinarily does It take to get the case 
ailJusUxl? 

Mr. Winslow. It does not usually go to tho board of grievances. It goes to 
the clerks. The clerks settle those cases whenever jiosslble. However, the pro- 
ct'dure for the settlement of grievances comprehends stoppages of work, and 
pt’ice settlemt^nt.s take precedence over other cases. A man may complain of 
‘liscTlminatloii this morning, and his case may he put over until to-morrow or 
next day. It is very dlfRcult to get at the time consumeii In the settlement of 
<ases. Many case.s are settled as of to-day, and the records are not made for 
weeks. The cases are not assigned by the clerks before a week, hence It is 
dlflicuU to find out how long. 
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1 . nriMimiiii ) 1 »'V mucli time could they hill- 
< Uiiwh'wiirr O' .1 • . ,ii f(jr(limce with the protocol? 

Mr. WrNN.ouc /ml /.' ./ 'V'--,iltoe is iilioweil 48 hours there. 

.l u.II /aleV.. " th^ case off their bauds? 

'’Mr'lvi.Cow. 'ihe HSU.'/ um.Himu.v i.s tli.if the coiuplaiut is register^ in the 
iDonjJii^ ut (lie oJlicr* tii<- Jij.'iiHifjH iuriT iiinl tho clefKs aio designated to take 
m> (hat case iinjiiediateJy, am/ they go out to the scvae of uctloa and endeavor 
to sciilc (iie case. If (Jay f.ol. (Jie case iheii goe.s lo the chief clerke of the 
lioard of grle\aJi<’eH and (/ley <Malea\oi' (o s<‘ttJe the case, l^iiut might take an- 
cther day. Jf (hey fail (o settle (he ca.se, (he c.'i.se goes to the hoard of griev- 
ajice.s jlself. aSou, lie- iiiiuhiiieiy there iiaMiiy that they might designate two of 
Cither side to reiu\esliga(e the case. If they reinvestigate the case and dis¬ 
agree, If could go to tiie board of arbitration, and then it is a matter of some 
days Ik-Ioiv the lioard of arbilnidou can be gotten together; in general, that 
JH the iiia<liliiery. 

(’omiiiissioiier O’CoNNFLt.. It is a matter of some days; how many days can 
tliey hold off (liere wilhout g<‘ltMig the case through? 

.Nlr. Wi.Nsiow. (oiiug clear (o the hoard of arbitration? 

(Joiiiinissioner OI’o.n nh.i,. The whole imichinery. I wanted to fjee whether 
(h<‘ hebble skirt luis gone out of existeuee while we are getting through all 
(his unohinery. [l.jiughter.J 

Mr W'l.N'siou. I slanikl say four or five days, Mr. Chairman, going up to the 
I'unrd of arhitralion. 

Coniiiiissioner o’Co.nxi i.l. doing up to the board of arbitration and getting 
lliroiigli would lake Iwo \\('eks; if they were waiting to kill everybody, it W’ould 
take a couple of wi'eks to get up there. That is the general complaint of the 
men. that lliere is no aciiun on their cases; and the men get discourageil and 
they are afraid to liring up their cases because of delay, and so on, and would 
rather forget about it ami go otT and get unotlier Job. Whiit I want to get id is, 
is ihi'ir complaint real? If if is, tlie protocol ought to be so arrange<l, or the 
machinery ought to lie got closer together or new cogs put in the wheel, or 
make it move faster-another ge:ir pnt in or one taken out, if there are too 
many. 

Mr. WiNsi.ow. 1 couid venture nothing of that sort, Mr. Chairman. 
Commissloaer d'doNNii.i.. Or another high-speed one ]Hit in? 

'ITie CiiviuMVN From Imestigatlons of the decisions rendered by the griev¬ 
ance board, does it ajijiear llmt the issue was siiuarely met and decided, or Is it a 
matter of (‘omiiromi.se; do you care to answer that? 

Mr. WiNsiow. Tliere is never u disagreement on fact, Mr. Chairman—the 
<-ases 1 lial come ni» t<* tlie board of arldtratlon. If that is what you are getting at 
'riie tesiimon} l»as lieeu di'duced which shows that there has never been any 
question as to the f.icts before the arbitration board. 

Tlie CiiviitMAN. 't he [K'ople indicate, from what they have stated here, that 
the decismils ah' imi salmfnetory; w’hat is the matter w’ilh them? From your 
study, have yon iliscovered anytiiing fundameiitally the matter with them? 

Mr WiNsiow. I inive no knowledge. Mr. Chairman, of the dissatisfaction, 
any further timn ibe records show. The records, of course, w'ould not show 
any dlssatlsfiiction? 

Commissioner (PFonxi il. Any disagreement when It comes up to the board 
finally as a dN.igreemeiil, what l>*'comes of It then? 

Mr. WiNsi.ow. 11 uoes to tlie Itoard of arbitration. 

Commissioner OX'onm r.i.. (Joes back again? 

Mr. WiNsi.ow. 'rio' dis.igreement comes first to the board of grievances, and 
then goes to tlie bo:ird of arbitration, and it is settled by the board of arbi¬ 
tration. 


Commissioner OTonxfi.i.. That is the finality of it, probably? 

Mr. WTnsuwv. Yes. 

Commissioner OConnkit,. -Who is the hoard of arbitration? 

Mr. WINSI.OW. Mr. Itrandeis. Dr. Wild, Mr. Hope. 

Commissioner (YConnei.l. They are provided for there—a standing board of 
arbitration? 

Mr Wi.N8t.ow. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. In all cases? 

Mr. Winslow. Yea. sir. 

('om!nI.s.sIoner, (VConnet.i.. How much time can they occupy In the final—Is 
there any llmK of time? 
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Mr. Winslow. No limit to their time at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No limit to their time at all. 

Tlie Chaieman. Under the rules, liow often can they ho called In to pass on 
grievances? 

Mr. WiNsix^w. The board of arbitration? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. WrNKix)w. At any time, as I understand It. 

The Cn.MUMAN. For Instance, couhl they pass ui>on any subject matter that 
had not gone tlirough the hands of the clerks and then through the hoard of 
grievances; It must go through iJiose clianneis before it can go to tlaan? 

Mr. Winslow. Yes, sir. 

The Chaikman. Wouhl they ever have the handling of matters like the fixing 
of jh'Iccs for piecework ; would that kind of a question under any circnmstunceH 
be able to get to tliem? 

Mr. WiN.sLow. Under the provisions of the protocol tlie ooninilttee’s price Is 
fixed In the shop, hy collective bargaining, het\\e<*n the manufacturer and his 
group of workers, tlio workers being represente<l hy the price eoinmltlH*. 

The Chaieman. Yes; and that is not a question that goes out (»f the shop? 

Mr. Winslow. Usually not. 

The thiAiuMAN. As your invesligalion w^nild indicate? 

Mr. Winslow. Usually not. 

Commissioner 0’('onnki.i,. From wluU 1 understand this morning, tl»e em¬ 
ployer has a right to dicker witli the indivi^lualV 

'rh<‘ CnAiBMAN. No; I think you are mistaken; tliat is tin* shop coumilttiM', 
I think. 

Ciuninissloner O’Connell. I was of tlie imjiresslon tiiiit there nas a com¬ 
mit tee. 

The CiTATRMAN. Wlicn you found the records of the deadlock in tlie grievance 
bojjrd. wliat seemed to have causeil that deadlock? 

Mr. Winslow. Of the nine cases. Mr. Clniirman, T sliould say It was more or 
less the question of motive rather than the question of fact. 

Commissioner O’t'oNNEr.i,. Have you any knowledge of this fact? The men 
that we hud this morning claim the dlscriininati<ui by men who wwa active on 
tins committee? 

Mr. WiNsi.«)W. I would not know of those cases, and have not made any stmly 
reci iitly of the cases. 

Conunisslfmer OT'onnell, You would not know whether that fear of 4li.s- 
eriniiimtlon or discliarge made a .sort of limcthe conriillon on the part of the 
s<ale committee; wage committee, would you call it? 

Mr. Winslow. I would not know, not with tliis study, Mr. Chairman. 

Tliet’iiAiRSfAN. Have you discov<*red anything to lead you to a <-on<-!usion that 
cases have arisen wliich should liave gone to tlie hoard of arbitration, and 
tiiat for some reason or another they have been slu>ve<I to one side and Imve 
not gone there? 

Mr. Winslow. No, sir, 

Tlie Chaiuuan. Are you willing to give the commission your views ns an in¬ 
vestigator as to the workings of the protocol, wliether they are favorable or 
unfavorable to the industry? 

Mr. WTnslow. That would be a matter of opinion, and I should not like to he 
examined on that question at this time. 

The CiiMEMAN. I do not know of any questions I desire to ask. Mr. Cohen, 
would you like—I am not asking you because you are an attorney, mind you, 
under the circumstances, but would you like to ask Mr. 'Winslow a few 
questions? 

Mr. Cohen. I should like to ask him one or two, \\hlch, I think, would aid 
the commission to understand the problem. 

Mr. Winslow, I understood you to say that there \vns no disagreement os to 
facts before the board of grievances. 

Mr. Winslow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. So that the cases that went to the Imard of arbitration were of 
what character? 

Mr. Winslow. Questions of principle. 

Mr. Cohen. I mean, in general, were they questions of principle or large 
questions of policy, what one might call questions of protocol Jaw? 

Mr. Winslow. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. That could only be determined In the last Instanc*^ by the board 
nf arbitration? 
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Mr. WiNHi.ow. As I rocnll Oiciii. sir. 

Mr. (’oiiKN. And Hiose cmscs involved, you say, the Columbus Day cases— 
those HO ('}is(*.S““Wlieri.‘ ns to uhoflier or not th<‘ Sunday following Columbus 
Day eoiild he oltserved by tlie .fewish \v'ork('rs and paid for, is that correct? 

Mr. WjNflr.ow. Tiiaf fs eorr<'rf. . - 

Mr. Cohkn. And Hint question could only he passcjl upon by the board of 


nrhItrafJon? 

Mr. IVf.vsr.ow. Ab.solufely. 

Mr. Cohen. Now. Mr. n'insMiv. I think you said under tlie rule a case had to 
go through the honnl of grievances before it wont to tlie board of arbitration; 
now, suppose tli(‘re was a liKch in tiie workings of the l)ourd of grievances, Is 
not there a rule whicfi gives tiio parties a rlglit to directly appeal to the board 
of arbitration? 

Mr. Winslow. Vos, sir. 

Mr. CoiiKN. And has net such an appeal been taken before? 

Mr. Winslow. V(‘s; I think the .TalTe and Katz case. 

Mr. CoiiKN. And is It not. a fact also that where either party has a com¬ 
plaint vvitli regani to the operation of the hoard of grievances that party has 
a rigid to appeal <)lrect to the hoard of arbitration? 

Mr. Winslow. So I uinlerstand, sir; through the rnle.s. 

Mr. CotiKN. Ts it not the duty under the niies of the clerks of the board of 
grievances to obey the decision of the board of arbitration and the board of 
grhwanees? 

Mr. Winslow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohkn. Have not some eases gone to the board of arbitration—some of 
those eight wlilch Involved charges of the employers—that the clerks of the 
board of grievances hud faihMl to perform that duty In the Jaft’e and Katz case. 

Mr. Winslow. I would not state without going hack to the re<'ord. 

Mr. Cohkn. You remeinher the elreuinstances of the Jaffe ami Katz case? 

Mr. WiNsi.ow. Not tiuit I could repent them before the eominlsslon. 

Mr. (\niEN. Do yon rtunember the case where tlie boanl of grievances was 
charged for having defended picketing? 

Mr. Winslow. I recall It. 

Mr. ('oHKN. Am! you recall that the record fded with the board of nrliltration 
In that case showed the clerk was charged Avltli liaving condoned and permUte<l 
ph-ketlng? 

Mr. Winslow. I remember reading that rocor<l. 

Mr. Cohkn. And you remember the board of arbitration in tliat case? 

.Mr. Winslow. Yes; tlmt they should have been taken up by the clerk 1dm- 
self. and he liad no right to issue an order for picketing. 

Mr. Cohkn. He had no right to defend picketing? 

Mr. WiNSLowL No right to defend picketing. 

Mr. Cohkn. And another case of a clerk who noted as the editor of the official 
organ, and In that organ called union men scabs. Do you remember such a 
case? 


Mr. WiNSi,ow. 1 recall reading it, liut I could not testify to it at this time. 

Mr. Cohkn. You remember sueh a ease went to the lioard of arbitration? 

Mr. Winslow. Yes. sir. 

Mr. CoHFN. You namanber what the board of arbitration is? 

Mr. Winslow. I can not recall without the record. 

Mr. Cohkn. Now, xMr. Winslow, as to a time that it takes for a case to reach 
the lioard of nrliltration. do you reciill that in one of those cases the board was 
convened by telegram within 48 liours after the prices rose? 

Mr. Winslow. T do. 

Mr. Cohen. Is tliat a fact? 

Mr. WiNvSLOW. I so understand. 

Mr. Cohen. I understood ><ui to say. nkso, IMr. Winslow, that out of the 7.556 
cases, all but 170 were adjusted by the clerks? 

Mr. Winslow. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Now, for the al<l of the comml.ssion. will you be good enough to 
tell what the method is that the clerks employ for getting at the facts of a par¬ 
ticular controversy? 

Mr, Winslow. Go through the steps? 

Mr, Cohen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiN8ix)w, I thought that I had done that. 

Mr. Cohkn. Well, do It again; will you. please? I want to ask you some 
questions bi\8ed''Aipon that 
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Mr. WiNStow. The complaint Is registered usually with the association In (he 
morning. 

Mr. Cohen. No ; I do not mean the method of proctnlure. Tliat, you explained. 
That l.s that the complaint is registered the first thing in the morning, and the 
deputies go out and adjust the difficulty. Now, when they get to the shop, 
w hat do they do In the shop, with a view of deciding the cnseV Do they act like 
Judge.s. or arbitrators, or negotiators and conciliators? 

Mr. Winslow. Negotiators and conciliators. 

.Mr. CoJiE.N. What i.s their primary function In the shop? 

Mr. WiNNiow. To get the parlies together, to get the manufacturer or tJie 
complainant in tlie case, and try to get at the fa4*ts, and get from eltlier side all 
the testimony that i.s possible, and upon the effective data endeavor to make 
a settlement. 

Mr. Cohen. Well, do they try the case, 0 *^ we lawyers try a ca.se In court? 
Is it a lawyer's Job or a miMlIator's job? 

Mr. WiN.sLow. It I.s a niedlntor’.s Job. 

Mr. Cohen. Now, Is th<‘re any element of tompernment that enters int<» the 
Work of tlio mcfliutor? Has It got to }»e a man- 

Mr. Winslow, Spe(.‘ially provide<l for that sort of work. 

^^r. Cohen. He has got to he specially equipped for that kiial of w’ork? 

Mr. Winslow. Especially equippe<l. 

Mr. Cohen. Suppose he Is not especially equipped for the Job of mediator 
nral conciliator, wliat happens, as you have found from your examination? 

Mr. WiN.sLow. Well, there Is usually more or less turmoil. The case goes 
hack, and the eldef clerks undertake the .Mdtlement. 

Mr. Cohen. Suppose the chief clerk should he a i>erson who did not himself 
act as mediator or conciliator, wlmt wouhl happen? 

Mi‘. Winslow'. I think It Is perfec'tly evident what would liapiKoi. 

Mr. CoirEN. What would happen? 

Mr. Winslow. It wouhl go to the hoanl of grievances. 

Mr. (Nihen. Yes; and if the chief clerk wore not a m(*dlntor or a conciliator 
tlmre wouhl he some ca.ses before the hoard ot grievances, would tluTo not? 

Mr, WiNsj.ow’, That woul<l be the natural deduction. 

Mr. Cohen. And more cases for tlie board of arbitration? 

Mr. Winslow. True. 

Mr. CoiTEv. Now, If a man approached that situation, from your judgment 
and knowledge of the situation, Mr. Winslow, If a man npi)roaclied that ma¬ 
chinery with the desire to treat It as a lawyer, to treat It as a proceisling in 
vourt all the time, or he was to fight in court like an advocate, would he help 
the mn<‘hlnery or hurt If? 

Mr. Winslow. Those are usually human qiiestion.s and not legal questions. 

Mr. Cohen. What Is tliat? 

Mr. WiN.siow'. The psychology of tlie wr»rker must he understood in order 
to adjust the grievance. 

Mr. Cohen. Now. Mr. Dyche said sometldng to-day ahout lawyers having 
other rights all tlie time, and If they could get rid of (he lawyers the thing 
Would he all right. Suppose you liad a law'yer——■ 

The (!hmrman. That is not bearing on the te'^tlrnonv that Mr. Winslow Is 
giving. 

Mr. Cohen. I understand. I am not asking that as a lawyer, Mr. flluilrmnn, 
because in this situation I have never been charged with being a lawyer. Now, 
Mr. Winslow’, th»‘re are other protocols, are there not, besides the cloak and suit 
and vest and waist? 

Mr. Winslow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. (Ahien. And will you name what other protocols there are? 

Mr. WiN.sLOW. The dress-waist Industry, the kimonos ami WTapi>ers, chll- 
ilren’s dresses, and the white goods. A .so-cnlUsl agreement, not protocol, In 
the two Boston agreements—protocol agrwments. 

Mr. Cohen. In the dress and waist situation since the last year has the 
f'unie machinery been employed in iKljustlng grievances? 

Mr. Winslow. In which? 

Mr. (’ohen. The dresses and waists machinery. 

Mr. W 1 N 81 . 0 W. Not exactly the same machinery, 

Mr. Cohen. In what r(‘si>ect do they differ? 

Mr. Winslow. The board of grievances in the dress and waist world l» a 
negligible quantity. They have not been as active in the board of grievances 
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m In f/i(* cionk.s aiKi snifs. T/tm* Ijiii! lK'<'n a hoard known as the ‘Mnnnediaio- 
nrflon hoanl.” 

Jl/r. t'oHK/v. Jfow ninny chsoh In the roiifi:h, not exactly—how many cases in 
the roii^di since iJio siMniln/r vf tin* protocol In (he dress and waist Industry in 
Jhlo hav<‘ bH‘n disposed of. either by clerks or this committee of “Immediate 
acti<ai ”? 

Mr. WiNHr-ow. I have the fitriircs, but not here. 

.Mr. CoiiKN. Well, ^tve ns your best recollection of them. 

.Mr. U’lNsrow. Soni(‘ tiv(‘ <»r .six thousand cases. 

Mr. CoirKN. Slrn-e the mid<lio of January, 1913? 

Mr. Wln.si.ow. Ve.s, .sir. 

Mr. t’oiiK.v. That Is, about a year? 

Mr. WiNsnow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. r<uiKN. Wliat was year position In the Department of Labor, Mr. 
Winslow? 

Mr. WiNsi.ow. An Investlpitor nral special aj;ent. 

.Mr. (tours’. Wi-re you oni|>lo.\ed specially to investigate systems of concilia¬ 
tion and arbitration and mediation? 

.Mr. Wi.N.suiw. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. (’ohkn. And you examined such systeme? 

.Mr. WiNHi.ow. Yes, sir. 

.M'-. <N»nKN. Will .\ou please state for the record precisely what your experl- 
<‘nce l.as been in that record? 

Mr. Winslow. 1 undertook the Study of the building-trades arbitration 
si-lioni(‘. iTlor to that the study of the scheme of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
CUiicago. 

Mr (’onrN. Wluit would you say from your experience as an investigator of 
such siiuaflons, woiihl you say timt this method of adjusting grievances by 
Conciliation worked or did not work? 

.Mr. Winslow. I should say It worked. 

Mr. (’oiiLN. Another <|nesfion. Uiaier tlie rules- 

Mr. Winslow. Is this the last one? 

Mr. (’oiiF.N. I hope so. Mr. Winshiw; you an‘ a very fertile witness. Under 
tlu' rules of the hoard of grievances is tliere a dellnite inaclilnery for Improving 
the nuicliinc'ry of flie protocol? 

Mr. WiNsi(»w. Yes, sir. 

Mr. (’oiiKN. Wlint is tliat proceilure? 

Mr. Winslow. Tlie procedure is to a.sk tlie mnnufarturer to go into confer- 
eiu-e. 

.Mr. CloiiKN. Yes. 

Mr. WiNsiow. And if the conference breaks down tliey can go to the hoard 
of arhiiratloiL 

Mr. (’<1111 N. Has that procedure heeii followed? 

Mr. Winslow', h has. 

Mr. ('oiii N. In Hie (ioak situation? 

Mr. Winslow. It has. 

Mr. UoiiKN. .\n<l recently? 

Mr. Winslow. Yes. sir. 

Mr. ('oiiiN. And is jour work as head of the bureau of statistics to the 
hoard of arlutrnlion—is part of the work being done for the purpose of consid¬ 
ering the revision of the protocol? 

Mr. Winslow. It is. 

Mr. C'oiiKN. Do jou recall that one of the propositions proposed for the 
nmendnu'nt of the protocol was this suggestion of an impartial eliairman? 

Mr. WiNsnow'. I do. 

Mr. ('oiiEN. And that suggestion Is being considero<l by tlie hoard of arbitra¬ 
tion now? 

Mr. WiNsLotv. So I nnderstuial. 

Mr. ('oHKN. And no ileelslon has been reached upon that point, has there? 

J!r. Winslow. No; they were open-minded, according to the record. 

Mr. CoHKN. And they were waiting for the result of your examination of the 
workings of the board of grievances before making up their minds, were they 
not? 

Mr. Winslow. I so nndersinnd it. 

Mr. Cohen. So at the present time this matter is now pending liefore the 
board of arbitration? 

Mr. Winslow. It Is. 
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Mr. CoHSN. Ajid the complaint of the representatives of the union here that 
amendment Is necessary is a complaint that something Is now being considered 
by tlie board of arbitration which should no longer be considered by the board 
of arbitration but siiould be granted without furtiier Inquiry? 

Mr. Winslow. That may be true. 

Mr. Hourwich. Let me a.sk a question; may I he iK'niilttinl? 

'rUe Chairman. Tlie Chair will see directly. Is Mr. Kobeiiberg here? 

A Voice, No. 

The (’hairuan. Is Mr. I)ycl>e Imre? 

Mr. Dyche. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you <lesire to ask Mr. Winslow any questions? 

Jlr. Dyche. No. 

The Chairman. You may ask your question, Mr. Ilourwdch. You may keep 
uiiir seat there. 

Mr. Hoimwion. I w’ant to know wliether Mr, Winslow has classltieil the cases 
ht'fere Uie board of arbitration hy years? 

Mr. Winslow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourwich. (Jan you tell me how many cases were before the board of 
Lo H-vjinces in the year lOKl? 

Mr. Winslow. From the records that we liave liert*—It is to October 31, 
1013 —the record we have here .shows 13. 

Mr, UouuwiCH. (Consequently, th(‘ other cases, 10(5 cases, w'ere before the 
hoiird of arbitration from April, 1011, to December 31, 1912; do I understand 
yiw correctly? 

Mr. Winslow. Correctly. 

Mr. Hourwich. That Is all. 

The (hiAiuMAN. That Is all unless Mr. Dyclie wishes to ask any questions. 

Mr. Dyche. Mr. W^nslow^ will you tell me these 170 eases before the hoard 
of grievances, what percentage w’ps de<‘i<lod In favor of the union aud wliat per- 
C4‘ntage was deckliHl in faviw of the association? 

(Mr. Winslow refers to reconl.) 

Mr. Winslow. 68 2 In favor of tlie union and 31.8 in favor of tlie association. 

C(nnmIssioner OHJonnelu That is 68 cases? 

Mr, Winslow. Tliere w'cre 120 cases. No, I arn wTong. The cases tliat were 
liled wore - 

(’onuol.ssloner O’Oonnell. Tlie stenographer Imd hotlor correct that record so 
llicre will be no mistake. 

Mr. WiNsixiw. I can furnish It to yon later, Mr. Chairman, hut I can not 
furnish tlint information to you just now. 

Tiie Chairman. Was that all you w'anted, Mr. Dyclie? 

IMr. Dyche. Yes, sir. 

The (!haiuman. Tlien you can give that to tlie stenographer before you go, 
or wliem'ver you are reaily W'ith it. 

Mr. Dyche. If you can not give us the exact figures, have you any i<lea of 
tlu' pereentuge? 

Mr. Winslow. I W’ould not wish to state, Mr. Dyche, at prt*sent. 

The (’HAiRMAN. You can furnish it, perhaps, this evening or to-morrow 
morning? 

Mr. Winslow. Probably in half an hour. 

(Shortly thereafter Mr. Wlnsiow' furnished the following Information in reply 
to Mr. L)yChe’s question:) 

Mr. WIN8U)w^ The board of grievances had 170 cases hefon* tliem; 12 of those 
cns<?s were the Columbus Day cases, wliich were only equal to 1 case. The 
disposition of these cases was as follows: Discrimination, 0 cases, 5.3 per cent. 
In favor of the association. 22 cas«‘s, or 13.10. In favor of the union, 32 cases, 
or 1904. Dropped or withdrawn, 52 cases, 30.94. Compromlseil, 53 cases, 31.66. 
Total, 168 cases. 

The Chairman. Is Mr. Martin here? 

TESXIHOnT 07 UB. SAMUEL MABTIN. 

The Chairman. Mr. Martin, what branch of the trade of cloak workers do 
you work at? 

Mr. Martin. The cutting department, sir. 

The Chairman. Tell us, will you, what has occurred, so far as the cutters 
are conoerned. In the way of changes of wages or hours, either for the better or 
worse since the adoption of the protocol? 

3881U-S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-* 
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Mr. Marti.n. At the time of the adoption of the protocol, the hours of work 
OKreed uiwn were 50 hours, where prior to tlie protocol being adopted the 
general run of hours was .54, excluding tlie three months In the summer time; 
and prior to tlie signing of tlie protocol the hours of overtime were most any 
old time; In the fair mniiufaciiirers’ houses they simply worked two and one- 
half hours civertinie. TIk' wage of the cutter prior to the signing of the proto¬ 
col, In Ihe fair manufacturers’ em]iloy, was $ 24 ; since the .signing of the pro¬ 
tocol, the mliilniuiii rale of .$2,5 was estahlishcd. It is being paid In what are 
ternasi Ihe fair iiiaiiiifacliircrs’ houses, and we sometimes have to look after it 
111 Ihe follow that ve woiilil call unfair, the fellow who tries to beat around the 
hush, as the commoii expression Is used; the overtime Is paid for at the rate 
of doulilo time, a hah existed prior to the signing of the protocol, and since 
Ihe signing of the protocol we ohservo what Is known as the 10 legal holidays, 
for which we reeeUe pay, where prior to the signing of the protocol we only 
ohserved, I dare say, 0, for which we received pay for some In what I term the 
fair iminiifacliirers’ employ. Since the signing of the protocol, we have elimi¬ 
nated the w'orking of overtime at certain hours of the year. I’here Is no over¬ 
time iHU-mllteil heiweeii the l.'ilh day of Novomher and the 15th day of January, 
iiellher in the months of .luiie or .luly, where prior to the signing of the protocol 
the men used to work at any time—to work at any time of the .vear—when 
called tipoii, 'riiose are tiraetlcally the principal features I can recall at the 
liresent moment. 

'I’he OM\m,si\x. What is the sentiment of the cutters toward the protocol? 

Mr. .MAiaiv. The .sentiment of the cutters Inward the protocol is this: They 
feel that It has worked to the better welfare of the men, hut still they feel tliiit 
In the signing of it they did not gain much over the conditions they were 
working under prior to the signing of it, except that the decrease in hours Is 
the main feature; llial tliey can’t get away from. 

Tile (’iiMiiMi.x. How about organization? Hay, In 1010 and now, Is your 
organization larger now or smaller, or how is It? 

Mr. M.iiirL-s. Well, tlie organization prior to signing—well, I miglit be more 
e.xpllelt, in tills way, by using tlie term “prior to the strike’’; prior to tlie 
•slilke tlie memliersliip in our cloak division—you know our organization covers 
.six departments, and prior to tlie call of tlie general strike we had, I would say, 
general suiiervislon of tlie control over the cloak and suit departments and w'o 
laid a memlier.slilp of .some I.’JIK), rouglily speaking. Since tlie signing of tlie 
protocol we estimated our numerlcai strengtli to be about 3,6tX). Now, we have 
been gradually decreasing tliat memberslilii In this way, that wherever we 
found iioiiiiiiion men working in Hie eloalc shoiis we Insisted upon their appli- 
eiition lieing tiled with us. 

'rile t’liAiitMAN. l>o you desire to ask him any questions, Mr. O’Conuell? 

t’ommi.ssioner O'Coxnki.i.. 1 was going to ask if the protocol has an ludueuco 
fiivoralile towartl the organization or unfavorable? 

Mr. M.xin iN, I’rom a general point of view it has a favorable Impression uihiii 
tlie men. Tlie features tliat tlicy look upon with a little bit of distrust, I mlglit 
say. are twofold: one is tlie question of the preferential clause. Tlie preferen¬ 
tial clause was insuwted In the protocol, and It had never been defined In detail, 
I might say, to a committee of bolh side.s, so that both sides would umlerstniui 
the aeeurate meiuiliig of vvliat the preferential meant, so that In case of dis- 
imte tliey would understand tlie situation thoroughly. There have been com- 
piiiliits lilixl by ilie cutters’ organization on the question of nonunion men being 
given the preference over union men, and the fact of the matter Is that the ad¬ 
justers deferred every quest ion, Itiit nevertheless, the matter was adjusted In 
time. Iiut there was a lol of unnm’ssary argument just the same, and I nt- 
Irlbuto it, and In fact tlie rank and tile of our organization attribute It, to the 
fact tliat It was ne\er clearly dellned to the representatives of both sides. The 
other questions tliat Hie men seem to be a little hit weary about is the question 
of dlserlmliintiou. You kuow Hie cutter’s doctrine Is that a cutter la employed 
from ilondny to Sal unlay, q'lmt is his contract. We do not allow time con¬ 
tracts belwt'en cutters and employers, and tlie fact that the employers know 
that they can dispense with a cutler’s services on a Saturilay, If they should 
happen to find out—wlien I say the employers I mean an element of them—if 
they should Had out that the cutter had filed a complaint, he goes eventually— 
and “eventually’’ means with tw'o wasjks’ time, the Idea being that some of 
them are smart enough to realize that If they lay them oft on Saturday the 
complaint is gotxl; the complaint of discrimination will be filed against the 
house, and they will have to reinstate them, and by tolerating them another 
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week they get eway from that stain of discrimination. Now, while the rate 
of percentage was not so big, 4everthcleS3 It seems to have hnpi>ent 1 to un ele¬ 
ment of men who have cried against It quite loudly, and you might say some 
more radical have taken It ui), to some extent. 

t’ommlssioner O’Connell. Vour cutters work by the week? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is that generally so, that cutters work by the week, 
ns much as by piece? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir; always by the week. Such a condition existed prior to 
tiie sirike In some bousr>H; cutters would work by the week in one iiince, and 
tliey would take a jiosltioii In some small shop at night, and work pier'ework 
tliere. 

Commissioner O'Connell, Is there any difference In the rate of the cutter 
wlio cuts by machine, the electrical cutter, atid the cutter who cuts one [ilci'e 
of cloth? 

Mr. .Mlrtin. No, sir. The man rtTognizod as a Journeyman inwhanic re- 
(oive.s 5;2"> a week. We have two divisions, one tlie canvas cutter, who receives 
t:):; a week, and some wlm are quite iiroticlenl receive ns high as jlt> to $17, hut 
there are rery few: but tlie man where he cuts with tlie machine, 10 at a time, 
H‘ceives his $-.7 per week. 

Mr. CoiiFN. I'or tlie iiurpose of liringing out tlie machinery, will you ask Mr, 
Martin ahout the recent suggestions tliat the cutters made for amendments to 
tlie protocol and the method of procedure with reference to It? 

Tile Chairman. Mr. .Marlin, can yon answer tliat? 

.Mr. Martin. The cutlers, since tlie signing of tlie protocol, have been suffer¬ 
ing sovi-roly, owing to the fact that iearncrs were lielug taken in the employ 
of the manufacturers, wliereliy, wlien tiie slack season would come on, tlie me- 
clianlc would lie laid off and the learner would be kept on. Thks has been going 
on sinie the signing of the protocol to such a degree tliat the olHcers of tlie 
cutters’ union jiiit their heads together to try and tind some ways and means of 
relieving Ihe situation, to tlie extent tliat about 14 iiionlhs ago the question of 
calling Ihe conferences between the manufacturers of tlie proti'cllve association 
and the cutters' union was thouglit of and was brouglit to an issue, whereby 
Ihe question of the apprentices slioiild be taken up. 

.Now, it seoMed that after tills tirst conference had taken place that there 
was not enougn time to go tlirongh all the detail.s of it, and one or two ques¬ 
tions laid oreatot a sort of liitch in the discussion of it, wliereby they could 
not collie to an aniicalde discussion: therefore it was postiioned. 

Now, tlie olticers of tlie cutters' union went through this proposition to the 
extent that they were successful in arranging for unother conference some three 
or four weeks ago, and there were, I lielleve, five representatives on botli sides, 
wliere the cutters’ organization liad submitted seven jKiInts to lie consldereil by 
lioth tlie iiianuafactnrers’ representatives and tiie cutters’ rcpresmitallveH. to the 
extent that we had argued three and covered five practically, leaving two open 
for disciissioii. 

In tile nieantime tlie cutters' representatives had come In contact witli Mr. 
M iiislow's oftice, Mr. M'lnslow having called upon us in tlie course of ids Investi¬ 
gating the conditions under wliich the cutters were working: we liave taken up 
Ihe matter of formulating tlie plan to govern the entire iipprentlcesliip system in 
tlie cutting indiLstry: that Is, .so far as the cloak trade Is concerned, to tlie ex¬ 
tent tliat 1 lielleve It was yesterday afternoon—at least prior to yesterday after¬ 
noon—the cutters’ union laid written tlie manufacturers to tiit>et on tlie question 
of tlie apiirentlces, and we met last night in Joint session, and, owing to this In- 
lestlgation going on and tlie manufacturers having troubles, and we also having 
our owTi, the matter was postponed. But it seems to me we are going to come 
to a definite understanding, wliich is going to be satisfactory to both sides, cov¬ 
ering tile question of tile apprentices. 

The CiiAiBiiAN. Are you through, Mr, Martin? 

Mr, Martin, Yes. sir. 

The CiiAniMAN. We will not undertake to hear any more to-day, lint I would 
like, Mr. Colien, to liave jou notify tliree of tlie employers, or such us they de¬ 
sire: we are pot iMHticiiliir as to that, and we would like to have them here to¬ 
morrow: and, Mr. Hourwlcli, you will be here to-morrow to proceed? 

-Mr. Hourwich. I shall be here : what time do you wish me to lie here? 

The Chairman. In the morning. I would say; I think we will hear the manu¬ 
facturers first, probably—I would not state that positively, as we liave not con¬ 
sulted about it—but I think that Is likely. Try and be here in the morning. 
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Mr. Houbwich. I shall, Mr. Chairman; hnt may I ask you will there be any 
limit of time to my testimony, or may I take as much time ns the necessities of 
the case require? 

The Chairman. You shall have nil the time you want, provided there Is a 
reasonable limitation to sinh thlnsa, of course. 

Mr. Hotiawion. I will try anil be brief. 

The Chairman. You will notice that there has not been anybody called down 
and we have not asked anybody to leave the stand, and to-morrow morning we 
will hold our conference In the hall at the other end of the building there, the 
aldermanh' chaniher, at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning, 

(WhereuiKin, at 4,4.') in in,, the hearing was adjourned until to-morrow, Jan¬ 
uary 10, I'Jl l, at 10 o’clock.) 


January 16, 1911. 

Met pursuant to adjournment iit 10 a. m., In the aldernianic chamber. City 
Hall, New York City. 

Present; .Mr. Jolin li, Lennon (ohnlrman), .Mrs. J. Itorden Ilarriman, Mr. S. 
'riirnston Ihilhird, )-ommtssloncrs. 

The chnlrnian eallcd the iia’ollng to order at 10 mliuitcs past 10 o’clock. 

Tlie Chairman, i thiak we will start. The other members of the commission 
will he here slmrlly. and It Is n nniller of record anyhow. Is Mr. Wlshnak here 
lids niorn.ag, one of the nssistnnt clerks? 

A VoicK. He IS not liere jet. 

The Chahiman. Is Mr. Cossack here? 

A Voiei;. Ho Is not here yet. 

The Chairman. Are any one of tlioso clerks here this morning? 

Mr. Zia Ki a. Ves; here Is one, Henry Zncker, a depnly clerk. 

The CiiAiUMAN. Is .Mr. Zncker hero? 

Mr, ZncKKK. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Just take that chair, .Mr. Zncker. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY ZUCKEE. 

The Chairman. Von ha\e been one of the depnly elerks, haven't yon, Mr. 
Zncker? 

Mr, ZtU'KKR. Yes, sir. 

The (’HAIU.MAN. f want you to fell ns regarding the prooednre of Ihese clerks, 
and I want you pnrtlcnlarly to tell us alnnit a mailer that seems to me is not 
yet clearly In tlie rec-ord. I want to know wliat these dropiied oases are that we 
have heard nhont here. I want Hint stated clearly, what kind of cases they 
were. In the miiln, and why llii'y were dropped. 

Mr. ZvcKiR. Yon jnst want the idea of the whole ease? 

The Chairman. Yon do not need to relate the cases. 

Mr. Zt’cKiR. !4linply to specify ii case of (hat kind, when we got a complaint 
Rad one of the depnly elerks of the union and one of the deputy clerks of the 
assiR'Iatlon comes Into Hie shop to Investigate the eoinplaint, in many cases wc 
Had that Hu; case has beea adlnsted before the nrrhal of the clerks. A case of 
this kind is dropiied. or in innny other oasi's Hiere is insnfllcient eiidence so as 
to get to Hie facts of the I'ase, and Hu' case Is dropiHsl. Then we have cases 
that are withdrawn; we get complaints, anil before the ease is investigated, the 
man who made the eoinplaint reports to Hie oltice that tlie matter has been 
adjusted. Before Hie clerk can go on Hie case It lias lioen ndjnsti'd, we are In¬ 
formed, and we therefore Mltlidraw Hint ease. All of Hie rest of the cases are 
either ndjastetl or found to bo In favor of Hie union or found to he not correct, 
in favor of the nssoeintlon. or if It la n violation of the protocol on either aide, 
either of the people, of the workers, or of the employers, it Is referred to the 
hoard of grievances for discipline. That Is about Hie whole amount of the 
case A 

The Chairman. Tell ns how the cases reach the clerk. That has been told 
once, but I am not very clear iiiion It. 

Mr. ZiiCKEB. A man who Inis a comiilnlnt against any injustice done him re¬ 
ports to the office of the imlou at the comiilaint clerk’s window, and makes his 
complaint there. Ills complaint Is then fileil and a letter sent to the associa¬ 
tion, of which the depnty elerks get copies of those letters. The deputy elerks 
arrive at the shop, and they call the shop chairman, who calls the man who 
made the complaint, they call In all witnesses necessary for the case, and the 
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deputy clerks try to pet to some adjustment, to agree between themselves. 
Whatever the deputy clerks agree on the manufacturers or tl»e workers have to 
carry out the atljusUnent agreed u|h>u by the deputy clerks. Should the manu¬ 
facturer or the people refuse U> cany out any ndjustment of the deputy clerks, 
either of them are called up for dlsci|)llne: the manufacturer to the hoanl of 
grievances, and the workingmen to the board of grievances of the union. If 
the deputy clerks hapt)en to disagree on the case, both deputy clerks make out 
their reports and their contention of the case, and tliat is submitted to the 
chief clerks. Both chief clerks then go up «ud relinestigate the casts and try 
to come to some conclusion. Should they disagree, the cast* then gt>eM to tho 
board of grievances, aiul I bellcNe you h<*ard here yestenlny about the board of 
grleMinces. If they disagree, it gws to the board of arbitration. 

The Chairman. Well, if the dejuity clerks agree as to (be settlement of a 
grievance brought before them, has either side a right to aj'peal from that deci¬ 
sion. or. as 1 understand you now, is their dt^clslon llnal? 

Mr. ZrcKKR. Kither side has a right to ai)i>eal from the decision, hut the nd- 
jnstmout made by the deputy clerks must be caiTied out until that ai-ix'al has 
been dechkHl by a higher body. 

The Chairman. Well, then, can you throw any furtlier light on ihls subject 
(hat we have been investigating? First. Mr. Ballard wauls to ask you a 
question. 

Commissioner Bat lard. After this complaint Is filed, how h*ng is it bef<»re that 
complaint gets to the deputy clerk? 

Mr. ZrcKKR. The coinithiint is tiled, say, between 0 in the morning and 4 or .5 
or 0 o’clo<*k in the afternoon, and tlie complaint goes to th<“ deputy chTk next 
morning. 

('(♦mmi.ssioner Ballard. How long after tho deputy clerk gels the conijilaint Is 
it dial they go to the shop and try to adjust matters? 

Mr. Zi^cKKR. If he 1ms no cases of the day before (ui Imnd. he goes on tlie 
coiuTdalnt the same <lay. and if he has cases that have been tlh‘d the day IxTore 
he generally goes on the cases that ha\e laam fihMl the day IsTore, but the 
longest it can take is two days; most of tbcin arc attended to within 21 hours. 

The (kiAHiMAN. Do you want to stat<* un.mhing furllu'r? 

Mr. ZuoKKR. I want to state that there has Immui ho much said about the pro- 
toe(d yesterday and about the working with this pro|oe(d. .\s a dep^dy < lerk, I 
helie\e the protocol is aliout tin* best instrument that has e\er hemi established 
hetw(H*n labor and capital. This protocol that was made In IPld lias eoverml 
and done a great deal of benefit for the workers and the manufacturers, although 
fluring those thn*e and a lialf yimrs* time there has been luaned to he many 
leakages that necfl repairing—not patching, because If any leakage Is patclnsl 
it generally falls off In a short time—hut I don't hcllcve In any (latchlng or any 
repairing; If the protocol wouhl he at its lM*st now. that wouhl satisfy ladli 
parties, for certain grounds. In 19B), when the pror<»col was made ami signed, 
the people In that year were satlsfUnl with it; the manufacturers were satlsfhsl 
with it; the sole reason being that a slow of>erat<»r at that time. If he imule four 
or five garments a day it was a sufficient fi.-iy's w<irk; ho wmrked from H In the 
morning until C o’clock, and sometimes had to make overtime to make T) or 0 
garments every day. A presser had cloaks; ami a presser on cloaks us(?fl to 
prf'ss from 12 to 15 garments a day ; that wars a sufhcl(*nt day’s work. 

The Chairman. What does he press now? 

Mr. Zt’ckeb. I will come to that. And u skirt maker usefl to make fi’oni 7 to 
10 skirls a day; now an oiM*rator makf*s from 10 to 15 Jackets a day, instead of 
4 or 5. The style l>elng now so simple, the pressf‘r presses from 25 to Sd a day, 
whf're he w'as used to pressing from 12 to 15, As n matter of fact, the pnaluc- 
tion in the market Is not so much more this year than it has f>een thnn* years 
ago. This Is alone a cause for protection of labor. Thoustinds of p<*ople walk 
the streets and try In vain to get jobs, and It Is impossllde for them to get em¬ 
ployment, Manufacturers wlio have had 40 and 50 machines at the beginning of 
the spring season, or In the month of F-Hn'ember, rather, have refluced their 
plants to half, and some of them less than that, and have dlschnrge<l more than 
half of their people. The union does not allow the producer to re<luce his plant, 
but to divide the work among the people—the larger Interest of tho i>eople 
earning $30 or $35 a w’eek. The union Is satlsfieil that the people should earn 
$15 and $20 a week, so they should be In the shop. But the protocol does not 
prohibit the manufacturer from reducing his plant should It s<?em neiwwary. 
Now, there are a great many complaints about unequal distribution of w'ork,^ 
which takes up moat of the time of the deputy clerks of the union and of the* 
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manufacturem Tho manufacturers in the protective association have seen that 
they iiuve a j;r(*ut deal of trouble ti’iinn to divi<le the w<»rk equally amonj; the 
people that they have, iuul In order not to have so much troul)le over it with 
the deputy chu-ks they idther reslnce their plants, which causes thousands of 
people to walk the streets, and It Is lnip()sslhle for them to get a Job, because tbe 
other inamilaeturerH do not need any more people. 

T/iese thousands of peo/)Je a/'(* aelually starving, altliough tiiose on the job 
who can ♦•am a day's work can earn double tbe amount tiny sJ»<)uld, and the 
nmnufacturers led us if they are gonig to liave 50 maclilues in their shops 
and everyone will have to make a living fiiere; whether they liave enougli 
work for tliem or not, they nlll ti-y and boost uj) tbe firices so as to Inive a good 
week's wages, and the nmnnracliirer sa,^s: “'Why slnnild I have 50 when I can 
do with 20 or 25 and gi\e tlimii 00 hours’ work a wis-k with overtime?” Aiitl 
then he says tlu‘y wcai't ask sucli lariri? prices. With the small plants there will 
not be so much troubli* In dlv iillng tin* work ; hut tbe pi'oplo outside can’t g(‘t any 
job, and they are star\ing. and tliey don’t know who Is at fault. They say 
they are members of the union, they ba\e to make a living, and they would 
like to work, and the ulioh* trouble now Is in tin* groat competition l)et\\'i*eii 
one workingman and the other worklngiiian—tnd so inueli In prices, but trying 
to get the work—and lids eaUM‘M all this unrest tluit we have been bearing .so 
mueb alimit. If then* shoukl be the Ix'^t protocol that could be pre-'euted at 
the presi'Ut time, as long as there is no solution at this time, when the styles 
are so simple, when there is no solution that will enable the manufacturer to 
kv*t*p all the peo|)le umh'r <*inplo\mimt and divide the work eijually among ail; 
if there will not bo a slamlardizisl price in the industry for the ditterent styles 
of work, and some arrangement wlu*reby a uiamifueturer should not have to 
pay a very small price for a ci‘rtniii class of work and aiiotluT munufactun‘r a 
very high jirlce f<>r that imrtiiailar work, nothing in the world will be able to 
help (he situation at llu* jiresent lime. As a matter <if fact, any man oouhl go 
to these hungry nu'ii and tell tlu*m the protocol is at the fault of ev(‘rything, 
and the man is liimgry. he does ii(*t want to consnier anything; he knows the 
man In tho shop Is earning -S’ld a week, and he would like to go into that simp 
and get .$20, and he can’t get that job. The main party at fault Is the union, 
or the protoi’ol, In his mind, of course, In the independent shops the manufac¬ 
turers are not allowed to redime their plants in these dull seasons, or wln*u 
these plain styh>s are being ina<lc; and 1 belawi* it Is the whole thing that is 
causing the \inr(*st. Any man can come to the jH'oide and tell Ihem they are 
being treati'd wrongly, and ila-y will believt* them. Um* man can come to the 
people and tell them this thing is causing the trouble; they will not believe 
them b(‘<*ause they are hungry, and niivone that will tiil them union.s are bad 
will b(* an idol befon* the public. I Ix'lieve tliat if the mamifacturera would 
consider that 5.000 or (>.ooo or 7.0(K> peojiie will la* going around starving and 
eiin not get employmenl. and that those 5,0tH) or 0.000 or T.OiH) people will in 
the long run pull ilown the ivsi of the shops into a striki*—If they will consider 
wiiat they are doing in reducing tlu'ir plants and kt'cping those people as they 
ar(*--lhe.v will see lliings dilTerently. .Ma.vhe next sea'.oii the st.vles will be 
much harder; it will not always stay at the simple st.vlo of work, like the 
sliiijile light skirt that tlu‘y an* having now, where a presMU* van now jiress 40 
or oO garmenl.s. If some solulioii eoutd etune to them, I believe this unrest that 
Is (*auslng this Industry so much trouble now will not b<* so bad. 

The (if.MHMAN. Tliat is inO'rcstliig but md responsive to wiiat I ask; that Is, 
sonic parts of It are not ex<-eedlngly j>ertinent. I want to ask you, do you 
know' whetlier tiu* union, through the ebaimels prescribed by the protocol, or 
outside the channels pr(‘s(*rlbed in the ]>rotocol, have oudeuvon*<l to secure u 
division of the wmrk In the factories—I mean in the protocol factories—so that 
all would be very sure of Wi>rk; has there been any effort made to bring llmt 
about? 

Mr. ZrcKKK. There have la'en many etforts made, but not ofllcially. Deputy 
clerks get complaints; wo simply get u C(uupluint that roads this way—we have 
many of them: 

“Cloak, Suit & Skirt Mnnufacturor.s’ Protective Association. Gentlemen: 
Tlie employees of the above-named firm complain that w'ork is not equally dis¬ 
tributed among the operators. Please consider this matter and take such action 
as mny be proper.” 

The Chairman. That may or may not mean what I am asking about; that 
might simply mean that if there are 20 oiierators working in a shop that they 
did uot get the w'ork properly divided. Wliut I mean is; Suppose there is a 
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force of 60 operators tliat are supposed to work for n house; lius nn effort 
been made to secure, not simply n proi>er division nmonit the 20 in tfie shops, 
but among those who are temporarily outside without work? 

Mr. ZuiKEH. No effort has been made for that yet. 

Commissioner Balj..\rd. Arc there more nicmher-. now than there were a 
year ago? 

Mr. Zi’CKEB. Yes; we have an open union—a jnvferential union .sliop. At the 
time of tlie general strike tliere were ‘JO.dOO or -lo.tKH) workers. Tlie tnnniifae- 
turer Inis tlie right to hire nonunion help as well ii" union lielp. aii<l we ha\e an 
open union. If a man comes up to w’ork a.s a nonunion man. we do not tell the 
man—his employer—to illseharge liiin, hut simply ask the rimti 1(» join our 
union, and during that time I helle\e our union has ineretisod from 8.tK.K) to 
m.CKKi members. 

(’ommissioner Ballakd. You linv<* mueli iian’e niemt>eis and less work? 

Mr. ZrcKKK. ^\■e have much more members and less work: \«‘s. 

The Chairman. That is all. I would like to call Mr. Paul Abelson. If lie 
Is iiere. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PAUL ABELSON. 

The Chairman. Mr. Aholson, what position do you occupy of an oiTicInl 
characler under the protocol: wliat is your work in coiiiie<tnui wiih il? 

Mr. Auklson. I am clerk of tlie lioard of grnwaiices, chosen by the inamifuc- 
Hirers. 

The Chairman. Now. if theie is any iliri’erenc(‘ at all between you and the 
young man that we s;iw nhea<l of you. w’ill you cover the ground of tlie work 
of the clerks? 

Mr. Auklson-. 'Well, wliat this other gentleman said is ahoiit correct. He 
omitted t<» state that the practice as It is fmiiniiatcd In llie report to the 
Unibal Slates Oovernimaif- 

Mr. (‘oifKN. Phrase a^'k Hie witness to raise ids voic(‘. Mr. CMialrman, we can 
not liear Idm. 

Tlie Chaiuman. Talk up, so that tlie peopI<‘ out tliere can la*ar you. 

Mr. Ahkl.sox. The practne as it is written out in the Bureau of Labor- 

The Cif.'ritMAN. Talk that way and I will liear you. 

Mr. Abeison. The puri>ose of tlie report, ns it is wrilti'n out In tlie Bureau 
of Lalior. s ates that Ihe idea is that, in llie lu-'.t instam'e, tiu* peoj>h‘. If 
they liave any complaints of any kind, or <l}ff<*renct*s. or iiiisunderstnndlng.s, 
shall, In the lir.st instance, approach the re|)resentarive of Ihe tirm In the shop-- 
the siiporintmident or the foreman or the omphwer hlmsidf—through fh<‘ir 
siiokesman. the shop chairman. That is. if there Is some dillieulty in the shop 
tlie ehairman goes to the employer and presents the matter to him. or If the 
employer has .something, to the <‘ffect tlnit the men interfere In some way 
with the conduct of the factory, or sonadiow' or other, lie spe^nk-s to the clinlr- 
man. Only after tliey are iinalde to get together does tlie union or tlie repre¬ 
sentative of the mnmifacturm-s go to tho nianufaelurers. Tlu'n tliey oxclimige 
formal oomplaints ami tlie clerks go and Investigate the ease and try to in¬ 
terpret the point of vi«‘w of one to the other. They go ns mediators ami, if 
there is any rule governing the projiosition in tpioslion, t!ie\. of course, are ex¬ 
pounders of the law—that Is, they act In the triple capaeil.v. It is, liowever, 
exacting, and a diflicult position, roouirlng a great deal of tact and Jmlgment. 
The union man is supposed to represent to the emiiloyer tlie point of view of 
the worker'*; and the manufacturers’ r<>presentative is supposed to represonr 
the point of vitnv of the employer to the union man in tliat particular difll- 
culty. 

They are supposed to use their best judgment, common sense, and ingenuity 
to straighten out that particular dillieulty. and to make* peace in the shop, ami 
after that dllTIculty has been straightened out these men have to be In the shop 
and work together. 

It is not like lawyers; wlien they liave decided tlie case the lawyers go out 
and have lumdi. and they do not care what happens to the litigants. These 
fellow's have to go and make cloaks the next morning, so they try to flml a 
w-.ay out of tlie difficulty. 

Now. there are hundreds and thousands of relationships th.at arise. It is a 
human problem and no amount of protocol, or rules and regulations, or the 
Kevlsed Statutes of the United States, or the State laws could cover the diffi¬ 
culties that arise there. They liave to use their ingenuity to find a w'ay out. 
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Of courHo, thoro are Home questions that the protocol specifically covers, or 
the rules of the board of Krlcvanccs. They are simply expounders of the law. 
They say to one side or the other, “ This is the law.” Now, that Is the work In 
90 per cent of the dllllcultlcs, ani! those the deputy clerks In the first Instance 
handle—those dlfllcultles. 

The CiiAiKMAN. (Ian you tell us about those dropped cases? 

Mr. AiiEi.soN. Now, the word “dropprsl” has been an unfortunate one. 

The (liiAin.u.\M. In part It Is; I see that. You p) ahead and explain. 

Mr. AoEi,.so.\. The lenu “dropped” «as liilroduced by the union. I have 
he™ tr.vlnn to find out Ijoic that comes in. The nearest ap|ironch to It I find 
Is Mr. .Sidney tfehh's hi.stor.v of trade-miionlsni, where he .states that a union 
eor].slder.s a ca.se ilror)pe<l when they have ri'celved satisfaction. Now, the ordi¬ 
nary 710111 does not consider that “ di'o|ipeiI,” hut this term has been u.sed—has 
heiui iniroduced to hriply (ho .sense Unit this matter Is disposed of. Now, when 
.vou analyze the word "ilropped”- 

The flii.ciRMAN. I uiuit to p'et th.at In llie record Just as you iieople see It. Do 
I undersland that 7i case is called by you “dropped” if, for instance, it Is not 
In any way dlsposi-d of; If tlii'se depul.v <'ieri,s tind Insullii lent evidence, you 
uili say, and tliey dropped It tliemselves; liave tliey tlio power to drop It, tlie 
deputy I'lerks? 

■Mr. Aiiei.son’. Y'cs; in many cases tlie evidence is apuinst them, but here Is 
where tlie work of the medlaloi-, in llie psycliolopy, conies In. 

Itia-O they come on a complaint. Now, It Is the most natural thing In the 
world that the representative in the union should be predisposed to tlilnk Hint 
lliere Is a basis for tlnit complaint, or wliat 1 suppose people would call a pre¬ 
sumptive basis. Now, with that Impression, ns a man, he goes on that ease. 
They discover no tangible evhlence such as would hold wati'r, and yet that man 
may say, " Well, there must be something In it,” and he hates to say that this 
case Is absolutely wrong fi'oni the heginnlng to (he end. lie hates to say tlmt 
the raise Is in favor of the manufacturer, hecau.se (Ikus' Is no rwidence; hut he 
says, “Well, we will discontinue this ca.se; we can not lu’ove this case. I am 
not ri'ady to say that the manufacturer is absolutely right tliero, but I see we 
have no case, and the other man concedes to him that amount of satisfaction, 
and if so, we will driqi Ihe case, or discontinue the case, or we will draw the 
case.” 

Oil the other baud, many times Huy mark the case “dropped” W'hen it i.s 
decUled in favor of the man. d'here have beiai a great many absurdities in Hie 
manner of signing cases. I may say that Dr, Ilourwleh himself was the fir-st 
one to (‘all att(‘ntiou to this absurdity of his own clerks. Ih* came once at a 
meeting of Hie cl(‘rli.s and pointed out, “ Kero is a case wliere it reads ‘ Dropixal,’ 
ajid tliey read in the liaek of Hie complaint ‘Assigned.’ ” lie said, “ It is ab.surd. 
Ion call tills ‘droiqied’ and at tlie back it is in favor of tlie union or in favor 
of the nninufucturer." 

An analysis lias been made and sulimitled liy Hie manufacturers of some 
1.2(K) dro|iiied cases. I Inno not Hie figures bore with me and the statlstle.s of 
wliiit tlH‘.v mean. Ttiis is one of Hie tilings the board of arbitration bureau was 
.siipiiosed to go Hirough. 

1 .should not ask you to accept Hie statistics tliat I bad pi’opai'cd on this sub- 
Ji'ct. liut the fact is Hint tlie nomenclature of the disimsition of Hie cases does 
not tail; witli Hie facts, and since tlmse men have beiui adjudicating difTiculties 
Instead of creating dlllicultles tliey were not particularly anxious how they were 
going to write it up, altliougli it was read on the back of the complaint here 
that a man was dlsclinrged, no discrimination, no discrimination for union 
actlvlly at all. It is the liiisis of Hio pi'otocol, and yet they find In their Judg¬ 
ment Hint it is all rigid, and Hie world is not going to cave In it this man gets 
nnotlier cliance; so tliey rigid on Hie back, “ Man will get another chance,” and 
In front tliey writi>, “ Tills case is droiiiied.” 

If you are going to go tlirougli it strictly and logically, the man would not 
get a job, because you have to w rite up the case in favor of tiie union, and that 
would not suit, but they try tills Illogical way to solve a human problem; It la 
not how they sign it up, but tliey bave disposed of the dllticiilty. 

The Chairman. Is (here anything further you want to submit? 

Mr. Abei.son. No; I have not my papers with me, and I do not know. 
Maybe, later on, or some otlier time, I may. 

'riie fliiAiRMAN. All right. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Chairman, I think Dr, Abelson can aid the commission fur¬ 
ther by explaining the difficulties of the work of conciliation, and the type of 
work that lias to be done, and I will ask him to do that. 
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The Chaiskan. All right; if he can say anything tlint will give us any further 
Information, go ahead. We will hear everybody before we get through, and 
everybody who has anything to tell. 

Mr. Abbxson. Well, I do not know, gentlemen, where to lH‘gln, 

The Chairman. I can not tell yon where to begin. 

Mr. CoHKN. If you will i>erinlt me to ask Idm questions I think I can help. 

The Chairman. No. sir; I can not do that. Go on. Have yoti been the 
chief clerk, repre.senting tlie en)j)Ioyers? 

Mr. Arelson. Ves, sir. 

The Ohajkjian. Weii. you must have handled practically ail tlte.M‘ ease.s 
that have gone above the deputy clerks? 

Mr, Ahelson. Ye.s, .sir; and have Jmndled every one. 

The Chairman. Well, tlo'n, tell u.s Iiow you have liamlhHl tln*ni and the 
dllliculties of liandling them? 

Mr. Ahelson. Well- 

Tile Chairman. That is, I under.stand what jam want to get out, Mr. Cohen? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes. 

Mr. Ahei.'<on. In order to understand the work of the ch*rks and tlie dilli' 
cnities that tliey have to meet willi, y<»u really have got to understand the 
underlying .situalinii in jir<tli!eiu. You lia\e lien* a n'lalhaiship bet\\o<*n 
some 50,1)00 workers and some 200 and odd or 270 munufactnnTs. 

Now, neither of tlu'se Ivo .sides ha\e liad exp^Ti^aice in eoliectivo bargaining. 
You lioard Mr. Rosenberg tell j(mi yesterday that tlic union agrees, ii«»t as your 
journeyiuan talbirs' iiineii agre(‘s. or ,Mr. O’Conmdrs tradc-unjon agrees, frail 
tbe bottom up, but rather from tin* top down. 

Now, j’oii can understand wlien you organize 50,01)0 workmen and begin 
with a general strike. insten<l of iILseipllning them for a ilecade Into the priii- 
<ip]<‘s of trade-unionism, Hint like tbe aihanec* ag(*nl of tlie .salesman, j'ou have 
to proml.se the p<'oi)le, agitate tluan. am! arons<> tluan tbe prineiple of eollec- 
tive action, and you must promi.se tliem a great deal, and naturally, after they 
go tlinaigh a strike tiiere comes a period of disillusionment, wluai liny tlnd 
that they have won (‘\erytliing, tiiat tbi'y still did not win one thing-—Hint 
there are still bosses alive. 

Now, you have a temper there of pi'ople ubo have not been disclpHno<l and 
traiiUMl In i,iuon action. Pia'cisely lla* .same thing, gentlemen, Is true of Hie 
employer cbis-'; they never bad collective action ami dis< |j)line and so your 
fundamental problem, wlien jou have got to work on tbe job. Is to (ir'-^t (liseb 
piine and organize (be two resiR*c(ive sides. Also, witli any qiiesii'm (bat 
<-omes up. you must absolutely ovtTlook the indlvldimrs jiartlcular dihlculty In 
this partieular ca-’e, which may look often like a mistake or an error for the 
greater good of the principle nml tbe integrity of tla- two respectlv(‘ organi¬ 
zations. 

N<»W’. when this agreement was signed, fortunat(‘ly a great many things W(*re 
left ill abeyance, and that ns the board of arbitration 1ms expresseil itself 
once, so i>erhaps the advantage of tbe agreeimuit is that it left room for devel- 
opmmit and growth. It ^vas unfortuimb* on tbe furidanumtal jiroblem of 
(•(Elective bargaining, and one advantage that can b<> given, one argument that 
can be made to an employer in fu\or of eollecihe Imrgainlng, Is Unit labor Is 
eliminated from tlie competition process, and it Is not there. Seventj’-llve per 
cent of the work Is <lone by pb'cevvork, and for piecework jou liav(‘ 2,000 
union.s Instead of one union. Kach shop has a union and ehanges Its jxdicy 
every wi^ek, because tlie price commltUH? changes around, ami tlie union that 
(l(R?s not have to go into conference once In six montlis or once in a j'ear with 
coH(*ctive bargaining, but every day in the year, so that you have 2,0tX> unions 
clmnglng every week, bargaining every day. That Is the condition, a condi¬ 
tion of cluios and turmoil, in an industry that you fiml here to-day, and you 
can not- 

The Chairman. What efforts have lieon made by the parties to the protocol 
to get rid of tliat condition? Go on in your own way. 

Mr. Abelson. Now, this Is the fundamental difficulty; now% consequently, 
you have there an agreement which the employers have bemi lighting for. and 
as I say, there Ls one thing they will not give up; they >v’lll not give up the 
right to discharge a man, that is the right they call the conduct of the factory. 
You have on the other siile a mass of 50,000 pcoiile. who conceive that the very 
act of discharging is discrimination, because in itwdf It Is not n question of 
union activity, as you would understand It, but It Is the teinfier of th<*se people. 
And DOW, Id place of that situation, here you have a niau who Is^dischargtsl. 
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to ;;irZ.r;o urlJopUil^^ « "rVunfan Umen.; very 
often It Is a questfon of rolfitions anil iKiiorani'C and spite and suspicion, and 
nil those human fnilltles. whieh peoiile of « (crtam ''f 
training, and certain envlronnient, and certain expeilemts, and certain in 
onstrlea—nav. the tailoring iiidii'.tr.i, and things of that kind you have to 
approach this ((iiestlon froiii the iioint of view of the realities of the situation. 

Now, it is raliier sfran^o. ^'entloinon, tliat tlie rojiresontatives of tne union 
were all radloaJ.s. in .so far as ilielr politieal iindos.'^jons are concerned, or 
economic vl<‘ws. 'J'la.v are all (‘xlreinlsls. \\ lien Ihey iret down on tlie job, 
and Hi) on (ho ca.ses, it jioes not (ako a year, and they are called terrible men— 
conservatives, it l.s Hiiiiply lieeause it is faeiiiir (be siination. 

Now. by a iiroee'^s of inodiatloii you say this: Since there are so many diiTi- 
eultles and perplex'dies here, and since every lillle que^tlon can be raised into 
an Issue on \shlcb ytai can li^:llt and liubt to (lie la'*t dileb, it is more wise to 
lay aside abstract rl^dits and jibstrai't ]»r]neipb-s, and i;et down lo the realities 
of that partii-iilar pmlilein. I .seitb'd a problem the day before yesterday, seold- 
ItiR Ok* nmnufa«’tnr(*r and the workman, and in the ease when this very man 
testllled befen* me, ami lliat is the way wo soIvimI the problem, and it xvas 
beautiful, too; and it Is liki* the most inlricati* ea.'^e, you can make six jirofound 
Issues out of it. ami have tixe sessions of tlK‘ boanl of arbitration on that, and 
we solv(“d tin problem by seoldiiiK both sides. Now, mediators can do that, 
because you are ac(|uuiided x\ilh the situation. You ^et into it and solve if 
as a liiiman probban. Now, that is the work of 00 per cent of the cases. 

These im‘n, of course, can not saeriti<*e Ibelr principles, lieeause they liave to 
find a way out. Tlu'y overlook the Issue, ami instead of tnakinf: it into a 
problem, ns coneerniiiK the whole industry, tliey grapple with It, as a problem In 
that particular shape. As time ^roes on, some of these solutions tliat they de- 
vls<>d become lu-medents. Time after time, as soon as they solve a particular 
diniculty ill a certain way. and an unaloj:ous diiliciilty is solved In the same 
way in another shape, and by and by we have a series of practices which we 
are all fond of. equaling: tin* development of a kind of common law in tin* 


indusi r.v. 

By the imvtiiic'< of the mind, by each Bide tryln? to understand the difficulty 
the other Is workinj; mit. and lindlny: a way out under tho.se circumstauees. 
that Is the way. Now, for instance—well, I would not liki^ to j;o into Individual 
In.stanees—now. this feature, this 00 per cent of the cases which are hundl(Ml 
by tin* <-l(‘rks. jt'avcs 10 ^icr cent of the cases which present no disagreement 
on tlK'iii at all. but dilli<‘iil(i(*s. 

For instance, tliere are certain hard problems that come up. that only the 
chiiT clerk on either side can liandle. It ^mts into a diflieiiUy xxliere the deputy 
clerks can not solve the problem and the union leiuler cun not solve the 
problem. Well, they take that up. Now, I do not know what percentage of 
the call's, but 1 think it was read liore ye.storday. In a large number of these 
oases. 7 or 8 per cent, the < hlef clerks themselves solve that difficulty, and then 
there Is h'ft that small residuum of case.s where you get to a point where you 
have exhausted the limits of your ingenuity and re.sourees and where the Is.sue 
has got to lie met, or a more responsible body must find a way out, ami there 
Is the human element, but because the chief clerks are not saints, tliey some¬ 
times uia.\ get Into a hileh, and wlieii you get to a boanl of grievances, and five 
men on both sides, we thrash the matter out, It is ventilated, and in nearly 
every other case the way is tound. The situation is looked on In Its larger 
asi>e(‘t and you will find very often they appoint a committee and the com* 
mltti'C will solve the problem ami the nex't wei'k it Is reported solved, and they 
sw a way out. Now. that Is the way the thing is xvorke<l. 

The ('h.xjrm.xn. I’aii you. from your exixwlenco, give expressions of your 
views as to the suggestlon.s made here by several witnesses ns to the adding 
of a permanent chairman to the grievance board? 

Mr. Auelson. A iH'rmnnent chairman of the grievance board would abso¬ 
lutely change the entire structure of the protocol. It would absolutely give up 
the idea of meillatlon and conclliatlnn. I can tell you, If you give them an 
Impartial chairman, you would ahsobuoly rewrite the protocol, and make it In 
the form of a contract, black and white, specifying everything, so that there 
is not the slightest doubt about if. For instance,if you should say “Discharge.” 
the manufactureca, will never, could not, under the circumstances, agree, the 
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war factories are ruo here, with the changes in styles ami designs, wiuai 
men keep shifting from shop to shop—give up the right of discharge. Whut 
would you have to do? You would have to say, “Yes; for union activity a 
man shall be reinstated.” They could never leave it as If it were a court 
(*f law; it be<.*oines an Ironclad contract, such as bricklayers would have. Here 
is a nmn with re.spect to wiiom the agreement reads that if the man comes at 
9 o’clock lie has got to lie paid for two hours; then, the only question which 
our man can decide is whetlier lie was working two or two and a half hours, 
lint in all these diftlculties we liave to timi a way of living together and making 
iliom a society, because the society would be contimious arbitration Instead of 
conciliation and mediation. It i.s often askt'd why would we conciliate the 
9r> per cent and arbitrate the other 5; simply b(‘canM‘ nobody will want to 
conciliate the other 0." when he has a <*hance to have arhilratlon. 

Under the present comlilioii.s, which side carri(‘s on it the resp msihility of 
the collective principle? Say there is a case when I In my Judgnnmt—lijer<‘ 
is no rule governing that—hut In my Judgment and ex|)erlen(.*e I go with a union 
man, and come to the conclusion that such and .such ouglit to he ilone. ami the 
man says, “Why, no: I want this case tried to the liiidt.s.” I say to him, 
“It is (he policy of (lie association, and I rej>resent that policy, and Ihi.s is 
tin* way It lias not (o he trie<l out." He would win that principle. If lie 
W(*nt the limit, hut we tell liitii you have to do it in this way. In the individual 
ense rlie man from the union will tell him, “This Is the union jHillcy; now, 
you Iiave got to subordinate yourself to Mie policy of the entire orguniza- 
iion." and that is wlien‘ tlie <llfticiilty comes in. 

Now, the clerk of the niamifacturers lias laid to submit to a great deal of 
critbisin, 

Tlio Chairmax. That Is good fop his health. 

Mr. Arklmjx. Yes. Now. the niamifaclurers’ ns.sociation has found a remo<ly 
for tliat. not by h.aving the manubo'furers’ repre.sentative go (o the masses, at a 
mass meeting, and make a siieech to tiiem so tliat they should vote him a vote 
of conlidence. l)ut they nanove Iiiin a p<‘g further. The manufacturers have a 
cliairnian and a vice cliairinan on (ho |»oard of grievances. In the rare ca.ses 
wln're Ills innuence can not get tlvt‘ manufacturer to do wliat he thinks In 
his jiidgineni~it is not a quesilon of law, a qiUNilon of tlie Judgment of the 
mediator—h* says, “Now, we will put it up to the.so two nuui; If tliey say 
iou will do Jliut, we Will not go to the board of grievances to tight and formu- 
laie an issue on that, hut this is a projiosition in your shop," and of course 
a manufacturer Is disposed to listen, and doe.s. because we make an ajipoint- 
ment ami they come at a certain time and the proposition Is presented to 
tbcni, and they say, “Why, we would not light for you in the hoard of griev¬ 
ances ftu* tliat ” : so lie conies in. 

Tin* union man is the (lltliculty; lie is elected by the pfsiple, the husim‘ss 
agent. And in a great many times, among the n*sponsibie union men, there 
has Ix'en the strong discussion tliat the clerks of the boanl of grievances 
should not he elected, becau.se you can see the situation. 

He is eie<‘te(l and lie gm's tlu're to act as a judge. 

These men are not trained and dl.sciplined in the sense of union policy, and 
this Is give and take—tliat >ou can get tliat if the union has strength—he can 
gel e\erytliing; and if they can not, tills nmn Is (dilier inotliclent or dlslionest, 

N*)w. it Is an oi>en secret, and It is unfortunate, that you giuitlemon liave a 
public hearing, bmiuse that degree of candor which you would get from certain 
IHHiple can not he gotten here. 

It is an open seiret tliat the only reason why an impartial chairman is 
wonted is because the pressure on the business agent is that they are criti¬ 
cized. Now, tiiey are simply de^^lroving the fabric of inodlation, lim-ause there 
are some people who can not or have not backbone enough to stand it and 
re.sent the criticism, or to educate the mass that they can not get evcrytliing 
they want. The situation tliat you have is tins: It is as if every jmige was 
going to run for rcsdec'tlon only by the votes of the llligants who lost their 
loses liefore him. How much chance of rtnilectlon would that man have? A 
man wlio has a grievance adjusted Is peacefully at home. His case was won 
and he lias nothing to say; and tlie man who lias lost Ids ca.s4‘, lie Is the one 
who goe.s to the meetings and raises a rumpus alK)ut the time it takes to nomi¬ 
nate the business agent and things of that kind. 

An ambassador can not be elected by the iieople; that Is a relationship be¬ 
tween two nations; and If they are elected by the people, why, of course, It 
won’t work, and the situation ought to be reversed. Now, tlie manufacturers 
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have been able to solve tluit i)roblem, anil even then you have to have a man 
with some backbone. . , 

The Chaikuan. How Uo they eUtet their clerks( inn • thot !<■ 

Mr. Ahki-son. There la a coninilttei' of nays anil means, j! 

nil. The executive board aiiprove in the first instance. The commlttM Is 
oricantzed to lhal a man who iinder.staiids—1 mean the second man on the job, 
by the way, not the lirst. 

The OnAiBMAN. Vea; I know that. . , , . . 

Mr. Alim., HON. They were instructed to find n man who had certain quallflca- 
llon.s. Those are tlie (|iiallficatlona of understandint; the trade problem and 
nnderstandln^ tlie nature of tlie iKsiple; and I am a social uorkor myself, so 
I can underHitiiid the .situation; and by liie sui>[iort ot tliese ixiople wlio are 
resiion.sllde for the policy In tlie iiRreement, the clerk cun go on itiid do his work 
and stand all the crillci.sm lhal Is passed ncros.s. lie could not do It if he had 
to he elected by the mass of the mamifactiirers. 

The Cir,\iB.«A,N. 1 want to ask another question. I have listened very care¬ 
fully to llie evidence siihinilted, and you have been where you have had the 
opporlunlly to .see Ihe workings of the protocol in every direction. What, in 
your opinion. Is Ihe possihilily of devising .some plan either to take the place 
of the present plan of living inece prices or having some .supervising control 
over llicmV What possihiiily is liiere for soiving that prohieml 
Mr. AiiriHON. My conviction is, that it is very strange, gentlemen, that on 
these fundaniciital iirolilciiis anyone should disagree, and It does not make any 
tlllfercnce on wliat side he is, becauso, .strictly speaking, we represent the idea 
ot colleciive agrceiiieiit lielwceii a body ot manufacturers and a union, where 
till' oh,icct Is to slandanlize tlie industry for the benefit of tlie entire industry. 
Now, those will) are really conversant with the situation have come to the final 
conclusion llnil llicic is no help out of this situation unless you Introduce a 
sysleiii of lionih work, hut you can not. 

Now, some people fear Hint, because there will be an clement of sabotage 
Inlrodiiced; they fi*ol that with this principle of ayndlcali.sm prevailing tliat 
lliere iiilgiit he saliolage introduced. You say tlie scale is .f2.o for a cutter, but 
1 have iii'ver heard a culler say my man shirks. The cutters are, to some 
oMeiil, a dilTereiit tyiie. The tailors go into tlieir trade as adults. There has 
been Hie synilicnlist iilea prevailing, alttioiigli there was no union. There was a 
sho|i .strike in Hie hciglil of the season vviHiout any union at all. There was 
nlways a nucleus of a union. Certain people think If they get a strike that 
after the strike was over a union would not he iiciHled any more. That spirit 
lias iirevailed all Ihe time; and now fliey have a union; they have tlie same 
idea Hint Hiey could eat tlieir cake and have it, too, and have a strike union, 
and liiive Hie syndicalist idea; and the worst thing that could he conceived by 
them was for nnyhod.v to say Hint there are men in this room who say it is the 
existence of the iiiamilaclurers’ association vvlilch saves the union from itself. 


Ity Hint they mean lii very truth that the siiirit of lack of organization would 
he so strong Hint Hiey vvcaild bust theni.solves; but that check helps that. You 
can see how irksoine It lieconies for them to say, " You can not have this agree¬ 
ment and linve that restraint.” I'’undameiitally, every dilliculty we have had 
lias been eiHier from the spirit of some leader or the muss who resist certain 
action which was for the good ot the organization of the union. 

The Cii.viiiM.vN. A gentlemiiii informs mo that certain people have been shut 
out of lids room, on the coiiinilHee of recreation. I do not know what kind of 
recreation is to meet downstulra, hut It is limiiedlately in room 12. If there 
la anyone here that is anxious to attend that meeting, it Is to be held down¬ 
stairs right away, 

Mr. Aiif.lson. Now, every dllBculty that we linvc lind has been either be¬ 
cause some leader or some shop had insisted on the assertion of the Individual 
feeling of that particular shop against the interest of the entire organization. 
Now, without going into dilllcultlea, take the one example that you heard Mr. 
Cotier give yesterday—about a sho]) in which the union had a llfe-and-denth 
struggle, and the ninmifiicturera looperated ngnlnsl the anarchical tendencies 
of one group in the union. That shop conslsteii entirely of a minority nation¬ 
ality; and these men run away wiili the organization and made private agree¬ 
ments under the protocol twice with the manufacturer, and tie fell for it, 
because at the height ot the season they struck, and got him to sign an agree¬ 
ment : and this was one of the agrwments that he slgncvt, without reference to 
the rules or regulations or orders; and when it came to the tlilrd time the 
union said, " No i "these men must abrogate that and obey orders or lose their 
Jobs ”; and The manufacturer lost $25,000 by discharging these men. He did not 
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gain anything by it; but the union and the association together hud to stand, 
because If in the heiglit of the season those men are going to strike, why, then, 
of course, the thing falls to the ground naturally, and that could spread like 
wildtire; if one shop got away with it, all the others would. Now, tlmt Is « 
principle of organization. 

The Chairman. Your answer to my question as to tlie solution of tlUs proh* 
leui of fixing prices is wwk work? 

Mr. Abklson. A system of wwk ^^•ork carefully worked out, whioli woiilfl 
moot any problem wliicii might arise. There are certain local prejudices against 
tlmt whi<-li are not well founded. For instance, there is a tradition in (lie trade 
(hat tuent.VMxld years ago there was a strike, and iliey wanted week \\drk, 
and because they lost that strike tlioy say that wwk work uouhl be an ill omen, 
or soinetliing of tliat kind; but there are some classes of manufacturers wlio 
are not in accord witli tlmt; and I mean those uho have really given serious 
thought to the problem have come to (he conclusion tlmt this is the only ^^^ly 
out of it, because olJierwise you would have tlmt collective principle. Tliore does 
not seem to be any rationnl way of .standardizing (lie price, because (licre an* 
so many styles. There si(s a man here who nmk<'s 8.0(H) styles in one year. 
Every one 1ms to be bargaiiUHl for. because (Ids lap<‘l Is (‘hanged, and (liey have 
a rigid to refuse that work until the adjusimeiit is umd<\ Now, that is an 
(‘Xtri'me case. 

Tiie Chairman. All right, Mr. Ahelson. Is Mr. Uosenfeld, the president ef 
(he operators’ organization, present? 

Rlr. JtosENFKLD. You say, of tiie oix*rntors? 

The Chairman. Tiie nmnufacturer.s, I Intended to say. 

Mr. UosioNKEi.n. I am Mr. Uosenfeld, and I arn jireshlent of tlio manufac¬ 
turers’ association. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. L. E. EOSENFEID. 

Tii(» Chairman. Mr. Ro.spnfeld. would you (ell us. r(*gardlng the workings 
of the protocoi, what has lasai your opinion of (lie re'<ulrs of its adoption to 
the trade—whether or not (here are any .'^erlous dldicultles in coniHH.‘tion with 
It, witli any suggestions jou fei*l like olfcTiug for solving them. Tell (lie story 
your own wuy. 

Air. Jtiisi.A ■ 1 LD. All right, Mr. Chairman and madam, I am a thorough be¬ 
liever in file protocol. 

Mr. ('oiiuN. Siieak up. Mr. Uosenfeld, please 

Air. UosKNFi:!.!). 1 believe in (lie pndocol. If the worklng.s of It are followed 
In the sense that It means, it is tiie best pioci* of machinery tlmt ever capital 
ami labor tliought of. Tlie principal idea Is im^diation ami eonciliation. 

No idea should exist at all on the lines of dictation from either side. We 
must give all crtslit t() tiie labor leaders that organized tlie cloak makers In 
IdKi. It brought to their senses the mumifacturiTs, It brought forward the 
fact tlmt the manufacturers In no way, manner, shape, or form considered 
wliat an organization to them would mean. Many of the nmnufa(*turcrs lmv(‘ 
l>ccn at iK*aco with their working jieople all through llioir imsines.s carter; 
Ollier nmnufucturers were continually having trouble with their employees. 
There was a .strike here and a strike (hero, and things really did not run like 
a nice oiled piece of machinery, and the organizing of tlie unions hnuight 
together the manufacturers. When the protoc«tl was signed In Septemlicr. lOld, 
of course, it \vas all mwv. The machinery was not In working order. There was 
a desire of the manufacturers to get to work as (julckly as jM»ssible, and work up 
mnlerials tlmt lliey )md on hand and get as many employees as they could, and 
the little detail which would make the protocol elfectlve was overlm)ked. 

I am tlie original chairman of the grievance board for the manufacturers. 
I served in that capacity. 

Mr. Cohen. Air. Uosenfeld, we can not hear you here. 

Air. Uosenfeld. I served in tliat capacity for two and a half years. The 
grievance board, to start with, was a very poor piece of machinery. It did 
nut amount to anything. Hero is where the lawyers showed their efficiency. 

The lawyer for our side and the lawyer for the otlier side got together, 
and they drew up certain rules for the working of the grievance board. 
Gradually that grievance board became a nice-working proposition; it worked 
V('ry smoothly. The gentlemen on the other side were rather radical. Some 
of Uie very Important lalK)r leaders served on the grievance board, and they 
did not quite realize the fact that they had not won a victory over the manu- 
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w'pro th« nion who brouh'lit cai)iliil an<l labor toKetber, anil It tooK some time 

‘^^:■;^tl'som^vor/;:t‘'S^ arguments, and then the proml- 

m‘nt loaders on the otiior sido Unit I speak of (innHy be^^ari to see that 
tlon and conflHutlon %vaH tlio fundamental laiint and the exact meaning of 

“'Tl’rCTcat trouble at (bo present time is (be wisdom tooth is not through. 
The protocol Is Just In lls lufancy. It Is like a oblbl with Its teeth coming 
tbrougb, and It seems ns if people think that In three years and four months 
something can be done that is an absolute impossibility P^^^^'^rly rvhen 
conciliation and mediation is eliminated, and in place of that a dictatorial 

iiroiKisitlon prosonti'd. a «i t i „ 

The idea of tb(> grievance board meets u itb a presentation of “ I have come 
here to get so-and-so, to tell yon wlial you must do,” which Is absolutely the 
death of a proposition Iiolwoon eapitiil and labor, which, as I stated before, is 
(lie Krcativst tiling I ovi'r know of. iu ♦. 

X(»w the unions corialnly did n wonderful thins when they hroupht about 
the urranucinent iiclwecn tlie manufacturers and the workim? people m ellml- 
tiatln^? .HO many hours of work and in Kottinf^ for them that condition of safety 
that they W(>ro entitled to, for for tliem that sanitary condition which 

is so essenilal to health, ami for eliminating the taking home of work each 
nigiit; all of these points tlie manufacturers saw and felt were absolutely the 
iiroper Ihing. , , ^ 

'riiero never was a point l>rouglit forward that showed any sense at all 
that (he mniuifaeturers did not con<*ede at once. The prolilem of price making 
in the various factories of tladr industry is a prolilem that has brought about 
great dissension. It wouhl seem llie points Unit are being worked upon now 
l»y tlie manufaeturers and the points that arc before the board of arliitration 
are In regard to a pieco-iirlce cominlttoe, whereby If there Is any disagreement 
between tlie employer and (lie iiliH'owm'ker. that an expert will eomo in from 
each side, and they ^ill decide wliat the proper price for making that garment 
should 1)0. Now. for Inslance. tlie manufacturer, he pays Ids priee on the 
garment ami periiaps lie do(‘s not agree with tln‘ price that the oliairman of tho 
prli'c eonunit!(‘e presenls. The export from the manufacturers’ side and the 
expert from tlie (diier siile will put a price douu, not knowing what tho other 
will do. In a great many cases tliere is a dilTerenco of say 50 cents between 
the mnnuraelurer ami the workingman, hut tliere is a dllTerenoe of about $1.75 
between llie imMllum price, striking an average between the manufacturer and 
the workingnain. Now. that brings about tho fact that has been discussed 
here and a great deal of (llsHenslon and turmoil. 

The (’ll \iK\f\N'. Tliat Is tixing the piece price? 

Mr. UosKMiuD. Tliat is tixing the ple<‘e price. Now, the price committees 
of tlie various facidries, in my opinion, are badly advised. They are advised 
in a way timt is detrimental to them, as well as to the manufacturers. A lot 
of the work tliat tlu'y could oldaln is denied them from the fact of their desire 
to get soinetiilug right on tlie spot, which is going to work against them 
eventually. 

If a ri'nsonnhle proposition in tho way of price making Is obtained, which 
we believe \\ill he. i>y this iirice committee, it will no doubt lessen a great many 
of the conditions that have nrlsen and have caused distress not only to the 
manufacturer hut to the working people. 

Tho i>olnf of the Joint hoard being represented by a clerk elected—and Dr. 
Abelson went over tliat pretty carefully—of oour.se, I am very much against 
that, for llie reason that tliojr chief clerk should he engaged in the same way 
as our chief clerk: it seems that the international, who Is the guarantor of our 
protocol, has witlidrawn ns a guarantor, which will make It for us an Impossi¬ 
bility to coiitliiue the protocol; for this reason, that in regard to important 
points that may arise we have no one to look to— 

Mr. Cohen. What are you saying? I think you want all of us to hear. 

Mr. Rosknfet.d. Can not you hear It? 

Mr. Cohen, I wish you would go over the thing that you said before and 
say It a little louder. 
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Mr. Rossjtpixd. I will try and do my best. The point that has been brought 
up here In regard to the manufacturers not punishing tlieir members la a poiut 
which I wish to state Is well taken care of by the manufacturers in every case 
wliere any of the manufacturers liave done something that was against the riili»8 
of llie manufacturers’association, and tlie punlsliment that should be meloil out 
to them was. Now, without the backing of the International, what chance have 
we to know that tJie union will mete out that punlsliment to tlieir people that 
should lie done, wliere they liave oflended? 

The working of the protocol has entailed n tremendous amount of exj)cn.se, 
not only In a financial way, hut In llie energy of Uie manufacturers given to 
that work. The manufacturers that have been IntcrestcMl In tlie success of Ihe 
protocol liave been continually ghing tlieir time, and giving It freely, for Ihe 
reason that they believe that no better condition could exist than mediation mid 
conolllathm between capita! and labor. 

I believe tliat that Wiiuld he about all the jioints that I could give you. 

The Chaikman. You must know exactly from your side of the case at any 
rate. What has hi^en the outcome under the protocol of tlie question of wages, 
not only by the phn-e, hut as to tlie earnings of the peoiie employed? 

Mr. IlosKNtKU). Well, the pr)int was hnuiglit forwanl In regard to the cutters. 
Tlie cutters are nsL-eiving to-day about the same pay, I?! per week more, Ilian 
(hey received from the ordinary merchant; that is, the avoragi? inerciiiint. 
That was all gone over with; the price to-day Is 2."} cents; they are week 
workers. I <lo not know what they- 

The (TtAiuMAX. What were they paid before 1010? 

Mr. UosENFKr.n. Tlie pressors? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Jir. Uo.suNFEi.i). That was gone over yesterday. It w'ns n contract proposi¬ 
tion. A man employed a certain nunilier of men ami paid them about, I should 
say, $14 a week would be about the average price. The sample hand before 
the protocol got $14 or $!.■) a week on an average; to-day he g<‘ts in the neigh- 
borluMHl of $22. Some of them get $21, $20, or $28. I believe $22 la the 
protocol price. 

The f’HAiKMAN. What is tlie silnatlon as to what l.s known in the trade as 
contractors now, compared to what It was before 1010? 

Mr. Uosp"'FIJI. You .see the contractors are about tho same to-day ns tliey 
were before JOlO, hut the employees of tlie contractor, their condition, is much 
better. That is bronglit about llirough (he .sanitary oomliilons, etc. 
Itut a ixtirit was brought out yesterday, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the sub- 
manufacturers. 1 do not recognize any such thing ns a suhmanufacturer; I 
do not know what tliey mean. The p<dnt bnnjglit out here—suhinanufac- 
turer—I do not recognize tliat there i.s such a thing as a submanufacturor. 

You know one of the great qiu‘.sii<ms to-day, and a point that is nb.solutely 
against tlie law, Is restraint of tra»!e. Now, if a man conics to me and pre¬ 
sents to me a garment, and his price is $10, and I can not produce that garment 
for less than $13.50, it is certainly my privilege to buy (hat garment. Now, that 
was brought forward yesterday in regard to submamifacturers. 

If a man can manufacture clicnper than I can, it Is certainly In my province 
to buy fnun that man, hut the great point is to get down to where It Is pos¬ 
sible for that man to manufacture cheaper than I can manufacture, wdiere the 
proto<-ol calls for a stipulated salary for each weekly employee. 

Now, In many cases I liave soon wlih regard to garments, wlierehy I would 
liave to ellmliinte tlie price of labor entirely, and I could not manufacture a-^ 
claaiply as it was presented to me. 

Now, there Is something wrong. There Is some .screw loose. The machinery 
in general Is not as ixwfect as it should he. 

Those are the points (lint I meant when I said the protocol was in its In¬ 
fancy, and that the i>erfection of detail had not been renchetJ. 

Commissioner Bxllard. You mean that the garment that these people will 
f*ell you is the same as you liave, and yon can sell It cheai>er tlian you can buy 
the materials alone for? 

Mr. Rosenfeld. Not the materials alone; eliminating the labor. 

Commissioner Bau.ard. Yes. 

Mr. Ro8Enfet.d. That Is. the sowing of the coat, etc,; the same garment 
exactly; there are many cases of that kind. 

The CfureMAN. I suppose there has been some investigation made to ftml the 
reasons for that Surely a man would not be in business without doing that? 
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Mr, Rosesfei.d. Tliore liflvc boon Investigations made and T have made them, 
and the other members of tlie association have made them, and we are yet 
unable to solve the proposltio/j. 

Tlie r'ffAfKAf.H.v. I>o von dosirc to submit anythlns’ lurther/ 

Mr. Jto.s-EVFKr,D. I ba\'e nojhlnsr more. If there are any questions you would 
like to nsk, I would he filed to ansu'er. 

The CHAfRMAN. Von mlKlit tell us—weli. I am jrolnff to ask another pfentle- 
rnan to ((n-er Jt more .'^[K'cj/ieall.v, but tell us as to the ohan^;es that have been 
hroucht about under tlie proto('<»l In the way of sanitation and better facilities 


lor workln^r, and tliat kimi of tblinr. 

Mr. ItosKiVKKi.n. Wt'il. I think tliat is one of the best thinirs that has ever 
been done In this community. I think the conditions that exist to-day are so 
much iK'tter than thc'y were rl»n‘e and a half years aito—there is no comparison. 

I tliink they were lirau;:ld about as I explained In iny early remarks. The con¬ 
dition is very, very much Improved. In flio early days of the protocol I was 
asked by the otlier si<le to aceompany them throu^di the East Side, along in the 
section of tlie WillinnivburK Itridgo. 

I knew tliat neigbiiorhood from passing rlirough there, liut I bad never gone 
into it in deliill ami I did tliat ilay. Tin* gentleman that I went with is in the 
loom and was ln‘re yesterday—Mr. PolakolT—it was tlirougli his rt'qnost I did 
this. The conditions over there were de])lorn]»le, and I am sure at the present 
time, under tin* oxisfeme of the protocol, that Improvement lias been very, 
very nppreeinl'b*. Everybody In our industry knows liow much the condition 
lias Improved. 

The <'n muman. ITow would you .suggest, if it was put upon you to do so, that 
the* proioeoi should be lmi»ro\(Ml to Increase perhaps a little more rapidly than 
n gradual <lev(')opment the good will and good fcvling between the employees 
and the manufacturers under it? 

Uosknuu.d. Well, I will tell you. Mr. Chairman, personally I think there 
is good will between tlie manufacturers ami the employees. The contention at 
tlie prev'iit time is on one point only. It is the diclatorial presentation of the 
grle\nm'es on the other side. That is something we can not tolerate. Wc Nvant 
it umlorstood tliat wlien we come into a grievance board meeting that the pres¬ 
entations are for mediation and conciliation and not for dlctatorinlship. Wo 
do not want to he (old we must do this, we must do that, or w’e must do the 
other; we want to work in harmony; wo want to w'ork the best wmy wo can. 
W" always have on every proposition that has come forward given the best 
we could; we can’t give wlial is wTong, hut we can give what is right. If we 
are doudlocUed, tlie hoard of nrhitrntlon Is there to settle the question, and 
wlien we lirst wmit to (lie hoard of arbitration the rulings proveil conclusively 
that tlie nuuiufm'turers in every way, manner, sliapo, and form lived up to 
the ngreemcnls that tlaw signed. 

Tlie (’irvikMAv. I (liink your answer signiiles that j'ou believe the protocol, 
lived up (0 in spirit as wt‘ll as in fact, is practically suilkient to continue i>eace 
in the imhistry and work to Hie betterment of tlie trade generall.v. 

Mr. i’o.sKMui). I can say it frankly and honestly, Mr. Oliainnnn, that the 
I*r<itorol, lived ii]) lo, Is Hie greatest vehicle that capital and labor have ever 
had hi'fore: hut ther(‘ are so many little thing.s that come up, such points as 
I have brought out liere, that must be lived up to to the letter. We are willing 
to do It, wo want to do it. ami wc have done it; there has never been a case 
brought In to tliat grievuiice hoard that was not given the consideration It was 
enllHcd to. Tlioro was mwor a ease decided against the other side by our 
side where it sliouhl not liavo been so decided; w’herever there was an oppor¬ 
tunity to conciliate, where there was a chance to do so, and to do so honorably, 
It Tvas lUme, and it will ho done as long ns the nmmifacturers’ as.soclatlon Is 
In existence: and we have always protected the other side, where It was possible 
for U3 to do so. In the manner set down by the rules and regulations of the 
grievance board. 

The Cii.AiRMAX. What is your view' of the question that was before us a few 
minutes ago of substituting week work for piecework In the departments where 
it does not exist now? 

Mr. Rosenfeld. Well, week work w'ould certainly do away with a great deal 
of the haggling, ami do away with a great deal of the mistaken ideas that are 
existing to-ilay between tlie members of the committees of the manufacturers 
and the union; that Avouhl eUmiiiate a great deal of that. But whether It 
would solve the question is open for serious discussion. One of the best things 
tliat I know of, If It can bo perpetuated, is the piece-price commissions and 
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stflDtlftrdlzInjT the various classes of our industry, the operating price, the qiml- 
Iry, the class of manufacture—to make tliat prU*e a standard rate tliroughout 
tlie Inijustry. 

The Chairman. That is being con.sidered, i.s It? 

Mr. flosENJ'ELD. That is being considered, and It I.s being worked on to*<lay. 
In ninny cases the exiK’rts on the other side and tJio exjwrts on our side go 
Into the iijanufacturer’s factory, and fliey Jiave hronglit about a positive ad¬ 
justment wliere tliere have been argninents. 

The Chairman. All right. That is all I have lo ask you. Tlie cliainnan 
feels that it is only riglit lliat ho should say a wonl or t\so in the natun* of a 
.statement, I came here without penvonal acquaintance—so ilid llie otiier mem¬ 
bers of the commission—with people here. exce]>t to a very !imite<l extent. I 
liuve had names hunde*! to me of people wlio ouglit to he iieard by tlie score, 
actually, and It Is really amazing, and most of tbem without any indication <>f 
wliere (hey belong, whether tliey were manufiicturers or wladlaa* they were 
employees or what they were. N<nv, the commission desires to give the fullest 
possilile hearing to this suhjeet. .so that wlien wo do come to study It from the 
n’cord ue can say to the iieojde of (lie Uniti'd States wliut wo liellevo It shows 
and what we belb've it has done In the indn>try in the <‘i1y of N(nv York. I 
want to call and hear, and every member of tlie commission Is willing to bear, 
mcryone that lias .something to give tliat has not already been given and that 
bits not alremly been corroborated by mor«‘ than one j>erson; and I will call, 
ns best ns I can, the names plb-d up on the one sitle and on the <»llier together. 

I say one side. I do not mean tlint In a way that anyone can take offense. 1 k'- 
<‘ans(* of the fact that I <lon’t know where all the gentlemen belong, so far as 
their aflillations are concermnl, wJio.so names have hwn given to me; hut If 
llieti' have been some missed wlio have .sonielhing to say that has not bo<>n 
.said by more than one person, wo are perfectly w’liling to Itear a repetition, 
hut if it has been sal<l hy Iwt) or thri'e tlie eliairman will ask (hmn to desist 
until later on 1 heluwe that Is fair, and I ilo not Hunk anybody will say to-day 
that they object to it. Now I will call upon Mr. Sllberman. I think he Is 
also one of the munufucturers in tills case; 1 kmov that he is. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MORRIS SIIBERMAN. 

The CrtAiRM --N. Mr. Rilbermnn. there Imvo been some complaints by the 
]>*‘ople sitting In the audience that'tliey can not hear, and lliey are all intere.su*<i, 
and If (he \vitne.sses will try to make them liear we will lie obliged to (hem. 

Mr. SiLUKKMAN. Mr. Chiilrnnin. 1 will begin by stating what a memb<*r has 
to do In order to get menihershij), or rather what an ap|iliennt for membiTshlp 
in tin* association has to do in virder to heeome a member. 

Tlie CiiAiBMAN. That Is, the manufacturers’ association? 

Mr. Sii.UKRMAN. The first thing for him to do is that he must file an appli¬ 
cation, and after liaving had It passed upon, the most essontiul thing i.s that he 
must receive a certificate from the Ixmrd of sanitary control; tliat is, that his 
factory and side plants are inve.stlgated and have bwn found sanitary; and 
after that has been done a certificate Is is.sned to him, and In that way he can 
Ix'come a member. Now, that Is only otu* of the things. After he has heeome 
a member, among the benefits he receives is the insurance against strikes or 
stoppages of work. 

The (‘haibman. What do you mean by insurance? Makei tliat plain as you 
go along, 

Mr. SiLBERMAN. That Is to the effect that the manufacturers’ association pro¬ 
tects him so far if the people in his emiiloy .stop temporarily or for any length 
of time. The arrangement of tlie protocol that i.s In exbstence bet\v(^n the 
union and the manufacturer.s’ as.s(>ciation previmts that; but before that he is 
penalized, and I say that unreservedly, be< ause In becoming a inemlMT <jf the 
uianufacturer.s’ avssoclation he must pay standard wag(?s. he mu.st have a sani¬ 
tary .shop, he must not work his employees more than a certain number of hours 
a week, he can not work them nights more than a pr(‘scrll)ed time. The strength 
of the ns.soclatlon i.s about 17,“S members. Now. there are a lot of nonprofocol 
f^hops which are classeil a.s those not working under the wings of the protective 
association. Now, we know from experience, and we know from Investigation 
that a great mass of these do not live under the protocol provision: that Is why 
they do not work on a scale; they do not work the prescribed numl>er of hours; 
they do not pay for legal holidays; and upon investigation, when unions are 
notified, on Investigation they have no books of record to show, or they claim 

38819—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-5 
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they have no books of record, and in that way the member of the association is 
penalized, because he is forced to live up to the different standards; and It 
causes a ^eat deal of competition. 

Now, the protocol Is all right. Tliore may be thlng.s that are wrong In it; 
there may be things In it, but I understand—In fact, I know—the board of arbi¬ 
tration has been in s(‘sslon, and that statistical report.s are being prepared, and 
no doubt recomniendalions will be made, and T am sure that if they are feasible 
and practicable the manufacturers, on tlielr side, will carry out any such recom- 
nuMidullons. 

Now, the machinery of the protocol is all right. Hut the trouble Is that some 
foreign substances get into tlnit machinery and clog the machinery. Now, what 
has happemsl? The macldnery must l>e clean; it mu'<t be pul In working order. 

Now, the only thing, or the only machinist, that can do that. In my opinion, 
t.s the International; they are the chief mcH'liunics to deal wIlJj that. Now, they 
must sts' that that machinery is cleaned out. and if tlie .statement of the inter¬ 
national that they will resign as guarantors from the i»rotocol is made It means 
only one thing, am! that is that tlien* must be an abrogation of tlio protocol, 
because If you lia\e no responsible parlies to deal witli, if you have no sub¬ 
stantial agents to go to, we can not continue tin* l)iisines.s. Tin* 60,(MK) men in 
the unions not having any head become Imlividuals, and In that way It 

bt'Oomes an irresponsible mol), and it is natural that one as.soclutlou can only 
deal with unoUier as.soclulion if then' is to be cone<'tive bargaining; and if you 
take away the h-uders or tlie guarantor, wliy, tlie thing must fall to the ground. 

Tile <’HAiKMAN. Uefore jou leave that point, Mr. yilbermuu, I was just going 
to u.sk you, or I tlilnU Mrs, ilarriinan wauls to ask you, a (piestlon. 

C’omniissioner Hauhimav. Hus the International given spedtic reasons for 
wishing to get out or wishing to resign as guarantors? 

Mr. SiMiKUMAN. \V(*II. the reason lliey give is tliat they recommend certain 
things to tlie joint board, certain policies to the joint board to follow; the joint 
board ri'fu.se.s to follow the rea.sons given. If is a similar situation a.s if the 
rnlti'd Slat*vs, being made of .so many States in the Union, if tlie same thing 
oeeurs with ri'.spect to tliat. Now, if Is reasonable to suppose that every State 
1ms a i)crfect right to make its own rules and laws; It is also understood that 
no Stall' can make any rule or law whicli eontllcts with the national, or rederal, 
law. Now. if the United States Government w'oiild .suggest to any Sliite in the 
Union tliat a certain law pemiing In that iiartli-ular State would be against tlie 
law of the United States I should think It would he up to that parti<‘ular State 
to follow the suggestion made hy the Unlteil States Government and not pa>s 
laws contrary to the laws of the United Stales. We have Imd a similar situ¬ 
ation lali'ly, or not so \ery long ago. in California, where they tried to pass 
cerinin law's which wduld be in oonllicl will) the laws of the Unitinl State.s. 
Wliat happened? The I’resldent .sent his Secretary of Stale to that Slate of 
(^aliforina to notify them and to see if they could not change and keep the 
rules of flic Unlteil Stales (Jovernment, and I presume tin* situation now' H 
exactly the same. The locals are made up of each Inmiich of the industry; each 
local rcpri'sents a certain l>ranch. Now, theso locals .send their representatives 
to the joint hoard; the joint lioard again sends its representatives to tlie iiiter- 
tialional; (lie international, as I understand, i.s made up of all locals lu the 
United Slates. Now, if tlie iiiiernationai—w hi<‘h is the [laront l)ody.sui>posedI> — 
If the Inlernatlonal. whicli is tlie certain legislation to each of the various 
locjils, and If eaeli«)f tlie locals will tell the international, or the parent hotly, 
that they will noLsIaiid for any such .suggestion, hut (hat they are going to do 
tilings (heir own way and as they six* lit and just as they please, the natural 
consequence is tliat there will lie no Internatiouul, and Instead of a federation It 
will he an individual government of States. 

Tlie CiiAiKMAN. I.s it only just lately that the International hu.s taken that 
stand? 

Mr. StuiebSian. It is only recently; it Is only after we have notified the 
international to that elTe<'t. 

The Chaikman. Wliom have you been doing business with—representatives 
of the international or representatives of the local unions, or both? 

Mr. Sirj)ERMAN. The protmx)! was entered into by the Cloak Manufacturers’ 
Association and tlie Joint board together with the International as guarantors. 
Our method of proce<lure Is that w’hen a complaint is filed—and that has only 
ht'en done after a hearing l>efore the hoard of arbitration, w'hlch board of 
arbitration has decidwi that it must be done, then a complaint Is tiled with the 
Joint board and a similar complulnt is tiled with the international. In this way 
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if the Joint board refuses to act on that ci>mplalnt, why» we look to the Inter¬ 
national as guarantor^ to enforce that complaint or to enforce action on that 
oiimplalnt. Now, if the International can not bring about action on that 
conipJjiiiit. why, our remedy lies then with the board of urhitratlon. Tlu* Inter¬ 
national has come out with a statement from the geiteral exmitlve board. I 
don’t know that I would care to read It. but it could be offertHl to the c'Oin- 
lulsslon ns evhlence, If you please. 

The OifAiuMAN. It could be otTert*d as evidence? 

Mr. Sii.HEBMAN. Yes. 

The (’HAIBMAV. Then put it In at tliat ixilnt. The stenographers iuvhI not 
translate tlie latter part of the doonnent, however. 

Mr. Sllbeniian offers the following statement, which is orderotl siwoad on 
tlie rtcord: 

He TitE llornwicn Afkafk—A Statement Fkom the (Jkneral Kxkcutivk Hoakd 
OF the InTKRNATJONAL I^ADIKS’ (iAHMENT WoRKEKH. 


Executive Offk’e.s, 

32 I'nion Square, Kete York, January o. lUl^. 
To the olHerrs anJ mrnibrrs of ihe cloak, Hkirt, and reefer makerfi' locals affllU 
afed with the I. L. <S. H’. V. 


OEvrr.EMEN: Since the locals alliliatod witli the jolnl lioard of the cloak and 
skirt makiTs’ unions decided to snbmil the question of fin* election of Prof. 
Hourw ich t(» thi‘ ofllce of chief clerk en the board of grievances to a referenduni 
vote Hu* general oxoculive hoard met several times to discuss the situation, but 
Could come to no conclu.sion and could arrive at no unanimous deeislon as to 
wimt course It slumid take in Niew of the Inipemling complications widch would 
arise oijt of the cloction of Prof. }lour\vic)i as cluef clerk. Inasmuch as the 
Corseii.'.us of opinion of tlie nieini)ers of (he (J. E. H. i.s tliat in view of the 
continuous attack on tho iriernalional union and its oillccrs by Prof. Hourwich 
any statement pui)livlu^<I |)y the general e.vecullve l>oard at tills time would 
agLMau.iti Instead (‘f relieve tlu* sitnalion. 

On Hie Idtli of T>ec«‘nilM*r we received the following communication fr<un Hie 
manufacturers’ association: 


“ Mi\ [hrahan, Ronenhera, jwesident. Mr. John 1. Dyehe, f<ccrrtary, the Inter- 
national (iannrut Worhern' Vnlon: and Mr. J. llaljtrin, president, Mr. M. 
Pcrlstcm, sevietury, the joint boaid of tht Cloak and Skirt Makeis' Lnton. 


“ Hen'Tt.emen : We are informed that Dr. Isaac Hourwich Is to continue to 
reiiresent tlu* Joint board in tlie <leaiiiigs wlHi our association under tlie pro¬ 
tocol. We regret to Im* obliged to ask you to designate some one else with 
uluun W(? may have otruanl relations. Or. Hourwich has pulilicly chnrgeil our 
n''so(‘iatlon wltli having offered lilm an Indueement to work for tlic ussocln- 
Hon; lias pnMlcly charged us with imving connived to warp the statistical 
liii|uiry of the board of arbitration, the board of grievances, your international 
othcers ami your Joint board, and stated in the presence of tlie lionnl of arbi¬ 
tration timt in view of its ri*cent <hH*isions he could not work In harmony 
either with the boanl or with us. We rei'ognize fully the right of each party to 
tlu* protocol frt*eiy to select Its own agents, but since it Is of the essence of 
Hie protocol that there shall be inntnal resjuu-t in the daily dealings of the 
parties it la obvious that neither parties can have deallngli with a representa¬ 
tive of the otlier whose deliberate puniose l.s to create dl-sfruat and ultimately 
destroy the protocol. Since we desire fully to perform our part of tlie duty of 
uplioliling the protocol and abiding by the decisions of the board of arbitration 
we iirefer not to be obliged to deal with one who has both Insulted and as¬ 
sumed an altitude of dictatorship in the Industry. We regret exceedingly, 
Hiorefore. to be obliged to ask you to di‘signate some one with whom we may 
coiitiini^ business relations, so that the daily business may be conducted without 
more friction. 

“ Very truly, yours, 

“(S!gne<l) L. K. Rosenkei.d, 

“ Chairman Executive Committee." 


To this communication the general secretary-treasurer replied that the 
contents of the letter would be 8ubmltte<l to the next meeting of the general 
executive board, which is to take place on November 29. 
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Since, liowever, we knew the opinion of the members of the board of Prof. 
Ilonrwlch, namely, that hla undoubtctl abilities are of clestructlve and dis¬ 
ruptive nature; that the moment he entere<l our organization he began with an 
attack upon the International union and Its officers, and finished up his cam¬ 
paign of destrnoflon with Ihrowlng suspicion anil mistrust against every re¬ 
sponsible officer In tlie organization; that under bis influence and leadership 
the oi-ganizatlon must go to pieces; and flint Jii.s elimination from the union 
must take place In order tliat our organization may continue to exist. The 
mere fact that the niiimifacturcrs object to deal willi liim would not alter their 
opinion and can not Justify tlie inenibers of flic board to take .such a stand as 
would force such an impossible person uiion tlie inaiiiifacturers for no other 
reason except tlie niamifacturers’ olijoctlon. Tlie nieinlier.s of the board were 
also of tlie opinion tliat under his leadership and gnidmico the international 
union can not be a parly to llic protocol ami guarantee for the joint board In 
Its dealings with the aiiiniifacturers’ association. 

Taking all Ibis Into consideration, the only re|il.\ no could gi\e to the iiiami- 
facturers is that niuler I lie present clrcunislanees the international union must 
withdraw its guaranty to the protocol. 

Since, however, such a reply to the nianufai'turers’ association may lead to 
the abrogation of tlie protocol, i\e Ihonglit it liest to call a conference of ro[ire- 
sentathc trade-unionists of tins country for tlie purpose of bearing their 
oitlnion us to what is liie proiHU* course for the officers of tlie iiiteriiationid 
union to lake. Accordingly, sticli a oonfcrcnce look itlaci' on Saliirday, Dcceni- 
isM' 07 , at wliicb the ollicers of tlie liiiernatioiuil union statetl their position 
bi'fore the I’onferei's ami aski'il the opinion of the conference. Tile conference, 
houevor, tindi'r the guidance and dirc'ction of I’residimt floinpers. of the 
A. F. of L,, thought that merely to nd\ise the nienilier.s of tlie (!. 11 B. woiihl 
not be enougli, but llial lhe,\ could seine a niueli more useful luirpose if they 
would use their Inlluisice to eliminate Prof, llonrwicli as chief clerk. Tli'e 
result of the delllieralIon of this ooiiferenee, whiih received the unanimous 
consent of everybody iiri'sent with the exeepllmi of the delegates of I,ocal No. 1, 
who stateil that they liad no Insiructions from the organization to vote one 
way or tlie other. Following Is the stateiiient of the conference: 

“ DKCEunma 29, 191.1. 

“To the o/Wrcr.s 0 / the I. I,, t! 11'. V atifl ioint hriirril of the cloak a.ml nhirt 
makers' unions of A'cio I'y/ fc and the affiliated locals. 

" Oknti.emen : Ihider date of December Ifl, the officera of the International 
I.adies’ tJarinent Workers’ L'nion and tlie oltaers ol’ j<mr joint board received 
a coniniuiili-atlon from the ollici'rs of ih<‘ inaiiufaciurers’ aasoeiatiioi in which 
they sn.v that while lliey * recognize fully tin rigid of each part.v to the protocol 
freidy to select its own agents, luit since It is of the essence of the protocol that 
there shall be mutual respect In the daily dealings of the parlies, it Is obvious 
that neillier parties can have dealings with a represcudatlve of the other whose 
deliberate purpose Is to create distrust and ultimately destroy the protocol. 
Since we desire fully to iierlorm our part of tlie duty of uidioldi'ng the protocol 
and abiding by the decisions of the board of urbilratlon, we prefer not to be 
obliged to deal wlili one who lias bolb Insulted and assumed an attitude of 
dictatorship In the industry, W<' regret exceedingly to be obliged to ask you 

to designate .some one wiili whom we .. continue business relations, so tliat 

dally hnalness may be conducted wliliout more friction,’ 

“UlKm receipt of this comniiiiiicalion the officers of the International Ladles’ 
Oarnient Worker.s’ Union, believing a crisis had arlsmi which threatened the 
destruction of the union, and being anxious to bave counsel and advice from 
men experienced in the labor movement and Interested In the welfare of all 
those engaged In the clonk and skirt making Industry, decided to Invite repre¬ 
sentatives of the American Federation of l.alior. the Central Federatwl Union 
of New York, .the United Hebrew Trades, the Unltetl Brotherhood of Tailors, 
the United Cap Makers, the United Garment Workers of Chicago, and also 
representatives of tlie AVorknieu's Circle, to meet in the city of New York wltli 
the repre-sentatlves of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and 
the Joint board of the cloak and skirt makers’ locals of New York and repre¬ 
sentatives of some of Its afflllateil locals, for the purpose of considering the 
conditions that had arisen, and. If possible, to devise means by which the 
crisis might be averted and the stability of the organization Insured. 

’’ In accordance therewith a conference was held at the offices of the wage- 
scale board on Saturday afternoon, December 27, which was attended by repre- 
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sentatlves of all associations referred to above and which was presided over 
by Samuel Gompers, president of the American Feilcrallon of Latmr. The 
situation which exists In the clonk and skirt making Industry was fully dis¬ 
cussed find carefully considered. By special Invitation Dr. Uourwich attended 
one session of our committee and participated in the dlsons.slon. It developed 
rluring Ihe discussion that the mactdnery provided for in the protocol for the 
adju.siioent of grievances and the transaction of bu.sine.ss between the manu¬ 
facturers’ association and Ihe local unions of Ihe Joint hoard of Ihe clonk and 
skirt niaker.s’ union had come to a stop and that it was Imiteratlve to take 
some action In order to maintain the advantages gained by the clonk and skirt 
makers' unions. 

“ In order to fully understand the situation which confronted us It is neces¬ 
sary here to review some of the events which led up to the present sitnallon. 
In the latter part of Xovember the Joint hoard of the I'loak and Skirt .Makers’ 
rnion of New York, acting upon the anthorlly vesteil in it, dechh'd that the 
interests of the members of the union reciulre<i that Dr. Isaac Ilourwich should 
not be reelected to the position of chief clerk of Ihe lioiiril of grievances. Acting 
upon tins decision Dr. I. Ilourwich was not reeh'cied hy that hoard. However, 
deferring to the wishes of some of the mendters of tin- union, the action of the 
Joint hoard in refusing to reidect Dr. Ilonrwicli to tlie position of ehief elerk 
wa.s .sninidtted to a referendum vole of tlie memher.s of the loeal nnion.s. The 
names of no other candidates were .snliadtted for election to this oBlee, with the 
result ttnit nt)ont 0,.odd voles wets- cast for Dr. Ilourwich, thus electing him 
r hief clerk for the period of one year. 

“ tVo are Informed hy Ihe niemhers of your Joint hoard that among their 
reasons for refusing to reelei't Dr. Honrwich was the fact that Ills metliods of 
adiniidsterlng the affairs of Ids oflico wore not In hnrmony with the hlens of the 
Joint hoard nnd not ealenlatod to protect Ihe liest Interests of the memhers of 
the Hidons. 

" It Is further neces.sary to say that Ihe International rnion of the Ladles’ 
(larment Workers, which ks Ihe gnarnntor of Ihe protocol, Is responsible for 
the failhful nmlntenanee of the agreement. 

“ Dr, Hoiirwleli, daring Ids ineumheney ns chief elerk, refused to con.sult with 
Ihe oflieers of the interimtional uidon, refused to recogui/.e tlie authority vested 
III Iheiii liy Ihe constitution of the international union, thus nmking it Impo.s- 
slhle for them to fulfill the obligation Imposed upon them ns signatories to the 
I>rotocol. 

" From a statement made at llio conference it was iierfectly clear to us that 
a very serious situation had arisen—a situation wideli demanded such aetion 
as would protect the interest of Ihe memhers of the union and prt>«erve the 
iniegrlly of the orgiinizallon. With this slluatlon nnd lhe.se clrenm.stances 
before us It was the eonsensns of opinion Hint the following suggesllons and 
recommendations sliould he made to the Joint board, with Ihe riHiuest that those 
sinlements anil tlioso rmunmendnlions he given cari'fni consideration: 

“ 1. Wo have considered both the merils and defeels of Ihe protocol. We are 
unlteil in declaring that the protocol siiouhl be maintained in order that Ihe 
advantages gained hy the workers vvlikli were secnreil In Ihe past ns a result 
of Ihe great strike of 1010 sliould not he jilueed In Jeopardy, and In order 
that reasonable opportunity for further Improvements may not lie lost. To this 
end we reoommenil that your hoard dwlnre itself to he in favor of the mainte¬ 
nance of lionorahle industrial jieaco through tlie continuance of the protocol, 

"2. In making this rwommendation we are not unmindful of the fact that 
Ihe protocol does not provide sulllclent machinery for the speedy and final 
adjustment of questions which the workers feel to he of vital Interest to them. 
There has grown up In tlie minds of the members of the union a conviction 
that the board of grievances should have Its authority extended nnd that upon 
it additional duties should lie Imposed. It Is not necessary to state here in 
detail tlie nature of these complaints. It is suflicicnt to say that the proper 
execution of the obligations imposed upon the parties to the protocol demands 
that there shall be machinery for the prompt adjustment of every dhsputo which 
is brought before the hoard and which affects the relations of the parties to 
the agreement. In order that this prevailing dissatisfaction may be removed 
and confidence restorevl, we recommend that Immediate overtures be made by 
the representatives of the unions to secure a conference with the manufactur¬ 
ers' association, the purtiose of the conference being to provide either for a sup¬ 
plemental agreement or such modification of the present agreement as will 
provide for a disinterested person to act as chairman of the hoard of grlev- 
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ance and whose function It shall be to decide any dispute that has not been 
or can not be decided by the grievance board itself. 

‘‘8. As stated above, we Invlteil Dr. llourwicli to attend one session of our 
committee and requested him to give us an expression of his views. Dr. 
Hourwlch did attend and gave us a lengthy statement of his position and of 
the views he entertained In regard to tlie protocol and the administration of 
the uikions’ affairs. From bis own attitude and his own expressions, to say 
nothing of the Information given to us by the representatives of the unions, 
we are fully convinced timt tlie interests tin* niemi>ers of the union would 
be best conserved If Dr. Tlourwlch would widulrnw from the position of chief 
clerk of the unions on tlie board <»f grievances. 

"It Is our judgment tliat the cliief clerk sliould be a man who Is familiar 
with trade-union policies and who is acquaint'd with the trade affairs of the 
Industry, a man whose chief interest it Is to jiromote tlie progn-ss of the union 
and the welfare of Its memhers, and who has such practical experience in 
trade-nnion affairs as would make him tactful in the mlminlstratlon of matters 
Intrusted to him and at the same time <]ctcrmln<‘(I to secure for the workers 
all they are entitled to under tlie terms of tlie agreement. Wo foel that Dr. 
Hourwlch does not possess tlio necessary qualilh-ations which would enable 
him to perform properly the functions of tlie oHice of chief clerk, and this 
notwltlistandlng any qualincntlons he may ha\e In the literary and legal field. 

“Deing convinced of this, we recommend lliat your joint board request Dr. 
Hourwlch to tendiT his resignation as chief clerk, and we further recommend 
that you elect to this jmsition a man having the necessary qualifications. 

“As an evidence of I lie Interest (if th(‘ trad(Minionisis of tliis conniry in the 
development of organization among the workers in the ladies’ garment indus¬ 
try, W'e are authorized to say that the American trade-union tuovement will 
place at your service an o\'iM*rienced trade-uniotdst wlio will act in an advisory 
cfipnclty to th(‘ chief clerk, wiio will rendm* such aid as lie can to the ofiicers 
of your union. This s(‘r\lce will Im‘ r<‘nd('r(‘d without any compensation. 

“The undersigned have heim authorized hy (In* eonference to formulate this 
Statement and to transmit lids document to the proper otlicers. 

“ (Slgued) John Mitcheli., 

Cffainnar}. 

“Peter Sussman. 

“Wm. Thompson. 

“Harry Ki.kinman. 

“John F. Pierce.” 

On December 80, the general exeimtlve board passed the followdng resolution • 
“ To tlir offlnra ami mnnhers of the joint hoard of the clonk and akirt makers' 
ttnUms of New York: 

“ (iKNTi.FMKN: At the sixth quarterly meeting of the general exwutlve board 
held in tin' city of .\'(‘W’ York, Divember 30, the following n'solution liaa lieen 
adopt (►(!: 

Whereas in accordam'e with the decision of the board of arbitration ren- 
dertsl February 3 I. tlie inlernalieimi unInn lias heiai made tin* gunruntor for 
the Joint hoard in its (h'alings with tlie manufacturers' association through 
tlie iiistnimeutalily of tht‘ protocol: and 
“‘Whereas upon furilu'r (h'cislonof the board of arbitration on October 4 lust, 
this gunraiily implies a joint ri'sponsildlity and joint cooperation of the onieer.s 
of the Internntional union witli the representatives of the joint board in carry¬ 
ing out the pro^isions of the protocol; and, 

“ * Wliereas tlie prestmt chief clerk, Dr. Isaac A. Hourwlcli, w'ho since he 
attaclied Ida signature to this arrangement made by the joint board of arbitra¬ 
tion has persistently and .systematically nttackei^l the policies of the inter¬ 
national union and openly denounced Its officers ns the agents of the manufac¬ 
turers’ nssoclalion, and lias in every way tried to discredit (hem before our 
members and thus brouglit about a condition of affairs whereby he has made 
It impossible for the Internatlonnl officers to w'ork In cooperation and harmony 
with him; and 

*'' Whereas his policies are rndlcnlly and fundamentally opposed to the poli¬ 
cies and methwis liereto pursued by the international officers; and 
“ ‘ Whereas It Is the firm belief of the G. E. B. that the methods pursued by 
Dr. Isaac Hourwicli are detrimental to tlie best Interests of the members of 
our organlEatioD: Therefore be It 
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*Resolvedt That the joint board of the cloak and skirt makers’ unions be 
Inform^ that under the clerkship and pruldance of Dr. Hourwlch the^ Inter¬ 
nationa! union can not remain the guarantor for the protocol.' 

“Subsequently on January 2. 1914, tlie G. E. H. decided to submit to the 
members at large the recommendation of the conference committee ns well as 
the resolution of the G. E. B., and to notify tlie locals that unless the terms of 
the resolution are coinpUeil with by January 15, the International union will be 
compelled to notify the manufacturers’ as.«ioclath»n that they are nnahle to 1 h‘ 
the guarantor to the protocol In accordance with the decisions of the board 
of arbitration. 

“The members of the afUIlated locals of the j(»[nt hoard are llierefore re- 
questtKl to art luwiptly on this matior and let us have u dcllnlte reply. 

“ (.Signed) A. ItoKKNUERO. President. 

“ S. PoLAKOFF, First Vice President. 

“ M. Seoman, f!evond Vice President. 

“M. Lapidi's, Third Vice President. 

“ H. niouN.sKY. Fourth rhr President. 

“Sam Lefkowitz, Fifth Vice President. 

“ I. ,s. Fkit, Fertfi Vice Pre.fident. 

“If. Klkinman, Seventh ]'iee President. 

“Max Amjhh, Fiijhth Viee l*resident. 

“ B. WiTASHKiN, Finth l or Picsident. 

“ H. SniAssnuKG, Tenth Vo’c President. 

“A. MnriiKiJ., Fieventh Vice President. 

“ S. Slotchin, Twelfth Viee I^resident. 

"]*. Thirteenth Viee President. 

“John A. 1>yche, (ienernl Secretary-Treasurer.” 

(Here follows a ITebrew translation of the f<>rcgoing:) 

Mr. SiLJJERMAN. Now, we might take up the matter of the grievance Ixainl 
w<»rklngH. The grievance board is made up of an c^fjuul number on each side, 
atul we sit as mediators and not as ju<lgos. We are, of course, to juilge the 
question of right and wrong, but we do not sit tlicre as Judges. You say tliat 
the law Is so-and-so, and the ilefeinlant is found guilty and must receive the 
iniiiimum (-r tlie maximum sentence, as the case* may be; but vve try to mcillate 
on all qucsiions. We have had cases where I have been iilaccd In the uiihjue 
position of being the prosecuting attorney and also the attorney for the de¬ 
fendant at tlie same time. It was merely to bring out the workers when they 
got into that condition that they did not fear tlial tliey woiiiil lose their places 
liy l(‘stlf.\Ing, and I have Interiireted for the lioard of griiwaiices to get at llie 
real facts of the case and the renl facts that they wanted to get at. What we 
are frying to do Is to try and get at the facts; we do not recognize the working¬ 
man, we do not recognize tlie manufacturer, we do not recognize whether ho Is a 
large mamifaeiurcr or wiiether he is a small inaniifimi iirer; we recognize simply 
I hat Justice must !k* meted out blimlfolded. N<nv, the great trouble Is that 
they magnify tliclr troiildcs. If a matiiifacfurer wn-hes to lake a ninchino froin 
OIK* wlnilow. say from window No. ‘A and jait It at wimlow No. 5, they Im- 
me<iiat<*ly tliink that (IiiU means he is going to try and get ri«l of that oi>erator. 
Instead of thinking that probably if is t«) tlie advautiige of certain conditions 
to make that change; and tliey have smh trivial ^-omplainfs to make all the 
tinie. It was brought out yesterday tliat the year of 1913 there were only 
17 coinphiinfs brought lM*fore the hoard of grievances. 

Now, to my mind that shows tluit great progress and Improvement has l>een 
made, Ix^cuu.se w’e used to have 70 in one day wlion we first stnrtisl. It 
was more like a quarreling affair than an affair for a board of grievances. It 
was a case of simply talking across (he table: a case wdiere each one insisted 
upon his rights and w'here eacli one considered the other to lie in the wrong, 
and they all set there and looked at each other across the table and accu.sed 
each other with a certain amount of acrimony, and looked at each other with 
a certain amount of distrust. But what has happened? The simple matter 
of wlucation has been going on during this time, perhaps not as much as we 
wanted it to do, but it has been going on, aiul a great mass of the cases have 
been disposed of by methods of conciliation by the clerks. The Imard of 
grievances Is composed of manufacturers and of union people, the union 
people are paid for their work, and the manufacturers are not, and they must 
give up a great deal of time gratuitously and unsttntlngly to the work. We 
used to be pestered with a great deal of matter that should not have been 
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brought there, and finally we instructed the clerks that before they brought 
the matter before the board of grievances (hat they should agree ui>on a state¬ 
ment of facts, and if possible, to settle the matter, that they should do so; 
but before coming to the board of grievances they must agree upon a state¬ 
ment of facts, and In (liat way we could <leckle tlie legal part of it by a 
framed protocol law. Cases tlnii come Ixd’ore tlie board of grievances are 
retilly more particularly cases wIkti* a precedent .should be established, and 
they were nmstly all cases wiiere oiue a case had been decided in a certain 
manner It w'as always followed. 

Now, as to tlie <![sciplluary action. From the manufacturer’s side, we cer¬ 
tainly liave been very scvt'ro. Whore a complaint lias heeti tiled and the 
board of grievances found that the mamifncfurer was guilty of violating any 
pari of tlmt protocol, our s\siem has been that if it was a mild violation, a 
roprimand should be giMSi; if it nas a lit(U‘ more ^iolent in it.s violation, a 
fine was Imposed, and wi* hn\(; fined our nieinlKTS in minierous cases as high as 
$500 for a breach of the protocol; and onr rcc<»nls are open to this commission, 
wliere we ha\e an ac<'ur:(ie record of tliose (‘as(\s, and we have always meted 
out the various juinisliiuents (o ev(‘ry olfending meiiiher. Now, what about 
tlie union? One of Ilie customs is for each side to report what action Iuls been 
takmi in disciplinary matters. Why <Mir answers, ninety-nine times out of one 
liundred show that they can not lind tlie man, or tliey can’t find the place, or 
he lias beiui punlslicd cnouch lu'cmise he lost jus joli. Now, if they would, on 
the otiu'r hand, discifilim' e\cry man that violates llie protocol, that wauild liave 
incanl tlun they would have liad to discipliiu' so many that they really w’ould 
not have laid any union left, because tlu* discipline would be very severe in 
that case. 

Now. I heanl soinetliing said about a Muck list. There is no such thing as a 
Mack list In tlie manufacturers’ association, rcrsonally, I don’t remember In 
the enlita* niemhership llial there ari‘ Ji) who even take the time to loam or 
know wIhi ar<‘ working In tlieir fa<'lory. Tliere may be firohaiily 10 liigh-class 
houses wiio need extremely ellicierit lielf), who lulglit ask for a reference for a 
work(‘r, and wiio wouhl cull sonieliody else up, but In the other shops I am 
positive tlH‘r(‘ is no ns-ord kept; w'(‘ have even gone so far, and I know' It 
personally, where our clerks have taken men out of one sliop who have created 
trouhlo, ami not wishing tluun to Ik* without work have jdaced them in otlier 
shops. Now, certainly, that does not show' u black list in existence. On the 
contrary, it shows that we try to do everything tiuit Is possible to favor and 
settle niiitlers wiilimn coming to any conlnwersy with llie men. Now, the ques* 
tlon of the pay prior to tlie i)rolocol and since. With regard to that, why if it Js 
true that cutlers have only been increased .$1, that only covers a certain few 
standard shaiies; the c«‘ri;iln bwv stamlard shapes have received $24 a week for 
the workers |u-ior to the signing of tho pndoi-ol, hut tlie great masses of the 
cutters rec(*ive $12. $U, ami I think $18 would be tlie maximum. In fact. I 
think th(M‘e is a slutement by one of the ollkials of the cutlers’ union that the 
Incn'use has lieen at least dd jht otuit since the signing of the protocol to what 
it was prior to the jirotocol. 

Now, the pre-'ser<. under tlie (dd system they were working under a sub- 
oontractor and receive<l very little pay, and to*duy they must receive the mini¬ 
mum of $22. 

The great troulde in tlie operating department is that before the protocol 
each operator had a sort of suiunanufacturing system of his own. In other 
wonls, lie had two. tlircc, or four helpers, and he fariiKHl out the work that he 
received; he recei\ed so much pay for tlie garment and then paid his helpers 
as little as he could, ami in a great many shops that had a great deal of work 
those operators nuule as ingh ns $10d and $125 a week. Now, since the signing 
of the protocol, that Is not pcrnds-sible. l)ut each operator can only have one 
hel[K?r, and only one. and. narurally. when he <’aii not farm out labor and has 
to work Idmsolf/he can not earn this Mg pay that he did earn formerly. 

The ClIAl^M.^N. Rut he still jmys his one helper? 

Mr, Sir.BERMAN. One helper he still pays; but you can easily see that when 
he has two or tliree or four or five lieli)er3 working for him he is really not a 
laborer, but a manufacturer, only in a smaller way; and the great unrest, I 
think, in that branch of the business, of the Industry—and It is the biggest 
unrest—Is caused by that condition, that where formerly he did make enor¬ 
mous sums of money, now he can not make those amountis, and, as the first 
witness to-day said, the conditions and the styles changing does not permit it. 

Now, w'e have the wage-scale board. 
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T!ie CHAisyAN. That Is a pending ldea» of the wage-scale bonr<l. It Is not 
In existence. I understand? 

Mr. SiLBEBMAN. It Is in existence. I know It Is In oxl.st4*ni’e, because I had 
an experience \\ith It the other day. 

The Chairman. I want you to state it clearly, because I think It is In the 
rec<»rd In n rather doubtful shape. 

Mr. SiLBEBMAN. No; it is in working order; It lias olwn>s been in working 
order, only not lovely. It Is what the clerks used to do and is now recognizeil 
ns part of the boanl of grievances. Wc had a little dHlicuIty in settling cer¬ 
tain iirices, and I called for the wage-scale hoard. Tliat consists of a repre¬ 
sentative of the association who Is Bui>|>osed to lx* an exjiert ainl a representa¬ 
tive of the union, who is also supposed to he an exix'rt. N<»w, what happened 
Mas this: A garment is shown; the union’s representative Is snppfised U* look 
at the garment and put down his figures for oixn-uting ami tinlshing, and the 
assoclathm’s representative is supiiosod to look at that garment and put down 
his figures for operaiJng and finishing: tlnai tliey are supp<is(“d to compare 
nore.s and see if lliey compare. Now, the trouble Is that the n'presentative (►f 
tlie association will put down Die minimum, while the represeiilalive of tlie 
union will put down the maximum, so it will frtHpienlly appear Unit there Is a 
great big gap ]>etween the two. 

Now, if the board were clothed—or, rather, they are chpthed—with power, 
but that what they say shall be final power; of course, the inanufacturer.s’ 
bring of tlie higlior. I would not say “ higiier,” but iKuiig placed in the ])osltlon 
where lie knows he must abide by the de< islon of the workinguam, as they fre¬ 
quently dit say that they are not bouml by any smii decision; why, a case hap- 
Iieiied in this way: The expert or clerk for the union put down for finish¬ 

ing a garment an<l the expert for the inanufactun'rs jmt down .$2.r)() for finish¬ 
ing a garment; tliey coinpare<l notes, and the (‘xpc'rt from Ihe manufin-turers 
came to me and said: “What do you think of that?” “Why,” 1 said, “I 
think you are a little bit too low ; \ou 4“an nuH't him and (Ieci«io the question.” 
iiti'y both agreed tlien; that is. the expert f-r 1Ii(‘ maniifaclunu-s agreed to the 
prh-e that wnis put down by the expert for the union; and that should really 
(‘lul the matter, and it is siipjiosed to be expert testimony. Tlien the expert 
for the union Toes over to the jieople he represents and asks them what would 
they want for li'o garment. Now', you can see the Inconsi-stency of it. If tlie 
'‘\p4‘rt. so called, does not niy on his own knowhslge. but lias to ask the work- 
«‘rs what do they tliink of it ami then he changes his iniml. tlien there can not 
be that amicable arrangement which we supposed (his would solve. Now. even 
lifter tliey changed their price from —and our calculation was really 

because we figured rather liberally—and we told tlimn that we would pay them 
•S'l, and the expert say.s: “Three dollars, hoys; that Is what you are going to 
laio'.” And one will .say, “How' do jo’i <bire to ask me (o take $3 for a gar- 
taent?” Now', we must educate the masses to meet a situation like that; we 
must ask tlie mns.ses to abide by the decisirm of the expert, or else wiial Is the 
use of experts? And that is tlie great trouble, or one of the great troubles lliat 
We have to contend witli. 

The Chairman. IIow do thi‘se men get tlielr experience ns t^xperts? Are 
they men that w’ork in the business? 

Mr. SiLBEBMAN. rndoubtcdl.v. They have not alone been w'lPfkors, but tliey 
have gone through the varlou.s grades and have been foremen. The weekly 
s'-aie would <Io away with the haggling, and do away with a groat many of the 
diniculties that we have to contend W'lth. I have trle<l the weekly scjile my¬ 
self,- although it Is supposed to be contrary to the rules. During election week, 

I think it was—l am sure It was—being the end of the season, we desirwl to 
cut up a lot of material and not caring to haggle over the making of the price, 

I asked tlie operators what they conshlered a fair week’s work now at that 
time of the year, the end of the season, should be. They snhl, “Give us .$20 
a week and we will be tickled to death.” I said, “All right. Sit down; you 
are all going to get $20 for this week.” Then they tohl me, “ It is going to be 
election day,” and that had slipped my memory, but I said: “ Never mind, as 
long as the arrangement is made, w'e will pay you w hat I sahl, IncUnlIng election 
day.” The next day they changed their minds. I got down at 9 o’clock that 
morning and the foreman sent for me, and the men were not working; they 
were ordered by the officers of the union, as they claimed, that they can't work 
on week work; they must settle the price. I told tliem that Irrespective of 
the union. Irrespective of what the union did or did not tell them to do, they 
were going to work by the week, and they did not want to work by .the week, 
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and we sal<l If they dl<l not want to wr>rk by the week we woubl have Monie- 
body else work by the week In their place. Q'lioy started to work in a half¬ 
hearted way, and In the afternoon they stopiMHl attain. Fltjally, we pot them 
to work, and this Is what Iiappened. The first operator made that week, after 
takinp the election <lay out, which Is one day, and Frliluy they <l1d not work 
but half a day, and they lost throe hours besides before they proceedeil to 
w'ork, the first man made 21 garments that week; tlie second man made 21 
parmentH that we<‘k; the third inan, wlio does not work on Saturday, made 
10 punnents that week; the f<Mirfh man made 21 parnients that week; the 
fifth mail mad4* 21 parnients that week; the sl\th man made 21 parnients that 
week; the seventh man maile 20 parnients, he does not work Saturdays; the 
elphth man made 21 parnients that week; the ninth man ma«le 21 pnrments that 
w(>ek; tlie tenth man mad(‘ 21 parnients that week; the eleventh man niad<‘ 
20 parnamls, and he does not work Saturdays. It simply was, by a .strniipe 
coincidence, that all made tlie sani<‘ amount <»f work, ami even then we were 
beneflte<l at that. 

The Cn\rRM TIint was what T was polnp to nsk you. 

Mr. SrruKHMAN. We wen* b(*riet1ted by it at that, because what we wnntisl 
to pay for that parment. and If we bad oflered them that price, we know’ they 
would refuse It, and still after soldlerinp on the job, wdilcli they did, and after 
the election day, and the half day on Friday, on wdilcli they did not w’ork, 
and Saturday bolnp half a day, they hardly worked then, they .still nimle out 
their wupes, w’haf we ]tald tlnsn, what we would flpure at a very low figure. 

The (hiAiRMAN. (In phs-e price? 

Mr. SiLRicR.MAN. Vc's; on phn-e price. Even though they made what we paid 
them—.so to me that is eoneluslvo evidence that the piecework system intro¬ 
duced, ev(*n if they did soldi(*r on the job- 

Mr. .T. IT. (“’oiiKN. You mean week-work system, don’t you? 

Mr. Sir.PKRMA.v. I nu'an w<s'k-work system, and it Is natural they will not 
work ns fast working hy the week as they would w'ork If they w’orked by the 
piece, and yet it still woubl pay. I tliink there certainly could not be an 
unanimous oj)lnion either by the manufacturer or by the W’orkers whether 
tliat would or would not pay. hut T think It Is an experiment that is very well 
worth trying. 

Now’, we have another matter here, the contracting simp and the manufac¬ 
turers. Tlie contracting system (o-day Is almost at nil. What lias taken place 
has been cluinging from the contracting system to the inanufaefuring system, 
for this reasiui. Tli«‘ rules of the association and of the union on the piece- 
price j>ian are ns fol)(>ws: That wlu*re you nuike a garment Inside, ami you 
make a garment outside, the same garment, the price for the garment outside 
must Im* |)aid the same as for the garment insble. Now’, it Is reasonable to 
argue, then, that If you have to pay the same price outside ns you have to 
pay Insble, aiul >ou have to pay a foreman outside to ov(‘rseo that work, and 
to pay the rent for that, it will cost you more to make the same parment out- 
shh* than It will cost vui to make the same garment insble. So, what follows? 
The eontraeiing has laam pnmtically nhollslied ami the manufacturing system 
has taken It** phu'e. A contract manufacturer will buy his cloth or will pet 
his cloth from the manufju tnrer. He employs a cutler an<l pro<Uices that gar¬ 
ment in the tuiisiie<l stale and offers It to the manufacturer at a certain figure. 
N<nv. ns that nianufacinrer is under, or Is supposed to be under, union con¬ 
trol—in fact T doubt very much If there Is 1 per cent of the workers to-day that 
la md —how' is If? Why, that the workers there will make those gar¬ 
ments at a figure at which they can he produced at less than the manufacturer 
In the uptown districts can do It: how Is that? It I.s only reasonable to sup¬ 
pose, then, that tlK'V must work for less money there. 

Now, if there are union men. and as I understand, and in fact am positive 
that the prices are made in tliese shops with a delegate of the union being 
present, ami if the prices an* agnx'ahle to the union, w’hy should not the same 
prices be satisfactory to the workers In the uptown shops? Because a tailor 
w'orks on Fifth Avenue ami does the same kind of w’ork, why should he be paid 
more? Now. the reme«ly lies in their ow’ii hands. If the work is not being 
properly paid for in the downtown shops, why don’t they remedy it and in¬ 
crease It? But that is not the case. The pay downtow’n is satisfactorj’ be¬ 
cause they do earn a living wage, in fact they earn as much and In many cases 
more than they earn uptown, because they do not haggle j and that has caused 
the contractors situation to be eliminated, or the so-called submanufacturers, 
which we do not recognize. He Is a manufacturer only on a smaller scale; 

■i* 
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he does a great deal of work himself. Then the soilal conditions in tln)se 
shops are different; they have a sort of family group, and they work for less 
money—there Is no doubt about tliat. and if they are InveKtigatetl, they claim 
tljey are getting the scale, eveij If they are wrong—(hey claim they are getting 
a certain price for garments, and even books are i>rej»ar(Hi. widch will show 
tliat those prices are being paid, when the fact Is we know they are not being 
paid. I have Investlguttnl several of those conditions myself, and I know of 
my own knowledge they are not being paid. Oonsequentl.v, If they are md being 
paid, still the prices on their books presumably show they are being paid, and 
tliere can not be any reim*dy because the social conditions In those shops are 
such that you can not get at it, and it is only u.s those shops get larger and 
arc spread out and a new situation arises that it comes up, and tiien complaints 
come In. 

The Chairman. As a matter of unrest among the members of the union, 
does this condition work to tlie creation of unrest—that Is, the subcontractors’ 
shops or siibnianufiK’lurers, and the ililferenre !u the prhvs pnid? 

Mr. SfLBERMAN. It does cause unrest. That Is one of tlie conditions. The 
prolilern Is, for in.stance, a manufacturer has 50 inachines going. Now, lie can 
iMiy his garments for less than he can produce iliem, or at the same llgure that 
he can produce it. The condithms have become so Irksome tliat they don't 
uant to assume the resjKinsibllity, they would sooner have somt'hody else 
assume that responsibility, and they simply curtail tliolr Inside plants and 
buy the merchandise outside, and vhen It Is curtailed that naturally throws a 
oerfan number of emp!oye<?s out; but on the other hand, those ompioyoes lind 
employment In other shops. Hut the worker who has Ixs-n In the habit of 
working in an artistic shop thinks It iM'neath his dignity to work in an East 
Side shop, vliere he has been working, f<»r instance, in a Fifth Avenue shop. 

Tlie Chairman. I have been In that condition myself, 

Mr. Sii.uEttMAN. Tlien you nadize wliat it is. The unrest Is not alone cuuseil— 
the protocol can not create work; the seasonal conditions have been bad. We 
had an Idea that by curtulliug the hours and by curtailing the night w'ork, that 
would piolong the season, but that has pr<>v(Hi lo be a fallaey. It ean not pro¬ 
long the season. When we luivo proper seasonal conditions, we have conditions 
which are better. In this season, \\here It has bc<*n an open winter, for In¬ 
stance, until the present time the season Is bad, it naturally Is bad, ami no 
instniinent llioi can be drawn by liuniaii hands can make a situation or change 
tlie conditions of climatic changes. We must liave seasonal weather to have 
seasonal sea.sons. And I think a good deal of unrest has be<m caused this year 
hy that and by the general oomlitlons all through the country, all over, in all 
branches of business as much as In this industry, but there Is hardly a business 
In existence that has not suffered from the time that wo have been having. I 
think I have about covenal evorjthlng I can say now unless the chalrnian 
\\i-'Ii(‘s to ask some quesiion.s. 

Tlie Chairman. Mr. Silbermnn, can you tell us what ])roportloii of the lalior 
employed in the skirt and cloak industry in the city work ftir the protoc'ol shojisV 
Of course, if you know that, we can tell what number vork for the non- 
protocol shops. l>o you know that? 

Mr. SiLBKRMAN, I do Dot know offhand, but the statistics ^^e lin\e beim 
gatiierlng ought to furnish that infonriation. 

Commissioner Bai.lard. You say the trouble there has been in tlie protocol 
sliops comes before this grievance committee. How are the cornplalntM In the 
other sliops .settled? 

Mr. Sii.BEKMAN. They have no complaints In the other shops; that I-s, any 
complaints that they might make, as I understand It, is not even listeneil to. 
They are absolutely under union control, and the manufacturer Jins absolutely 
no voice In the matter. 

The Chairman. The union probably would send a committee; you may know 
that or not 

Mr. Sii.nERMAN. I understand a complaint can be flle<l, and a delegate goes 
down there and listens to the evidence, and probably will render a Scotch 
verdict of “ not proven.” 

The Chairman. All right, Mr. BUberroan, If that is all you desire to submit. 
It lacks about six minutes of the time to adjourn for lunch, and we will ailjourn 
and meet again at 2 o’clock In the room where w« met yesterday (boartl of 
estimate and apportionment chamber), and we will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 p. m., the commission adjourned, to meet again at 2 
p> m. in the room of the board of estimate and apportionment) ^ 
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AFTKR RECESS— 2 O'CLOCK P. M. 

(Here Mrs. J. Borden Iliirrlmnn took the chair.) 

(.'otnml.s,sloner Harrima.v. V\ III the meelliif; come to order? The commission 

wonld like to call upon Mr. Iloiirwlch to (tive his testimony now. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. ISAAC A. HOREWICH. 

The CtiMRMAf). Wmid .foil he good enough to toll vs Urst your relations 
uoi/er (ho protocol and what the rehitlon.s arc? 

Mr. IIouKwicir. I am the chief clerk and counsel to the Cloakraaker.s’ Union 
of .New York, which are rei)resented In the joint hoard under the protocol. 

The (hiAiiLMAN. How lout; have you heen In that position? 

Mr. Houawictt. Since .Tanuary 1.5, Itll.'l; that Is to say, to he more correct, 

I was formerly chief clerk from January 15, 1M3, until mldnlsht of January 
M. 1014. .Since ye.sterday, since mIdniKht January 15, 1914, I have become 
chief clerk and coun.sel under the protocol. 

The ('FiAiR,MAN. Will you iiroceetl now with your testimony? 

Mr. IloiTEWicii. Yes. 

Madam I'resident and (tentlemen of the commission, you have heard here 
various opinlon.s as to the ca\isea of the unrest whh’h prevails at present In the 
clonk Indn.stry, In spile of the protocol. One of the causes—in fact, the only 
cause perhaps that Inns heen assigned—is that there are demaftoKues, or, to be 
more correct, there Is a demuKottue, who Is put Into the situation, havliiK been 
Imported <lirectly from Wa.shlnjtton, and ho has stlrrcnl up trouble, and there 
are some sensational newspapers who have helped him to slir up trouble. 

Now, that evplanatlon l.s very familiar. Y’ou will usually lind that when 
there hs any lidau- disturbance employer.s usually nllCKe that the disturbance 
Is due to demaaotrues and sensational newspapers, and that the Rood men are 
contented, and It Is only the bad men who yield to the temptation and allure¬ 
ments of the demaitotrue. 

Moreover, since It has heen mentioned here that a great many of our people 
engaged In this trade have come from Russia, I might say that this notion is 
Imported from Ru.sala. The Russian Government also maintains that every¬ 
thing Is all right In Russia, and everything wonld be all right. The people 
are contented, and wotihl he conlento<l hut for a few demagogues and the news¬ 
papers that are stirring up trouble. 

Well, I am not going to criticize that v'crslon of It. I will proceed Immedt- 
ntely with the discussion of what I regard to be the offices of Ihe union. 

It has heen staled here parenthetically perhaps that our union lives on 
trouble, and If there were no troubles tliere would be no need for a union. I 
do not take tliat view. A union is the necessary outgrowth of our modern 
civilization, just as a manufacturers’ association la a necessary association of 
a building Industry, just as probably Industrial combinations and so-called 
trusts, and are a neces.sary and Inevitable step In our development. 

The union Is necessary not only where we deal with an association of em¬ 
ployers who are engaged In business for profit—a union Is necessary, and unions 
do exist In Industries which are conducted by the Government, not for profit 
but for the common good. 

We have got a very efficient union, the typographical union In the Govern¬ 
ment Printing OtTice, and wh.v Is it neci^sary? Not because there are dema¬ 
gogues who stir up trouble, and because there Is alwavs unrest, but for the 
very simple reason whether the employer Is an Individual, or whether It Is an 
association of Individuals, or It Is a public Institution like the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, or a State government, or a municipality, there Is always gome relation 
of employer and employed, and there might always be a conflict of Interests, 
where the employer or the public employer, the Government, thinks that certain 
things ought to be required of the employee, and the employees think that they 
ought to have certain advantages and certain benefits which the general public 
does not realize are due to them. We have got that at present, for example, 
even In the Government service. The question has been raised In Congress 
relative to an Increase In the wages or salaries of the Government clerks. 
That question has been before the public, especially in Washington, for some 
time. 

It has been proved that Uncle Sam Is not a fair employer, that Uncle Sam 
has not raised the wages of his wage earners for the last BO years. Certainly 
nobody susnects Uncle Sam of trying to beat down his employees, but there 
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are two sides even to that controversy, and that la wliy I say a union docK not 
thrive on conflicts. A union Is necessary to r^resent two sides of the wn- 
tract, no matter who the employer might be. ^ 

Another fault has Ikk^d found with the working of the protocol, and that Is 
that there are too many lawyers In the case. 

Too many laN^Ters nmke trouble. Probably If there wore only one lawyer 
the representative of the association nhme, Ihere would probably be no trouble, 
if Die union had no lawyer at ail. Now, I will say that tJmt Is an old-fashlomnl 
iiofion. I am a lawyer, and I uni not trying to defend niy profession. I have 
not lMN»n pructichig law for a pkmI ninny years, I luivi; b<*<*n engaged us a 
statlsliclan by the fiovernment, and I am quite fair to my profession. I'know 
Its faults, and I also know lis advnnlagi'S. A coDscienti<»us lawyer has certain 
duties toward hIs client, and lie fe<*!.s those duties, and piTforms those duties 
to the best of bis understanding, which can not always be said of a layman, 
in a position of trust. 

Now, that Is an ohl-fashloned notkm. When tliore was no protocol, no col¬ 
lective Hgret*ment, wlien there v<‘ro IndKIdual agriHunents between one em¬ 
ployer and one set of workers, then, of course. It did m»t pay them to go to 
court, because to go to court witii an agiM^oinent moans twt> or thrw years of 
litigation, and that, of course, do<*s not nu‘:in anything. I was counsel for the 
very same union from 1S!)7 to ItMR). AVe liad In<llvi<luul agreements. I brought 
a few suits on those In<livl<lunl agriKiinents, more for tlie j»urpose of estaidlsh- 
Ing the validity of the agrmnent than for the purpose of a<‘compllshing results. 

The fact Is tluit it does not pay the litigant, luit wliere a union deals \\Ith 
an Individual employer, it doe.s n<d !m\e to )ui\e lawyers. When the hall- 
vldtial employer doe.s not piTform his part of the contract, acconlliig to tlie 
\iew of the union, the union can simply (piit work. Thoy cun go out on a 
strike, and that Is tlie reason tli<*y can do very wi*ll without lawyers. I am 
iKit eltlicr a chairman of a picket committee, no matter what may have been 
Said timt I have be(*n seiuling pickels out, which is not true. 1 can not go on 
tlie pick(‘t Hue; that Is not my business. I do not know how to do It, ami I 
woulil not do it. But what I can do is defend the rights of the organization 
ill a written contract, under a written contract which has b<‘en wrlflen by 
lau.MTs, and wliich has ii(‘<‘n interiirelcd and mlminlstered by lawyers. The 
cliairman of >ur boanl of arbitration is a very eminent lawyer, and conse¬ 
quently in a quo.stlon of rights, when it comes up, you have got to have lawyers 
to Interpret lliose rights, and the rights of the union. 

Now, let me show you—of course there has bi'en some .slight reference about 
in.''i.sflng upon rights. Now, let me show you how that work.s out In practice. 

One of the witnesses yesterday referred to the case of J. C. Stratton A Co. 

There was a stoppage of work—or, let us lie plain about it, there was a 
strike—In the factory of J. C. Stratton Co. for tlie following reasons: Then* 
>vas a foreman there who was rather abusive toward all the employees, and 
"11 one day be lusulteil n IT-year-ohl girl, and insulted her In the grossest way. 
Tlie girl became hysterical. The men In the .shop were all Italian.s and ix^ramo 
excited and quit work Immediately and demanded the removal of the foreman. 
Tlie association, of course, Insisted upon Its right; that they hud no rigid to 
strike; that If a foreman abuse.s an Innocent girl by insulting remarks, why, 
“.\on have to sit at your machine and file a complaint, and the clerk for the 
union and the clerk for tlie association will come, and they will probably n*nder 
Justice”; but men with rod human blood may not be able to reason that way 
under sudden provocation. 

When Mr. Dyche, who was at that time clerk, came to the factory to tell the 
men that they had to sit down to work, because the protocol would not permit 
them to stop work, that was a strike, and he took out his watch, and he told 
them, ” I give you five minutes to sit down to work. If you do not sit down 
to work you will be discharged ”; and he held his watch In his hand, and when 
Die five minutes were up he told the employer, “Discharge those men,” and 
fW men were discharged. Later on some were reengage*!. 

That created a commotion in the union. It was law, of course. It was the 
protocol. It was trade-union discipline. It was all of that He wanted to show 
Diat the union was faithful in the performance of Its agreement with the a.s.mv 
elation. As I understand—I may be wrong about It—he advertised even In the 
newspapers that there was no strike there, and everybody was at liberty to 
come and take the places of thewe people who had been discharged. The fact 
was that nobody wanted to take their places, l)ecause the news spread like 
wildfire, and what was the results? The general secretary of the International 
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Ladles’ Garment Workers’ Union secured a contractor to All the orders of that 
lirru while the men were out. ’I'lmt was tlie work of a man who thinks he Is a 
trade-unionist. 

Now, h*t us s(*e how a lawyer proceeds In that case. My first entrance Into 
this situation was oji the 28d or 2-lth of Jonuury, 11113. I was called on a long- 
dlstnriee telephone from Washington. I found a very peculiar situation. Mr. 
.Sllherman, the presldcait of the manufacturers’ assoclutlou; Dr. Abelsou, the 
clerk for llie manul'nctun‘rs; and I he deputy clerks wont on .strike. Tliey went 
oil strike; 1 moan it. Tliey dei-llneil tliat they would deal with the union, be¬ 
cause ther(‘ uas a stoppap* of work In one factory; and therefore they sahl, 
“ I’nlll you will smid those men to work we are not going to deal with you,” 
and what was the result? The result W’as, of course, I was culled in. 

Now. I looked into that situation, and I said, “No; you liave no right to do 
tliui. If you have u giie\ance ugalnst one shop, against the w’orkers of one 
shop, bring It before jonr board of grievaneo. If necessary, and the board of 
grievance fads to give you Justice, bring It before tlie board of arliltration; 
but jou haM‘ no riuht to take the law into your own hands. You have no rigid 
to g<j on strike. You have no right to stop the nmcldnery of tlie protocol in 400 
shops, winch are In no way involved and whose employees are in no way 
n‘s}ionsil)le for the transgression of the peojde of that one shop.” 

Of course, *I wa.s linmeillately nderred to precedents established by tlie 
foniHT I'hlef clerk, by Mr. Dyche, on Deeember 0. On December 6 I w'as told 
that Is on record, while there was a stoppage of work and the assoclutlou 
stopped uj) tlie machinery, and then when work was resumed, why again they 
ri’smiKMl the operation of the protocol. On December 17 a similar state of 
aJTairs occurred. There w'as a stoppage of work in one shop, and when the 
stoppage of work dlscontinueil, wliy, tla\v stopped up the machinery. Of course, 
they said tlu'y stopped up the machinery, and then the machinery was set 
hi motion again wlien tlie men wont back to work. 

N\>w, 1 said, “You are wrong. Thks is anarchy”; and over that matter, of 
c»mrM', we disagroiMl IxToro tlie board of grievances. Tlie board of grievances, 
or course, was presided over—or one of the members of tlie boon! of grievances 
was Mr. Silberman himself. This question tlien came before the board of arbi¬ 
tration. \Vc <lid not ask for a meeting of llu* board of arlutrution; tlie other 
side called the l>oar<l of arbitration, and I will read to you what Mr. Brandels 
said about that: 

•• It seems to us entirely clear that the action of the stopping of the madiinery 
was an action which was in violation of tlio jiroiocol, and that the contention 
tl'ut was made tliat liy reason of (he failure to observe—I mean the perform¬ 
ance by reason of Improper .stoppage of work and the failure of individual 
otUcers to assert tlieir authority, sueh as they liail, tr> compel men to go back 
to work : failure of the polh-euKUi, as it wore, to do their duty—did not amount 
to aufomaiie suspension (if tin* agreement. It .seems to us that, while Jfr. 
Sllbeniian’s a<lion as u layman was not unnatural, under the provocation, as 
ho understood It. it ean not be legally justiliod, and tliat the proposition of hnv 
that was hiid down in th((se various loltm's that it nut<»matically put an end to 
(U* suspoiided tin* opi'rntlon of the niaeldnery widch liad Iksui (ievis<‘d Is un¬ 
sound as a pnnclplt^ of law, and If we were called upon to act as arbitrators 
ill ]>assing uiMin it we should so declare unhesitatingly and emphatically.” 

That w.is my llrsl (mii-ance Inlo this situation. 

1 found a condition of lawh'ssness. In which Mr. Silberman, then chairman 
of (he exeeulhe eornmitti'e of the manufacturers’ a.ssociatioii, and the whole of 
the niaeldnery of (he proiocol on the other side, w’cre engaged. 

That extract was qnotetl. of course, was quoted from the stenographic min¬ 
utes. 


That was the work of the lawyer. 

The laymau said: “All right, stop up the machinery, we shall try to send 
the men hackdo work.” Meanwhile 400 shops would have their complaint, and 
the complaints would gid no rtslress and be uulnvestlgated. llecause there is 
one obstreperous shop tliat does not want to observe the discipline, therefore 400 
shops must sutler. I said, “ Now, 400 shops shall suffer because some one In one 
shop commltteil a transgression of the protocol,” and I was sustained on that 
proposition. 

This was the work of the lawyer. 

Now, 1 want, gentlemen, to make it i>erfectly clear that I have not been, In 
fact, a conciliator at nil. I am accused of not having been a conciliator. The 
fact is that that was not my office. While in name I was chief clerk, by order 
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of tUe hoard of directors the work was divided bctweeu niy assistant and my¬ 
self In the following manner: All cases In which conciliation was to be en¬ 
gaged In were assigned to him. If he and bis chief clerk on the other side 
could not agree, In other words, If the conciliation failed, then tho.se cases were 
referred to me, not for conciliation any more, because whatever efforts at con¬ 
ciliation could be made had been made, but for the puriwse of bringing that 
matter before the Iward of grievances, and eventually before the hoard of arbi¬ 
tration. 

,\.s I characterizes! It once, the situation was this: We had a swret.'iry of 
slate and a si-cretai-y of war. The .secretary of state was iny a8.sl.stant; he was 
to u.sB diplomacy, cxineiHallon, and tmsliallon. My olliee was to go to work, and 
n.iturally when I went to work 1 fought with ail the vigor that 1 have. 

There were oidy very few cases where I was called In to try conciliation, and 
I shall [iresently relate niy exiierience on them; but I want llrst to make refer¬ 
ence to one statistical figure. You heard Mr. WIn.slow here yesterday testify 
to the nttmher of cases that were referretl to the hoard of grievances, and as 
vou understand, cases are referreil to the board of grievances only when the 
clerk.s who are the |K‘Ute otiicers and mediators have failed to aceoniiilish re¬ 
sults. 

,\ow. during the first 2 year.s or. say, 21 months, from about the 1st of April, 
1011, to Itecember 31, 1012, there were Idtl ca.ses before the board of grievances, 
on an a'enige 8 cases a mouth. During my lucnnibency—ilurlng the idne 
momhs of my Incumbency, or, to be UKjre correct, during the first .8 months of 
my inenudtency. ns I came In the latter jiart of January, there were 13 cases-- 
one and a half a nmnlh. 

Now, If we are to Judge by the number of castrt referred to the hoard of arhl- 
Iratiou hy the imgnacily and tem|«>ramcnt of (he chief conciliator, I think I 
have made a fairly good record. 

Now, let us go next to the e.ssence of the protocol. What Is really the pro- 
locolV The protocol Is an agreement that difl'ers front other agreements In this 
rc'iwt: That lit substance It aub.siltiites arhltrnllon In lieu of sirikes. Con- 
eiliallon, of course. Is the first .stage and arhitratlon Is the next stage, 

I heliete that this Is a si>imd princl|de. I la-liete that the |irolocol as It was 
fnimed. with all these Imperfeclions, fr)r which, of course, we must allow In 
every human doemnent, wa.s a govsl doeumerif. Let me read lo yon what are 
the fimctiiais .>t the hoard of arbitration under the jn-oloeol. The second para¬ 
graph of sectioo 1(1 read.s. 

"To such hoard shall be stdimlUed any differences here.ifti'r arising lielweeii 
Ihe p:ir(les hereto or between any of the members of the manufaeturers' nssoela- 
(loa and any of the mendiers of the union,” 

The provi.slon Is very clear. II makes no distinelion helween questions affect¬ 
ing tile whoh- organization on Ihe pile side arid tlar whole organizalhm on the 
olhiT side, anil questions that may affect oni- em|iloyer, ami Ihe employees of 
one slioii, or even one ein|ih'.V(-(‘ of one slnri>. Itotlr ehis.ses of casr-s come within 
the jni-tsdh:tion of the hivarri of arhitratlon. 

In other words. If conciliation fails in the ease of one employer and one 
em|iloyts>. If the- board of grievances can not agree, las-anso (hr're may be u 
qni'sllon of principle Involved, in that case an apiieul may he taken to the 
board of arliilration. In practice we bave not bad any arbitration of In- 
dividnal disputes. Tlie tioani of arbitration has been in .session only six times. 
The first time It wns In .session was In Man h, 1(111, to devise some Improve- 
liieiits In (lie maeblnery of the protocol. At Hint time (lie clerks were ereatisl. 
.\ffer that there was no session of the board of arbitrntlon until February 3, 
Ifil.l—for nearly two years. 

I was the one who Introdueed (be etistom, or rather reintroduced the eiis- 
tom of enlling Hie board of arbitration, and even I have not sticeecdeil .vet In 
gelling the board of arbitration to consider Individual disputes. 

The next session of the board of arbitrntlon was In February-»Iate In Fehru- 
ary or early In March—upon the question of legal holidays, again a general 
qiie.srion. not a question affecting one particular shop or the dispute In one 
particular shop. 

Then, again, the next session wns in Atigust, 191.3, Then, again, there was a 
session in the early part of October. I think the 4th, 6th, or Olh, If I am not 
mistaken. The dates are here, gentlemen, and If I am In error a.s to dates 
that can easily be eorreeted Inter on. 

Then, the last se8.slon was on October 12 and 13. and In all those eases only 
broad, general questions were considered, which affected both organizations as 
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niicli, and did not afl’wt (iny indlvldunl dlspuk-s. These would, of course, have 
affected Individual dispulcs so far as general legislation may affect the welfare 
or rights of ladlvldual.s, hut tliey did not settle any individual disputes. 

Now, what is the reason for if' 1 take It there are two reasons for It. One 
Is the Ijersonnel of our hoard of arhltration. I said at one of the sessions of 
the eonference that we had that we have Justices of the Supreme Court, but 
we need Justices of the iK'ace; and it would he, of course, out of place to ex- 
Jiect flhlef .luslicc While to .sit down to try a small case which Is within the 
Jurisdiction of the Justice of the peace, for the very same reason conshlerlng 
that Jlr, llraadcl.s anil .Mr. Holt and .Mr. Hilhiult, our three arbitrators, are 
busy men, who can not give their time to all our Individual squabbles—we 
never call upon them. 

I said .Mr. Ilillipnt. I want to say that oar principal arbitrator Is Mr. 
Ilill'pdt, hat wlien he fell sick last year and left for Europe, and we did not 
l;nov.' how soon he wotihl return, we succeeded In obtaining the services of 
Hr, tVeyl, who, of coarse, like the other arbitrators, gives his lime freit, as a 
siilistllale for Mr. lllllquit, and I made that jierfectly plain before the con¬ 
ference wlih'h WHS laid hist .Inly between llie manufacturers and the unions. 

.Vow, llieso lliree geiillenien give their time freely and, of course, you can 
not di-hi' a wlll'iig horse lo deiilli, as they say. lint, at tlie same lime, that 
Is no advantage lo as, as we have outlived that period when we had to call 
apou laihlic charily. I’ahlic charily Is too expensive. 

1 eaa give you one llliisiration: M'e hail a good many complaints that the 
wage.s which are sliiaihiled in the iirofoeel are not paid. It Is all right to 
stlimlate wages in the iirotocol. It is all right to grant an increase of wages, 
hut .Mill have got to .see that the.se wage.s are paid, and there are a number of 
enqiioyers who do not pay those wages. AV’liat ona we do? Of course, we can 
comiiliiln, and I imi.st say that I do not know of a single case where the board 
of grievances—in fact, it never comes to the board of grievances—I do not 
know' a single case where the chief clerk on the other side, or the deputy clerk 
for that matter, should not divide to pay those wages and to force the manu¬ 
facturer to pay those wages; that is faithfully done by the nssociutlon, but 
tbere Is a colored geotleiiian la llie woodpile. 

That fact is this: That an arrangement was made two years ago—between 
two and a half years ago—between (he manufacturers’ as.socintioii and the 
unions at the hoard of grievanci's that wages should he collected oidy for 
that week for wlih h complaint has been made. The theory of it is this; That 
the innaufaetiirer who does not pay aecording lo the scale ami tlie work¬ 
men who aci’cpt tinyinciit hclow the .scale are both equally guilty of a hreach 
of the iirotoeol and. being equally guilty, lu'ither of thorn sliould have recourse 
to law—to the iirotocol law, of course; hpt if he comes and makes the com¬ 
plaint ho gels redaction for that last week, Now, I will say that la a propo- 
stlloa of law wlilch Is nasound, and it Is unsound for the following reason: 
While the worUama is punished for having worked possibly half an hour 
without reporting lo llio anion, the manufacturer hs not punished at all; he 
pockets the money. 

Now, I say If that matter were to go before a court of law, I claim that I 
conhl will that ease for Iho workman for the fail lime for the following 
reasons; The prolocol provides cerlaln rates of wages. It provides that any 
one who belongs to (he union, and work.s in a union shop, is working under 
the protocol, and eonseiiaeullv Ihe rales of wages are stipulated by the protocol. 
Moreover, the protocol provides .specilleally that no Individual agreements be- 
twei'ii Ihe emphi.vers and the employees are ixwmitted. Coasi'qnently it could 
not he ohjeclisl in defease of the manufacturer that the workman, by accept¬ 
ing lower wages than Ihe stipulated rate, waived his right or acquiesced In a 
new rate. 

That would not hold. If he is enlitled to twenty-three and a half dollars, and 
he gets seventwn, that means he has received seventeen on aceoiint, and six 
and a halt dollars are coming to him. And it he went to law, he would collect 
It; but we have stipulated that we stinll not go to law. But the manufacturer 
who transgresses the protocol pockets the money and the workman goes with¬ 
out, Now, the question is, why does not the workman complain Immediately? 
It Is for a very simple reason. He tisually complains when he expects to quit 
the job. because he know.s that It he does not some reason will be found to 
get rid of him. and the union will be unable to protect him, because In order 
to protect him, of course, we shall have to prove discrimination for union 
activity. The burden of proof will be on ns. The manufacturer, under the 



protocol, ho* the right to dlecberge a workman any time, wtthont any cause. 
That la tlie right of the manufacturer. We have not abridged that right of 
the protocol, except for one cause—a man must not be discharged for union 
activity. 

TIds Is called unfair discrimination in the protocol, and consequently wo 
have got to prove, and it Is not always an easy matter to prove to the satis¬ 
faction of tile manufacturers that there was unfair dl.scriminatlon, and that tlio 
man was not dismissed simply for Incompetency, or because there was no room 
for him In the factory, because tlie manufacturer wanted to reduce his staff. 

Now, that being the case, of course, we miglit go before tlie board of arliltrii- 
tlon, but the board of arbitration docs not arbitrate, and wliat can we dol 
Then, really, tlie man has no reilrcBS, and liaving no redress, he does not wniit 
to complain, and for tills reason we know tliat In a good many shops the 
wages stipuliitetl by the protocol are not paid, and if you desire proof I slinll 
Immediately cite it. We have hud a statistical Investigation. Tliat stullstical 
investigation brouglit out tlie following facts: 

Tliere were canvas cutters; in fact tiiey average $16 a week, tlie protocol 
rate is $12 a week. 

Now, that was very singular. Wlille tlie mniiufactiircrs arc olillged to iiiiy 
only $12 a week to canvas cutters, wlio are really apprentices, lliey pay tliom 
$1 aliove tlie scale, 335 p<‘r cent above the scale, whereas the regular cutters, 
mechanics, skilled men, asked for an Increase from $25 to $30; that la to say, 
$5, or 20 per cent, and they could not get It. 

Now, Is It not singular that a mannfucturer should refuse four or live 
dollars to a skilled mechanic and give it voluntarily to an apprentice, while 
Ilicy did not even ask for an Increase? Now, the fact l.s very plain: Those 
men were not canvas cutters at all. Tliey were regular mechanics who were 
paid under the scale. 

Now, tliat Is a fact, statistically demonstrnteil. Now, you see, then, that one 
of the first funilainental principles of the protocol Is not observed. The wages 
stipulated by the protocol are not paid. I should not .say that they are never 
paid, hut In a good many cases they are not paid, and wh.v? They are not paid 
because we have no remedy to compel the payment of the wages and at the 
.‘-ame time to protect the claimant against discharge, That Is wdiy we want to 
Insist upon our riglits. 

Now, I said (but the first thing was the absenteeism of our hoard of arbitra¬ 
tion. Now, this question wn.s submitted to the board of arbitration last 
August: It has been before lliein .since that time, and they have not found 
the time, ns yet, to consider this question. It could have been disposed of In 
probably an hour or so, but they have not found the time to consider this 
question up to the present date. That means four or five months, and during 
those five months people were underpaid. I do not know how much they w’erc 
underpaid, but I fancy It would pay us to engage arbitrators on a salary, and 
we would still be In. We would still liai'e a balance left for the benefit of 
our men. The theory Is that they are In parte delicto—to use a legal phrase; 
they are equally at fault, because one accepts lower wages, and the other pays 
lower wages, but It Is certainly not fair to say that a workingman who has a 
family to support and who Is threatened with dismissal If he will not consent 
to lower wages, that that man is equally at fault with the manufacturer, who 
can dlsmbss him at any time, ami wait until the board of arbitration will find 
him guilty of unfair discrimination. 

Madam President and gentlemen of this board, you have heard here to-day 
the case of the president of the manufacturers’ as.soclntion. A member of 
die Imard of grievances told you that he told his men, “ I want you to work 
by the week, although the protocol provides that you are to work by the 
piece," and when he was told that under the protocol they had no right to do 
so, he told them, “Bight or no right, you have to work, or else I will find 
others." That w-as said by the member of the board of grievances, hy the ex- 
chalrman of the manufacturers’ association. Now, If a member of the board 
of grievances, who more than once presided at the board of grievances, can 
tell that to his workmen, you can very well see why a workman will accept a 
rate which Is not In conformity with the protocol rate. 

Now. I spoke of the absenteel-sm of the board of arbitration as a question of 
hiw ^ but there Is also a theory of law, and I will read to you that theory of 

Pages 395 and 896 of the minutes of the session of October 13, 1913, of the 
board of arbitration says; “For the proper working out of this scheme of 

38819-3. Doc. 415.64-1—vol 2—-6 
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getting “a result, which Is to be mutually reasonably satisfactory to both 
parties, the thought has got to be a great deal more upon duty than upon 
rights, and every one must recognize, as he does In the ordinary affairs of life, 
that If he Is all the time endeavoring to exact to the uttermost penny, and 
to the uttermost limit, full performance from the other person Instead of con¬ 
sidering whether he Is giving full performance there Is not only going to be 
a great deal of friction, but the best results will not be attained. 

“That seems to us to be an absolute es.sentlal of the working out of the 
protocol. It never was Intended to be and It can not accomplish the results of 
a court of justice.” 

The theory, then, Is that the protocol can not accomplish the results of a 
court of Justice. When a man Is underpaid he ought not to demand his pay 
to the uttermost penny, but ought to a(‘e w hether he Is giving full performance 
and look toward his duty, and then. If he will Insist upon getting all that he 
Is entitled to the best results will not be accompllshetl, because the manu¬ 
facturer who will have to pay up will be displeased, and the amicable relations 
between the manufacturer and his employees will be disturbed. 

Mow, I must say, with all due resiu-ct to our board of arbitration, as a 
citizen I dls.scnt from that statement. I say that this Is a ml.seonstruetlon of 
the plan of the plain provision of the protocol. I do not know what was In¬ 
tended by anybody. I know what was said In the protocol, and when the 50,000 
workmen went hack to work they wore told they should not strike, but they 
will be given redress of all the grievances between any members of the 
manufacturers and any members of the unions. That has not been given to 
thetn. That Is a denial of justice, and that denial of justice I lay at the door 
of the board of arbitration. 

Now, there Is a great deal to be said about the situation. Some people have 
already covered it. Mr. Blsno will follow me, and I hope he will make clear a 
good many of the trade questions for you. I will say, by way of Introducing 
the testimony of Mr. lilsno, which I regard as part of my ease, because the 
telegram w’hlch was sent by Mrs. Ilarrlnmn asked me to bring others of my 
assoelntes who could help me by their testimony, and upon the strength of 
this request I asked Mr. Blsno to appear here. 

Now, Mr. Blsno. I will say by way of Introduction, was formerly chief clerk 
of the union. He was given his passports, to use a phrase that was used by 
the counsel for the manufacturers’ association, before the board of nrbltratioii 
last February a year ago—he was given Ids passports because he was a Jingo. 
Now, I want to say I have known Mr. Blsno for 20 years. Mr. Blsno, I will 
say without exaggeration. Is a Fhrlstllke man. I have observed Mr. Blsno 
showered on by insults for two or thr(‘e hours. My temperament, Madam 
President, would not have stood that. But that man stood placidly and did not 
say a word. Finally, a rofi-rence was made to the way In which he proposed 
to his wife some 20 years ago. Then he said very calmly: “ Here I draw the 
line.” 

That man who will never answer by a word of abuse to hours of Insult; 
that man was called a Jingo; that man was temperamentally unfit for the work 
of conciliation; that man was forceti out of the situation by the demand of the 
manufacturers’ a.ssoclatlon. They said, If this man is going to be the chief 
clerk, why, the protocol will bo broken. Of course you can see by my voice 
that I am a violent sort of wild-eyed anarchist, but he was very placid, and 
you will hear him talk. 

Now, this man has been a tradesman, after that, for four years he was deputy 
factory Inspector under Mrs. Kelly, and she seemed to have managed him quite 
well. Subse<iuent to that he was a special agent of the Bureau of Labor In the 
Investigation of women and child labor. I have never heard that there was any 
trouble there. .\s far ns I know, from people who have met him, he was held by 
everybody In high estec-m, but wlien he came Into this situation, why, he became 
a Jingo. He had to be fired In order that the protocol might continue to the 
satisfaction of the manufacturers’ association. 

Now, he will tell you a great deal about trade-union questions, but I want to 
say only this: We have got a great many troubles. We have a system of piece¬ 
work where we have got continuous bargaining. In that process there are 
about half a dozen men In every shop that have to do the bargaining for the 
rest of the shop. They are In the firing line. There are 500 association shops. 
That Is to say, about 250 inside shops and about 250 so-called outside shops. 
There are. In other words, about 3,000 men, who are In the vanguard of this 
union, and none of those 3.000 men Is secure from discharge. 
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Of course, I do not claim that every one of them would be discharged, but 
It Is not necessary to discharge everj- man. It one man ts discharged, or dis¬ 
criminated against. In other words, he Is not given work—and there are many 
ways to kill a dog—If he does not get his due share, then the union can not 
protect him, because there is no machinery of law, because the board of arbi¬ 
tration says, “ IxKik on your duties; do not look to your rights. If you are flred, 
you ought to be satisfied that the best results will not be attained If you are 
not fired, or-If you will complain.” 

Now. under those conditions there Is no wonder, as one of the witnesses tes- 
llfiisl here, Mr. Leader, who, by the way. Is not my superior: he Is on the other 
side of the fence—as Mr. Leader te.stlHed that In assiKlatlon Jobs they are not 
getting as good wages as they are getting In nonassociation shops. Now. I 
.shall not go Into this question any further, because I have a goo<l many other 
things that I want to cover. 

Now, let us go to the work of the board of grievances. The reconls of the 
board of grlevaiiTOS previous to my coming here are very fragmentary and Im- 
licrfect. It Is not boasting, but I have simply introduced a rule that at every 
si-sslon of the hoard of grievances we must have a stenographer, and we have 
stenographic minutes. Previous to that, to my knowledge there was only one 
conference, late In Demeinber, 1012, at which there was a stenographer. There 
may have been one or two more of which I hnve no knowledge. I have not 
swn those minutes, but ns a rule the minutes were kept by the clerics, or the 
secretaries on each side, and those minutes are so fragmentary that when I 
engagiHl a professor of the Uidversity of Pennsylvania to look them over ho 
told me he coulil not make head or tall out of them. Now. those minutes have 
been, wo are told, classified by the statistician of the board of arbitration. 
Now, here I want to say something about the statistician. I want to say that 
I am from Missouri—" I want to be shown.” I shall submit to you a transcript 
of Jill the minutes of last year, so that this commis,slon may judge for Itself 
whether the conclusions of the statistician are corrwt. That is to say. It Is one 
thing to state a fact and another thing to state a conclusion—to arrive at a wn- 
cluslon from certain facts. 

I have hi-en a statistician for a gixid many years, and I want to see the origi¬ 
nal material and the methods by which these conclusions have been arrived at 
iH'fore I will subscribe to the statement that, practically .siienking, there were 
no disagreements on the board of grievances. 

You have In-ard here the statement of Mr. T.eader, who for a year was one 
of the members of the board of grievances, and he told you that tlu-re were 
constant deadlocks. I have si'cn my.self a number of deadlocks before, and I 
hnve heard from others that there were constant deadlocks, and now the .statis¬ 
tician comes and tells us that there were practically only nine deadlocks, and 
Inasmuch as they occurred during the year 191.2. when I was there. It mean.s 
that I made all the deaillocks, and that previous to my advent Into this situation 
th -re were no deadlocks. I will simply say that I am not going to subserlhe 
to that until I am shown; but, morTOver, I wiint to make the following state¬ 
ment: There are a good many very estimable gentlenam, men of very high 
character. In this community who are not stjitistlcians, and th(>refore It will be 
no disparagement of Mr. Wlrrslow If I show he la not a statistician. 

Mr. Winslow never received any theoretical training as a statistician, neither 
has he ever had any experience os a statistician until Mr. Brandels made him 
a statistician. 

Mr. Wln.slow was never employed by the Government ns a statistician; and I 
say this is one of the complaints that I have against the board of arbitration, 
that an Investigation which Involves the Interests of possibly 20,000 people has 
been placed In charge of a man who does not know anything about statistics; 
he has never been a statistician. 

I regret to be obliged to say that here; but when the statistics are paraded 
before us, to the detriment of the workmen I represent. It Is my di/ty to be plaln- 
I was trying to l>e ns polite as possible, when Mr. Brandels, all of a 
sudden, espying In the audience Mr. Winslow, said: “ Well, we are happy to 
have Mr. Winslow with us, and want him to be the statistician.” Mr. Brandels 

® champion of efficiency. Mr. Brandels has told the railways of this country 
he could show them how to save $300,000,000 a year by efficiency. Now, 
wls was the first Illustration. There was a Job to be given to a statistician. 
What would a business house do? When Mr. Abraham Straus, of the depart¬ 
ment store of this city, needed a statistician he advertised. When the Govern¬ 
ment needs a statistician it announces a clvll-servlee examination. Nothing 
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of tlmt kind was done. Mr. Brandets himself Is not a statlstlelan and no Judge 
of statisticians. Why, we have another branch of this Industry of the ladles’ 
garment workers’ union, a statistical bureau which was established In April, 
which Is In charge of a man who has a national reputation ns a statistician. It 
would have been plain courU>sy to have asked him whether he could not under¬ 
take this .lob or whether he could not recommend somebody else. 

When the protocol In the ladies’ dress an<l waist industry wms signed they 
provided for a Joint hoard of saidtary control. Did they moke a new Joint 
board of sanitary control? Why, no. They asked Dr. Price, an eminent spe¬ 
cialist In sanitation, who Is in charge of oar Joint board of sanitary control, to 
enlarge the scoiat of his activity and take In also the dress and waist Industry. 
When a board of arbitration was to he provided, did they look for new arbi¬ 
trators? Why, no. The same board of arl)ltrallnn which has been provided for 
the clonk Industry was ask«l also to act as arl)itrators in the waist and dress 
Industry and other Industries; hut licre was a stallstical Investigation, and we 
had a statistical division in tlic international union; and not a word w'ns said, 
but Mr. Brandels made Mr. Wln.slow his statistician In ttie same way ns the 
King of Kngland inlgiit make Jlr. Winslow a peer. 

According to the directions tliat were gl\en by Mr. Brandels, we were to co¬ 
operate with Mr. Winslow In it. It Is the first time that I saw that these sta¬ 
tistics have l)oen prepared. I never had a ctiance to look into them before they 
were presented to this comnilssloti, and I must say Hint I am a statistician. I 
have hold some re.sismsllile positions under the tlovernment ns a statistician, 
and I was at least entilled to look at tliiMn. If I am not a statistician, I might 
And some statistician who woulil look Into those llgures and tell me whether 
they correctly represent conclusions from tlie orlglntd data or not. 

Now, I shall leave that, anil I shall come next to the question of the relations 
of the International with these unions. 

It Is .said that there was a lawyer, and tliat that lawyer raiacil the question 
of Jurisdiction, and tliat was me. Yes; a lawyer raised the question of Juris¬ 
diction, but It was not I; It wa.s another lawyer who did that; and I must say 
Halt I flm pained to be olillged to refer to this matter every time it comes up. 
This qumtion has been tlu-own at me more than once. In face of the steno¬ 
graphic minutes, which sliow exactly what was done. When I came before tlie 
board of grievances for tbe llrst time nfler tlie correspondence wliicli I referred 
to, in which I told the maniilaetiirers’ association tliat It had no right to engage 
In anarchy, wo had consldcralile discussion there, at that meeting, on January 
27, 1013, and the following iinident oeciirrcil. I said: 

" We imve agreed tipon a plan to seltle these controversies in a civilized way, 
and tills Is what we want lo do: You getillomen can not deal wllh me individu¬ 
ally; I am'nothing hut an employee or an odieer of (Ids organization; I am 
simply carrying out Hie decisions of the organization. If you claim that anyone 
has done something In violalioii of the protocol, you have your machinery for 
taking tlio niiiHer up, and It is possilile tliat tlie hoard of grievuncos may have 
to seiHe the malier. Wliat I eoiilend is, so long ns we are to live in ja'ace the 
protocol can not lie suspmided antonmtieiilly. I’artlciilur cases should go before 
the hoard of grievances or the hoard of arliitraHon, as necessity may rixiuire. 

’’ Now’, T want to make one correction lier<‘. 'fliere seems to lie a little mis- 
niiderstamlliig as to our organization—as to the situation of our organization. 
Tills proloeol was made heiween Hie t’loak, Salt & Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association and the following locals of the International Ladies’ 
Onrment Workers’ Piiiim ”—mid here I was inlerruptisl by Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Oohon said; “'riiat Is mil the ease. ’I’he protocol was ratifteil by the 
International Ladles’ Garnieiit Workers’ rnloii. At first It was drawn up 
between the locals, and Hien we insisted niain Hie International, refusing to 
deal with the locals. tVe bold the International responsible for the protocol.” 

And that was like a tlmnderhnlt from the clear sky. I was absolutely un- 
prepareil for that because of the eorrespondenee for two years previous, and 
the correspondence In relation to this was addressed to the Joint board which 
I represented. The letters were quoterl from, and the letters are here, and 
can be referrcti to. If necessary. 

I replied to that: “That Is a ixtslHon, so far as I can see, that is not In 
ngreement with the wording of the protocol.” 

Mr. Cohen then said: “ It that Is the Issue, I must protest right now against 
any statement that onr dealings are with the Joint board In this protocol. In 
the first case, we have had cases before the board of arbitration, and the 
cases have been In litigation between the international and the association 
' *» 
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under this protocol. They ratified the protocol; besides the signatures of Its 
officers appear upon It. It you are going to take the position that we must 
be lK>und by the attitude of the Joint board of ha'als, then the protocol has 
been utterly nilseoncelvetl on their .side, or It is high time lhat the Joint board 
should instruct you, and the executive board ahouhl instruct you, that this 
la the situation. This Is not a matter that our Itoard will discuss at all—It 
Is not open for discussion.” 

I replieil then; “If that Is not a question for dotermluutlon, 1 move that 
we adjotirn. All our letters have bwii sent on letterheads of the Joint board. 
I will fully agree that you may have misconceived the situation, hut we can 
not change the constitution of our union In or<li>r to mwt with the views of 
the manufacturers’ association. The protocol Is bet ween the rhaik. Salt & 
Skirt Slanufacturers’ ITotiK;tlve Association aial the following locals of the 
International (larment I’nion, and they are omniaa'ated.” 1 tlam referretl to 
the document Mr. Slllterman said: "I still claim that we are not dealing 
with the Joint board, and do not care to go bile any coniroversv with jour 
IsKird. Our counsel has tnaile It quite cletir that we are not dealing with 
the Joint board, but with the International (larment Workers, and Umt Is the 
ordy terms that we can take.” 

To this I reput'd; “q'his conference can not contlnne. I have nothing to 
do with the International l.adies’ (larment Workers’ Union. I am not au 
Olllclal of It, anti I have no anihorlly to speak In their hehalf. Consetiuently, 
you may continue your iiegol bit ions wilb (bat body. Possibly you may be 
right about It. I am quite sure you are wrong, bnl you may be' right. If you 
are, I am bore wiilanit antliorily—I ropresoni tlie Joint laaird, iind I am not 
an olliclal of llu' internniional.” 


Now, I leave it to any fair-mindt'd man, or to anv bodv of men wdio are 
fair-minded, and wondn’t you say it was tlie lawyer 'impor’ied fnan Wa.sblng- 
tun tliat ralseil tlie question of jiirisillciloii—would yon .say It was (he law.ver 
from Washington tliat raised tlie question of Jurisdiction, or was It the Joint 
hoard tliat ral.st'd tlie question of Jurisdiction? 

Now, this (ptestion, id' course, came up at llie meeting of tlie board of nrhi- 
trnlion; it was reall.v not a nn'ctlug of tlie board, iiiit if was a conference at 
wliicli two of (lie meniliers of tlie lioard were pre.sent, and in wliicli two of tlie 
nieinliers of 'lie board participated, and tliat question was settled by tlie 
arldlrators, aii.l their oplnicai was acquiesced In by ns, and tliat is what they 
said. Now, this is what Mr. Brandels said at the conference held February 
3 iind 4, 1P13: 


‘‘.Now, tliert' is one oilier malter that has Iioen discussed, and perliaiis it 
is the root of the wliole slttiation, and that is, tlic rclallon of tlie international. 
I think it Is tlie opinion of Mr. Holt nod myself llial llie real situation was 
that this agre<>ment was made hy tlie locals, the Joint hoard, and those local 
tmlons, through the officers of the Inii'rmttionnl; llial Is was iirlmarlly, there¬ 
fore, legally, an ohllgiition of the Joint lioard, and Unit llie Inlerniitldiial wits 
liotind by Its oonstitntion, and hound llirongii Us relations to the whole trans¬ 
action, and akso hound to the association, pniclically or suhsluntlally as gimr- 
aiitor that the agr«>nient should he obsorted In nil particulars. That is, It 
was to use the fullness of its Inlluence and |)owcr to .sisi to It tlmt the Joint 
IsianI performed Its obligations.” 

Jlr. Ilrtiiidels went on to say further: “Now, I tlilnk that that suhstuntinlly 
was what Mr. London stated his view of (lie sitimlion to lie. I don’t think It 
is very Important to disonss oarefully what tlie h'gal effect of tliat Is, but It 
si'emeil to ns that as a practical matter this ootirse can be pursutsl In any 
matters of moment—of course, most matters are disiiosetl of through the deputy 
clerk and the deputies—but In any matters of moment, If the complaint Is 
umde to the Joint board and addressed to the Joint hoiird, notice might be sent 
of a copy of that complaint to the International hoard, much ns a man who had 
a guarantor on a contract would send to the gniirnntor a copy of his notice 
to he other party to the contract, so that he might lie advised ns to what the 

"a rights, whatever they are, should be preserved.” 

And then further Mr. Brandels said: “ Our idea, I think, is exactly the same 
as yours, Mr. Hourwlch. Nothing should be referred for action bv the interna- 
nonal until there has been a failure to act by the Joint board; that Is, the Inter- 
natlonal should be stricOy the guarantor of the due iterforraance by the Joint 
mrnt!;’ "a® ..A.® s^egestlon of sending these notices was that the International 
n«ft promptly as possible, be advised of any claim on the 

part of the association that the Joint board or some of Its officers or agents or 
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nieriil)ers had not fully performed their obligations. That Is the purpose of at 
once giving notice or sending a copy of any complaint or any requests In the 
nature of a complaint—communications generully—us you have stated. But 
that being the primary obligation of the joint hoard, there should be an equally 
extensive secondary obligation on the part of the International to see to the 
performance of that agreement.” 

And then Mr. Braudels dictated the following letter, which the International 
was to sign, with the consent of the Joint board, and with the approval of the 
joint board, and sent to the association: 

“ We have heen requested hy you to state the nature of our guaranty of the 
performance of the protocol and, with the approval of the joint board, to state 
ns follows: 

“ ‘ We gtiarantee the due performance by the joint board of all of the provi¬ 
sions of the protocol. With a view to securing prompt action, we suggest that 
any complaint, request, or .similar commtinlcatlon that you may have occasion 
to send to the joint hoard, that copies ht' mailed at the same time to us in order 
that we may dttly confer, so far as this may .seem to be necessary, with the 
members of the joint hoard in relation thereto.’” 

This is nil then' Is of that so-called guaranty with the International otlicers. 
that the International othcers should didy confer with us, and that they shoulil 
exercise their authority under the constitution to see to It that we performed 
properly. We signed It, of course, hi'caus(^ we did not consider this was a 
matter we thought worth qulhhllng ahout. 

I will say here that this led to two conlllets between the joint board and the 
Intermitlonal—two coidllcts which hiivc very much aggravated this situation. 
I had thought at the time that .Mr. Itrandels sought to pacify the association 
for the defeat that they had sulTcred iu regard to tlie question of the suspen¬ 
sion of the machinery of the proloc(d, nnd niso In regard to the question of the 
authority of the joint hoard, and to make jsuice in the fnmily he nmde that 
suggestion; but, tmfortunnlely, It has resnlle<l In this; That Mr. Brandels has 
placed the International in the poslllon where It Is claimed to have authority 
over the protocol, nnd there were con.stnnt conlllets between the International 
and the joint board, wbicli have nlllmat('ly come to a very serious condition 
within the union Itself. So mneb for this question of Jurisdiction. 

Now, let me go further to Ibe question of conciltntlon. I have tried my hand 
at t'onclllatlon twice, and let me tell yon with wlint result: Some time in 
March, if I nm not mistaken—In I'’ebrnary or In March—when I wn.s In the 
most angelic mood, having just come from Washington, where everything Is .so 
placid, and having still inaintiilncd my habit of going to Washington, having 
maintained my connection with Washington, nnd running over to Washington 
once In a while to lake a rest from lids turmoil here, a shop strike occurred In 
the factory of IT. Samuelson, I llduk. T'he men there went out nnd did a good 
many things against the proloc(d; nnd if I did not give them notice that there 
was a strike, I wouhl iramedlntoly have sent tln'in hack to work; but Dr. Ahel- 
son did not give me notice, ami II was not an oversight, nor was It dereliction 
of his duty to his associalion either, as he undorslood It to be; It was a policy. 
Dr. Ahelson claimed that it was optional with the association either to call 
upon the machinery of the protocol to send a man back to work or simply to 
dlsclinrge the men without calling iq)on us. 

That was state<l iu a letter that was part of the case of Jaffe & Katz, later 
on. In that letter he olaimwl, n.s I say. the right of the association eltlier to 
avail Itself of the machinery of the protocol or to discharge the men. I hold 
that la absolutely contrary to the protocol. 1 shall have occasion to show 
presently that, under the protocol, the procetlure Is ns follows: That whenever 
there Is a strike It is tlie duly of the association to call upon the clerk of the 
union to semi the men hack to work, aijd then we do send everybody back to 
work. If he wants to discriminate among them, if he wants to discharge some 
of them, which-of course we would not stand for, then the best thing Is not to 
call upon us. At that time I was racking my head thinking over some relief, 
some remedy—and If I am not fired from the nnlon I think I shall And a remedy 
hy and by—bnt at this time I confess I thought I was powerless, so Instead of 
iMklng to law I lookerl to conciliation. I do not quarrel with Dr, Ahelson, and 
I did not quarrel with Dr. Ahelson; I Invited Dr. Ahelson to dinner, which Is 
usually accepted as a sign of good fellowship, and we had a very pleasant 
evening together. We sat in the CaK Boulevard—which is a very good place, 
by the way; I recommend It to anyone who wants to go there; that Is a free 
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adrertisement—-we sat there from 8 o’clock to about 2 o’clock la the morning; 
until some one reminded Dr. Al)elson that he hud a wife in Yonkers. 

I lind Hve<l at that time 53 years In the world, and consequently I had a great 
deal to tell, and he was pumping me, and we were both Progressives, and we 
had a good many points in common, and so w’e were talking over matters In a 
very friendly way. But, If you will remember, there Is u come^ly by Moliere, 
where a creditor conies to a nobleman and wants to collect his debt, and the 
nobleman sliowers courtesies on the creditor so that the criMlitor does not feel 
like asking for Ids money: but once In a wldle he Just Injects a little question: 
“How about that note of yours, your highness?” So I, pursuing the same 
policy, I would switch off from the discussion on questions relating to Siberia 
and other places and questions of interest in the Progressive Party and the 
Swlallstic Union, and come back to the question of H. Samuelson’s .strike and 
was asking him to do soinetldng for those strikers. I said. “I admit tliey are 
wrong, but they humbly l>eg the manufacturer to let them go back," and aijy 
manufacturer wlio wants to live at fs'ace with his men, ural when they come 
bat in hand and want to be taken back after a two w^H'ks’ strike, It Is probably 
jHilicy on his part to take lliem back: and 1 told him that, moreover, the manu¬ 
facturer told me ho was willing to take them back, but was afraid of the disci¬ 
pline of tlie assmnation. and he said Dr. Abelson would not let liim take (liom 
back. So I was talking to him ev(‘ry now and tlien for seven liours, but l>r. 
Al)elson ilid not see it, and i»e said it would bo better for everylxMly that they 
should not go back to work. So To fainihes were thrown out of work. 

Is this conciliation? Is that a spirit of conciliation? Is tluit the temiwninent 
that Is conducive to conciliation? Or Is tins autocracy? I must aay that after 
that experlmoni I stopped meddling with conciliation and left It to my assisiant, 
whose duty it Is. My duty Is to light. A lawyer who appears In court Is not 
expected to conciliate: nheu he N trying n case he is ]jot expecUn] to conciliate. 
OoncIUatlon precedes the trying of tla* case, and if the parties could not come 
to a iMuiceful agreement It Is not the lawyer’s duly to placate the defendant; It 
is his duty to light the defemiant: and that is what I have been doing with all 
my might; and tlmt is wliy I am called t<‘niiH»ramenlaIly unlit. It is not bcH-ause 
I am temperamentally unlit, as they say. lliat they want (o get rid of me, hut 
because I Insist on niy rights. I can assure you I can put on my evening clothes 
and be as sociable as anybody, but when I have got to light I put on my lighting 
clothes. 

Now, there was another case, a.s I say: a second exixwiment where I tried 
rny hand at conciliation. In tluat <‘nse It was force<l u[>on me. Let me tell you 
the sul)stanco of tlmt case. There is a universal custom in the cloak trade 
during dull times—and, as y<ai have heard here, there are plenty of dull 
times there—iwery 0 |>erator is permitted to use Ids machine for the purpose of 
sewing a dress for his wife or his stsbw or his daughter or his sweetheart. The 
power is there and nolaxly really considers it: It Is a custom, and every operator 
thinks it is right, because It has been sanctioned by custom. 

In one shop, that of S. Marcus, an orsirator—No. 3—he was known only l)y 
number, so he could not be blacklisted—operator No. 3 comndtted an offense, 
and the offense w’us as follow’s: The manufacturer gave orders that no one 
should sew his own work at the ma<’hin<‘s. Now. that w'as done after every¬ 
body had bought remnants of tlmt same manufacturer for <lresse8 for' his 
family, to be made for Passover, and he expected to make timse dresses right 
there In the shop on the machine. Of course, I admit the manufacturer had a 
right to do that: the machine Is his property; the shop Is Ida, the power 1: his. 
and he has a perfect right to tell the workmen not to w'ork on those macldiies. 
Whether he was fair is a different proposition: but the protocol does not com¬ 
pel the manufacturer to be fair, and I can’t enforce fairness. All I can enforce 
Is right, and I am satlstUnl with right. Now, under those conditions, the man 
sat down and he was about to start sewing, and he put the dress into the ma¬ 
chine. Right there he w'as caught In the act, and like a schoolboy, he said, 

It is not me. It was him,” pointing to somebody else. He said, “ I was not 
sewing the dress,-I w’as only spreading that dress.” Of course, that was only 
an excuse. It is not everyone who remembers to think like the late Chhff of 
Police Devery, who said, ” Unless you are caught with the goods. It Is all right, 
but if you are caught with the goods, you are all wrong ”; and the man was dis¬ 
charged. 

Of ^course, there was a disagreement. On the complaint, my assistant came 
to me and told me about that case, and the man ought not to be discharged; I 
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„ fin<i tiint case the man lias no right, the'matwfsctnrer had a 

Wild : “ You cun t find has no right." Now, that was the opinion 

rlglit to Ju’J. tail,,.? ” ns not satisfied. The man wanted to aew a 

of the 'awyer, and that ta s ,,i.,tiactlon between laws and rights; 

dress for h « ''’ 1 ^^;/ « , n t sie i ^ghts; he did not understand 

he (lid not know that ther , ^ understand the meaning of the protocol. 

iie%mL''tr«:e'f oanr'o >u-e also tailors, they dim’t un- 

"rsta I l o protocol, elthor, and everyone there wa.s unanimous, because 
evwy one of thoin Is seivlng dresses for tlioir wives, or their sisters, and so 
forth and everyone thought if Unit right was to he taken away In one shop It 
would he taken away In all shops, and, (iiilorlike, they told me to go ahead 
and fight tliat ease. Well, I liiid to go iiheiid and liglit that ease, when I knew 
under the law 1 (•oiilil iiceomplisli atisolutely nothing; and I knew as far as 
conciliation was coiii'enieil. It had failed. Now, let me tell yon wliat occurred. 
I read from the reeiinl of the grievance hoard’s iiilmitcs of JIny 15, 1913, the 
o/' No. .'{ ug;jf/jst S. Marcii''’. 

Mr. .fifLiUH if. CoiiKN. lion' l(^^g do .\ou intend to .sit, liJr. (/halnnan? I ask 
b(*<'aiiso tii(Te lire a iiunihor of inaiiufacfnn'r.s liore who do not want to remain 


nnJe.ss (heir j)resence J.m iK‘<*ded, 

OomrnissiomT IxfA'vo.N. 'Kliey ciin go for llio afternoon, except yourself. 

The Chairman (Commi.s.sloner liarrirnnn). "We expert to.sit until 5 o’clock, 
and Mr. Hourwlch will close at 4 u'< lock. 

Mr. H-)('uvvicii. T read from the record of the S. Marcu.s ca.se as follow's: 
“Dr. Aav:r..so\. Tlien* a tlisagroemcnt In this ease. There are supposed to 


Ikj written reports on both siiles. 

“ (Dr. AbelHoii rea<!.s the report of the representative of the as.sociation.) 

“Mr. IlouRWictr. I am sorry I have not got tlie original statement of Mr. 
Ztiekor. It Is on file in the odlce. J>ut the facts as presented by Mr. Zucker 
show that this reiwrt fjn.st roadi, f.s not (|ulte complete. 

“The t’^ifAiKMAN. (’(Uihin’t you send ami get Ids report? 

“Mr. Ifouuwicir. Possibly, but it might delay matters. I will tell you in sub- 
stan<*e tbe same tiling.” 

Then I proceeiled and told the substance of it, and then Mr. Lefeourt, one of 
the meinhers of the board of grievances, inti'rposed and said : 

“Mr. bKK'oi’RT. In view of tlie fai’t that we have no written report on the 
part of xMr. llourwleh, I do not think that wc ought to proeeed until that 
written rejiort !•< presented.” 

That was a technicality. I read : 

“Mr. Jioi'uwK'H. I will waive that report. I will agree to go on upon the 
report i)re.'<eiitt‘<! by Mr. Geld. It is not really mnterini. 

“Mr. Lia-coruT. I still think we have a right not to procee<l with this case 
until the report in wTiting is in." 

Then Mr. Juliu.s Henry Cohen said: 

“I think It might be better to let xMr. Hourwlch finish Ids statement first.” 

The laymen stood on teehidoalities; my ojiponent <lid n<>t wish to stand on 
technicalities, but wantisl to go to the root of the case. Then I proceeded with 
the following statement: 

“ Mr. Hoiirwich. I <lo not claim that the employer had no right to order 
his men not to do any work but bis work; he was perfectly within his right, 
and lie hud a perfect right to order that no such work should be done. Fur¬ 
thermore, he had a i>erfect right to dlsciiillne any man wlio dl.sobeyed the order. 
I don’t dispute that. The main point Is this, that It is a sort of usage In the 
trade, an unwritten ciistmn, not a law, it Is a custom that operators, when 
there is no w’ork In tlie factory, are perndtte<l to do their own work. As I 

say, I can not chum It l.s a law, but you know in our Jewish parlance there 

is a saying that a custom oveiTi«les a law. 

** So you see, while not stamling upon any legal ground in this case at all— 
I know that I have no leg to stand on if I am to make any legal demand— 
but without standing on the law, I simply say It is a custom. And the order 
was given. And If it is true tluit in this particular case the order was given— 

and I don’t doubt that that was the objwt—if it is true that the order wixs 

given for the purpose of preventing the opt'rators from doing their own work 
when the manufacturer was busy: and if it is further true that at that par¬ 
ticular time tlie factory was not Imsy, I can conceive of the operator taking— 
well, the order was given for the purpose of attending to the business qf the 
manufacturer, of the factory; but when there is no work there is no harm if 
I make a garment for my wife. So tliat I can see that it Is quite possible that 
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be did Bot mean to disobey the rule us he understood the object of the rule. 
What he simply meant was, of course, when the factory was busy he should 
not do work, but If the factory was not busy, and lie had nothing to 
do, be might Just as well sit down and sew a garment for Easter, for Passf»ver, 
for his wife Instead of sitting Idle there. 

“Now, that Is the way I take it. And as I say, without raiding any legal 
questions, conceding tliat In law the employer has a iierfect right to discharge 
him, and under the protocol, he had a perfect right to discharge hlin—I say, 
just In fairness, talking os men to men. what was the olfense of tliat man? 
He wanted to sew a dress or a suit for his wife for Passover, and (Iiere wa.s 
no work In the factory that wonhl really interfere, that would result In any 
Interference on his part, with the billing of orders, and that Is why he <lld It. 
Assuming (hat be ought to be disciplined, even for a te<'hnlcal disobedience 
of the order of the manufacturer, I will grant that. Well, 1 k‘ has b(vn pun- 
ishod. lie has been out for several weeks. lie lias been out during Passover, 
and you know that when a man is out of a Job lie lia.s not a very good la)liday 
at home. I really call upon the mercy of the court, rather than upon any 
questions of law, just for the sake of good feeling I submit to the Ixjnrd that 
this man ouglit to be reinstated. I say 1 have no case in law; I a(lmitt(Hl that 
in the bcglnnlDg.’' 

Pr. Abelson replknl as follows: “I regret exceedingly to be obligtsl to take 
a po.viiion against I>r. Ilourwlch. (‘spei'ially in view of the fact that he jaits 
it on the question of good will. It is really a very dilUciill case. I have pre- 
pan'd here some statistics, not thinking tlH\v would corue up in coniKH'tlon with 
tlilh case, about reinstatement; and I would not l)e an.vious lo faiss them around 
to tlie manufacturers of the association, l)c<ause I tliink there mfglit be some 
(fltlcisrn against me. Wherever tliere is a question of n*ally go(»d will, where 
If iloes not di.ssipate the discipline In tlie shop, the reinstatements come liefore 
they get here. In this particular case it liml developts) Into a qru'stlon of 
\eracity between Mr. Marcus and llu' operalor. The ganiieiil was spreml out 
on (he machine, and Mr. .Manais says that lie saw the man working on tlie 
nuu'hlne. The man .says he did not sew, hui he had llie garment .spreatl out, and 
It diweloped Into a question of voracity, and that is r<‘all\ only the reason why 
giKHl olllcc.s and good will were not used. I regally think it would be unfor¬ 
tunate to reinstate him, and 1 regret e.xceislingly that i inu.st take a .stand 
against your request for good will.” 

Then one of the memla'rs of the joint Inmnl, one of (Ik* manufacturers, 
Mr. Josi'ph n. Cohen,'said: 

“I am always in fa\<n* of being lenient \Mth workingmen who break tlie 
rules. I believe it i.s unjust to tlie manufacturer for us lo t<*ll him—it Is an 
easy thing for us to say take the man back, but tlie (luc.stion is, WluU etTe<‘t 
wlli that have upon the manufacturer’s factory?” 

I said: “I have no fault to find with the disposition, from a legal point of 
\ic\v. What I claim Is tliis, that the punishment was exeos.sivi*; and I aiipeal 
to this body, not as I wouUl to a court of law but as (o a par<loulng board, lo 
l>ut it in legal phraseology.” 

“Mr. .Toski'H H. Cohen. Tlil.s board has no riglit to pardon at (Ik* expense of 
some one else.” 

Then I replied: “ I would say that this board sliould not give an order to tho 
manufacturer—I'would not ask tliat—but the board could recommend to Mr. 
Marcus that In view of the fact tliat this operator has loH*n sutliclently punished 
for the transgression of wdiich he \va.s guilty by Indng idle .several weeks the ends 
of Justice have been servtsj, and therefore the lamrd recommends timt he Ik* 
relnsbited. I think that would not he offen.sive. I am meeting tlie objection 
that you do not want to break the discipline of the factory. In this ca.se you 
do not break the discipline after all; if you recomineiul, you do not order. 
There is ii difference Iwtween a recommendation and an order. If you recom¬ 
mend, of course, be i.s at liberty not to ac< ept your recomraendatloh.” 

“ Mr. Joseph H. Cohen. A manufacturer who on lH*ing recommended by this 
board to take back a workingman and who <loc*s not do It will always feel that 
he has offended this board, and it is not fair for ns lo place a manufacturer in 
a position where he will feel that way.” 

Then I continued: “ Take the other side. Take the position the man is In. 
He has done something which Is a violation of discipline. Very well. But you 
know there are different grades of punishment. A violation of a certain rule 
may be punished by fine, Imprisonhient, a term in the i)enltentlttry, and capital 
iamisbment. Now, I claim that this is not a capital offense. It Is a mlsde- 
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meunor, and four weeks out of a Job Is tantamount to a fine of $100. You 
know that our cit.v magistrates will hesitate before Imposing a fine of $100 u^n 
a man for a minor misdemeanor. So I think he has been amply punished. 
And I think that Mr. Marcu.s, if that matter is presented to him in the proper 
form, will see that we do not want to override his authority; we simply ask 
lilin to be satisfied with the punishment that has already been Inflicted.” 

" Mr. Licfcourt. In this partU ular case I really am pleased to see the manner 
In which Dr. Hourwlch presented It. It Is really gatlfylng to see them come 
In here, ns well ns this board, and admit that the discharge was justlfleti. 
That practically settles that case.” 

And, furl her, Jlr. I.efeourt said; “I do not think, under the circumstances, 
that we really ought to suggest to Mr. Marcus, and aggravate the case, maybe, 
more, to reinstate that particular man.” 

“The Ohaibman. The foundation of this whole case is discipline. It would 
he the nicest thing In the world If this hom’d could recommend the firm to take 
this man buck, but the case would never have been presented h<’re If It was a 
possibility. It would have been done by our representative aiul your representa¬ 
tive. And ns I see it. there is only one thing for us to do. drop the case Just 
where It Is. We could not recommend Mr. Marcus to take back this man.” 

Then the outcome of th.at case was that Dr. Abelson and myself were ap- 
pointeil a committee to go niul see Mr. Marcus, and, of course, there was no 
use doing that. That was simply a formiUlty. 

Now, It shows conclusively that In the on'ly ease I tried to conciliate I was 
unfit to conciliate; I was temi)ernraentally unfit to conciliate. A man must have 
a temperament for conciliation to be able to conciliate; I have not got that 
temiierament. 

Tile next case was a unique one, on which we agi'eed; there was one case, 
I will say, on which both sides agreed, and I think it will ia* Interesting to this 
coinml.ssion to know how we agreed. That ia the case of .Sperling & Sperling. 
In that case an operator was discharged. Tlie clerks went to the shop and 
hud the man reinstated, ruder the rules, it an order Is given by tlie clerks. It 
Is binding upon both sides. Mach side may appeal to the board of grievances, 
but iiendlng the appeal the decision la binding. Mr. Sperling simply disre¬ 
garded the order of the clerks and would not reinstate the man, and Dr. Ahelson, 
In order to .sustain the discipline in the association, placed the case on the cal¬ 
endar for the purpose of forcing the manufacturer to obey the order of tho 
association—for disciplining the manufacturer. M’hen we came there, there was 
an appeal from Mr. Sperling—and, by the way. tlie manufacturer took Ids own 
sweet time about appealing that case; for about three weeks he did not appeal- 
anil I said until that appeal was determined the man wa.s entitled to work in 
the fai’tory, and comiiensntlon, since it was a disobedience of the order of the 
clerk. The manufacturers wrangled witli me tliroiigh 8.S t.vpewrltten pages, 
which I think It tisik about four hours to speak, on the subject. Then, finally, 
I made the following statement; 

“ IjOt me be perfectly frank. I am privileged to state that If we disagree on 
this case I want to have the case determineil by the board of arbitration. 
That Is the real truth of it.” 

And then further; “1 believe in conciliation. Here was a case of con¬ 
ciliation. The two clerks conciliated, and the firm became obstrepterous and 
faileil to abide by that conciliation. We seldom have had a clear case like 
this, where the representatives of both sides agreed, and If even then we 
can not get the firm to abide by the deidslon, then conciliation has proved a 
failure. It Is not a minor case; It is not this particular offense. I want to 
bring before the board of arlutratlon a case showing clearly, better than sta¬ 
tistics, that even when there is an agreement between the clerks- 

I did not have to continue further. There was an agreement on that case. 
The order of the clerk for the association, as.sented to hv the clerk for the 
union, was sustaiueii l>y the association, and I had to fight for it. That Is 
called “ bullying "—that I had beim bullying the association. 

Now, let me tell you of another case, of a stoppage of work. I shall 
probably be about two-thirds tlirough. Madam Chairman, when my time ar¬ 
rives, but relying on the promise of Mr. Lennon 1 will continue to-morrow, or 
1 will continue to-night, as you choose. 

The Chaibmak. Mr. Hourwlch, I think the commission will want to ask 
some questions. Would you prefer to go right ahead, or have some questions 
asked before the time Is up? 
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Dr. Houbwich. I shall then conclude with juat one case now that I want 
to au'rfe, and I will leave the balance for to-morrow, and then I will be 
reedy to answer questions Immediately. Of course, I reserve the bnlnuce 
until to-morrow, because I have not really close<l the matter. 

Now, there was a case^of a shop strike, or a stoppage of work really, I 
wouhl not call it a strike, In the factory of Vogel—L. B. Vogel. That factory 
had Ju.st moved to a new building, and there was one freight elevator out of 
order, and the other had a sign opposite: “Not responsible for accidents." and 
that vn\3 a pa.ssenger elevator. The building was not full yet. I think two 
floors were occuple<l. When the oj)erator8 came and saw that sign, “Not 
responsible for accidents," they refused to ride on the elevator to the tenth 
floor; they were afraid. A telephone was received by me from Dr. Alndsmi 
to send them back to work, after they had gone out, and I sahl I refus(*d to 
send them back. I did not want to be respoasible If these people were killed. 
I did not want an accident to happen like the Ashe Building. I said: “ Let 
us send our Joint board of sanitary control to Investigate the condition of 
the elevator, and If they sny the elevator Is safe, I will order the men hack 
to work, but I draw the line right here, I will send the men back to work 
under ordinary circumstances, but not when their lives or limbs are 
Jeopanllzod.” 

AVell. that was done, an^l the elevator was foutid t(» he In good order, and 
they returned to work, and the wlade thing was settlwl in two or thr<H» hours. 
This case was brought up In a letter addressed to us by the Joint hoard In 
another controversy of .Taffe & Katz, from which I quote as follows: 

“It is very regrettable that the p<»sltion taken by your <»fllee In' the recent 
case of the people of the firm of L. B. Vogel, wlio cluiine<l that the elevator 
was not safe, Is being duplicated here. In that case we were Informed that It 
was humanely Impossible to get the people back to work because their feared 
that their lives were in dnng<*r, and that therefore an Investigation by the 
Joint htmrd of sanitary control should he nnnle before the people went back 
to work. We had thou called your attention to the logic of tills imsitlon—that 
workingmen could at any time claim that the working conditions In a factory 
endangoNHl their lives and stop work. What we fi»resaw In the case of L. B. 
Vogel has happened in the case of .Jaffe & Katz.” 

Tliat was signed: “ Paul Alielson, manager hd>or diqiartment." 

I say the p.‘'oroool is not abolished, but tlie rule of .safety comes first, and 
if I am to be on the Job safety first will be the metho<l of my administration of 
this job. This may be “bullying." but It is my duty to do that. 

T shall now conclude the first part of my te.stlmoriy and leave tlie ottuT 
matters for to-mo^^ov^^ and I slmll now be glad to answer sucli questions as 
the commission may require. 

Mr. Dyche. Madam Chairman. I desire to be heard on a question. 

The Chairman. Not yet. 

Mr. Dyche. Madam Chairman, may I ask Dr. Hourwlch one question about 
a statement he made? 

The Chairman. If you will restrain yourself for a moment, you may he 
heard. Will yim permit the interruption, Dr. Hourwiclj? 

Dr. HoT.tRwicn. Certainly. 

Mr. Dyche. I want to ask you, Dr. riourwlch, are you positive of your asser¬ 
tion that during a recent trouble I pulleil out iny watch nrnl gave the workers 
just five minutes to return to work; that I went to Stratton’s and gave them 
five minutes’ time to return to work. Arc you jiosltive about that siatement? 

Dr. Houbwich. I have read that statement In an otficial statement of I.A>cal 
No. 1 of the International Ladles’ Garment Workers’ Knlon. That statement 
was made by me on the official authority of one of the officials of the union. 

Mr. Dyche. Will you apologize if I show you your statement is false. Dr. 
Hourwlch? 

Dr. Homwren. If that statement Is not correct I am not respon.sihle f4>r It. 

Mr. Dyche. Is it not correct that I wrote the following day to the uewspaiier 
and denied It In toto? 

Iir. Houbwich. I regret to say that I have not read it. 

Mr. Dyche. Will you a))o]oglze to me If that is Incorrect. 

Dr. Hottbwich. I have nothing to apologize for. If the statement Is wrong. I 
am not responsible for It. If I am told that statement Is Incorrect, shall not 
repeat It any more, of course. 

Mr. Dyche, It Is absolutely false, and with your fiermlasion. Madam Chair- 
tnan. I will tell you the circumstances of the case; I think It Is very •important 
when a statement of tbat kind is made against an officer of the union- 
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The Chaibman. I think tliat will he corrected, Mr. Hourwich. 

Dr. Houewicii. I have said iH'fore, Slnduni President, that I have quoted 
from an official statement; relying on the authority of that local, I made the 
statement; If It Is Incorrect, It Is Incorrect. I can't say I have any personal 
knowledge of the fact. 

The Chaibman. Mr. Hourwich, I would like to ask you, are you opiiosed to 
the protocol as a whole? 

Dr. Houbwicii. I am not opposed to the protocol. 

The Chaibman. Do you think the nmchinery of the protocol Is defective? 

Dr. Houbwicii. I do. 

The Chaibman. Entirely defective? 

Dr. lIoiJBWicH. Well, not entirely defective, it has one serious defect that 
ought to be corrected. 

The Chaibman. In what rewiK'ct do you think It la defective? 

Dr. Houbwicii. I think the moat Important defect Is that there Is no real 
hoard of arhltratlon. We want a hoard of arhitration that will arbitrate, and I 
belleie the only way to do business la j*eaie is to have a salaried board of 
arhitration. .Moreoier. in my own opinion, it would be a good idea, I think, to 
have a cliairinan for the board of grieianccs, what we call tei'huically an 1m- 
liarllal ebairinan or umpire. Tliat would jirobably be a great improvement. 
Tliat has been tried In other Imlustrios; for instance, it has been tried in Hart, 
Sehaftner Marx, in Chicago, and I am told it has worked very well; I am 
told by Mr. lllllinnn, who Is the reiiresenlatiie of the union, that tile scheme has 
worked to bis satisfaction and to the satisfaction iT .ail iiarties concerned. 

1 will further say that there has been a conference held by labor leaders in 
this city for tlie purpose of ousting me from my .lob, and the conference decided 
that Willie I ought to be fired, an impartial chairman ought to be provided be¬ 
cause it Is an absolute necessity. 

The Chaibman. Iou Imie .spoken of deadlocks In the board of grievances; 
have you any suggestion to make to overcome the deadlocks In the board of 
grievances? 

Dr. Houbwicii. The Impartial chairman would overcome it. I would say, 
furtherumre, in reality the board of grievances has now become a sort of ap- 
IHMidlx, and >011 know, Madam Chairman, an ap|iendlx is a thing that ought to 
he cut out; if we could do It In every case It would be well—tliat is what tho 
surgeons tell ns, that It Is tm organ that has boeonio atrophied. They provided 
In the first place a hoard of grievances with two representatives on each side; 
then when they saw that mitlt inamifuctnrers swamped the business, they pro- 
vitled the Institution of clerks, and the clerks are really doing the business for 
which Hie hoard of grievaneos n-ns originally eroati'd. To make matters woi'sc, 
tliey liiercasod Unit hoard to five on eacli side, and the body has become more 
unwieldy tinin il nas before. Of courso, it Is not easy to get five manufacturers 
to drop their Inislaess and come down and hear a complaint by men or by a 
man wlio has made—it apiilles both ways; I don't blame them. So I think this 
whole hoard of grievances ought to he abolished: there ought to be only the 
clerks as conciliators, ami If they fall then there ought to be a salaried board of 
arbitration. 

The Chaibman, Do you consider matters have Improved since 1910, since the 
protocol has hemi working'' 

Dr. iIouBwicH. That Is a question that It Is very difficult to give a definite 
answer to. I irst of all, with regard to the question of whether wages have 
Inerenseil. Now, we hine a system of piecework prevailing In the Industry, and 
In order to ascertnlu what are the wages of the pieceworkers, a statistical In¬ 
vestigation would he necessary. Nobody can tell that conditions have improved 
or not improved; those that say that they have improved, probably judge from a 
few cases or are actualeil or swayed by their own predilection; those who say 
the conditions have not Improved will probably be swayed by their prejudices 
the other way. But one thing is certain, that the protocol has broken down the 
spirit of unionism, the spirit of solidarity in the shop. People are intimidated; 
they are afraid to bo union men—and let me tell you, you have to drive them 
Into the price committee very often, as they drive soldiers into the army In 
Knssla; the people do not want to go. There are numbers of cases where we 
have to force people on the inlce committee. 

The Chaibman. Has the membership of the unions increased? 

Dr. HotmwicH. Even that can not be answered definitely. We have the 
data that can throw light on this proposition, because the number of people 
paying dues can be ascertained; but I assume the number has increased, be- 
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<»use Oie manttfsctnrers have got us to force people to pay the dues. We 
could not control the discipline In the shop If some of them were nonunion 
inen-rnnd let me tell you, the general reputation of the men Is that they are 
(trst-class strikers, but poor union men, and if I was working all the time 
to send them back to work, what would they tell me? They would^probably 
tell me that I should mind my own business. But when they are members 
of the union, and I can Are them from the union, they have to mind me. So 
there Is a consideration for forcing the people to work in the shoii—that In 
consideration of my forcing the men not to strike, whether they have grh'vnnoes 
or not. In consideration of my becoming a strike breaker, the association forces 
everybody to pay dues to me—the strike-breaking agent. 

The Chaibman. Then, In otlier words, has not the protocol helped to 
strengthen the union? 

l>r. Hovbwich. In this way that it has forced people to belong to the union; 
but whether they are willing to stand up for the rights of the unions or not 
ts a question. We are told that the spirit la the association shop Is a spirit 
of slavery; it Is not the same independimt sjiirit lliat you will find in the 
Imlependent shops. There they may go to the other extreme, and they may 
strike on the least provocation, but here they will be afraid to stand up for 
their rights under the protocol. 

The (.'HAiBM,vN. Do you think that continuous arbitration In Industrial dis¬ 
putes Is practienhie? 

Dr. llouiiwicn. It la; the question la answcnxl when you answer the ques¬ 
tion What Is continuous arbitration? Is continuous arbitration In the courts 
practicable? It is. And here, where we have several lliousaod cases, we have 
to have a trade courl. They hate it In t’hicago, and U Is practicnlde, and It 
will be practicable here. We will not have so many cases If we have a court 
to whlcli we can have recourse, hecau.se then tlie clerks will know that unless 
they agree the case will go to a place where they <'an have u decision, anil 
there will be more adjustments. The hoard of grievances will then reinler 
Judgments Immediately, iiiore frequently, and the fact that there Is a court 
of law in this city will keep a gixid mnoy i«‘ople from breaking their agrix'- 
nients. It Is not everybody that will break their agri-ement, hut when there 
is no law court the employer can tell them: ‘‘\ou will have to do tills woric.” 

The Chaih 'vn. Don't you oimslder It necessary to exhaust methods of con¬ 
ciliation before arbitration Is resortiHl to? 

Dr. IIot.-Kwti II. Certalrdy. Wo do that to our exhaustion, Tlie clerks do 
that. But we must have a hoard of arhltratlon—that must he the supreme 
arbitrator—so that the hoard of grievances will know that if they do not 
agree there will be a board of arhltralion which will force them to a decision 

The I’liAiRMAN. Compared with previous arrungements, has not the protocol 
given you a more effectual outlet for yoilr discontent, and so forth, than there 
was prior to 1910? 

Dr. lliniBwicH. I was not in this situation between 1900 and 1910. I was 
counsel for the union from 1897 to IIMX), which is an appointment in Wash¬ 
ington; but I take It that a comparison with previous conditions Is really 
unfair, for the simple reason that there was no union at that fUne. Tho 
union was a negligible qminlity, and any compurison—tlie union being organ¬ 
ized In the strike, any comparison between the union and the organized con¬ 
cern would only concede—really, the only comparison to be made is betwet'n 
the protocol shop and the iionprotocol shop; and the fact that the members 
of the manufacturers’ association Iiave increased from 123 to over 2.50 to-day 
Indicates that the manufacturers are seeking shelter In the manufacturers' 
association. I know on the other slile, where there Is no protocol—I will he 
candid to admit that—our people are sometimes overdoing the thing. There 
the manufacturer Is, perhaps, often at the mercy of his men In the height of 
the season, when they can threaten a strike. Here the men are at the mercy 
of the manufacturer at any time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Dr. Hourwlch, If the protocol for any reason should 
be set aside, what will happen to the union. In your Judgment? 

Dr. Houewich. Well, I am not a prophet nor a son of n prophet. I really 
don’t know. I believe that the union will live without the protocol, as It has 
lived under the protocol. Moreover, I believe that this Is not going to hnpjien, 
because the protocol Is an agreement which Is to the advantage of the manu¬ 
facturer, and while there may be a few members of the manufacturers’ as¬ 
sociation, the executive committee, who may think that It would be best 
either to terminate the protocol, unless they can lord It over us, I ;im under 
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machinery. , . . ,, 

d"hovb““cui' Ifwhat tmmwill you want me to bo heard to-nmrrow? 
noimuissloner Bx^llaro. The ilrst case you spoke of was the case of this youuK 
glr" had been Suited by a foreman, and thereupon the people went out 
on strike aud were taken back. 

cJmSon^blcLlKO. Were not those men able to proteet this young woman 

‘“D?'CBwT.l‘irh^lt‘*fnn^^ point of view. Ihae is a brutal man 
wto comes to a i7:^ear-old girl with an Insulting remark. Put yourself In his 

*'*^nutosstoner*BAimABU. lu Kentucky, wlieie 1 eome from, they do thln^more 
sumniarlly. We would have caught him l>y tlie tliroat and '^''®^fn his h^d 
A .« whr rtPin’t thev 2 et UP and knock the brute down until ho was 
neariy^deati Instead of merely remonstrating with him and threatening to call 

“ Sk Hotbwich. Tltey 3umP«l up and wanted to have that man r^vgh 
nommlssloner Baluuid. Tliey don’t do it that way In Kentucky. Now, Doctor, 
you ^kf of the association sliops, of tlie shop which gave full work to mem 
If thTwere union cutters, but they put them ou the pay roll as canvas cutters 
at a lower rate of wages. 

C^mSouCTBlSlBD. Would that be {Ikb'y ^ 
nr wnnld that come before the board of grievances In a short tune? 

^ HouawicH Evhleully it did not come before the board of grtovanc^ 
hnoniise two statistical agents examined the books of 45 firms at that tUne, and 
they compiled these statistics from the books, which meant that tols was a 
8^ret“Sment known to the union, and for the reasons I have given. 

(At ^8 point Dr. Hourwich leaves the stand.) 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JTIUUS HENET COHEN. 

The Chaibman. Mr. Col>en, will you tell us In what relation you stand to the 

prmocol ? IIenby Cohen. Madam Chairman, I am at present the counsel for 
thf manutoctn^i^lation in the cloak Industry, and ato co^l for ^ 
dress and'walst mawifacturers' association; but I should prefer. If 1 am called 
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npon here, not to testily as a lawyer, but rather as one familiar with the 
situattoa, so that I may give my testimony freely. 

The Chaibman. Certainly; we understand that. 

Mr. Cohen. I want, Madam Chairman, to avoid any personalities, because I 
sympathize with the puiTioses of this Investigation. I understand the general 
purpose of this Investigation Is not to try any person, whether he Is a lawyer or 
a statistician or a labor leader or a manufacturer, but that you are di'slrous 
of ascertaining scientiflcally the basis of the ditlicultlea and how far this methisl, 
that Is known ns the protocol system. Is a desirable method to be extended 
throughout the country. 

The Chaihuan. Exactly. 

Mr. Cohen. At the very outset, let me point out the fact that you are already 
aware of the fact that this Is the moat dllllcult Industry In the world In which 
to try conciliation and mediation, for the reason ns the la.at witness statisl. 
The people In this Industry are good strikers, but not good union men. lie 
stated that as a fact, and In his experience here evidently he has learned that. 
In aildltlon to that, you have been advlstsl that Ibere are Inherent dlllicullles In 
this Industry; that the haggling over piece prices In the shops takes place ov(W 
every garment and makes for disliirbance, and since there are no standards to 
go by there Is nothing to discipline upon, and in addition to that that there Is 
competition between the workers tliemselves for the work. 

Th.'it you have lH>en told. Now, Introduce Into such an lndu.stry the mo.st 
perfect pU-ce of machinery that has ever bwn devlseil, and that Is not proven by 
any manner of means, and you will have dlfflculty; hut If you add to It a single 
man, who occupies the position of counsel for tlie union and clerk for tlie union 
and leader for the union, who publicly says tliat the hoard of arbitration does 
not know Its business, who attacks the olllcers of the international with whom 
he has to cooperate, and who has la.'en found by the board of arbitration to have 
mlseducated the people instead of educating them, and of course the iirotocol 
can not uork. 

Now, you have several times asked what Is the present dllliculty, and you 
have not had a definite answer. The iirosent dilllculty arises from this situa¬ 
tion: When the protocol was enterisl Into It was entertsi Into in good faith with 
certain Individuals who reiire.scnUsl the union and certain Individuals who rep¬ 
resented the (.lanufacturer's. They did h'arn to believe In each olher’s word 
and in each otiier’s good faith. One of those lndlvldual.s was the lawyer, Mr. 
lemdon, and the other was Abraluuu Uosenherg, the president of tlie Inter¬ 
national. and the third was Mr. John Dyche, the secretary of the international, 
and for tliret* and a half years, or for rather two and a iialf years, we workial 
with those men, and they have learm'd to trust us and we learned to trust them. 
Now, they Imvc been culled traitors and agents for the manufacturers, and they 
have been thrown out of the wlniiow by the new counsel for the union. 

Now, that being the situation, the manufnctnr<‘rs have been deprived of the 
moral support of the union with which they dealt when the strike was settltsl. 
They have been deprived of the moral support of the people who uuderslood 
what was being attempted when the protocol was slgneil, and they have received 
notice from the International that If the situation Is not change*! so that these 
international officers can perform their obligations they will withdraw from 
their guaranty, the guaranty which was signed not only by the international 
but by the Joint board, of which the previous witness Is the Idader. 

Now, when that guarantee Is withdrawn the protwol Is without support, and 
If In addition to that the boaril of arbitration, which is the final tribunal In this 
situation. Is discredited In the public eye by the attacks of a defeated litigant 
before It, of course the machinery of the protocol goes to [lieces, and It requires 
no formal notlde of termination from the employers. That la the present situa¬ 
tion. Now, all of that Is due to his principles, not to overzealousness, but to the 
fundamental conception of the purposes of the machinery of the protocol, the 
fundamental misconception of the function of the lawyer In this situation. The 
last witness was good enough to point out that in iny capacity as lounsel for 
the association I had cut out technicalities and gotten to the root of the matter. 
That Is the secret of the protocol, to cut out technicalities and get to the root 
of the matter, and the clerks of the board of grievances are there for that pur¬ 
pose, not merely to make peace in the sense in which nil conflicts between em¬ 
ployers and employees shall be terminated. No power on earth would make 
for eternal peace, and it would be a bad thing If It did. There must lie contro¬ 
versy and there will be controversy, but It should be done In an orderly fashion, 
ana when the witness speaks of substituting Industrial courts for,war and 



selects himself as the secretary of war he omits to state the fact that the pro¬ 
tocol never provided for the office of secretary of war, and when that office la 
crested In the union the protocol dies of Itself. 

That Is the present situation—that there Is a secretary of war In a situation 
that calls only for secretaries of state. The protocol does not fit the present 
Incumbent, so the protocol has got to be cut to fit him. That Is the present 
situation. 

Now, you have heard from both sides—from the men who have worked right 
In the shops for the union and for the manufacturers—that conciliation In the 
shops Is the only way. 

Now, If my colleague had continued the practice of the law instead of get¬ 
ting Into this angelic mmjd at Washington he would have discovered that the 
attitude of the lawyer has changed toward the efficiency of the courts In ad¬ 
ministering Justice. 

We know to-day, those of us whq have studied the problem, that our methods 
of administering the law In the courts are unsatisfactory, because they are 
Inefficient. We can not get at all the truth by calling witnesses to the witness 
stand and presenting documents and having rules, such ns Is sought to be In- 
vokcil In this situation. The argument Is founded uiKin the theory that by 
going to the seat of difficulty you can get at the facts, and If you proceeded 
ns one would proceed In a court of law, with questions and answers and ob¬ 
jections, and all that sort of thing, you would not get as much Information 
as you are getting now. 

It Is because the mctho<ls of administering Justice In the courts have broken 
down that the methods of the protocol are superior and In advance of the 
methods of a court of Justice, and the fundamental conception of any closet 
philosopher, who has theorized In Ids study at Washington and has not 
lived with this situation ns others have. Is in assuming that yon can create 
an Industrial court that will settle and solve all tlie.se problems. Well, It must 
he assumed, then, that you can got the evidence of the most subtle things—the 
fact whether or not the employer has a grouch against this particular man, 
or whether or not this man Is telling the truth; whether or not the shop discip¬ 
line Is being observed—those facts can not he obtained In the usual advocacy 
method of the lawyer, and that Is the dilliculty of this situation. The protocol 
has ht>en turned upside down by the assumption tliut the only way to make It 
workable Is to create a new Industrial court, with paid arbitrators, to sit In 
Judgment every day on particular cases. 

And I regard it ns most tinl'nlr to the men who have given their services 
gratuitously to quote a single or two sentences from their decisions as Indi¬ 
cating an attitude uhleh Is fundaniciitnlly dilTereiit In their decision read as a 
whole, What Mr. Braudels says was that the work of the clerks and the work 
of the board of grievances had to ho broader than the work of the everyday 
court, because they had to ilo more than sc*ttle the particular controversy by 
giving Just the Judgment In favor of one and against another, but they had to 
realize, as I>r. AbeUseu toUl you this nuuming, that those people in that shop 
have to live there after the verdict of the Jury and the Judge’s decision comes 
in, and so they hnve to do more than to stand up Bn* the rights of each one; they 
have to find some way by which those people can live. The relationship in 
tlie shop is not the same as the relationship between husband and wife, but no 
(smrt of law ever yet Invenlcd a method by which husband and wife can live 
together while determining from day to day what their rights are, and the 
method of getting [icople In a shop to work with their employers and the 
only method Is by going to the simp, seeing what the difficulty Is and adjusting 
that difficulty from day to day, and when before we had this great Idea of 
having an Industrial court to take the place of strikes, before we had that Idea, 
you have observed that all of those cases, 00 per cent of them, were disposed 
of by this method of conciliation and mediation In the shops. 

Now, what does It mean, to substitute for that court an Industrial court, 
with a permanent and paid chairman; that means that all the technicalities and 
all the vigor and strength of advocacy comes Into the administration of In¬ 
dustrial afTnlrs. Now, it the people of this country are so well satisfied with 
their administration of Justice ordinarily, as efficiently as It Is done, and I 
have only the highest resimct tor our Judges and courts, If they are satisfied 
that that Is the last word on the subject, then we had better put that Into the 
Industrial field, but If we hnve sometliing which the courts of Justice have not, 
by reason of the want of experience In the industrial field, we should not'throw 
out of the wlnd^ the thing that we have learned by actual experience here. 
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Even the courts are coming to conciliation; In the municipal courts of Cleve¬ 
land, and the municipal courts of Chicago, tl>ere is n condllatlon docket, and 
now In this city here, where the requirements In our municipal courts are 
being considered, they are Intending to create a docket of conciliation In the 
smaller causes, because the courts have awakened to the fact that our cum¬ 
bersome process of getting at the truth, aud our complhated arrangement of 
getting at the truth. Is ahva.vs Ix-hlnd the times, and any man who has lived 
and pruclced law In this community for the last 1!) years has learned tiiat 
les.son. if he was a trial lawyer, and my princiiial work in the board has hwn 
that of trying cases, and I say without hesitancy, and as a man who ought to 
know, that the niethorls of settling dl.sputes under this protocol, by the raelhod 
of conciliation and mediation arc 100 times more cnicleiit timn our methods of 
trying eases in court tivday. 

Now, of course, you have to haio particular qnalilicatlons for tlic iiosillon of 
conciliator and mediator. Tlie witness gave a miml>cr of instances wiicrc lie 
failed. Well, in tlic world of common aflairs the fact llmt a piTson falls ns a 
conciliator is usually taken to he tlic host evidence in tlie world timt he ilws 
not po.sscss the arts of a conciliator. Conciliation riHiuires consideration for 
the riglits of the otiier man, knowledge of tlie oilier man’s feelings, alisointe 
frankness and candor, no garlillng of the facts, and no distortion of tlio imagina¬ 
tion, no misrepresentations for tlic purpose of gaining yoiir point, lieeaiisc the 
moment the man you arc working witli iliscovcrs lliat yini arc sis'klng to got 
advantage of liim hy some otlier process tlian fairness, tiio conciliation ends. 

Now, wlicn tlic board of griovanecs converted Inin a Inal court—yon iicard 
tlie gentleman say that lie insisted on liaving stenograplilc roeerds—wlaH'ver 
heard of conciliation by way of stcnograpliic records? When people Iiave got 
to speak for tin' record, tliey speak giiardwlly. Tlicy spiaik witli regard to 
their rlghls, and to protect (heir riglits, liut when pcoidc want to conciliate, 
tliey go off in tlie corner of tho room and talk In a fasliion of man (o man, and 
wlienever that has heen tried Unit has been siiceessriil. Wlien tlie Rtenograiihic 
mliinio melliod is tried, it wont work and II lias not worked. 

Now', a good deal of Informalion lias insii given alioiil jiartleidar eases, and 
Ulr. liallard, some reference was made to tlie slatlsties witli regard to cutters. 
The statistical report made by Mr. Winslow, with a eor|i.s of assl.slants iiniler 
the direetloe of Lir. Walter Weyl, one of the itiemlaTs of tlie bearil of arbitra¬ 
tion, show b.’ .Ill aetiial exiiniiniition of tbo books of llii‘ inaiiufaeturers’ asso- 
eialion that tiie nnderpajmeat of the scale was less tliiiii one quarter of 1 
IH'r ei'nt. 

Now. to come here and inako I lie elinrge that canvas eniiers are being used In 
place of cutters, without liiuiiig tried out that eliarge in the Inhnnal where it 
should be tried. Is not only an indictment of Local No. Ill, the cullers' union, 
wliieh Is charged with tho duty of protecting Its own iiiemtiers, tint Is an inillet- 
ment of the International and all tho other otfieers of the union as well. 

Think of It! For three and a half ,vears, it ilie charge he true, which wo 
deny nhsolutidy, that chiimis cutters have heen used as eulters all of this while, 
we have walteil for the Industrial Kelatlons Commission to I'ome from Wush- 
inglon, and to have that charge made. 

-Now, a gnoil (leal of em|)hasls was pnl In the Inst wliiK'ss’ reference to comty 
thing that Mr. Sllherman mentioned this morning. 

Mr. Sllherman was trying an experiment In his shop for the iniriiose of sca?- 
iiig whettu'r week workers could (>arn ns much or nior(‘ than pieceworkers on 
th(> same work, assuming that he paid them the rate per piece that would be 
fair. 

He demonstrated ahsolutly that If they worked even with some loafing they 
would make more money under the week-work system. 

The people In his shop said said that was not provided for In the protocol, 
and It was not, but it was not a violation of the protocol, because tliere is not 
anything In the protocol that compels piecework In departments where week 
work might be Introduced. That Is a question that has never lieen settled as 
protocol law, and Mr. Sllherman had a perfect right to take that position until 
that question was settled and to say that he broke the prot(«;oi Is an unwar¬ 
ranted assumption. 

Now, it has been said here by the last witness that Mr. Winslow’s report is 
utterly valueless. Where does he get hts Information that there were no dead¬ 
locks on questions of fact? Well, I will tell you where I got my information— 
from' the records before the board of arbitration, In which the last witness 
admitted that there never was any diflleulty In getting an agreement upon 
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I want to submit to this commission, If they will receive them, the extracts 
from his statemenl before the board which he now attacks, In which he stated 
that he did not approve of this Impartial chairman Idea for the neetl of settling 
dlspute<l questions of fa<'t, but what he wanted was to add to the board of arbi¬ 
tration to decide great, big qui>stloiis of principle; anil I want to quote from the 
record to show that tlie cases that have gone to the board of arbitration ore 
great, big questions of principle, such as the right of any clerk of the grievance 
board to condone shop strikes, or to at)prove of picketing, or himself to write 
articles In the olliclal organ dcfeiallng picketing or calling union men scalts who 
took the place of union men who have been discharged for violating tmlon rules. 

Mr. lAuinon, the present crisis in llie cloak Industry comes about betwisui 
what Is known as syndlcidlsin and trade-unionism. In the shops In this Industry 
the shop dl.s<‘lpllne has been liroken down, and has been broken down because 
of the feeling on the part of the people in the sliop that tliey were so powerful 
that they could make the boss do wliat they wanted him to do. The result of 
that l.s that the Indnsiry has bmi In troul>le; it Is not tills \ery moment, because 
the employer can not turn out his product as he must turn it out. He has 
been willing to sulistitute for some of tlie dlsdiiline In the shop ordinary trade- 
unionism discipline, ami be has not been alile to get it from the International, 
and be has not lieen aide to get It from the joint board, and be has reacbcil 
the ixiint where his is olillged to say, in self-defense, that If tlie trade-unionism 
principle Is deslroyed In this ladies' garment-working Industry and syndicalism 
Is coming In, the sooner the protocol goes the better. 

That Is the pri'setit crisis—sjndicalism versus trade-unionism. Tlie nianiifac- 
turers’ a.s.soclatlon has no quarrel wltli trade-unions. It believes tliat tlie trade- 
union has done much for the industry. It believes that It can do more tlirougli 
the wage-scale hoards, through boards of sanllary control, and through the 
apprentleeslilp agreements with tlie culters sucli ns you heard Mr. Martin 
e.vplaln yesterday. It can do more through statistical Investigations; but when 
the time comes, when tlie man wlio is Ihe spokesnian for Ids peoiile, instead of 
going to them and telling them what tills protocol can do and uliat It can not 
(to, publlclly, ns 1 am prepared to prove by quotations from his IntervlcMs. 
charges every responsible oillcial of the union, charges every responsible member 
of the joint board, and everyone who has worked on tlie union side to build nii 
those Inslltutlons from the .sirike of ItllO unlil to-day; cliarges tlie men wlio 
led the Philadelphia strike, the Cleveland and St. Louis .sirlkes wltli being 
agents for the nuiiiiifactiirers, and attacks tlie very statistical Inquiry which be 
himself lnvoke.s, and calls everyliody the friend of tlie manufacturers, he de¬ 
stroys the protocol by creating that very disirusi ; and if at the time he comes 
out with those public statements there ha|ipens to be unemployment and nat¬ 
ural unrest and syndicalism In tlie air, he Is just tlie nialcli tliat sets the tinder 
on lire. It Is a responsllilllty that no human Individual ouglit to take. 

If tills protocol is worlcable, if It contains witliin itseif tlie possibility of Im¬ 
provement; if, ns you have lienrd. It has ciianged tlie conditions of the shops in 
tills city ; If It iirovldes for metliods of conciliation tliat have bet'n disixiseil of 
In tlie cloak Industry of 8.000 griiwances, and in the waist and dress Industry 
In one year 5,000 grleviiiices. Is it to be destroyed because the litigant wlio came 
before tlie board of arbitration liiimns tlie court? It alway.s was tlie privilege 
of the lawyer to go to the nearest tavern and curse the court that decided 
against him, but this is the first time In the history of industrial organization 
that a defeated litigant lias come lieCore a public investlgallng body and attnckeil 
the efilcency and gtxid faith of the members of the board of arbitration, be¬ 
cause In Ids sneers against Mr. Ilramlels’a appointment of Mr. Winslow I can 
not read anything except the Impiicatlon of bad faith. Now, to conllrni that. 
Just to show how critical the present situation is, just remember that the Inter¬ 
national has served notice uixm the manufacturers In that pamphlet which Mr. 
Sllherman handed you this morning that If by the 15th this man is not re- 
moveil they Will withdraw from their guarantee. It they withdraw their guar¬ 
antee and the support of the men who have built up the protocol Is gone from 
the protocol, the protocol will fall of Its own weight. 

The gentleman seemed to think that the manufacturers did not desire the 
termination of the protocol because It Is so good, I^et me say this, as one who 
knows the attitude of the manufacturers; When the manufacturers are face 
to face with a proposition of turning over this Industry to the management of 
a single Individual whose life has been spent In a statistical bureau, they will 
terminate any Instrument that stands In Its way, and their attitude to-day Is 
that If the boa^ of arbitration Is no longer respected. If the machinery of the 
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protocol to no longer respectwl, If the leaders of the union, who have given all 
their life blood for this Industry, are no longer r<?apoote<l, the proloool will ter¬ 
minate Itself, do what they will; and so the board of arbitration has sum¬ 
moned us to appear before It on Sunday next The nianufueturers, the Inter¬ 
national onieers, are ready to go and state the slluatlon, but the gentleman 
has given out a public statement In Ibe Dally Vorwaerls of .lamiary 14, in 
which he says this very session of the hoartl of arbitration ts pnaif jKiaUive of 
a conspiracy betwet-n the International offleers and our assoelallon, and he 
says; “The real reason for the move on the part of tint International and of 
the association Is the fact that the board of arbitration Is bostlli* to me and 
will decide to recall me.” 

In other words, he has gone In advance of any hearing of the board of arbi¬ 
tration and annotmeed to the people who look to him for gultinnce and advice 
that this boarii of arbitrallon Intends to recall him, and therefore he can not 
go Iwfore this arbitration. Now, when that happens, Mr, Hallard, this protocol 
cun not work. You might fake the tbiest and most delicate piece of machinery 
that was ever devisisl and throw a monkey wrench Into It and you will de¬ 
stroy the machinery, and you know what the phra.se of the bull in the china 
shop means—lhe most delicate china won't stanil before the horns of a bull; 
and If this protocol Is good for anylhing. It has got to be amended. If II re- 
qidres amendment, but the procedure of the protocol and the respect of tho 
parties for etich otln-r must be observed. 

Now, let nie point out another thing. There Is an attltuile on the part of 
the workers In nonassociation shops, such ns the lust witness de.scrllje<I, of 
ovenlolng things. Now, you know perfectly wi'II, any employt'r of labor knows 
that a group of worklngtnen diirltig the height of the season can cost him 
thottsands and thotisands of dollars by stopping work. Iti the nonconclllatlon 
shops, where they have no machinery or provision for adjtistlng dllTerenct's, 
lliev simply stop the machines and the boss Inis to do what they ask bitn to do. 

Now, when they get Into as.soclallon shops, they try the siime sort of thing, 
and the only thing that saves the tnanufaettirer Is the discipline of the union, 
h(‘onuM' the union leader has to say to the.sc |s>ople, “ You can not be on strike 
wilhont the word of the ttnion. You can not break the law any tina-e thati the 
law of New York City. The fiollce are there for the purpose of |irotectlng the 
law. We Wi'i try your case, hut go bai’k to work,” and then when ptsiple stay 
out for days and do not go hack to work It causes the machinery of the shop 
to be destroyed and the work to be slopptsi, and then If yon hire other is‘oph> 
in the place of tbo.se who left, the previous uilness calls that a lockout, and 
I am prepared to demonstrate to the satisfaction of this commhsslon that there 
is no other hasis for his u.se of the term “lockout.” e.\c(>pt his use of It In the 
.laffe & Katz ease, wln-n the iveople wore discharged after they refused to go 
hack to work on the order of their own union representatives, and becaustt 
they were discharged, he calls that a lockoul 

How else could tho manufacturer run his husiness except to give the oppor¬ 
tunity to the people to go back to work, and If they won’t obey their own 
leader, then to put some other people In their places. 

Now-. Dr. Ilourwlch tidd you, or the previous wltn(“(s told you, that when 
he first came Into the situation the machinery of the protocol was suspendetl 
by the president of the manufacturers' assoolatlon. The facts were that prior 
to bis arrival u|s)n the scene there hail been a series of articles In the olllclal 
organ of the joint hoard. In which the manufacturers’ association were being 
attacked and their good faith Impugned and the working of the board of 
grievances attacked. 

The experience under the protocol shows, and we have graphic charts that 
will show It, that every time the oflicial organ publishes things of that sort It 
results In destroying the confidence of the people In the advice of their leaders, 
and always a number of shop strikes jump up. Hy February, 1912, there had 
been so many shop strikes that when the chief clerk for the board of 
(ttlevances refused to stop a shop strike In the shop of Goldfield & Lachraan, 
the president of the association said; " Since It to the rule of the board of 
grievances that the stopping of shop strikes takes the preferences over all other 
cases, and since you refuse to carry out the rules, we won’t go on any other 
ca.ses until you stop those shop strikes.” The appeal was Immediately taken 
to the board of arbitration. 

The board of arbitration upon that point decided that It did not lay In the 
^wer of the president to atop the clerks from performing their duly; that the 
remedy was by appeal to the ^ard of arbitration or by terminating the protocol. 
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Now, you can see, Madam (Jliuirman, lhat If the association has no other 
remedy for stopping shop strikes, after opi)enllng to the officers of the union, 
than to terminate the protocol, the recurrence of shop strikes means the terml* 
nation of the protocol. 

If tlu*re Is DO other way of rehevliiff the situation. It means the termination 
of the protocol. Now, when shop strikes occur frequently it Is the business of 
the clerk of the board of grievances, representing the union, to tell the people 
that It Is a violation of the union rules, and so the board of arbitration found. 
Tiiey found that the shop strikes were unconstitutlomil under the union. It 
also found that this shop-strike business was destroying the discipline of the 
union. People sahl in their shops, “We do not care for the union, and we are 
going to do as we please.” Now, if you have no protocol, Mr. Ballar<l, you <Us- 
charge such people; but when you have a protocol you iiave to complain to 
their union, and when any man that is i>ut there for the purpose of enforcing 
the law says, “Mr. Smith, I am not here for that puri>ose; I am secretary of 
war; It is my business to tlglit,” what Is the attitude of the manufacturers to 
be? Wlmt can they <lo under those circumstances? Kitlier abrogate the pro¬ 
tocol or make a i)r<U<'st. 

Now, for a month we have made the protest, and not only the international, 
Madam Clmlrnuin, hut every important labor leader In this country, having 
examined the situation and gone over it, found that the pre.sent Incumbent of 
the offiee of clerk was a person who. In the language of the report, was a “de- 
structhmlst and a <lisruptcr ”; that is the verdict of experienced trade-unionists. 
That is what the association has said. 

Now, .since th<‘ association has said that, since the trade-unionists have 
stated, ergo, proof positive, thdt every tra<le-unk)nlst who 1ms said so is an 
agent of the manufacturers, and hrilx^l by the manufacturer. 

Now, you must understand that this gri'at mass of people, as Mr. Dycho and 
Mr. Rosenberg pointed out, conu* from countries where opposition to government 
Is part of the rule of the day, and so when they come Iuto it Is extremely diflicult 
f<jr them to umUTStund the nature of the disclpllia* <>f a trade-union. And when 
their own spokoMimn com(*s to them and tells them these things they are only 
too ready to ludUn-e that all (»f tlu'se iium have become converted and become 
employees of tlio manufacturers’ association; and every man of Influence in this 
sltuutb)!) at the present time, including the memb(>rs of the board of arbitra¬ 
tion. who have given their services gratuitously, has bCvUi discredited with tin? 
mass of the jK'ople at this very moment, Ive^-ause they are being charged with 
bad faith and dishonesty by this present (x-cupant. 

More than that, we have crises which June ttikon place in the cloak industry 
before. We have had them over and ovit again. This Stratton situation caused 
one of them. We krtow we liave emotional peojile t<> deal with. W’e know we 
must give them time to overcome tlie lx‘at and excitement of the moment, but 
when the clerks of the hoard of grievniuvs fall to get together on the situation 
there was still the method you lune heard about, before going to the board of 
arbitration, and that is that the lawyer for tiu* ass<M‘iation and the lawyer for 
the union woul<l liold a private conference togidher an<l see what could be done 
to relievo the tension and to relieve the situation. 

Ky reason of this campaign of discrediting th(‘ lawyer for the union, who 
understtxKl the protocol and worked (ui it for three and a half years, and helped 
to build it up, ami gave all lus ix'st life to it. he has been driven out of the field 
by attacks upon his honor and good faith. And so the lawyer for the manu¬ 
facturer has not got anybody to-dny. except a secretary of war. to deal with, 
and a se<Tetary of state of one nation never communicates diplomatically with 
the secretary t»f war of nimther. 

The present situation Is that by combining the office of clerk, counsel, and 
leader there has Ihhmi suhstitute<l for this machinery of the protocol a single 
attitude of “ Do my will or the thing will break,” because in claset philosophiz¬ 
ing this great dream of an indtistrial court was never In the minds of those who 
fraraetl the protocol, where a man could be a great advocate for the rights of 
labor ami another man could be a great advocate for the rights of the employer. 
That 18 not quite true of the Industrial court, and since it Is not quite true the 
protocol has got to l>e smashed. 

Now. that is the situation at this moment. Now, when you come to look at It 
scientifically, Is It not absurd? What has happene<l here? After a bitter strike, 
that costs thousands and thousands of dollars, that cost bitter suffering, the 
■worst kind of suffering, people have been elevated up to a certain standard. 
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You beard from President Rosenberg, and he knows more about the light for 
trade-unionism than any other person—tiiau any other witness you have heard; 
you have heard for 28 years they have trUHl to build up the union through 
the inethotl of shop strikes, and It falletl, and tliey could not build It up, and 
they could not get results unless they could make them general over a locality, 
and tliey have tried in Philadelphia and Cleveland and St. Ismls liy striking. 

They found a group of employers in New York who said they were willing to 
do all they could to help lift up tills Industry. They were willing to [lay the 
liighest wages, but they wantwl these shop strikes stopiied. They wauled a 
real trade-union to deal with, that could maintain discipline among those isnple 
and so they .signed Ihls jirotiKol, and for thnn; and a half years iiatlently 
(hese men have given of their nlglils aiid days on both sides. They have hi'en 
trying to build up In this complex, subtle Industry, full of all the problems that 
come from our complex civilisation; full of the problems of islucaling the man 
who is “agin” the law; full of problems of Ibis piecework system, when a 
new gown is Inventwl every minute, with yet no standard doiisisl for ei|ual- 
izlng the cost of labor; full of all the.se complexities; without discipline In the 
shop, both sides liave bwn trying to build up a union that wouhl make for 
discipline, anil every night that union Is destroyed by a call of treachery against 
tlie men who fK'rformeil the .service. 

In that situation the employers are helpless. They do not want to set" the 
protocol destroyed; not that It Is better for them, us you have heard, because 
It has not yet succei'ded in fairly iHiuallzlng competition; it can not, hecnu.se 
In the nonnssociation shop where the union gets what It wants by striking all 
the time—It gets somelhing on one day, but on the other day the em)iloyer 
wins; and the result is that the average standard Is below Ihe normal, lind 
that Is one of the reasons why garments nre being made and sold at a lower 
cost of [iroductlon In the nonunion .shops limn they are being sold In Ihe asso¬ 
ciation shops. 

of course, that can be done away with when you get standards and more 
suiH'rvlslon of the nonassociation sliops, when you Introduce a system of In- 
sis'ctlon of association .sho|is under the auspices of Ihe uidon and of the asso¬ 
ciation. 

Matters arc now under consideration, matters that will strengthen tlie 
protocol, so is to bring in the consumer to hel|) In this complicated situation, 
in the competition of the unskllbsl manufacturer against the skilled manu¬ 
facturer. .Ml of those things have to be built up like the legislation in our 
political life, that we are carefully ileilsing, but here <'ome some i>f tin' pistple 
who having dreamwl of a different constitution for our novermneni Iban Ihe 
present Constitution, and not waiting for the slow processes of legislalliin, they 
think they can destroy the Constitution Itself, and since the Constitution hs not 
Kill per cent etiiclent, kill it. 

That Is the program: Kdl the Constitution. Iwt us go back to what we had 
before there was a Constitution; do not amend it, do not Improve It—kill It. 

I do not say that that is the announced program; that Is the effect, because 
<very sane man knows that the moment you go out and attack the motive 
of the very men who are to <io the Improving, the very men of experience, you 
make It linpoasiblc to do anything—that is the present situation. 

Now. you have heard, and it is a complete admlssbui, that the gentleman who 
now occupies the office of chief cb-rk (hies not consider temperamentally that 
he la a conciliator, and yet you lane heard by the testimony of both sides that 
the principal work to be done under this protocol la the work of conciliation. 

Now, with any man tilling the office of com iliator to-day, and remember that 
there are disputes every day in the shops, you have a situation where llres arc 
breaking out In every building and no lire department to put them out. IIow 
long Is that situation to last? The office of clerk tosiny Is vacant, the office 
of union representative Is vacant, because there Is no fairson there who regards 
himself as charged with the duty of going to the shops and conciliating. 

The gentleman tells you he was retained for the purpose of fighting. 

Well, now, up to the time he came we endeavored to reform things not by 
fighting but by understanding, by study, and when he came and substituted 
the Secretary of War Idea, well, how could you conciliate? Shake your flat In 
my face, and I am not prone to help you to get what you want. 

Now, the fact that he Is not a conciliator Is not a fact that the manufacturers 
approve. It Is not approved by sane people. In the articles In the .Tewlsh 
press the men who lart year were members of the Joint board, over their own 
signatures, and I will give you the copies marked, which say, “ This man gets 
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US Into liot water; he does not know how to get ua out,” and in the official 
communication from the International to tl»e joint board It says that since this 
mati put hla signature to the guaranty we have l)w*n unable to perform our 
duty, and therefore we call upon the Joint board to relieve us of the respon¬ 
sibility. 

Now, It Is nn unpleasant thing to discuss personalities. We do not want to 
discuss personaUtles. I think there are a great many admirable qualities 
that the gentleman possesses, but we are not all lit for the Jobs that we are 
assigned to., I think then* Is a great <leul in wliat Mr. Rosenberg and Mr. 
Dyehe Imvc to say. The lawy<*r has a very slm])le part to play In this work, 
very small, fie only comes in wiiea there is siunething to be put In writing; 
he only comes in U\ so far as he Is not a lawyer at all. ft is his business to 
help ills people on his si<le tt» understand fa<'ts. It is his business to learn the 
facts himself and to exijress Iticm, hut the business of the lawyer in the sense 
of advocacy of lighting—of lu'ing a litigant all the tinn.'—that has no place In 
this kind of a systiau, hocaus)* wo have not .\et rea<-he(l that day where an 
Imlustrlnl court, with taking evidence* day by day, with battling before the 
court, dranintlcally, so that the people may sec tiiat you are fighting for your 
rights—we have not reache<l that <lay, where it will (lo any goml In the indus¬ 
trial situation. You must go to tin* shops to h(*lj) the people to earn a living 
and to work, and th<* man who talks discontent and unrest and utilizes It as 
a moans for creating more disturbance thro\igh litigation Is not a benefactor 
at all. T Imve a nninhor of points hen*, but I understand that you want to 
adjourn ut 5 o’clock, and I will stoj) at tlnit point. 

The (hiMUMAN. You liave 12 minutes more. 

Mr. OoHKN. T would rntlier liave the opportunity of arranging my notes for 
to-morrow and jin'.sentiiig the tiling. I mendy intendeil this time to meet 
several detlnite things that the last \\itn«‘ss tohl you; Just as he was corrected, 
in fact, by one <*f tlie gentlemen from tlie lloor, the records will correct him In 
a groat many other misreprosontali»in.s of fa<*t, ami tliere are a number of mls- 
reprcs(*ntatioiis of fad. hut the fundamental dilllculty witli Ids understanding 
of this situation Is that he does not \«nderstand wliat institutions were to be 
met umh*r iliis jirotocol. 

The Chaiumvn. flave you any quesilons? 

Commissioner I.ennon. Mr. Cohen, would you umlertake to answer the ques¬ 
tion from your viewpoint timt I asked Dr. flourwdcli n.s to the probabilltle.s of 
the life (d’ (lie union, as it hecomo.s manife.st, if the protocol was broken down? 
I know' that is iiropiiesying, but we can do that sometimes. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Chainnan. I think it wouhl lie mo>t Indelicate for a man 
who occupies tlie position of counsel for the manufacturers to be put in the 
position of ]>rophesylng as to what will happi'ii to the union If the protoi'ol 
Is broken, but if you will jiermlt me T will say this: I am a believer in trade- 
unionism, as you kuow\ I do not believe any trade-unionism can exist for any 
length of time among people who are temperanu*ntally indivhlualists; It can 
not exist where people hi'lleve more in shop dl.solplino among themselves tlinn 
they do In their own union illsclpllne, and my belief Is that If It were not for 
the present union sliop, at this time, ns Mr. Abelson said, we would have 2,000 
unions instead of 1. The real dilllculty of this .situation Is that even under the 
protocol, while we have nominally 1 unlfln, we are really dealing with 2,000 
unions. 

Commissioner Lennon. What 1 wanted to draw out was, how It appeare<l 
to you tlie preferential Idea in the protocol hud affected the organizations of 
the shops. I shoxild not liave asked you that In that way probably. 

Mr. CoHKN. The preferential union shop has resulted In this: That since 
the man In the shop knows that his employer Is under obligation to give the 
preference to a union man, he joins the union. That has been shown to be so 
in this association, and undoubtwlly that has resulted In strengthening the 
union, because, as lias been poluttsl out. new people are coming into this industry 
every day, and with nn open union and a shop in which preferences are given 
to union men, tl)e union Is strengthened automatically. That was the purpose 
of it; but the difficulty Is that the people, as soon as they Join the union, expect 
that that act is going to bring the mlllenium for them. He expects the union 
to supply work where there Is none; he expects the union to give the most 
vociferous union man the more work, and that interferes with the wheels of 
industry, as they go on. And In some cases. Mr, Lennon, it hiis* given the Im¬ 
pression that the employer feels sort of weak by recognizing the union and you 
can ,do wdth him everything you like. There never was a greater mistake In 
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the world, because, If It was uot for fact that the ninnufaoturcra In this as¬ 
sociation are desirous of acting in good faith, there would be no protocol at alL 

Mr. n.TCHE. May I ask him a question? 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. Oyciie. He spoke of the guaranty of the International union: what I 
would like to know Is what Is the guaranty of the manufacturers' association; 
who guarantees for them? . 

Mr. CoiiKN. The as.soclatlon. 

Mr. llycHE. It does? 

Mr. Cohen. And it has made good by paying every award the board of 
grievances has made, and by disciplining Its own members when they fall to 
otwervc- 

Mr. Dyche. Another que.stion. Mr. Cohen, you will rememl>er when we 
first cnlli'd the attention of the manufacturers to their members who open 
shops out of town, the reasons why he obJecle<l to our extending the protocol 
on out-of-town simps was becaust! he contemhal that they signed an agremnont 
with a Manhattan organization. Is that true? 

Mr. Cohen. I said at that time, if you will rtvadl, that the proiioaition as it 
np|M‘urs In the minntes was that the manul'aclnrers are willing to ileal with 
the union as fast as It succissUsI In organizing the Indusirles lait of New Y'la'k; 
but the manufacturers dealt, as you know, Mr. liyche, wllh Mr. Itosenberg 
and .Mr. I’olakolT and with ollieers of the international, and you know, too, that 
we have In onr possi-sslon the resolution adopied by the general execnilve 
hoard of the International even a few days afler the signing of the protocol, 
ratifying It, and eonllrmlng 11 as the act of the Internallonal. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have no more quesilons. The session for this after¬ 
noon will adjourn at this time, or In a minute; do md be In a hurry, now. 
The commission will ha\e to end this hearing to-morrow luH-anse of engagemenls 
that we must till on Monday In Washington. Now, we ni-e going to he hero 
to-uiorrow, and we are going to try to hear the iiisiple who believe they have 
something yet to sa.v. I think no one will he able to say that we Imve left liere 
and that we have not trhsi to hear ever;, phn.se of this case, and we arc going 
to try to do It to-morrow; liut we must close the liearlng, amt certainly for this 
lime, with to-morrow's session. 

We will meet to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock In lids room. 

(Wherimpon at 5 o’cloi'k p. m., the hearing was ad|ourncd nntll to-morrow at 
10 o’clock n. m.) 


New Yobk, January 17, lOH/. 

Trosent; .lolm It. Lennon (chairman), Mrs. .1. liorden Ilarrlman, .S. I'liruslon 
Ballard. 

The hoard met pursuant to ndjoarnment at 10 nilimles pa.st 10 a. m. 

q'he Chaiuman. Now-, the members of the commission present have taken Into 
consideration the best possible way to give a hearing that will he at least as 
satisfactory ns It can ts; under the elrenmstances. We have to leave this after- 
mam, us you were told yesterday. There Is no (pieslion about it. My engage¬ 
ments are ab.solutc, and I must he In Washington to-night. 

If It Is deslretl, we can oome back here a Utile later and hear from you again. 
Wc want to hear this morning at least four more witnesses. We'think the 
slt\nitloii demands that they be heard. 

We want to hear Mr. Cohen finish his address, ami Dr. llourwlch, and Mr. 
nisuo, and Mr. Polakoff. 

Now, Mr. Dyche asks for a minute Imfore we start In. and then the chairnain 
will announce the next. 

You have all heard what I have stated, and we are going to have u continu¬ 
ous session until we adjourn. 

(Here Mrs. J. Borden Harrlman took the chair.) 

The CnAiBMAN. Mr. Dyche Is going to speak now. In answer to a statement 
which was made by Dr. llourwlch yesterday, and we asked him to iiostpone his 
answer until this morning. 

lESTUtONT OF KB. 70HN A DTOHE—BecaUed. 

Mr. DtchE' Since I have tried. In the case to Stratton, to say that the union 
Should be able to fulfill Its obligations, namely, to get people back to work, I 
attacked by quite a number of people, because the work of the 
destructlOD of the protocol began prior to the appearance of Prof. Hourwicb, 
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and was attacked by a gcntlcraan who was described here as a second edition 
Oft Jesus Christ. 

This report was prepared for me In the Nineteenth Street office on October 
26. It Is as follows; 

“On October 0 the association filed a complaint protesting against the action 
of the shop chairman, L. Morrelll, who refused to jx-rmlt the settlement of 
prices by the price committee for the reason that the work Is not equally dls- 
trlhuled. We called the shop chairman to our office, and he admitted that he Is 
not permitting the people to settle prices till the firm had looked Into the 
matter of the unrqual distribution of work. We explained to the chairman 
that It was his duty to first file a eomi)Uilnt with the association if there Is 
something wrong In tlie shop, before taking the matter in his own hands. We 
then filed a complaint with the association, protesting against the unequal dis¬ 
tribution of work. Ilrotlier Curd and Dr. Abelson went up to the firm on 
October 7, and Dr. Alielson refused to take up any eoinplalnts against the firm 
until the shop chairman hail first ordered tlie people to settle prices. Brother 
Curd then ordered tlie chairman, Morrelll, to settle prices, and he would re¬ 
turn the next day to take up the complaint against the firm. Upon arriving In 
the shop tlie following day, Odolter 8, Brntlier /linmernmn accompanied by 
Curd and Dr. Abelson went up and it was found that the shop chairman had 
not called the pisiple down to settle prices, but elalmeil that he laid forgotten 
about tho price settling and wlien ttie firm called him at fi.SO o’clock he claimed 
that It wa.s loo late to settle prices tliat evening, because he had an appointment 
with a friend. Tlie next morning, the price commltti'e refused to come down 
to settle prices, because tliey were busy. These statements were made by 
Morrelll, and Dr. Abelson again refused to take up tlie case against the firm 
and promised to come the following day to taki' up tlie case, ns soon as prices 
were sctlleil. On Tliursday, Brolliers Zimmerman, Curd, and Dr. Abelson ar- 
rlvrsl In the shop nt nbout li p. in., and found tliat prices were being settled with 
the assistant chairman, and were told tliat Jlorrelll liad left the shop In the 
morning. We were llierefore unable to take up the ca.se because the assistant 
chairman did not know anything In regard to the complaint filed against the 
firm. Brother yiimmerman then dei-ideil that he would not entertain any more 
complaints against the firm until the people had first had a meeting, and that 
all grievances should be reported at this iinsUIng. A meeting was held on 
Monday, October 14, and the following morning Brother Ciircl brought to my 
office two complaints, first that there was an uniqual distribution of work In 
Mandelberg’s department, and secoml, that the fortunan, Mandelberg, hud grossly 
Insulteil a girl, thereby forcing her to leave her iiosiUon. Brothers Zimmerman 
and Curd, together with Dr. Abelson, went up on this case Tuesday after¬ 
noon nt 2 p. m., and found that Mr. Cohen, the superintendent of the above tirm, 
was out of town. Dr. Abelson was perfectly willing to wait until 5 p. m.. when 
Mr. Stratton would arrive. Mr. Stratton returned at about 3.30 and stated that 
ho Is not willing to take up tho case ns he doi's not knmv what Is going on In the 
factory, ns Mr. Cohen has complete charge of the entire factory, ami would not 
make any decision without him. Brother Zimmerman agreed to come the next 
day, and reported that this did not suit Morrelll very much, and started to 
argue almut the delay of ihe case. Dr. Abelson called him a “king” of the 
shop, which he resented very much. However, we could not do anything that 
day and returned the next morning, upon a.scertulning lhat Mr. Cohen was In 
town. When w’O began take up the Investigation of unequal distribution of 
work, we looked back 10 win-ks In the hooks of the firm, and Morrelll brought 
down four finishers of Mandclherg’s department, who claimed that they were 
being dhscrlmlnated against by not receiving an equal share of the work, but 
could not prove any discrimination, and the charge of unequal distribution of 
W'ork was therefore unfounded. AVe then took up the case with reference to the 
charge of the, foreman abusing the girl, etc., and the girl, who Is now working 
elsewhere, was present to testify, and statetl that she asked the foreman for a 
spool of cotton, and he answered her In a very abusive manner. Brother 
Zimmerman then Instructed the foreman that Inasmuch ns he does not engage 
the feller hands, he had no right whatsoever to interfere with them, but should 
hold the tailors responsible for all bad work, or any other troubles. He re¬ 
ceived a good calling down, and was told to behave himself in the future. 
When leaving the office Mandelberg stated that he would not have this girl back 
under any circumstances. Morrelll became very angry at this point and com¬ 
menced to say, “See what he sa.ys.” Brother Zimmerman thereupon told him 
that the would be decided upon. He, however, seemed to very much 
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exdted and stated that he will take his hat and ooat and leave the place and 
will not care what the people will do. Dr. Abelaon and Brother Curd dis¬ 
cussed the case and were willing to have three points settled In the following 
manner, viz: 

" First. That the girl may come back to work, If she so desires, even though 
ngidnst the wishes of the foreman. 

" Second. The foreman had no Jurisdiction over the feller hands In the future 

“Third. The question of a fine to be left to the board of directors of the 
union, who will hold a meeting In the aftt'rnoon, and then take up the matter 
for illKCUHsion. 

" Brother Curd demanded $."10, and then was willing to have the foreman pay 
$25, Dr. .Vbelson agrtHal upon $10. and that for the sake of jieaoe sjiid he would 
give $15 out of his own [Mickets (o atoid trouble. Wc then hTt. and while going 
downstairs we met the ns.slalnnt chairman—this wti.s about 1.30 p. m.—and ho 
Informed us that the iteople are all slopping from work. We then went to 
lunch and returned to the office about 2.15 with Dr. Abelson, and found that 
the Iieople are not working. Morrelll. the sho|> chairman. wa,s called down to 
the office, and wa.s Instructetl to order the people to go back to work Immedlalely. 
lie claimed that he could not do so, as he htid not orderiNl them to stop, IIo 
was lold that he would be helil responsible for the stoiipage of work, as the case 
hail not been finished, and we were not in a iiosllion to ansner the piKjple ns 
to the disiKisltlon of the case, but we believe that It was throttgh the action of 
the chairman that the issiplc sloiiped from work. This case was taken up by 
the hoard of directors at a siiwlal mi>etlng held that afternoon, and Morrelll, 
the shop chairman, was called hy telephone to the meeting, and was instructed 
to order the people hack to work, iicnding an luve.silgatlon. He gave all kinds 
of excuses and evasive answers, hut did not iirondsi* to order the iK*oj>le back 
to work. Only a few' da.vs later we letirned that ho had never ordered the 
peoide back to work, or had foliowisl our iustructions ns jK'r the dtsdston of 
the board of directors. The next morning Brother D.vche took charge of this 
case, and he and Brother I’agano went up on the ca.se to see If they cun not 
induce the r«‘o|)le to return to work. In the morning they discus.s(><l the cas<i lit 
the tis.sociation rooms, and then the hoard of dirts-tors had a apiiclal meeting at 
which It w-as decided that unless the isxtple return to work hy 1 o'clock the 
union wdll not be resixtnsiblo if all the iieojile will be dlsi-hargisl. Brothers 
Dyche, I’agano, Curd, and Martin went up to order the ]ieo))le back to work. 
A committee. Including the shoji chairman, was calleii down to the office, and 
were Instructed as to the decision of the hoard of directors. The.v, however, 
clalmcMl that they must first have a shop meeting, as they are not the entire 
shoji. Brother Dyche told them they evudd have a meeting, providing they all 
return to work at 2 p. m. The committee answcrisl that If Brother D.vche"will 
prondse them that he will take up the case to have the foreman dischargeil 
within a certain time, they will return to woik. Brother Dyche said he could 
not promise them this, and stated that there Is nothing else to he done, e.vceiit- 
ing the people to return to work. He then left the place and went upstairs into 
the factory and found only 10 tailors. He gave them orders, viz, to start to 
work, and left the factory.” 

I want to say that In the course of ray argument. In trying to iiersuade the 
people to go back to work, I took out from my jiockel the constitution of the 
International union, where It reads as follows (this Is on the first page of I ho 
constitution. In capital letters) : 

“ No member Is allowed to stop from work, or come out on strike, without 
the order of the union, for such Illegal strike Is a violation of the union rules, 
and such member will be lined or expelled." 

The answer to me by these people was that they had not partlclpatevl In the 
making of this constitution, and the framing of Its laws, and they would not 
obey It. I told them, in that ease, “ Then you are outside of the pay of the 
union," and they said, “ Just exactly, we will settle the trouble ourselves the 
same as we did In this firm prior to your coming.” 

After that I did not wait until 3 o’clock, but I left at 2 o’clock, from this 
factory. Of course, I then tried my very best to see when the (leoplc hud left 
the shop, to see the foreman, and that the people were afterwards discharged, 
aM taken back to work, and see that the firm sbonid have their oniers flilevl to 
the b^ of my ability, and If I have a repetition of the same kind, of course, I 
will do the same. 

\Bidam President, there Is one statement which I think Is of the highest Im¬ 
portance to this commission, as regards the relations of the International union 
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to the manufacturers' association, and If yon will permit me, It will not 
me two minutes, and I will be through, and It has a great bearing on the subject. 

'The Chaibman. All right. 

Mr. Dyciik. You were told yesterday of several representatives of the nianu- 
faeturers' ass^)Clatiou, that tbe.v can not deal with the Joint board of the Inter¬ 
national union, and that If tlie International union l.s withdrawn they can not 
get along. 

I want to call the attention of this board to a meeting which was held, a 
conference which was Indd, htdween the represetilativt's of the union and the 
representatives of the nmtiufactnrers' a.ssociatlon, at which Mr. Sllberman 
presldeil, dtirltig the term of the clerk to the board of agreements In the 
month of Nov<‘tnhcr. 'I'tie .subject In the disi'iission was a raise of wages for 
pressers, and standard rates for finishers of On cents ati hour. We discussed 
the mutter on the Tuesday, and we cottid not cotiie to a decision upon the 
proi«)sltlon, atal we decided the next meeting should he held the following 
Tuesday. Theti, at the nasding, to <'oidinue (Oir discti.ssloti, Mr. Stiberman, who 
W’ns the chairman, held a enpy of the .New Post, the otllcial organ of the Joint 
hoard, where It .stated Iti large letter.s as follows: “Shop chairmen, price com¬ 
mittees, atid hitsiness agents are Instructed that all settlement of prices for 
finishing should he made at a minimum rale of .TO cents per hour”—when we 
were discnssliig the standard rale, ami there was a minlinnm rate of 65 cents 
nn hour--" signed, and olHeers of the union will ho held responsihle. (Signed.) 
A. Ahelson.” 

Mr. Sllherman said, “ f>ld you make this communientlon to the pre.ss; Is It 
within your knowhslge?" 1 said, “Wo know nothing ahout it,” ami he said, 
“If that la the ease, 1 will have nothiag to do with you,” and he refused to 
deal with ns, hecause we did not represent the joint hoard, lie said, “Gentle¬ 
men, If yon will eome to us ami hring credentials from the joint hoard, wc 
will doal with you. At pre.sont yoti represent nobody,” and ho refused to deal 
wdth us and President Itosenherg. We have a gentleman now who has the 
credentials of the Joint hoard, and I hope you will deal with him. 

The t'liAiBMAN. Mr. Cohen, you have some more to say? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JULIUS HENRY COHEN—Recalled. 

The CiiAinM IN. 5Ir. Cohen, could you do it In an hour? 

Mr. CoiiK^i. I>r. Ilourwich Is to have aiiothiT hoar, and he has made so many 
Inaeenrate statement that it will take me at least two hours to reply to tlumi, 
and I think It would be ulterly unfair to allow the Impre.ssion to go abroail that 
he has sought to create by .some stalemoiits of facts that he has made, and I 
think It Is only fair, and you will realize that you gave most of the time to 
representatives from the union, so far, and on the inanufneturers’ side, only 
Mr. Sllberman and Mr. Itoseiifeld have niipeared, and I myself for nn hour, and 
you gave Dr. Alielsoii a brief time yesterday, merely to stale the workings of 
the machinery, anil he Imd not gone Into the details of the.se serious matters. 
I think It Is only fair that we should have the same time that the unions 
have had to present their side of the controversy. 

The CtiAiBiiAN. Wilt yon go on? We will give you ns long ns possible. Mr. 
Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen. Now, In the first place, I want to correct any wrong Impression 
that was made yesterday, by reason of the charge that Mr. Sllberman had 
broken the protocol. The hoard of grievances passed n resolution authorizing 
any mnnufaclurer to e\p“rlmont on wivk work. In any piecework department, 
and the piecework prices wore not fixed by the protocol, and there w’as nothing 
In the protocol that forl)lds the wwk work In the plecew'ork department. That 
was a matter that was left to the discretion of the workers and employers, and 
In order to test out tlie week-work system Mr. Sllberman undertook to experi¬ 
ment with It. 

Now, as to the International’s relation, regarding what Mr. Dyche has Just 
said. When the original agreement was entereil Into It was ratified and con¬ 
firmed by the International officers, and Just such things as Mr. Dyche says 
occurred; the Issuance of ukases by the Joint board at the very moment when 
the parties were going Into conferences were the things that the manufacturers’ 
association could not stand for, and so they fouml that the only thing to do 
would be to do as Mr. Dyche said he did In the Stratton shop—take out the 
by-laws of the union and teach the 'people the elementary union principles. 
The first rule of^e union was that they could not strike without the authorlza- 
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tioQ of the uuion, and the only i>eop)e who would do that were the luterimtloual 
offli-ers themselves, and without the union discipline and without the opiwr- 
tunliy to deal with the shop as we pleastKl. the manufacturer found himself 
111 a isisltlon of having nolawly whom he could hold resiKinelble for the conduct 
of the members of the union. 

Now, you have heard a giKwl deal about contlmiou.s arbitration here. Here 
are four boxes. Tbesc‘ four boxes repr<‘sent (he paiKM’s In (he cases liefore the 
Nainl of arbitration, those cusi>s yim have heard about liiullcatlng four large 
Ikixcs on the table). 

Von lieard from Mr. Winslow that then' were 7.0.56 leases that were disposal 
of. Tliese boxes represent what was done In the minutes of (he prociM'dlngs In 
the eight cases. 

(‘an you Imagine what would hapiMUi If we had this Industrial court that tlie 
professor droains about—wliere flie lawyers wonhl )►<» lighting all the time, fnmi 
day to day, o\cr cases? I flilnk (he mamifnctnrers vould have to go into the 
law hiislnes.s and g(*t out of the innnnfnelurlng of cloaks: and it Is because tliey 
understand and realize that tliat they are opp«>sed to this system of eonllnuous 
aridtratlon. 

Ilut. apart from tliat. tliere Is a jnore fundamental dllHculfy than tliat—the 
protcM'ol Itself never provldnl for <’ontinuous arbitration; it pnwlded for 
metlwMls of conciliation. And the basis of tin' nuH-binery of llie protocol, ns 
oviT.v witness lias jkiinted out to you. is condljation and mnlialion. 

N’(ov, tJie lioard of arbitration, at its very last sessbm, oxerruleil the professor 
by Imldlng that (he board of grievanees was a Ijoard <if conciliation, aiid the 
clerks of the board of grievanees were to perform (lie duties of coneiliiillon. 

Now, lie says he is a gn*at believer in arbitration as a substitute for strikes; 
that decision of the lioard was not Mr. ilrandels’s decision alone. Tt was the 
unanimous decision of tJie board. Including the genllemen who liad originally 
lieeii designated by the union. It was in aeciirdaiMe nidi (lie pr(‘C-e<lenl.s that 
had lieeri ostabllsluMl throngli those (hris* and a half years. It was in nceord- 
ance with the <*xpress terms of tlie rules that had hism adopti-d; yet. tills 
gentleman is Infatuateil wilb the idea ot arbitration ns a iMTinammt remedy; 
and when the board unanimously deeide.s against him on llie very bash* prin¬ 
ciple of the maclilnery that is working under tln“ protocol, lie still Insists (hat 
(he board .s all wrong, and comes befoH* you and atta< ks the goo<l faith of Ibe 
board. N'o v. If (hat Is (he kind of arliitration—he proposes arbitration—It liid 
n-ndi'r a dei ision in favor of (he pre.ssers, involving, as he puts it, an award 
of over half a million dollars in cash; hut I think that is more than the actual 
amount: but awarding half a iiullion dollars in increase jif wages to the jiress- 
ers. thl.s same Imard of arbitration, wbtcli is accepted clieerfiilly by the manu- 
factun’rs, the kind of arfiitratlon w'lileh is agreed to by the inanufacturerH. 
Vet this boani ks attaektsl when it make.s a dcs-islon as to the fundamental 
hiisis of the niaeliinery of tin' protocol, and is not an arbitration lioard that 
is fair. He says it Is only one-sided, whicli means arbitration is all right wlieri 
you decide In my favor, but It is all wrong wlu*n you (h'cide against me. 

Now, that is a very serious proposition, with reference to (he nature of tho 
ofh<-e of clerk to tlie hoanl of grhnunceg an<l (he ndiition between tiie Inlerna- 
tlonal and the Joint board; ami let me point this out, because It bears on the 
prest'iit situation. 

Now, the agreement was enterisi into originally with (lie International. The 
international oflieers were present. Tills pro’ilem was a prolilem, as tlio Inter¬ 
national sei-retary pointe<l out at the beginning of these sessions, a problem of 
faking 50.000 people who w^re good strikers and poor union men and converting 
them to union dl.sclpllne. The only people who could <lo that were the leaders; 
ami as the board of arbitration stated at Its last session, it was the business 
of the leaders on both sides to o<lucate the community behind them—the manu¬ 
facturers a.s well as the workers. 

Now, there came a time a year and a half ago when the international leaders 
found that their influence was being broken by tbe efforts of tliose who did 
exactly what happened In the Stratton sliop—people saying, “ We do not want 
to help make the constitution of the union; wc do not care anything alanit your 
union. We do not care about your union rules.” They found that kind of spirit 
prevailing, and they found that spirit was <leveloped and Increase^l by articles 
In the New Post, the ofHclal organ of the joint board, attacking the goml faith 
of everybody from the International officers down; so we arrived at a situation 
where we could not do business in good faith with the representatives of the 
Joint board alone, but had repeatedly to call upon the InternatlonnJ officers to 
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gee to it that the joint board performed its obiigations of plain, ordinary good 
faith. 

Now. when tlie International oliicera found that the new man who had been 
Imriorted into the situation would not cooperate with tliein and would not work 
wltii tliein, tile situation readied this crisis, wiiere he came to n meeting of the 
iKiard of grievances, and tliere said, ** Vou can deal witli me ns representing the 
joint biaird, or you can not deal at ail." I have tlie minutes here in the exact 
language which lie used, in vvliicli he .said, “The international i.s the shadow, the 
joint board is the suh.sfance. You can deal with the sliadow ^If you like, but 
you must deal wllli me a.s (he representative of (he Joint hoard.” 

Now, in view of tlie fact tliat we laid in our .safe tlie original resolution of the 
International Ladies’ tlarment Workers Union, ra(if.ving and adopting this 
protocol, binding uiion tlie wlioie Inlernatiomii, extending ail over the country, 
we said, “This is (lie first (ime we liave heard that our contract is limited only 
to tile members of tlie joint lioiird,” and so we raised tliat (luestion at that polut, 
because he ral.sial it. We did not raise It. lie said, “ You liave got to deal only 
with till! Joint board.” Tliat was tlie real reason, and we went before the board 
of nrbltn'itlon, and (lie board of arbitration. In order to confirm the situation— 
not to sootlie our feelings, not at all—tliey knew If tlie international got off the 
lioiid, (he liond would lie deslroyed liiimediately, and so In order to mediate and 
bring tlie tiling to a liead (liey got this same joint board and the international 
elieerfiiliv to sign anil express tlie guaranty liy wliieli tliey recognized the in¬ 
ternational ns being tiouiid to fulllll tlie obligations, and tlie professor signed It 
himself for the Joint lioard. 

Now, what liapiiened after tliat? Ihi not take my te.stlmony; take the testi¬ 
mony of tlie onici'cs of tlie International. They luissod a resolution to tills effect 
on December ."lO Inst: 

“Wliereas in accordance with the decl.sion of the board of arbitration, ren¬ 
dered li’ehruary .H and 4, tlie International union lias bism made the guarantor 
for (he Joint board In Us dealings with the manufacturers’ association through 
tlie Inatrunientaiity of tlie protocol; 

".tnil wliereas uiion furtlier decision of tlie lioard of arbitration on October 
4 last tills giiar.inty Implies a Joint respousllilllty and Joint cooperation of the 
ofllcers of (he International union witli the representatives of the Joint board 
In carrying out (he provisions of (lie protocol; 

"And wliereas the present chief clerk”—mentioning him by name—“who 
signs”—he attached his signature to tills arrangement made by the Joint board 
of arbitration—“ lias persistently and systenintlcally attacked the policies of 
the Interiiiillonal union, and openly denounced Its olilceri?, as the agents of the 
manufiictiirers’ association, and lias in every way triial to discreillt them before 
our members and thus lirouglit about a condition of affairs wliereby he has 
made It Impossilile for the Interiiationul otilcers to work In cooperation and 
liarmony with him; 

“And whereas his policies are radlcnlly and fundamentally opposed to the 
liolliies and methods liereloforo pursued by tlie International otilcers; 

“.\rid whereas the firm belief of the Joint executive board is that the methods 
pursued liy Dr. Ilourwiiii are detrimental to the liest Interests of our organiza¬ 
tion, the union, with the manufacturers’ association; Therefore be It 

"/i'c.«drc(t, ’liiiit the Joint board of the cloak and slilrt maktu'S’ union he In¬ 
formed that under the clerkship and guidance of Dr. llourwicli, tlie Interna¬ 
tional union can not remain tlie guarantor for the protocol.” 

Now, Madam Cliiiirnian, tliere Is a huge conspiracy In this town tliat your 
commission must Hiicarth. It Is a tcrrlhlc conspiracy; at its head Is our friend 
Samuel Oompers, the head of the American Federation of Labor. Next to him, 
the archconspirator, Is .lolin Mitchell; after him B’rank Morrison; after him 
Ahraimm Kosenherg; after him Mr. Dyelie; after him Mr. London; after him 
the members of the hoiird of arbitration. Dr. Weyl and Mr. Holt; after them the 
statlsticlnn, Jlr. Winslow; after liini llii' niemliers of the manufacturers’ as.soci- 
atlon; after them the members of the Joint board—all engaged in a terrible con¬ 
spiracy, and that conspiracy is Just w liat? To preserve the conciliation ma¬ 
chinery establlsheil by the protocol, and bi'cause they have Joined In that con¬ 
spiracy they ore charged with being engaged In destroying the rights of the 
workingmen, and against them is rangevi Just one man, who sets himself up as 
lielng opposed to all their policies, opiwsed to the very fundamental basis of the 
machinery of the protocol, and they are all wrong, everyone of us, the present 
siieaker included, all crazy, and he Is the sane man. 
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Now, Mr, Ballanl. let me ask you If dowu on the levee ut New Orleans there 
were 100 bales of cotton, and a man came uIohk and poured kerosene over that 
cotton and set a match to It, and you found he was no ordinary person, but 
that he was a man who had written books- 

A Voice. I want to ask ^ qui^stlon. 

The OuAiRMAN. Don’t Interrupt, please. 

Mr. Cohen. I want to know, if you found that that man was a man of learn- 
ink, what would you say w’as the trouble with him? Here is the situation 
where everybody ci.se Is eiikakctl In a conspiracy to destroy tills union, tind tills 
pentlenuin, by the resolutions of the lemiliik representatives of ]ab«»r throukboiit 
the country, Jias been told that he Is dlscretlltlnk the inliuenct* of his union and 
destroying the union. 

Now, Mr. Lennon, you asked yesterday what the effect of the destruction of 
the protocol would have upon the unions in New York, 

You iKMird from Mr. Itosenfeld, the president of the ass(X*Iatlon, that the 
unions did a great thing In the strike in 11)10 in bringing all tlie employers— 
not merely the minority, but all of them—to a realization that by c<M»fK‘rativo 
effort this industry could be raised to biglier levels. You lu'ard voluminous 
testimony to the elTe<-t that this Imlustry lias been ralsoii to biglier levels; and 
ni»w, If the union can lie contlnucsl and this progress that is now under way made 
for iHdh the workers and the employers, this will bo a great thing for the 
irnde-uuion; but the experimenl that Is now g<dng on ut this moment, Madam 
Chairman. Is whellier or imt the great mass of the piniple In this union are 
(‘a[>able of malmaiiilng a union according to trade-union principles, or whether 
or not they are like the pi^oplo in Stratton’s shop, who say they do imt cure a 
hung for the constitution of the union and ilo m*t care a hang f<*r anything else. 

Now, at the head of tlmsi* pei»ple at the pn-sent moment Is a man who, as 
you heard yesterday, attacks the gocsl faith of the lioard of arbitration, llie 
tribunal which has granted, according to his own statement lii wTltlng, an 
award of nearly lialf a million ilollars In advances to jirossers. and whoso dec!- 
slons, made unanimously, la* n*fuses to accrjit. 1 believe that when the piniple 
wake up, when they realize what their union really means to them, when they 
realize tliut only in union discijiline can any such arrangemeiil as this survive, 
and w’hon they go back again, as Mr. Itosenherg t(dd you, to tlie times of 14 and 
1.-) years ago. when the shop strike pr<idiice<( odthiiig, tliis systeni of 
unions—one tt)r every .shoi>—with whleh the manufaidurer deals will be ilune 
away with and w'c will have a real trailc-unlon. I said yestenlay that the Issue 
was betwotm s.\ ndicatlsin and trade-unioni.sm, nii<l that is the issue to-day, at 
this very nHuiienf—whetluT a single man can rejauliale the Imnorahle ilwlsloiis 
of an honorable board of arbitration and lead a riot against peace and order In 
the community. 

Now, you liave l)is.*n tohl that there Is a ciuulition (if unemployment In this 
Industry at the jireseiit lime, and there undouhti^Ily l.s. There are a great 
many jieople out of work. The people who are out of work are very anxious to 
get emidoyiiient, and of course tliey believe that there Is something wrong witli 
the union, tliiu it can not get employment for them. 

Now’, In the nonassociafion shops, where the pts>p)e are not satislied with 
what the Im.ss is doing, they can stop the whole maclunory at once by rising up 
and going out at the height of the season; but nevertheless th(‘ inanufacttirer 
gets his chance when the season is over, and he gets rid of those people who 
are the disturbers in hi.s .shop. Now, the hamls of a imimifacturer In the asso¬ 
ciation are tied, l>ecause If he ilischarges a man hecausi* he made a rumpus In 
the shop, on account of libs union activity, the charge is made against that 
umnufacturer of union discrimination and the man Is likely to 1 k» reinstated. 
What the union wants <lone, according to the contentions of the officers in 
charge at present, Is that the employers shall liave no right whatever unless the 
people In the shop as.sent to It; this method of the board of grjevonces slinli 
not l)e used at all, but we shall go before the board of arbitration In every <ase 
and decide whether a cloak shall liave five or six or four buttons on it. Every 
question shall be fought out between the group of workingmen, representerl by 
an advocate, and a group of manufacturers, represented by an advocate. We 
are to have continuous arbitration. You remember the witness answered your 
question by saying he believed continuoiKS arbitration w’as practical for those 
eight or nine thousand cases that came up. 

Now, of course. If the policy of continuous arbitration, If the policy of war 
which the gentleman says he is In favor of, because he says lie Is no conolli- 
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otor—It this policy is to prevail, then, of course, the protocol can not last, and 
It can only tie the hands of one side, leaving the other side free. Whatever 
this terrible machinery may be, whatever It possesses potentially for construc¬ 
tive work and Industry, It can net last under such a one-sided policy as that. 

Now, he says he can not get the board of arbitration for the decision of Indi¬ 
vidual ca.ses. He attacked .Mr. M'Inslow yesterday upon the ground that he 
was a statistician and that he did not believe that the statistics of Mr. Winslow 
were accurate. I told you yesterday Ihut I would prove that the st.uteiuent 
that there were no disputes on fiiiestions of fact In this board of grievances was 
a statement to which the genllomnu himself a.s.senled. On page 320 of the 
record of the board of arbitration, on October 12, 101.3, In di.scu.sslng improve¬ 
ment In machinery, I statisl it very frequetdiy hapiKUied that the manufacturers 
voted with the union on qiiesllous of fact. Dr. llourwlch. Interrupting me, 
said, “ May I correct you right here, tliat we also voted with the manufacturers 
on questions of fact as well as the other way?” ‘ 

“ .Mr. CoiiKN. I’lie dilllcull.v of questions of fact does not exi.st. 

“Dr. llouitwicii. Does not exist at all.” 

Now, when this hoard, which ho now attacks, came to consider this very 
matter they snlil tills on page 370 of tlie same recorti: 

" We, however, were very much allectt'il In our opinion as to the need of a 
change in the hoard of grievances by certain statements of facts which were 
made to us to-day. 'liiere had been at the previous hearings on this subject a 
great, a very great, diw'rslty of contention as to the matters of fact betw'eon Mr. 
Cohen on tin; one hand, and as we tmderstood it, between Dr. llourwlch and 
Mr. laindon on the other, as to what the results of the hoard of grievances had 
been, of the proceislliigs. We, In the lirst place, had supposed that there had 
lasui difllctilty, particularly of lute, in ohtainliig a lUs’islon by a majority vote 
on certain contested questions of fact which naturally must nece.ssarily arise 
from time to time in controversies which are siihmitled. Dr. lloiirwiiii to-day 
removed the doubt which we hud on the subject, and it is believed In entirely 
agreeing, frankly agreeing with Mr. Cohen that there was no dllllculty In secur¬ 
ing a decision on any questions of fact.” 

And yet ho comes here, and publicly states discrediting .Mr. Winslow’s work, 
that he does not know the basis tor Mr, Winslow's report that there are no 
disagreements upon questions of fact in the board of arbitration. 

lie comes here and tells you that the ditticiilty with the board Is that it does 
not meet. Here are some of tlie iidmiles of this board of arbitration | indicating 
piqiers on the tablej. Here are two more volumes that I left. These are the 
stenographic minutes of the board of arliitration .sitting Just ns your commis¬ 
sion sits to-day, day after day, sometimes to dispose of large and important 
matters [indicating same on tlie tiihlel. Hut the dillictilty with that board l.s 
that It only decides right when It decides (lie profes,sor's way. If It decides 
the other way. It Is no good. 

If we had continuous •irhitriitlon with decisions In favor of the employer, 
coritliitiotis arbitration would he bad, too. 

That la the sittiiillou that exists at the iire.sent moment, and let me ob.sorve 
on the genera! .siiliject of whether the protocol will work, that it may be ac¬ 
cepted ns axiomatic by tlie comml.sslou that when a man arl.ses and puts himself 
In a position of sole leader, lawyer, and oltlcer of the union, and attacks the 
trlhuiial wdilch his own union has helpctl to create, no collective agreement 
can last. 

That Is the history in England tiiiii that l.s the history in Germany; It is tin 
history all over the world. No colha-tive agri'ement can last that Is not honor¬ 
ably observed by both .sides, and If they constitute a board of arbitration, and 
are willing to accept its deidslous, when it Is favorable to them, and refu-seg to 
accept the decisions when It is tmfavorable to them, the thing can not last; It 
fulls of Its own weight. 

Now, let me say this; That this la not a matter of good name, faith of any¬ 
body, or any Individual. It is an unfortunate thing that the name of one In¬ 
dividual has to be useil so frequently. It Is not a matter of a decision of 
principle between the union and the manufacturers’ n.ssoelatlon. It is not a 
matter of difference ns to the value of conciliation or arbitration between the 
union and the association; but the fundamental dllllculty Is that the individual, 
whose Idealism nobody can question at all, is pos.seased of the notion that you 
can have a pence agreement and a condition of war at the pre.sent time. That 
la the dlHlcnlty of the situation. Ills very conception of fighting all the time. 
Is bis confeptlon of the office of secretary of war under an agreement which pro- 
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villas for a tribunal, which he himself says Is to take the place of strikes, hla 
nttllntle In the defense of strikes, his attitude in his articles In which ho calls 
the International officers traitors, In which lie abuses the oflk’ors of the Joint 
—everylxKly who has be<*n working on this protocol from the day It was 
sli^ucd «Iown to tlie present time, Is an nrchconsplrator, against lilrn IhX'uuse they 
<ll.sij;;ree with him. 

Xuw, It Is iHH'ause he has that conception—that his ilufles ns a lawyer are to 
Im* siHTetary of war In this situation—that the whole Ihlnir Is falling t<> pieces. 

(’onimlHsloner lionnon, you know jH‘rf(‘Ctly well that in hen nno were on a war 
basis, the manufacturing side had a pretty gooil swretary of war, too. ami if 
UP are going to h(‘ ou a war basis T can give you my assurance now tliat we will 
liave just as goo<l a secretary of war as we had In the strike of 1010. Now, !t 
has lasm suggeste<l fa some Hast Side newspapers that the purposes of ilu* 
manufacturers were to smash the union, and to use this situation to smasli the 
union. I want emphutically to say In pulillc and upon record, that then' Is no 
sin'll })urposes and no such motive. The union has lai'ii shot to jiieccs, ln'caiise 
one (»f their own men. their own employee has cliargisl tladr lemlers with had 
faith, and with treaMin. The prolocol has been shot to by that same In¬ 

dividual. charging the boani of arbitration as it did here wllli bad faith and 
dishonorahle conduct; hy his cliargiiig us with an attempt to bribe him, to in¬ 
duce him to leave ids position, for pay In their employ, a charge whleh Is abso¬ 
lutely without foimdation. It has beiui shot to jueces by his charge that Mr, 
IViiislow lias corrupted the ligures that were made the basis of the statistical 
Iiuestlgatlon by tlic board of arbitration. 

We are not iloing anything to smash the union. All that we sahl i.s lids, and 
ui‘ say it again: The association <tf cl(mk manufacturers believes in trade- 
uiiionisin; it lielieves In collective bargairdiig; It believes in voluntary arlillra- 
tfon as a means of settling controversies betwisui employers ami <uriployiM\s. but 
ic be!ie\es tlint a colhxtive agrisunent must be honorably kept by both sides; 
and If anybody undertakes to assume that there can be a war footing at the 
same time there Is a jieaee fooling lie Is counting williout his host, and If the 
association has to take action as a rcsu.r of tlmt attitude, it will be taken with 
(k^ef) regret, but with tlie ftHding that it is the course ojm'u to self-respecting 
imui. unless they want to turn the management of the Industry over to this 
single Itidl Idual. Those men know* that tla* proposition of controver.sy over 
every little btall In the shop is going to controversy. They know Hint 

poor arldtration, according to the Idsiory of trade-unionism, and lot any trnde- 
iirnonlsi (piote from Webl) ou trade-unions. li<‘ knows that poor arbitration Is 
going to break down the nunliinery, and no manufacturer is going to pay the 
pemdty and the price of (Ids thing going for another season, and if that imiicy— 
that melliod—is to prevail. If the proloi-ol is to he torn up to fit the Idlosyn- 
cracles of a single Indiviilual, then the smuier it eomes (hu b<*tfer; and ns one 
who bidicves In the protocol as a means of jirogri'ss for liolh worker and em¬ 
ployer and the industry, I say that the sooner It comes the bettor; If that is the 
sort of progress, there is an eml of it. 

I>r. Ilontwicn. ('an I ask a question of personal prlvllegi-—a question Involv¬ 
ing personal privilege—and for one minute, Mr. riiairman? 

Tlie Chairman. I am afraid that we shall havi' lo ask you to wait for that 
question until the speaker has hiiisliod, and then you will all have a chance, If 
you will ask him In an orderly fasldon. 

Mr. CoHKN. I want. Mailarn Chairman, to make my earnest protest upon this 
record against the Insinuation made in the testimony yesterday that the manu¬ 
facturers were using canvas cutlers In place of real cutters. You heard Mr. 
Martin testify for the cutters’ iiidon. We did not call Jdm. He said that there 
was now in conference a plan for systematic apprenth’eship in this industry, 
and that that conference was about to he hold and had already held one meeting 
where plans were to l>e worketl out, and It had to be postpone<l l^ause of the 
pending of this investigation at this moment. The cutters themselves have 
asko<l for this conference because they know the tllfficulty in the situation Is 
due to the necessity of Imving some system of apprenticeships which Is not 
covereii by the protocol, hut for any single Individual to come here and tell a 
public botiy that at the present moment there was bad faith upon the part of the 
manufacturers of that sort Is something that ought to be condemnwl by public 
opinion. 

Now', I want to say a word almut the difficulty of fixing piece prices. 

Now, while that process Is going on, if someboily throws something in the 
machinery to destroy it, what happens? You will not only destroy jthe unloo. 
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you not only destroy llie prot(X(tl. hut you will destroy this industry. I lion- 
estly believe, Mr. Itallard. tlmt if this protocol goes down, and the opportunities 
of fitandardizintf tids industry are not availed of, it is going to do harm, and 
this Industry is going U> suffer In this <'ity tremendously. And what Is going 
to iinpiMUi to the union, Mr. Lennon? 1’lie .iuiom lost its tigiits in the cities of 
Clovehind and iMilladelpliin and other places. It Inus in»t been able to win by 
tlie iMiwer of its own Iniierent f(»rce; it has not been td)I(‘ to win there, ami it 
can rad uln anywhere, 1 claim, if it is knouri Unit the result of a strike will bo 
no agr<’ement that will be (»bscru'<! by their side. Tlaw can riot win. No 
utdon can win a slriki* (init has a record of nonperformance of its own obli- 
pitloris. So tlmt we have got that pr<*blem of the piece-price system. We lui\e 
got the ailditioual proldern of meeting competition of other cities. Let us 
assume that this pii*c<‘-price probhan was soivc'd. Wo know perfectly well the 
prices in other cities can not be nunie the same as in this; but wliere there is 
no union to nnilntaln prices it is <»ne of tlie elenamtary principle's of trade- 
unionism, ns I uialerstaial it, lliaf jirlces total to sink to the lowest level. 

Now, In the cloak workers’ Industry In this country the union )ms failed to 
Jack ui> the standard wages throughout this country to tlie same high level 
Ihi-oughout the Country that tliey are in New York. There Is competition In 
N(‘w York to-day. New York has Iieid Iis oun lamiarktibly w(‘ll, and it has held 
it ]K‘eaMs(‘ of the brains of the men at the lop here, because of their wonderful 
exe<-utive capacity, and It lias competml well and .suecessfully with the rest 
of fa* world, be<'ause of tlmt remarkable einci(‘ncy of the leaders of this in¬ 
dustry TtuI just see wliat Imppens if it goes on, if the union can not maintain 
Rtamlunls throughout llie counlr\. Wo are at the nuu-cy of every other city 
In tlie country. Now, for that I here is a r('med\. I Iiave .sngg<‘.sted it, and it 
Is now being considered in the dress an<l waist industry, and that is this, that 
ns s<Kin as lh<‘ public is luteresli'd In knowing whetlier the garments that are 
lieiiig made are mad<* niidiT sanitary comlltiiuis, and wlnUlier a ftdr wage is 
pah! (o tlie worker, the consutning ptililic should he brought into tiie game; 
and tlie National ('otisuniers’ League i.s to-day ready to join with the union, 
witli (lie nmmifaciuivr.s, ami wiili tlie worktTs to secure a label whieli slmll 
be utiiicliial to every gjirnieiit tliat I.s made under fair conditions—a label that 
shall secure to the p(‘rs<»n who is wearing the garment tlmt It has been made 
uiidiT proiK'i* salutary c<»mHtions and ma<le vvilh proper pay to the workers 
and iimlcr proiK-r Iioiirs. ami Is educatisl uji to tin? iniiiKtrality of wearing 
clothes \shcu> (la* lahorer Is not properly paid. The manufacturer then will 
bo i)lnc(*d sonu‘ulaM-i‘ near u proper piano of cornpotltion with tlie rest of tin* 
<'omiimimy. Now, wlien that is done we will have something done that is of 
beiielli. Ir w ill mean more work for the p4‘opIe ami more w'ork for tlie imlustry. 

Now, look at it from ain'tlier point of view. We are now to come to a reform 
(.f s(M-iety in whieh tiu* workors are to have lla-ir fair share of repre.sentatlon. 
See what It means to them. These boards, witli representatives of the workers 
in ihetii <le\i>iii!' ways and means which will raise up (he industry, devising 
methods li\ winch (iie industry can be improved. You have heard something 
of wlmi lias been done witli the sanitary conditions, but you have no concep¬ 
tion of what can still he done l»y tlie^e imahods. And yet no state of society 
c.in he run wHlioiit order and wUltoul discipline. You have heard a great 
deal about Die right <»f llu' meuilKU’s (d’ the union which are to be fought for 
by tlie lawyer of the union; you beard something Ibis morning about the 
diilit'S of llie workingman, with Ids mind turned to the fact tlmt he must go 
out on strike willioiit the onh*r <if tlie union. Now, thi.s is what has happened: 
Althougli they ran not go out on strike witinait that order, they violate the 
union discipline, and so the very essence of this system and of administering 
tills s.vstem of discipline by onler, where tite order is violated—this system of 
Industrliil unionism, in the sense of having one union responsble for all of its 
members, breaks down. The workmen in the shop, if eacl) shop Is in Itself 
autonomous, if it is an autonomous uidon, with no laws and no rule.s except 
the frenzy and whim of the moment, and it is the fight against that spirit— 
which is teinperainental In this industry—tlmt Is going on at the present 
moment And that fight Is furllier indicated by tlie fact that a professor of 
learning, a doctor of iddlosophy, a lawyer, a man wlio went away from the 
bur while the bur was elmnging Its own notions, and Who has got a mind for 
statistlas, and who cun not stv beyond the end of his nose, and who has In- 
fluenceil these people to the belief that everybody is working for this workable 
feature In the industry, is a traitor to the cause and Is a traitor to the cause 
of trude*^ulonism, and he is a traitor to call that his duty; and until that 
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situation changes nothing can he done. It must bo changed. It Is Just as 
necessary that It shall lie changed as U a man who has lo digest his fooil, who 
has some serious cancerous growth In his mouth, and he can not take food 
until that cancerous growth is rclleve<l or removed—and the body has got to 
live, anyhow. 

Now, it was state<l yesterday—I showed you—that the fuet that there were 
no disputed questions of fact before the hoard of grievnnws was admitted hy 
the professor before the boanl of nrliitratlon, and the hoard of iirhltnitlon 
relied uimn his admission, and he ooines here iiiid tells you tliey can’t get 
Jitsllee, heeaiise the hoard of arliltrntion won't take uj) Individual oases. N’ow 
he salil yesterday that Mr. Winslow was the result of some nefarious con¬ 
spiracy to bring him into llie situation. At page lS-88 of the minutes of the 
l«,ard of arbitration of the proctssllngs before the board of arliilralion on 
August 3, apixmrs tills record. Dr. Ilounvleh says, considering the employ¬ 
ment of this commission for tlie purpose of ascertaining the facts ui«in which 
llic hoard of arbitration could act—criticizing that, he says: “The Government 
lias no is>wer to accept any gratuitous si'rvice from anylaidy. Now, considering 
that, I think the Oommlssion on Industrinl Itelations would probably be the 
lieiler institution for ll, and 1 think it would ho eminently proper for this board 
of arbitration to suggest to tills commlsslou the name of Mr. Winslow as a 
man mIio has already made an Investigation into this iiidiistry, and who is 
therefore specially (piallllcd to continue these Invcsligalions.’’ 

So he, on that date, before lie knew what tlie facts d!.scl<)sed hy Jlr. Winslow 
would show, was suggestIng to your honorable body, he was suggesting Air. 
Winslow as llie one man to glxe you the facts; and now, hecausc Air. Winslow’s 
ligurcs do not tally with Ids, Air. Winslow Is now one of these arch conxidrntors 
sts'king to destroy Itim, 

N’ow, that is the kind of thing we have heoii iiii against. He savs that we 
offered him a Job at .flO.Odti a year; and ho said he had a [lerfect right to con¬ 
sider It heenuse he was a law\er. lint that has given the i)oo]de a notion that 
we were eorrupllng, that uo were offering a l>rlhe; and I assure you, gentle¬ 
men and nieiiihers of the coinmissh.ii, that there is no le Ideneo, not the sllgldi>st 
piece of o\hleiice, to suj))Hirt such a charge as that. 

(’onmdssie er I.knnos. Are ,\on imimallng Unit Air. lloiirwieh made that 
Blatement in hn remarks ^eslerday—Unit ,Mai olTered Idiu .'5111,000 a year? 

Atr. t’oHKN. ,\o; lull he lias done it on another oi'casion. 

Comniissioner I.k.s.son. 1 Just wanted to know. 

Atr. (.’oiii.N. He has done it oiilside; and that Is one of the things that 
has preelpitalisl this didiciilty—liecaii.se, remeniher this, Aladam Chairman, 
and memhers of the commission, that every organization, like every individual’ 
has to mnimain Its own .self-respect; and when tlie man uilh whom you are 
to do business says you are ii thief and a liar you have got to resent'it, you 
<an’t let it rest; and that is what has produced the jiresent friction—the.sc sev¬ 
eral things. 

faking a large mass of tinder and setting a match to it, or running like a 
hull Into a china shop, where there are delicate ciijis and stiiicors and lairce- 
hdn about, cliarging everybody; charging tlic very leaders who have hidlt up 
lids InslUntiou with htdng treacherous, hy their act; ehargliig them with being 
ugeuts of the manufacturers; why, he says to you: "Mr. Gom|»'rs—I don’t 
tidnk much of Mr. Oompers,’’ and tliat kills Air, Gonii>er,s, of course. No inalter 
what Mr. Gomiwrs has done, that kills him; no matter wliat he has done In this 
country for labor, Oie professor says he Is no good. He says Air. Hrandcis Is 
no goM, tliat kills him; lie says Air. Weyl is no good, and that ends him; he 
says .Tohn Dyche Is no good, and that ends him. He Is a man with a set of 
magic lateks that are called “ Alanufacturers’ agents,” and he has been going 
around this community and sticking labels on the forelieads of the iicople of 
lilts country, and they drop dead as if hy magic when lie does It. -That 1« the 
present situation. 

Now. you heard at the very opening of this session that the task, In addifion 
problem of the piece prices, which occupknl 80 per cent of the field of 
operation in this country—you have heard, !n addition to tliat. that there Is 
ine condition of converting 50,000 people to the Idea of one trades-union. The 
pr<^ntntlve of the trades-union itself told you that these people are nntur- 
inihJili believe In doing things to suit theiii8elvi>s; they re- 

1 union. As was stated by one of their own number, they 

tmlon men. That Is simply lK?cfluse they have not 
•turned the value of cooperative effort—and yet I may say here that thfe leaders 
38Sll>~S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol 2-8 
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' of tlic Sociullstlc niovenient itself ore doing more goorl In teaching rollective 
effort ttift/i anyone else on eurtli, and you I uiu not u hociolist, but they 

are ijradijully fenehin^' these fa’ople (hat l>y eolleotive agreement, by working 
together and luivliig a eotiiriicn itilerest, and by subordinating theiiiseiv'es to tb(‘ 
laws of their <nvn making they eaji aeroinplisb more tl)an by this system of 
euoriiJa warfare U'h/f'h tiiey luMe used for 10, 3/5, 20. and 2C> years. 

I believe Oiev have leanasi a great deal in the last five years, and I believe 
in tliree (»r foijr yeiirs ujore they will have learned tlie value of cooperation, 
not because they'do wluit the manuJaeturers want them to do, not at all— 
though they want to elaliu everything tb<‘y can get, of course—but the question 
la simply one of fnun day to day, \\luil <-'an 1)0 done and ivhat can be done 
to-morrn\v; and so iIh'.v have to liuv(‘ men wiio \\on’t eat up all the meal at 
first, but wlio will Ii'ase a little sometbiug over for supper and a little some- 
thing over for breakfast; and tlie wi.se lai)or k'nder knows—he lias to know— 
when to ask for tilings and when imt to ask for tlieru. lUit the guerilla system 
Is to ask for tilings nil tlie liim* and have a continuous stale of arbitration, 
witli HMMM) or lo.non ea-!«>s, and ail llie time some one who is bolding a shotgun 
at the bead—and tlieii run an industry on that basis, Mr. Ballard, and sei* 
where you wilj come out. So (lint tin' eolleetive nlea is gradually getting inP. 
the minds of the peo[>le, ami it would have made more progress if tlie ver\ 
pt'ople who have Ikmui ediieating tlie ma.ss ol tlie peojile to under.staml the valin* 
of eooperalive ngn-eiiieiit liad not been discredited by a man who seemed to 
think be Is the only jierson in the world who Is sane on this question and the 
<uily iier.son In the world wliu Is Jionosr, ami that everybody else is insane and 
dlshom'st. 

Tln're is a \er.v Important fact. Mr. Ballard, which you C'un easily find out 
for .\ourseI(’. that in (lie union slioji.s wiicre mercliandlse is made and bought 
of other nmiiufacturcrs (he people are earning iimre money than the people 
that ar(‘ In the shops— in tin' other sliops—and tliat is because there is more 
work for llicm to do, ln'canse the pi'ople in those shops are willing to work 
more reasoiialily on the june-prici? busi.s, and tlu'y earn as much as .'^50 ami 
.$Gt) a wei'k during tlie lieiglit of Ihe season; but, of course, if they want 
for making a garment which somebody (>lse is willing to make for $5. there 
Is not enough work In that shop, and tliero you have an element widch makes 
for dislurbaiH‘<“ all the tiim*. 

I will Ih‘ glad to answer any qne.stions now wiiieh Ihe commission may wish 
to ask me at tills time. 

The (hi.MiiM(Mrs. llarrlman). Have you finisho*]? 

Mr. CouKN. 1 have .soim' refertuicos to minutes that I would like to make 
later on. 

A Voice, ^lay I ask a question? 

The ('h.\ik.m\n. There is a gentleman on Ihe tloor who asks pernii.ssion for 
a question. Von may ask Unit qiiesimn now. 

Mr Sam Stamiom-s. I want to ask Mr. Cohen a question. Before I ask a 
question 1 want to say a few words. I am a worker; I never in my lil'i*- 

The ('HAiKM\N. You asked for perml.ssloii to ask a (luesilon. Please come 
forward and stand In front of the rail and ask your question. 

(Mr. Stanhons comes up to tlie rail.) 

The (hmaiiAN. ’VVhat is your name? 

Mr. StvnuoJ'Fs. My name is Sum StuuholTs. 

The CuAiRMvN. M'ill you t<‘ll us what your position Is? 

Mr. Stanuoffs. I am a workm*—an operator. I could not get a Job; I Imve 
been suffering (lie hmt >ear; cmild not get n job. I want to ask Mr. Cohen fm* 
wbnt side be stands on? 

Mr. Cohen. No; 1 do not. 

The C^HAiKMAN. .Inst ask the question. 

>rr. Stanhofks. My qiK'stlon Is. Mr. Cohen Jn.st remarked—I intend to prove 
It to you—I am No. 1 man; that fin.OOO people are working—I don’t know what 
he means—I want to pro\e that 5O.0(K) people who are working on clothes are 
not satisfied with Mr. Colu'ti—I conhl swear to every wor<l that I am saying. 
They work night after night. You cun .see to^lay—at 1 o’clock there is going 
to be a demonstration against this ruling. 

The Chairman. We would like to hear what your question is. 

Mr. StanhoJ'TS. My question is. Mr. Cohen said that If 50,000 people are 
dissatisfied with this protocol condition—and only 1 man means 4 of these 
50.000 i>eople—If Mr. Cohen would say 50,000 people are satisfied, he should 
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go on tlio Kost UIvcr Bridge and Jump oft, If you are to listen to him. That 
is my question. 

The t'HAiKMA.N. 1)0 you want to answer that q\n‘s(ion, Mr. Cohen ; 

Mr. CoHK.s. I think, Mnihini Clialrman, tliat is a rery gmid lliiistratlon 
of iii-st what 1.S going on. That gentleman has heeji out of emiihi.ment for 
a long perliHl of time. He belongs to OlsTator.s’ Union No. 1. lie helleves 
that It is the business of the union to .see that ho shall get work, lie has not 
had work, and lie is in a condition of mind where he tliinks what I am saying 
liere is against him, and lie thinks It Is against the other workers who are'out 
of nork, and he is not in tlie frame of mind wliere he can .stinlv lids imihlem 
out—how we sliall hnild n|i this indnstr.v—ami he has iieen lis'l to lielleve, It 
sis-ius, that tile leaders who havo been working are di.slionorahle, hecaiise thi'y 
have lasMi working in cooperation with ns; and yet If what 1 have said is true, 
it is ahsolutely essential to produce the work’he wants, that there shall he 
more work in the Industry for him and for others. It Is neci'ssary to have 
that cooiao-ation ; and if he wants to throw me and tlie intermition'al ollicers 
off the East Itiver Bridge, well. It may satisfy his feelings for the moiiieiit, 
hilt lhat does not help to |irodnce more work in I Ins indiistrv. He is not con¬ 
cerned imicli iihoiit the Indlvnluiils, What he and olhers like'ldm want is more 
work, and we are tr.rliig to get him more work; lait we can't liiiild up a liiiild- 
iiig hy luilllng one down; we can only hiilld up by getting the liricks together 
and the otiier materials, and liiiilding is a slow ]irocess, and, of course, for 
a hungry man it seems very liard for ]ieople to come here from Waslilnglon 
and listen to a lot of tilings, where the tiling d<a‘s not work at the ju'cseiit 
inoment. 

I h.iie not any feeling against this man, and I am sorry Unit ho inns any 
feeling against me; liiit it is not a qiiestioii of destroying their pre.siuit oMIcers 
ot the iiiteriiatloiial or our olhcers. He must iinmv linit for three years and a 
half we liave sat down at Ihe same table with them discussing ii'iiitter.s wKli 
them and wltli the cutters' union, and that Ihe cutlers' nnioii lias made more 
[irogrcss hy sitting down and discussing .■onditlons with us. He must know 
Unit Ihe hoard ot .sanitary control linohed the nieeting of the mnniifacliirers 
witli memhcrs of tlie international; lint he thinks Ihiil is a conspiracy, because 
lie has not cot any work—and wv know It Is a cons|iiriic,v; it Is a conspiracy 
to raise tlie oidiistry so Hint there shall he liiUter coiidllions and more work. 
There is not .my thing III this thing tliat makes for hostility to Ihe working iiisi- 
ple. If he will only take time to overcome his feeling and study Ihe proposi¬ 
tion, so lie will uiiderstiinil wlint the real prolilem is, he will lie one of Hie 
tirst to go down and toll his own associates Unit liy following Iheir present 
policies they do not get any work. 

Tlie CiiMii.Mix. Hr. Hoiirwicli. you asked for Ihe lloor, I helieve? 

Hr. Hoi Bwicii. I want. Madam Chairman, to make a stalenienf of personal 
privilege, 

Mr. Colioii has repented liere a charge that I have accused the innniifiic- 
tiirers’ association of having attoiiipled to Iirihe me. I never made that idiargo 
either pulilici.)' or privately, and when somehody who was acting ns a sjiy, 
evidently, went to our meetings and distorted my stiilemeiils and related them 
to Ihe miinufactiirers’ association, and lhat statement was made in Ihe lid- 
ter—it was made in a lelter and I promptly repudiated it—I said, first, to tin; 
reporter for the Dally Trade Record that it was not true. Soniehow or other 
the reporter did not render my words exiiclly; then I sent a lelter to Ihe Dully 
Trade itecord and that is the Idler read hy the nianutactnrers. Moreoier, I 
repmliatisl that charge also in the Yiddish juipi-r, the Ifaily Forward, wdilcii 
is read hy the workingman. I never made that cliarge, and I am ahsolutely 
iniiocsMit of any .sucli imputation, and I don't niasl to reiKuit that here. I wdll 
file with the commls.sinn co|iles and translations of my public refiitiilIons. 

Mr. CouEs. 1 want to read the statement the gentleman made to the Dally 
Trade Il(s.s)rd. I liavc it in the Woman's World. 

Dr. Hol'bwich. Have you my lelter tliere also? 

I liave this statement. I listened attentively to what you 
hud to say. He says after giving the history of his services to the Joint 
board, and the pos-slbllity of his continuing; “A month later my lm|)euchment 
It "as then no secret that I did not liave mucli longer to remain 
with tlie union. At about Oils time there was stime talk nriiong a number of 
manufacturers about me, and the opinion was exi>ressed that I was an efflcicnt 
person—there are persons who think so—and that it would tie advisable to 
apjiolut me as its representative, aud also that I would prove valui/ble enough 
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, <10(XW 11 vein-. TImt rcnched me, and I retold it to n 

mimiHo of iidiKTont oioiik niiik-pi's to rrovo that wRnt had b^n said about m, 
t}n,t /iit-iiiff'-ii iMi' olxliirji V I u’jjH rrojitini? discord witli th 6 uiflnufjicturci'v. 


WHS 

.V/tu. if that (loi's not riKvui fJuif some of the manufacturers were offerin- 
Mni /t ycor fo h<‘(n* ii/m f.'ike up tljoir employ, then the English Iangu;ic<‘ 

doov ii<,t mc.in* jniytliiMg. And it Ims also created the impression in the mind^ 
of (ho /jooj»l(‘ (hat ue uero (tiing to take him away from their .wvice be<-aust* 
of iiis remarkal)h‘ ofMcfcticy and pay him $10.tKX) n year for his services. 
i>r. iiofanvicrr. I will have a chance to answer that. 


3ir. f iio/K* u>a tnay. 

'Phe ('jiMjiMAS. J>ovH any one else want to ask Mr. t’ohen a (juestion from 
the door? 

(’miimlssloner IajN\o?^. Voii nnist ail reinemher tliis, I do not want to butt in, 
hnt >on must r«mieml»er that we are going to adjourn at 2 o’clock or a fow 
minutes jiast 2. 

Mr. (Ii^maiK Wisiin.vk. I would like to ask a question. 

Tli(‘ (’ifxiKMAN. <’ome forward and give your name. 

Mr. U'lsir.N \k. My name Is (ieorge Wislmak. I \\oul(l like to ask the speaker 
if he dues not heliexe an inipartial chairman on the board of gidcvances would 
rallier e\pn*s.s to our jx'ople a lost cause to the union than when It is merely 
n eoncilialory board? 

Mr. <’ohi:n'. Madatt) riiairman. the nU'u (►f an impartial chairman has been 
much «lis('usse<l, and It was dtsciHsed befnr(‘ tlie l)oanl of arbitration. Now, 


an impartial chairman may im-an one thing and it may mean half a dozen 
things. If it uM*ans that one person, «-all(‘d In for the moment. Is to decide 
a particular controver'^y, tliat is a ine(ho<l for eliminating three arbitrators, 
and If llie mu’pose of the impartial chairman are to get rid of this arbi¬ 
tration hoard which has dei-idcHl against tlie professor so often and against 
the niamifncturers upon olluw eases, of course, that is a good Instrument 
for lining it. Itut if an Impartial chairman Is to be a rKWirmnent person 
who sits all the time hearing <‘ases, then, of course, you have the continuous 
arhitration hlca. and that is bad for th<‘ workman as well as for the manu¬ 


facturer, and. f<»r this reason, Madam Chairman, if >ou have continuous arbi¬ 
tration, you have i*eo])l(‘ winning and losing lawsuits. 

Now', we know in (he factory, as has hemi explained to you by Mr. ZuekiT 
and liy I>r. AIm'Isou— tin* idea (lint tlu' only way to get results is not only to 
get rlirlits tint to got snmothing more tli.in light-'—liy going to the men and 
having tiie men apologize for something they did, and having the manufacturer 
take them back. It is ctTistive diplomacy. 

Now. ('xperU'iico shows that out of (H.o.nC) cas<‘S tlie present method disposes 
of every ca-^e and had disposed cd’ every <Mse e\<'ept 8, nnil tlmse hn<l not in- 
volveil disputed questions of fact. Now. if It were necessary to have somebody 
like a jur\man lo decide a qm‘''tM>n of faet, someluMly could be brought In. But 
what hapiiens? AVhat happens to-<lay is this: q'hat it only reipiires one man 
<*n tlie manufacturers' side to vote with the people In the union to give a ver¬ 
dict for till' union, and it only reinilivs one man on the union side to vote with 
the manufacturers to gi\e a \crdict to the inanufaeturers; so you have to-day a 
system whicli avoals litigation by eompelliug jieoph' to conciliate. But the 
dlflieuity is just hmv, as was pointed out by Dr. Abelson: The man who is a 
ronelHator is an elected otheial, and if he can’t win nil the time, when he 
comes up for election lu‘ Is lioaten: and (Jeorge Wislmak, the man who askwl 
that question, was liealcn bciause he could not win 100 per cent of his cases. 
Now. he believes in llic impartial chairman idea, bwause It would enable 
him to put the burden on somelxxly else’s shoulders and would keep him 
W'hei*e he could continue dmng ilie work of eoneiliation. Now’, it is not possible 
to have that advantage without having the disadvantage of continuous arbitra¬ 
tion. That being so, we lui\e foU that the suggestion us it was made was an 
Impossible suggestion and would not work. 

Now. there have been things trieil in the dress and waist Industry, ami we 
can nil learn from tlie exi»erienee In those Industries, and I believe that diffi¬ 
culty can be overcome; I believe it can be overcome. I believe that I could sit 
down with a lawyer on the other side who conceived his function to be the work 
of constmetion rather than of destruction, I would find a way out of that diffi¬ 
culty with him; hut I can’t do It all alone. So I have askeil repeate<lly for 
the opportunity to meet this problem face to face, and I believe that problem 
can be solVetl. Jt con be solved to the satisfaction of both sides—not by the 
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Ipwlflc proposition that has l)pen iiimle l)y the union iiml wl)l<'h has btvn tnrno<l 
flown l)y the hoard of arl)ltratlon, but by sonic other way. I think if llie 
parties would sit down toftether they can work It out. 

I do not tlilHk I can dl.-icuss It because I can not take the time to dlseu.ss It 
now; I can not take the time to dlaeus.s the eK.senttal details, but that Is a 
thing for constmctlve minds, not for a secretary of war. 

The Ohaibman. Have you any questions to ask Mr. Cohen, Mr. Ballard? 

Commissioner Bali.ard. No. 

TESTIMOKY OF HB. ABB BISNO. 

The Chaibman. We would like to call on Mr. Bisno, If he la present. 

Tiie Ch.vibuan (.Mrs. narrlman). M'lll you tell us what connecllon you have 
had in the past witii tlie protocol, please? 

Mr. ItrsNO. I have been Ihe generiil manager of tlie organlr.iilion of the clonk 
makers' union, and al.so a clerk for the union of the assoclalion for several 
montlis. How much time am I iiniitisl to? 

The CnAiBM.iN. How much time will yon neoil? 

Mr. Bi.sno. I could not say exactly, liiit it seems ns tiioiigli what I have to 
.say will take off from tlie time of my friend. Mr. llonrwicli, and I siiall try to 
he ns iirief ns I ciin : and I have asked Jlr. i.ennon If they liavi' a session In 
tVasiilngton that I sliall he called on to Washington to continne this testimony, 
hecansc I am very much Interested In It . 

The CIIAIBMAN. Mr, Hisno, I would like to make this coininnnication: That 
anything that ks left unsaid that any of the speakers here would like to have 
|int hefore the commission, tliey may siilnnit in writing to Hie l■omnli^sion at 
Washington. We are going back tliere lids afternoon, and you can send 
aiiMliIng yon hii\e left iiiisaid lo Hie Industrial Itelalioiis Commission in Hie 
Southern Ilullding, Washington, 1>. C. 

Mr. liiBNo. Before T say anything In relation to tlio discussion of tho Item* 
tinder l•oll.slderaHlln, I would like to say soiiioHiing in reference to myself. 
Mr. Hotirwleh has introduced ini' here as a friend of Ids iiiiil would like me 
lo rein'esent iiini in lids diseussioii: and while I s\niiiaHii/e very tnneli wlHi 
iilr. ITonrwie' and I will not liave a eiiance to go info mi oxtonsive diseiisslon 
of the .several raisons, there are .some of the things that I do disagree on wdih 
.Mr. Iloiirwich. 1 do agree with .ttr. Braudels almost comphdcly on his views 
with relation lo this protocol. 

Mr. JtTi.nis IlENBY Cohen. Will you .say that again, please; I did not hear 
jon 

.Mr. Bisno. I agree with Mr. Bnindel.s in his interprotiilion of lids proloeol 
lery largely, nimo.st completely; also it seems to me lhal In fids dlsensshiii 
here the real subject miilfer under considernHiin has iiol heen raised, and Hint 
Hie words " wiir secretary " and " coneilhiHon ” and “ arliilralioii " and “ medla- 
Ho|i” have not hoen us,si |iroperiy in relation to Hie facts In the ease, and Hint 
there has heen a cloud of dust, if yon fileiisc, iiitrodncisl here in relation to the 
whole Mihjeet mutter mid It oiiglil lo he cleared n|i, and I shall do wlial I can 
lo clear it np ns best I nnilerstand. 

It seems to be very dim and not clear in relnthm lo tlio Hems under considera¬ 
tion. 

There has heen said a gi'eiit deal ahoiil conciliation and mediation and a 
grievance board. The truth la, the grievance lioard can not. In Hie nature 
of the thing, lie a eonelliiiflng or ,n meillatlng hoard ; they are working under 
nn agrwment wdileh speellies that Ihe union and the mniinfaetiirors have certain 
ix'lations, and It Is the business of that grievance hoard to enforce Hint—not 
to conciliate about It, not to mislinte aliout it, hut to onforee it, nnd largely to 
cnfori'e It on the manufacturers for union hours, union wages, not to diserlml- 
mite agaln.st the union or the union men : and wdien the inannfacHiriTS* as.soeia- 
tlon come to court public opinion, asking Hint this (piestlon he eonelllatei! and 
mediated upon, In.stead of enforcing them, in snhstnnce dwlure theniKelves hnnk- 
haggle iifKin the question of whether they shall pay 100 per cent of 
tnelr agreement or 80 per icrit or (50 [ler cent. You must hear In mind that the 
BUhjeet matter for this grievance hoard is not questioned, that they have not 
been agreerl uimn; It Is questloni'd that they have been agreed upon; and the 
Jko,"* S"** purpose of that agreement was to have that thing lived up to, so 

I hhe union and manufacturers’ assfKdntlon i-ome before that board 
ine Intent ought to be to enforce what has been agreed on. 
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I agree with Mr. Branilels; I agree that Mr. Brandels has disagreed on points 
of that arbitration; but the grievance board are not dealing with great points, 
they are dealing wlMi points the urdon an«l the mnniifacturors’ association have 
agreed upon, and they are ordering workingmen to obey those rules; and if this 
grievance h<»ard Is coming togorluT on an ngrenl case as a conciliating and a 
metilatlng hoard, Uiey come into ooijrt. so to say, declaring tljemseives bank- 
rupt oji the ugreemenr; and tlie in!rodin ing tlie idea of conciliation atid media¬ 
tion is simply the idea of h'*w much Icsm shall wo give you than we agreed to do. 
That Is the real .Mihslance of tlie thnig. An<l not only do tliey .say this, but 
they say the (pa-si iou of how much less we can give you can not be pas.sed upon 
by anjbody, l>y any Impartial cliairman, by the pul)lic—but by ourselves. “ We 
are th<‘Judges as to how niueh of dial Ilia! we have agreed 1o we are going to gi\e 
you.” And undersland, on this jiropositum that the workingmen have iHvn 
working, an Imparlhil man to decide how much that has b(‘en agri'ed to, they 
say: “We are going to get a great deal of du.st and cloud thrown upon It,’’ 
and talk, noibing but talk, has beert beard upon If, but not a real wor(i on the 
heart of this sublecf. \\(\ tlu* orkingnam, say. “ iJentletnen, you have agm^d 
upon certain things being ilone. We do not want you to decide if you are going 
to give us 2 per cent or noiliing and till the air with beautiful oratory and all 
that.’’ There lias been a gieat deal of jinimus raised hero with such words as 
” secretary of war ’’ mid “ kill mg the n-pnlal ion of that man and of this man,” 
and .so fordi—it seems to m(‘ Unit Ibut whole talk was out of place. 

The truth of the inaiter is dds. that a siluatiori was (Tcat(si by w'hich Dr. 
Hourwich was obliged (o testify Im‘ was a s<-ab agent, so he calls himself a scab 
agent; lie wms obliged fo do if; he w;is obliged to do W’liat he would call dirty 
work, so he put Inniself in the same ( hms; an<l I Ixdlc-ve this situation lias been 
creaf(‘(l by .Tubus IF. (’oIkmi and I’.iiil Ahelson ami John Dyche. so any man can 
do something under this atdiiide that is likely t(> mete out Justice. 

r.et iiH* cito .some of the comradictory jwoposiiions that have been submitted 
here uruh-r llie dieoru-s of consirucd\e work, fx-ace agresuneuts betw'cen capital 
aixl labor, etc ; lei us go further, if joii please, and call that social democracy 
and all of that—and that Is die way the nmnufacturers ])ropose to deliver 
from tliidr siile to the union—a faithful pt-rformnni'e of tixdr duly under the 
protoi'ol. Tliey say to us, “(Jendemen. diis is a competitive industry; you must 
8(‘e that you or your .side dolivei*. that the jirice for labor outside and tlie price 
of the asso. iaiiou b<* iii)pro\iniafely the .same as that of our members, so that 
we may be able to slay in buslnc'^s and perform faitlifully the provisions of the 
agreement we agretsl on.“ And I believe tliis staWment is right, that we 
ouglit to take cognizance <*f It and ought to do the best w'e can to deliver our 
Bide, that tlx‘ prices for labor outside the members of the association ought not 
to be h'ss than dial of the memixu’s of the association. 

Now, the scluuue. in (Wder to he uniform, must be a scheme by which the mem* 
hers of the a.'<'<oeiarlon aixl the members of the union cooperate so that this 
principle can be introilui-ed uixl livtsl up to honestly. 

AVell, T am going to say tliat I have got cooperative Interests. I am going 
to cite the case of .Mr. Crystal, wlio Is in this audience—the gentleman Is rlglit 
here, so If I misrepresent beri‘, he can call me down and say “You are not 
ti'lllng the trudi." Mr. l.az.\nsky was engag«‘d In that case, and he is right 
her(‘. M(‘mlx‘rs of the board of innnagm’S of the union are here who w’ere 
engaged In that case, ami the board of arbitrators; so all the witnesses are 
hen‘: there ('an not h(> any difl'ereiice of ()pInlon as to the facts, and here Is 
the story: 

When I had charge of the union—I was the manager of that—a man came 
up to me whom I did not know’, and asked me the following ciuestlon. He said, 
“Mr. lllsno, give me an order from the union so t may open up a manufac¬ 
turers’ shop and got union man to work for me,” so I said “All right, I will 
arrange It with you,” and T sat dowm and wTote down his name and address, 
and asked him: “What did you do for a living before?” He said, “I have 
been a contractor, working for Jli-. Orystal, a manufacturer, and now Mr. 
Crystal tells me that I must cease to be a contractor and become a manufac¬ 
turer; that Mr. Crystal will fnrni.sli the cloth and he will call that so that 
he sells it to me, and he will furnish lining and call tliat that he sells it to me, 
and hooks and eyes and hmtons and trimmings he will put on his books so that 
he sells It to me, and afterwards ho will buy garments from me and he will 
call that buying cloaks in the oi>en market, and the difference in the price of 
cloth and the difference In the prb'e of lining etc., betw’een the selling price 
and the fentlr§^garment» will be that which I will receive to divide between 
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inysi'lf and iny workmen; ” and I said to him, “ Wliy don’t you remulu a con- 
tractor and work for Mr. (’rystal the same as you did before*?” He said, 
** W!»y, you fellows have nrranjjed it now that an outside contractor comes 
under the provisions of the i)nuoool, and 1 am obll^teil to live up ta the terms 
of this protocv)!, and Mr, Crystal flmls it to Ids ndvnntase to ohanRe his (huhII* 
tlon, so I am to be outshlo the provisions of the protocol, and Ihen Mr. (Crystal 
will be able to do better in his Industry.” 

I sahi that I wouhl refuse to jrlve him that eertifioate, iMs-auso I am an 
odicer of the Joint board, who liave made an akTeement with the manufac¬ 
turers' as.so<iation to supjxirt the protocol in the Jin‘ani,vm<*nt we had made 
He said: “You are off, you are wTtmj:, I will jro it> the lM*ard of dlree!or>." 
and he went with Ids story to the Isatrd of direct<u-s, ami they said to 1dm 
that they refuse to kive him the certdleate, ami lie said to tlu‘ Imard of diivt-- 
tors, *• (lenflenuMi, y<ni are wronk, ever\ man has a ri.uht to ko into Inislness; I 
will ko before the Joint bonnl” and lie 4lhl, and tlu‘ Joint board said to him, 
“ Y<»u can’t kct the certifieate.” Well, wiuit was liom'? Ills people were 

called out on strike liy th(‘ j<dnt hoanl. Now', his lu'uph* then came to the 

people who were workiiik for Crystal in (dher shops and said to them, “(icntle- 
men, ih(‘ Joint hoanl has ciilhsl us out on strike; are akainst Crystal, \ou 
are aniink Mr. Crystal to ket money enoiikh to ilefeal us. Join liamls with 
us.” And they did strike. Two or thns? simps ^vent out on .slriko t«> help the 
shop that Mr. Crystal wanted to innk<‘ a sidmianufacturliik shop, in ord(*r Hint 
(hey ndkht brink Mr. Crystal to terms on the question of defealink the pro- 
\islons of the protocol. 

Tie* joint, hoard approved of that ami ])al<l strike bem*flts. Then th<‘se 
people eame to the peojde inside the faetcu'y of Mr. Crystal and suhl to the 
men Inshle, ” (Jenllemen, you an* scahldiik on ns; the Joint, hoard has ordonsl 
a strike and you are Imrfiiik us. Ifel]! us.” Ami the men inshle, without 

my knowiedkc, sfoppial work, so that they could linuk Mr. Crystal to the terms 

of li\ink up to tJie provisions of Die akreement. I was then (‘ailed up hy my 
friend Lazynsky. wiio served notice upon me that (he protocol pro\ldea for no 
stop]>:ikes of work, and no strike, and 1 was ohlikotl to ko over with Mr. 
l,3iz>nsky to the sliop, order the men to ko lank to work Inside, ami they did; 
ami I the said to irns<'lf that umler tills queer armiikement between the 
union and •ii.*iiufa<‘furers’ association, we were imt into a position where wi‘ 
were ohiiked, in the performance of our ilulles t«» llie inaiiufactunT.s, to order 
n siiike, and we were then ohlikml hy this pro\isi(in to onlor oLluT nieinbers 
of (air union to s<‘ab akainst him, ami otitsah^ tlicir inirposo. This nrrnnkenicnt 
is a very impossible arran'konient, and wlicu Mr. Kosenberk takes tlie stand 
la*re lliat he has a rlkht to buy In the cheafiest market and, wliile haviiik an 
arrari'.^emeiit with the iitiion for aki’isMl hours, nkreod price, weekly wakes, he 
suhinus an Imjiossible condition under wiilcli an aknvnu'nt of (hat kind can 
not be had. 

C.eutloiuen of this Imnrd. you don't know wiial if Is for a workinkiiinn to sit 
In the shop and akree to tin* pn<e iif labor that tlie boss wauls him to have— 
dependiiik on thnt.akreed jirice for liiiiiscdf and liis w ife and hiB children, lu n 
Si'ustm’s trade wliere every wet‘k counts, and then 11ml liiniself lookiuk at tin* 
price list on tlmt akreement, wiili nofhiiik to do. and to lia\e his family and wife 
subjected to starvation, and then the union and inunufa<iurers’ as.soclaion in 
akreement to 8nhj(»ct him to this torture—I tell you any man subjwted to this 
Condition can not sit submissive with Biich larke forces arraikiied akainst his 
lntori»st. And w^e have submitted to the manufacturers’ s<wlety protective 
pnni.slons, as our friend Mr. Julius Henry Cohen calls them, for helfdtik out 
this problem, I cited one cas*' where tlie testimony has be<*u overwhelinlnp, 
nmnluk like wildfire all over the Industry, where they akreed to the price of 
labor not plvliik the w'orklnkiuan bundles with which to jierfonn that labor, 
forndiik the members of the manufacturers’ association into n jot)her8’ aswM'la- 
tion and holding tlicir prices—this husinesB has to be stopped—“No strike,” 
“ No Btopimge of work,” “ You have violated your agreement,” etc.—that ought 
to be stop|)ed. 

I have said to you before that unless the attitude of the manufacturers’ asso¬ 
ciation ig that the grievance board be an enfondng board and not a talking 
board tlie grievance board itself is then made an lnstnmn*nt for puriK>s(*8 of 
opprefwion. 

I'Ct me cite to you an example. These examples may be numerous—several 
thousand. 
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A inumifiK-turor violtitos tlu- provision of tho nurooment aceordinff to our 
Intorprotathjn of it. rani Abol»<»n is boro. I \m 1I taUo n caso where be and I 
have been on It. «o tliere will bo no nnestion with roferonee to the veracity of 
wbat I say.anil know. A mnniifa^'tnror is tobl tliut bis help—they have ftxetl 
the price for pliTowork, the price for labor on piecework. Tl»e workingnmn 
then coinos to rae an*! complainH as follows: That this mnnnfa<'lnror has not 
been dealing fnirlv with tbcin <»!i the sotllcinont of the price they have char>:Hl; 
that he will dlw*barj!(‘ any man that will not conccslo a certain low price for 
lniM)r; that ho will a<‘tnaliy use vl«*lenco on sfom^ of the tinibt meinbois. Ihey 
chavKo that he will tise violence on some of the tnnbi members ol tbe prb’C 
commltU'e, that ho throw soinobody out ami thr(*iitono(l othors to throw them 
out throuKh tho wlmjow unless they conceded to Ills sottlnjr of the price, and 
that ho lias mado a price for labor at a time when It wa.s not In tho union ami 
the manufacturers' asvo<|nlion to ttiake tbe t)ric(‘ lor labor, and the 

(tullest possible time was when tbe best i>rlce for labor was made, and Ro on. 
Mr. Lazynsky and Mr. AbeNon on this po'jitlon said tbe uuinufiictnnu’ was 
riKht. ami they would not Into tho (luesthm of a w'ltbs.! price for labor. I, 
ropros(‘ntitJK tiio union, said, “'t'lic nnuiufjo’lnrcr is wronp, and w'o oupht to go 
Inti) (lie qni'»H<in of oiiliiri-'lin; ttic I'l'l' *"* f"''” 

Ttie (|iioHtI(>n f'MMio up lu’foro tiu' (‘iiiployors’ ox.M'ntivo I unner- 

stnnil. nml tlioy luno piiswd nii onlor llml you ciiu uot ouliirso a sotllpd price 
for labor iu> luiiUcr wbat, was done, and I dispute wllli tbeui on llml, and t 
obiirRe Hint that was l■oluudllln(; violence to our apu-ccuicut, and I ask that 
\v<* bare an liiiparllat paitv to puss up<ui 11. ^\b,lt did tlu'y answer^ 1 bey 
answ'crod to (bat lust as Mr, .Tulius llcury I'olicu lias submilled to yon here 
to-duv and wdilch bus been suluuittcd before, (bat you can (lot Imvo an Impar¬ 
tial I'larlv diH-lile tbese (Idup's all llml time tint wind tu(ppened? Tbese men 
could aid work at those iirlei-s Then (hey wane (brown o([t. 'I’lieu they 
picketed tbe shops, and (he rudou was oldlp'ed to put other men there. ((Ud in 
t((ni they iilekeled (be shop. To pet these piekels away and to protect this 
m(in((faet((rer In bis vlulenee nod deceit on the union they plekeUsl Ibe sho|i, 
and tho cudy nlleriiutive we are offered Is (o p-o to eouellliitioii and nusllatiou. 
Hut there was aotlilui' to i-uuelllule Ibere. II was stniply a (|uestioii. Would 
this man bouestly live uii to the provlsPuis of the protocol or did not lie want to 
live nil to lb(‘ provisions of the protocol-did be or didii’l he—and we elaiiu he 
did not. We have no rt'dress. and we are otdipisl to be In tbe position <if an 
oritatil'/,atlon In nldinp the mauitl'aetuters only ap'alnst the lulerests of the men. 

It btiK lieeti said here llml Ibere Is brewiiip' In llie union an element of vvlml 
tb(“V call s.v ndleallsui to dMurb (lie iiiembersliip of tbe union. 

riunnilssloner l.i nmin. .last answer one question. Did that ensi' you are 


tlilkinp' about P’o lo llio p'llevaiiee board? 

Mr ISisNo. Yes. sir: the p-rlevaiiei- lioaid. Mr. Clmlrmau, vvl.lle I was an 

oltimu- of the'union, praetleall.v up' .. When I eaiiie to the p'rievauee board 

afterwards Ihey told me It was (be besi Ibiiip' out. The other iiiembers of the 
union told me,'"M'e I'au'l p'ct auMliiiip' from Ibis hoard; Ibere Ims been a dls- 
ap'rwini'Ul for thi' last sl\ iiionlhs"- liefoie 1 eaiiie; when J eaiiie almost the 
ealire vear Ibere was alniosi roiistaut dlsap'reeinetd , (be umnufaeUirers’ asso- 
elatlon'took It Into llieir beads (o take Ibis altilude of eoiieiliatinp and ineiliat- 
Inc—■■ Vp'reed mion'•--and llml tliev wero the only eoneiliators and mediators, 
and Ibere was no emu Illation and no iiiedialion |ira<-lle.illy (liirliiK tbe entire 
period. My oven Impression is that lliev made a mistake. luirinp niy two 
vvwks’ sta.v In Ibe eilv here I have Imtuired amonp members of tho manntac- 
tnrers, and they have' laken Ibe attitude wlien I have asktsl tbem wbat they 
think about an apreeinent of petiee, llml Ihey will abolish strikes, and they 
told me It vvas tbe besI tldiip' (o do. It was the best tblint out, and they will 
stand for that, I Imve iiiipiiriHl amonp tbt'se men of the most Inflnmed mlnda 
what thv'y think of an apreeineiii of price, and they said to me that they 
beltevevl In tbe iirottmol and bellevevl In an asri'ement of iieace, 

t have not yet run in-rnss—not durinp the entire time 1 vvas an officer of the 

_n .sinpie man, I'ltlier nmnnfiieinrer or union man, that told me “we do 

not believe In the aprceiiient tadwism innnnfnetnrers’ association and the nnion 
or to eltmlnete strikes," and tbe follovvlnp', 1 think, la the reason: An Individual 
strike In a factory la no answer to tho problem of labor, because there, too, he 
only wants a price list and dims not want tbe bundles, and It Is not—and there¬ 
fore when he Is successful in a strike, hl.s smealled success does not provide 
mean of eamlnE a livelihood, and an Individual strike Is unnecessary to our 
problem. X generti strike, unless foUowetl by an agreement between the manu- 
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fa<‘turf‘r8^ association aiiO the union, Is only mi answer to our problem foi* 8 or 
10 weeks, during this particular season. Next day the season—ami flu* strike 
ends, men have no work; coiniu*tition betvvis*n shop and shop begins to gen¬ 
erate the so-ealleil factory only; next s(‘ason the factory of the last season has 
cirlfted out ami they have begun the tiling over again. 8o that strikes. In the 
opinion of most men who have stmUed the industry, are no answer to the givat 
troubles of tlie men engaged In that Industry. Tlie only real nnswu'r must be 
an agrmnent Iwdween the manufacturers and tlie union, and tlie ngiwment 
must be of tlie kind that will be workable; that will not lead the men and tlio 
ni.anufacturors Into n blind alley so that tliey can not got out. 

Ami I submit that to the interpretation of these gentlemen of tlie grievance 
board, I submit it Is a MIml alley where you have to c-om-iliate, ynu hine in go 
through tills place, ami you are sluit off by disagmunenls, and we hii\e in stay 
in tliat blind alley uni 11 It Is o|x*ned up; we have to open that alley somehow. 
As ebairmnn of the grievance board, an Impartial, honest man. hmu'st to botli 
sides, who w'lll answer e>erylliltig—md urbifralioti mi ilisagris'd p(dnts—ilial Is 
iK.t wliat we are asking—wo say to these gentlenu'ii: “ t;(‘ntlemen. ymi have 
agreis] to a prorocol, have you?” They answer. “Yes.” We say. ” Sigmsi by 
the oflicers of the innmifacturer.s’ association and the union. (Jentliancn. you 
ag're(sl to a pndocol to that effect, dblirt you?” They answer, “ ami to llie 
union wo say. ” (Imitlomm, you agreeil to a pro|oc(.l. did yon?” 1'liey aii'swer, 
“Yes.” We ask, “Signed by the ollieors of the union?” “Yes.” ihey aiiMver. 
'I’hcii. working under liiat Instrument, that is not snl»Ject to conciiilulon and 
arbitral loll, which that whole talk lias be«‘n about; that is subject t<* miforce- 
nient, and you have to have an olheer to enforce it. or. at all (wenls. to inim-pret 
it. The union claim.s this is enforcilile one way and ihe manufacturers <-ialni 
it Is ciiforclhle another way. ami the only way mil of liial blind alley Is u chair¬ 
man who will know, because J believe wiili Mr Itramicis that you can mit arbi¬ 
trate* on agrecsl points; that you have tc> mediate and cmmillate on thc'se points, 
and unless ymi do your arbllrary decision on tins will mit he u working Insfru- 
iiK'iit. Hut on agreetl pmuls there is no (liffi'rence of opinion, ami there ought 
not to be. unless Mr. .lulius Jlenry (’(duoi ami the gc'iitlmiicn of his asscMiutfon 
agreed that on agrecsl points wc* have an impartial clialriiian of the griewance 
board, you 'lave led us into a Mind alley, uhh-h we can imi go tlirough. Mr. 
('ohen. they have flien* In ('liicago. i<» my know lc<lg(>, ;i rhainuan of their board, 
whi' li IS a grievance b«»ard. ami I was told by Carl Me*.\cr, the* law'yer of the 
manufacturers—of the ninnufuctunTs, a tlnn tliat <‘mplo.\s eight to ten thousand 
people, a lawyer of a law firm which Is one of the largest in (he Cnited States, 
lepresenting banking inten-'-fs and large eonsfitutljuial Inh'rests—ho told me, 
Mr. <N)hen. tlie cliairrnan of the hoard is a bh'ssing the Industry, 

It Is an answa*r to tlie cmitestisrprobleni. and Carl .Marx was speaking not for 
tiie workingman but f<»r the niaiiufaeturer. yfr. Si'lmw Ilillnian fobl me he 
r«‘i»r(‘sent(sl the union—that the clinirrnaii of th<* grie\am'e ho.-inl—Unit an im¬ 
partial chairman of tin* griiwami* hoard In tlu-ir cas4‘ was th»* be.st tiling that 
liie union introdm-ed; tli.it there is no frii-flon: tlial there is no tliroateneil 
strike; tlmt there are not all thmi-^ands of odicers calling llieinsoiv(*s sccrctarie.s 
of war and so on; that tlicre is no ju-cp'use on the suiiject of corn-illation and 
iiKMlIntion. hut they are running an industry in the most successful way in the 
Cnited States conci*t‘dedly so by everybody. 

That is the most .suc<‘«*ssf\il and conservative clothing firm In the United 
Srates. That is run under tills rule. g(mtlemen. that you show so nnicli flgtit on. 
all of you. the rule that wiu-n thma* is a difforenco of opinion on an agreml point 
botween the mnnufactnia r and the union, impartial parlies In w'hom lurth shh^ 
have confidence, may decide, 5^0 tliere may l)e no blind alley. 

Mr. JuLiufi H. CoHKN. May I interrupt you for a lutuuem? 

The Ch.vibma.x. We x.mihl rather wait for <im*srimis until he has flnlshe<l, 
Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Bihno. I umlerstand, and I sympathize with tlie nmnnfacturers. Madam 
^'hnirman. when they tell me that the subject of submanufacturers and sub- 
contractors in out-of-towm work and In town work, and so f(»rfh, are dllRcult 
and compllcatfHl questions, I know It Is true. an<! I know* that It Is necessary to 
npply to the situation the greatest amount of brains the most informe<l of men 
can bring to iH*ar on the study of the .situation, so that there may Ik* an answer 
to the question, Why should a union man .‘K'nh against a union man under 
the agreement? And I Is'lleve Mr. Cohen will ifcar me witness when I say 
that for purposes of constructive mwliation and c<mcll!allon that l.s borne out, 
and on thesse points you find us In ihe aUvunco guard. 1 claim that vision 1 had 
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chariro of tho union, wHli a whole sorloH of propositions, I said to tlie manufac¬ 
turers, ■■ (icntlcmen, 1 u ill tie alail to dollvor you what we have and I ask you 
to do llio sanu*—vnir assoiiatioi. h inoro or los.s In relation with tho union, so 
wo mav work haml In hand to iH't an answer on this question and also answers 
on otljer (luestlons—and what wo liavo r<‘celvtMl during the entire time ’what 
has It hoen—l may say I make tills statoinont wltli regret and with pain— 
it Is only an unllTiiltod nioasure of t<dk and of ot’atory, but practically no 
(‘OdjHU’atlon for the purposes of aiding the union or the manufacturers to gi\e 


an unswor to this vital question. 

I think I could go In with Mr. (’ohen; I tliink th»‘ records will probably show 
tfiat Mr. (’oben deli\ero<l liinisi'lf boaiitifiilly on huiKireds and on thousands of 
occasions; but lie dhl not eoiiu- logoiher with ns e\»‘ry time we wanted, or ev<‘ry 
time that we ought to have wanted, to eoine together with us and give an answer 
to this question. 

Mr. t’ohen, you want the agr<‘ement: 1 told you the union wants the agree- 
nuMit: that I told you if ue found a single* intlanu'd mind in the entire crowd— 
and I am willing to he put undor ontli on tills ])?'o])ositiou—(hat did not want 
the agreement; I tell you I iiomt louud one single iidlamod mind tliat di<l 
not want tJie agreement; I told you T have not fouml a single manufacturer 
who does not want the agreement. You must answer to the question of this 
so-calh'd mamifacturer and suheontinn ior. You must answer to the question of 
the iirovd.^lohs you have agreed to; you must ans\\er to the question in a cer¬ 
tain sens(‘, .III good faitli. 


Mr. ('ohen, i\lM‘n you say you are e\perimenjlug on the proposition and put¬ 
ting on piis-ework and wi'ek work, and so on, y<*u know' you and I liave been 
working on this lIiing~not. on exiierlments, Imt on questions of values. 

Mr. (.llialrman, you <-an not introduce In this matK'r, in iliis Industry, tw'o 
forms of ])ay without either one lu'ing iiM-d for the purpose of defeating the 
otlier. or both. You ktiow’ the diiTereiice lu-twi'cn week spei'd ami piece spoetl; 
but that is not all. Suppose you IiaM' a lioilv of men working on piecework, 
earning at the rale of .$110 at a prici* .settled, but wiiere they have only throe days 
a W’oek work—and we know it Is so—then the manufacturer will put on a body 
of men working by the wwk at .$20 a week, ami he will imt give tlu'in stonily 
work at pleeework. and it Is better to work at tlie rate of $20 a w’eek week work 
tiian It is to work at tla* rate of .$.‘i0 a week if you are only going to liavc* lliro(‘ 
day s a week work. 


If a man working tbris* days a wnvk would work at tlie rate of .$20 alone, he 
would be starved. I'liero Is (be comptdiflon betw’eeii the pieceworker and the 
week work(*r. \(H 1 see both of iho'^i* geiulenieii iiave a union of interest. 
^ou are putting up an Impossibli* situation, ami tlie man wlio ba.s notliing to do 
will go crazy If lie lias noltung to do. 

Mr. (’olien comes here with his M-ry tiowing and beautiful talk to the effect 
that an experiment was licing made, but .Mr. .lolianMiii says he did not concede It. 
It Is \\«‘ek work and piecework in coiupi'iifion and it is'imjossible to maintain 
any 8<’rt id nnion standards or any sort of iiiiioii rules <.>r agr<*emont rules under 
such conditions; tlicre ari' any numlier of impossil>!e situations entering into 
this, q'hcre ought to be an agri'ement, an understanding For instance, Mr. 
laizy’iisky and I wmit own* to a gentioman nameil Norwick, who was inanufuc- 
turliig clonks and also vaimoats, and Mr. l.azynsky said to him that under the 
provisions of this protocol he was ol)|ig(>d to employ -40 workmen. 

HiIh was not In the protocol, iiie,v said, 'Dicy said \\e are obligeil to W'ork at 
half the wages of those not in (he protocol, .so ir jait tlie men under the protocol 
In the position of doing the work of the men not under the protocol. 

So the men went out on strike, and Mr. l.a/.yiisky jiial I went to look at it 
to see if W'e could settii* it tlie union-men protocol; the nonunion, not protocol * 
competition; and so on 

Mr. IjOzjnsky says tliere Is u new situation arising in the buslnesis—no; we 
won’t do It. Then tho raincoat makers went down and they picketed tlie shops. 
Q he protocol men upstairs were working—the members of this ladles’ garment 
workers union—-and when tliese peoi>le from u[)stairs came down the others 
asked: “Are you fellows doing onr work?” “Yes.” they replied “nobody told 
us.” “Well,” they W’ero told, “you will have to come down, too.” They 
replied, "No: IMsno told us to and Lazynsky told us to .stay.” 1 came over to 
Lazynsky and argued this Impossible situation with the ninnufacturers’ asso¬ 
ciation. that will put a union under this sort of an interpretation, Jhat it Is an 
inqxisslble thing. I don’* know, but I suppose he has hail n mating of his 
executive* board, or Whatever It was—but that Is the proi»8ltlon. And the 
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protocol men went out. They said they were ralnwat makers; they were uo 
lon^?er under the protocol. The whole business went on strike, and then Mr. 
Blsno \vas obll}?e(l to disagree with Lazynsky In recnr<l to the price for labor 
for articles not under the protocol, and then they went back, and the thing 
was .settled up. 

Hut It certainly was not settled tip In a reasonable way or In a way In 
wbicb the union and the association could work hand !u hand. 

(Jentlemen, do ntd make high-down .speeches. t.'(»me here pn the level If you 
want to argue and agree or disagree; an<l if you disagnH' to submit the point 
to an Impartial umpire, aiui y<»n can decide on agre<‘d {)oinls—not on dlsagn‘t'd 
points, hut on agreed p<un(s that you have agreed to. L(‘l us have au lione.st 
(VHipcralion that is to extend the lumetlcent results of the protocol into the etilln* 
Industry so tliat Philadelphia, <luring strikes, <'an not lm\(‘ it w<»rk attembsl 
to here, and timt we are obliged to seal) on Pluladeljjlua; so that Chw^Oand 
iluring strikes can not lane its work <lone lu'rc. Let us work luind in hand. 
L(‘t Us lionestly cooperate for the luvservation of tlie industry. 

There tire, we know, symikailists and socialists In this jmlustry, but I t<*ll 
j<tu 1 Imnc.stly believe tluit the manufacturer Is eniitlc<] to In* prosperous; otlmr- 
uise tlie men are not going to b(' prospeu-ous, and I udl do me best to put the 
manufacturer In a position uhcro lie can hone-stly carry out the terms ngns'd 
upon. I t<‘ll you that most of (he luen are not in th(‘ bH'ling of destroying niiy- 
tliiiig. We want t<» coo]K‘rat('—but no biineombe about this—wo want to co* 
ofMTate. Imt we can not stand in tin* blind idicy that is otlVrcd to us; we eiin’t 
in tlie blin<l-alley urriingement on (iie subject of agreement for prices, and 
then the bundle^ to 1)0 taken away; and we can only look at tlie prio' INt on the 
wall—-wo can not stand that; and you must agree wltli me that dead na*n can 
not be used to m:ik<* protocols, and tlioy enn’t bo alive to make agreements <m 
(lie prices of labor .and liave protocols ami agreeimuits witli you genllcmen 
and have tlumi dKpu(e<i. 

J>ct me .say soundhing on the sui)joct of the international. There ims been 
a great deal of bad feeling introduced here ami tlieri'—I told you wlieii I 
started tiiat II"urw ich cidUs] himself a scab ngemt; I told you timt If I recited a 
number of ca-'cs j<iu would nirn'o with mo I W’a.s a s<‘ah agent, doing violence 
to c\cry p 'nciple fiiat I considered sacred—simply because of tins impossible 
arrangement, 

II v>u iniioniice an impossil»Ic iirrangeinenf, then naturally it follows that 
tlie International oflicials ami the local union sliould tear each otlier’s hair, that 
llieta* slK'iild be a condition of war inNiead of a condition of peace. Change tlie 
coii'litio’i so tiiat we can all H\e at peace, one with llie other. 

There is no war hetweeu (lie Internationa! and the local union. There Is no 
oceasion for a secretary of war. They do not dl.scredit the lemiersldp of any 
man. Mr. Hillman n'presents tlie host of the workingmen, and I know it: f 
have seen how he Is accepted by them; I have seen tlie hoys carrying him on 
their .slioulders—not .simply as a demagogue—they will come there and take 
up their time and talk business ami they will not talk syndi<‘alism. as Mr. 
Cohen says, hut serious cas<‘s. H<‘ is a most honest man. Mr. William O, 
Thomp.son, the attorney for the union. Is not <-alh*d names hy (he union, but he 
is to-day tlie most n*'-p<Mdcd man in the Imlustry. Not only that, but Paul 
Meyer, tlie man who is a memlier of (iie most monopolistic law’ lirm, as I will 
call it. In thi.s country—a man who has been fighting labor for years, is to-day 
resi>ected and honored by every man in (be shop; and I can bring testimony 
here to prove It. You lunt' Ixhui in Cldcago, and you who have been there 
will not question the fact, hut you will probably agree with me. Win.slow 
told me that these tw’o men, William O. Thompson and Paul Meyer, have 
brouglit the beat contributions to tlie int(‘rest of Inlior in this country that any 
man lias brought. So that there can he no qm^stlon about It; they all agr(‘e 
upon it 

In answer to the question about suhnianufacturers being registered, every 
one of the men you know—ask him If he wants to be subjected to the term.s of 
the protocol. Mo spt^eches about that; otherwise the protocol can not exl.st. 

In answer to the question of the wages, and the term.s of the agreement—no 
speeches about that. It won’t do. Soniehody Infers that it took an attitude 
of Interference, but not an attitude of conciliating. Leave It out. I tliink that 
I can probably agree with you that you can not deliver KK) per rent; well, I am 
willing to take W for the Joint board. Sometimes I am wdlling to go down. 
But I am not willing to have you pass on it when w’e are getting nothing, and 
you are the only judges. It is an Impossible situation. We have a very dlffl- 
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<-ulr propo'-itlon; wo inav bo Hubjortod or ubllgod to take 90 per cent; maybe 
obll^iMl 1o lake 95. and at tlrncK 85 or 8<t—we will have some sort of a show 
an>lio\v. I'.iit muter pn^sent eoiuliU.ms tlie ^q-ie\mu'e l^oard lia^ tuxMi a <lis- 
ojjreenuMit boani—notuxly to <*fiforct'~'be('aii>'e ut the nature of the thin^, the 
coin|ili<-!iijnM of making priivs lien* depeudint; InrKcly upon psycholo^cy. 

Now. lot me t<'II you sometldiiK idiout psyeh(*loi:y—it is very Interostlnu. I 
think .\ou will tliul it In jour experi^-nee, ino. h\ several liuiulrJHl people there 
are many who hav(> a s<uial <‘oii>eieiu‘(*. a tear of not doinii rijiht, tliey have a 
seiwe of'falr plaj. Porhnps lu.t all of theiti lia\e fids, but out of every hundred 
thiM’e will be It)Or 15 men who show that they have a sense of fair play, and 
tliey have a sort of spiritual lite ndated to tlie lalxu’ union that they call fair 
play; they are not iru'n wilht)ut any stoniaehs—they want to eat, too; they are 
not' men \vlu» have not I'amilies—they have families—thoy are so constructed 
tliat they liave to (‘al -i)Ut they ha\(‘ (Ids p^yehoh^ffy, that tli(\v have n social 
conschmee. 

Now, these men are usually made moinhers of iirice committees—ami these 
jiien are in the vaiiL'uani of tin* union; then wo have 70 to 75 per cent of 
tin* “don’t eare” family. Now. (In; maniifm-turer can smell a rat, very 
natui’alh. and he Ilnd-s »iu(. from tlntse nn*n wiio make the price for laboi*, 
who Is working for his lnt<*resi ainl who is m.t working' for his interest, and 
he h, s li t an easy eharne to ”et tlu'se men out of the Job. Now, Retting 
out of n jMb-\uu know what that nu'aiis It was explained yesterday. It 
means puttliii; their faaiilii'S into a starvation condition. Now’, the whole I>usi- 
n(*ss of coiiclljalion and mediation eonu's lU as a heaullful Joke. 

For InsTaine. .lolin Smitli has hei'ii Jlnal. we know’, and it has been said here 
that tlu'ia* are l.odd »*r 5.ooo <d’ Jolin Smiths In the business and In the labor 
union; In* has lu'eii tiled umh'r llie (harm* dial he was found smoking on a 
lire esc;ip(‘ 'Die rules provide that he shall not do that. Well. John Smith 
Is (he chairnian of tin* shop unuai and has h<*en know’ll to he biyal. and h<* 
has been discriminated airainst iK'fore, and the whole attention of the union 
is coiicenlrab*d upon .lohn Smith 

\\’ell. tin* Inisijn'ss avrciit of Hn* union comes in and says. “ Oentlenien, this 
mall is auili.v of an oflv*n''c; in- lias been siuokinj; on tlio fire escajic. 1 move 
dial wt* tun* liiin S;]o.“ Ordinarily In* would ba\«‘ ln'en tilled, for a tirst o(T<*nse, 
$1. Ib* sajs. “1 mow* wa* lliu* him $5“—somebody else says that. Will we 
Come to a tribun.il to d(‘cide this ilumr? No; he Is disebarffed. To-morrow’ 
moniini; anodier fellow’ ('f tin* s.une kind may be In the same place, or any 
<>f the van* lumdred and one c:i.'<(*s for which a man may be discharged for 
what tlie.v call dilliciiU to prove. Mailam ('halrman. 

.Now. wi* iiave h.id an ai.'reena*nt and imderstandln>r with the United Cloak- 
mak»*i>’ Awocialioii of Ibis lown, wlien* dicw* dithcuides are n*medievl, these 
dctVois and dcticicncies. and wi* 1 m\»‘ a board of arbitrali(Ui, and I carried 
away IS out of ‘JO proccedim:s victories f«*r the union. Now. does that mean 
that was w roiii: ami unroa'^onalile. And a syndicalist, as he is known In this 
town, is (oimidcrcil to in* tin* hc.id of the ^ocioloirical department of Colninhla 
Uiihersilj- I rt*fer to liiin, Mr Devine: he is known to be charitable: be Is 
Known to have amoiu; his pcr’-y>nal friends mimorous otticials: he Is not a 
s.\ndlcallst--lad In* w.is l•onvim'^‘d th.it my catme was true: he could not go 
aguiii'^t hi< crm''CU'ncc ami doihlc a;;:iinst me. 

I can say the same for tin* arlutrator for the union. Mr. Weyl. w’ho deoldetl 
.S(uue of my casc^i I haw* avkial manufacturers to decide some of my cases. I 
was perfectly willing to go to a joliher to decide some of my cases—any man 
who was a fair man. whom I couvalered not biased, who had not made up his 
mind before he oann* to conn—anj man of that kind I am willing to take to 
decide any of my casi"<; and I am willing to take any gentleman hero and ask 
him If It is not )»ertccily iruc. and gentleman who knows anything about it. 

Now, you ca’n not maintain the protocol unless you give this answer. You 
must have an Imjvartial Irihunal now to enforce it. and not talk any longer 
about conciliation and mediation. 

We will go In with you. Mr Cohen, on every constructive proposition you 
may make, where wo can helj) you. and we wdl do so in good faith; if you put 
up against us bliinl alleys there will ho riots in New York. 

Mr. Cohen. May I ask Mr. Itlsno a few questions? 

The Chairman. You may. Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. CoHKN. Mr. Blsno, you have been described by Dr. Hourwlch as one of 
his friends^ and I atsume you are? 

Mr. BisNo. I am. 
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Mr. CoHUN. You sold, when you first started, you believed that Mr. Biurulel.s 
was in the main right, almost wholly? 

Mri CouEii.^lto' you Miare Dr. Hourwich’s feelings agnlust the board of arbi¬ 
tration In our Industry? 

.Mr. Bihno. I do not. 

Mr. (’oiit-N. You have eonfidenee In their Integrity, have you? 

Mr, Bisno. I ha\e. „ , , . , 

Mr (’ohfn. Have vou confidence in their umlerst.uiding of llio indu.stry? 

Mr. Bisno. I havei only I want to submit some (luallttcallon of that 

■Mr. UoHEN. You may. ... . , 

Mr Bihno. This industry requires a great deal of work. Mr. Braudels is a 
very bu.sy man, and he runs a law oiliee, 1 understand, lie is also an active 
lou'rnalist and, If I am not mistaken, he jirobalily has enough for in men 1o 
■,lo; he is a very active unin. He gets idso it great deal of work with regard 
Jo our otluM* sifiijitjon. , , , , 

Mr. (’oiiFN. Tliot ou!y niOJins tliot the work that they tlo is Dot as mueli as 
jou would liko tlioni (0 do. 

Mr. Hjs.vo. That is so. 

Mr. (.’ouKN- J»ul .so far as tho work thoy tia\o il<mo is loixonied, Jiave y()U 
anV fault to tiiid witli its ollicioiH-} ? 

.Mr. Bisno. 1 haw tio (nu'siion tliat they are on koiumuiI principles. 

Mr! (’oHKN. You think they are rikdit? 


Mr. Bisno. Yes. 

Mr. (’miKx. I do n<tt kimw wlietlier you know' it or not, hut do you know 
tliat your proposition for aii fiiiparlial elialnnan had been subinltted to the 
iKiard'of arbitration, and was considered hy them? 

Mr. Bisno. TIuit I.s wiiar I undersiand. 

Mr. ('oiiEN. You undersjaiul tlial? 

Mr. Bisno. But, Mr. Colieii. I want to qualify tlds answer. I heff your par¬ 
don. The position with Mr. Braudels I Oeiieve is ri^ht, and lie says to us, 
•‘Centlemen. I am an urldtralor, I am a conellialnr. you trenllemen anree on 
iliis proposition, aiu! then T will pass alon}^ with >ou, and that w'lll lieeomc 
the law of die industry, and unless you ucutlemen come to this board and 
.s;\y to US, or jin\b*.idy, we a;;reo tlnit ou;rlil (o he an iiiiparllid tribunal 

(o onforee tlie provisions of t)ii‘ a;:remneut. if you say that, we say all riu'ht.’ 
'I’lien Mr. B.raiidels can e<ujie to >on and say. “AH ri;iht. let us con.sldcr It 
this way,” but if you dLsa;rree Brandeis won’t deenle for you, and tin* reason 
that lie woti’t decide is In ol»ediene<' to his philosofdiy. 'Iliis wliole Imslness 
IS not an arhitrtdion. it is only l)elnK more or les.s a;.'re(Mi m tbinjts whm-e we 
I an tind out before, and wlien I am si)eakiiu; of tiKhliui,' it o\it I tio noj mean 
strikc.s and 1 ask you hert* in piililie, will >ou for the manufaeltirers a^cree to 
lia\e an Inipjirtlartrihunal to decide the questions that iuive htsm aKreetl. not 
Hint hiive been dl.sairreed. Imt lni\e btsm a^reeil. and I tell you that Brandeis 
won’t deeiilc it for you beeiuise Itis lint* of roasonin;.', jind I b(dle\e hi' is risiit, 
Is not to arbitrarily decide; In* wants to I’oncillate; lie wants to brini; the 
union anil the iiianufacturrs’ association loj^eihtT and he.ir both sides and s(‘e 


how near they can ko. , , , . 

Mr. (.N)Ui:n. Mr. Bisno. you saiil >ou tlld not want any speecnmaklntt. I lt‘a'‘e 
hidp Die to underslutid your position liy tinswerliijr my tpii'siionfl. I want to 
know wluit 1 am to do. You say tho Itoard of arbitration will not decide anj- 
thliiK. 1*0 you know rlmt the matters Unit wmv submitted, utter flie deadlock 
conferenivs uiM»n these various propositions wore .suiunifKsl under the rules 
whicli provided (hut the'decision of the board of arbitration shall be binding 
upon both parties? Do you know that there is now pending, under con.sidera- 
tlon hy the board of arbitration that are nttendiiiff to the rules, that (he 
decision of the hoard of arbitration shall lie hlndini; upon both sides? Do you 
know that that Is the fact at the present time; can you not answer that yes 


or no, Mr. Bisno? , , 

Mr. Bisno. I would like to ask the chairman to answer this question by 
putting In the nec'essary qualiftcatlons. 

The Ch.\irman. Yes. 

Mr. Bisno. Thank yon very much. 

Mr. Cohen. I would like Mr. Bisno to answer It. , v • 

Mr. Bisno. Mr. Cohen, the truth of the matter Is that this whole buslneM 
Is a ifreat deal a question of attitude. If Mr. Brandeis would find ttat the 
whole protocol would be broken up if he gave us a chairman, he woU t give it 
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to iw. If Mr. BrandeiH would find that this whole protocol Is likely to be 
broken up iinh«‘S ho w«)ukl /jive us a chairman, he probably would. It Is a 
question of the attitude on the part of the mind of both parties, the union and 
the manufacturers’ ussoclutlon. \\'e have expressed our attitude of mind. We 
want you to express your utlltuile of niin<l so that we can come before Mr. 
Brnndels and put It to him in a shape In wld<*h ho Is likely to absorb this 
whole tliliiK—tile arbitrary conciliations and mediations—and we ask you for 
an attiiude of mind. 

Mr. (’oHKN. 'riu*n you want the commission to understand that the present 
dliUcuIty is nol thal the manufacturers wvre willin/; to submit the matter lo 
arl)ltrnllon, but that tlaTo is somethin/; with the matter of the attitude of the 
mimi of the clmlrmnn toward the proposition? 

Mr. lUsNo. Tho aititmle of the miml of the mnnufa<*turers testifyln/; here Is 
that every one of tliem is in sulisuintml disagreement with tlie idea of tlie 
chairman. 

Mr. (‘oTiEN. Kv(‘n If we were, do jou believe that your rea.sonin/; In favor 
of an impartial <*halrnmn is sound? 

Mr. His,NO. ^ es. 

Mr. CoMKN'. I)o you lM‘!ieve you can convince an inqinrlial tribunal that you 
are sound upon that proposition? 

Ml'. P.ISNO. V«‘S. 

Mr. Cohen. Yon believe thal Pr. Weyl and ^Ir. Hrandeis and Mr. H.amllton 
11<*II are mi Impartial tribunal? 

Mr. Hisno. I ilo. 

Mr. Cohen. 'Dien why don’t you loave a qne.stlon which you believe to be 
perfi'ctly souml, and which you think you may convince an impartial triliunal 
Is sound, to tlie impartial tribunal In which you have confidence, where it 
resides? 

Air. Hisno. I have no oI)|ection to leave It to (liom, except Avitli the.se am- 
pllticatlon.s. This Impartial tribunal has already before expressed its opinion 
that it can not sit in court os an arbitrary power; tiiat It cun only sit in 
court as a willln)j and a mediatin/; power; and tliut when both sidks come 
near Imvin/; a union (d’ oiunion lliat it Is tlie province of rid.s court to come In 
and lielp both sides to emn-t It into law and carry it out. 

Mr. CoHKN. 1 was aware what >our ditlicnlty is, Mr. Hisno, and let me 
state tills to you for your information, biH-aiise it is a very vital matter for 
you In determlnim; vviiat your polici<‘s are: You were here at the time when 
tho board was acting In a conciliatory way. Ttie board bus sim'e determined 
111 several matters that it has powm*. In <'aso of a deadlock, actually to decide 
and those <le<*i'<lons are bindim; upon botli parties. Now. if it be true tliat 
the board of arbitration to-day iuis powm* to make a decision, absolute power 
binding upon iioth parties- 

Mr. Hisno. Is It the altitude of mind timt It Is willing to do It? 

Mr. Cohen. Y»'s ; but it wants to <'(>nsl<lor both sides of the question of the 
impartial triluiiuil. Now;, you certainly do not staml for a proposition that 
means tliat both siiles shall not la* considered on tliat question, do you’ 

Mr. Hisno. No. sir. 

Mr. CoMFN. You want it con.shlered on its merits, not because you Hisno 
say so, or becmi'^e I. ('ohen, say no; you want It considered on its merits’ 
don’t you? ’ 

Mr. Hi.sno. Yes, sir. 

« opl>ortunity to jire.sent the exiKTlence in the Hart 

Sohaffner & Marx sltuathm? ’ 

Mr. Hisno. I do. 

Mr. (^iHKN. And IP yon were honestly convinced by argument that it would 
not work in this industry, even though it vvorketl in the Hart, Sohaffner & 
Marx industry, yon would lie nauly to open y(>ur mind on the subject? 

Mr. Htsno. My mind Is always open. 

Mr CoHKN. Whnt la your objection, then, knowlni? th«t tlie board of arbitra¬ 
tion Is an Impartial tribunal, wbleh you resiieet, that It Ima the power to de¬ 
termine this question, and if you believe you are right, what la the objection 
tlien to your submitting that question to them for their final decision? Could 
iw)t .you say: “ I agree now that I, on behalf of mv clients, will abide by any 
decision that that Impartial tribunal renders,” But I want you to present the 
experience of the Hurt, SohnfTuer & kfarx ease. I want you to prmnt eyery 
argument that you can make for the Impartial tribunal; I want you to haye 
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an open mind as to liow far it can apply to tJie clonk-inakinR situation in New 
York: now, are you ready to do that before the board of arbitration? 

Mr. Bisno. Tliat is a very fair and candid question for Mr. Cohen to ask 
me. but I can not answer it unless I give some sort (►f a history of this story. 

Mr. Brandels has assunuMl the attitude of a conciliator, and does not divide 
tile situation between the powers necessary to enforce great questions, and the 
IK)W('rs necessary to bring about a union of opinion on di.sagreeing questions, 
and be has l>een, on general principles, In the attitude of mind of c'onclllatlon. 
I.ei me recite to you an instarice, and I wUl then tell you my opinion about it. 

Mr, CoitK.N. But 1 want to say- 

The Chairman. Let Mr, Bisno finish. 

Mr. CoiiEN. I want to ask Ids opinion, and I may bo able to save some time 
Just to keep your point, if my interruption doe.s not help you to keep it, but 
l)r. .\Ioskowitz, the clerk of tlie board of arbitration—will you lake his altitude 
for Hie board of nri)itration, us at the iiresent time? 

Mr. Bikno. I have a great deal of confidence in Dr. Moskowitz. 

Mr. Cohen. Will you take Ids word up<ui it? 

Mr. Bisno. I .suppo.se so. 

Mr. <\)HEN. I ask, Madam Chairmait, in \iew of the challenge made to me, 
that Dr. Mo.skowitz he asked to slate from the decisions of the board, and 
from the mlmitos of the boanl of arbitraiioii, wiiat the altitude of tlie board is 
wuh reference to Its power to decule submitted matters, aftiM* they bav(‘ gone 
tliroiiL'h eoiib'i'mici*. b(*cuns<‘ apjiarentl.v Mr. Bisno, sinee he left for New York. 
1ms m»t lasMi familiar, as I !ia\<‘ been, witli the attitmle of the board of arlh- 
tralion. Are you willing, Mr. Ibsno, before yon proceed with your explana¬ 
tion. to liave tliat oHieial statement of what tlie attitmle of the board of arbi¬ 
tration Is, and the method by v.ideJi tliey x>i‘ocoed to ileterndno? 

.Mr. Bisno. IVrfectly willing iJmt Dr. Moskowitz will give me bis motives. 

The (’IIMILMAN. ^oii have linislied? 

Mr. Bisno. I agree with Mr. ('ohen on tliat, that Dr. Moskowitz Is to have tin* 
floor, but I only want to submit one e.xperience I Inue had with Mr. Bramlels 
on lids. I ha\(‘ told 1dm of all tin* troubles we have hud In the union, and he 
said. “(Jet together with the mamifacturers. and conciliate.” I told him that 
we liad coneiliared. and that the other side did not (‘onclllate, and he .said, 
“SwiaU It oi*^” and I told 1dm that we were doing all the sw'eating ami (he 
other fellow not sweating at all. 

-Mr. Cohen I do not agree with you on that. Ther«‘ Is a lot of iiersplration 
on onr side too. 

Mr. Bisno. I said that our men arc discharged, ami I considered subjected to 
shiiwaiioii in luuidreds of <‘ases, ami that they run their business smootldy and 
qidefly, and keep on disagreeing in the griexanee bemrd. He sunl, “ You can not 
.siihmit tlii.s to arbitrary rule” lie suggested to me that if a certain gentleman 
was put Into tliat grievance board, he would agns* to have him pass u])on se\- 
eral cont<*sted Issues, etc., so that Mr. Bramleis Is extremely difficult and 
very much prejudiced, as I would cull It, on this proposition, ami yet, Mr. <’ohen, 

I have (xmfidence in Mr. Brandeis, and I believe that If we come to him and tell 
Idm <tur story and all of onr story. (Imt if wi* can only get time enough—the 
man Is very busy—I bellev»» he w’oiild conceile that ngrissl cases ouglit to be 
subndtteil, and wlmt has bm*n agreed on sliould be subject to enforcement, and 
not talk. 

Mr. Cohen. May we hoar Dr. Mo.skowitz on that, Ixs'uuse I want to ask Mr. 
BImio some more questions. 

Dr. Hocrwich. A good many charges have been made against me, and I 
think it is no more than fair that I should have a chance to say something. 

Mr, Cohen. I w’on’t be more than a few minutes. 

Tlie Chairman. Dr. Hourwich, wlien we have heard from Dr. Moskowitz and 
Mr. Cohen, we will hear you. 

TESTIMONY OF DK. HENEY MOSKOWITZ. 

Mr. Cohen. You are the clerk to the board of arbitration, are you not? 

Dr. Moskowitz. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. You have been present at all of tliese sessions of tlie board of 
arbitration held during tlie last year or two, have you not? 

Dr. Moskowitz. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And especially those sessions that have been held recently, and 
you are familiar with the practice of the board of arbitration, art* you not? 
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Dr. MaHKowi'iz. I am. 

Mr. Cohen. May I ask you to staiul up, as tl)o Poxes are hiding your view. 
Are there fa^nding to-day before the board of arbitration certain questions 
which were deadU)ck(‘d hePiro tlit‘ ]>oard of grievances ns a conference hotly? 

Dr. AIosk(HV'itz. Yes; there are. 

Mr. CoifKN. Those questioriH were submitted to tlu* board of arbitration for 
final d<‘Cislon, were they not? 

Dr. Moskowitz. Yes; tht^y wore. 

Mr. (’oitKN. And you .so understood it? 

Dr. Moskowitz. I understand, 

Mr. CoHKN. Among those questions was ti proposition siibralttod for an Im¬ 
partial chairman for (lie boar<l of grievances? 

I>r. Mokkowjtz. The proposition for an impartial chairman, or the general 
prorK>Hltton to overcome tlie deadlocks and grievances In tlie board of grievances. 

Mr. (!ohkn. Wa.s (lie miitUa* dls<aiss4‘d before tlie board <*f arbitration? 

Dr. Mohkowitz. TIk* matter was dlseussed before tlie board of arbitration, 
and al.s(> discns.sed after conference. Madam ITesi<lont, may I just add liere 
one word? 

Tlie Chaiuman. Yes, Doctor. 

Dr. Momivowitz. I want to .'-ay that thi.s question of an impartial chairman, 
and the question of oM'rconiing ileadlocks in tli»‘ grievance eommlttee, Is being 
earefully Investigated liv llu‘ lioard of arlntraiion, and tliey intend to make a 
detinito decision upon lids matter. Tlie botird at no time expressed any opinion 
one way or the oilier on tlie sulijoct. At the last meeting of the board after it 
had decided a question of wag(*s, it also <li‘clded to contlnne to Investigate the 
working of the grie\anco coinimUeo for (lie purpo.se of enlightening it before 
It rendered a deelslon. 

TId.s qtiestion is still up before the board of arbitration, and I want also to 
add this one nanark: And that is. tliat the boani of arliltration ns a board has 
always been lotli to decide (luesilons before they have bmi considered in con- 
ferenc(‘ and before ttu' tiiachinery of conciliation has been exhausted, but tliat 
<loes not iiK'au tliat the lioard of arliltration lias not been ready to give final 
(leelslonM on (luestions, after the nincldnery of <-<mclllation has been cxiiausted 
and after eonl’eremv, and (his {larticulur mutter concerning an impartial chair- 
man Is reis'lving very serious eonsidiTiitton by the lioard. 

Mr. (kiHKN. or in other wonts, in short. Dr. Mohkowitz, the suggestion made 
by the union of an imparllal cliairmaii for (1 h‘ purpose of avohimg deadlocks 
Is now under eonsideralion liy the hoard of arbitration; it has power to decide 
that question finally? 

Dr. Moskowitz. It luis, finally. 

Mr. C’oJiKN. And you umlerstand botii sidi's are bound by llie decision? 

Dr. Moskowitz. r>oih sides bound by the (le<*isiun. 

Mr. CotiKN. Do you understand there Is to be a session of the board, of 
arbitration to-morrow morning? 

Dr. Moskowu'z. There j.s. 

Mr. t’oHKN. Will the board be willing to hoar Mr. Disno present any argu¬ 
ments that he wants to present in behalf of the Ideas that he thinks are 
valuable? 

Dr. Moskowitz. With the greatest of pleasure the hoard will be very glad 
to hear Mr. IMsrio. 

Mr. CoHKN. .And I assume, of course, if there are any criticisms on that the 
board will take them Into eonsidoration? 

Dr. Moskowitz. lOxactly. 

Mr. Cohen. Now you said tlie hoard liad made a careful Investigation and 
study of the workings of the board of grievances? 

Dr. Moskowitz. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Ilow long has that investigation taken; how long a time has 
It covertHl ? 

Dr. Moskowitz. It Investigated a niimher of them and this was one of 
them and, ofTlmnd, I think It has taken over, I think, six or eight months; 
perhaps longer; I do not remember exactly. 

Mr. Cohen. Who is paying for that investigation? 

IV. Moskowitz. Both sides. 

Mr. CoHBN. Arwl the report of that investigation has not yet been made? 

Dr. Moskowitz. Has not yet been made. 

Mr. Cohen. So that it can be made as soon aa It la completed to this very 
board? ' . » 
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Dr. Moskowitz. To this very board; In fact, U will be made to the boanL 
I would like to say this. Madam President, that tlie hoard did decide om 
question, and that Is tlxe question of InereaslnR the wajres of one branch of 
the week \v(*rkers, the {>resKers; and, ns a result of Its decision, an increase 
nnjomitlnjr to .$3(X),0<X> annually was awarded to this l)ran<-h of the Industry. 

Mr. CoiiK.v. And was It observed by the manufacturers? 

Dr. Moskowitz. I think it wa.s; I am sure it was, 

Mr. ConKN. Have you heard any protest? 

Dr. MosKowirz. No. iVrhnps I ini^dil a<i<l jhat I have not heard any pro- 
tONt; perhaps that would bo more accurate. I have not InvestipittMi that 
matter. I wi.sh also to say that the board is still consl<lerinj; the other 
que.stions uhlcli it is iiivesii;,mtinf; and has not yet decldeil (Ui those questions; 
arid mo.si iiiqxjrtant, in my jmlgraent, Is the overcoming of the deadlocks in 
the grievance commlitta?. 

Mr. ConF.N. Dr. Moskowitz, one more question. Do you remenilmr that 
after the lirst year of ex{M‘rlence with the protocol that tiiere was friction over 
llie workings of tlie machinery of the board of grievances? 

Dr. Moskowitz. I do. 

Mr. CoiiKN. N’(AV. you will remember also that rules \\<Te adopt^sl under 
^\hich the organizaiton is now working. 

Dr., Moskowitz. Ido. 

Mr. DonrN. Tlie inaird of grievances? 

Dr. Moskowitz. I do. 

Mr. Cohen. Was it not the lioard of ari)itration tliat <llscovore<i those ruh's 
and promnlguted them for both parties? 

I'r. Moskowitz. It was the hoard. 

Mr. <'owKN. And afUT discussion? 

Iir. Moskowt'jz. After discussion. 

.Mr. (V)HEN. And after difTeronecs ladween both s(<les? 

Dr. Moskowitz. AihI after <hfferences hetwcsui bofli slde.s. 

Mr. CoiiKX. And the rules c\ere finally laid d<ovn by the board of arbitration? 

Dr. Moskowitz. The rules were linally laid d<m n l)y llie boanl of arbitration, 

Mr. Cohen. Is tlu^re any reason that you know (if to-day if tlie board of 
nrliitratlon is ^rusted ns an Impartial body, why it can not mend or add to 
tiu'se ruU‘s so 'j> to relieve friction? 

Dr. Moskowi.'z. Tliere is no naisoii. I wouhl like to add this, Madam 
President, to onligbten you upon that one subjc'ct, that after the protocol was 
signed both aides experienced gn‘at diillculty in miforcing tills protocol, Ixvnuse 
tlie union said “ We are not allowixl to send a delegate to s(‘e whidher this 
jirotocol Is In force,” and on that account tlie board of arbitration established 
tills institution of the chTks; in otluT words, the institution of the clerks was 
established to facilitate the enforcement of the protocol, and If the board of 
arbitration had authority to estaldish the institution of tlie ejerks, to facilitate 
tlie enforcement of the protocol, c<*rtainly tlie lioard of arbitration has authority 
to modify Its pres(mt Institution, if It Is defective in any particular resiwct. 

Mr. Cohen. One other thing- 

The Chairman. Mr. Cohen, just one question only. 

Mr. CoHKN. Did Mr. Bramhds say at llie in'-! srssiou of the board sub¬ 
stantially these words: “I think that on all the evidonce tliat has reached us, 
mid every Indication that has reached ns, lliere has lusui a very strong desire 
on tlie part of the manufacturers, and so far as we know extraonilnarlly 
successful, of making tlie members live up to tlie agreement. I recognize, 
everyb<Kly must recognize, tlio dillicuity that (here Is on either side to eiliicate 
nuunbi'rs, and so far as I am concerned, while >(ui gentleirmn are Impresseil 
''llh the dlflicnUles and defects of this machinery, naturally I am constantly 
aiuaz(sl wh(‘n I come back wltli wlial \ou gentlemen have eomplalnod about?” 

Dr. Moskowitz. He did say that, Madam President. 

Mr. Cohen. That Is all. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Now Dr. Hourwich. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. ISAAC A. HOURWICH—Recalled. 

Mr. Hourwich. Madam Chairman an<l gentlemen of the commission, when I 
hear my esU*enie<l colleague, Mr. Cohen, talk of me. I am always reminded of 
(loethe's famou.s po<*m, “ Keinecke, the Fox.” Those who have read It will 
I»robubly appreciate It. I am very proud of the description of ray powers that 
iinve been given here hy Mr. Cohen, and all I have to say Is that this man U a 
prophet, and 50,000 people will take my word for it 

3SS19—S. Doc. 415,04r-l—vol 2-0 
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T 1 powerful maT\, ftiid I certainly apiirpcintA 

coiDpliiwi'f' Yf ’ ■' If it were not for him, I do not knu^^■ wh^ l 

liiniK 777/uicnuwy is a very ImperfKt Instrument, ami 






/!/(• /I M'j'y 

.,,111 think It is III llii' 


„':,»l,l he l”■'■'^,'‘’'"';l"|,!fwil^''not Ml\ )'<*ca«se IKSslble to «i,„(o oY 
.s/,,/i<it'r;iiilili' iniiiui'^ frenchniea said that the i-Vniians 

VVrans,* dicv’ win tell you a long seatemv, «,„( 
".III, Ill'll I vr lull at the wry end they will pat la rJie luinl 
I’lic.iiiiiiK Ilf Die "liole seutence. 

.. .. I,I |■„|.■,.^, I.I lint III that Jii.'.f >'i,nj "nicht,” and the 

re7lll7 t r :Z.li.g H enlirely .lilferent froin rtimt It «'as iafendai to he. 

7ny, lirst of nil. 1 uant to sii.v in r,nl lo Unit [lorsomil nia ter you June 
Itfifl hi'foro you /ny Iritcr. I sluft'il ifui/o «‘l(‘;irl.v that It A\ay ii siinp/e, j)ri\a(o 
ta/k a/iri no ..m-r of niiv IJml on Iho part of flic niannfacturers. Unit talk 
orlKlnafcd after ft la-tainc know I waM riiiitlin^c flic oi'i^aiiizatiou; consequently, 
there wan no pfts.silnl/f \ of an indnctaiient for me to p> over to the otlier siile. 
a/af fo /^rlhe ino am/ fake me auay from fhe orpinization. I tendered iny 
resi/^tiaf/on /Ivo (ini.'s, I finally .sani I u<mld not slay with this organization, 
hecaiHo / ran iiof .'s/ay uiili those <“(*mlilions, ami ^^l^erl my term ext>ired I 
\V(»uId he fnM\ 1 was impeaeited, ami (lie ehargos were withdrawn, but the 
fact was this; Tt was (hen known (hat tlie qiK'.stlon of my appointment or re- 
ehs-i'oM was raisetl !<y tho op(‘ra(ors loeaKy, (Jiat (he minority was in favor of 
my rei irn. hiif (he majorily of (he joint iioard voied against me. 

If ^va.s peri<M-{iy plain fha( 1 was not going to Stay with the organization, 
and it was later on that the refi-iamdum vote was taken and the majority 
of (lie memhership Mistanied (lie minority oii’thc joint hoard. Tiiere was no 
Impiilatiofi of aiwtiii'm' ilislionorahie to (he manufacturers’ association in tlie 
ilrst place, not e\«*n ])i-eM’otis. A few manufacturers iuni said: “This lnw>-er 
Is going to (piil. He is a good lawuT. IVe eun find some use for him. You 
must (sigage him,” and (Ikuv was just this general talk. That talk w'ug dis¬ 
torted into tlie charge of hriliery. I have never made that charge. I have 
re|)udia(ed (hat cliurge iu public .as elliciently as I could. 

Now, I want to say someihing al>out lliat thealrical display that you had here 
to-day—alxuit liaise eight boxes. If instead of these eight boxes, tilling eight 
cases, you had 7..“no (-nses, you would luive 7,500 boxes. There would be no 
room In tills hall I’or tluan. 

Now, it is not as had as it is representfHi. Let us know W’hat those eight 
cas<*s w'ore. 'Phey wtaa- not eases of grievances, over four buttons or eight 
buttons. The hoard of arhiiratloii sat lliere.ovor questions of legislation, every 
question affecliiig the enlire industry. 'I'liere was an immen.se amount of 
testimony o\er wages. <»\er conditions of labor. Fifteen proi>ositions had 
!H*en before (lie camleia'iice of manufacturers and union men, and on those 
fifteen proposiiions some Inal hern agias'il uihui, others were submitted to the 
board of arbitration for decision, and naturally there was a great deal of 
writ Km evidence. 

\V<‘ dhl not want \\u><v 7,r.(Ki eases to come before the board of arbitration. 
We (lid not want tiuna to ailnirnle; l>ut what wo do want is those cases upon 
wldcli a n“as4mnl»le agre^nieiit can not he renchi'd, and that ought to be 
perKK'tly plain. 

It Is m>t u question of 7,500 cases. According to what has been shown here 
there were only 170 cas<'s. all i^Md. in alxuit three years. By the way, during 
niy incumbency tliere were onl} Kl, and tliose cases wore not small cases, not 
trivial cases. 

Let mo tHi you what those cases were. Mr. Cohen read to you page 320, 
but let me tell you somellung aixmt page H.*!!, which he has not read and which 
will he very Interi'sting. Pagt's [VM) ami :t:U are as follows: 

“ (’hairman Brandkis. Is there any case on which the Ixiard deadlocked on 
a question of fact? 

“ Mr. CoHKN. I know' of none. 

“Chairman Braniieis. Well? 

“ Mr. Auklson. No, sir. 

“Dr. Houbwich. I guess questions of fact and law'- 

“Mr. CoHBN (interp<Mlng). Policy—the deadl(x?k: not just on the question 
of fact, but it appears from the ret'ord that they deadlocked upon the consid¬ 
eration, upon the law. 

“ Dr. IIovBWicH. Well, upou the construction of the fact In the ll0it of 
the law.' 
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•‘Sir. CoHKN. Yes. 

•‘Mr. Bhandeis. Au< 1 tliat question—did It Involve both law and fact? 

“Mr. Cohen. Yes. 

“ Dr. IIorKwicH. Yes. 

‘‘Chalriiinn Buandeih. But the that created the deadlock was the ex¬ 

istence of the ley:al principle or a policy? 

“Dr. IIoiEwiMi. Yes.*’ 

Now, that was on pa^re H31. Now let me tell you what Mr. Cohen said la 
rei;artl to that on pa^e 316. 

‘'I>r. llourwlch and I are In accord. The hly:hest tribunal, a.s speedily as 
possilde, l.s the only remedy for seriou.s comlltions of thinj;.s otuicerninj' the 
Inierpretation of the protocol and the rights and obligations of the parlies. And 
the clerks can not a^Tee; they must not uKree. It is their business (o liK'lit 
Ithal Is, Mr. Coheiil, m> business to Hk'bt. It is Mr. lamdon’s business \o titrlit. 
It is Lu*. Hourwich’s busim*s.s to ll;;ht on those fimdamontul things that they 
believe in. They can only submit lor the tinal Interpretation to the tribunal 
that is created for that pun>ose.’’ 

It is my businej'S to liulit, n<ron]iu;: to Mr. Colum. for prlucliiles. and tlmt 
Is ilu* only lliinit that I liave fou;rht ftir. 

Minhiiu Chniriuaii and gentlemen of tin* commi.''si<>n, when I us(sl lliat 
DuUnplior I think I made a ini.slaKe, because wlam p»‘(*|»le begin to nuslnteriiret 
inctaphors we g<'t anywhere. What I meant. I Hunk, was peidVctly clear. 
We have two distinct dassi's of cases: Cast-s over cvuilroversies, over four 
or ciudit buttons, and caM's involving princii)los. 

d'hat work was divbled, conciliation was assigned to my a.ssistant—that Is, 
Mr. Wi.shnak—who argued tlR‘ (|Uestion heia*; ami cas(\s where <'onciiiallon 
Jiad failcil were asslgmsl to me. I was really «'niy the (lerk in name; In fact, 
I was counsel for the union, ami I Imve Iksui in.strudisl by the joint board 
to atH>‘»itd another assistant, who will do tin* work that Mr. Wlshnuk had been 
doing before his resignation. I prop(>se<l to do that; if I liave not done 1(, It l.s 
iKsaase we are in tins state of turmoil. I do m>t ju'opose to do m‘Xt year any- 
tiling that I liave not «lone iH'ftire, and cotis»spiciiily all these oratorical etTtsts 
about the bull In the cliiiui shop are absolutely irrelevant. I am not going 
to a china shop wlu're conciliation is liiddeii so you can not sts* it; that will 
be (lone by sorieboily else. Wliat I shall tlo Is that wliicli 1 have been doing 
hendot'ore. 1 'hall apjM'ar in tliose cases where, aceorclmg to Mr. (hihen, it is 
my iluty to tight, where it wants me to light, and that is all tlirn'o Is to it 

tet us come now to tills qm-stion alaiut vviiat the Imurd of nrhltratioii ha.s 
de<-ided to do. It lias been said here tluit the mailer was submitted lu tlie 
lioanl of arbitration. 

Now, blessed be tlie memory of Sir Isaac Pltmau, I say again. Human mem¬ 
ory is a very bad instrument Once ITof. Munslerberg, of Harvanl, nia<le an 
e\[M‘nmeitt. lb* read a story to bis s<diool in psychology, ami asked iheiu if 
they would write if down after he read it; and lie received 20 different .stute- 
inenis on a very slmjile fact, and there was no controv(‘rsy involved there. 

Hi-re we have heard from Mr. Cohen and Dr. Moskovvll?., wlio Is a friend of 
mine, tliat the mutter lias bwn siibniitteil to the board of arbitration. It has 
not; and the record will presently bear me out. Let me tell you the whole 
hl.story of It. 

We were discussing that proposition lo before the conference; that was tlie 
proix)sltion of the Impartial chairman. We eouhl not agree ui>on it. Finally, 
after some discus.sion, Mr. Cohen, Mr. London, and myself had lunch together, 
and we conciliated. We devi.sed a s<-lieme. He sabl that his constituents 
would not stand for any reformation of the boar<l of grievance.?, but what they 
w'ould do W’ould be to liave a suflleient number of substituie.s for the principal 
arbitrators. U|X)n this plan we agreed. Then we came again before the con¬ 
ference, and there the question arose: “How many sub.stitutes should we 
liuve?” They vvante<l only one substitute. I said, “One would not do,” be¬ 
cause that vvouhl leave us without a substitute for our principal arbitrator; 
and what I said is on record, Mr. Hillquit. We have already one substitute, Dr. 
Weyl; and if Dr. We.vi is unable to be pr(.‘sent tliere would be nobody. So, 
finally, it v^’as agreed that there should be two substitutes for each arbitrator. 
That was tlie plan upon which Dr. Cohen and I agri'eil. 

Then we came before the full conference, and the manufacturers said that 
this arrangement ought to be reiwrted for the information of the board of arbi¬ 
tration, simply os a matter of courtesy to them, and we did so. 
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What happened? Mr. Bran<lels and the other arbitrators became displeased 
with that scljeine. Have you ever heanl Of arbitrators Interfering when the par¬ 
ties have ugrtMHiV It Is tiie duty of arbitrators to arbitrate disputes; It Is not 
their duty to create disputes; and tliat Is wliat Mr, lirandels has done, and I 
charge him right hi-re with it. 

When wc preseiUed a scheme tliat was satisfactory to us he began to find 
fault witli It. It was not his tai^lncss to do it, and I told him that right there, 
and tlmt the function of the board of arbitration was to pass upon the ques¬ 
tions tliat hud been submitted, and that (piestioii has not betm submitted. 

What was the rosnlt? Ho said he would take It under advisement; and ho 
kept It ov(T two montliH; and then, meanwhile, somehow or other an Impres- 
Sion was formetl by my former associate, Mr. London, that Mr. Braudels and 
tlio board were favorabh' to a scheme of an impartial chairman; and he came 
iHJfore the board of arbitration, and he said he preferred that scheme of the 
impartial chairman. Tlie result was that Mr. Cohen was released under the 
ohIlgiUlon—under tlie arrangement we made. If we repudiate an agreement In 
which we have entered, naturally the other side Is free from obligation; and 
he said that ho did not belle\e in tlmt scheme at all, and that he yielded only 
because I had maile a statement tliore that I had a technical right to invoke 
the governor in case w'c can not get our arbitrators to attend to our business, 
and he jM*rsonully did not belie\e in it, and the whole scheme fell through. 

The»vfore, I said to tlu* iHuird of arbitration on this issue, this question 15, 
uiioii which we were ilebating liofore the conference, this has not boon agreed 
upon, and tlierefore we now submit it; and what did Mr. Brundels say? I will 
rend to you wliat he said. 

Mr. Braudels sa>s as follows, on pages 388 nild 389 of tlie minutes: 

“We therefore Hugg(‘st that, so far as the proposition of unieiiding the ma¬ 
chinery of (lie pro(o<-ol is coiK-erned, with a \i(wv of securing some better metbod 
of adjudicating the dilhcuUy which swms to require urgent treatment, that that 
matter be referred buck to tlie board of grievances for consideration, or through 
the board of grievances to the coiifererice, If It still exists, however those iuler- 
ested may tliink (he best way of treating the matter. If after that has betm 
done, and after the mailer lia.s l>C‘en fully considered by the board—that means 
the board of grievumi's, er possibly tlie board of arbitration—ymi believe that 
we <-an he of any as.sisiance in considering your conclusions, we shall, of course, 
be very glu<l to take the matter up with you later.” 

I was not born in this eouiitry, but 1 have lived here more than 23 years, and 
I Ihink I umh'rstand Kuglish u little bit. If tlmt means anything, it means that 
the maiter has got to go back to the board of grievances or to the conference; 
in otlier words, (he tl\e w('eks (liat we lia\e bemi arguing in conference are not 
enough for Mr. Braudeis; lie wants us to waste time again in useless argumen¬ 
tation, then ctmie to him again and submit that mutter. He <loes not regard the 
muttiT (hal has been submitted to him, am! there is not tlie slightest Indication 
that (he hoard was going to take up tills matter. If it has, it is news to me. I 
heard of It th<‘ tirst lime this morning. The matter has not been submitted, 
and. as a matter of fad. our only attempt at conelllatiou was thwarteil by Mr. 
Braudeis. 1 do not inaki* any charge of lack of integrity against Mr. Braudeis. 
1 ne\er did. I’lio record will bear me out. What I say is that Mr. Brundels 
ban not iHu-formed Ids duty, because lie can not admit that be i)erformed his 
duty, which is among tliese things lu* Interrupted. He has not performed the 
duty for which we askisl liiui, but, nt the same time, he has assumed authority 
to overrule an ugiasnnent reached between the partk*s, and that is not the prov¬ 
ince of the arbitrator. 

Mr. Blsno is n friend <if mine: I regret, In.stend of confining his testimony to 
that which he knew of his own know ledge, lie went Into the question of arbitra¬ 
tion. He was never present at n single session of the board of arbitration. 
All sessions of the board of arliitration. with the exception of one which took 
plnc*e In 1011, occurretl Imfore his coming, or were held in 1913, after he had left. 
He has not read all those voluminous packets of testimony. He knows of Mr. 
Brandels from social intercourse, ami I am willing to bear testimony that 
Mr. Brandels Is a very pleasant pmtleman In social intercourse, but his under¬ 
standing of his dutli's of arbitrator are such that I believe he has mistaken his 
part for the piirt of a legislator Instead of tlie part of an arbitrutor. 

This question of the guaranty has l)e€ri s|ioken of so much here. That has 
done mischief. Mr. Bnindels evidently believes, and probably Mr. Cohen be¬ 
lieves, nr^d possibly a gtKMl many others believe, that the present government 
of a labor organi^tion Is a government by a few anointed leaders, who will 
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eOucnt<‘ tUe mas^»'s. That idea of lK?ncvoh'nt absolutism is more than 100 jears 
obi. It is too old. Our pres<’nt labor unions uinst bo luiilt upon the ju'lnciple 
of deiu(M?raoy. I am not the dictator of the \inion. I am tlie man diosen by 
!he union to rci>n‘s<Mit It. If tl>e union, os Mr. Cohen thinks, consists of irn^ 
sismsible individuals, in that case tlie prot(K‘ol could not inaimaiu it, because 
the lenders of tlie union have no other i>o\ver than tliat wliicli tliey tlerive from 
i!h‘ membership. If the mcmhersiiip are unrelialilo they ulil ui>set any group 
<»f leaders In time, and ^vllut they liave is not u guaranty. 

Tliere Is going to lie a regular convention next lilay, I think, of tlie Interna¬ 
tional, and there is a possibility of these leaders who are so favonsl by Mr. 
(’olion being def<*ated for tlie election, and what is he going to do? Is he going, 
then, to terminate the protocol ■uhenover an Section within the union does not 
go to his taste? A relation betw'ecn two organizations of labor unions and u 
manufacturing association can be maintained only uiHin the basis of rwognl- 
llon of the riglits of self-government in each organiz.atltin. 

Mr. (^>hen is a very eff(H“tlve speaker, and lie has (lefende<l the rights of his 
organization sjdoudldly. He has made a very good slmwing liere. He Jias 
ifdiuenciHl the New York prt^ss very effectively. 1 give him credit for all that, 
and that Is the reason—the next thing I am going to tlie Joint board—I am 
going to put up a demand that we <lo not want to deal with Mr. Cohen as a 
repr(‘sentatlve of the nssoclatlon. We Insist that tlioy sliall appoint a lawyer 
for the association, and when they appoint him 1 assure >ou that I will be able 
to get al<»ng with liim a great deal ladter than I do w ith ISIr. Colien. 

Mr. <\)iiFN. How’ aliout that lunch? 

Dr. lIoT'iavicH. That Is all right. Wlmt I will say is this, I am willing to 
take Inncli wltii you m\v, if y(vu will treat me to one. 

Mr. Cohen. You are too much of a secretary of war to take luiwli. 

Dr. Houtiwich. Now', what I wanted to bay is tins: It is, I think, n position 
lliat lias been taken by e\ery indeiiendent nation, ami I siniiily loll(>\v tli(‘ prece¬ 
dent e'^tublished by my Illustrious frieml, Mr. (kdam. In comparing Die 4'loak 
makers to anotlier grouii—we always sisaJc in D-rins <»f diplomacy—Die United 
St:it4‘s lias nia^le a numlier of arbitration tn‘uti(*s with foiadgn nations. Kvery 
arintration treaty lias a jirovision that (]m*sUons of so\ereignty can not be 
arliltrated. Tins question wbetber a lunatic ought to be tlie counsel for the 
union Is a qmstion which Pd.tKK) lunatics belonging to the unimi are Die only 
ones competent to pass upon. Outsiders can not interfere, ami wlum a deniami 
is made to this organization that I shall Im‘ remov<K| it is a <!emaml abs<»lutc!y 
l>c.\ond the scope of the protocol. It is a demand which can not be arbltrattsl, 
ami if tliis board of arbitration lias culled a session to consbler tlie (pjestion 
wlietlKT I am the counsel that is to lx* cut out it will be niy duty, on hidmlf of 
in.\ constituents, to tell the boanl of arbitration Diat they iiav(* no jurisdiction 
to iterforin this surgical operaD<in and that lids question can not lx* considered. 
Hi* said that I have r(‘fus(‘4l to acc<*pt (he deci.sb)ii of Die b«*ard of arbitrators. 
I mn aware of that. What I luive dom* Is tiiis: I liave criticized tlx* bonnl of 
arbitration. Very well. IVopU* In tins country have a right to eriti<‘ize the 
Unit^sl Slates Supreme Court. I'lie protocol, to my knowledge, has not abol- 
Islusl the Constitution of Dio United Sta(<‘s and tin* constitution of Dn* State of 
New York. It has been made subject to them, ami it Is the right of every 
American citizen to express his opinion. Wlien the court will give me an order 
to do a certain thing I will 4 I 0 it. but then 1 will coim* out in th<? inililic print 
am! I will say that the <hvislon of the United States Supreme (’ourt UiHin this 
qm*stl<)n is unsound. I have a riglit to do that, and that Is the only thing I 
have done, and I again .say there has been an attack upon the freedom of all the 
press for a year and a Iialf. 

As you have heard from Mr. Colien, ami ultimately the board of arbitration 
<'aine out and sustained that atta<‘k mxin our press. Mr. Hrandeis bas expresseil 
Die opinion that the most Innocent nrDch‘s—1 have them here on record, and I 
will send a translation to your boar4l—that the most Innocent artiele which 
could have pa.ssed muster in Kussiu—that that nawt Innocent article was over¬ 
stepping the limits, because although he did not say anything against the 
protocol, people after reading It might infer from It that It mlglit not be a 
bad Idea to terminate the protocol. 

So it was then said that we must not even Intimate that there is a possi¬ 
bility of terminating the protocol. The prot<K'Ol is not inmle for all time. If 
it does not suit us, we can terminate It. The manufacturers’ association has 
threatened to terminate the protocol, because they do not like rue^ Have we 
no right to discuss this matter? How can we conduct an organization of 00,000 
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niofi (itnl Homen upon dpinooratic principles unless wc report to our membership 
M'lmt Is isoiPK on, nml If we arc to be luuzzloil. the funiianientttl principle ol 
the Coustltullou of the I'nilisl Slates has la-en vlolate<l? I will say, qiiotlnR a 
sentence froni Zamrwlirs Mi'ltinp I'ot, 1 say to the board, “ (lentleinen, ,vou have 
ppoilrd inv AnuTlrji fitr ?no ” 

I JUMy lju\t‘ all fh4‘ t for tho ^rontlouion in their Individual cai)adt.v, but 
whon tlioso K»’nllonion rotno jiihI inlrin;,^ upon <Mir rij'lits o|K'nly. upon our 
fundanuMdul rlirhN, nro not jihridi^tnl by tho protocol, wiion tlioy want to 

make laws ji!»out tho of flu* prt)t<u-ol. 1 say 1 will not, if I can help It. 

allow Mr. llratulols to liotomo the John Marshall of this protocol, without criti- 
cl/inff him for It. 

I had a minihcr of Individual cases. l>ut It will be Impossible for me to go 
Into all those cases. I’lie time has been limited. I have been switclusl off. 
and I v\!ll not yo into tlu-m. I will only say as far as the poaslblUty of a trade 
court Is <-on<(‘rm‘d, I do not share flu* dire apprehensions of my colleaKiies. 

Vou ha\e beard (Iiaf Ihcn* lia.s boon a yrcat deal of (‘xperiem'e in tlu*se mat¬ 
ter''-, Ibe trouble Is ilijif .Mr. (’olicn can not separnU* in his miml tlic hlea of 
a coiirf from ilio idea of a cobweb of old-fasliiomal tecbnicahtie.s which impede 
the administration (»f Ju'-lici' in our courts. Let me tell you, I liave lieen a 
memlier of the bar in two couiilrit's. 1 have practicetl umler tin* LnuKh sys- 
l»‘m of procedure. I ba\«‘ practi<'(‘d In the courts of justice of tlu) peace where 
they first hciriii wifli coneiliafioti; that is tiu^ Ix^itinninj' of the proc<slure. If 
eoiu'iliaiion fads. Ihen only <Ioes fhe jusilce of the ismce adininl'^ter justice in 
t)u' firdinary senso. In oilier words, lluai lie beconu^ the impartial chairman 
UdwiM'n the two partie.s whom he coulil not conciliate. 

I Inn e pra( I imnI law under lliat system. 

ViiihT the Kreiich Code they Imve no technical objections, “I object—T take 
exception-this is iiwompetent, irrelevant, and liumaterial.” All that thlnjt is 
swept away. The I'ourt takes in all tlie testimony, and then the court sifts 
that t<*stimony, and (hen (hM'ides upon the merits of the case, taking In all tin* 
testimony, reyaniless wherla'r I am you direct information or liearsay 

evidence. A trade court could also proewd in the very same mannei*. There 
is no need for raisin;; all of tlieso entamdenu'iits liy lawyers, and let me 
tell you —I waiihsl to rivid it to you, Imt 1 can not, bivause th<‘ time is too 
llmiled. I rcnieniber a <’aso, which was snhseipiently settle<l. In Phon.soirH 
<-a.se ail 1 wanl'd was that my assistant, who investlffated the matter, should 
Ih* allowed to come In and testify what be Imd seen in fhut case. I was not 
presonr. I had not lasui pre.siuit on the ca.se. I do not know whether It W'as 
oiHM’ntIny work, or tailonii); work. I am not a tailor, and did not know the 
dlfl’erence. and mi I asked to allow him to make the statement tliat would take 
ftv<‘ mlimfes. and w e w ntnyled over It from paye 12 to paye 49 of the minute.s, un<l 
my reiinirks are on paun-s 12. IT 20, 3t, 32, 34, 30, 4H, ami 40. Mr. Sllberman 
was prcM-id the re, and let me tell you that the most unexpected hK'hnical oh- 
Jis'tions weu’e* niKrd. 1 would put lemliny qucNtionj^ to him. Have you ever 
heartl ed’ an as'-ocuiie eoimM‘l heiny put leadiny questions toV That was when 
I wanlisl him to make a stafcMuent. It was nil unuflh'ial. We liave plenty of 
teelmicalilie's in emr hoard of yne\anci‘s, and I can not improve upon that, and 
IK) lawyer coul'I Improve* upem tliose technicalities. 

Now’, liu're is a staie'ine-nt that we have been yuilty of nonperformance of 
olillyatlous. 1 elei ned kne>w eif any stich case where we have not perfoniKsl our 
ohllyations. I wemhl like the siiecilie ctises to l>e tileel with this commission, 
and I will answer them, if I have a copy of tliose clmryt^. 

As a matter eef fa'“t, ilirernyhemt this wliole i)eri()(l I was brought under charyes. 
natural ones, and let me tell yeai what tlm.se charyes were. The association, 
118 yon know, was eensnrtsl, vvlieu I first came in. so that after all it would he 
tit for tat, one guilt on one sale and aimilier guilt on tlie other side, and let 
me tell yon I sa1<l to the Imurd of arbitration that they had no riyht to pass 
upon our articles, (hir press is not reyuhiUHl by the protocol. The protocol 
regulates lioiirs of work, sanitary cotiditiou.s in the factory, ami other things, 
but not our pre.ss. 

The manufacturers' association has no right to tell us what we are going to 
write, and what we shall write in a paper, and the board of arbitration has no 
right to [lass, no jiirtsdlctlon to pass, uiion any questions that are not In the pro- 
tt»col. because the board of arbitration is a board created within the protocol, 
and if this board has gone out of its way and has passed upon it, and expressed 
au opinion, it has committed an act of usurpation, and I charge that against 
this boaref of arbitration, and that Is why I say as individuals they enjoy my 
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full respect, bnt as u board of arbitratlou they bare UMirped iiowers that do not 
belong to them. 

That question of the guaranty. First. Mr. Brandeis comes and says that 
they are a sort of guarantors, because they signed the iirotocol. Well, we do 
not quarrel alxiut It, It Is not worth while. Then he comes and he says, being 
guarantors, they ais' a sort of iiartners to the agreement, although from a legal 
|H)lnt of view, the legal relation may be differimt. Now, .Mr. Braudels is an 
eminent lawyer. lie knows that a guarantor Is not a partner. Anybody under¬ 
stands that. .Mr. Brandei.s can not make law. Mr. Brandeis can ia>t U|>set the 
law that has betm made for centiines, and tell us that If I guarantee that you 
will j«iy your rent, therefore I am a iiartner to the lease. If is an absurdity, 
eten if Mr. Brandeis says .so, lint it has worked uii.schlef, hecauso It has given 
the International ollleers an Idea that they could come in and hogs this Job. 

.Mr. Brandeis know that Mr. John Dyche had been clerk, and was forced to 
resign, or resign hiniseif. Anyway, ns .Mr. Cohen jiut It, it was so. What did 
Mr. Brandeis do? lie forced .Mr. Dyche ujion the union which did not want 
him. That Is nsuriaition. and I charge him that: and that is why I say I ha\e 
lost contldema' in the ability <>f Mr. Brandeis to tie an arbitrator. Jii.st as much 
as he may haie lost his conlidence in my ability to he connsel for tlie union, 

11 is nothing disiTishtable to him as a gentleman. 

Now, there has liis'U a great deal said here about my sanetionlng jilekeling. 
Now, that is soinetlihig I will have to read. 

Here is the eorresiioridenee | Indicating same], I will first preface It hy an 
c.\|iliinatlon. I’nder tlie protocol wo lone no rigid to sti'ike. There is a liro- 
rision in the mles, made liy the lioard of grievances, tliat wlieneier tliere is a 
striKe. it is the duly of tlie clerk for the assoeintion to call tiiain the clerk for 
the union to send iiic pisqile hack to work. Tlien. of canrsc, he sends IlKun 
hack to work and tlien tlie wliolo matter is tliraalied out liy I lie hoard of griei- 
anees. It Is very |ilaln. But Dr Aliel.soii, in tlie cn.se of Jaffe & Katz, took 
tlie position tluit lliey had ttie pii\ilege—the option, as lie put It—that he had 
the option to eitlier eall upon—lhat is tlie win lie put it--'‘tliat tlie linn has 
tlie rlglit of exercising and. above all, of insisting tlirough the associations that 
the |ioo|ile lie jint liiiek to work, or dlscliargiiig the men.” 

Now, tha; is tlie wliolo oontention. That is In a letter datcsl April lb, Itlllt. 
Tliat content.'in is ahsointely contrary to the protocol. It means in oilier 
uords that in easi' tliero is a slopfiagc of work, instead of conciliating, the mann- 
faciiiror has the right to respond hy a loekont. That Is tlie wliole substance 
of It. and I will snliiiilt wliaf tlie dcflnillon of a loekont made hy the Vnlled 
Stales Bureau of I,abor In Its four reports Is, and that delinltlon will sustain 
me. I have nlwa.vs contended tliat tliey had the right to do .so. ,Mr. Abelson 
conteiideil that tlicy had a right to do so. What h.appened tlien was this: Tliat 
in tile case wliere tiny hiul responded by a lockout; to a strike, the men went 
out picketing in response to that lockout, and Imniivliately a complaint was 
lodged that they were plckellng. Now, tliat is nnswereil in a letter dated April 
211, IPB!, addressed to Mr. Itoseiifeld, clialrnian, and so forth : 

“ iteplying to your letter of the 2.blh instant In relation to the dlsimte in the 
clotli operating department of Jaffe A Katz, T have to say that yon are evi¬ 
dently misinformed. 

” Tliere is no strike in any of the departments of Jufl'e & Katz, hut there is a 
lockout of the employees of tliat departniont hy order of yoiir nssoeiatinn, 

“That there is no strike In lhat factory la clear from the fact that all tliose 
enipIoyet'S who have not been locked out by the firm are at work. 

** If any member of our organization, or any person acting under the Instruc¬ 
tions of a memlx>r of our organization, has tlireatened to commit violence 
against any individuals who have taken the places of the loekod-out employivs 
of Jaffe & Katz, onr grievance committee will, upon proiier complaint, promptly 
discipline the offender. 

“ We can take no action, however, upon vague allegations such as are con¬ 
tained In your letter. 

"-No one can question, however, our rigid to advise our members that the 
ethics of trade-unionism condemn a worker who fills tlie place of an employee 
looked out by a firm lu the course of an Industrial dl.spute. 

“Your call upon us 'to take strong measures to prevent the former em¬ 
ployees of Jaffe & Katz from picketing’ after your association has, in open 
violation of the protocol, ordered a lockout of the same employees,, comes as a 
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HiirprlKO to iix. It Irt n fiindiiinontnl princlplo of equity Jiirisprudenee that ‘he 
who S(u‘kH fvpijty luu.st do tquity.’ M'o would b(‘ juu'fi'ctly within our rights if, 
In rosjiousp (o the lockout uutliorizcd hy you, wo would have stationed pickets 
In front of the factory of .laffo & Katz. Hut it Is not our policy to take the law 
Into our own hands, and we have tlicrcfore iiutliorized no picketing in this case, 
leaving tin* rcdrt‘.s.s of our grievances again,st the tlrm of Jalfe & Katz to the 
board of arbitration. 

“The olliccr.s of Hie tiuion, liowever, have no greater powers than the police 
to restrain Hie use of Hie piiliiie iiigliuay.s, or Hie exercise liy a citizen of the 
frcedoui of speecli guaranteed iiy Hie t'oiistitiiHon of Hie I'nited Stnte.s and tlie 
Slate of New York. Any liidlMdiial in tills State lias a right to stand on the 
aideuiilk wlictiever lie clioose.s, and lias likewise a riglit to speak to any person 
wlio tleslrcs to listen to lilm. Any discharged employee may stand on the side¬ 
walk and relate to Hie passers-liy bis grlevance,s ugain.st his employer. This la 
called ‘pIckcHiig’ and it lias been recognlzial by the court of appeals of this 
Sliile a.s iierl'ecily legiii. It Mould be' against pubiic )iolicy on our part to 
atteiiqit to abridge Hie riglifs of Hie workers rc'Cogulzed by tlie courts after a 
long coiilcsi.” 

Now, if you will realize Hie situation. I told the men I should not picket 
when 1 recclM'd Hint counilaiiit, iiiit at Hie same time I said they had committed 
no ofl'cnse. I told Hicm not to, because It was not our policy to, but we were 
charged uitb couiitciianciiig picketing, and I said they had no charge in law, 
bivaii.se Hr.y liad made a lockout. 

Tliiit Mas still a worse case, and that was the case of I.evny & Frlcdberg. 
Ill Hint case. Hie iiicii struck, and the firm Immediately proceeded to engage 
oHii'r people, I siiall conclude within the allotted time. They secured the 
•sort ices, or llicy timuglit they had si'cured tlie service.s, of the former em- 
Iiioj'ces of Hiclrs, iiiit one of tlie em[ibj,vees immediately went to the ollice of 
Hie' union and asked, “Hoys, what Is the trouble,” and they were told the 
troiibie. So, as he was a friend of the tlrm, he went back and said to them, 
“What is Hie use of fighting with your men, I can get you all of them back. 
TTic.v are a good lot.” So Mr. Levny said, “ I would like to do that but I can 
not do It Mlliioiit Hie iiermisslon of Hr. Abehson;” so he said, “Let us go to 
Hr. Abelsou.” Then tliey went to Hr. Abelson and he said, “Now, you must 
not do It," uiid the result was that, of course, the strike was not setllisl. He 
Is a iieace ollicer. Ills business l.s conciliation In industrial dlsiuites. Is It not? 
Hut lie did not do It. Tlie result was that Hicre were tuckets stationed, and he 
came willi his cullers’ iiiihm, and Hint cullers’ union is on friendly wlHi Hie 
assoclalioii, and .Mr, Miirtiii, who testllled here yesterday that he Is perfectly 
pleased wiHi the luoloeol, went willi Hr. Abelson. “WTiy, the union Is going to 
upbold that sirike. They are all friciiiks of the protocol wlieii the shoe 
[liiiclies (III somebody else's foot but Hley are willing to go out on sirike in 
s|ille of tlielr coiivciitloii in the protocol wlien the shoe pinches on their own 
foot.” 

.Now, then, you see a l■ompllllut was lodged, that i.s. Hint there was picketing. 

.Now, I will rend Hie leticr from Hie ciiairmau of Hie exei'uHve comiiiitlee: 

“ SncTEMiiKii 23. 11)13. 

“Tin: .loiNT Ho\iai oc iiik (‘iovk .vno SternT M.vukiis’ Hmox, 

“ i;i Hast Miiiicciith, Utrvct, Xcio York CUv- 

“ riK.NTLKMEN : M,v aticntiou has just been called to the .situation In the shop 
of Leviiy & Friedberg, 411-tlj Wc-t Tweiily-llfHi SIroet. Ill that shop the cut¬ 
ters falliMi to attend work on tlie moridiig of September IS. Thereupon, the 
firm, exercising Its right, engaged It new cutters. The 14 new cutters em- 
Idoyed came to work Monday moriiiii.g, but at noon, without giving any ex- 
pluniitlun, 12 of tlieiii left. It tlieii appeared that the former employt'cs were 
picketing the shop and were iiiforming Hie new cutters that there was a strike 
In the shop. I'pou inquiry al Ihe ollice of the cutters’ union, the manager of 
our labor departiiieiit was iiiforiiied that the cutters’ union would give moral 
support to the men on strike. 

“As tills Is a very distinct ami aggravating violation of the protocol, I must 
call upon you for Immediate action and direction that picketing be stoppetl, 
that an ofBcluI communication lie sent to Hie cutters’ union that the conduct 
of Its officers at Its office Is a violation of the protocol, and that publication bo 
made In the iiewspmiers (In nccordance with [irevlous precetlents) that there 
Is 110 strlkedii this factory.” 
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To tlila I rcplitHl ns follows: 

“ Si:pTiCMm:n IDl.T 

“ Mr. L. B. Kosem eld & Co. 

“Dkab Sie: Your letter of the 2S(i Instant, In relation to ilio diftleulty In the 
sliop of Lovay & Frletlberg came to this oflice tluiin;,' iny absence from Uu‘ city, 
I»onee rlie delay in answering the same. 

“I have made imiulrles at the oflice of the tutters* union and 1 find that 
no oUlcial action autlatrlzlng a strike In the shops of Le\ay & Kriedberg has 
over b(H.*n taken by the duly authorized representalhes of the union. Any 
statianent to the contrary \shlcli may have been made In the heat of an argu* 
meat by some emi)lo>iH^ of tbe union merely expressed his own individual 
opiuion. 

“We fully agree with you that the linn has a perfect right to engage new 
cutters In the places of those \vho have quit work, and If any of our meni- 
h<‘rs shotihl make liupiirles at this oira-e, we shall advise tlami lltat there is uo 
.strike in the sho)> of lAway FrHHllMU'g. 

“ I must reit«‘rate, however, tlie view exprosse<l hy me lu our corresiMuideueo 
in relation to the JalTe ik Katz ease some time ago, vl/: That «»ur orgunlza- 
(lon lias no nntluuily to <-urtail the right of Us members as 4-)(l'/.ens to use the 
public highways, or tludr excrciM' of the right of free spee<'li lu telling tlielr 
inuihles to passers-hy wlio are willing to listen to them. 

“On Die otluT hand, 1 am nd^is(Ml that tiie lirm and (he cutlers w’ho have 
(luif work eouhl easily adjust their difliculty, If It w<Te not for the fact (as 
allegiHl) that the manager of your labor department has wariusl the linn not 
to treat with (ludr employees. 1 am eontldent tliat this allegation has no 
foundation in fa«’t, inasnmeh as such a stand would Imamipatlhle with the 
eHice of a me<liator la imlusfrial disputes whose primary duly Is to S(vlc eon- 
ciliati«)n between the parties.” 

And sim*e that X have u!Ieg('d a eoinplaint agaln>sf tlu‘ boanl of grievance, 
against the clerk. 

-Vow, let me explain the position I took IxTore the board of arbitration. I 
de<'hk‘d a point which I r<‘cognize In the light of tlH‘ diM-ision, was wrong. 

I concedcHl the point tlmt the manufacturers’ association Ims a riglit to dls- 
<'hnrge men wlicn they go out on strike. That was InconsKiont on my part. 
Th(‘> have no r.ght to discharge. If they came to us there would havi* limi no 
pKketIng. I’ut 1 c«msidered the uu'^ouiid tlu-ory ad\an(<sl hy I)r. Aladson 
and the oflk'crs of the association, namely, that the eniplo\er umh'r (he pro- 
lo<-(d has the option, either to call ufion the unhm otilcers under the protocol, 
or to go in a private way, and I said if th(‘re is a private way, we have no 
o(M( lal notice of it, and you «lid not complain. You have locked them out 
r;ii\\ to Jaw’, ami then lh<\\’ picket coiitrarx to law. In otluT words, 
one can Invoke the law who docs not uidiold the law himself. 

Since that time Mr. liramleis has hehl that pl(k<*ling is not permissible. I 
told him that I eoncedeil that he was right and picketing Is not ))ermisKihle 
vnder the protocol, becaimq lockouts, In response in strike.s, an* ih»1 p(‘rmlssible 
nn(h*r the protocol; ami in tlmt feature if I, as enuns^d for the union, will ever 
he informed that such a condition <‘xist«, I will insist upon the reinstatement 
of all tlie men who have been locked out lawfully, and 1 will bring the matter 
before (lie board of arbitration. I haive It to this board of arbitration tlmt 
it will pass impartial judgment upon It. 

There are a great many other things tlmt I wanted to say, but I have not 
time to answer everything. 

I uill only say that that reference of mine that Mr. Winslow should bo 
n^commended to this commission was simply a polite way to get Mr. Wluslow 
out of tlie way when Mr. Braudels proposed that we should have him. 

I Siiid it would be the rigid thing for tlie Commission of Industrial Ilela- 
tion.s to engage him to make that Investigation, because I was confident that 
the rommission of Industrial Kelatlons would not engage Mr. Winslow as Its 
chief statistician. I was confident if he went to \vork for the eommlssion he 
'’omid w’ork under good guidance, and then, of course, the position he held In 
llie Bvireau of Labor would be satisfactory, and not ns a man who should 
direct our Investigations. 

Wliy, under his direction a statistical table was presented to u.s In regjird to 
the wages of finishers. We have asked for an Increase of wages of finishers 
nnd it was necessary to know^ what they were earning. They are the men 
nni.shei s only. They presented to us a table In whb h men and w'omen finishers 
were put Into one group, and they gave us those average wages. We were 
compelled to withdraw Uiat table of Mr. Winslows, because anybody under- 
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fttiiiHlH Hint womens wn^ws nre in>t tljo snme as men’s wages. Shall I be ex- 
IM*cte<l to rely upon the statistics that are pro<luc<sI without seeing how they 
are l>elng prodinvil? 

W'e w«‘ro told that only one I'ourti* of 1 per cent of tlie payments were under 
the scale according to fhclr iiue^tigaf ions, t want to know how that figure lias 
been arrived at. and let me l<‘ll you. by the way, you know statistics are a 
very dry sul)J(‘<t, but staiKIl'al llgiircs are sometimes very living subjects, 
ftniy one-fonrth of 1 ikt cent from tlie 20,(M.M) workers—one-fourth means 
Cd2 Workers, and tn«‘ans ,"() fiimilies—and if they do not get what they \\<*re 
were entitled to. that iiieuns that 50 chil(li<‘n went \\Ithout shoes. That Is 
what HtutisilcH means. 

In conclusion. I want to say this: I hav<‘ been <‘lecto<l by the memherslilp 
after a very inner contest. In wlm h (‘V<‘r\hod.s. tiie international ofFicers In¬ 
cluded. had every opportunity, and avaih'd tln'inselves of every opportunity, to 
speak and to wnie jig.iinsi me an*l to say those very (lungs that have lieen 
sai<l la-re acainst na*, and worse. 

After iisicniiig (o nil that, alter reading all that, without my having any 
oiiportnnlly to rcpl.v—l>e<aiiso some of tiu* charges wm’e made on tlie eve (tf 
ehM-iion ami 1 liad no chame to rei«Iy—aftcT hearing all of that an overwhelm¬ 
ing niiiiority of those' iiiemhors who caree! to vole, nhout 77 per cent of the 
inenilH'rs voted for me. i mean 77 per cent of tho.se voted for and 23 per cent 
vuti'o against me. 


I h.' 1 1 m‘<‘ii <’loeied 1)\ a vote of (lie na'inbership. If we live in a demo- 
crath' couniry llu^ will of the people, after It has lavn spoken, is the law. 

If our union Is a self-governing body, the international olheers ivere wltliln 
their rights In oli.ji'cting t'> me ln't'ore I w’as <‘l('ctod. 

After 1 laid hi'eu electeil tills whole agitation against mo Is to unseat me— 
this attack to iiiU'rest jmlilic opinion, (Ins writing <d’ h'tters to mnuulacturers 
fuiggesiiiig arbitralioii, knowing that we have no right to submit this question 
to arhitratioM—alt tliis is winil? It is defying the will of the membersldp. 

(Hlicers have no rlglit to ilefy tin' will of tlie nu'inbersliip. I may be tlie 
worst man In the world, hut I liave liec'U elected, and I have said to tlie niem- 
hershlj) in a public slatcmeid, ‘‘Friends, you have elected me; you possilily 
do not know (lu' cons<^luences that may result from election. Yoii do not an- 
ticiiiate (liat It may l('ad you into a I’onflict of opinion with the manufacturers’ 
association. A giMid many of you did not know' that your bread and butter were 
invohi'd, and therefore .von \ot('d for me, Tldnk it over again, do over to your 
repdatlon .seciion mei'tlngs and discuss It, and if you find you have made a 
mistaki' In abstaining from voting against mo, or voting in ray favor, demaml 
rny n'call.” ami if the na'inhershlp will demaml iny recall, and if tbey will 
^ riiairnian and gentlemen of the commission, I 

will (eel tliat I have lii'en relievoil of a position, of a job, that Is certainly not 
^ sinecure. I thank you. 

I he ( MAtti.MAN. I)r. liourvlch, I would like to ask you a question. From 
wnat 3 oil liave said to us to-dny and b> the commission, do they gather that It 
IS more a question of porsonalillos than machinery that Is the matter with the 
protocol? 


I r. HorRWTcii. \o; I would say it is a question of machinery. The Imper- 
fectloii of the machinery iias brought al)out tliese personalities. It we had paid 
nrhitrators. wlio would he on the Job wlionever they were wanted, there would 
nV,*’* oocusion for me to criticize the arbitrators for not coming. 

1 he ( HMuxT\v \\ tw'n you said to-day that Mr. Brandels socially was verv 
ngreea do, and so fortli—do you mean by tliat that he la imiKigslble to work with? 

Itr. UofKwini. .No; I <!o not mean that. What I mean is- 

me ( HAiUMVN. ( an jou work with him? 

Dr, IIomwu’H. I have to. 

The Ohaibmax. (’an you work wiih him? 

^^*‘*‘*' that I will ocrtnlnly take exception to Mr. 

powers that have not been delegated to 
him, ami also to Mr. Brandels inqvosing a censorship upon our members, and 
saying that wlille the protocol gives us the power to demand 
arbltrafion in ♦‘ver.'’ Individual dispute, we shall not have It, until he has studied 
the statistics. The statistics ouglu to have been studied when the protocol was 
glv*?s us tliat right, and we demand It, statistics or no 
statl-stics. When Mr. Brandels disregards entirely the provision of the pro¬ 
tocol. apd seta himself up as an autocrat over the protocol, I say nobodv has 
elected him au|ocrat of this union, and If I have anything to sav. he will 
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either not be nn autocrat of the union t»r the chosen representative of both 
shies oil the boawl of arbitration. 

"J'he Cn.viKM.^N. Have you gotten on well with the joint board? 

Sir. HorBWicii. Well, I do not gt*t on with the Joint lKmr«l. f<*r the very simple 
reason thore was a majorlly and a minority. The majority of the Joint hoard 
wiiH a failure to me. 1 think the majority Is now with me. Those thlntrs hapinm 
In is'litlcs someiimes; sometimes the mayor disagrees with the majority of the 
iMinnl of oMermen. 

(’oiiimissioner H.\LnAKi>. L>octor, what t>ositions do you hold? I understwd 
yo\i were the clerk? * 

Dr. Hoi-hwich. Well, nomlnnlly I am the clerk. Tt was never InlendfMl that 
I shnnl<l be the clerk In fact. I can not do the work of three men. It !s 
enonch for me to do the work of two men. Mr. Thill.ird. What 1 am g<nng lo <lo 
when this matter Is settled, Is this: I am going to appoint some om* as my 
chief assistant who is going to do the work of llie clerk. I will conlin(‘ myself 
to tlie duties of eomnei. Tluil Is wind I Imve nlwnvs done. That is what 1 am 
going to do In the future, although my nominal title may la* clork. 

The <'ir\iKM\N. One more question. Have any of the Joint board reslgneil? 

Dr. lliifKwiriT. .No; the joint boani was to he elected, and was reelected. 

I'he rirviiiMAN. None of them liine resigneil? 

r>r. llornwirH. No; tlie joint hoard <lid not hav<* to resign, because an elec¬ 
tion took plaee in tlie latter ]iMrt of Deconiher. a couple of W(‘eks after my 
eiistlon. and the new Joint boatal Is acting in unison with me. 

(’<*iiim!ssloner ]>octor, <lo yott remember the cas<‘ that Mr. Blsno 

spoke of? 

Dp. Horuwicir. That was not during mv Incumbency; It was before me. 

The Cii.MUM.xN. Does any one on tlie Iloor care to ask any question of the 
doctor? 

Afr, ('oiiKv. I would like Dr. .Vhelson to state the facts with reference to the 
case. 

(’oinmlssloner T.kn'non. That Is almost Juipossihle. 

Tlie (hiATUNf \N. Wo have lo mlmites, and wo would like lo call some one else 
before we adlmirn. 

Mr, ('oiif:n. T am at the disposal of the commission, hut T do w’ant to cull the 
Commission’s 'fimfion to the fact- 

ronmilssloner Lennon. Can Mr. Ahelson stale what he has to say In 10 
miiintes? 

The (’nAiUMAN. We will listen to Mr. Ahelson for 10 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FATTL ABELSON—Recalled. 

Tla* Chairman. We can imt give you more than 10 mlniUes. It Is 2 o’clock 
now. 

.Mr. AnET.soN. I w'ould like to pre.sent to the chairman and tlie gentlemen of 
the tioard some of the facts that Dr. Hourwich has tou<da*<l uiH)n. 

The Chairman. Would you state tlrst w'hat your position is In relation to the 
jTofoeoI? 

Mr. .-\HEi,80N. I am the clerk to the hoard of grievances for the manufacturers. 
Veil have lieard Dr, Hoiirwiidi say yestenJav. as I said, and I think I can ex¬ 
plain from 11)0 very lieglnning all of the ndations I have liad with Dr. Hour- 
wb'h 1’he first ea.se I had with Dr, Hourwich was that case, the Crohlfield & 
Lachmnn case. I went with him and gave him <‘verything h(* w’antwi. He 
wrote out tlH‘ propo.sitmns, wiiich one of his assistants, as an exfK^rt, had sug- 
pesi(*<l. and that agreement was made out, and I>r. Hourwich w’ent to Washing¬ 
ton, and the general proposition that was involved In that was left for con¬ 
ference, and consequently went to the board of arbitration, but all of that 
Finrtlcular Is.sue I oonce<1ed to him—that is, I gave In. 

The next issue we had was n question of working overtime. The protocol 
Rays that no overtime shall be nllowo<l after certain tlme.s. Tlie union has been 
in the habit on a number of occasions of Issuing rules In tlie olllcial organ of 
the New Post which were In contravention of the protocol, because it lias not 
been brought out here that there are .some 20.000 workers who are not under the 
protiKol, and under the claim thtit those notl<'t*s are given to tlm other pwplo 
they have not made any distinction, and the union has the<»retically never con- 
ctsled that there was any distinction betw’een protocol and nonprotocol shops, 
Ro the order was ts.sued. • 

For instance, we have such an order to-day In the New Post, the official organ, 
which was published yesterday, which states In the advertisements of Local 1 
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that for oortain ofTenses that any man working with a nominion man will be 
fined There is no definition whether it is protocol or nonprotocol. 

Tills very matter was cnlleil to the hoard of arbitration, and the iieople shook 
tlielr heads, but the notice Is in to-ilay’s pa|>er. Sucli a notice was given out 
that tlioy shall not work overtime during certain times. I wrote it in very, very 
simple language, and called their attention to a certain shop where they were 
working overtime. 

In answer to that we received a very Interesting dl.squlsltlon on the Interpre- 
lutlon of tlie protocol. In which It says: “ No overtime shall he permltteil except 
at certain times.” Tlie argument was tlmt It did not ni<*an tliat It was obliga¬ 
tory, and the reasoning, ^\llk•h I characterlzeil ye>.terdny as the syndicalist 
point of view, Is expressed in a letter signed I. A. lloiirwlch. In which he says: 

“ What one individual may lawfully do, a iiumhcr of individuals may likewise 
lawfully agree to <lo.” It would tluTefore he perfectly logical for the workers 
at a given shop to agree to this fact. 

Now, the answer that was given to this incident outside of this general propo- 
sitlon was that we should Interpret tlie protocol in a common-sense way. The 
pndocol says there shall he no work d(me on a (*ertalu day, such as on holidays. 
If ]>r. llourwlch's reasoning wito correct, when men were found working in a 
shop on a holiday the boss could not say, ” I diil not send for them.” As a 
inatt(‘r of fact, the rules of the hoard of grievances have lnterpret<‘d that tlie 
very persons in tlmt shop wm’e tlu're hy the permission of the boss; In other 
words, we Interpret the terms of the proto<’ol In a common-sense way. 

Now, there was a confi'rcnco on tlmt subject, hut this avus the di'cision ar¬ 
rived at. 

Tlie next Issue we had was a question of tenring tickets. There Is a pressing 
deptrtment where they work by the week, iiiose pressers are the least skilled 
in lie Industry in the sense of the time that it tak<\s tlKun to h'arn. I think it 
wa.s brought out In the dl.seusslon that th<*y are tlie strong men, and there has 
been at least a (‘omplaint tlmt they an* apt to curtail the output of the product. 
Also there ought to he a m<‘th(Ml of I'mding out who made the j)arti<‘ular gar¬ 
ment; if a pressor burns out a garment, you nee<l to know \vh(» did it; so they 
have in tlie shops ticUi'ts which Indicate this, so that the garment can he hlentl- 
fied. Now. the union Imd a dlllleuUy about tlmt. They said, “If you tear 
tickets, It means you count the garments, and lutroilme the .sweating system.” 
That Is what they dlil not want. My iiosUlon was that they should go hy the 
cominon-stmse proposition tlmt If a man was disrinirged because the boss told 
lilm hedhl not turn out enough work it hi'came a subject for lnv(*stlguli()n as to 
whether he nunle ono-third less than he ought to or not. 

The union agrinsl, aiul did not agree until the very hoard of arbitration in 
nriother Industry rendereil a decision. They sahl that an employer 1ms an abso¬ 
lute right to kis*p a nn-onl of the work. So oti tlmt basis cases were signeil up 
that the men where they refu.sed to tear tickets were ordered to do so. 

The cases 997 and 7999 were adjusteil, and the men wen* tcairing tickets. 
Now, there Is an Interesting side light. These easiw are marked “ udjusteil.” 
but they ought he signeil in favor of the association, but us a matter of 
common sense we say an agriHuncnt was rea<‘hnl. 

When W’e sent ttmt to Dr. Hourwlch lie wrote a letter. lie .said tlmt tearing 
tickets was iloing clerical work, and the pressers were not ohllgvHl to do that. 
Here Is the letter: 

“ rEBRUARY 18 . 

“Replying to jour letter of the 17th In relation to In.stnictlons given to our 
downtown otllcc for the pressers of a eortaln firm, the tearing of tickets, on 
the other hand, is work of a purely clerU'al nature. Intended for the purpose 
of keeping rivords of the work pt'rfornu*!!. As the Joint bounl views It, such 
dutle.9 should be performeil hy the clerical force of the factory; we therefore 
believe that we are entirely within our rights in insisting that the pressers 
shall not perform any other work than pressing.” 

Now, I took the trouble to go down to a factory, and here is one set of 
cutters’ tickets and here Is another [indicating]. 

Have you ever heard a cutter .say that this Is clerical work, because It is 
part of his work to km'p n'conls? 

The Secretary of War t<M^k this up and I only had an undersecretarj’, because 
the Secretary of State had no power in the last analysis, as you know—it stands 
to reason. 

Now, the reforon^ was made to the Snmuel'vm case, and that la the most 
Important of all. I stateil to you yesterday that the great difficulty of this 
situation is teaching botli sides the collective orinclple. After Dr. Hourwlch 
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WQS Instnllo^l In ofllce. and after that fniaranty of the International was plven— 
by the way. a mistake was mn(l(* Ijere whleli nolxHiy calied utlotitlon to—the 
g^mranty was put first before tlie criticism, and wliat n^ally hapixMied was tlie 
matjufactiiror said, “We can not do business wltli irresponslitle jXMjple," and 
the board said the international pi^ople are resi>onslble, and then Mr. London 
said, “ You ought to criticize the stopping of work.” 

Now, that is a wonderful thing, to put the stx'ond thing first and create a 
wonderful impression. This l.s by way of Introduction of \\hat haptx'iH‘<l then*. 
T think whenever you have a perUxl of turmoil and unrest It affects business and 
th(‘ syndicalist spirit manifests Itself. 

Now. it expresses itself In the reaction of cutting down in the sense of 
rcspoasihlllty. The joint board controls eight locals. When tliero is unre-'t the 
locals control the joint board. I have a newspaper here which sai<l the people 
will go out—that Is, at the time I had the famous dinner at the (^afe Uoulevard, 
and lliree stoppages of work occurn*d tliat \Nere institutes! hy the locals. I 
lane liere the pap(*r and I have brought a copy of the New Post, because Dr. 
Ilourwich wants to be shown. 

Whut Iiappenod was this: In a certain sliop tlie operators and the tailors 
made up tiieir minds tliey were going out in the ludght of the season; that th(*y 
were going to leave as indivhluals. That tlieory was exix)unnded at the time of 
tli(‘ o\<*rtlme dispute, “And, of course, tlwy have a right; they can not be 
shi\<‘s,” aial the New Post says- 

Mr. ('ohkn. Your time Is going. 

M'lie (hiAiRMAN. You have only one more minute. 

.Mr. Auklron. This is very important—the ]»coplo left; in nnolhor shop lli(‘y 
h-rt; in the third shop tlu* is«iie tliere was whetlier the joint Imard shall control 
thc'^e locals an<l tJie Irresponsible people, or whether the locals shall dominate. 

Dr. Ilourwich came into that i'^sue. There were thr<*e shops, and, of course, 
ue got on the job. One shop wo ludd out for four days. Of course, in such a 
<‘nM‘ tlie manufacturer was anxi«>us to lune the thing settled and he would 
gi^e in, but if he gave In in the heiglit of the seasem every shop would know, 
be<-:niso whut happens? In one shop they kiuov all over. So I had to be on the 
jot) and kwp tab on It. You see, the i>rinciple of the protocol was involved in 
it \\hcn peopU go out in the ludglit of the season, contrary to the union ailvice, 
bi'Ciiuse they \sili do It everywhere else. 

I write In tlm letter to .lacoh Samuelson’s sliop, and the people were warncHl: 
“If you go out, you will lose y<»ur jobs,” and Mr. Wishnak ask<‘d me to go up 
tliero. The day before I went up there, there was one of tliose situations when 
liicre was nothing to do; it was one of those complaints that you could not do 
an\ltiing for, and I saul to the manufacturer. “You know those i>eoido threat¬ 
ened lo go out, and they uill go out.” and he says, “If tli<*y go out. I can not 
help it.” and I said, “ You understand tliat none of them can come laick for the 
seas«ni.” lie says, “I understand that; I will take my medicine,” and they 
went out. 

A few days later they changed their rnlmls and wanted lo come back. 

Now% while I was on this ix)>t of <luty. in (he oth<‘r sliop wJiere this stoppage 
was occurring there tlie union conl<l not take them back for four days, and Dr. 
Ilourwich said he wnnte<l to talk over with me the ,In<'ob Samuelson matter, 
and I was In a quandary. Wlmt should I do? I susp<*ct that this was a propo- 
sitiem tliat was put up by the other side, hy tlie joint Ixiard, and that they 
wantcxl Dr. Ilourwich to do this, aixl I said to myself, “I do not see what I 
ean do.” 

I expresstsl my opinion that I thought the principle of lioih organizations was 
at stake, and I said, “The men are picketing,” and I have seen them there, and 
if they will not picket I promise I will put the matter up to Mr. StUxirman.” 
He said, “ Of course, they will not picket.” Next morning I said, “ Dr. Ilour¬ 
wich, these men are still picketing,” and he said, “ I do not know.” 

Now, the report of the joint board about It Is as follows; 

“ Repobt of the Joint Board tn the New Post or March 22,1913, in Befeeence 
TO THE Firm of Jacob Samuelson. 

“Local No. 1 reports that a committee of Jacob Samuelson’s w’orkers have 
appealed to the local In reference t<» the trouble In the above-named shop. The 
local therefore wishes to be better Informed as to what has happened in Jacob 
Samnelson’s shop. 

“ Following Is an explanation of the situation: • 

“ The workingmen of Jacob Samuelson’s shop have for a long time wished to 
leave the place because they -have had very little w’ork there. The firm sent 
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most of Ita work outside. The peoide Uimlly decided to look for other positions. 
It appears, however, that a little later on a few of the people repented and 
wished to return to their old Jobs. The union could not help them In any way, 
as they were warned that they would lo.se their Jobs. Many of them have al¬ 
ready found Jobs, hut several huv(>, as yet, been unable to Hud work, and the 
oidy tiling that can be done for tliein Is that the local supitort them until they 
tlnd work.” 

Now. the proposition of Dr. llourwich, that when men go out on strike, and 
they are dlsclmrfjed for not coinlii); back to work, that they afterwards cun 
claim to come back to work in their own lime, and it the manufacturer does not 
take them back to work, it is a lockout. This has been decided by the Joint 
board themselves, that men who go out and disobey the orders of the clerics, lose 
their Jobs. 

I do want to say to you I hat the last case alsiut Levy & Krledberg, when the 
man came to me with a pro|«>siima, I said, “1 won’t undertake to take these 
pisiple bioit now, anil I will confer on that one fmiture of it at the end of the 
wi'ek." And I said. “ i’lii' manufacturers’ association do not stand for that.” 
Now, you Ki'o tile dlfl'erence. 

I am sorry timt I Inue not time lojiresent this wiiole tiling. 

Tlie (hiAiuMA.s. We are very sorry, too, Dr. Abelson, liut some of the coiniuls- 
Blon have got to leine at Imlf pu.st 11, and we bate to hear from one more i>erson. 
'J'lmnk you very inucli, indeed. 

Is .Mr, l*'iakolt here? 

Mr. Amki.so.v. May I, .Madam Clmlrman, ask perml.sslon to tile these papers? 

Tin; tlii.Mii.M.v.v. t'eriainly. 

Mr. Aiiki.son. And 1 w ant tlie record to sland. 

Tlie (iiiAiiiMA.v. Ds Mr, I'olakolT here? 

Mr. AuEt.soN. May 1 lile tliese paiMTS witli you? 

The CiiAiBMAN. Certainly. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. S. POIAKOFF. 

The CiiAiiiMAN. Will you tell us your position, plea.se, Mr. Polakoff? 

Mr. I’oi.AKorK. My position Is tlial 1 am at present tlie clilef clerk for the 
union of the waist and dress Industry, and I am lirst vice president of the In¬ 
ternational Ladies' (larment Workers' Union. 

Madam President and members of tlie board, really wliat I have to say haa 
been said to a great extent by Mr. Itisno. There are only three points, which. 
In my opinion, ought to bo niiide clear before tins board—that If the manufac¬ 
turers really mean everything in good faith those three (luestlons must be put 
before them and decliUsl. 

Now, the question of subcontracting bus betm covered by Mr. BIsno 1 believe 
the manufacturers will not deny tlie fact that whim tlie strike wins settled of 
the contractors, tlie majoiily deiided and Insisted Unit tlie price ought to be the 
same. After the lirst season, tlie suliconiractors begun to bo created not from 
the fault of the union, but from tlie creation of tlie manufacturers. Now, wo 
sincerely believe tliiit If tlie siibcontructora lie abolnslusl InmuHiliitely and also 
having the large nianutacturera not send their merciiandise, their raw material 
and so forth, and then call It buying mercliandl.se, then half the trouble would 
be remeilleil. 

The second point is, ns lias been explained by Mr. Bl.sno, In my opinion, after 
the strike was settleil for the lirst, second, sixth, or seventh months, there was 
no nece.ssity for an iinpartiiil chuiriiiiiii. Now, there is an absolute necessity 
for an Inipartial clialrinaii not beeuu.se we believe we will have more justice 
from an Impartial cbalruinti but for anotlier reason—cases will come before the 
grievance bonrvl, when the clerks of the a.ssoeiation will know there la some¬ 
body on top of It, and we niiiy exjiect jimtlce will be given. At present most of 
the deadlocks are not coming before the grievance board, but they are deail 
before they cimie to the grlevanee board. This is the real truth, and I believe 
Dr. Abelson and Mr. Ijixynsky will not deny that. 

Then there Is unotber Important point. At present members of the union— 
I don’t know for what reason—sometimi's the working Is not all right, sometimes 
as to behavior, sometimes on union activity they are discharged, and when 
they are dlschargwl eoiuplalnt is lihxl by the union. Now, tlie moment the 
man Is cut of the factory, there are 00 per cent of changes to be reinstated, for 
the rea.sqp that when he is outside he has svimetliing to say of what had hap- 
pencti for the last three or four monttis In the factory, and the manufacturer 
lias something to say against him, and It Is hard to bring those two together. 
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Now, wliy not have a system where the mamifaoturor, If he is guilty of some¬ 
thing, he is not extH»HcHl from tlje ussoc-iulion tlie lirst time; he Is reprlmniuUMl, 
Mniu'iliiies a line is impostHi, but he is not expelleil. Wliy slioulti not tlm work¬ 
ingman have an equal right? 

Ami then, If he does not Iioiiestly believe that somebody In the factory is 
doing right, lot him prefer oiiarges, and tlion we will liave snio<»lhcr working. 

jr ihos<* tlirw iH)int.s can be taken up either by tlie board of arbitration or 
liy (lie grievance board, and something could be drawn up to take care of theta, 
rslncerely l>elU*ve the protocol \\ill be lmpro\(Hl. 

lUii, as I have explainiHl before, >ou can't ex'ixx't fmm llic workers, cull 
llioin syndicali^ts or anything cIm* .\ou want—they ln'gari to be syndlcaiisls when 
tlie work is taken away from the faetury—and we know' where manufacturers 
emi)loye<l Idd iK'«)ple before where they now’ employ (>0, ami work is lieing dom* 
liy men wlio have not JfrxK) to tlieir name'^; we know tiiat it is true that legifi- 
nialc nianufacturers do not do that, l>ui it makes no ilillerence, the otliers are 
nieinhers of tlm assoi-ialion, and they are prolc< i<Mi hy the jindocol. And if this 
boaid wants t<i tio soiuellmig good. It is uj) t*i them t»> see that tlu‘se others 
sli.dl lie aliollslied. If they can't be almimhed, no protocol can be llvisl up to. 
.\lr. (’oiiKN. iMay I ask jiisl one <jnesli<ui? 
q'he (.'n.MKMA.N. OiTtainly. 

.\ir. t’oin.x. Have }i>n c(mlid«‘nc«c Mr. IVdalodT, in liie irn'inluTS of lli<‘ lioard 
of avbllralion? 

.Mr. Poi.AKoiT. AI)solut«'l\. 

Mr. (’oith.N. Are ,><iu willing to suiuiilt any decNion to that lioard with re¬ 
gard to tlie construction of tin* jirotoeolV 
Mr. I’oi-AKOFF. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. t'oiii'.N. Are you willing lo leaM* Iho (jueslion of any amrndiiients to 
tlie inni limiTy of tliat board? 

.Mr. I’oi.AKotF. Yes; alisoliitcly. 

Mr. (’oHKV. I>o you know' that the «1 cm i.Moiis of the board of aiiiitrallon in- 
.^Uad of liavlng l)e(‘ii made l»y Mr. Urandei- Imve fioon nnaninious ail the* tiim-? 
Mr. roLAivoH-. Yes. sir. 

Mr. (k)HKN. And tliat tlm \iniou appointed one of tie* monilx'rs of tliat board, 
dill It not? 

Mr. 1‘oLAKoFF. Y'es, sir. 

The ('jiAiK.M \.N. l)oes an\one el-e want to ask any questions? 

(kuninissioner Haliakd. 1 would like to ask, do jou remember tlie case tliat 
Mr. Ibsno .spoke of—tlie cas(‘ of S<iiroll? 

Mr. Por.AKOFF, If I would have tlie time I could <‘nipliasiz(‘ not only this case, 
inn it) or more cases of the same nature. 

(’oiiimissioner liALLAKi). I was going to say; 1 suppose It Is perfectly proper 
lo say It—that I am not going on tliat 3 o’«io. k tram to M'asldnglon. and I 
would be very glad to talk to you or to Mr. r.isno or aiobody else later this 
nit'Tnoon. 

Mr. CoiiKN. Mr. Ballard, will you permit tlicrn to get together witli you on 
this question this afternoon? 

(’oiiimissioner Ballauu. (Vrtainly; I will be glad to. 

('ommissloner Lennon. Madam Cliairnian and gentlemen, I want to express 
to \ou my grutUicatiou at the sjilendid way in wlilch ^ou have talked out tills 
subject. 

1 know from a long experience that it docs help any industry, and in the con¬ 
troversies that arise In any Industry, to have a full opportunity to say some¬ 
times w’hnt we have in our minds to say. I want to call your attention to 
something remarkable in this Instance. I have been *13 years In the trade- 
union movement and come in contact with all phases of organiml and un¬ 
organized labor ami with employers both organized and unorganIze<l. Kvery- 
body who has spoken to the commission nnd before the commission have iigrwd 
that the protocol should not be broken dowm. There Is not a single exception 
to that. Not one. We can not say, w’e have not con.sulted, even as a com- 
nilitee or subcommittee of the commission, ns to what we may say or do 
wii’dri the next few’ days or w’itliln the futures we have no right to Indicate 
what we will do or can do, but that one tiling having bwm agreed upon by 
all your representatives I tell you the protocol is going to stand, and It is 
going to be amendwl from time to time as the necessities of tlie Industry re¬ 
quire it; and that Is what you all want, I am confident of. [Apidause.J 
(Whereupon, at 2.30 p. m., the meeting was closed.) • 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


(’ITV 11 Ml, BoROTnU OF Ma.NH\TT\N, 

A fir York VUy, May IS, HWf—10 a. m. 

I’roJiont: (Mialrrnaii Walsh, Commissioners Ixmnon, Ci^nnell, Ballard, and 
(larreison. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. I will an¬ 
nounce that Mrs. Ilarrlman ami Mr. Delano will not appear here until to¬ 
morrow; but we will proctsal with those that are now pre.sent. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman and mmnbcrs of the commission, the tlrst 
thlnj; on tlie calendar for this mornin;r is the question of eiiqiloyment ofllc<»s 
and unemployment, which is a matter timt has been develo|M-d by Mr. Lels<M*son, 
ubo has had timt sjiecial subject under supervision; and we will now proeml 
to call the witnesses. 

Mr. I.KisKRsoN. Mr. Chairman, we will call Mr. Charles K. Blatchly. of the 
empl(>yment application bureau. But, Mr. Chairman, lu'fore uskinj; the first 
witness to testify. I would like to ulve just a very brief (Hilline of the line of 
testimony that wo would like to liave the witness testify to. This lu'urinff 
on these three days, will he on the subject of uncmp)o>mcnt and emph>yment 
ollictis. The mo.st imjiortnnt part of the prohliuu of tinemployment is how- to 
^rct a Job. Now, tlicre are various aKcmh^s alnMidy ig evistiMice wdio try to 
help jH'ople fret jobs; there are private emplovimait ollu'es; philanthropic em¬ 
ployment ollices; trades-union emph)>mciit oihce.s; employers’ association ern- 
plosment ollices; and public employment iitlices. What we want Is to know 
iiow each of tlu'se attencies is handling the prtiblian, and whether any one of 
them Is the '*est one to handle the prol»!em, and if they ha\e not hamlled the 
probliMii wi'll M the past, wliether it lias bmni due to a fundamental error 
in the principle on which they are ha.sed. or merely an error or a failure <lue 
to p(s»ple not knowlim' how to run the business properly. 

Now, Mr. Blatelily, you have many aiiplicaiits come to you- 

Chairman Waish. First, I wish you would develop Mr. Blatcldy’s name, his 
present ociaqiation, ami how long lie has engaged in It. and all those* details 
for tlie ree’ord. 

Mr. la isKusoN. Yes, Now, Mr. Blntehly- 

Chairman Walsh. What is Mr. Blatchl.v's full name? 

Mr. I.K.isKusoN. Charh's K. Blatchly. You have Iwen in charge of tlie gen¬ 
eral application bureau ami the association for inipnwing the <‘omlilion of the 
lM>or. and of the charity organization society. You have many applicants come 
to you for help? 

Mr. Blatchly. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Leiskk.son. Soinotime.s they are alile-hodle'd pesqde, and you liave to try 
to liud them a job. Now, what we would like to know Is tlie difliculties and 
>our experiences in finding Jolis for tiieso people. Now. to liegln wdtli, will you 
pleas<‘ .state .vour qualifications to testify on this question, the associations you 
are connecte<l with, ami the ix‘ri(xl of years and so on? 

Mr. Blatchly. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Blatchly. 

TE8TIK0HT OF MR. CHARLES K. BLATCHLY. 

Mr. Blatttii.y. I have been superintendent of the joint application bureau 
of the swleties mentioned by Mr. I^elserson for six and a half years. Prior to 
that I was in charge of the State aid and poor in their New York ofiice, so 
that I have had about 10 years’ experience in dealing with these men. and 
particularly with the men who are on the border line of being unemployable. 

I did not expect to outline any particular part of this testimony this morning 
myself, but rather to answer questions which I expected Mr. lielsersfm to ask 
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I want to make very clear that primarily the work Is charity work and not 
running an piiiploynipnt office. When we do get work for our applicants, it 
Is a.s an incident to our charity work, and It it not the primary function of 
the bureau. We do get work for 1,000 to 1,200 men every year. Some of this 
work, however. Is only temporary. We place from 300 to 400 men on farms 
In the country every year and some (jlhers in the city, and several hundred are 
secureil temporary work In cutting ice in the winter and shoveling snow and 
sliort Jot)s of tliat sort. 1 sliould mucli prefer to have the questions asked me 
and I will answer tlieni to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Lki.skiiso.':. Wlien a man comes to you to ask for help and he Is able- 
bodied, you scjmetimes direct him to a private agency, do you not? 

Mr. I$i..\Tcm.Y. We do; yes. 

Mr. Lki.skiikon. Wliat we would like to know i.s, what your experience has 
been with private em|iloyment ageni les in gelling Jobs for tliose fieople? 

Mr. Ili.ATciiLV. Tlie agencies gelling work for common laborers, so called, are 
usually situated on the loner east side. I have in mind Mr. Lundow’s offlce, 
0 Helancey .Street. He slops men to the Florida Fast ('oast Ilailroad. At other 
places the agency on .Mullierry Street supplies the Erie Railroad to a large 
extent; agench-s of that .sort. We hace simply dins'ted our men to those 
agtmcle.s where we hear there Is an opportunity for securing work from them. 
There are one or two agencies on State Street. Messrs. Atkins, 12 State; also 
the National Kinplojment Exchange, 5(1 Cooper Square. We will direct those 
people to tliose places. Our exjierlence with these agencies has been that tho 
agencie.s care more es]>eclally—that is. tiny care nothing particularly for the 
welfare of the men, Imt they do care a wliole lot more about getting their fees, 
and wlien they liiivi- the nuitter arranged so that they get the fee.s, or are 
assured, they do not tidee mm h further Interest In tlie men. I mean by that 
tliat they do not niidie any Inquiry Into the working conditions or the living 
conditions under which the men are to live and work on the Jobs. Their par¬ 
ticular Interest is a selfish one, getting tlieir fee on the job and placing as 
many men as posaitile on the Job. 't'liey do not care wliether a man remains 
on the jol) or not. 'I’liat gives thi'm an oiqiortunity to place more men on the 
Job. I hope 1 am not doing them an injustice, but I think some of them perhaps 
may want a man to leave a Job as soon ns possllde, because that gives them 
an opportunity to place anolher man in their place. 

Jlr. I.EISEK.SOX', Ho they make it apjiear that they try to find out vvhetlier a 
man can do the work, or whether he is fit for the Job? 

.Mr. lli,..VTrin,Y. I can not say as to all agencies. Some do not. I know one 
emidoyment ageney told mo not so very long ago, he said the particular com¬ 
pany referred to .said they will take anybody so long ns he Is able to carry a 
shovel. That Is, that he had no regard for the fitness of a man to do the work 
in hanil. 

Str. Eei.skb,sov. What proportion of the people that you send to private em¬ 
ployment ngeneles aetiinlly get jobs? 

Mr. lli..vrciiLY. Well, that is Impossible to state, because many of them do not 
return to us. We simply direct them there. When we guarantee the fee, 
as we do where we have looked up a man's references so that we know he Is 
reliahle and trustworthy, anil sometimes we have him visited personally, and 
we send a man to the biirotui, guaranteeing his fee. This Is only an estimate, 
tint I should think 2.5 to 30 jver cent of the men sent get jobs that way, when 
we have agreed to he respousihle for the fee. 

Mr, Leiskkson. What has hi'en your experience with philanthropic employ¬ 
ment agencies, those like the National Employment Exchange, or the Alliance 
Employment Bureau, tho kind that are not run for profit primarily? 

Mr. Bi.vtchi y. Tho experience of the joint application bureau with those 
agencies has not been at all successful. They have only placed approximately 
1 per cent of the applicants referred to them. In fact, the manager of one 
of the branches of the National Employment Exchange said to me that they 
(Fd not care to have our applicants referred to them, as It was likely to Injure 
the reputation which they were trying to build up for this exchange. Of course, 
we would have been very glad to have referred a much larger number to them 
If it had not been for Ihetr lack of success and their direct statement to us 
that they did not care for our applicants. I want to make It clearer there, how¬ 
ever. that a large part of our applicants are members of the nearly unemployable 
class, rather thuu the ahle-hodUHl men out of work. That la the particular 
class that I ap referring to In this statement 
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Durini? (he winter months we do Jmve n lar^re number of low-grado 
bo<Iie(l laborers applying to us for .work. 

Mr. Leisebson. The Federal Government has an employment office here run 
in conne<tlon wltli the Division of Information. Have you had any dealings 
with tliein. and what has been your exiv*rlence? 

]Mr. lU-ATCHi-Y. We have referretl applicants to the Bureau of Advlt'e and 
Information, Department of Commerce and Labor, 17 Pearl Stre<’t, shn’(‘ il.s 
t)I)ening, I am not sure of its date, four or five years ago. We are able to get 
work for tlie men outside of the city in a fairly large percentage of the oase.s, 
but the dllficiilty of placing our men through this agency, the dlfilculties, are 
tliese: That where the men have—where tlie prospective einjiloyer has sent tlie 
money to pay the transportation to Mr. Green, tlie (]lre<*tor, tlie prospective 
iinployer rc'qulrea some guarantee that the man will be delivensl to him, ami 
it is reiiuired in every Instance tlmt that man has to have baggage supi>omm| 
to be of suniclent value to guarantiee his transjs>rtatIon; that tlie baggage can be 
cbecki^d through to destination, and the baggage sent to tlie employer. 

I only mention that to sliow that our men do not meet that nipiircmcnt. 
And in most cases sent out of town we have hud to be responsible for the traim- 
portntion ourselve.s. 

Our applicants are of such character and reputation that vve lane been unwill¬ 
ing to take that responsibility in many Instances, and for that reason we liuve 
not been alile to place many men tlirough this agency. We Imve furnlslnMl 
transportation to tin* dc^stlnation in quite a numl)or of lnsinnc«*s', and, I am sorry 
to sjiy. we liuve not h(‘en nhb‘ to get a n‘fund in very many of those cn.ses, 

Mr. Lkiskrson. You would not think it advisable, would you, that transiiorta- 
tlon sliould he given to the class of men that you speak of that have no baggage? 

Mr. Blatchi.y. I would not advise it. I think It would be \«‘ry Inmlvlsahle, 
!)ecanso the imm would abuse the privilege. The pnrti<'ular class of men tlmt 
<ome to us fr<s}uenl!y state to us that they think they cun bidter tludr condition 
and get a job, or they wmuld be a wliole lot belter off if they could get to 
Boston or Baltimore or RutTalo or some other place awmy from where they 
now are, and they would ahuM‘ the privilege of accepting this transportation 
and not accepting the Job. 1 might add right there that it fri*queutly happens 
where we d*- furnish transportation tlmt Die man g<*es out to tlie locality where 
the real job wa.s; he goes In tlu're and fimls that some one else Is willing to glvi‘ 
biiri a dollar or two more a month perhaps, and he accepts tlie other offer and 
dia-s not go to work for tlu* men f<»r whom we furnished tlie transportation. 

Mr. LioisEttsoN. You have two classes of imui who (oine to yon, one, we will 
say. roughly, has baggage and the otlier has not baggage. Those nble-lnxlied 
and willing-to-work men who Imve got a littb* l>it ot baggage with thmn, you 
w(nibl say that for them the (iu<>.stlon of advancing lrans[>ortulIon is an advisable 
thing? 

Mr. Blatchly. I would say tlmt in those eases. 

Mr. Leiseuson. And the other it woubi not la* advjsaljle? 

Mr. Bi.atculy. It would not be. A very small i)ercentage, less than 1 per cent. 

I ''liouUl say a quarter of 1 per cent, perhap.s, of our applicants have baggage of 
sullUient value to guarantee their transportation. 

Mr. Leisebson. Would you say, then, tliat the vast majority of your applicants 
are umunployed or the unemployable? 

Mr. Blatchly. Well, it is linposalble to answer that question by saying yes 
<*r no. They are practically unemployable. They are unreliable. They are 
men who are heavy drinkers to a very large extent. I estimate that 00 per cent 
of them are drinkers to such an extent as to Interfere with their ability to earn 
n living. Some of them are willing workers and able-bodied, but they work a 
month, or until the first pay day, then they quit and si>en<l the money. They are 
tlmt type of men largely. I do not say, and I do not mean to say, all of them 
are, but a large percentage. I should say on an estimate nearly up to 90 per 
cent, perhaps 90 per cent. 

Mr. Leiserson. Now, for men of the type that are unreliable, would you think 
tlmt employment offices of any kind would be any partlcuiur value to help them 
out of their condition? 

Mr. Blatchly. It would be; employment offices would 1 m? of some value, but 
it will not solve that problem, !o my opinion. 

Mr. Lbisebson. Will you state what you think would lie more advisable toward 
the solution of the problem of these men who come to you, In a great majority 
of coses? , 
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Mr. Blatchly. I should think the first neceswiry thing would be a survey of 
the field to find out how many nion thore^are, if possible. It would be Im* 
possible to find out actually the number of the floating class which I mention. 

Mr. Leisekson. Do you think an employment office, by a .system of records, 
would be able to help you to get that information? 

Mr. Bi.atchi.y. That would be the first .step. If an employment office, or 
Kysteni of employment offices, with a system of records, kcKjping truck of tlie.se 
men would show how large the problem of floating labor Is. Tliore is a large 
demand for flouting lalior. I liavc dire<-tly in mind the harvest fields of the 
AVest. A particular clas.s to wlddi I speak beat tla-ir way we.st on freight trains 
and bent their way east when tiio joli Is flni.slieil, and they do beat their way to the 
ensual work In other pans of the country, ami they do a real service in that. 

1 don’t believe an employment offii’o wouhl help tliat situation very much, be¬ 
cause an employment offi»-e wouhl pr<*supp(»se the pa.\ mmit of tlie faro. There Is 
no (Jovernment office that would advise these men that there was work in Min¬ 
nesota or Dakota, and advise them to beat their way on freight trnin.s. Many 
of our men are of the class that they will ikwit improve their condition very 
much until tlu‘.v have definite periods of training in some Industrial colony of 
some sort. Tliat is tin* particular cla''S of people* with which the Joint appli¬ 
cation hureau I.s dealing. VVe have urged that upon the State and the city for 
■ several years. 

Mr. l.KisEK.soN. Co back to the employment offices. Now. would you say that 
the prhate employment offices were not u \ery great help to you for the able- 
bodied men anil willing workers; 1 mean the reliable cbi.ss, now. 

Mr. Blatchi.y. Well, I shall have to explain my answer. The National Km- 
ployment Kxehangi'-- 

Mr. Leihkhson (inlerrupiing). Pardon me. Just a moment. Let us leave the 
phllaiithroiile out; Just profit-making agencies first. 

Mr. ib.AT<’!ii,Y. In tiiis connection. 1 refer to tlie National Employment Ex¬ 
change as a—not as a plnlanthropic agency, hut ns an agency paying reasonahle 
returns on the investment. The other agencies lune been fairly successful in 
getting work for those men In certain jieviods of the year. They seem to me to fill 
the need fairly well wlien tliere Is wju'k to be bad. td‘ course. In tlie wintertime, 
when th(‘re Is no demand for laborers, a huiulred employment ageneii's could not 
get a job f«)r one man If lher»‘ was no work to bt* had. In the spring ami in the 
summer I think they are fairly su<'»*<‘ssful in taking cure of that situation. 

Mr. Lkisekson. Do you think that the fee that they charge is a hardship for 
the men? 

Mr. Ht.ATcnr.Y. It Is a hardshiji as at present mlmlnlstered, because the men 
are seks*ted witliout any imrticular regard, apparently, for their fitness for the 
work. This (hs's not apply to all agencies I only refer to some. So that the 
man Is constantly changing Ids work, aixl if he cluuiges Ids work several times 
<lur]ng the sumnuT and Ims to pay a fee at every change, as he chm.s,. It Is a 
iiardsldp. If he only Imd to pay one f(v for one summer’s work It would not 
be a hardship. 

Mr. liKisEKsoN. Have you any case In ndnd where men have paid many fees 
during the year, so that it woidd make quite a sum? 

Mr. Bi.atchi.y. 1 lunen’l specific instances In ndnd which I could mention; 
that is to km»w the man's name and number of fees and things of tliat sort. But 
I know. In talking with the men who liave applie<l at tJie bureau, that tliat Is .so. 
In going over one ea-^e record, as we call it, only twi) or three weeks ago. I 
found tliat mie man had bail 3d or 40 Jobs in the last seven or eight years. I 
had that directly In mind, init Ihei'e are .several others that would have nearly 
as many Jobs; and he paid a b^e In nearly every instance. 

Mr. T.ei.sekson, What was ilie fee? 

Mr. Blati'HI-y. Ten per cent of the salary. lie was a low-grade worker, 
usually m^elveil board in addition to Ids salary. He was employed as an 
orderly or attendant in hisiituiions where the salary w’as from to $35 a 
month and nialntenaiu'e. 

Mr, Lkisekson. And he would pay how much? 

Mr. Bi.atciii.y. W'ldl, at a $20 .lob la* would pay a $2 fee, and If—up to $35, 
I think that w’as the Idghe.st he ever received a month. It would be $3.50. 

Mr. LmsKBsoN. You think, then, he would pay as much as $10 a year in fees 
for Jobs? 

Mr. Blatchly. Well, I think that he would pay in some years $15 to $20 
a year in .fees. 
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Mr. LEIsER^50^. Do you think that the service that pi’lvate employmeut 
Bpencles naidor In petting the men these jol)s Is worth the 

Mr. Hkatcjii.y. Why, 1 think so; yes. 1 think the is fairly reasonable; 
10 pt=‘r cent. 

Mr. Lkjserkon. Wouhl you say that It would l>e perfectly proiK‘r for the man¬ 
ner of petting .l«>b.s for wape earners, or brlnpinp the employiu-s and the work¬ 
men t<)pether, to leave that In i)rlvnte hands, with >shatever fiv the.^' will 
charge, or tliat 10 per cent fee, that they will take care of thlsi ]>roldeiu sulis- 
factorlly? 

Mr. HiATciiiY. Well, I don't believe they will ever tukv care of the problem 
satisfactorily, for the very reason that they naturally work for selilsh motives 
entirely, ami they are not running these agencies for the ^^elfa^e of men. I 
mean by selfish motives, painful molives; that is, they want to pet as much 
nicoiiie as possible un<l place as large a number as fM)ssible, without consider¬ 
ation of any other matters. 

Mr. I.EisKu.sox. You sanl 10 ]H‘r cent was a reasonable fts*. Is that what la 
ordinarily charged? 

Mr. Ili.ATCHi.v. That Is the repnlar, tlic* usual, fee with apencle.s of which I 
ha\e knowhslpe, M'he National Kniployincnt K\<iianpt* charges $2. I Iniitwc'. 

Mr. Lkiskr.sox. Wliat I wmild like to p(*t from .\ou Is this: Is t-he fact that 
tlxTc an* very many employment upen<i<‘s in the business, each of them, per^ 
haps, eharpinp 30 iK*r cent, Is tliat a Idmlrance to a man petting a job, or does 
It increase Ills opp«>rtunftles? 

Mr. lii.ATCHLY, It makes a hardship in petting the Job, ]>ecans<* (here are only 
,so many jobs anyway. an<l the man might have to canvass 30 or 40 apemie.s, 
for Instance, to lind a particular job for whi<‘h he was fitte<]. If the Informa¬ 
tion was all in one central agency where he could pa and lind out if there was 
any work for whicli he wa.s capable, it W(ml<I be much (‘ushu* for the man and 
save a great <leal of lost energy. 

Mr. Lkiheksov. You \v(»uld .say. then, that It was n ^ita! defe<*t in the Kyslein 
of loaving tlie la}>or market to JMi^ate agencle.s, to have so many of them? 

Mr. Blatchi.y. I should say It was a vital defn-t to have so many of them 
without ail’’ sujH*rvlsion. If they were r<'ijuir»Ml to r(‘gister their calls for work 
and also the applinints for w’«>rk in a central agency, H w(»ul<l not make any 
ililTerence how' many you had—ten or a thousand—if the Information was 
AMtilahle so that a man iniglit get it by_ going to one piace instead of u largo 
iiniuber of plact's. 

Mr. Leisers<»n. Would it ever be possible, so long as tins is in private hands, 
to have that kind of a central agency, to have all of them report to It? 

Mr. Biatchi.y. I think it would be possible, but very illtHcult. It would be 
nece.ssary to require them by law' to report these appli<’ants daily, and I fear 
that to 8e<mre this dally reporting of applicants it would be necessary to have 
a conshlerable force of inspiHtors to .see to that, if the hnv was to be made 
practicable. 

Mr. I.EtSERsoN. Now', you said that 30 per cent Is tin* reasonable fee, ami tliat 
Is generally charged by private agem-les for the fw'rvlce that they reialer. From 
tlie standpoint of the sca-lety whl< h wants to get these people to work ns soon 
as possible, would it be advisable to prohibit the colhs-tlng of the fw from 
them and to have the State RiM>nd the money. If It were to cost, say, 30 iH-r 
< ent. in order to get the servi<*e? 

Mr. Blatchi.y. That Is rather a 4llincult question to answer. I am im'llmsl 
to think that It would l)e worth w’hlle, but I should want more careful study 
of the field before coming to that as a definite conclusion. I am inclined to 
think it would be desirable. 

Mr. Leiserson. Kesi<les tlieso private employment ugemies- 

Fhalrman Walsh. Just a moment, Mr. Ijeiserson. This 10 i>er cent; what 
is that chargetl on? 

Mr. Bi.atchly. Ten per cent of the first month's salary. 

Mr. Lrisernon. Besides these private agencies, there have been and are phil- 
anihrnpic agencies wliich are operateil not primarily for profit, but to make the 
thing pay Just a very rea.sonable or very small profit; that is to say, on the 
Bume principle that philanthropists put up nuslel tenements or a penny provi¬ 
dent ^nd. Now, do you think It advisable for us to emourugc that sort of 
enterprise as against the private agencies? 

Mr. Bi.atchly. Agencies of that sort wouhl l>e more helpful In conserving the 
resources and energies of the men; that Is, if such agencies were Xiiwrateti la 
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a businesslike manner, at a mlnlmuin cost, It would certainly be of much more 
benetlt to the men than other agencies which are operated solely for tlielr own 
hnaiicial gain—be much better. 

Mr. Leiskbson. You have hud .some experience wltli the agricultural employ¬ 
ment ofllce in this city? 

Mr. Blatchly. We have. 

Mr. Leikekhon. Can you tell what that has been? 

Mr. Blatchly. We have been able to secure very little work through the 
State agricultural bureau; but this Is no rellcK-tlon on the State department. 
The reason we liave nut been able to secure more Is the reason that our men 
have not ha<l baggage sutlUient to guaranu^e their transportation to <lestlna- 
tlon; and that Is one of the absolute requirements of the State agricultural 
bureau, us I gain from our e.vptTlence. Wherever we have had a man with 
gootl baggage, as we do lm\(‘ In railaT rare In.stances, they have been quite suc¬ 
cessful In securing a good posilhm for him. 

Mr. Leiskkhon. You have stahsl generally that there have been evils con- 
necte<I wltli the private eniployment agencies; for exaiuplo, the changing of men 
around so as to collect more fees, ami so on. Can you go Into that a little more 
In detail and give us some Idea of what tlie ahu.se.s of the private-agency busi¬ 
ness are? * 

Mr. Blatchly. Well, 1 proimhly receive more complaints from men who have 
"^Ifone to work for <lift'erent sections of tlm Erie Railroad than from any others. 
These men are fmadshed the Erie Ualirotid, I understun<l, tlwough Mr. Marr, 
and I have m-ver hud any dealings vvitli him <Urectly, so this Is on information 
given us hy our applicants kftcr they return to us from the work. At one time 
we <Ud refer a consl<leral)le numlier of Italian laborers to an employment agency 
at 733 (?) Mulberry Street, who turned them over to Mr. Marr. These men 
e<un{ilaiiu*tl to me. Now, I have not verified tids personally; In fact, it has hetm 
lmpossii>le for us to do It. I have no otlicial standing in making any such In¬ 
vestigation. Tlmse men are frecjuently very lUHsly, and their transportation 
has to he ndvancisl to tlHSii by (he railroad company, and they have compluine<l 
that they are sent out—that they are placed In box cars with perhaps none or 
very little accommodation made for their comfort and welfare. Fn*quont]y 
tliey liave nothing to .slwp on, sometimes a tick filled with hay or straw or 
excelsior Is provided for tliem and cliarged up to them. The men complain of 
the exorbitant charges for foodst\if!*s. In addition tliey have to pay for the 
shH'plng uccomnuKlnflons In tlie box car. (Jenerully they are requinsl to do 
their own csMiUing, no facilities ladug provUUsl hy the railroad company for 
doing this. Tliat Is, they have to buy frving pans, spoons, knives, and forks, or 
anything they want of that .sort, and that tlie empl(>ymcnt foe and the high 
prices clmrgv'd for foodstuffs, mak(‘S it impossible f<»r them to save any money. 
Very frequently they de<'l<Ie to quit the Job. They say that they can not hardly 
live, much less .save anything, and very fn'quently their transportation Is de¬ 
ducted from their wages in addition to the A'O charged hy the agent for placing 
them, and, of coursi*, all advances made from tlie commi.s.><ary. In addition to 
that tliey claim that when they serve notice on (he foreman that they intend to 
quit work the foreman says, In substance, “ Very well, the paymaster will he 
around In 10 days.” They ordinarily have to get their pay on the job—that Is. 
they can not come back to New Y<»rk, the place from which they are hired, and 
get the numey. This rvMinlres that they still continue to buy their fvKHlstuffs 
of the commissary, so that If they have unjthing coming when they quit, by the 
time they have had to wait to get their money they have nothing. I want to 
make It very clear that I have not made any lawsonal Investigation to verify It, 
but have heard tills story from large mimhers of men who applleil for assistance 
to the bureau, and I mention tiint only as un In.stance. 

Mr. Lkiserson. Is there any department of the Government that Is dl}?poae<i 
to look after things of that kind? 

Mr. Blatchly. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. Lkiserson. You have never made any personal investigation of the labor 
camps of the State? 

Mr, Bi..\tchlv. I never made any personal investigation of the State labor 
campa, I did make a personal investigation of some of the camps maintained 
by New York City at the time they were increasing the size of the reservoirs on 
the Croton Aquethict. 

Mr. Leibebson. Have you ever been to nnj' of the ice camps? 

Mr, Blatchly. I have; yes. sir. 

Mr. Lkiserson. You^umy teil us something of those. 
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Mr. Blatchly. I Insp^'toil the camps muiiituiued l)y the MouiUain Ice Co. at 
(irwn\vo<Kj Ltike, N. J. This was a year ago lust winter, the winter <»f 1912 and 
1913. I \i.sltetl these camps as the result of complaints by some of the laborers, 
who had bt*en dlschargod, that the living condltion.s were very bud. The New 
York Call pnnttxl quite a long article, making u severe arraignment of these 
<'amps, which was the reason for my investigation, luvause we had furnisln^il 
wweral hundred men to work for this particular company. We visited the 
camp at the upiwr eml of the lake anil tlm camp at (he lower end. They have 
s|)e<.iiic names for them, hut I have forgotten tlie names for the moment. There 
were tlirec of us visiUsl the camps. Our visit was not announced, hut we lntri>- 
ilucisl ourselves to the foreman In charge, wiio took us about the dilTerent ice 
houses. Tliey have thrt‘e or four Ice houses, as 1 rememl)er It, side by siile at 
tin* upper eml of tlie lake. The working conditions stMumsl fairly satisfactory. 
The men are hous(‘tl In wotHlen sliacks erwted, as I understand, for tlie pur¬ 
pose of housing employees to cut Ice during tlie whiter months. The sh'c))- 
ing accommodations were not very goo<l, hut they \v<‘re not very liad. iiie 
men were furnl.shod a tick filled with straw and two or tlinv hlankets; 
no slus'ts. The place was not very clean, hut tlie foreman said tliat the 
company endeuvonHl to keep it so, but the tilUiy habits of the men made 
it impossible, and I am inclined to tliiuk that tlie foreman may have binm rigid 
in that resjK'ct, because 1 ohserviMl the room where tlie men had expi'ctorat<Hl on 
tlie lloor, and so on. Tliere were stoves in each one of these idaees. Tlie men 
were provided witli plenty of coal and if they did not ke<‘p warm it was th(*ir 
own fault. The foreman said the men were fn*queutly too lazy to go down to 
llie coal bln and get tlie coal, which was perhaps two or tlinn? humlnHl fi*et 
away. There wu.s very little com[>)aint, if any, of tlie upper camjis. As I said 
Udore, we cc.me in just before dinner time, and so onr visit was unannounced. 
1 told the foreman we would like to inspect the food, and he said, “(N>me on 
down to the camp and have diiiiKT with the ini'ii.” So we went on down and 
sat down at tlie table and ate the same dinner servinl to tlie men, and it seemed 
good, viTy good, and fairly mk*quate. 

CLiilrman W.vj.sii. He didn’t ask .\ou to sleep wdlU themV 

Sir. Blaichi.v. He did not. I bad an engagement in New York that niglit 
[laugiiter), s<' 1 would have been unable to accept that Iiaitatlon. As 1 re¬ 
member it. though, they had a fairly generous quautlty of roast pork, baked 
potatoes, and bread and butter ser\e(l to them. We Hkui vlslttnl the lower 
i.'ump- 

i’halrnmn Walsh. Ilight there, before you lea\e that jmlnt, what did they 
ha\(‘? Just descrllM? the food. 

Mr. Bi.atcult. Tliey had baked potatoes, roast i^oik, plenty of brown gravy, 
and bread and butter and coffee. I tliink in mldltion to that they had a pudding 
of some sort: I have forgotten whether it was a broad pudding. There was 
Momelhing else In addition to that, but of course it W’as 8erv<*d in generous 
quantities and W’ell cooked. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are their hours and wages? 

Mr. Blatciily. They were paid 20 cents an hour. T'he men during the rush 
season tliere were allowed to work as long us daylight lasted. Sometimes they 
get in 10 hours a day. They also w’orked Sundays. Ten liours n day at 20 
<‘ents an hour would, of course, be $2, and when they worked only eight hours 
It was $1.00. 

The next camp we visited was the camp at the lower end of the lake. The 
conqiauy had placed a woman in charge of this camp, who was of rntlier 
slovenly habits, apparently. That is, the place was not v\ell kept. This seemed 
to be the main difficulty there. The company suptilied the food—furnished the 
food, rather, charging the boarding housekeeper for It. The company did fur¬ 
nish good food materials. We Instiected the meat and Inspected the vegetables 
sent up, and inspected the bread, and so forth, and tlie company’s part was well 
taken care of. This Is the camp from which complaint had come in, and I 
think It was entirely on account of the w’omnn and the men—the woman was In 
charge, but she had one or tw'o to help her do the work—because of the incompe¬ 
tence and slovenliness of the woman. We talked with several of the men there, 
and that seemed to be the trouble—that the food was badly cooked and badly 
sen-ed, and that the place was dirty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To keep the record straight there, does the com¬ 
pany furnish the food or foodstuffs to the men In addition to tbclr wage—In 
addition to this 20 cents an hour? * 
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Mr. Blatchi.v, No; the men are charged 25 cents ft incal and 25 cents for 
lodging, 80 that wlien they only work 8 liours tliey get only 60 cents a day 
clear, and wlieu they work 10 hours only a dollar a day clear. In addition to 
that, (hey are chargtHl their transportation to tiie place, which I am not sure 
of the fare, hut I think It i« $1.60 to $1.75 sent to (Ireenwood Lake. J. 

Mr. Leihkrson. Mr. lilatchl.v, would you sny that tlie condition you have 
Just (loscrlhed, and the fact that tliere Is a very little left, after they have 
worked, that tliat has some Influence in making them quit at the end of a 
month or two and making tliem Into tlie kind of men that you liave spoken of? 

Mr, Blatchi.y. Of course. It Is cause and effect of making tliese men w'hat 
they are. A man who <an not save anything naturally gets discouraged. 
When he Is nhle to get a little money saved he likes to drown his troubles, to 
\(se the fftiuliiar expr<»ssion. 

Mr. Lkiskuson. i’nt it this way: You say tlint n good man, one of these able- 
boilled men. with baggage and willing to work, atid so on, would be able to 
work and live und<*r the comiltions that you found? 

Mr. Bi.^vTCHr.v. W<‘ll, Ite would he able to save very little money, very little. 
However, If this man of good rei)Utation, witli baggage, and who hud saved 
his money at farm work, wliere he was able to earn .'525 or $30 a month, with 
board, during the sumnu'r, lliis would be an opportmdfy of giving him tempo- 
rnry work, perliaps, from 0 to 12 w'eeks during the winter, which would enable 
him to earn his Ixiard and a little in adiiltion. 

Cominlssioner 0’(’onneu.. Will you tell us what baggage Is requlnMl of a 
man making CO cents a day? 

Mr. lb,\T(’in.\. Not any. In a case like that, I only refer to baggage where 
a man l.s sent out to a Job which lasts through the season. This lee work w'ould 
only last six or elglit wis'ks. They wouhl hardly he taken Into consbleratlon 
in talking about permanent Jobs. 

('<»nuuissloner (i\B«nsov. If u man went to a position of tliat kind, with 
baggage, would he he liable to .have any to bring away? 

^^r. Ili.ATCHLY. lie would (pilte likely have it stolon. That Is not nyiiilrtsl 
at all. 

Mr. Lkisyjison. I would like to ask you whether you maile u reconl on that 
Investigation; whether there Is a written report which the commission could 
have. 

Mr. IlT.ATrm V. T don't remember wliether I made a written report. I think 
I dhl. T think T made a written report to my committee. I am not absolutely 
sure. T will look it up and I will bo glad to send It t<» you If I have one. 

Mr. Leiskhson, Let us go back for a moment t») the private employment 

agencies. I \W»uld like to go Into detail a little In reganl to their abuses. Has 

It been your experience that men ha\e been sent to places and fees coMe<*tod 

and then' w'ere no Jobs for the men? 

Mr. HLY. T have had knowledge of that, but not with any of our owm 

particular men. We had an inspt'ctor making a study of conditions at the 
<‘lty accpieduct. TluU liappeiUMl theiaV Twenty men were sent there, fees 
collect^}, and there was no Job there; but I am glad to say that our inspect<»r 
had the man arrested, and he was sent to six months In Jail on the charge. 

I have not had any such experiemv with any of our applicants, and in this 
particular Instams* the man was punished for doing that. 

Mr. Lfiskbson. Have you ev(‘r ha<l complaints against private agencies that 
you refeireil to the InsjM'ctor of licenses or commissioner of licenses, In order 
to give you some l<lea of the effectlveiu'ss of tlio regulation of thf‘se agencies? 

Mr. nLAT<‘inY. 1 don’t remember ever reporting any agencies to the com¬ 
missioner of licenses f'»r any dereliction of duty. I have threatened to In 
one or two Instances, where wo liave paid tlie fee, and the m,sn was sent to a 
Job that he was obviously unhtteil for. and I had demanded the fee back. We 
have had a little difficulty, but I don’t remember ever reporting any such an 
agency. 

Mr. Leiskrson. You would not l>e in p<»sltlon to testify ns to the effectiveness 
of the reg\ilatton? 

Mr BrATCHT.T. I am not. 

Mr. Leisekson. I think that Is all, unless some of the commissioners have a ^ 
question. 

Chairman Walsh. I have a question or two to ask. If yon please. In those 
ic»* plants that you vlsltecl, had there l>een 10 per cent collected by some em¬ 
ployment agency? 

Mr. Blatchly. ®here had been no fee collected whatever. 
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Chairman Walsh. Tin* commission would like to know what Is the meaning 
of the j<»lnt'ai»pllcatidn bureau. That Is the designation of your bureau? 

Mr. Blatchi.y. It wnm so naiiiHl because it Is support^sl JoliHly by the 
Charity Organization So<‘lety ami the Association for Improving the Comiltloii 
of the Po<ir, two large philanthropic organizations. 

Chairman Walsh. Both located In New York? 

Mr. Bi-atciuy. One hundred and live Kast Twenty-second Stnnd. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they any conuectiou outshle of New V«>rk? 

Mr. Bi.atchly. They have none. 

Chniruinn Walsh. Ho you have what is designuitMl us an eiaploynieni bureau 
In the assoolatlOD? 

Mr. Blatchi.t. We have not. 

Chninnnn Walsh. You have no separate d(‘partmeiu? 

Mr. Bi.atchly. We have no separaie department for lliat. 

Clialrtnan Wu..sh. Wliere is jour otfice? 

Mr. Bi-M’CIILY. One hundred nml five lOast Twenty-.second Slnsd. 

Chairman WAt^tii. What is the designation on yf»ur door? 

Mr. Biatchty. .loint A|)i)llcatlon Bun^au «>f the ('hnrlly Organization S*)clely 
and the Association for Improving the Condition of (lie Poor. 

Cladrinan W\ish. 1>o you kts>p a record as t<> W’hcrc tliese tnen come from 
li>at >oa nmlertak*' To obtain employment for? 

Mr Beatchly. We<lo;yes. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. WImui* do you have those Hied? 

Mr. Bi.atchly. Filed In our ollb'e, lirsi door, lo.'i Fast Twenly-s<‘cond Slnsd. 

Chalrnuin \V\isit. Is there nii\ toucli l)eiweon >our bureau ami any Slate 
agency or inunii ipal agency that has to ilo with the question of uiiemployment? 

Mr. Bi.vrciii.v. Tiii*r«‘ is not. 

Chairman Walsh. None whatsoever? 

Mr Bi \rcTti.v. None whatsoovor 

Chairman Walsh. Who meets the men wlum tiiey (“ome in to ai>ply for those 

j>I:h-os? 

Mr. Blatcui.y. Well, we have 12 or 14 emjdoyees. We !ia\e Interviewers 
there. We hav(‘ men. 

Cliairman Walsh. But they do not interview tliein on this ah*tie, but general 
intervli'wers ? 

.Mr. Bt.\T( Mi.Y. General InterviewiM's; \cs. sir. 

('hairrnan Wa!.sh. For Instance, in the case of those Ice caiiqis. are (here any 
statements inaile to the imm going out as (o the <‘xact t'ondiilons In tin* eam{)s? 

Mr. Bi \TfHi Y. Generally, f^f cours4‘. when we scuid out, we staid out sona*- 
tinies ilO to BM) men a <lay. 

(’halrman M ai,.sh. Yes 

Mr. Bt.vTCHLY. And I Intend to advise every man. and T generally announce 
before tbe nam assembled there exactly the conditions, as far as )>o.ssible: hut 
tliey have to sign a paper, that T stv in every Instance, that the wages ami the 
amount to be de<UicU'd is incorjuiratts! in the contract thoy sign. So they know 
exactly w’hat will be deducUnl. They go with full knowhslgt* of wind they 
will have to pay for hoard, the amount of railroad fare. Jiud the wages received. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you make this visit to the camps, Mr. Blutcldy, 
In person? 

Mr. Bt.ATCHLy. As I remember it, a year ago this last winter. I think It was 
(he month of .Tantmry: ntay have hecn February, .lanuary or F(‘!)ruary. 1013. 

Chairman Walsh.' Prior to that time had you any lawsomd information ns 
to the comlltlon.s of the camps—how' the men slept, what they ate, or anything 
of that sort? 

Mr. Rlatchi y. 1 had not. 

Chairman Walsh. Through whom do yon acquire that Information to give to 
tlu*se men? 

Mr. Biatchly. From the offices of tlie company, the weretary of the Mfum- 
taln Ice Co. 

(’ommlsaloner Garkltso.y. How long have you i)een In the business, Mr. 
Biatchly? 

Mr. Blatciily. Ten years. 

Commissioner Oarretsox. I ns.sume that you have In that time formcsl some 
opinions In regard to certain features of that flint might Ik* valuable to us. Do 
you believe that if legal means were devlse<l whereby what might he term<*d an 
Industrial rate could be esfabUshtsl. wliereby unemployed men in search of 
employment—men In one region—c'ould be coniiwte<l witli employment that 
might exist in another region, for the off season, that that would be desirable? 
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Mr. Bi.atchly. I think It woul<l be very miicli so. 

Commlsslonor Gabbetkon. Have you ever piven any thought as to whether or 
not n means could be (levis^‘^l that would prevent the abuse of that rate by the— 
not only by the men themselves, hut by those who administer It, Issue It? 

Mr. Hj.ATcin.y. Well, I have not worked out any particular working scheme. 
I do think that some plan reijulrlng ever.v applicant for work should be required 
to have some sort of a work book, such as is re<iulre<l of men who sail on tlie 
sen. so that when a man is dlscharKe<l from any given job that the employer is 
requlre<l by law to state what his record is and enter it in his work book. I 
think some such plan as that should be put into operation. 

Comndsslojier (JvaitKT.soN. In other words, a passport; workmen’s passi)ort. 

Mr. Iti.ATCin.Y. Yes. 

('oininlKsioiier (« muiktson. Tliat is wiiat it would be e(iuivalent to? 

Mr. 111.VTcrti.Y. Yes. 

(’ominlssloner tJAuaKTSoN. And devised by ea<‘h employer. 

Mr. Blatciii.y. And I should insist tiiat that should be ma«le so important 
that u man trav<‘lirig niilioul Ids uorkman’s pas>port would be looked upon 
rather Kn.splclousiy. J shouI«l do it to encourage the men to cooperate in hav¬ 
ing tiiat so that we could weed out and ilml out how many men of the tramp, 
vagrant, and Inehrlale 1yp(‘ were roaming around the country, undesirous of 
getting satisfactory work, of getting steady work. 

Comnd.ssloner (Jahukt.son. A measure of that kind could only be conducted 
under a national system. 

Mr. Ih.ATciri.Y. It I’ould only bo conducted under a national system. 

Comnds.sioner (Jakiiktson. I>oes your exjierlence with tlie employing of men 
lead yon to holleve that tlie lee system furtiislu's an Incentive to nontenure, to 
shorten llie Joh, in order to duplicate the l«‘e? 

Mr. IIi.ArcuiY. I think it do<‘s. l am quite positive that it does. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. Have yon ever found any evidence of collusion 
between the einplo^i ing agents—I am speaking purely of tiie commercial agent— 
and (lie gting boss to lire and liire. 

.Mr. Bi..\1'chi.v. I lm\<‘ friMiuenily heanl such statements, hut we have never 
made an investigation to determine tiiat. I don’t know that. 

(Commissioner (Iauuktso.n. Well, as a matter that lias eonie to your knowledge 
often, does the knowledge which has readied ^ou here lead you to belie\e such 
a thing might often exist? 

Mr. Hlatchly. I believe it does. 

Commls-sioner I.knnon. Snppos4‘ yon receive an nppli<‘atIon for, say, 50 men, 
and jou have none connectisl wiili your odlcc—that is, tiiat have reported. 
How do you go to work to timl the men, or do you do anything of that kimlV 

Mr. llj.ATCniY. For several years wv have maintained a social secretary, so 
called, at tlie mnnh ipul ]o<lging house, w’hich is maintalnoil by tlie department 
of pulille dial'llies for the care and slielter of lioineless men. Wlien we get a 
call for 50 men to go ont to cut I <'0 w'o never—we never—If we haven't the men 
on haiul ourselvi'.s, of coui'm'— if we have tliern, we send them out. but if not we 
notify our wood yard. We maintain a wood yard to give w’ork to these men. 
Tliese men only earn a liare suhsistence liiere. We iirst telephone to tlie \voo<l 
ynnl ami s('e if there are any men there, and if there are to send them over; 
and if we <lon’t get enongli there, we notify oiir social secretary or the superin¬ 
tendent at tiie municipal lodging lionse to send men over from there. Occn- 
slonally we have asked one or two otlier philantliroplc agencies in the city. We 
never ask any other agency except tlie iihlinnthropic ones to send men to u.s. 
We simply tell them—these other agencies are referred to; the Bowery Branch 
of the Young Afen's ('’hrNtlan Association and the Bowery Mission, and agencies 
of that sort—simply tell (hem briefly of the opportunity for work and living 
conditions as we know’ them, and tlie hours and rate of pay, and deductions. 

Commissioner I.kxnos. Suppose you liave 50 or 100 men and don’t know of any 
Jobs open. What effort, If any, do you make to find If there are jobs open? 
Any—or if you make any, what are they? 

Mr, Blatciily. We are In touch with the different employment agencies 
through our visitors. We gei information from them as to the possibilities of 
getting work through the (lifferent agencies. For instance, when men are In 
demand for the Florida Fast Foast Railroad or men are In demand in other 
construction work—barge <anal, State roads, etc.—through any particular 
agency we usually hear of them. The other men, other applicants, advise us 
where m^n are being shipped. But we do not advertise or have any other way 
of knowing It. 
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Commissioner I^bnnon. You spoke about 10 per cent commission belnjj paid 
out of tlie first month’s wajres. Sui>I>ose a man was einpl<)ytMl for Just one 
week. Would he pay tlie whole 10 per cent by ibc monthly rate or would lie 
pay 10 t>er cent of what he ftot for the week? 

Mr. Blatchly. If he was engaged for a week, the fi'o would t>e 10 per <*0111 
of his earnings for tlie week ; but if he—a man got a Job uralcr tlie present sys¬ 
tem, he lias to pay his fee In ailvuuee. If lie worketl a wei'k an<l quit the Job, 
he would lose his fee, 10 jkt ctuit of tlie niontli, whatever It was. 

Commissioner Lknnon. In that cnH» lie would be paying by the nionlh. 

Mr. Blatchly. He has jiald for it hy tlie mouth. 

Commissioner Lennon. I»o I understand you correctly to state that iikmi— 
I think you meiUionetl the Krle Itailrond Co.—men furnlsluHl to the Krlo Uall- 
road (' 0 ., had to pay th'hr tran.s]H>rtatk>n, and were trunsiHirted to the place 
where the work was to he found In freight cars? 

Mr. Bl.\tchly. I did not say tliat. 

<!<uinnls.sk>ncr Lk.nno.n. 1 thought I must ha\e mIsiiiukTstooil you. 

Mr. Blatciily. I did .say that llie men told me that the tnuisiiortallon was 
deducted from their wages. They ^\ere carriotl up In passenger curs. They 
were furnislied freight cars to sleep in OQ arrival. 

Commissioner Lennon. ()h, yes. 

Mr. Bl.\tciii,v. I want to make it very clear that I don’t know this. I am 
re|>cating what the men told me. I lui\e Inul it tohl to me at so many dlfTerent 
limes, I think there Is coiisiderahle tniih in it. 

Commissioner Baei.aui). Are these men usually foreigners, or are they Ameri¬ 
cans, that you send out? 

Mr. Bi-atchi.y. A large p<*rcenlage of them are; practically all of them are 
Knglisli-M[)euking peojile. I .should estimate that per cent of them were 
born in America, but that tlie other 00 per cent had h(‘en heri? long enough so 
that they speak Knglish well, if horn in non-Hiiglish-speaking countries. We 
liave many Irish uml a few Scotch and a few Engllsli wiio apply. 

('omnilKsioner IUli.akd. Mould they be generally men with families, or are 
they without fumdies, or liavo they abandoiusl thrir families? 

Mr. Blatchi.y. So far as we know, they are men largely without family 
connections. If they huNC ubandontHl their families, tlicy are uiuvilllng to 
admit It, w’h-’ii applying to us. I presume that that is so. lii some cases we 
liave found It to he true. 

(’omuiissioner Ballard. They would he largely, then, what you know as the 
hobo class, 

Mr. Bi.ATcnLY. That is the common name for the class; yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. As 1 understand you, about IK> jier cent of these 
men drink whatever money tliey get, drink it up? 

Mr. Blatchly. I estimate about 90 per a*nt of tliem. 

Commissioner Ballard. If that is true, woiil<i it make any dilTerencc w’hether 
they recelviHl .$1.G0 or $2 a day or $4 a day, and whether tliey paid $1 a day 
for board or 60 cents, w’lien the end of tlie month came or tlie eml of the four 
or five weiiks’ Ice-cuttlng season, would it be better they should receive $10 
cash, or $50 In cash, if they are going to drink it up anyway? 

Mr. Blatciily. Tlie only objt^i't (»f paying larger wugi^s bs it helps get the 
money In circulation. One of the most exi>erlenced plillantliroplc workers in 
New York said to me not long ago, that it would l>e belter If tlu^se men could 
be comiielkMl to work without pay; that their help was Indter. This statement 
was made by the superintendent of an Institution where tliere are a large 
number of unpaid helpers, and 1 have protested at the Injustice of reijulrlng 
those men to work for nothing, and he said for this clu.ss of men it is iiiiicii 
better they work for nothing, because any money they earn tliey speml for 
drink, end by working for nothing they in goo<l lieaith and in condition 
to do their w'ork satisfactorily; whereas, If we paid them we would not have 
them. 

Commissioner Ballard. Tlien, the more wages they receive the quicker they 
drink themselves to death? 

Mr. Blatchly. That l.s the idea. 

Chairman Walsh. This gentleman’s idea, who gets the money? Who gets 
the profit? 

Mr. Blatchly. The saloon keeper. 

Chairman Walsh. This gentleman who says they should not get any pay at 
all, for their moral and general welfare, who gets the profits, the earnings? 

Mr. Blatchly. The city, in that instance. 
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CoiuDilssloner Ballard. One other thought. Are they furnished with liquor 
at tlieir work, and Is that deducted from the wages, or can they get whisky 
from any source where they work, which will come out of their wages In 
some way? 

Mr. Blatchly. I can not an.swer that question. In some Instances that I 
know' of, however, they are a/lowe<i to. 1 refer especially to the camp main¬ 
tained on the New' York (Mty Aqneciucf. They were allowed to buy liquor just 
as far as tlieir cre<lit would e/mhie tiiem to do so; so that tlie men each day 
drank practically wliat they earned. 

Mr. i^EiSEBsoN. I W’anted to ask the question, if. as Mr. Blatchly state^l, the 
W’ages came up to ^4 a day, whether tlmt would not attract a different kind of 
men into tlie camp, 

Mr. Blatchi.y. There would be no question about that. I was simply re¬ 
ferring to tills particular <'lass of fM^rsoiis. Of course, possibly, if he got $4 a 
day, and had been ubli'—wages had been such that he could liave earned that, 
possibly he would not have liad tlie discouragement that he now has. and he 
would have save<l his money and made a n‘Nj)eclai)le, self-supiKirtlng citizen. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l, Now, what way «lo you differentiate between the 
men tliat are gathered up, or come to your place of employment, good, bail, or 
IndlfTerent? Do you attempt to sejmrnie them in any way? 

Mr. Bi.at<'HI,y. We take a man's statemmit. Of course, they all come to us 
for something; that Is, eitlier ask for work—a large number of them do; but 
they are all destitute. 

We take a statement as to their needs, and in this statement we take the 
names of their employers. W<‘ either nDH the employers, if they are city 
references, or write timse outside. an<l get n line on the man that w'ay. and 
find out wiiether they are reliable or whether they are disehargeil, and whether 
there Is any chance for reemployment at the place wliere they last worked, 
aiKl other Information. We have a form letter for Hint. 

Mr. Lkisekhon. I would like to get a definite statement from you If you 
know W'hether these conditions In the camps—these Ice camps, or nque<luct 
camps, or railrmid camps—have nnytliing to do directly with manufacturing 
hoboes—that Is, in making them drunkards, and so on. 

Mr. Blatchly. There is no q\u‘stlon in mv mind tliat they are one of the 
most potent factors In making IioImm's and drunkard.s. 

(‘’ommlssioner O’Connell. If an appii<-aiion conu's lo you for .^0 or 100 men 
from a railroad, or some large employer, do you make any investigation ns to 
wiiether there Is any strike or frouliie on tliat road, or \vith that employer, he- 
twivn lilmself and Ids employees? 

Mr. Blatchi.y. We do: ye.s. We get a statement from the pros|>ective em¬ 
ployer that there Is no strike or labor trouiile. We would not send any men 
out where there was any labor troubles. 

Mr. Lktskrson, It has betm suggested that liy the establishment of the so-called 
lalmr farnia, where men of this class are sent for a month, or two, or lour, or 
maybe six. until they can perhaps Ih‘ taught some more permanent class of work 
or occupation, you miglit overcome this drinking habit Have you ever con- 
sblereil tliat for this country? 

Mr. Blatchly. \^> havt* considered It very carefully, Indeeil. In fact, the 
joint-application bureau tisik cliarge of a b‘glslative oamimlgn In 1911. which 
resulted In tlie estaldishnHmt of a State Industrial farm colony In the State of 
New York for tills partbuilar training of tliese men. The land has already 
been i)ureha8(‘<l for this Institution at Green Haven, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
and we believe most slueiuvly that that Is the only W’ny to ever make thefie 
men self-suppcirtlng citizens—is to give them this particular training, which has 
been so sui'cessfully done In foreign countries, particularly Switzerland and 
Germany. In fact. In Switzerland, It has been so well done at the Weltzel 
Colony, that the men pay the whole maintenance and administration charges 
of the institution and return as profit to the State several hundred dollars 
eoch year. I would not expet't that to be done quite so well In this country, 
]>erhaps. because condition.s are different. But In Gwmany the men are main- 
talneil on an e.xpetise of only $29 or $30 a year to the state In these labor 
colonies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you jspeaking of the difference liefween the 
applicants who may liave baggage and those who do not have baggage? The 
one with the baggage seems to have more value. 

Mr. Biatchlt, Yes. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. What do you consider busjgase In that ea.sc? 

Jlr. BiJiTCHLY. \Vc consider baggage sometblng that can be cbe<’ked on the 
railroad. The railroad oonipany, for Instance, will not take a bundle done up 
In a paper and tietl with strings; they mii-st be lucaseil In either leather or 
woo<i- 

Coninils.sloner O'Conneu. (Interrupting). Do you eianilne the contents? 

Mr. Ui..tTtiiLy. Not at all. 

Coininissloner t)'CoNNEi.L. And the man who comes along with on Imllatlon 
suit case that he has plcketl up from some place, and able to check It, would 
get tin Important standing over the man who did noi hate baggage'.' 

Mr. liL.crciiLY. I think It woiilu be likely we would not send tho.so men out 
and aihance hundreds of them with fare. In fait, until we knew something 
about them, and our men always—one of our visitors always goes to the train 
with them. He woiihl detect them. I remember oni'c or twice a dilVereut em- 
plojment agency had suggc.stcd where they had a reinilremeiit for baggage tliat 
anything would do; can't you tliid some old suit case a mini will eheck') Of 
course, we don’t do It that way. I don't think that is done very often, although 
I did furnish traii.sportatlon less than two nionlhs ago to one of Mr. (Ireen’s 
cases up to .Syracuse, N. Y.. to a dcimlle fiirni Job there. The man went there. 
We expeiideil altogether $14 or .$l.">. We checked his hiiggiige through, and sent 
the check to the farmer In the usunl way. The mail had found that lie could 
get work In a filclory In Syracuse, and ho went to the rnllroad otiicc and Iden- 
tllled himself as the owner of the baggage without the check, and the baggage 
was delivered to bliu wltlioiit any furtlicr ado, and we lost tbe $14. 

Comnilssloner Lenno.n. It there Is anylliliig about this questlim I nm about 
to ask that you don't want to develop by this wllness. Just .say so, and go on. 
What, If any, sy.stem, or luck of system. Is there In employment agenele.s ms to 
tbe collei ting of (lain of Jobs open for the entire oouiitry? There arc Jobs oiien 
often In towns of a thoiisaml Inhabitants, or two tbousiind or live tliousiinil, and 
In country districts. What system or hick of system, In your view, Is there re- 
giirdliig Ihe eolk'etlon of data to the 0 |>eii Jobs throughout the country? 

Mr. Hlatchi.v. So far ns I know there are no employment agencies doing 
that at the present time. 1 believe the National Kmiiloyuient Kxehange inteiiiieil 
to do that, hut so fur as I know they have not done It. 

Mr. Leisek.si.n. Mr. l.eiimin, the other witnesses will lesllfy on that [xilnt. 

('ommlsslotiiT Lennon. All right. 

Mr. Leisekson. There hs Jmst one question, if .ton had a body of gooil 
liihorers, what ordlnaril.v wo cull willing working men, say, a family mini, or a 
man who Is not mnrrleil, hnt has got baggage, and you had an order from an 
lee ciinip for men, would you send those to tlie lee camp, or would you Instead 
of that, look for a definite class, say, the hobo class, to go to tho.se camps? 

Mr. Blatchlt. That quite frequently came up when we sent the men to 
them to the ice camp, ami I advised the fiimlly man not to go, because he could 
not earn enough there to help support Ids family in Ihe city, .so I told him It 
would be better to remain here, and endeavor to get more suitable work In the 
city. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. EICHAED G. 'WAHRBURO. 

•Mr. I.EisEnso.N. State your full name and (be nssocliitlon you represent, please. 

Mr. Wahebueo. Uiehard (4. Wabrburg. lOniployment Agents Protective Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Chairman 'Walsh. That organization lias Its olllce In New York, lias it, Mr. 
Wabrburg? 

Mr. WAHEBtTBa. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And what are the constituents of It; the employment 
agencies of the city? 

Mr. WAHEBrKa. Well, we have a number of emiiloyment agencies of the city, 
w'hat belong there, and tbe common employment agency, to see that no bud 
employment agencies are getting the help and support of the commissioner of 
licenses. 

Chairman Walsh. They are all private agencies? 

hir. AVahebueo. All are private agencies. 

Chairman Walsh. Employment agencies for profit? 

Mr. Wahbbl'bo. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What position do you hold with it? 
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Mr. VVaiibbtho. I am presidont in tills organization. There is also other or- 
ganlzatlon.s, united employment or({nnizatlons, that is represented by Mr. Irvin 
and of this organization I am the treasurer. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you a paid olticlal? 

Mr. W.^iiKBUKG. No, sir. 

Clialrnmn Walsh. Do you have a private oflioe? 

Mr. WAiiumiRO. I personally liavo an olhce; yes, sir. 

Clialrmau tt'Ai.sii. Vou have also tin employment office? 

Mr. Wahuiil'ko. And employment agency. 

Clialnnan UAi.sif. All rigid. 

Mr. l.KiKLK.so.v. Vou are not tlie presiiient of tiie as.sociation; you are the 
trea.surei"? 

Mr. WAiinnnnn. No, sir; tliero are two organizations. 

Mr. I.KiSKnsoN. You are the president of- 

Mr. Wahiuu'iki. I am iiresldent, and at tlie same time treasurer of the other. 

Mr. Leisehho.v. Wliat is the distinction hetween the two associations? 

Mr. WiiiBiiritn. tine is the old organization and Ihe other la the bigger one— 
the United—Unit used to be on the east side and the west side. This is the 
east side, and the United has the nest side; that .still remains. 

Mr. l.iasKKSoN. You lieard some remarks made by Mr. Hlatehly in regard to 
Iirivate emidoyment agencies and In reganl to Ihe evils of their business. Would 
yon like to answer any of the statements that ho made? 

Mr. \\ Aiiimuiia. Well, I do. 

.Mr. l.Kt.sEusoN. AVell, go ahead. 

■Mr. Wimiiiuno. Widl, I do heilove that, for Instance, Jlr.—I don't know tlie 
name of the gentleman—made the remark that employment agencies do not do 
so very good, because they only have personal motives, and on account of that 
they do not care very much about tlie emphiyers and aliout tlie emtiloyee.s. 
■Now, 1 like to contradict him in tills. We are business men ju.st as any other 
business men. AVe try to make money; that is understood; but how could we 
make money, how could we do things, only In the way of that we help the 
employees ami Ihe emiiloyers alone and serve Ihem right. AVe can not work 
any htislriess—no employment ageiiey idthor—if you do not try to do the best 
for both sides. I would not get any Inborims or workingmen to my agency if 
I did not try my liest for them. I am 17 years in this business lim*, and wdien 
I started to come in tills I iiliiced nlioiit, on tlie average, 170 to 270 a year. I 
11111 placing to-day aliout 0,(KK) to 30 ,(kk), and I only could do tliat because I 
tried my very, very best for tliem. 'i'liey would not come to me if we would 
not have done so. 

My agene.v in special does more for women, employing more ■women; and I 
want to state, .so lar ns woiiii'n are eoneerneil, tliere is never neeil of eroploy- 
meiit. AA'e always liave Iliree times as many a[ipUcutions for help ns help; 
every woman wliut is willing to work and is honest and respectnhle, if slie la 
under tlie age of 40, could get at any time w'ork in tlie city of New York or 
outside of tlie city of New York. 

Jlr. I.EisEKsoN. AA'Iiat kind of work, if you please? 

Mr. AVaiibhurq. AVell, eitlier domestic work or work in liotels or restauranta 
or work in factories. 

Mr. I.EiaEHsoN. AVhnt would you say at the present time—that tliere la 
plenty of work for women lii factories and hotels and restaurants? 

Mr. AA’ahhiu uo. I admit timt at tlie pre.sent In factories tliere are not so 
ninay applications, Imt tliere are so many applications for domestic help in 
hotels and restaurants tlint we absolutely are unnWe to till them. I eharge 
not a single cent to tlie employees—tlie women. I give tliem the positions free 
of elinrge. The way I elinrgo is only tlie ernploj-sirs, not tlie women. 

Mr. I.EISEB 80 N. In wimt kind of htislness—in domestic? 

Mr. AA’ahebuko. Domestic or liotels or restaurants. 

Mr. Leiserson. Or factories? 

Mr. AVahrbvro. AA’ell, outside of factories, we do not elinrge them anything. 

Mr. Leiserson. Do you place any stenographers or clerks of that kind In 
positions? 

Mr. AVAHRBtJRo. No; I do not attend to that at nil. 

Mr. Leiserson. You do not? 

Mr. WAHBBURa. No. sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. Y’ou do not elinrge any women any fee at all? 

Mr. WuHBBUBa. No, sir; except tlie only fee we charge for women Is for 
high-priced cooM for hotels, that earn from $80 to $170 a month and their 
board. 
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Mr. I.EisEKSON. You charge them? 

.Mr. Wahebibo. We elinrge tliem 10 tier (vnt. At the same time I want to 
state this much; I want to contradict the gentleman who sa.vs before a parly 
pays an agency six or elglit or ten or twelve times a year the fees during the 
year. I do mean when a party has to change eight or ten tlmi's during a year 
ttiat party does not want to work, l>pcau-se It Is Impossihle that a person who 
Is kmklng for work should not he aide to stay In one of the 8 or 10 places for 
a length of time. AVc have to-day, so far a.s women nr(> concerned, over g,()00 
jieople; my agencies have over ll.iXtO peojde all longer than two years in work¬ 
ing at the same plaee. .So far as men Is concermsl, I want to .stale also that 
I should—I have during all the time of the year, all the lime—I can not get 
as many men as I really need to work In ho.arding houses as jiorlers or dish 
washers, or things of that kind—that kind of work that pays alamt from yitO 
to .$g5 and boar(l. 

Mr, l.ni.sEKSox. You charge men fees, do yon? 

Mr. IVviiiturno. <th, I do; oidy ahont M-ry few of them. I do not charge 
the most of them, either. 

■Mr. Lkisebsox. I>o you ghe jour men employns'iit and get mo.st of the h-e.s 
from your employers? 

Mr. tVAiiinnKU. From the employers; yes, sir. 

Jlr. I.F.I.SEBSON. Would JOU say it would he a good thing that no agency 
should take ft*es from workingmen, hut should take it from employers? 

Mr. IVAiiKnt EU. I don't know. 

Mr. l.KisintsoN. AVhy md. If your husine.ss can he run that way? 

.Mr. 'WAriiim-nu. I will tell jon. loo, I l.ave lonnd out that not chtirgltig fee.i 
In a certain way keeits the people out of employment. 

Mr. Leiskbso.v. Not charging them? 

-Air. W-Mium'im, Yes, sir; md (harging a hi* in a eeilaln way. 

Jlr. LmsEK.sON. Itow, for instance? 

Mr. AVAifintrito. I lia\e found out that when a parly came to an agency and 
paid her olllce fee down and they engaged a position, tliey took their wm-d and 
went the next morning In the position; but If they did not pay any olllce fee 
they cngngerl about ltd poslthms and did md go in one. 

Jlr, I.Er.sER'.oN. Uave you ever heard of agencies that do not charge regis¬ 
tration fees at all? And they pkk out Ike peojile, the iieople tliat actually want 
to go to work, from the niiplleunts tliat eoine tliere? Do you think tliose 
ageiieles have any more difllculty than you have In gidtlng the proper kind of 
people to go to work? 

Jlr. AVaiirbueo. Well, I don't know that, Tliat Is pretty liiird for me to 
answer tills. 

Jlr. I.EISEBSON. You are not acquainted with agencies that do not charge any 
registration? 

-Mr. Waubbueg. Jly otllce in general don't eliarge It ; In gern'ral, we cliarge 
aliout 5 per cent of tlie people what eoim* to me—we clinrge olllee fee. 

Mr. I.EisEBsos. Do you lind that the |ieoplc wliom jou cliarge fees do slick 
to tlie job better than tliose that do not? 

Jlr. WAiiRBCBa. I do tlilnk so. 

Mr. Leiserso.si. Do you find that ns an actual fact? 

Jfr. WAHRUUBa. At least, keep It iiincli better. 

Mr. LasEBsoK. Then why don't you think ttiut kind of a srstem would be 
good? 

Jlr. Wahbbi'ro. 1 tell you, when I started my oltlce, and lind that done, I 
worked my olllee up In tills way—it would tic pretty (ilincult, and now, after 
being 17 years in that husiness, to change this. I liave jm-oiiIo coming to me 
for many years that take positions from me, and If 1 would start In now to 
change that, that would be quite ditflcult. 

Mr. LEI.SEE 80 X. You staleil that you made an effort to get the right people in 
tile Job; otherwise, you would not he able to build your business up? 

Mr. Waurdueo. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Leisebson. If you by a system of fees ran get lautcr [leoiile than olhor- 
wtse, ttien why don't you try to gel tlie better p<-ople by having fi'cs? Why 
didn't you In the past. 

Jlr. AVahbbubo. Well, I only got this experience after 17 yrars. I did not 
Imve the experience when I starteel. 

Commissioner O’CossEi.r. In collecting fees—yon collect ft^s from some of 
the employees, don't you. If not all? . 

Mr. Wahbbceo. Very few. 

3881!>—S. Doc. 4ir,, 64-1—vol 2-11 
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CoijuiilHsh^nor O’Con.nki.l. Do you irol tIic*so from all of the employers for all 
of tJie holp you furnisli? 

Mr. WAirnarRO. "i'es, sir. 

CojMmi'!''iioncr Ami 30 U foo.s from some employers and some 

enip/oyees A;r f];e safue jMi'sKioo—ii<‘t douhle fees? 

Hr. Wauhhi'ug. JVo( aluii.^.s. 

(AinirniK.'^ioiier O'(’o.v\j;i,j„ Sonjetiiucs? 

Mr. U'Aiium ug. SoiucImim's; ,!<>•<. sir. As I 'Jlnled, (here Is very few. I will 
tell you how it Is. I liji\o found cnir lluu mosi of (lie time that men wliat work 
8 or 10 months in a posiiion juid e\cn Jiad su^ed about $200 or $2r)0, tlwy took 
a little rest, ami (Ikw *lid not conu* to my a;retK‘y aj;ain so long as anything wa.s 
left of the $250; nml whon the.\ came a;rain to look for a po.sitlon I have u-skiHl 
them for a fee, atul tiny have plainly slated, “Well, I haven’t Kot it Give ino 
10 cents car fare, so lii.o J m.i\ Ite able to go for my clothes and bring my 
clothes to the ollice.’’ 

(’ommis.sjoiier o(‘,>\nkn,. WIiaT d<i you collect from the employer? 

Mr. W’Anunruo From the ompioyers? 

Commissioner O’Coa V<‘s. 

Mr. Wahuiu'hg. That is dilVerenl. In private or hotels, for instance? 

Mr. Ij-.iM.U'-o\. Il.iw inmli? 

Mr. WAHimnui. We lm\e a <-ertain scale. We charge people what wants 
domestic $:^ up to $20. $1 to $25. and $5 above $20. 

Mr. I '-■I'.KKsov. M li;ii do jou elmi^ge for hotel and restaurant help? 

Mr. WAinuiriKi. $2. 

iMr. l.KishKsov. I'Aer\body? 

Mr. W xiiimnm. \ es, sir. 

Mr. I.iasiuso\. d'o ilu‘ (*mp1oyers? 

Mr. W’AHitm'iuj. To the employers. 

Air. 1 j isj.nsos. And common laborers or men? 

Mr. Wamkiu iuj. Well, my ollice In general don’t do so very much work for 
lHbor(‘rs, but I know tlu*y charge, oh. from $1 to $3. 

Mr. Ij-aMcusoN. You say that the only nm.son you have for saying that you 
uould not hu\e u law passt^l to prohibit an employment agency from charging 
f<'es to working ]M*oj)le Iti becnus<‘ you can get better working pcmple. or you get 
them to take tin* jobs. If you elairge them fees. Thai is the only reason? 

Mr. WAiuuu Ra. Well, there arc some other rensim.s, too. 

Mr. I-Ki.snisoN, Well. >Ahal other reasons are there? 

Mr. WMiRiu'Rr,. You mean so far as the law—wliat 1 gel- 

Mr. Fi'im i:soN. No; you stated that you charged working |)oople no fees, 
lmr<ll>. That looks like a good idea Perhaps with good laws passed that all 
employment geneles should do Inisiness the way you do, and now you say that 
Is not a good idea, because yon can not get as good people if you do not charge 
fees. Is limt Ilie only reason tliat you hH\e? 

Mr. W.MiKuruo. There is other reasons, too. There are certain employers who 
will not ]iay any oIIi<'e fees. 

Mr. Kkiskuson, Mhat «lo you do with tliem? 

Mr W\HKin lui. lie ea?i not get no help from me. luit there are plenty of places 
where he will get it. 

Mr. Fkiskuson. Tliere are employers what- 

Mr. W.MnmrBG. ’What will absolutely refuse to pay any ofllce fees. 

Mr. l.KisiustiN. Snppo'ie no employment ageiicy would be able to get his 
money from w<)rkingmen, he would liave to charge tltem, wouldn’t he? lie 
would have to charge the employer? 

Mr. WAiTBiirRQ. \Vell, I don’t know. 

Mr. LKIs^A^so^■. Would you say tlmt your exi>erlence In bu.slne.ss proves that 
an employment agency can run a successful business without clmr^ng foes to 
workingmen, to working people? 

Mr. WAHRin-Ro. I doubt It. for men. 

Mr. Leiskrson. Yj.u do not charge any for men? 

Mr. Wahrul'bq. My business is very little In men. 

Mr. I.«i.sbrso\. What projx.rtion of* the 16,000? 

Mr. WAHRntTto. About 90 to 10. 

Mr. LEiSKRaoN. That Is, you would place idwut- 

Mr. WAHRBimo. About 90 to 95 females. 

Mr. LKiswispN. Do you phnr lO.iXM) iieojde every year? Did you last year? 

^Ir. Wahrburg. No, sir; I said I worked It up to or eight or ten thousand 
people. i.. 
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Mr. ijsisEKsos. Y’ou would say tlmt l.dOO of those were men? 

Mr. Wahbbcbo. Well, uot even that, 1 Oon’t believe. 

Mr. Lkiseusun. Have yow m-eivtil a copy of the propose^l plan of the com* 
njIs.siou for a national .system of labor exchanges? 

Mr. WAHnuL'BG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lkihkbsiox. I would like you to give your ideas In regard to the provi¬ 
sions that are made in that plan for regulating tJie business of the private 
agelll^: llml Is. for llcenhiiig them, and the nile.N c'tc. 

Mr. WAfiKurRO. Well. I suy If this law was [^a^stsi, so far as employment 
agencle.s are concerneil, Ir would be \ery hard for us. iKsauiM'- -1 <lon’t know 
a\!i.\ —tliere are more laws for emplojinent agents made than for an.^hody else. 
We are pretty goo<l guided now by si>ecial State law; we are under the com¬ 
missioner of licenses; we are also un<U*r the commissioner of IalM»r; ami If 
this law would pass, we wouhl be guhhsl by three dltferoiit kinds of insjMs tor.s. 
We would he ui>, lli<*n prohiilily one insperi(»r would <:i\e us some kind of ad- 
^k‘e, the st*cond inspector would ghe us just Lite oj)p(>.sile. and certainly wc 
would get it in a third way. That \\oul«l malv(‘ it very haid for us. Wc tire 
IRon.sed already under the city, and we woulil get a soeond lirense. It could he 
tliat a man w'ould lo ''0 one liccns<‘, one llciaise wouhl he re\oKod. uial (lie other 
lici-rise would not be revoked, so there would he a (pu'-'tlon if wi‘ would he able 
lo go ahead with it, hiM-aiise he h.is sldl that one Inisise, or if he can nut. 

Mr. l.KisKUSDN. That is the mam olijcclion Unit }ou ha\o? 

Mr. WAiiain kg. Oh, tlicre is some other olijection.s. 

Mr. Lkihkbson. Well, now, just a inonient. Whal do you tldnk arc the 
rcasiuns Unit have led the Stale to regulate the private employment agency 
business more than any other business In tlie .Stuti'? 

Mr. Waukih KG. Well, the reas<*n for this is, I could tell you—wc lia\c a very 
Mg i‘ncmy, a wvy |MWverful enemy, becaii.so in oj>posilioii to us lliere Is the 
piess of the Unlt(*d Slal«*s. The press of tin* T’nlled Slates Itself Is In tills 
iMisiiioss. TIuw would like to get the iKs^ile to come to athorfisi*; and we are, 
In fint, placing 1)0 per emit of the people. And tlie only <*h:in<-e—they would 
like to drive us out of the hiistness wry much, s:o they wouhl <lo the adver¬ 
tisement. 

Mr. 1.KISER > 0 N, You think that was the main reason that led lo the regu¬ 
lation— 

•Mr. WAHKULau (Interrupting). Well, that is one of the reasons. 

-Mr. IjKisekson. Do ]»nvute empl(>yment agencies adverti.se in the new.spapcrs 
extensively? 

Mr. Wahbbubo. Very little. 

Mr. Teiskrson, 1« that your experience? 

Mr. Wahrbi uo. Yos; very lUtlo; betauiso the newspapers don’t w'ant to have 
our advertisements anyhow. They charge us about ten tirne.s as big a price as 
anyiiody else. 

Mr. I.ki.sekson. You .state that as a matter of fact? 

.Mr. Waukhi’ru. I don’t know exactly ten times, but innob more than anyiiody 
else. Tlmt is a matter of fact, very friHiuently. T (‘ouhl luime papers that 
plainly refused to inlvertise. that di<I not care to lake employment agencies, 
S|K*cincnlly, tlie Brooklyn k^agle. 

Uomndssionep Wat.sh. Tlmt interferes, you think, with their advertising for 
hcl])? 

Mr. Wahkbubg. Well, they believe w'e take the advertising aw'ay from (hem. 
They take the belief (hat If there were no employment agendi'.s, then (hese 
lieople would l>e forceil to go to them and advertise there for help, tind also 
the help to advertise for employment. 

Mr. Lf,i.sers<in, Have you any connection with other employment agencies, by 
which you fill jobs together; that is, if one 1ms an order and the other will 
Bend men to fill them? 

Mr. Waiibbubo. No; I have uot; and that Is also a reason what I do 
nrcount of which I have an objection, in a certain way, to this law, because I 
do tielleve that that is an individual thing, how you do that busim^ss. Kvery 
agent, you see, has to have a class of customers, has to have dlfTerent classes 
nf employments what would call on them for help; and it takes .years of 
practice, of hard wmrk, to find out what kind of help certain employers nee<i, 
and you hardly can get that through other agencies. 

Mr. I.F48KR80N. Ced you state about how manv private agencies there are 
in the city? 

Mr. Wahbbubg. Well, there are, I believe, about 700 to 800, 
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iMr. Lkihkrso.v. Arc they oil in yoiir as^jodation? 

Mr. U'Aiiiaina}. i\<»; they an* not all In our organization. I wanted to say 

that miK'Ii. There are a lot of tlieatrical agencies, also, Included In this be- 

tu’ocij 70(f iind SOO; and then* interests are not the same as our.s. 

Mr. Lk/sk«sojv. You stated that thi.s employment-agency business Is an ordi¬ 
nary hn.sine.ss, just like any ordinary buslries.s. Don’t you think that this 
business could be run better If It were a monopoly; fimt is, If there were only 
<»ne agency which could get all tJie orders, so that there would not bo any 
duplication? 

Mr. WAirRiu'iK;. Well, 1 doubt If. In fact. I am certain. Why? Because 
if the Slate takes this mailer o\er, aral I could assure you that this business 
Is an awful hard busin<‘ss; I don’t believe that any man who Is working as an 
employee, aral I could say Uial, f<w my own business employs about 10 to 12 
people—th <7 will not work wllli that Interest for placing people us we do 
ourselves. 

Mr. Lhihkrsox. Have >oii e\er heard of State ein))loyment agencies that have 
been sm-ct'ssfully nianagi'd? 

Mr. Wmirhi ro. Well, so far I lane not hear<l. They are a failure, especially 
In tills e4)iinlry. 

Mr. I.KisKiisoN. You mwer h<‘ard of any that were successful? 

Mr. WAHuiu Kd. Very few of them, because I don’t think—it happen.^ to me, 
for lnsi'inc(‘, vewy ofum, that I am unable to take time to eat from 8 o’clock in 
the moiiilng unlil 7 <»’elock In the evening. I have absolutely no time for many, 
many days to talo* any lunch. I don’t !>elle\e unybcaly will do tliat if he Is 
not lni«“rest<Ml to work for himself. 

Mr. I.nshRsov. You intuady think, then, as a matter of theory, that a State 
employment agiuit, lading an employee, would not work so hard? You never 
were In one, were you? And saw whether they worked hard or not? 

Mr. WAiiuiuuui. No. 

Mr. Lkiskkho.n. You never were In a State employment agency, were you? 

Mr. Wvnum Ro. No; 1 never was In a State employment agency. 

Mr. Lr.isi.u.soN. That Is all I wanted to ask. Wlien employment offices get 
tin ordt*r fiaau an employer, is the suiue order very often given to many em- 
jilo.Miamt agencies? 

Mr. Wahkhiuu;. No. 

Mr l.MsKiisoN. N(d In your experience? 

Mr. W\iiuarR(). No. The same also wdlh the employees. I wanted to mention 
tbi.s, that the gentleman has inentionrHl that a certain party would go to 30 
or -Id agcn<-le'<. I know the employees that come to me don’t go around to 30 or 
Id (litVcrcnt ageiules. They come to me for many years, and they don’t go to 
any ollaa* agency. There Is very little of them floats around—anything but un¬ 
desirable pcopU' tloat around from one agency to another. 

Mr. I.Ki.sKRsoN. Now, you are speaking now* of women only; >ou do very little 
business wilh men? 

Mr. W\nuRru(j, Well, the most of them are women. 

Mr. Lkisku.son. That Is, you are not in a pc^sition to speak authoritatively 
ubmit men’s employment agencies? 

Mr. W.MiRiu im. Well. I also speak for men employment agencies for restau¬ 
rants or hot(‘ls or that kind of work. It might bo different for labor which is 
to go outside of tlie State to some other States. 

Mr. Lkiskrson Now. If }o\\ haven’t any otlier thing you would like to say, 
we would like to have the president of your association. 

Commissioner (>'<'onnki.i.. I want to ask yo\i one question. Y'ou say you are 
provsldent of one organization of employment agencies and treasurer of another? 

Mr. Waiiiuu uo. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner o’C<»nnkt.l. IMease state what the difference is between the two. 

Mr. Waiiriu’uo. None at all. We w’ork together. 

Commissioner t)’(N>NXKLL. Why were the two societies organized? 

Mr. Wahriu ro. ^riu re us(h 1 to be one on the east sl^le and one on the west 
side, and they are still In e\lsten(X'. hut lliey are working on the same line; 
and the best thing that shows that—I am an officer In both of them. 

^mlrnmn Warsii. Want did you say your name was? 

Mr. Waiiruvrg. Richard C Wahrhurg. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Now, you rcferretl to the fact that there was more 
regulation of your business than of any other, and you offered us one reason 
the antagonism of the press. Has the press ever been able to regulate any budl- 
ness in which 4vils did not exist? 
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-Mr. Wahebuho. Well, I suppose In every business there lire some evils. 

IJoinnilssloner (iABSK-rsoN. That is all. 

Mr. Waiibbi'ro. I wanted to say one thing, tw). I do believe there hs one thing 
that could Ite improvetl in the law, .so far ns einployinent agencies go, that has 
iieter been so con.shit'rtsi, I inean, in the city or State of .New York anyhoily Is 
tihle to get a licen.se, and I would ladieve that It would he better If it would 
only be given to a citizen or to pwtple that are uiany years in tliis country at 
least. 

Conuuis.sloner O’Co.nnei.i.. no you make any investigation If an employer 
wants men to be .sent away by a railroad or a contractor or to any city— 
whetlier there is ati.v trouble or a strilce on? 

■Mr. WAiiBuUKa. Ye.s; we eertalnly do. 

ComniLssloner O'CoNNKi.t,. Wliat do you do In that case? 

Mr. WMiKlifHa. We have to give statements that there are no strike.s. 

Coinmissioner O't'o.NAEi.i.. You toll tlio man when he comes in for emiiloynient, 
It he asks, that there Is no strike? 

■Mr. Wajikhi’ko, Yt's, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneti,. I>o you ask him whether he is a uidon man or not? 

•Mr. Waiikhi'ro. No; not wliether he l.s a union mtin. 

... O’Connkll. Do you ask him whether no belongs to a labor or- 

gamz;itlon? 

,Mr. WAiiRamr., No; we do not. 

Commissioner t)'Co\NKn,. You do not ask him any question of thi> kind? 

Mr. WAnRBiMia. No; not that. 

Mr. Leisl-hson. That will be all. Thank you, Mr, Wahrburg. 

TESTIMONY OF ME, CHAELES O'CONNOE lEWIN. 

Air. I.EtSER.soN. AVill you state wiiom you represent? 

Mr. Irwin, I am president of the United Kinployment Agents' Protective A.s- 
soelation. I will Inne to ipiosiion .Mr. Wabrhnrg's isislibm, liecause his asswla- 
lion Is obsolete, I lieiievi'. it did e.vl.st, but we thought we were together; but 
if he l.s running an association, we bhall have to reprimand him at the nett 
meeting. I did not know he was. 

Chairman Wai„sh. And ito you moan to say that the organization he says he 
represents docs not exist? 

Mr. Irwin. Well. It Is obsolete. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does not exist? 

•Mr, Irwin. I don’t think It has meidlngs now. We iinderstixid that we united, 
and united so os to strengthen ourselves, and for that pnriiose we united. 

Chairman Walsh, Is that the organization that he .says he is president of or 
treasurer of? 

Mr. Irwin, No ; he Is treasurer of our organization, and n magnlfleeiit treas¬ 
urer, too. We’ll trust him with anything. Hut I am only milking myself clear, 
beeause, In any organization ju.st at the present, and that is unItiKl—the mean¬ 
ing of the word “united,” I think, explains It—there ought to be only one, any¬ 
way. if there are two. If we are not united then I don’t kiiovv what I am 
liresident of myself. 

Mr. Leiserson. Will you tell us the purpose and object of your organization? 

•Mr. Irwin. Well, the purpose of our organization Is for the hetlerment of mir 
tmsiness, for the betterment of tiie unemplo.veil, mid for the helterment of the 
iiaployiTs. We rei'ognize, you know, ns It lias hei'n said liere liy Mr. Walirlmrg, 
that we have a very powerful enemy In the press; so we have. Rut I myself, iier- 
somilly Inivp fought liie press to a standstill. They connected us witli every vile- 
iK'ss, or tried to in tlie past. We were wldte slavers when white shivery was dl.s- 
tnrblng that city in 11)10 or 1911; and Mr. Uorkefeller gaveJ'A'i.OOO loalKillsh wldte 
slavery and find out tlie promoters of it; but the employment agencies were 
yanked into this white-slavery agitation and also politically, and also by most 
e.stlmalile ladles who thought that these agencies were engaged In that bnsl- 
ne.sa. So I took It upon myself to go around to all the agencies to discover the 
conditions, and to know what comlltions exlstwl. I knew it was not corrert. 
Now, over on the east side, tliore was a man there by the name of (Jrisuihauni 
hnpperieii to he a member of our organization. This Is one Instance, gentlemen, 
that I would like you to hear In mind. On one occasion, when McClure’s Maga¬ 
zine was writing up white slavery, an agent for, I presume, McClure’s Magazine 
went over to the east side and called upon this employment ageut, Mr. Green- 
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bfiiiin, Hiul .said to Air. On'onbauni r ** I would likG to tflItG a pIctnrG of youi' 
II idi<jto«ni|ili.” And -Mr. (■'jwnlmum say.s, “I have no time to have any 
plctui'i'.s takoii,” and be .sa,\s, “ U'cll, jdca.so let ine take it; I am a poor man 
mill 1 wouht like to earn 1’.') .orjis." And lie provailod upon the good nature 
of Air, (.'rocnli.-iiiin to lot him l:ihr a |ii( taro of lim mfoncy, and later that picture 
apjjcarod In Alot'lure's, but I want to -sa.t that before taking the picture ho fallal 
In .some of lil.s aids, .some young men trout outside, and had tliem come in and 
lake olf Ibeir loiits and biok in llio eyes of some of Air. (rreenbaiiin’s help, and 
he ll.ved the pb'lure u|i. Air. tjreenbauin has a ca.se against AlcClure’s Alaga- 
zliie Co., and be mil recoii'i'. it ua.s a disgraceful and mean and contemptible 
thing to do on the imrt of Unit magazine to take and publish this when there 
was no .shadow of truth in It. Now, that Is one incident. And recently’ the 
,\ew York I'ress urote up .somelliing about an agency and, being a married 
Ulan and having giouii daughters, and being very much intere.sted in the nature 
of this Ihiiig, I did not want to all.v myself with any such tiling, and I went 
to this agency and found out tlie tacts, and went to the representative of tlio 
jiress and sliouid loin lli.K il was not true; and lie said timt tile stateiiients 
made were not in conneclion with the employment agencies, but only tlie so- 
ealicd employment agencies, and I have the press cll))iiing here, and It is an 
abject apology, and it speaks of the lIcensiHl agents as being excellent and doing 
good work. Itnt I bad to nail the lie llrst before I got that aiiology. 

.Mr. i.iasiai.soN. Will you tell us just what the purpose.s are of your asso¬ 
ciation't 

.Mr. Iitw i.\. \Vc arc assembled together for the purpose of reciprocity—that is, 
iielplng cacli other out In lllUng orders. Mr. AValirburg's husiiios.s—Ids help 
doesn't lie exactly in oiir lines, hut a little dilterenl. I have myself exeliangisl 
orders witli others, I am principally dealing In luirsi's and high-class nurses 
and orderlies and uialergradimtes, and so fortli. Now, once in a while, as what 
i would call a s|ioradic case, there is now and then one trhkle.s into my ollico, 
siieli ins Mr. Hlaicbly 1ms spoken of, down there, some gentlemanly hn'bo tliat 
be is trying to place. When they come Into the olllce they cbiinge the atmos¬ 
phere of the olllee- 

Commissioner C.aiiketson. riiysically, or the mental atmosphere? 

Mr. Iitw is. The physleal atmo.siihere; they permeate tlie atmosphere w idi 
an odor of -a \ery disagrisyable odor; I don't tike if myself. 

■Mr. l.i'.isKit.soN. How long have you heen in the husiness? 

.Mr. law IN. Twenty-eight years. 

.Mr. I.Ki.si.KsoN. You say that the licensed employment agents ordinarily are 
square husiness men? 

•Mr. luwiN. We eould not be anything else under the law. If they are not 
they are soon found out. 

.Mr. l.nisrasoN'. To whom did you refer when you said that the pre.sa, or the 
Journalist, bail slateil wore not square? Are there any unlleensed agencies? 

Mr, law IN’. Yes. The elty is iMTiiieiitisi willi them now, lint It wcuild take 
the eommlssloner to double or triple his stiifl' to llnd them out; people receiving 
fws who are not licensed agents, eburi'lira, and cliarlty organizations are doing 
it, and unqueslioimlily it is iM'iiig done in dllTerent forms and by dlftereiit 
IMu'sons. \Ve liave idiurcli help. For Instaiu’e, a lad.v, if I mn.v be allowei! 
to explain wliiit I mean, is looking for a domestic, and will come to our church 
organi/.alhm and say, " Ihi you know anyoiio whom you can recommend? " And 
the elinrcb will say, “ Yes,” or some one allied with the clinrch. “ Well, If I 
get a Joh do I havi‘ to pay any foot ” “ Oh, no; Just a donation to tlie church.” 
Well, that Is all right, of course; you can't stop tlmt. Hut there are different 
otlier nuiltifarloiis cliannels that I can myself emmiorate. I have not myself 
iiifide investigation, but I am stating from what I hear, and Air. Blatolily’s 
testimony was liearsuy to a great extent. My testimony also will be hearsay; 
but from what I bear and what I believe to lie true there Is—at least there must 
be—a great many liiindrisls of dollars paid In that way through the cause of 
ebarity. 

Mr. Hkisebson. Pardon mo. Aside from charitable and church organizations, 
are there people taking fees w ho are not liceii.scd: I mean w ho are engaged 
privately in the business, aside from cluiritable and church organizations? 

Mr. Ibwin. Oh, yes, lliero are; >es, 

Air. Leiskkson. Do you think tliat is due to their Inefliclency or lack of proiwr 
help In the commissioner's olttiv? 

Mr. Irwin. No; nothing of the kind. It Is Impossible for the commissioner to 
find it ouf: Inipjjfslble for uuy commissioner to find It out. The commissioner 
cau't And It out— 
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Mr. Lkiserrox. You say these ijeople, then, \v!io are oix’ratlnj? that way are 
crooke<l? 

Mr. Ikwin. They are eommitiin^ a uil5?(leiaeanor. If it eouhi he pioviMl that 
they were takli)>t a U'e from help or ein{)loj wJiliout a li<*eiise, It Is a njl.siie- 
Tueanor uialer tiu* law. 

Mr. r.EtsJ-iKHON. Ami when the t'onmiissioner tlmls them they are iirensed? 

Mr. [kmi.n. When tlM‘('ommi^.Moner lind.s them, sojiietinit'.s; >e.s. Tlial Is, he 
lleeuses them: that is all ri^ht; luit lliey liii\e Ixsai sent to Jail I lM‘iI<‘ve the 
n^-ords will show (liat ami the <<)imm.ssioners will suhstaiitiaie il. I'ln're are 
two eomnii>s(oner.s here, one for whom 1 lane j^reiit res|K*et for, ami 1 hope I 
.share It with him; but they will tell .\ou there are many instnnees of lliat kind. 
It Is a niisilemeanor to take fees In that way without a Heeiise. You see, paitle- 
iiii'ii. the a^a-ncies are most ri^mroiislj InsiM'eted. No such <‘<aidition as Mr. 
Itlafeldy stated can arNe; hut Mr. Pdatchly did not know. Wluit he stale^l 
was princi]»ally from liearsa\. Tliat is one ol tlu* clauses, that if an n^ent 
induces hy any means or olluTwise any help, female »»r male, to lea\i‘ tlteir 
eiiifilo} ment, tliat is n matter for nwocution of (In-ir Ineiise. 11 is distinctly 
le.min'^t (he <‘mplo.\ment-aftency law; and (hat is what we aie nnitiMl for. to 
ha\e each one of our nienilHTs under'^tand Unit law and Ine up to If, The 
ayent that sends a domestic or an eiiijilo.xee to a that empl»).\(‘e Is a 

li\tiir<‘ tlieia': that ai;<’nt kiiow.s. If he has un.\ .s<‘nse at all —and we will assunx* 
that all have pretty good siaise—that lliat Is a standing ad\ertlsemen( tor 
that agxuiey. What g(MKl doi's it do an agent to semi a man or woman to a 
plaiv ami im\e timm stay there only a month and Ioa\e? Wliy, that emidojer 
would only go elsewhere after (hat. 

,Mr. I.KisKiusox. Wliy that .suspicion on that point. Mr. Irwin? Have you 
<“\ir heard It said (hat (he foiemail (ui a job to whiili the agiuit sends men l.s 
♦ oniiected with the ag(‘nl, ami (hat he wants the men changi'd i-ver} inonih, 
he. aiise h(‘ gets a ilivision of (he f(‘e? 

.Ml. lawix. Very ofti'n cliarges of (hat kind are made, and 1 ]ia\o Jx-ard it. 
Wlx're tliese charges are lironght home ihi' ageiii, 1 mn sure, would he most 
ilgoroimly dealt wilh. heeaiise it Is nothing !)ut taking mone.\ uialer false pre¬ 
tenses under the employee. 

Mr. Lkisj asoN. llavi^ e\er expelled iniunlxTs fr<»ui .\our usstMjiation for 
mlstlolng? 

.Mr. law IN. We asked one man to resign, and he did resign, Imt not for that 
eause. No ; we have no evidemv of an.\ thing of tli.at kind. 

.tlr. Lkiskuson. You have never, then, ha<l o<‘casioii to dls<'lpline any of .>onr 
iixunher.s? 

Mr. IitwiN. Never betui compelled to diseijiline any. 

.Mr. Lkiskhson. You think that tliat Is jireltv good evidcMice that there Is no 
abuse of fhnt kind among (he licimsed enifdoymiuil ugiuieies? 

Mr. Irwin. Unquestionably, no; hut tliere are alnises, or rnllier dllTeiauices. 
that Iiappen to conx: up among these emi>lo\ment agencie.s, sucli as willi rehu’- 
eixe t«i the return of fees. Some of the agencies (Idiik that tlu‘y ought to he 
up In algebra so as to get (liiav-fiftlis or two-tlnrds, and .sometimes they 
are (luesllonod where there Is a difference, and (lx‘ conditions are such that It 
would take a IMdladelphia law.'er to Interpn't the law. Ami I liave been 
asked my.self—ami I am always called up on the ))lione, fnsjuently—I am not a 
pahl oflavr, hut it i.s an honorary position, and I am called up, I Hlxnild Imagine, 
K> or ir» times a day, ami 1 d<m’t know that I mu getting a great deal of honor 
<ait of it. hut I have been ealleil up hy lawyiu’s asking me to explain what this 
person was entitltM to, etc.; and I Imve been giving ex]MTt te.sllmony us regards 
the value of bervlces, and all these (piestions that come up to me about what 
the applieant would he entldisl to ami what the employer wt»uld be eiitiths! te. 
Now. 1 obey the hnv, if tlu*re is a law there, I obey It, and w(‘ all (d»ey the 
hiw' \^’o have got to obey the law- 

Mr. liEisKKsoN (interrupting). Well, possibly you are just the same as the 
license comml.ssioner; you can catch all tho.se who are operating without a 
lx‘enst‘, and that Is one place where (lie law Is vlolattsl. Now, Is it fKissihle to 
‘ utch all the violations of the law where the iieople actually are llcen.sed? 

Mr. Irwin. On complaints, most unquestionably. 

Mr. Ueiserson. On complaints? 

Mr. Irvvin. Yes; that i.s aix)ttier puniose of our organization. I have m.\.self 
rwelveil—r>e<>ple have come to me and nsktsl me, “ Sam, I tlld Ho-and-so, 
so-and-so.” And I read the law and interpret tlie law' to them, avid now I 
says, “ If you doubt It, go down to the comuilaslouer of licenses.” If any one 
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came down to me and made a demand, I only send them down to the commis¬ 
sioner. There la only one Instance where I have broken that record, and that 
lb no personal dlsparnsement, hat on this occasion I was discharged with 
honor—the complaint was discharged with honor to me, and I was told that I 
went to a great real of troidde to get the aiiplicarit emidoyment. I purchased 
his ticket and telephoned out and arranged that he .shouhl go to the gentleman's 
place In the country, and lie got into troulile, and I tohl him I would pay his 
fare, and the faro hapiKoied to ho noire than the fee, and I got him fixed up 
and he promised to go oid, hut Insteail of going to the place he went down to 
the eomml».slcner to get the dollar liack. Tlu' gentleman who wanted him had 
to go 3 miles, I think, and 1 asked him to send him back to me, for heaven’s 
sake, when he comes there. I'.ut ho was not there, and I had lost ray customer. 

Mr. Lkisf.uso.n. lint, Mr. Irwin, what would you think of the Idea of pass¬ 
ing a law to compel all agench's to do all their huslness on the basis of not 
coll(>ctlng fees from the men, hut collecting them from the employer? 

Mr. law IN'. Tliat law would. In sonu' rcspecls, he a good thing fiir the .saloon 
ket'iier.s; It would help the .saloon keepers greatly, and as far as the male help 
Is eoneernod, the man who -would eome Into sneh an agency and apply would 
he, In !I0 per cent of the eases, (lie kind that Mr. lilatcldy described- 

Mr. I.Kisiai.soN. Why would It help the saloon keeix'r? 

■Mr. law IN. Iteeause the money that tliey would pay the agent would other- 
■wlse go to the .saloim keeper, or rather the money that the agent would not get 
would go to the saloon ki-eper. 

Jlr. I.Ki.siai.soN. That is to say, the people that patronize those places. 

Mr. luwi.N, The kind that Mr. Blatehly was speaking of? 

Mr. LKisKa,soN, dh, no; I am speaking about employiuent agencies. 

Mr. Iiiwi.N. Oh. no; no, no; far from It. Any one can walk Into an employ¬ 
ment agency. There Is no law that will prevent that. No; .you must remember 
that tile agent Is responsible for the help that he sr-mls. I would not send a 
drinking man to a place, and I don't think. If I know him to he- 

Mr, l.KisBB.so.N (Interrupting). I am asking one question. I n.sked you 
whether we should pass a law prohibiting you or Mr, Wahrhurg or anvhody 
engaged In the emiiloyment-ageney huslness from taking a fw from anyhmly 
who applied for em|.loyment, and you statcHl that it would not be of anv advan¬ 
tage to the applicant. 

Mr. liuviN. Yes; I state that, unquestionably. 

Mr. l.Msi-u.soN. I would like to know what you think about that. 

Mr. IitwiN, Well, so far as my knowledge is com'erned, II eerlalnly would not 
tend to k(s-p an employee in a place. Mr. Wahrhurg doi-s business on his own 
s.vstem. He iloes liusine.ss on a very excellent s,\stem, if he can make It pay 
I e llmis that a great many of the help engaging In one place or in two 
places—I wilt explain. If one of you gentlemen would come to my oIRee, or 
say a geiillemaii comes to my olliee from Itochester to get help, or to engage 
help, say, two domestics; and he comes all (he way for that purpose and 
to help pay the fis-s and In complying with the law get his receipt, and I 
sign my name, and I have an aceeptauee from this employee, saying, “ I have 
accepted this position,” and he Is to go the next day. The applicant for It 
retonis to his home, and the help turns around and says, “ I am not going 
!• 'i! ' ^,*"*'*' chaugi'd my mimt.” That would happt-n In 19 eases out of 20, 
If that m* that ho has to pay was elimliiated. It w-onld be impossible to con¬ 
duct an employment agency on such a basis. The employment agenev would 
have to go out of business. 

Mr. Leiskbson. Mr. Wahrhurg hasn’t that experience. 

Mr. IKWIN. Oh, eteryhody has his own way. A great many ways that 
n^nts liave of conducting their husiiioss. There are a great many agents 
that do not take anything cOiatevcr from the employer, but take It all from 
the help, ^ow, the coiulitioiis are reversed here- 

Mr. Letsekson (Interrupting). That Is what we want to know, whether It 
"would not be possible to run the business without charging fees- 

Mr. Irwin. It would—under dllt'erent conditions, yes; but I snv, take the 
hotel people; the hotels do not pay anything for their help- 

Mr. Leiskbson (Interruiitlng). Well, Just one other question, Mr. Irwin. Do 
you think a man ought to lie made to pay to be given work? 

Mr. Ikwin. If the agent has to pay his license to the city, and the city 
has a I)iw on the statute bcxik allowing him to give his services for such a 
purpose, why, certainly, yes- 

Mr. LEiSEEsoN^lntcrruptlng). Well, but- 
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Mr. Ibwin (Interrupting). Well, pnrdon me, I w.ts going to say, just as 
much as the State or the Nation have a right to pay an employee In u largo 
central bureau, anil the public Is paying theiq for the purpose of finding them 
employment. I think the employment agent Is just n.s much entitled to It 
The agent Is running his business to get his living out of It. He Is giving It 
all of his time and all of his attention and all of his brains. If he has bruins 
and doing his best to make a living out of the buslne.ss, and doing his best 
to do right. He knows the needs of his employers, and now tlie Nation, if you 
make It a national law, would have the emplojis'—wliy, men eome tliere men 
who get all the way from .salary doxui. Wliat you genlletnen want to 

betir In mind is that we don’t want any more emitloyment bureaus, nor any 
lentral bureaus. Whtit we want is employment. You ought to create etti- 
ploxinent. When you do that you will have aeeomplislted something. If you 
will create etnployinent and open ttp the.se fertile Itehls all oxer the coun'lry 
atid send the.se Weitry Willle.s, these men (hat cotne In xvitlmut any clothes ti) 
their baek, or hardly siiHielent clothe.s, and try to get them out of toxvn, and 
m.ake them xvork and compel tbetn to xvork, and make It a mlsilemeanor to 
he (Oil of employment, then you will knoxv that you Inive aeconiitllshed some¬ 
thing. Sixty per cent of the aiipllcants that come to the average bureau arc 
aleoholies. The .saloon.s of New York City get !fr.’,(ii)t»,(l(K) a year. Tliey imy 
that for licenses. 

.Mr. I.FI,Slat, SON. Well, 00 per cent of the apiillcants lhat conic to vour agency? 

Mr. IitxviN. I think so; yes. 

•Mr. I.KiKKKSoN. Are alcoholics? 

Mr. luxviN. Yes; hut lhat 00 per cent are the cla.ss that the agents can not 
|ilaee. and don't place. I haxe itlaeed an uaforttttiale drinking man at some 
tinie.s, but I am a pretty giaal Judge of litiman nature; and it Is my httsiness 
and It has taught me psychology; and I can tell a drinking man. 'aikI If he 
wants help, I lielp him xvilli money out of my pocket, and I haxe ptti shoea 
on them nnd clothes on their hacks in the past, lint 1 haxe fomid It Is no goml 
and found that it Is in reality a niisforltiiie for him; and I have found that the 
man that had any sense it tends to drixe him more and more into the holto 
class. A decent, respis-lahle man does not want It-- 

t’ltalrmnn 'Val.su (interrniitliig). .Inst wliat xvas the quostlmi? 

Mr. I.Ei.sKRsoN. Wo just xvantod to knoxv from yon, or get a statement, ns 
to xvhether you thought that was a projicr policy for the issiiile of this State 
or this country to have the xvorklng people pay for llio service of (he eiiiploy- 
ment agent or to hitve the emjiloyer pay- 

t’lmirman Waj..sh (interrupting). 1 take It noxv he has ansxvered that unoslloo 
xery fully. 

.Mr. iBxviN. Yes; heeause- 

I'halrman Wai.sh (Interrupting). Du you think lhat thev should he iiermitted 
to charge? 

Mr, iRxviN. 1 knoxv that; yes. .sir. An cmiiloycc, if ho Is a resiicitahle, 
decent man, don’t xvant charity. They don’t xvant to denictin tliomsclves. I 
predict that if you xxcre to ofK'ii uji a dozen free ngeneies yon would not get 
resjawtable, deeent, self-respecting men to iiatronizc them, 

(itialnnan Walsh. So you don’t favor that? 

Mr. Irxvin. No; I don’t, nnd 1 covihl not. Noxv, another (Iilng, I xx'ant to 
slate that they opened a Imrentt—the city opened a hnreati on Txventy-elghth 
■ trect some time ago. You knoxv It xxas .something axvfiil. It xx’as a good thing 
tor the agent, because wo xvere able to .send the hoboes up there, and xxe xverc 
very pleased. We xvould send them up there to that bureau—these ease.s of 
the Weary Willies and the doxvn nnd (Hits and those cases that xxoitid not 
xvork If they could xvork and could get work were all sent there by the 
agents- 


Mr, Leisebso.n, Mr. Irxvin, If you xvlll leaxe that clipping lhat you have 
tiore xve XX’III return It, nnd that xvlll be all, 

Mr Irxvix, I would like to state about Mr. niatehly nnd I. I have never 
^een him before, but he knoxvs me through letters. I xvould like to state .lust 
tnis one statement, and that Is: I have been able to place occasionally npiill- 
’'^"1 nih- I hove done my best. I have collected fares 
hat Mr. Blatchly has paid when I have lost my own eommission, and I have 
collected money for clothes that Mr. Blatchly has glxen to some of the men. 
Aow and then I get an order for kitchen help In the conritry. In fact, he 
ho ho cblct, and he has got to go to Iwsi while getting that xvnkhed, for 
e naan t another shirt to put on, and the charity organization furnished It, 
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and It was only tli« othei* day I wa'< hI>I^ to jtlvp Mr. IMatchly |^1.20 for clothes 
he had furnislied to a man at Mr. Hlntililys roiiuest, and wa.s vtM’y jrlad to do 
It iKS'uuse lie mi^dit tjlve this—lu* <-oul(l use this $1.20 to buy some clotlM^ for 
the n<‘Xt npplieutit, hut I have not yet K'»t my own fws. And it Is only my 
desire to do the best for the a|»)dU*ahis that eoine to me oeca.sionaUy. 

(’oimnissloner o’Connki.l. Tho a^'enoy I'ollectiint fees, the general proceeding. 
You say that iu S(nne iiislam es the men pay money and also the employers? 

Mr. Irwin. Oh. >es. 

(%)mml.s.sloner 0 '('^)nnki i.. ('oilert f'ers on ImuIi sides? 

Mr. luwiN. Yi‘S. 'riie hiw jM'nnits (lie agent to 1a!;e 10 per cent for unsettle<l 
labor on a montirs wages, and 10 per emit if you are engaged for the week, as 
8Uit<'d here. 

tV»nindsHion(‘r <)’<’o.nnkij,. Ilotli sid(‘s? 

Mr. IttwiN. There is iio limit of tin.’ fee ns to Ihe employer, only as to the 
employee. 

(lommls.sioner O'Connkii,. Wliat guarantin* has the man, when you take $2 
from him. say, for a job, and he g««*s fur the job and there Is no job there? 

Mr. IiiwiN. A gou<l reimsly. 'I’he man conu's baek; come.s to the agent and 
auy.s. no job there. I want iny railroad fare both way.s. l.’ertainly h(‘ lias got 
to give It buck, and If be does not give it baek the eommlsslonor of licenses 
has that agent d»>wn lo him, and for his remedy the railroad fan* is n'- 
turned and the man’s time i.s roturneil. I know an Instance of that In my own 
organization. A man got a fake oriler some time ago from T.akewood for a 
domestic. There was no such order there. The man paid $7 and remained, 
stayed with tViend.s there two days, and charged the agent two da.\s’ time and 
two days’ board, and the agent had to pay it. The cumndasioner as a rule 
always—and rightly so, I tliink—leans toward the applicant for emplo.\nient. 
The reason has been asked hi're. If you pardon me, wjls asked why; what was 
the punK)se or wliy tlie commissioner’s ollice was .su[)ported. 1 >\Ul tell you 
now if y<m permit me. 

(hmiriimn WAi.sif. 'Well, wi* are trying to make a record, and .\ou ha\e an¬ 
swered the question, to which both sides I'Xi-epteil. 

(’ommlssloiu‘ 1 ’ O’t'oNM'.i 1 .. As 1 understand your position, you don’t tlunk it 
would be a good thing for the (tovernment, or the States of tin* (i(Aernmont. to 
URsumo the entire question of operating eniplo.Muent otliees, to the (lis(‘ontiuu- 
ance of all kinds and faetions of employment otliees. and that tlie expense of 
furnishing emi>loyment would be thrown upon the whole people? 

Mr. law IN. 1 don’t believe so. I think the city has the matter fairly well In 
hnnil. No; I ilon’t tliink it is i>ossil)le to better tlie laws r(‘gulatlng employment 
agencies as it at present exi'^ls on tlie statute hooks, and I don’t think the 
National (Jovernment can improve on that at all, so far as the law now govern¬ 
ing employment agencies. I think they have It fairly In hand, ami tlie help and 
einjiloyees are satisfied with the conditions and tlie law, wlii< u is very fair to 
them. 

(Commissioner (iarkktson. Mr. Irwin, you said that Mr. Walnimrg’s system 
was excellent, if he can make It i>a.v. 

Mr. liiwiN. Yes. 

(’omml.ssiom'r (Jvrhktson, In your opinion, would any system lie excellent if 
he <'ould not make* it pay? 

Mr. Irwin. If you go into any business for a living and don’t make It pay the 
system Is n<>t excellent. 

Onnmlssioiier Oarretson. Leave the qiu'stlon of living out. 

Mr. Irwin. 1 beg your paiahm. 

Commissioner (tarrktson. Leave tlie question of living out. A system could 
be excellent even if It did not pay, couldn’t it—excellent for the employer and 
the empU>yi*e? 

Mr. IkwIxN. It would In* ex(vllent if the iiersim running the system—If he was 
paid by somebody. If a man had a million dollars and wanted to spend It. his 
system of giving away (hat million dollars for the use of nnemployt‘d may be 
cousldereil excellent or not. 

Commissioner GARRi-rrsoN. I^'uve the Individual out. A system could seizure 
the rt'sult that is dt^slretl and in a sen.se 1 m* excellent, wdthout profit, couldn’t It? 

Mr. iRwr.N. In conneidlon with this question here? In eonneotloii with the 
unemployed? Is It in connwtlon with this question here when you speak of 
system ? 
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CAtminisaioiwr <fARKK'rKON. A ^|.\s(om that will nminHt a laaii out ot work with 
a job may he cxoellent even if It tIM not jleUl 8omo tmtshler a )>rolU. Or 
couhl It? 

Mr. iKwiw 1 asNiiine so. No endeavor Is in vain, of course, in that lino: but 
In tin* i>a'«t siaii oxporloiuvs huv<‘ taught that whou tho Slalo oimmuvI the bnivau, 
and other bureaus, they were utter failures and were enlv patronlzoil, indeed, 
by the uiuh'sirnbles, It to me. 

('oimulssioner (ivRUE'rsoN. Have all slajisl etTo^t^ aloiii; (hi'' hue? 

Mr. luwjN. No; I don’t think so. 

('oinnii>si<»m‘r <1 \kkkison. There N no evldemv (hat other po<“rmnonlal mren- 
eles nii^dit m^*e.s.sarily be failures? 

Mr. Irwin. No. I think s(» far as the nnenip!ov‘<b a eerluin class of the nn* 
employed—you must rejneiuber, f4<*ntleinen. (hat tlie <lona‘Nlie help, (here is a 
conj;i‘stlon (here, and for every order I t;«*t. every hnndn'd ord<TS I y:(‘l for 
doniesfics, I can hll about 5 p<‘r cent; so IlnTo Is no such (hlin;. ne\er was. a 
scarcilv of domestic help. So >ou eliminate all of (hat. Jbit lor the unskilled 
labor- >es; (ho State ml;rht try to open up a fertile Held for labor, for llie 
unskilh'd labor and for tlie class wlio are Inibitm's of alcoboli«‘s. etc ; (hey 
mmht try that. They inlixht plve (hem the iiohl treatment and put (hem on 
fnrms ami k<s*p them there until they Kot out of the hahlt of Induljiitm In stronj; 
drinks. 

(hnmnlssloner (Imirktson. Well, I understood \ou to make the slutemeiit (hat 
what tin- (onimissidu on;;ht to d<j was to create mon‘ eniploj imait. 

Mr. Iu\MN. Yes: <‘(‘rtalnly. 

(’omrnlssioncr (1 \riik'ison. Well, (hen, a r(‘iiu‘dy for all business depression 
would lie to create a market. 

Mr. Irwin. Y<*s. 

Uominissioner (Iarukthon. If a frovernment commission could create Jiib.s, it 
would be evidently Just a.s easy to creat<‘ a market, wouldn’t If. by llovi'rnmcnt 
commission? 

.Mr. Irwin. You na-an so far as—a marki't so far as business is concermsl? 

(’oimnissitUH'r (J xrrkt.son. You ilon'L look on a leincdN fbeii us (be de\lsin^f 
of a method whereby (lie man who wiiiifs work In a locality where lliere Is no 
work could ^'o connecied with an employer In a re;'ion wlio bad work ami did 
itol liavG emi lovees? 

.Mr. Irwin. 1 think (hat ]>lnn wouhl be excellent. I think if yon ha<l sueh 
an odice hero in New York lor the unmujiloyed (lie nn*n who conhl not ;xe( W(>rk 
and wanted work. Whether It was desirable or not it would In* a jrood (liiiitf 
to do. ship him ofT, each a;;ent to—no aceiil <*an do v«*ry imich at his exrxuise, 
no private atrency—but ship him off some part of the country wliere work 
existeil, provhled- 

t'ommi.ssloner Oaurktron (interrnptinir). Then rluld there, can any agency 
<‘\cep{ a governmental UKeiicy perform that service properly? 

Mr. Irwin. No; not without doln^ the work ^^^atls, i-ertalnly not. It w’ould 
1 h‘ utterly Imiiossible. It would be utterly lnii>ossibl<' 

('oimnls.sioner OARUFnsoN. You sj»oke of the Inability <if the commissioner’s 
"fUce to net track (*f these p^iple who were infrinuln^^ the law. Isn't one <»f 
(he missions of your ori?anlzatlon to detect uml report people doing that 
hiisiness? 

Mr. Ihw'in. Yes. 

Uhairman Walsh. I thought so. 

-Mr. Irw'in. Let m(‘ answer that question. 

nialrinan Walhit. You did answer It. 

Mr. Irwin. I mean this here. You must remember that these people have, 
as sah] l-H?fore, the church and the donation i^eople cover them w'ell up It Is 
impossihle to reach them. 

<'omrril.s.sioner (L\brktson. Has your association, referring to the statements 
Unit you .said that you had lieard of this ('oniiectlon betw(M*n the gang Imsa and 
the employing agent, has your association ever gone Into exhaustive Investlgn- 
tion? Be.or In niiml that l.s a matter of common rejMirt. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes. air. 

iNmiinlssioner 0.\rretson. Have you ever taken up a full Investigation of 
that question? 

Mr. Irwtn. You know' there were shipping labor agents; we have not very 
^mny labor organizations In our as.soclatlon. Our assoclntlon, we are all busy 
trying to earn our living, and w’e do not think it fair to eii>ect jus to go 
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out i\n<I to (Jo the work of the {‘ommlsshner's office. That would not be 

they have ftot plenty of Jn^tK'ctont to find out those conditions. Then 
wo /jure the Einl^mtlon Iiuhistrlnl Union; fJiP a^ronfs are also under that. 

Chnirman Walsji. Let us rur this down If we can. 

Mr. IiiwiN. Yes, sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. You know of no systematic effort or Investigation of tills 
(iuestlon r^f collusion between the employment agents and the gang boss, If any? 

Mr. Irwin. I assume the commissioners’ office are to look after that. 

(Chairman W'alsii. Your organization has not? 

Mr. luwiN. No, sir; we can not <lo It. 

(Uialrnian Walsh. That is all we asked. Now, Mr. Ballard- 

Cominissionor Bai.lakd. Do you allow any members of your as.soclation to 
have In connect ion with your office a saloon? 

Mr. luwtN. No, sir; we can not have a license over a saloon. If we hud, wo 
would lose It In IT) inlnutes. We are not allowed to open over a saloon. 

(kuninlssloner Bali. Aim. Or in a saloon? 

Mr. IkWiN. That would be considerably worse. 

(Commissioner Bali.ard. Yes. if a.s president of your association, having 
most of tin* employment agencies in the asso<*lallon, If any employment agency 
is guilty of any practice which is elllier Illegal or not considered by your 
assoclallon to be right ami proper, would you exi>el tliein from y^uir as.so<*latlon? 

Mr, Irwin. We would. That Is one of our b>-laws, to prosecute agencies for 
violation of law. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. D(h‘S your assoclallon publish an annual report 
of any kind showing the number of people In positions, or costs, and all that? 

Mr. Irwin. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Do you liavc to make a report to the State in any 
way? 

Mr. luwiN. No, sir; but our votes will show it. The commissioner of license 
offic<*. tlu*y puldlsh an annual report, wliether they give the statistics- 

(kunnilsshuier (V(k)NNKLi,. I mean does each Individual employment agency 
have to report to the State In any way? 

Mr. Irwin. To the city. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. To the city? 

Mr. Irwin. On the ihuiiIht places proouoHl, the amount of fees paid. 
Those b(K>ks are examined bimonthly by an inspector who carefully goes over 
tliem. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNKLU Then the Information is in tlie department of the 
city In that matter? 

Mr. Irwin. In tla‘ ilepartinent of the city. Then wo have the immigration 
ptH>ple after us also, and I may say in respect l(i this, there is a great deal of 
waste time and money there. 

Cluilrman Wal.sk. We do not care to go into that. 

I luive been aske<l to ask you one other (piestiou. Before the passage of tlie 
law prohibiting the running of employmont ageiicU's In connection wltli 
sal(Km8, or adjacent to tlaMu, were tliere not agencies so oi)erated? 

Mr. Irwin. There were employment agencies operated in all nefarious man¬ 
ners. We couldn't exist without the present law being on tlie statute books. 

(Mialrmnn Walsh. Your answer Is yes? 

Mr. Irwin. Most emphatically. 

C/oinmisslomu* Lknnon. 1 umlerstand that, in your business, you had to do 
with the furnishing of ipirses? 

Mr. iKwiN. Yes; principally. 

Commissioner Lknniin. ^Vhat piHH’aution do you take, if a nurse Is called for, 
to ascertain tliat she Is not to l)e used somewliere tluit the illegal or immoral 
use of the nurse is to he had? 

Mr. Irwin. Why, 1 know my patrons as well as I know my own family. If 
a doctor- 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose a stranger comes to you? 

Mr. Irwin. A .stranger? 

Commissioner Ijcnnon. Yes. Who wants a nurse, 

Mr. Irwin. One stranger dUl come to me and he spent six months on the island, 
because 1 suspected him, and I put him six months on the island. Ton do not 
tliink, sir, 1 sfMint 20 years in this buslne8,s without knowing the ulterior 
motive of i)eople or without finding them out. My principal patrons are 
doctors ruimlDg sanitariums, hospitals, where I send graduate and under¬ 
graduate nurs^ If 1 send u nurse to a private family, I know the address 
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and the Io<^tlon. I see the person In iny office before me. nn<I I eiin easily 
use niy judgment, and I have never, I nin .sure, made any mistake, because the 
nurse, I know that al«)ut all there l.s, she would eoiue back to tell me .some¬ 
thing had happfuied so quickly that the employer would not know what hap- 
pmusl. That condition l.s utterly Imiwsslble. It Is Impossible on my pari, 
except In one ca.se, a man came to me, and I .sent him to (he Island Pa' six 
months. 

Comml.ssloner Lenno.v. I snpim.se jon are aware Unit (his feature Is crltl- . 
cited ? 

Jlr. Irwin. Ky the press; yes. sir. ..\ml that Is what I fonglit, and that la 
why the (slltors have uiwloglzisl. There is no agency that will send to the 
bouse of ill fame- 

Commissioner Lennon. I don't mean hon.se of ill fame. There are jirivalo 
houses where they go sometimes. 

.Mr. Irwin. Let me tell yon, the last question, tlie man Inning Unit ulterior 
motive in view, the la.st per.son ho would go to would be an emploMnent agency. 
He would advertise. He knows what would hapiMUi if ho came to an employ- 
laeiit ugenc.v ; anil there Is no prisoner ever went through Sing Sing who had 
a better record of him than is taken In the enqiloyment agmicy. He knows It 
means trmible for him. I have rwords tbere that Indicate how the work Is 
to be done by certain cla.s.ses of enqilo.vees that leave my olllee 

Chairman W,vi,.sH. You are getting away from the iiui'stlon the commissioner 
aslasi you. Was there anythitig else? 

Commlssimier Lk.nnon. ,\o. 

Chalruaiu \\’.\lkii. Have you any othiu* question. Mr. Leiserson? 

Mr Leiserso.n. One question. 

Chairman Wvt.sii. I heg jour pardon. 

Mr. Lei.ser,son. Ho you eoiisider It an ovil to have eluirches ami other phllan- 
thropie organlziitlous get hel|i for the peojile? 

Mr. Irwin. I)o I ctui-'.jdor it an ovilV 

Mr. Lliskkaon. Yos; you spoke- 

.Mr. Irwin. .No. sir; I do not eoiisnler it an evil to have any eliureh get mivone 
emii oytaeid, hut I think that, of lourse, if any organization of that kind seeiirc'S 
emiiloyinent and thou asks a donation for securing the emiilovnient and for thut 
sjK'ellie piirinso, it Is going mighty near breaking the enipidvmont-ugeuey law. 
Unit l.s all, 

•Mr. Leiser.son. That Is all. 

Chairman W.vi.sn. That Is all. 

•Mr. Leiserso.n. I will call .Mrs. Marlon K. Clark, ililef Investigator of (be 
burwiu of industries and inimigrutioii. 

TESTIMONY OF MES. MARION K. CLARK. 

Mr. I.F.isEJi.soN. Mrs. Clark, will you state jour name and voiir clllelai po¬ 
sition? ■ ‘ 

.'Irs. Oi.vRK. Mrs. Marlon K. Clark, chief Investigator of the bureau of indus¬ 
tries and Immigration. 

Mr. Leiserson. How long have you been connected wltli It? 

airs. Ci,-vKK. Since February Id. 

Mr. Leesebson. Of this year? 

■'Irs. Clark. Of this year. 

Mr. Leiserson. What was your previous experience nloiig Ibis line of jvork? 

Mrs. Clark. I have held no active isisitlon in lids line of work. I have In- 
ve.stigntcd the subjeit of immigration for ii numher of years. I have devoted 
of tlic subject of immigration and sociality. 

Mr. Leiserson. As volunteer, or in conneotion with any bureau? 

'Irs. Clark. Simply as a volunteer. 

'Ir. Leiseuiron. Have you with you any of the records of complaints that were 
made to your bureau against private employment agencies? 

Mrs. Clark. A number of eomplainls; we have a niiraber of complaints. 

Mr. Leiserson. Will you tell us briefly just the character of the abuses of prl- 
vatv> employment agencies that are complained of? 

Mrs. Clark. Of course, you understand that we have no jurisdiction whatever. 

" e refer. 

Mr, Leiserson. Will you state just what jurisdiction you have? 
ih* A Clark. We have no jurisdiction except to Investigate the complaint and 
men to refer It to the commissioner of licenses. We also, under the law, are 
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obliged to Investigate the reoords of the private employment hureans to the 
extent of ascertaining the country of blrtli and the lengtii of residence In this 
country of the alien np[illcaut. We have found that that has caused a duplica¬ 
tion of work wllh the hureaii of licenses and. consequently, through an agri'e- 
nient with Commissioner Bell. v\c lone decliled to accept his report on that. 
Con.siKiui'ntly that eliminates that nuich of the work from our bureau. 

Most of tlie complaints arc In reference to misrepresentation, excessive fee.s 
before employment has twen obtaiiu'd, and the fact that there is no employment 
after the fe<‘ has been collected, and the u|)|)llcant lia.s been sent in search of 
the work. 

Mr. I.KisKKHON. Will you give us an example of the misrcpresmitatlon? What 
Is the character of It? 

Mrs. Clauk. The misrepresentation of the character of the work to he per¬ 
formed. I’he fees aci-cpti'd for a defuiilc sort of work, and when the api>licant 
arrives at his place of dcsiinaflon h<i tinds that either that work is for a limited 
period or that it Is a dillertmt sort of work from wtiudi he has heeti accustomed, 

Mr. Bhisek.sox. Idfl'orcnt frotu what he has hism told? 

Mrs. Ci.tuK. Ve.s. sir. 

Mr. I.EisKiisoN. Ihue ,\oit iinestlgated to verify tlio.se comphiints? 

Mrs. Ci.iiik. We have verilied very hirgel.v ; ,\es. 

Mr. I.K.isi.nsoN’. lla\e you found them corris-t complaints? Or have voii 
found them untrue? 

Mrs. Ci.AHK. In a great tiiaiiy cases we have found them true, and have then 
referred them to the commission, 

Mr, I.EismsoN. What has the commissioner of licenses dono In those cases’ 
Docs he iiroseculc? 

Mrs. ('i„vi{K. \e.s, lie has ahsolttte .iurisdictlon. 

Mr. 1,KI.SEBS0.V. Otic kind of ahtiso. then, was mlsrepresenlation ns to the char¬ 
acter of the work. The .second, you said, was extortionate fi-e. Will vou give 
us an exiimiile of that kind of aluise ' 

Mrs. Ci.AiiK. .Mi'll come to our olhee complaining that they have been charged 
anywhere from to !f7. 

Mr. l.Etsi'RsoN. Is there any law in the State limiting the fee? 

.Mrs. t'l.AUK, Not that I know of 

Mr. I,Et»ii.«H 0 N, What do you do In cases of that kind? 

.Mrs. Cl \SK. At the present we refer theta to the hiireau of iicense.s. It had 
been the ciistotu to take an alMdaiit from tiie coinplalnatit atul to investigate 
hIS olalui, hilt we lind lliiit In doing Hint we are not fiiciliatlng the work of the 
linreau of lieeiisi-s at all. heeanse they jirofer to lake tlieir own ntlidavif so at 
present iiny eases or any eoniplaitils tliat eonie to oiir olllce we refer to the eom- 
nikssloner of lleensea. 

Mr. r.FisKii.soN. Have you had many comiilaints where the lunonnt of the fee 
was from .$,■) to $7? 

Jfrs. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. r,Fi.sKii.soN. Have yon verlliisl tho.se comiilaiiils? 

Mrs, Clark. Yes, sir; and we have had reisirts that the fees In many cases 
haie heen returned. 

Mr. I.KISI K.SON Have het'ii retunteil? 

Mrs. CmiK. Y’es. 

Mr. T.KisnisoN. Tliat is where you had verilied them? 

Mrs. Clark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I.EISKRSON. How conid you get them returned If there was no law com¬ 
pelling them to charge a .smaller fi-e? 

Mrs. Clark. The commissioner of licenses has nbsolnte Jurisdiction In that 
matter. 

Mr. l.KisEB.soN. You don't know as to how he has any way of judging what 
Is a reasonnhlo fee? 

Mrs. Clark. The commissioner of licenses? 

Mr. Leisehson. Yes. 

Mrs. Clark. IS'o, sir; I really do not. 

Mr. iJcisEBsoN. What do you ciuislder a reasonable fee for those commissions 
that you siieak of? 

Mrs. CI.ABK. I don’t tlilnk I would be competent to answer that question. 

Mr. LEistmsoK. How do yon dwide whether the man has a oomplalnt that 
you want to Investigate, when ho comes to you and says he has paid an ex¬ 
tortionate fee of from, say. |3 to |7. what makes you decide that you want to 
investigate tha^J 
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lirs, Ci.ABK. The fact that the man has luild anything and has rccolvtsl no 
return for it. 

Mr, Jai.rsKBSO.N. I ain siwiklug of cast's wliorc he has rocolvtHl a jxxshhtn. 
You would not iiu-estiKate cases of that kindV 
t'HAiKMAS Walsh. Oue iiiinme at this point. The coniuiission will staud ad- 
journe<l uniil 2 o’clotik. We will reconvene promptly at 2 o’chn'k. 

(At 12 .ir> p. m. a recess was taken until 2 v m.) 


AnK»\(K>N sJ.ssjoN'-:; p. m. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARION K. CLARK—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please iiHlicato whom Mrs Clark reprewmt.s? 

.Nlrs Ci.\i{i\ Chief ln\(‘stiKator tor the bnrwiii of induslrUw and immisrrnhon 
of the l>ei»artmen( of laihor of New York SUtfe. 

Mr. l.KLSKKSON. Now, Mrs. (ilark. we sIoJ){hm 1 at (he ixilnt- 

(’ounnissloner O’t.’oNNtLU Will you slate what the puriK>S(' of (hat deparl- 
lii'-nt isV 

Mr. LKifiKHflON. I think Mrs. Clark can (ell yon lH‘st what tiie purjH»se Is. 
Will yon pleasi- state (lie puriH^e of the hurean of indusirlt"^ and luimlRration? 

Mis <1 AKK. To jirevent Hie evpioitallon of (he alien In (Ills State. To facili¬ 
tate in (he assiuiilaHon and nalnnilization and the laincation of the alien. 

Mr Lmsihson We slo|»ped at Ihe point when .\on wen* (elllnjj of the abuses 
of pri\ali‘ aKiMicies as Hiey w'e?-o r<‘\eal*sl to yon in complaints to your <lej)art- 
inent. Will you tell us id tiie tliinl kind of abu.si*; that is. when people were 
seiu (iUt to plai'es, and wliect' iheiv wa.s no employiueut. Will you give us some 
detlhite examides of that kind of abuse? 

Mrs. (b.ARiv. We liuve hud coniplainLs In Un* bureau, where immigrants liuve 
si'iit by eniplo.vnu'iil ac<‘mies, as far from New York a.s Mhddgan. On 
t!i»‘ii- arri\ai they dt.scoven-d (bat a .'Strike was in process, and It was not i*os.si- 
ble for Hiem to work there. 'J’iny Jnid Imvu s**nt there with tlie nnderstamJlng 
that tlmir transportation would ia* paid by (he up-nt, and Hiat IJiey would 
be obligeil to work a certain length of time to repay that exiKMidlture; ami 
iMMUg stram’od then*, they ha\e found that It was impossible for them to 
work, and tin: there was al)soliit<dy no means of (ransiH>rtulion buck to New 
York; conserin 'i.tly they w<t<‘ In a very distn‘S.sing situatjon. 

.Mr. Lkiskbsov. Did yon invesrigale that? 

Mrs. Clauk. Yim; we lune Invosligatisl it. Theje are a nuiiiher of cuS 4 ‘H, 

Mr. lifci.sosoN. of that kind? 

Mrs. <hARK. V<*s. 

.Mr. I.KtsKKHON. Did you llnd (har the men were not told (liere was a strike 
on at the place to which they were .st*nl? 

Mrs. Clark. Yes; tiny were not told. 

Mr. I.KisEusON. They wi're not told at all? 

Mrs. CiAKK. No. 

Mr. I.KisKKHON. ITow did the (y)niplaint reaeli you? Did Uie men come back? 

Mrs. Ci \RK. Yes; .‘^oine of fhem drifP.Hj liack—workisf their way buck. 

Air. Leihkkhon. Wlmt did jon do in u cuso like thut? Uefer it to the <’oni- 
ralssioner of licenses? 

Mr.s, (h.AEic Yi*s; referreil if to the commls-sloner of licen.ses. That is ail 
we can do. We have no jurisdiction. 

Mr, Leisekson. Have you any idea as to the frtxjuency with which such 
tliing.s hapixm among employment agents? Have you many complaints of 
that kind? 

Mrs. Clark. I could not give you any definite miniber. There are a num¬ 
ber of <*nsea on file in the bureau. If you would read a retwrt on the sul>- 
j^Tt. I wouhl be very glad to .submit it to yon. 

Mr. Lkisebson. Yes: we should like that 

Chairman Wai.sii. What Is that which you say you have a manuscript of— 
that >011 could furnish? 

Mrs. Clark. I should be very glad to submit a report I can not tell oflf- 
band the nura!>er of case.s. 

Mr. Lkiskbson. In the majority of cases, where the men were sent out to 
work—CUSP'S of strikes—where they were not told then* were strikes. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to ascertain, for the Iwneflt of the commis¬ 
sion. what mechanical means have w’e now' of following things such as this? 
Who is lo»>kiag after that? 
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Mr. Leiskbson. I am looking after that. 

Clmlrinan Walsh. All right. 

Mr. Leiserkon. Have you any eases wliere the men were sent to places 
where there was no employment whJtteverV 

Mrs. (Jlakk. The majority of the eoinplatnts have bt'en just such cases. 

Mr. 1.EI8EU80N. Ami about how many complaints would you say that you 
would get In n year? 

Mrs. Clark. From ()<*tober 1 to May 1.", I had a record of 150 cases. 

Mr. Leiserson. And in the majority of those cas(*s y<ai would say that they 
wore cases where there was no employment, but the men were sent to work 
and fe(>8 were c()l!<H'ted? 

Mrs. Clark. Wlu're the fee was colU'cted In advance and the work was mis¬ 
represented; either tln're was no work or It was a different sort of work than 
they—than was rejnM^sented to the applicant. 

Mr. Leiserson. We luiv(‘ a system of regulating those private ugenoU*a In 
this State. You have the commissioner of Deenses. Now, do you think It 
Is due to Inefficiency in tlint ofllce, or what other reasons are there that make 
those abuses go on despite the fact that there are regulations? 

Mrs. Ci.ARK. I would not like to criticize the ofllce of the commissioner. 

Mr. Lkiseuson. Can you give us the reason why such a thing should hapF>en 
umler prop<T regulations. 

Mrs. Cr.\UK. That might hai>pen In spite of the Investigation of the com¬ 
missioner of licenses. 

Air. Lktskrson. Put It this way: I>o jou think, iimler the present system of 
regulating private agencies, that it wouUl be possible to do away with these 
abuses that you have mentioned? 

Mrs. Clark. Not absolutely. 

Mr. l.EiKERsoN. You think that the n]»uses will uhvays exist ns hmg as (he 
employment agencies remain In private liauds? 

Mrs. Clark. Tliat would he my opinhm. 

Mr. Lkiseuson. Have you had any occasion to Investigate philanthropic agencies? 

Mrs. Clark. We Invwtlgnte all of the philanthropic emi)lo.Mm*nt agencies, or 
rather, the philanthropic institutions dealing with aliens in this State. 

Mr. I.EiMKHsoN. Hnve yo\j fomiil tiny iibuses In so tar ns those were employ¬ 
ment uitenoles In that business? 

Mrs. CuvsK. Not any that would bo worthy of mention. 

riialrmnn Walsh. I wish you would siioak n little bit louder, please. 

Mrs. Clark. I beg your par<lon. 'I'liere ndglit be an ls(dated Instance, but 
It would not be worthy of mention. We make a monthly Insiieotlon of all of the 
phllanlbrople institutions dealltiK with aliens, and we cover their Ilmineial 
situation atid the manner of dlstrlhutlon of the aliens nn<l of the funds. So 
that I should say that It would be ulmcwt !mpo.sslhle fur any very Kreat abuses 
to exist amons these Institutions. 

Mr. Leiserson. Without your knowing it? 

Mrs. Oi,AHK, Ye.s. 

Mr. I.F.isKusoN. Have you any other nhtisi's In mind of the private employ¬ 
ment ageney huslness that you have not spoken of? 

Mrs. (11,.^^^. IinmlCTauts are sent out of town liy emiilnyiuent agencies after 
having eolleeted a fee and have found that there was no work at the point of 
destination, find thomsolves In exactly the same condition ns I descrlbeil In 
connection with the strike breaking, Tlint same condition exists In the city. 
Fees are odlectiHl In ndvani'c and no wages provided. . 

Mr. Leiskrso.n. Within the city? 

>Mrs. (.'LARK. The idnseipience Is that the applicant la kept continually 
botwet'n some place where no work exists and the employment agencies until 
they are worn out and have to apply for assistance to our bureau. 

Mr. Leiserson. Your department has rooominendetl in its reports to the com¬ 
missioner of labor several times tlio ostnbUshment of State free-einployment 
otiices. Will yon give us the reasons for that recommendation? 

Mrs. CiARK. I haven't made any rwoininendntlon of that sort since I have 
been In the htirenu. but my predi>ces8or, Miss Kellor, has been very ranch Inter- 
esteil In that. I know tliat (’ommissloner Lynch Is an advoente of a State 
employment bureau, and I believe It Is In process of orgnnlgatlon now. 

Mr. Leiserson. Do you think that, from the experience that you have had 
In this business. State employment agencies are desirable; and If so, why? 

Mrs, Olark. I think there is no question whatever that a State employment 
agency Is desirable, ,Rnd I think It Is the only means by which we can abolish 
the abuses that will exist. 
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Mr. IJiifiEBBOX. WouUl you roconiiuond aboUshlni? the prlvato oniployment 
agencies entirely by law? 

B!rH. Clark, No; I would not care to recominond anything of tluit sort. 

Mr. Leisekson. Why not? 

Mrs. Cr..AUK. I would tlilnk that It would lie possible for Ihoni to ctH>iH‘rato 
with puhlle-oinployment agencies. 

Mr. Lkiserbon. You think it would bo possible to eliminate the nhuses If you 
had a system of State employment agencies ('^►operating with private agencloH? 

Mrs. (h-ABK. I think possibly—I don’t cure to make any specific rocHuuinenda- 
tlon of the sort. 

Mr. Leiserson. Have you n*a<l over the proix>8ed plan for organizing the 
labor market—the prlnteil plan? 

Mrs. (h.ARK. Submilte<l by your (Commission? 

Mr. I.,ei8ERkon. Yes. 

Mrs. Clark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. Have you any suggestions or criticisms of that plan that you 
would like to make bi'fore the commission? 

Mrs. Clark. I would prefer to make them in writing, If you would allow me 
to do so. 

Mr. Leiserson. Very well, if ymi will do tliut. Tlu‘re is one line along which 
I would like to (luc.stjon ^^ou. Ydut department has Jurisdiclbm o\er all places 
where Immigrants work? 

Mrs. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. And some of them arc labor camps in this State? 

Mrs. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Leisp:rson. Your (h‘partmcnt has made sonic Investigations In those 
cainp.s? 

Mrs. Cl.vbk. Y>s; we are autliorlzc'd to Inspect tlic camps—the lalwr cainpa 
of the Slate. Then* w<*re l.o.Yj camps listed last year In our Imroau and of that 
mimlier 181 were e.xamined by our Invesligjitors. We lioiie to cover a great 
many more this year. 

Mr. Leiserson. Can you glNo us any idea, briefly, as to the conditions In 
lliose camps? 

Mrs. (h.AR^v Tlie conditions in some of Ibo ciimps. according to the reports In 
the bureau, h‘i\e bt'en appalling. far as sanitary conditions g<L The ernploy- 
iiH'nt cjuesllon (has not enter into tliat subject v(*ry largely, except In the matter 
of the commissary ston*. W(‘ have numerous complaints in relation to the 
commi.ssary charges and accommodnilons. 

Mr. Leiserson. lla\e you any bhni that the conditions in llie camps cause 
the men to (pilt their Jobs fnspiently, and thus cause a lot of uncmi)l<.(yinent? 

Mr.s. Clark. The living conditions? 

Mr. Leiser.son. The living conditions of camps. 

Mrs, Clark. We have fr(*qucntly Imd complaints of tliat sort, where men 
can not live in the camps In the accommodations i>ro\ided for them, and they 
are ohllgi*!! to pay the same amount to the commK.snry as they would If 
the>- 

Mr. Leiserson. Have you made written reports to the commissioner on 
conditions in the camps? 

Mrs. ('lark. No, sir. 

Mr. Leisbrson. You have not? 

Mrs. Clark. No, sir. 

Mr. TiEisBRsoN. But you have the material In your ofllcc? 

Mrs. Clark. Yes, sir; we have the material. 

Mr. Leiserson. That will be all. 

Chairman Walsh. Do any of the commissioners desire to ask any questions? 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Yes. Do you believe. Mrs. Clark, that a national 
system, planned on the basis of furnishing the machinery of correlation between 
liie various State systems, if such existed, would Ik* desirable? 

Mrs. Clark. I think there is no doubt of it whatever, because we have cor¬ 
respondence from all over the United States, concerning applications for labor 
and advice. 

Commissioner Garbetson. This w'ould furnish a proper line of Interchange 
as between the various State systems? 

Mrs. Clark. There is no question whatever, because we can only refer them 
to benevolent institutions, or some such institutions that will take an in1;prest In 
that case. 

3881&—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-12 
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OoininlKsioner Gauretson. There Is one question I would like to ask, that Is 
purely n question of youi- own {‘xperleiice. Has your experience In the Investi¬ 
gations of ihe evils that have aris^'ii and the conduct of private employment 
ngeneles, led you to lielleve, as was virtually statfHl here this morning, that the 
men engagtsl hi that business are closely n'wunbling Caesar’s wife, not only pure 
but above reproach? 

Mrs. Clabk. I sluuild say, quite the contrary. 

Commlaslouer Gahi«:t.son. Tliat is all. 

Commissioner HALi-AKn. T \v«nil(l like to ask you: You said that about 
cases that you had lnv(‘stigate<l In the past four or live or six months have 
bt'f’ii sent west to the various points, and there inis Is'en eltlier no work or a 
strike on; tlmt lot) eases reiiresents about wliat proiK)rtion of all that have 
b(H‘n sent out of tlie city payini: employing fee? 

Mrs. Clark. How many apjilieants for mnplojnient? 

Commissioner Bai.i viui. Yes; would be M'lit out of the city to these 
tions that were In question? 

Mr.s. Clauk. Of course those loO cases covered all of the applications witidn 
the city as \v(‘U as outsiite the i-ity. 

Commissioner IUliaku. Then of all tlie applications that have iiemi made in 
the city and out of the city, and who i>ald their b‘es in ailvance and ivi-elve<l 
no work, there Imve been only \~>i\ - 

Mrs. Ci.AKK. Not all of liie -I.'id from Oi-tober 1 until May Ifi. and of 
that tlie great nialority an* cases where no work has l)een furnished, uml 
the fisj has be<‘n coiliWed In advance. 

Commissioner Mti). V»m don’t know liow many casi's have been given 
w'ork altogether? 

Mrs. Cr.vuK. I can get tlii'in. 

(’ominlssloner JIam-aho. Some op something like tlmt? 

Mrs. Ci.A«K. I really couldn’t say. 

Commissioned Hvliakd. Tf there were l.o.OOO, that would l>e only 1 ia‘r cent 
of th«* cases that hud been stTit off witlmut any work? 

Mrs. Ct.AKK. Y<‘s, sir. 

(^munissloner Bai.iaiu). You see what I mean? 

Mrs. CUakk. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Batxard. In otln r words, in that loO is that a very large pro¬ 
portion, or a small per rvnt? 

Mrs. Ci-'iRK. Tt would be a large per emit of tlie cases where the foi* would 
be newpted aud no work. 

Commissioner ItAi.i.ARD. In tliat ease, \vlier<‘ tlie ftv hn.s been paid ami n«) 
W'ork. who (mid the rallroml fare? 

Mrs. Clark. Tin* agent usually advances the railroad fare, with the uuder- 
staiidlng that the applicant will work a certain length of time in order to reimy 
him. 

Commissioner ItAi.LAKD. Of those l.'O cases, the agency lias furuished the r..ll- 
road fare? 

Mrs. Clark. No; tho.se 150 cases Inclmled the ras<vs In tlie city. 

('ominlsshmer Bali, aud. Where they were o\it of (he city, the agent had fur¬ 
nished the railroad fan*? 

Mrs. (h.ARK. Ves; iliey had furnlslu^il tlie railroad fare. 

Commissioner Bxr.iAun. If the men did not get any work, tlie agent W'ould 
lose the fet*? lie wouhl never get his railroad fare liack again? 

Mrs. CiARK. I supi>ose not. 

f’omnilssloner B\iiaki>. It wouhl seem u little uncertain. In my mind, whether 
the men wouhl deliberat(*ly accept a fiv and send n man away without getting 
any work. He must have thought the man w’ould go to work or he would not 
have laid ont the exiH‘nse of the railroad fare. 

Mrs. Ctjwrk, Yes. Our difficulty arose in the oases of those sent to Michigan 
not having explained that a strike existed there, 

CJommlsaloner Baliard. In those ca.ses there was a strike? 

Mrs. Clabk. Yes, sir. 

Coraraissloner Ball\rd. You .said, spt'uklng of the unreliable employment 
agencies, are there a pretty large proportion of the employment agencies, as a 
class, unreliable, or a very snudl proportion unreliable? 

Mrs. Clark. I lieg your rwirdoii. 

Commissioner Ballard. Of the agencies, are there a large proportion of the 
ngencle^t unreliable? As I iimhwstnnd it. there are 600 or 800 of those agencies 
In the city. Ar*»there a large number uni'cliable? 
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Mrs. Olabk. The ciwiplaiiita that CDiue us are from agents \nUo liumlle 
Immigrants only; ami I should say that they are pretty tsiually dlMribnttHl 
among those agents. 

('oinnilssloner Ballard. That Is all I hove. 

('ommlasloner I>oes your det^aitment Intervene, immetllntely uixm 

Che arrival of the immigrants, to try and take care of them; or do you wait 
until they make some appl!<*atloii to you? 

Mrs. (’r.\oK. For complaints; yes, 

(\>mmlsv;l(mer Let^non. I mean, for work, to pIikh* them? 

Mrs. f.’LAUK, Oh. wo don’t place any applicants for work. W’e do not furnish 
work. 

Commissioner T.en:^on. But you Investigate? 

Mrs. Ci.AKK. We Investigate complaints against agents; \(‘s. 

Commissioner T.kxnon. You do not Intervene In the matter yourselves, as a 
department. In onler to phu'e those immigrants? 

Mrs. t*i \uK. No. sir. We do not place the Immigrants at all. 

Commissioner CvaRKTsoN. I W'unt to ask one question that Ims h^'en brought 
out by another. In this matter of the ntirnber. tia* proportion of the whole 
that makes cotnplaint, is it your opinion that every immigrant nho Ims lMH*n 
de(M*fve4l In any fornt makes complaint to you. or only the occaslomd mie of 
those who has bivn decei\a'<!? 

Mrs. Cl \KK. I think only tlu' occasional one, ln'cauM- a very large majority 
of those who have tx'en exploite<l have either sailed away or ha\e b<*ea for- 
wanhMl to some other destination outside of New York. 

f’onimlssfoner ti \HRn's<*v. Or don’t know of your department? 

l\frs. t'LAUK. Or don’t know of onr existence. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Do those ujpmfs go Into the Inimigrntlon station 
looking up those fK^iple? 

Mrs. Cr.\RK. Our agimt? 

Ci»nmilssloner O’Connfm,. The agents of tlie private agencies, when the im¬ 
migrants come in? 

.Mrs. Ct.mik. The private employment agencies? 

(’ommlssioner 0 ’(’i>nnkt,i. Yes. Do they go among them, sis'klng to let, them 
know they ‘an prohahlv Hnd employment for tla-m? 

Mrs CiAKK Not that T know of 

Commissioner O’Coxnkt.i.. I do not qnib' see w'here your department tits 
Into this qm^tion of the h>cal employment. What is the law that provides that 
you shall Interest yonr'<eiyes In the Immigrant aftiT they go away from the 
immigrant station and become admitted to the countrv’? 

Mrs. Ct \RR Simply the protection of the iramlgrant. protecting him from 
being exi)lolte(!. 

<^>mmlssIoner O’fN^NNEi.r,. TIow do you follow him up after he leaves the 
station? 

Mrs. CiARir. We d*» not follow him tip at all. 

Commissioner OH'onnkt.l. Then, it Is purely up to the Immigrant himself If 
he Ims a complaint. If he know’s enough to <lo so, or If somelvxty Informs 
him, to make a complaint to you that he has been linp>sed upon? 

Mrs. CfARK. Not necessarily. Dur Investigators cover all docks and terminals 
in the city, an4l make regular dnilv Inspections. 

Commissioner O’CimvELr,. But after he leaves the dock? 

Mrs. Clnrk. On the arrival of the steamship or the departure of the steam¬ 
ship. on the arrival of the tndns ami ferrybr>ats. M«>st of the ex|)loltatlon of 
the Immigrant tnkt's plH<’es along thedo<'k lines and at the terminals. 

(V>imnlssU)ner O'Conneli^ Once he gets away from the docks or the terminals 
and gets up on Broa<lw'ay or over on Third Avenue, some i>lace !n New York, 
yott lose sight of him? 

Mrs, CiARX. Tea: tmlesg we hear some specific complaint from him. 

Mr. Lriskhsox. In order to get s<unething straight In the rec^vrd. Mrs, Clark, 
a qnestionr was asked you whether the employment agencb*s sdvancetl the trans¬ 
portation. Your records wfmld not show whither the euiploj'cr gjive the money 
or whether the employment agency paid ft himself—the transportation? In 
cases of those strike brenkera to Michigan, would you know whether It was the 
employers who furnished the transportation or the employment agent? 

Mrs. Ctark. I couldn’t tell you that without referring to the specific case. 

Mr. Leirkrsow. That Is ail. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mrs. Clark. . • 

Mr. Lbtskrsotv. I will call Mr. Beil. 
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TESTIMONT OF MB. QEOEOE H. BEIL 

Mr. I.EisEBsoM. will you please give your full name and official position? 

Mr. liEt.r.. (ieorge 11. Itell. I am coiiiinissloner of licenses of the city of New 
York, and, among other things, licen.sc and regulate the business of the private 
employment agencies, and tiecause we have no department corresimnding to the 
average p\ibllo welfare department In this clly It has bwn recently provided 
by an ordinance passed by the board of aldermen and slgne<l by the mayor that 
a public employment agi'iicy stjall be establishwl In my department. 

Mr. I.EisEBSoN. How long tiave you be<>n <'ommls.sioner? 

Mr. Bni.r.. Since the beginning of the year. 

Mr. Leiheuson. Did you have exiierlence in this line of work Iwfore the begin¬ 
ning of this year? 

Mr. liEi.i.. Yea, sir. Through the life of the Immigration Commission, with 
which I was connected for .soiiu' time. 

Mr. I.EISEBSON. The Federal Immigration Commis.slon? 

Mr. liELi» Ye.s, sir; the Federal Immigration Committee. I was connected 
through the entire time of its existence with it in the Investigation In the South 
and In and about New York—gcncr.al invi'stlgation. 

Mr. I.EISEBSON. You heard the testimony In regard to the alm.ses of the iirivate 
employment agency. Have you any additional cases of abu.scs, aside from those 
that were mentlontHl? 

Mr. ItEi.L. t>h, yes. We get complaints of abuses, xirotmhly aliout 50—-an aver¬ 
age of 50 complaints—a wwk In our ollice. In fact, because of the fact that it 
Is our office that has Jurl.sillction an arrangement has been made between Mrs. 
t.'lark’s office anil my own by which those complalnt.s are sent to me for Investi¬ 
gation and di.spositlon, and the result of our Investigation and disposition Is 
sent back to Mrs. Clark, we being the office that has Jurisdiction under the law. 

Mr. I.EISEBSON. Can you cite to us any dllferent cases of abuses other than 
those that were nientloia'd? 

Mr. Hei.i.. Well, we get comiilalnts of abuses of so many different characters 
that I could spend two or three days In telling about them. Some, of 
course, arc meritorious; some. It develops, have no merit The proportion Is 
Just alioiit, I should say, a.s In the proportion of meritorious cases of the char¬ 
acter that comes before a court or any other body that has the disposition of 
such tilings. We get complaints, very many, whore the character of the work 
Is misrepresented. Where men pay fis's and are .sent out. W'e get complaints, 
again, a few, where men are sent to Jolis, and we feel that there Is collusion 
between tbe gang boss, as was suggested this morning before the commissioners, 
and at the expiration of a certain time a man Is dl.scharged and another Is taken 
In td.s place, anil If possible a second fee l.s collected from the workman. We 
get all sorts of condltion.s of complaints. 

Mr. I.EISEBSON. Have you had occasion to follow up complaints of that kind? 

Mr. liEi.L. I have followed them just as fur as It is possible. 1 think I would 
like to say, at the outset, that I do not feel that the licensing and regulation of 
employment agencies Is a city function at all, bccau.so we have no Jurhsiilction 
outside the city, and are unable to get any pro|>er data as to conditions as 
they e.xlst outside the city. I feel that employment agencies should be llcensoii 
and regulated by the Stale and by the Government, and I liave taken such 
steps as I could to get the ciaiiieratiim of the Department of Labor, the National 
Department of Labor and the State department of labor. In helping me to Investi¬ 
gate cases where men are sent from New York City to either places within the 
State or In other States, so that I could get some accurate data on which to 
determine comiilalnts. For that reason It Is difficult to get the data concerning 
conditions. Where, for Instance, men are sent from New York to North Carolina 
on a lumbering Job—-men sometimes come back and complain that the work was 
misrepresented. There were probably conditions of living which could not be 
set forth clearly In the labor situation developed down there, and I am abso¬ 
lutely at a loss to get accurate information ns to conditions. I can only write 
and ask employers, and very often they side with an employment agent, and on 
that basis I have to determine the ca.se. The employer says one thing, the 
agent snys the same thing, the employee says something dllferent. It Is purely 
a question of veracity, and the only thing I have Is the appearance of the witness 
on which to determine a ca.se of that kind. 

Mr. Leiskbson. Referring to the statement made this morning by a representa¬ 
tive of the employment agent, that the regulation of this business has been due. 
not so much to tlta abuses but to the opposition to their business on tbe part of 
newspapers, whathave you to say in regard to that statement? 
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Mr. Beix. It Is n very (llfflcult thing to sny. I havo found In iny oflloe that 
most of the newspapers—the attitude of most of the newspaijers was absolutely 
cordial and friendly where dtns'nt comlltlons exlstwl. One or two newsiaiiiera 
undoubtedly are; feel that anything In the way of n inihllc eni|i1oyinent agency 
or private employment agency has some effo't on the part of their "help- 
wanterl ” columns. I think there are just one or too papers that do helleve that. 

Mr. Leiseeson. Is?t me put the question this way: You fis-l that the business 
really needed regulation aside from anything the newspapers may have sitld? ' 

Mr. Bei.i~ I do. 

Mr. Lei.sekso.n. You think the main reason for the regulation of the business 
Is Irecause there were many abu.ses? 

Mr. Beix. Yes; I think that iirobably is the reason it came about In the first 
place. Unquestionably It needed regulation. I find that the decent agent does 
not objwt to the regulation and Is rather glad to have it, and I think the pro- 
Irortlon of good and bad agents Is abiait relative to the proportion of these men 
and otherwi.si'—people of other characters In any other line of business. Most 
of the agents with whom I had relations are ab.solulely all right; some are not. 
An<l most of the idiuses r■(ane from the agencies that are not. That rloes not—I 
don’t mean to say by that that complaints are not made against good ngeids 
oeeaslonally, and complaints that we fight about together and determine on the 
merits In our olfice, but most of the complaints are against agents who do not 
attempt— 

Mr. I.eisekson (Interrupting). In your exi>erlence do you think that, If not a 
city, a State systcun of regulation could remove the abuses from the business? 

Mr. Beu. It probably could not remove the abuses from that—the entire 
abuses—by regulation, hut you can minimize It. Y'ou can not gi‘t It to the real 
ralnlinum by city regtdatlon, for the rea.son, I say, tliat m.any, many men of the 
kind you are talking about are sent out of tin' city and out of the State, and 
our jurisdiction ends at the city line, and vve i-an not get at them. 

Mr. Leiseeson. Assuming you have the best kind of regulation, do you think 
that by letting this business in private hands that the best method Is secured 
for bringing the men In touch with the jobs? 

Mr. Bell. No ; I think that the- 

Mr. Lei.sehnon. Why not? 

Mr. Bell I don't think that the private employment agent should be annlhl- 
latwl; I thliik he ha.s a place just the same as any olher business man has, but 
I think they merely scrati’h the surface. I don't think that they reach at all 
the problem or question of unemployment. It seems to me that every State, 
every municipality of any size, and the Federal Government should have a system 
of public employment agencie.s. 

Mr. Leiseeson. Well, do you think that If Ihe city establlslasl an employment 
agency, it could do more than these private agents have dmie? 

Mr. Bell. In some directions. 

Mr. Leiseeson. In what directions? 

Mr. Bell. Probably In the—it Is difllciilt to answer that just that way. We 
have found that out of the great number of imemployisl In this town a very, 
very small number patronize the private ageneles—a very, very small part. 
This city Is so large that dozens of jobs might exist, vaeunt jobs might exist 
here, there, and everywhere through the town, and .'k) men ndgtit nissl those 
Jobs and yet not find them. And probably the best of all wa>s to reaeli Hint 
eondltion would be through a governmental agency of some sort; through a 
Federal or State or city agency, in which ngency great mirahcrs. If not all, of 
the employers could be Interested, and to which agency men would be eilucatcd 
to go looking for those jobs. In tliiit way we can rencli It. 

Mr. Leiseeson. You would say, then, although we have close to 800 employ¬ 
ment agents, licensed eniploynient agents. In this city- 

Mr. Bell (Interrupting). We haven't any more; we have cut It down con¬ 
siderably. 

Mr, I.EtSEBsoN. How many? 

Mr. Bell. Six hundred and twenty-five now. We had S-li? a little while ago. 
It la fair to sn.T —It la the beginning of the licensed year, and we expect to have 
probably Ilk) fewer than the last licensed year. 

Mr. Leiseeson. So that, although you have over 600, they hardly scratch the 
surface In bringing the man and the Job together? 

Mr, Rku,. In most kinds of labor. Probably In the nurses’ employment they 
do nearly all of the employment, and sothe other kinds; but among the laborers, 
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comiuoQ Itiborors and worlttnguieii of vai‘io\is classiw—factory workmen, farm 
laborers, and so on—a very small proportion. 

Mr. Leiskbson. Cun you tclve \is any reasons why that Is? Is it anything 
Inherent in the private enteri)rise of these private agencies that makes it 
Impofislble for them t() get all the l)nsiness? 

Mr. Bell. Well, I think it is a poorly organized business, to begin with. We 
found, after making some rough figures just utter I assumed this ofhee, that 
not over 40 per c('ut: of all the jobs that were olYered to agencies to till were 
tille<l by the agencies; CO per cent of all the jobs that went to them were lost, 
never filled. In certain sp(‘cUic instances, where I went to see employers who 
had asked agencies to fill t!ie phue, I found that after two or tliree or four 
weeks they had not gotten nnyliody and the places were still open. I was able 
myself by 10 minutes’ telephoning to fill some of those places without any 
dlftlculty, just figuring, for Instance, \\hat union wt)uld have a man such as 
was wanted, or where a man was likely to be found, and almost invariably g«*t 
him at once. Tlu‘ agencies, f)ecaus4‘ they were not suppl.\iiig that particular 
kind of help asked for. had not made any st)eciiil efforts to till those places. 
I suggestetl to ihe emplojnient agents’ ass(MMatnm, in U llmg the result of tliat 
investigation, that they orgaiii'/e a central place where jolrs could la*—Jobs of 
that kliul that came to agents that they were not in the habit of tilling could 
be filled through their central othee l)y some other agent. S4>me of their (Avn 
nssociaiion. I don’t know’ just how far that has gorn*. although they s('eriied to 
bo latere *te<l In the figures. 

Mr. liEistBsoN. Th(\s have not organized any smh central agency? 

Mr. Bkli- I think not, evcejit ns Mr. Irwin spoke of It lids morning. 

Mr. I,KiBKK.HON. 1)0 yoli think the fact tliat an employment agen(> ordinarily 
sn;>e<*lullzes in one kind of WM>rk, that tliat is the reason they do not till such a 
largo number of commissions? 

Mr. Bki.l. Probuldy tliat is true; but it does not seem, in the al)stra<’t it does 
not seem, as though tlie busim.*ss of a private eniple,\meut agenc,\ up|K*a!s to 
the community at large, except they have got in the imbit of going ti> an em- 
ploynu'ut ugtaicy for a ]»arlieular kind of help, probably. L>»nii<*<fic lielp nearly 
all comes tlirough piivnU' agencies, liccnu'^e that Is where they look for them. 

Mr. l/ha.sKiisoN. Well. .\ou think the bu'-iin'"-^. in order to he iloue i)r(HH‘rly, 
Is to<» big an enterprise for the private agency to undertake? 

Mr. Bell. That is tlie conclusion, although I don’t s«v why It should be, 
be<*ause there are mnny bigger businesses that liave lM‘en suc<‘essfully eon- 
ductwl- 

Mr. Ij-uskhson. You would not say. though, that the experience—tnmhle has 
bcHMi that no pri\ate agem les have muh'rtaken pi’o^XTly to do thU work. 

Mr. Belu Yes; that is a fact. 

Mr. Lkiskkson. You would not con.slder that the w'ork id attempting to bring 
the man and tlie joli logdlier at the preMUit time is proiwrly ilone? 

Mr. Bi’i No; It is mu, lieeause no accurate iufoniiution is procured, as we 
don’t know aujthing about the lalwr market conditions; that is, we do not know 
anything about the labor marktU. 

Mr. Lkiskhson. Then you would condemn the private handling of the labor 
markets, two points—oue for the abus(*s of the business, and s4‘Cond. from 
the fact that they are very ineihciently run from (heir own stundiw>lnt. 

Mr. Bell. Oh, I thm’t say that the private )als>r agent ought to be eliminatetl, 
because he has his place, but I think he ought to be regulateil, and ought to be 
regulated very imieh more elTectlvely thau lie Is now'. for his own good as well 
63 for the giKHl of tlie community. The private employment agent has so small 
a place in the whole question of placing people in jobs, that the rest of It needs 
to be done, and iu‘<m1s badly to bo done, by a very wide system of employment 
bureaus rather than by the (rovenmient. 

Mr. Lktserson. Aside from putting the amount of business—that is not what 
I had In mind—but that is from the standpoint of doing the job and accomplish¬ 
ing the purpose of bringing the man and the jol) together, you would say that 
they faUe<l lirst because they oner such a small field- 

Mr. Bbll (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Lhiskbson. Ami that they are not sufbeieutly organizeil to undertake a 
aysteni. 

Mr. Belt.. Yes. 

Mr. Leiseison. And secomlly. bei’ause there are these abuses that the busi¬ 
ness Is particularly liable to, and which st) far have not been effectively regu¬ 
lated because It libs beiui municipal regulation. 

Mr. Bell. That Is true. 
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Mr. Leiskkso.n. Do you limo ajiy suiKTVislon ov<m- oiniiloyiuom nsoiicies. c-m- 
(tuctMl by eiuployors' associations? , . i. , 

Sir. IlKLL. Only where they collect fts's. IVhere thcj collect no I hii\e 

Mr. Lnistui.soN, Have you any of that kind In the city? 

Mr! llKii.. IVe have one or two th.it are Ikrnsed so as to iwrinlt them to uc- 
<'e(it fo‘s, if they wtint to, hut they do not. 

Mr. I.tisKii.sos. What are tho.se? ... 

Sir ISm The New York Itetidl Orocers’ .\ss,Kliillon and one other of a 
slinilar nunie. 1 have foruolten for the tnoinent. l!ut they tire slmpl.v licensed 
so they can charfte fees If they want to. . , , . , 

Sir. I.KIS|..I!S0N. Hu'O joti ever had occasion to look Into their hnslness to siv 
whether they cover the Held for their Industr.v ? , , , , 

Mr. llEiL. They do not cover the tiehl for their Industry hut sliui>l.v suiiply 
hell) for their own nienihers and are not elTective tiMill 

Mr. I.KisF.asos. Have .veil ever had coinidaluts against einiiloyinent ollhcs 
conducli'd hy ein|iloyers' us.sociathins? 

Sir. Kki 1 . No, sir, . 

Mr. Lkiskhsos. .None whatever. S'oii have Jurisdiction over phllanthrttph 

eninloyiuent hiireaus and the National Kinploj nient Exchanse. 

Mr. ItKi.i,. The National, vve have. They eharue a fee. Tin* .\lllance, T think, 
is not lleen.sisl. 

Sir 1,1'isiusoN'. Do volt think that these philanthropic auencies are any more 
siH'ivssful in the aiconiidishmenl of hilnitlns' loa'ether the man and the Joh than 
(Ih‘ iinvnl<* V 

Mr. liKi-i.. Not h l)it. 

Mr. Lia.shK.s<)N. Net a hit; have you any Idoa of (h(‘ n'asons fur tnal? 

Mr. lU.r.L. Woll, first. 1 tinnk tliat Iho thinj; is so u subjoi-t. that It fH 
Nalioii wiilo. and that it <-an not bn ('ovnrisl bj any littio aK<*nry which \n bicul 
(»r small. Ir ha.s pu to b.* done by a cbisely mlalnd sc-rins of those things all 
<.\nr the country »‘\cr.\ where; parllciibirly s»> that .m>u eaii p'l ctmiplete 

<lala as U* the ronditfoii of the bihor market e\er>nhere throii^th the Vidted 
States, brln;,'in^' it tepdlier so that it. is a\allable everywltore In thu l.'nlted 
Slates. 

Mr. r.Kiwtitso.N. Wasn't the National Kmpb>yiaent rxchaniTo orKanlze<J with 
that purpose in view? 

Mr. Hm.i.. I know \ery little about tliolr orpnd/.alion. I Just li‘ie<l to wateh 
Mhat Ibey liave been deina: since T ha\e Ihhui in eiiarp*; ami I liave not found 
tlmt thev \\(Te filUii}; any very pront want. 

Mr. Leisluson. Your eonelusimis ulth repird to pbdanlhropic emi)b»ymejit 
apMwles would bo, tlien, Unit In so far us tiiey <lo work, they do it in a liinitisl 
liehl. 


^tr. Beix. Absolutely. 

lifr. IxisKitsoN. To that ('Vient. <lo you think tlieir n«Hivitios are ud\Isable? 
That Is. yon would not turning llial over to publle or private hamls? 

Mr. Bki.l. I don’t think any useney is adNisable by itself. 1 don’t think any 
ageney is any good unless it is conneeted up wltli u very c<)inpli‘te .syst'uu 
which w(uild cover the whole country. 

Mr. LKJSEnsoN. Have you ever liad oecaskm to look Into the employment 
(ifhoes j'ouducUsl by Ibe trudes-iiriions, or do they have any? 

liTr. BKr.r.. There tire .some conduebsi by trades-unions, generally without 
llcen.se charges. Just among their inemlsTS. There are some few, as in tlu* i-ase 
of the chemists’ clul)—not really a trades-union, but supply chemists and phar¬ 
macists. and peoph* of that sm’t, among tlmm'^elveK. They all work In a liinltisl 
way, howe\er. 

Mr, Leiserson. Do the unions, then. hn\e any kind <)f an employment Hjstein, 
to vour knowledge, for bringing the man and flie job together? 

Mr, Bell. Yes; and probably they do It !)ettt‘r than most other agencies 
that exist. 

Mr. Lelsehson. That is for their meinl»ers. 


Mr. Belu For their own membera. 

Mr. I,.£iaERsoN. You have no jurlstUctlun over them? 

Mr. Beu^ No; I have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Leiskrson. Have you evx>r had any compluIntH aguiiLst them? 

Mr, Bkij.. Never. . . , 

Mr. liEisERSoN. You have no jurisdiction over the State agency ’of the ue- 
imrtment of agriculture of tlie State? 

Jlr. Belt., No; none whatever. 
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Mr. LEi.sEnsoN. Do you Imppen to know nnythlng about their business? 

Mr. Beli.. Well, that Is Just—no; we have hiul no relations with them at all, 
not so that I would know what they had done. As 1 understood tliclr agency, 
ns I understand—that Is, It Is not In existence at this time. 

Mr. Leisebson. I understood that it was. • 

Mr. Bell. They .sent some few farmers up-State, but I thought that was not 
done by the State employment agency. 

Mr. LEI 8 E 11 .S 0 N. Have you any suggestions or criticisms to make In regard 
to this? 

Mr. Bell. I think that the question of collection of Information regarding 
labor conditions ought to be very completely arranged, so lliat ab.solutely accu¬ 
rate Information as to labor conditions all over the country is generally avail¬ 
able. I think, having that In hand, the remedies will suggest themselves. I am 
somewhat doubtful ns to the advisability of an advisory comndttee as set forth 
here, particularly ns relating to the admlnislration of the employment agencies. 

Mr. Leiswison. I would like to have your criticism on that point. 

Mr. Bell. I think you have got to get Interested every employer In the 
I’nltwl Slates In this thing ultimately, ami I thiidr jou want the interest of the 
labor unions particularly, so that in times of labor troubles there will be some¬ 
body actually known to labor p<‘<]ple ns labor men who can vouch for the con¬ 
duct of the Fe<leral employment olllce set forth here, so that they will know the 
oUlce is taking a neutral place or a neutral |)osllion In the labor troubles. But 
I do not think It Is advl.sable to have a committee of citizens helping In the 
administration of your olllce. 

Mr. Leiseuson. The advisory council, that Is, here In paragraph 3- 

Mr. Bei.l (Interrupting). It siieaks of the advisory council working In con¬ 
junction with the director; for instance. In selecting employis'S for the agemw. 
Of course that Is a itarticular Instance, and It says here that the employees 
shall be taken from the civil-service list. 

Mr. Leiseuson. Would It not be possible to make this advisory council a 
committee of the clvll-.si>rvlce examining board for civil service? 

Mr. Bei.l. It speaks of an etpial number of employers and representatives of 
labor, ns I recall it. 

Mr. I.EisEKSON. Paragraph 3 on page 2. 

Mr. Bell. I can sec' where such a committee can be of great service in enlist¬ 
ing the support of the emiilo.ters atal kceiilng the labor side of things straight; 
but I can not see where they wotthi be of ntiy value in the administration of the 
bureau, which shonlil be In tbe hands of the director, ih whotn .should be con¬ 
centrated re.spotisibllity for the actutil admltilstratlon of the bureau. 

Mr. LEisEtisoN. Are yott fitmilbtr with tin' workings of these advisory councils 
In the Etiroia'an employtnent olllces? 

Mr. BEt.t.. Not as they relate to administration. 

•Mr. LEtsEiisoN. TIa' idea, then, in regaril to the civil service Is primarily to 
take the aitpoltitmi'iit of the otllces out of politics. 

Sir. Bei.l. Yes, sir: absolutely esstentlal. 

Mr. I.EtsEttsoN. Atid the bc'st way to control that Is to have the Interests, 
the employers and worktnen, be the examining board that would certify a candi¬ 
date; In other words, to do the work, or doing the work, rather, of selecting 
candidates. 

Mr. Bei.i.. That might work that way. I did not so understand It. 

Mr. I,Ei.sER.soN. Have you any other criticism In regard to that? 

Mr. Bei.i.. No; except that I want again to say that I think the arrangement 
for the collection and dissemination of Information regarding labor conditions 
ought to be very, very conqilete. 

Mr. Leisebson. You think it Is Inadequately covered here? 

Mr. BeLi- I am not sure about that. I think I should like to go over It some 
more, and pos.sibly I might send you some suggestions on that. 

Mr. Leisebson. Would you be willing to send In your suggestions In w’rltlng 
ti the commission? 

Mr. Bell. Very happy to do it. 

Commissioner Oabbctson. Mr. Bell, as a practical fact, do you know whether 
or not employment agents, us they at present exist here, employ runners among 
the Immigrants? 

Mr. Bell, I think not; not in any great numbers. 

OommlsMoner Gabketson. You could not tell- 

Mr. Beee. a fe» but none to speak of. 
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Commissioner Gabbctson. You spoke n IlttVe while ngo that our investlKn- 
were referring to the matter of want of Jurisdiction—that is, authori¬ 
tative Jurisdiction. 

Mr. Beli- Investigating complaints that arose. 

Cominisslotwr Garbetson. That nearly always the employer and the employ¬ 
ing agent made the same answer, and that Is In opposition to the .statements 
made by the employee, 

Mr. BEii. Very often. 

Commissioner Gakeetson. Well, generally, that Is the natural thing. 

Mr, Bell. Where we have any dlllloulty In deeddlng a ease that Is what 
happens. 

Coinml.ssloner Gaeketson. The natural community of Interest would lie he- 
tween those two. 

Mr. Bell. That Is true. 

Commissioner Gakkei.son. And their Interest In the question would undouht- 
eilly be the same as against the man who made the complaint. 

Mr. Bell. Yes; that is true. For Instance, if that enqiloyer hs located in 
North Carolina, the city of New York has no oppiirtuidty for knowing what 
the conditions are, anil has to trust to writing and ascertaining In that way. 

Mr. Lkisekson. That is one of the weaknesses of lh<‘ Federal system. 

Mr. Bell. FI's; and I think the Federal Government is in a iiosltlon to haialle 

that ... down there, and to ascertain wliat the conditions were. They 

coulil determine very much more readily. 

Comndssloner G vkhetwin-. Then If, according to your belief, the emplo,\lng 
agent was contlnmsl as a necessary factor the existence of the national system 
as a means of corelation would he just as necessary. 

Mr. Bell. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner G \kkktson. Then speaking of the Inadequacy of the present 
I rivate-agency system. In that it does not cover the field, tlmre are a very large 
number of private employers who will not patruniy.e the prhate agency, are 
there not'; 

Mr. Bell. I say that Is true, because they do not. I have no private expres¬ 
sion from them. 

Comrnissio.ier Gvrretson. As It virtually stands there. It Is a patch Instind 
of the w hole garment '! 

Mr. Bell. Yes; that Is true. 

Commissioner Garket.so.n. Can any private system, in your oidnlon, furnish 
data that would he of any value In determining any of the factors In the 
liroblem of unemivloynient as a whole'; 

Mr. Beij.. I think not. 

Commissioner G.vaErrrsoN. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commls,sioner Lennon. Mr. Bidl, the matter of the revocallon of the licenses 
comes under the Jurisdiction of your department, does It not? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are the causes for which rcvis-alion can take place 
set forth in the law, or are they matters that are siihjeet to your Judgment? 

Mr. Bell. Gh, they are set forth In the law; ami I would be very glad to leave 
you a copy of that law- 

Connalssioner Len.non. Well, they are s(‘t forth la the hnv. 

Mr. Beij.. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would he glad to have that. 

Mr. Bell. We revoke the llcsmses after hearings, mat our decislon.s are sub¬ 
ject to review by the courts. I wilt send over a suflideut nundier of copies to 
go around. 

Commissioner O'Conneli,. Do the commissioners make retsirts on these agen¬ 
cies each year, or monthly, or how? 

Mr. Beij,. We make under this law Imspcctlons bimonthly of the registers 
of each employment agency. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Is that In print or is the result of It In the form so 
that we can get It? 

Mr. Bell. The Inspectors make what are considered confidential reimrts to 
the office where they find comlltlons which need to be retnedlisl wllldn the 
agency. Complaints are made by the Inspectors and hearings arc held, and 
those hearings have been on minor things, such as the way the records have 
been kept and the way things have been kept In the ofilce. They really reveal 
any great abuses as applied to applicants for employment. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Yom do not print, then, any report covering that phase 
of your administration. 

Mr. Bel].. No; tlie reports we have had along tlio.se lines are practically of 
no value. 

Commissioner IjEnnon. The only way the Information then could be gotten 
for our record would be going over the reo<*rds in your office? 

Mr. Bell. I will get ymi tliat Infonnation in the host shaiie I (*an from such 
materials as we havi* along those liiu'S. We hold approximately two hearings a 
week, and prolmhly have 50 complaints. We average W) complaints a week, I 
should say, against employment agencies. We send Inspectors to investigate 
and some of lluan <ii‘velo|> comiilalnts witliont merit, wlicre It is a])pnrent tliere 
la no merit, an<l tliere is iH‘rIiai»s complaints licyoial our jurisdiction, as com- 
plairds as to conditions, 

Oonimlssloner Lkanon. In \sluit way do tlH‘s(‘ eomplalnls arise? Are they 
running in tlie way of not aeeuring iiosltiona after paying the fee for tlio 
service? 

Mr. Bei.i.. Not securing positions, and ftomellines employees arc discharged 
within a few <laya, or sometldng of that kiml. and are entitled to a refund 
from tlie employment agent after liavliig paid lilni t)ie fee; and sometimes the 
work is inlsrepresmited. and it is dlllicult to Know niulcr our law to find 
thow' conditions, when tiu* work is within tlie State. Lnder tlie law, tlie labor 
statement is given to employtvs sent out of the State, and It is necessary to set 
down on that Inlmr stuteimmt the conditions under whidi they are to work. I 
have made It very dear to the agents, slmv I found that alnises came up In 
connection with those things, that all the Inlior statements given to an ajipll- 
cant for work, all of tlie conditions must he sci forlli very fully; ami failure 
on tlie part of the agent to set lorih llii' conditions uiidi'r wiiich tiie man Is to 
work and the compensation and cost of hoard and tilings of that kimi that 
would be diargcHl up to him, trans|)ortation, ete.—failure to put tliat very fully 
on the contract statenumt lias Iksui consideretl by me as i>ractical!y the same 
,as ml.srepresentation; and I luive made agents refund llu'sc, and treated them 
accordingly. 

('iuilnuan Walsh. How many ll<'cnses have been revoked, would you say, 
within tlie last six montlis? 

Mr. Bell. I can send you accurate data- 

fiuilrmnn W.msh (Inti'rnipting). ('ould .\ou approximate wimt proiiortion of 

them are diHitled In tliut manner- 

Mr. Beix. By- 

Ciialrman Wai.sh. of tlie complaints; yes, .sir. 

Mr. Bell. Comparatively Awv. Mo^t of the—I slionld say all the labor agents 
W'ho have done business in a large way of s^unling emplojev*s out of the State, 
however, we have revokisl the licenses of aliout one-third of them In the last 
few months; two or thnn.* of tlic biggest agencies sending Italian lalmrera out 
of the State have been practicing ahu'<cs. 

iffinirmnn Walsh, Is that for continuous olTeiise? 

Mr. Bell. Tsunlly vviu‘re their records have not btAUi very giKMl and we have 
got a very goo<l case on tlierii. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you any idea of the general earnings au- 
nually, say, of tiie nvernge om^ of these offices? 

Mr. Belt,. Oh, they vary very greatly. Some of the agents do a very small 
business. 1 found agents, for lusiance, located In tlie front nKuu of a Hat. just 
one room in the front of a tlat; who do a very, very small business; probably 
tiudr gross im'ome just about pays for tlie license in each year; and in sucli 
a ease I liave sent for those agents and asked them why they wanted to con¬ 
tinue the business. 

('onunissloner O’Conneil. For Instance, one of the gentlemen before us this 
morning said that he furnished employment for eight or ten thousand i)eople 
a year. 

Mr. Bell. He is one of the blggv>st agents in the city. 

C-ommlssloner (PConnell. Wliat do you Imagine his luoome would be a|> 
proxlmntely? 

Sir. Bci.i.. It would be difficult to say. He Is one of the biggest and. I must 
say, one of the best, for we have rarely ever had complaint against him for 
any abuse. 

Commissioner O'CoNNKLf- I Imagine his Income, however, Is sufficient to 
pay for' his limits and gas, tLaughter.) 

Mr. Bell, No ciucstlon about it. 
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Mr. LKisEiUiON, WUjJ Oo thoije pe(H)le continue In the business ihenwelres that 
you a.ske<l? 

Mr lltxt. Usually they are people wlio have some aiuall Income or the man 
iDuy W out of work or he may be earning $12 or $15 a wivk. uml hla wile 
conilucts an airemy in a small r(K)m and heliw out with the rerd or something 
of that kind. 1 have sent for every one of thojw* ajfents iKTsonally, and when- 
e\er I felt sure they should he put out of husinesa that has been done. Soim‘- 
tlnu^s I fouisl thul then* wjis no abuse ami that I liad no ri«ht to revoke tludr 
licenses, but I have tulktsl It over with them and practically where they are 
making no Inemue or some cast's I ^et them to drop out. 

Mr. LKi.sruiso.N. Wlmt proiM)rtion of the total license ftvs of that kind are 
there? 

Mr. Rki.i. Prolaihly out of the lot are very small uj:ents. 

Mr. Leisebson. Isn’t it a fact that >ou <Io not tliink that they do very 
effts'tlve work towanl brluirin;; the man and tlte work ti»K'etlH*rV 

Mr. Rem. No; they ha\e no bearing' on the sitinilion nt all. They supply 
n few-usually a few domestic ser\ants, and they have no real i)luce ni the 
whole (jUestion. 

Mr. I.KfsrnsON. Do the license foes that you ttel oo\or the cost of a<lmiu- 
i.stralioii? 

.Mr. No, ^Ir. 

Mr. Leiseuson. Can you Kive us any l«Iea as to the eost of flu* admlnistra- 
th»n of the law? 

Mr. Reel. 1 can seiul jou accarntely what It costs and wliat the Iticome has 
b«H'ii 

Mr. l^F.isiCKsoN. Can you tell us approximately here? 

Mr Reet.. Ves rnfiirtuaat«*l\ I ha\e not a copi of my hud;;ct here. It 
Is downstairs. Rut 1 can send you a copy of my budjtet and ;;i\e you tlie exai't 
ll^mre. 

Mr. f.EEsEHsoN. We would like to Iia\e that, and If you have any hh'a ai>- 
proxlmately- 

.Mr. liEi E (InterruplinK). The reasf)U J am in llie air on that Is we are c'hiin«- 
itiE' the whole status of our ollice. We are or^ani/duK a dejatrlnient of licenses 
whh'h will in<-lude everytldn^;. 

-Mr l.nsik^oN. The point 1 wantfsl to make is that heshU's leavimt this 
business in p'lVate bands the State has to sjamd a e'ismI deal of money to retfu- 
bite the business, and what It i;els from thi' a;:i*nls (hM*s not pay the cost of 
n‘c:ulatIoii. 

Mr. Rki E. Do(‘s not anywhere tu'ar pay It—thal is, the city. The city re^u- 
lati'S. 

.Mr. I.ErsEBso^r W«*l]. tlie city repilates and liets the llcen.***' fees. 

Mr. Reel. The city reKulati's and Kets the fe^'s and pays the eii>en.s<*s of iny 
ofllce. 

Mr. r.EiS£B 80 N. Well, would the lleens^^ even amount to one-half? 

Mr. Rki.e. No; lad near. 

Mr. Lelskbsox. Not near half. One other (jue.slion. If a man makes a 
complaint to you. does that mean that tlie man has to jirosecuti? or do you prose¬ 
cute? 

Mr. Bell. The man has to appc'ar. We try to a.ssume a jiosltlon belwtsm 
the two and find out what the real facts are. It is a semlofticial inmltlon that 
we take. 

Mr. I.Ei.HF.Rsov. Rut when it comes to a case In court, who pro.mmtes? 

Mr. Reei.. We pr«jsecute—ca.so« of abuse of that sort, and caw's of cmuluct- 
Ing employment agende.s without lincemsea we promsute. It Is fair to say 
that most people wdio are apprehendtHl for comJuctlng employment agencies 
without Ilcen&es are ignorant of the law and do not really intend to conmiil 
a crime. 

Mr. liEtsERsoN. What Is the amount of the license fee? 

Mr. Bell. $23 a year. 

Mr. Leiskrson. That is for all agencies? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; for all agenck»8. 

Mr. Leibeilson. A statement was made this morning that If employment 
agencies act illegally there are that department and tlie State department—the 
State bureaus of industries and immigration—that would take care of Hu<'h 
coinplulnt.s. Now', I would like to know whether, in your opinion, practically 
all the abuses come out In the form of complaints to you or whether y<ai think, 
m>tn your experience, theix* are a good many abuws tlmt never come to light, 
because the wage earners do not know their rights In the matter. 
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Mr. Bell. Oh, I think the cninplalnts that come to us are a very, very small 
percenfaKC of the abu.se.s that occur. 

Mr. Lkihebson. You have, then. 50 complaints a week on an average, and that, 
you would .say, Is a very small percentaco of the total number of cases that 
ouKht to h(! lookc<i Into? 

Mr. Bki.l. That Is true. For In.stance, In many theatrical agencies we rarely 
get a complaint, because we f<>el the rea.son we rarely get a complaint Is that a 
few big concerns control the business, theatrical pc<»ple are afraid to complain. 
We don’t get the complaints; hut we feel quite certain that gross abuses are 
occurring every day. Now, ntu<’h of that theatrical business Is Interstate busi¬ 
ness. This Is the center, practically, of the theatrical-business side of theatrical 
affairs in this country, and we have practically no jurisdiction once they get 
out of the State. 

Mr. I.EISEKSO.N', What do you think of the suggestion that was made this 
morning to prohibit any fee being charged to the (unployee—to put the cost 
onto the employer? 

Mr. BEi.r,. I am not clear as to that. It Is fair to say that the employment 
agency p<'rforms a servlet' for the employee as well as for the employer. 

Mr. Leiseilson. Doesn’t he etiually for the employer? 

Mr. Bej.l. Yes. 

Mr. Lkiseuson. .\t the itrest'ut time, whom dties he charge in the main? 

Mr. Itf'LL. In the main, he charges—It depends on the class of help. Of course, 
among the domestic agents they charge both, miiiiy—some few ilomcstlc agen¬ 
cies, such as Mr. Wahrluirg and others, they cluirgi' only the employer; In 
many of the hotel agencies they charge only the employee; and so It goes. 

Mr. Leiserson. In the majority of ea.se.s of common laborers and factory 
workers, who pays the fee? 

Mr. Bell. Both; tir at least In nearly every case the employee pays it. 

Mr. Leiserson. The employee? 

Mr. Belu Yes. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HERMAN ROBINSON. 

Mr. T.eiserson'. Will you state your full name and your olflchd position? 

Mr. UoaiNsoN. Herman Uohlnson; no ollM'hd position at this time. 

Mr. LE;iaERsoN. You were formerly commissioner of licenses? 

Mr. ltoaiN.soN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leikekson. For how many years? 

Mr. IloniNsoN. Four yours. 

Mr. I.else.rson. And before that, uhat was your position that would qualify 
you for this kind of work? 

Mr. ItoaiN.soN. My oci'iipatlon? 1 am a garment worker. Prior to my aocopt- 
tng piihllc ollice, I was one of the gonoi al orgnidzors for the American Federation 
of Labor, and also financial secretary of the Central Fwlcratcd Union of New 

Mr. I.EisEHsoN. You wore commissioner of licon.sos for four years. During 
that time can you give us an Idea of the abuses that have cfopt Into the private 
emplo.vment-agency business as they came to your attention during those four 
years, so far as any have not heoti inentlontHl before? 

Jlr. UoniNsoN. The abuses that crept In during the fonr years? 

Mr. I.EisERsoN. No; I mean that you were acquainted with. Those that came 
to vour attention. 

Mr. ItoaiNSON. There were sev(>ral things that were oalletl to my attention 
In nssnmlng the ollice, all of which had to be investlgatetl. I found that a great 
(leal of the alleged abuses wore either magnifiod, exaggerated, or did not exist. 
There were conslilerahle abuses that hail to be remedied; and in the rourse 
of four years (53 licenses, to he exact, were revokeii by me for various cau.ses. 
Quite a numhor of aiipllcatloas for licenses were refused. 

Mr, Leiserson. In your reports to the mayor you stated several times, I 
think, that you were opposed to a State or municipal free employment agency. 
Or Is that your piLSithm? ^ ^ . 

Mr. Robi.nson. I did not say that I was opposed to It. I said that I did not 
think that they would prove successful. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. Will you give us your reason for that, please? 

Mr. Robinson. It Is hecanse of the personal element that enters into the 
selection of pijjpoas seeking employment and desiring employment A success- 
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ful pmployment agent—or, rather, an employment agent wtio desires to be anc- 
eessful—can only be successful In cither one or the other. Mr. Wahrburg this 
morning stated that he dealt largely with domratics. He could not be success¬ 
ful If he tried to deal with laborers and others. He and bis piiriner In the 
business know the kind of help re<iulrc<l by the applicants, and that Is why they 
are successful In being able to select the proiier kliul of help. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. Wouldn’t It be possible for a State or a municipal employ¬ 
ment ofllce to l)e familiar with the kind of help desired? 

Mr. ItOBiNSON. I doubt whetluT It would In the domeslb' Hue. 

Mr. Leiseiuson. You have never heard of successful Slate ollici'rs In the do¬ 
mestic line or city oillces? 

Mr. ItoRiNSON. No, sir. There may have bwn such reports printed, that 
they were sticci-ssful, and It looketl g(H>d <m paper. 

Mr. Lkisebson. Hid you ever visit any State or inunlcli>al I'lnployment olllcc? 

Mr. ItoaiNSoN. State or municipal employment bureau? 

Mr. I.EisEitsoN. Yes. .So that you woulil la- idde to tell frian actual Unowl- 
talge? 

Mr. IloiiiNsoN. Not In recent years I haven’t. 

Mr. I.EisKKsoN. Ho .\ou consider that the private employment agents that 
.\ou had to regulate properly conducted the Imslness from the stand|iolnt of 
Httlng the [su-son Into the Job—leaving aside now the abuses—hut tlld they pick 
out the right people? 

Mr. Itoni.NsoN. So far ns the I'.omesth's are concerned. 

Mr. l.KisKii.sos. In regard to the others? 

Mr. lioniNKON. In regard to the others, I favored the e.stabllshment of Gov- 
ernment labor exchanges. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. You would have Goierntnent labor exchanges, then, for all 
except domestics? 

Mr. ItoBi.N.soN. fill, no, no. Exclusive of domestics, there are the commercial 
help, whicli coiers the luteIHgent clas.s. Then ,\ou have the nurses' registers, 
while theatrical agents, of course, are in a chess h.v themselves. 

Mr. I,Ei.SER.soN. Will you state definitely as to which kind of labor you think— 
State or municipal or Govenmamt or national employment exchanges—might 
prove successful? 

Mr. ItoBi.NsoN. Farm labor; unskilled labor generally. 

Mr. Leiserson. Factory workers? 

Mr. ItoBiNHON. Well, they are in the unskilled class. 

Mr. Leiserson. Y'ou don't think It would he sucix'sstul for skilled employees? 

Mr. Robinson. I doubt it. Of course, it has taken a man sona* time to laasune 
skilUal, and In that time he becomes familiar with condlllon.s, more or less, and 
Is able to consider for him.self. 

Mr. Leiserso.n. Is he able to know that there is a position In n dllTerent part 
of the city that he lives In—10 or I.! miles away from that? You understand 
the Idea of nn employment ofllco Is meroly to bring the two together? 

Mr. UoBi.NsoN. I appreciate that; I understand It. 

Mr. Leiserson. Is it of value any the less for skilled labor? 

Mr. RoBtN.soN. The service may he valuable to him; the Information may be. 
No qiie.slion about that. 

Mr. Leiserson. Well, why should you not advise the State doing Hint for the 
skilled man? 

Mr. Robinson. I think the skilled man would be cnpable of Investigating the 
condition of that himself. 

Mr. Leiserson. It Is not n question of Investigating conditions, but of bring¬ 
ing him In touch with the job In the first place. Can the individual skilled man 
find out where the job Is as fast as an agency whose business It is to do that? 

Mr. Robinson. I have already stated that from the jHilnt of view conveying 
Information It may be all right. No question about It. 

Mr. Leiserson. A.s from the point of view of conveying Information? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. You would think that the employment agency for skilled la¬ 
borers, managed by the State or the city or the Nation, would be desirable? 

Mr. Robinson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. IjiisERsoN. Well, Is It your Idea that an employment office should do any 
more than that—than convey Information? 

Mr. Robinson, For the unskilled, I do. » 

Mr. I.E 18 ER 80 N. What, for Instance? 

Mr. Robinson. Well, not alone to tell him where the job Is, but to get him to 
the job. 
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Mr. Lkisebson. You raenn to ship lilin there aud pay hl.t transportation? 
You think It would be desirable to iwy the tran.siK)rtatlon ? 

Mr. Robinson. That Is the only sucee.ssful way In brlnglnt: the job and the 
man toKOther; telling the man that a job exists elsewhere, and he has not the 
transportation to get there, Is not doing him much good. 

Mr. Leihekson. Wouldn’t It be i«>sslble to get an employer to advance trans¬ 
portation? Have you had any e.viK'rlence along that line? 

Mr. Robinson. Oil, yes; a great many employers do. 

Mr. Leihekson. Railroads always do. 

Mr. Robinson. In most cases. 

Mr. Leihekson. During yonr experience as i-ominissloner of license, do you 
find the employment agencies misrepresent condition.s as to strikes freiiuently 
or Infri'quently? 

Mr. Robinson. In some instances tliey mlsrepre.sont the true state of alTuirs 
and Komettmes they make llie misrepresentations upon the Information they 
have received. 

Mr. Leisehson. Sometimes they do it knowingly and sometimes unknowingly? 
Mr. Roiiin.son. Yes. 'I'liey would recidve an apiillcalion from an employer 
who mlglit have some trouiile in Ids factory, asking this particular agent to 
Biipply a number of workers, and vvlthliold the Information from him that there 
is a strike on. 

Mr. Leiserkon. Did you get a copy of Hint plan? Have you any criticisms 
to make in regard to it? 

Mr. Robinson. Well, If It ks going to cover the quesllim of workers, and I 
a.ssHiiie Unit will lie the ohject, would he to benelit the workers; that Is one 
of the greatest evils that exist to-day, to my mind, so far as supplying work¬ 
ers is eoneenied during strikes, are not so mucii the employment agents as the 
so-ealled detective agencies are. 

Mr. Leisehson. Those are not dislliictly emiiloyiiieiit agencies. 

Mr. Roiiin.son. Well, I would judge that they are. 

(loimiilssloner O’Co.nnei.i.. Do those agencies come under your license depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Roiiin.son. No, sir. Those are one of the things I complained of in my 
first aniuial report, the so-called detective agencies, who ohtiiliieil a license from 
the coinidrollcr from the Slate of New York; pa.vs his fw for a license and he 
sets oul to ill) detective work, and being legllimately engngisl In detecting 
crime, or ferreting nut crime, I believe Unit that Is a proper tiimUon for vvhicli 
he Hhould 1 h> licensed as a detis-Uve agency. Rut when a detective agency 
obtains a license to cover itself as sncti and re<‘ei\*es applications from em¬ 
ployers to furnish a lot of men during a strike, and they evade the law by 
entering Into a eoiitrnet and boconiliig a contract, why, tlien I believe that that 
is the worst evil that we have to contend with. 

Mr. I.EisETisoN. Your Idea, then, would ho to put these under the employment- 
ngency law? 

Mr. Robinson. My Idea is dllTereiit entirely. If they are a detective agency 
they should he coniinisl to detei'Uve work, real detective work. 

t'ommissioiier i i’Connei.i.. And if a detective agency of New York, in addi¬ 
tion to its detective agency business. If It also furnishes employees—work¬ 
men—would it not have to vake a license out? 

Mr. Robinson. They evade the law hy doing this; mid pay particular atten¬ 
tion and 1 will explain, hei-aiise I have eiideavorisl to have the distrht attor¬ 
ney of New York Coiinly prosis-ute some of them for violating the employment- 
agency law, beciiiise the.v Niirei,v were not supplying these men without obtain¬ 
ing a fee. The district attorney explained that he did not think he could suc¬ 
cessfully prosecute those men In a court of law because they did not obtain 
the fiM.) fixun the men whom they were placing at work, hut that they entered 
Into a contract with the einplojer at so much jier man. They would employ 
the men, send them to work, and pay the men themselves, and, therefore, l>e- 
eome contractors. 

Mr. Lei.herson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What are the nnnies of such agencies ns you dlscovereil 
doing business In New York City while you were in office? 

Mr. Robinson. Waddell & Mahon. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is their office? 

Mr. Robinson. I don't know just exactly where their office la. They are in ■ 
New Yoi k City. The directory would tell you that. On Broadway somewhere— 
BergholT Bros? 
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Chairman Waxsh. Berjfhoff? 

Mr. IloDiNsoN. IhTghoff Bros. 

Chftinnan Wa-MH. Any others? 

Commissioner O’Oonnki.l. Are those detective agencies? 

Mr. UoHiNsoN. They are ikeu<se<l iletectlve iigencles—Ikenst*^! by the comp¬ 
troller of this State. 

Commissi4)ncr O'Connell. Has the Burns Agency got a license? 

Mr. U«)DiNsoN. Burns? 

C^unmissloner 0’C«>NNK.i.r.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UofUNbON. They ha\e a deiecllve license. I don’t know that they have 
tliein. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o >ou know of any others? 

Mr. UtuiiNKON. TlH‘n‘ are quite a fe^\ of them. Tludr riMords are over in the 
olUce of tiie commis'>n<ner of I'neiises. 

Chalrimm Walsh. In what way ean they he identilled for the record? I''i»r 
In^-ltuae, if ^^e .sent an in\<‘'-tigaj(U’ o\er tln-re, in ulial wa.N <-ouhl 1 m‘ del^Tiuine 
wiueh <if tho'^o ollieers wt'i'e liceliM'd as delcetUe ollicers hut \\ lio sent out 
employees in j>laces wliere there were strikes going on? 

Mr. koiiiN.so.v. It is liie diity (d tin* i)ince of tlie <-oniiiiissloner of ll<-(*n.ses 

to not alone follow up the :dh-god violalions <»f tin' law, hut to l<K)k Ihiougli 

the new>pai>ers. follow up ad\('rtlvineiitN and inxtniuhly wlnai tliere wjts a 
strike about to take place, or that ha«l lakeii plu<<', and one of these deleetixe 
agencies Inni the coiituiet to furnish llie men, they w<ml») udxertise ka* loO 
ni>le-inKlied men to aiqx'ur tit a 4ertJiiu time, or at a cerljiin otUee, and we would 
believe—or rather wo would feel -that tliis might h(‘ someilinig that deserved 
iiivi-stlgatioii. .SomelMxly might he eolleeting fees for galhering thes«' men and 
furnishing positions; und if it was so. il wa.s a matter that re<iuired our atten¬ 
tion. The iiisp<‘ctor would go tliere and h(‘ would return with a report which 

Would be placisi on tile showing that they were not ehurging any k'Os. 

Commi.ssioner o'Conm.u. Bid the Cmh'y BopMlive Agency lime quite u 
reputation for furni''hing nam during slinkes? 

Mr. Uom.NsoN. Yes, sir; there wjuv sevc-ial of those in addition to those I 
have mentioiuNi. 

Conmiiss oticr C.vukkison. l)id your ln\H*s(ig:itl(ms ^wer lea<l you to the con- 
< liision tha\ ihe Blnkerton (%>. eiigagnsl in a like service? 

Mr. UoiiiN.-ox. 1 dnl mq follow all of them. When I found (mt tliat I couldn’t 
do anvthing to prose< ute th«‘m, I felt (hat it was hoiwless, alth(*ugli I called 
It («i the attmilion of the innvor In my llrst repetrt, and stated that .sonlt* 
sort of regulation ought to he had over lhe.se <]ete<live agencies to see what 
they were actually lining. 

(’ommissioner ()’('o.nnkll. You have jurisdiction, (d’ course, over the theatri¬ 
cal Mgeneiiw? 

Mr. UoiiiNSON. Yes, sir. 

Commi.saiotier O'Connkli.. Wliat is the general method adopted? Don’t they 
usually charge u certain per cent of tin* salary arrangisi for? 

Mr. UoniNsoN. In June, 1910, the New York Stale J^egislature amended the 
law known as the gmieral Inislness law, covi'i-ing 4'niii!o,\moiit ageneU's, Includ¬ 
ing tins section, that a <'(nitraet sh.all Ih‘ given to the applicant for employ¬ 
ment which shall he tNiuilahle in its form, aial that the commiasioii to the 
agent .shall not exc4vd .5 p<t (a-nt of the W4*ekly salary, jmyuble at the 4*n4l of 
each ami every wwk. Quito a number of 4:4»mplalijts were imnle Ix'cnnsi' of 
the exet'ss fees colloettMl in violation 4>f tin* laws. Many actors and a 4 -tres.H<*s, 
particnlnrly in tlie vaudeville line, conijilaineil that they weri* obllgeil to pay 
10 fier cent in onler to obtain employment. We t(K)k the compluint.s as fa.st 
as tliey came In, and in a very few instances wouhl the eotuplainants apr)ear 
to sustain their claims. 

CJialnuan Wai-sh. Wa.s there a reason for t)mt? 

l^Ir. UonjNsON. They clafmtsl at that time tliat if they dh! appear that it 
might be tlte means of their being unable to get future employment. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. They wouhl npjiear in the black list? 

Mr. Robinson. That was their contention. 

(>>ininlssioner O’Connell. Is there any evidence that that contention might 
be true? 

Mr. Robinson. Only to & slight degree that I have bt'en able t-) verify. I 
have tried to get a number of persons to appear to prosecute twmn* of the agents 
»^ knew w'ere getting 10 per <‘ent. but in onler to revoke the Ikx'inle I was 
obliged to have what we term positive evidence, because the law provided 
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that where a license is revoked that the action ot the commissioner may be 
reviewed upon a writ of certiorari In the court. And I had even gone so far 
ns to have the district attorney of New York County summons several of the 
tneuibors of the actors’ organization. 

Commissioner O.cbrethon. The White Rats? 

Mr. Roni:«HON. The White Rats; to compel them to testify that they paid 
10 per cent to agents in violation of the law. I regret to say that they failed to 
produce evidence thcmselve.s, although they were Ihe ont^ who were making 
the most nol.se. 

Commissioner IlAi.i.vnn. Was that 10 per cent of a week's wage continuously 
or .lust the flrst fesv weeks? 

Mr. RoniN.so.N. Rviu’y week, hceause cAory week's work was considered a 
separate week's engagement. 

Commissioner O'Connkli.. Make an engagement, for Instance, with a circuit 
of vaudeville houses running from New York City to San Francisco? 

Mr. Roiiinson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'CoNNFri,. Ev(>ry week would he considered a se]>amte en¬ 
gagement? , ^ 

Mr. ItoniNsoN. Reeauso they worked for a different boss every Aveek. The 
law permits that. 

Commissioner O'ConrtEi.r.. What do you think ot the Idea of that whole mat¬ 
ter being thrown Into a proposition, on the tentallve proposition here for the 
handling ot tlmt sort of engagements through a (iovernment or State office? 

Mr. Roiiinson. Well, I can say this, tlmt I think originally the law was 
jilnced upon the statute bixdts osteusltdy for the protection of the alien, the 
foreigner, and the Illiterate, who was nnalde to protect himself, and I doubt 
very much whether Ihe aelors and actresses would want to he placed In the 
same category as heliig unable lo protect tliemselves. 

Commissioner O'Conneli,. I tidnk It would appear ns though they were over- 
protected. 

Mr. RoniNSON. What? 

Commts.sl(mer O'Connei.i.. I think It would nidK’ar from the arrangement that 
they have to pay e\ery week of the engagement, every week, 52 weeks, there 
Is overproteettoii. 

Mr. Rodin.son. Rome of them arc Avllllng. and are willing and will tel! you 
that they are willing to pay 104 times In order to get .52 weeks’ wages, 
.Commissioner O’Connei.i,. That Is all. 

’chairman Walsh. Is there anything else? 

Commissioner C.arritson, I have nothing more. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That Is all. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ADOLPHUS RAQAN. 

Mr. LEtSEisoN. Mr. Ragan, will you give your full name and your official 
position to the reporter? 

Mr. Ragan. Adidpluis Ragan; examiner of accounts In the office of the com¬ 
missioner ot aceounls. 

Chairman Walsh. Louder, please. 

Mr. Raoan. Commissioner ot accounts In the office of the examiner of ac¬ 
counts, city of New York. 

Mr. Leiserson. Have you made an Investigation with the commissioner of 
licenses of the agencies covering about a month? I would like to have you 
testify ns to Just what you found In that Investigation. 

Mr, Raoan. The Investigation coverwl a period—I will say In the beginning 
that the Investigation was with one siicclfle object hi view. It was not a gen¬ 
eral investigation of employment agents. The object we had In view was to 
determine If there were any adequate means in the city of connecting the man 
with the job, and In order to determine that, why, we concluded—that Is; the 
office of the commissioner ot accounts, and I was acting as their agent—we 
mailed, through the commissioner of licenses, a circular letter to the employ¬ 
ment agencies; there were about 748 agencies at that time. That was about 
January 30, 1914. We asked them in the circular letter to himlsh ns on the 
Inclosetl form considerable data, among which was the number of persons 
applying for employment at each agency, mole a'nd female; whether In the 
city or Qutffide the city: and the number ot places that were tilled by them, 
and the numbtt of places remaining unfilled during the period, and from that 
data we figurM the jiercentagc of places that remained unfilled and the per- 
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ceutage of OFJplicatlone that were placed In i>osltlons, Tlio returns fi\)m 320 
of the l-iH agencies—I will &iy that subsequently we got inoro returns, hut 
they were delaye<l to such an extent that wo could not make use of them. Tho 
matters that we had in mind were urgent. The 320 that returned data showed 
41 jier <vnt of all positions In the city wiilch were rei'oiied to agencies to t )0 
flllcHl remaim'd unfilled during the month fr<nn Pei-emher 15 to January 15 
of tho past winter. It also showed that only 17 per cent of applicants applying 
fc>r woik actually received the work. 

We ma<!e another classificution from tho reconls df th(* coimul vsioju'r of li¬ 
censees as to the kind, or rather—yes; as to kind—of ngian jes and as to the lan¬ 
guages spoken there at the agency. That Is. a great many agencies are deslgiuMl 
tf» nccomrmslate pei-Mms speaking a spcxilic language, a <‘crialn language. We 
fouml that this coven^d 725 agenck's. We foum! that of tlio 725. 31(1 were for the 
acconmicMlation of PhiglislespeaUlng pi'ople; that 20 were for the m'conunoda- 
tlon of Scandlnavinn.s: 24 (lerman; 46 Yiddish; 2 Hungarian; 42 Italian; 2 
Greek; 17 Bohemian; 22 were Polish; 3 were French; 1 Finnish; and h<‘re is 
one whkii, of course, is English speaking, hut it Is s«‘gri“::ated on a(<*ounl of 
j-Hce—negro, 61; .Japanese. 5; Spanish, 1; and rdla r mixed natioimIiti<*s, 163. 
That is the segregation of the private emphiyrmuit agenci<*s as they existcMl on 
or about January 2d, 1014. 

WJieii our returns came In. whirh showed that only 17 piT e(*nt of all persons 
aI>pl.^ing for work wmto plaeod, ami y<’t 41 iH*r (“onl of tlu* jobs nanalm'd unlllled, 
why it appeared to us tliat thore w’lis something rmlioally wrong; so I snhniltte<i 
a n*]>ort to the c<uniiiN’>ioncr of accounts, and in that rt‘port iidvlsed th«‘ cs|ah- 
lishment of a public otnployment e\chang«‘ and huneiu i'liat is, it was to ho 
utlliz(‘<l as an e.xclmnge hetwecui the private' agemies and for (hose omploynumt. 
seeking einployment; at the bureau dirc'ct It was to he* used as n fn'e public 
rmplo^meiit hun'au. \\'c do not say that we* elid cdahlish su<ii a liureau; hut 
w'e inaugurabsl such a ]iun. We luol two or thn'o naui elotailed from <dher 
departments, an<l tlie>—of course, this Is ail under the dlns tlon of the nmyor— 
ami they conducted an employment hur<*i a wltlKOit any additional appropria¬ 
tion from llu' city—an omj>loymcnt agency without any additional appropriation 
from tli(‘ city, just simiily assigned to tho work. 

Well, we . «art<sl in with tho promise of about 5d prh’ute agencies to cooperate 
with ns. W' installed a telephone exehange with Uv\('u wires, with opcTalors, 
and expecting to do a rather large business between the private agemies. That 
is, where there was one with a job and anotlier with a man and w’ouUl so 
re|H>rt them to us. we would adjust conditions by sending tin* tnan. or, rather, 
telephoning and have them send over one from one agency to the other agency. 
But. as it tnrn(‘d out, the private ngemk's olthep just did not nmlerstaml the 
method and tlie purpose and they diil not give us tho wlmle-lueirtcs! cooperation 
that we expe<-Usl. They were Instructed to cal! us up dally and make rcjiorts of 
jobs and positions that they liad l<‘ft over trom the i>receding day. But a very 
few of them ever c'allccl us, and when xve calksi tlmm we g<pt \er.v little satis¬ 
faction. It .seemed not so mucii that they wanted to boycott the bureau ns that 
they did m*t think it would he an cff<‘cti\e inslrumcnt. 

Judging from the list, (lie sdnHlule tliat we prepare<l Imre of the languages 
spoken, and also from telephone conversations, I would jmlge that most of the 
agencies w’ere conducteil by jioople who exjierienced some ditllculty in—I should 
not say comluct, hut those w ho answered the telephones, at least, were people 
who have a very slight accpiaintance with the English language, nml for that 
reason It is very unsatisfactory. We could not get any specific or definite data 
fnan them. However. I will say that there were two or tliree agencies, among 
them Ml.sa Atwexxi, and two or three others, that really coopcTatcnl with us Iq a 
whole-hearted way, and Mrs. Atw(HMl’s agency, 12 State Strevt, I believe, actu¬ 
ally sent us men to be place<l through our bureau free, wiilch was very unusual. 
1 should think, and we sent her a number of people duriug the snow-shoveling 
l>erl<sl, and she placed a number of pecjple from our agency. She charged a mini¬ 
mum fee. I believe, of 15 cents each, or something like that, and a great many 
of those iieople wore hungry and she actually fed them, and gave them coffee or 
a sandwich, or something like that. So that all private agencies are not bad. 

Mr. Lfisebson. Will you give us. briefly, what the conclusions that you 
reachcMl from your Investigations, are? 

Mr. Racaw. As to the effectiveness of private agencies? 

Mr. LEisERsoif. Yes. 

Mr. Raoai?. Well, my conclusion Is, In so far ns the general pro!)lem of unem- 
ployuient is concerned, that they do not even tend toward a solution. 

38819—S. Ek)C. 415,64-1—vol 2-13 
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Mr. Leiseeson. Why not? 

Mr. Baqah. Because, while a number of the i)eoplc that applied at our 
bureau, after we had questioned them, stated that they had been to private 
agencies, most of them stated ttiat they had not been to i)rlvate agencies, and 
the reasons given were that they did not have the price to piiy the fee and they 
would get no consideration by going to a private agency. We concluded that a 
man—that it was Just as much of an economic waste for a man who did not 
imve a dollar to be out of work us It wa.s for a man who had money to be out 
of work, and that was the main, or at least a majority was that kind of men 
who came to us. apparently without work. I mean, without means at all. I 
know the boys In our oftlce frequently, and sometimes In squads of 8 or 10, 
had to pay even the car fare of those ixtoitle after they had walked 7 or 8 
miles to the bureau. I’liese people could get no consideration from a private 
agency. 

I will say this, Mr. Wahrburg this morning statetl that they were glad of the 
establishment of our bureau, .so that they could unload their “ Weary Willies.” 
It Is a fact, I think, that a number w(‘re directed to the bureau; that Is, a num¬ 
ber of the so-calle<l “ Weary Willies," hut In the opinion of a private employment 
agent, I think a “Weary Willie” Is one who has not got the coimnis.slon or fee 
to get the Job. 

Mr. I. EiHEnsoN. Are you still connecled with the inunloliml employment office? 

Mr. Kaoan. Yes; I am technically In charge of It. 

Mr. Lkisebson. Can you tell us whether you consider that work sncceasfid 
at tlie present time? 

Mr. Kaoan. As long ns we were using It and pushing II as an experiment; 
that is. pushing it vigorously as an ex|ierlmcnt to see if there was a nml for 
such a bureati, I consider It cndnently successful and that It ttllal a long-felt 
want In the community. For the last few weeks we are still idaclng ix'opic 
In Jobs right along, but what I mean Is. since the ordinance has btstn passed by 
the board of aldermen making this bureau ix-rmanent. and a law has been 
Iiasafsl by the State legislature, consolidating the comml.ssloner of licenses’ 
offleo with the mayor’s bureau of licenses, we have had about all we can do to 
bring together these elements without pushing the employment bureau as we 
would like to. But It Is doing considerable work even now. 

Mr. Beiskbson. During the period that you were pushing the work, how many 
ixmple did you place during a mouth? 

Mr. Kagan. During the flrst month. Including snow shovelers. there w(u'e 
about 3,000 of them; we jdaced altogether that month nearly 4,000—3,073, I 
believe, the first monih. 

Mr. I.EiSERSON. Was It your exi>erience that the establishment of the munici¬ 
pal bureau found a gno<l many positions that the man himself could not find, 
and that tlie private agencies did not get? 

Mr, Kaoan. Unquestionably, I think so. 

Oomndsshpuer D’Uo.nnei.i,. Wasn’t that an extraordinary condition, the snow- 
shoveling iterhal you sp<uik of? 

Mr. Kaoan. It Is extraordinary In that It hapiiens once a year only. 

Commlsaloiw'r O’Oonnvi.i,, But at the time of putting so many iteople to work 
It gave you an extraordinary opporttmity? 

Mr. Kaoan. It did; hut that hapiiens every year. It Just happens that we 
organized It at that time. That Is a casual labor that will be placed every 
year. 

Mr. T.eisebbon. Aside from snow shoveling. I had In mind—did you find a 
good many iiersons work that are found either by private agencies or men 
themselves? 

Mr. Kaoan, Yes. You mean tliat were telephoned to us? 

Mr, Leisekson. Yes. 

Mr. Kaoan. Oh, yea; most of the Jobs that were filled were. 

Mr. I/EISEBBON. Did you stdlclt business? 

Mr. Rauan. We solicited only by telephone. The best work by telephone, be¬ 
cause we had nobody to send out and Interest people In the bureau. 

Mr. Beisebson. Can you furnish to the commission a copy of the report that 
you made of that Investigation? 

Mr. Kaoan. Y'es, sir; I will have an extra coijy made for the commission. 

Mr. Beiskrson. That Is all. 

Chnlruian Walsh. That Is all. Thank you. 
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TESTnCONY Of KB. DAVID H. BBESSIER. 

Mr. LKrfiBRSoiT. H<nv long hnve you b«*en general manager of the liKiustrlnl 
IteiiMHal Ollice In York t'it.v, Mr. Dressier? 

Mr. Hr>:s8Leil Over 12 years. 

Mr. l.Ki.sKKK<^N. AimI what wa.s the purptieje of the organization? 

Mr. Dkkshikk. The purpose of the Iinlustrlnl Ih'movnl Otlu-e was lo .«n‘e to the 
(liHtrihulioii of Je\vf*;h linuilgralion aiul population fnau the s<*5iiH>rt cities, i>ar- 
tlcularly New York City, in those sections of the <.*ounlry where there wen* Inner 
opiMiftunitics fur eini)l<*,vinent. 

Mr. Lkiskh-son. Can yuu descrihe the organization hy which you acnuupllsli 
that, or aim to ac<'omplisli that? 

Mr. UuK.s.siKii. We have what we call agencl**s throughout the country. In 
pr.utically every im|H»rt:int CiSiter throughout the United >^tati‘s we have volun- 
h'er C(UHmltti*es, coiiiin>s<‘<l of representative men and women of the community. 
v\ho liave hc*-u taught to ni'prcclntc, I think, the value of tiie distribution of 
Imnugnint^, and we place at tlielr dlsjN)sal a pjiy agent, vvh(*s*‘ duty It is to ke(‘p 
‘•onslaiitlj in tuiiili with tin* lo<'al labor marki't ami situation and to notify us 
every two w«s‘ks what the condition «>f that labor market K, from vvhicli wo 
are able then to judin? what imrticular cla'^s of workers wo should send to any 
given sci-tu>n of the country. 

Mr. laa.si,a'' 0 \. Y<iii have a paid agent in each one of i1k>s<.* 0111**8? 

Mr. i>Hi ssr m i’l'actn all^. 

Mr. I.ia‘»ia{.soN-. Ilow many? 

Mr. niu's.siLu. Well, at this time we have something like 30. I llilnk, hut out- 
.si(h‘ of those pay agents we have voluntisT agents and voInntcs*r <.H>mmUte<*s la 
the siiiallm* towns In the rinl'sl Stall's whose Iii(lust4:ial op|)ortunitie.s are rwd 
large enough to wariant the payment of a .salnrhsl olhcial. 

Mr I.Ki.si'usov. l>o jou consider It mressary to Imve n paid agent In the 
largor centm-s? 

Mr. Ihos.siicii Yes: nbso'iutelv. 

ftir. Luskrson. Will you state the nnisoii why you can not dei>end on volun- 
ti er committees? 

Mr. ihiK. SI j.u. Why, it tale s an agent's entire time If he Is going to In* faltii- 
ful to his j «i and going to tmd out what is going on; atid. furthermore, he has 
got to take I'lfe of the jieople that an* sehsteil hy the home office and who are 
sent to his coiurminlty in aifordarue with his Industrial reports. He must tako 
them ai'oum! to the joh. make lliom comfortable wlion th(‘y get there, find a 
lodging house for tliom, and a dozen minor little ilnfii-.s—vvlmt we call friendly 
dutii's. duties of friendship, which makes the newcomer more at home and less 
of n stranger in his new environment—and wo fuel that no man can do this ev- 
cejiting a man who gives his whole time to It and Is iiald for it—makes it his 
living. 

Mr. Lr.isKiiKov. When you send a ni.an from one city to another, does he 
always go to a detnute job, or does he sometimes merely come on the iiivltatloii 
of the agent when there is no job? 

-Mr. IhmssiKK. It iilniost m*ver happens The agent must send us a regular 
report every two weeks as to the state of the industrial, or rathiT labor, market, 
which wi!) tell us—if you permit me, I have* hrought along with me what I 
woidd call some exhibits. We send out n r<TX)rt, or rather a blank: form of 
report, to every agent In the country, anil he is uskeil to report the various in¬ 
dustries at that time; for Instani'e. in the woodworking industry, such as car¬ 
penters and cabinetmakers, carpenters and womlvvorkers, metal workers, bond¬ 
ing labor, the needle indu.stry, and so on. We ask the average wjig**s pcT wetdc 
he might exi>eot, number of working hours ix‘r ilay, conditions as to onion, ami 
general conditions, and nnniirks which lie may oon.slder pertinent in further 
illuminating the subject for us. 

Mr, Lkiskiwon. Hoes your agent have definite applications for help on vvhicli 
he gives you that refKH't, as to the demand in the woodworking Industry. (»r is 
it merely a general Idea? 

Mr. Bkessieb. Both. Sometimes, when an agent ia fairly well known In 
a community, the various industries that are acquainted with hbn will ring him 
up or write him and say, “ We have nse now for 2 or 3 or 10 carrsmters. or 
cahinetiimkers or brickla.vers,” or he will make a general survey of ti>e situa¬ 
tion, and he will find, for Instance, In s^mie months, the sf^rlng montlis, when 
the building Industry Is going on rather well, that bricklayers can generally 
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be iisrd. He flnda that out ])y speakiiiK to foremen and l»osses and employers 
of labor. 

Mr. liKKSKUSox. Ordinarily, your asent does not run an employment office? 

Mr. Urkhsi-kr. No; absolutely not. 

Mr. Lkikkrson. So, ordinarily, he woiild not have a definite demand for 
the labor in that way; merely, he mlKht call up and ask whether they are 
lilrluK people now? 

Mr. IlunsRi.KU. Yes; he ko<‘S around ])ersonally. 

Mr. liKrsKRsoN. Have you had <-nses \vber(‘ nam were shipped to the city 
and then lie could not find work for them? 

Mr. IlUKSHr.nu. SonKUinies; very ran'Iy. 

Mr. Lkisf.rson. Wliat do you <lo in cases of that kind? 

Mr. IbiKssi.KR. If he can not be found a Jol> in that particular town, we find 
out by tidei^rapldnj; otluu’ ajrents In the \l(‘lnity where ho ean get a ixisitlon, 
and send iiistruelioiiH to the loea! agent to forwanl that man to so and so, 
In any State, hut that happens viu-y rarely. 

Mr. l.KiHKUsoN'. Do you deal with Jewush pc'ople exclusively? 

Mr. IbiKssTJut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. l-Kihi;RM»N. About Iiow' many <lo >011 dl>tribute in that way? 

Mr. IlRKSSLKR. Well, we have distributed in tlie last 13 years about To,000 
souls. 

Mr. l.risKRSON. During the last >ear, bow many? 

Mr. IbiKssi.KK. During tin' last year about 

Mr. Lkisf.rson. Mostly from tla* Niwv York olllcc*? 

Mr. IlRKssfKK. rractleally from New York. 

Mr. Lfiskrson. Do the men pay any fees for this service? 

Mr. llRKSHiHU. No, sir. 

l\Ir. Li'iskuson. Well, who snpjiorts your organization? 

Mr. Drkskikr. It Is practically the Ibiron Htrsch fund. 

Mr. Lfiskhson. Do you advance transportation? 

Mr. IbiFssi.KR. Yes, sir. 

DonmdsHioner <)‘<’onnkii. Does the man return the lrnns])ortatlon? 

Mr. JluKssi.KR. Very Infrequently. W<‘ don’t ask U. 

(Commissioner DX’onnki.i.. He only volunteers? 

Mr. Drksslkr. Yes, sir. We do not ask it; particularly if it Is a case of a 
man wlio has got a wifi* and children. 

Mr. J..KISF.RS 0 N, Is the man considered an applicant for charity at the time 
that lie com<‘sV 

Mr. ilRFsst.KR. No, sir. 

Mr. Le'.iskuson. Woul<l \ou give a man the sariu* servhv If he had money 
of his own? 

Mr. 1‘RKssi.KR. Precisi'ly llio same si'iwlee. You mean, if he has money of 
his own would w'e pay the transportation? 

Mr. Lei.skkson. Yes. 

Mr. JIrf.sslkr. No ; we will not. 

Mr. Lkiskiison. You Invo'^tlgate Ids case, then? 

Mr. IbiKs.si fu. A'es, sir. I have this all here, the gradual steps. 

Mr. T.kiskrkon. Did our Investigator get a copy of that from you? 

Mr. IbuissKKR. Sir? 

Mr. T.kiserson. Did our Investigator got a copy of your report from you? 

Mr, IIUEssiFR. I think he d[<l. He did, a copy of our last annual report. He 
didn’t get this; no: I don't think (iiullcatingl. 

Mr, Letserson. The commission can have that? 

Mr. BuF.ssi.KU, Yes. I brought this for the commission. 

(The report referred t<‘ is imu'ked “Exhibit A.’’) 

Mr. LEISF.RSON. Do you think It would be advisable for the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, pay. to do on a large scale what you do for those 0,500 people? 

Mr. Rbessleb, I certainly do. 

Mr. Deiser.son. Do you think it would be necessary to have this done only 
for non-English-speaking pwple, or would It be advisable for all classes? 

Mr. BRESSuai, I think it should be done for all classes requiring It, regardless 
of whether they spoke English or not. 

Mr, liisKBsoN. Before you establlshcHl your own organization, did yon think 
of the private employment agencies that w’ere doing this kind of work? 

Mr. Bressijsb. I don’t quite catch you. 

Mr. I.iCisERs^^. Did you think of using the private employment agencies for 
doing that kind of work? 
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Mr. Bre«8Ler. Well, they hnve not cot the Iden i»f (Httirihutlon whleh under¬ 
lies our work. 

Mr. LKfSKUHON. The es.Kentinl Idea of your orcnnization l.s wluU? 

Mr. IlBEKSLEB. Distribution of iininlcnitlon aiul ixqnilation from the crowded, 
or, rather, eonct^loil quarters of the larce st'ajwrt cities. 

Mr. Lkiserso.v. To cet them westward. 

^fr. IlUESKLEB. To get tluun to every section of the country. 

Mr. Lki.skhkon. You (Um*i follow them up. and if tho\ a jn!) in Texas, 
say, you don’t consider It lmi>ortant to distribute them fariljer? 

^ir. liKESsr.EB. We do follow tliom up, f()lh»w them up for a pi'rlod of a year, 
am], for instance, last year’s licures, at the end of the year we nscertalmsl 
from the reports of our vailou.s agems that of the total number sent <nd for a 
Clv<‘n periml^say, Id niouth.s prior to tlio n‘i>ort—88 per cent were working In 
the cities to whicli they hn<l been sent. 

Mr. Letskiison. Not iu'<n*.s'caril> at the same j<*b? 

•Mr. Ukkssi eh. Not ne<‘essarily the same job; they might have changed jobs. 

.Mr. l.FisKKS(»\, What proptwtion come back eastward? 

Mr. IlKKssi.KH. Well, (he reports of our agents would indicate (lint less than .'S 
]M‘r (‘<‘nt finve come back, excei)t, possil)ly, at a time like the pres(‘nt that there 
is an Industrial slump; and I Imagine quite a number are thrown out of em¬ 
ployment, and. l)a\iMg no particular reason for staying In tlu' now (own to 
uhich tliey \\ere .sent, some* of them might come back. I say this because I have 
soon 4iui(e a f('w (hat 1 recognize in our olllce In the last few months who were 
sonf out at a previous time, lint, altogetlier, very few come back, jiartlcularly 
in normal times. 

(\umnlssionei* CJ.'iRHRtsov. Ts there any other orgauizalloii that >oii know of 
lHTf<»naIng a liKa* v('r\ l<‘e for a paroly .lewNh clientele? 

Mr. Ukkssikk. I don't know, sir. 

(Vunmlssioner (lAiunnsoN. Then I want to ask a question, because, until you 
made the .statement, I have been quite In the dark a.s to n certain condition I 
found in a Mi(hll«* \Ve^u■rn (own. Iio voc aiithorlzi* th(‘ i>ractic(* (>n the part of 
jour local representatives, prohahly iionpaid ones of the kind that you men¬ 
tion—volunt(H>r agents—of accepting a fee per capita for every man of that class 
lor whom Mu'y giU emplounenl ? 

Mr. Bkehsikr. From whom? 

(’<»nmiNMO'( r (^.vln{L'^^so^. From th<> man hlmM‘lf. and usually collecting It 
through Id.s employer. 

Mr. liKKssi-KK. No. sir. 

('ommlssioner G.vrretson. What made me ask Is, there is In n town that I 
know, a town of, say. i).s.]ile, whore Iheia* is a very large foreign popu¬ 

lation, wliere a good many nuai are se<‘ured from a recognized agent, who, 
I judge, Ls not sQlarle<l, for he Is engaged in other imrsults hlm.self, and they 
get—I know a number of otlu'r Industries there g<*t a very large number of 
.Fevvish Immigrants. I won’t say a very large number, but a considerable 
number; and, in one {nstan<v at least. I know the eniphwer told me (hat he got 
those men from time to time, and that he always pahl .so imicJi per head for 
them, coller-tlng it from the man and remitting it to the ag(mt. 

Mr. Bkes.si.kr. I don't know of any sucli thing. If you will tell me the name 

of the town I think I couhl answer specillcally yes or no. 

Commissioner Garuktso.n'. Well, I would have to hear in mind that this in¬ 
formation did not come to me a.s a commissioner; It came to me as an acquaint¬ 
ance, and wag only—In fact. It never occairred to me (hat It was a part of 

an orgaidztsl movement. I thought that thi.s man was running an Indlviilual 
IMvmnge system. Tliat Is w’hat It amounted t<E 

Mr. BRf:88i.EB. As a niatter of fact, we make It a point to discourage the 
sending of any considerable number of people to any ope town. 

<N)mml.ssioner GABRirrsoN. Well, that toHTi!F»a«'.a jVSry considerable number of 
men of the race. <«, , ,,i -'.i-h.-Kj 

Mr. Bbessleb. Yes, - ii w,.) 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It Is a town that does a good deal of manufactur¬ 
ing; It has a large foreign-speaking population, and a very considerable number 
of those are Jewish Immigrants. 

Mr. Brisslbr, Yes. 

(’ommissloner Gabretson. Do yon raise any question over that, because* this 
was connected with the same question—as to whether labor troubles exist? 
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Mr. liBEsSLEB. We do»that from time to time. Every time we organize an 
agency, and every six months we send out a circular to all our agents through¬ 
out the country, again reminding them that In the case of a .strike, or even 
or Impending or threatening strike, they shonld telegraph us—not to use the 
malls, but to telegraph us at once—and to specify In what particular Industry 
the labor trouble Is threatened. And he Is under the pain of Instant dis¬ 
missal if he ever takes any of our men and tUida them positions In that par¬ 
ticular sort of Industry. 

Commissioner (Iarbetson. Tes. 

Chairman WAtsii. Do yon send out men designed to be agricultural laborers? 

Mr. Bbehsckb. Somellmes. But there is an organization in this city known 
as the Jewish Agricultural Industrial Aid Smnety. I think you have got Mr. 
l.eonard G. Bobt'rtson subpo-naed; he Is tlie manager of that society. It is 
devoted practically e.vclti.sively to llnding opisirtunitbs on fanns. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How long has your organization Ix'en doing this work? 

Mr. Bekssleb. About 13 years. 

Chalriiiun Wai.sii. Have you a sample here of your reports that are madi' 
from your outside districts? 

Mr. Bbkssi.ek. Yes, sir lexhlbltlng paperl. 

Chalrnian Walsh. Now, arc the statlstles that are kept in other cities kept 
In a uniform manner? 

Mr. Beessleb. Practleally. 

Chairman Wai.sii. And you have a follow-up system? 

Mr. Bbkssi.ek. Yes, sir. 

Chalriiiaii Wai.sii. 'I'liiit tells you the liidiislry llie iiiiiii has gone into? 

Mr. Bkessler. Y'es, sir. 

Chnlriimn Waisii. Ills domestic situation, Ids family? 

Mr. Bkessi.ek. Yes, air. 

Chairman Walsh. And after he receives his employment, his continuity In It, 
the disposition of his children, the sohiKdiiig, and everything of that sort? 

Mr. Bkessleb. Within a year of the time, we send a man, because It would 
lie manifestly lmpo.sail>le to continue this indefiiiUely, tsuieclally when you 
consider that In the 13 years we have been doing this work we have sent out 
almost 75,nod people, 

Chalriiiaii Wai.mi. What would you say that generall.v—I believe you gave 
some tlgiire.s—that the statistics show of the niimb<>r of those eiiiiiloyees, or 
ttiose hdiorors that you sent out—that remained In the community to which 
they were sent? 

Mr. IlKESsi.r.u. In Ihe last year—I have these flgtires on the tip of my tongue, 
because I have looki'd tliem over quite recently. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Bbk..s.si,eb. It was 8.8 per cent. 

Chairman Wai.sk. In some cases do they run as high as 95 per cent? 

Mr. Bbes.slek. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wailih. That is, the men shipped there in partieular iiidnstrles, 
the children went to the public schools, and they beennie a part of the life 
of the coiminiiilty In wlilrli they were sent? 

Mr. Bbessikb. Yes, sir; take, for Instance, Kansas City. 

Cliairnian Wai.sii. That Is what I had In mind; as I understand, 95 per cent 
of them maintain i ltlzenship and become a member of the community. 

Mr. Bbussijw. Yes, sir. 

Chulrmtin W.vi.sii. Do you remember how many were sent there? 

Mr. Bee.shiJ'IB. I think I can tell you by looking up this report. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you It In the report—the number sent to these 
various cities? 

Mr. Beessleb. ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you this for ray own Information. 

Mr. Beessleb. We sent people to over 1,.500 cities, and It would be dllltcuU 
to remeinher how iiiaiiy in each city. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask—the cities of comparatively the same 
population. Do you send more to Kansas City than to other cities? 

Mr. Beessleb. I think we do. 

Chairman Walsh. You think you send more there? 

Mr. Bbessleb. I think we do. 

Chairman Walsh. The local equipment that you manage to get cuts a figure 
In It, of'courqe? 

Mr. BbesslSi. A’ery much; because we have very adequate cooperation there. 
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Commissioner 0 *Connklu What do you say ulM^ut a.scertululujj the 
hours, and ho on, and <luth*s to instruct .vour j>eoplo lunv l>ofore tliey p<». as to 
the probable rate of wage? 

Mr. Bbehsleb. Our agent gives timt ivport to us. 

Comuilsshaier 0 ’Connki.l. And if the wup^s are |HK>r aial Die oondltlonH 
offenHl are not standard, you don’t send them? 

Mr. Bressleu. No, sir. 

Ohalriimn Wai.sh. As a matter of fact, your agents assume the duly of hxvk- 
Ing out for thes(? nn*n when they lirst come tliere, as to fair working C(.mditions? 

Mr. Brksslek. They are their friemis, so to speak. 

('halnnaii Walsh. r>o tliey make a reisut of the numlier <if those men who 
l>o<-ome nfhllaltMl with illfferent ernfts—labor organizations? 

Mr. Bkeskleb. Well, lli(‘.v luive not lanm doing that sjstenmtleally; but we 
eiH’ourng^'—in fact, we write to all our organizations that eviT.v man possible 
should Join, as s<M>n ns possible, some organization that is going to mean the 
progre.s.s for his—industrial progre.>is. 

(’halrmnn W.\Lsrr. As a mailer of fact, what do you lind out about tliem? 

Mr. Bni'sMj':i{. They Join them. 

('hairman Waish. I>o they ri'adily go into labor organizations? 

Mr. BuKHsiru. Yes. sir; tliey Join the unions. 

Mr. I.KisKH.soN. Can jou gi^e ns an idea of the eost of placing those C.riOO 
men Inst year? 

Mr. BKK.ssLETt. We spent alitmt 

(’hnirmaii Wai.sh. lla\e jou reatl this proposeil law? 

Mr. BHK.ssi-Kn. Ye.s, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The tentative proixisnl? 

Mr. Bukssikb. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman W\ish. Have .\ou anv suggestions to make wilh referenee to them, 
or criticisms that you cnn make verbally here; or. if they are extemhsl, coubl 
it lie ]iut In In manuscript form? 

Mr. Brfssi FR. I got this only on Satunlny, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Waihh. Then, Mr. Brensler, will you hmk over that tind make tiny 
suggestions or criticisms? 

Mr. Bkk ''iHt I have got it. T workeil on It yesterday and jM'rmitted myself 
to put it di v\'i In wrillng, which I will be very glad to- 

Chairman Walhh. Turn It over to our secretary. If lh<*re Is any sinking 
ones >ou would like to give us verbally, we would be glad to liave It. 

Mr. Bkkssllu. I would like to road it. because you might want to question 
me some statements I make; but I realize the time Is short. 

Chairman Waish. IIow’ much of it l.s there? 

Mr. Brfssikr. 1 ha\e ged a liltie o\cr four pages. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you may read It, if there Is no objection. 

Mr. Breshi.er (reading) : 

“The intent of the proposed mensure Is primarily to Increase the efhclency of 
lah(»r agenclt'S ami by a proiier cooperation betwi*en lliem and central clearing 
bonsf^fl to ronn(H*t the laborer with the job. 'I'here Is no doubt that the hill 
presents many commendable fealnr('s and that it wdll Incrense and improve the 
facilltl<*s for closer cooperation helwt*en empb)y<*r and employee. It slioubl 
increase tlie conlldence of employers of labor in labor agencie.s. and by prohibit¬ 
ing a registration fw It will, on the other hand. Iikewls4‘ Increase the confidence 
of the workingmen in such agencies. Among the pnrfio.ses of the pro|>ost*d 
bur(‘uu is the following: ‘To <lo everything that Is jKissIble to aid In securing 
the fullest application of the labor forces of this country.' 8uch purisise In- 
A'ests the bureau with n broad scope and lTnp1i»*s the recognition that tlu* unem¬ 
ployed situation may be ameliorated. What, it may lie askeil, is the most 
important factor In maintaining what is known as the reserve army of the 
unemployed? The most generally recognize<i cause is seasonal variation of 
business activity. According to the census of 1900, among masons ami pbi.M- 
terers. more than one-half were out of work a portion of the year; of brick and 
tile makers, n^rly one-half were at times unemployed; among paper hangers 
the proportion was 44 jH'r cent; among carpenters and iiainlers. over 40 per 
cent. In the same perloil more than one-fourth (27 per cent) of all tailors were 
out of w'ork at the same i>erl(Mi. To dlsctiss wliefher or not such seasonal varia¬ 
tion may be overcome Is purely theoretical. However, there Is a class of labor 
which Is capable of shifting from one Industry to another, and that Is unskilled 
labor; unfortunately, the interchange of unskllltsl labor between varl(yus large 
Industries throughout this country Is re8trlcte<l by the geographical location of 
these Industries. In normal times It has been esUibllshcd that the large em- 
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ployers of iiriskilkHl lal>or can not supply their demand. For example: The 
investiKfltors of the United States Irnmijcratlon Commission were Inforined that 
as l•e^?a^<Is the Blrmln^diain Iron and steel industry in Alabama the ordinary 
labor suifply wliich may be relie<l ujion continnously affords about 50 per cent 
of the total necessary to operate all plants and mines. 

“According to an Investigation made l)y the I'nlted States Bureau of Labor 
the demand for laborers of all kinds In all lines of Industry greatly exceeded 
the supply during the year BHM3. One of the great lines of railroads reported 
tin Increase In Us construction and track gangs of 41 per emit In BKX) over 
100r>, and the president of one of the largest railroads slated: M)ur work 
was delayed In both years, J(K)5 and IbOG, l)y the iimblllly to get workingmen.’ 
No one will argue that the Inability (d these large labor-employing companies 
to get adequate labor Is nltogetlior du<‘ to a shortage In the supj)ly, because 
It is well known that e^en In Uie best of times thousands of able-bodied com¬ 
mon laborers are wlihoid employment. The main factor, as already indicated, 
Is the inability of these utH'ini4(>.ved common laborers to connect with tlie 
jobs, because, tlrsi, of their Ignorance of the existing opportunities, and, sec¬ 
ond, oven if informed, th(‘ir Inahiiliy to ]>r<)ce<*d to tlio i»oint of em)iloyment. 

“As to the first, the lueasmu'S proposed by the hill should provide such 
laborers with th<‘ lUM-j's^ary Infornmlion tlirougli the bulletins which it is 
Intended that the liureau issue In all m*ces*iary languages. But the question 
is forced upon us: Wliat provision can be nimlo for that large number of 
iinskllhMl laborers in a desiitute condiilori by ho'k of funds for transporta¬ 
tion? I think it Is of high importance tliat tins problem receive your very 
earnest consldm*a(lon, for we ha\e In our midst a ))repomh‘rance of unskilled 
labor, and o\ir Immlgrullon is larg^'ly conqioseil of common laborers. If we 
con.sult the immlgraliou ligiiros fm* the last >ear \ve will lliul tliat out of 
almost 1,-00,000 arriving immigrants only 100,108 were skilled, whereas of 
those lenned miscellaneous (unskilled) there were 7:17,127; the remaining 
207,188 had no occupation, h\it tliis immher included women and cldldren. 
Unquestionably, the bureau can not diirereiitiate In fa\or of one class of om- 
pli)ye<‘H us against another, hut no class (d’ ^\ol•klngmell Is more In need of 
guidance ami information Hum iij the unskilled laborer, lie Is the only one 
who is \isually exploited, because of his need to accept anything which offers 
itself in Hie way of employment. 

“Therefore, 1 venture to urge a consideration of the needs of the unskilletl 
laborers, ^\ho, allhough provided vviih lav«u'aiile Information as to employ¬ 
ment, will he uiud)Ie to pay Hie fare lo ilie <leslgnaled jioint. In this con¬ 
nection, I want to cite Hie exp<Tlence of Hie Division <d Information of the 
Department of Liilior at Wasldngton, which Is most illuminating. That di¬ 
vision, since Hie year lt)07, has concviuraicd its <‘frorts to Inlluence a dis¬ 
tribution of our immigrants Into indiisinatly ami agrleultiirally favorable 
sections of the country. In Hiat perhal it has extcuided information to over 
121,477 applicants, of whom only 25,201) availed themselves of Hie advice given 
ami l*>cn(e«l In oHicr siH-llons of the country. It sluuild h<* imtial that In this same 
period 3,104,130 Immigrants arrived. In explanation of this scant result, the 
<Uvlslon in its report for the year 1013, savs, among other things: ‘Trans¬ 
portation Is still the great stumbling block <ilstribuHon. I am of the opin¬ 
ion that mlh'age Issued liy Hie (Jovenmient and so arranged u.s to be hon¬ 
ored by all railroads on presentatl«m \v(udd be of great economy and value to 
tlie (lovernment and to traveling seekers of employment If a plan can be 
perfecteil whlc!\ will be acceptable to the transportation lines.’ 

“In this eonnectlon it is jKisslbly in place lo point out that yearly there Is 
a oonslderaiile balance over and above the cost of running the Immigration 
Service for its various departments, such surplus being <lerlved from the head 
tax paid iiy the immigrants tlieiiiseives and now representing the substantial 
total of almost ?8.(KK).000. Might not use be made of this money which belongs 
to one clns.s of our labor, namely, the Immigrants, in bringing them and the 
Job together? If deemcnl desirable or atlvlsable, the Government might even 
arrange so ns to merely advance the fare, to be refunded in installments by 
the employer, out of the w ages of tlie employee. 

III. 

"Advisory council: Kqual representation of employers and employees. What 
employee^? „ , 

“Whenever reprlwentatlon of employees is spoken of, we naturally have in 
mind those employees who are organized. These unquestionably should have 
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representation. But wlmt about the prcponileratlui; element of einplo.vce.<f who 
are not orKunlzed anil whose Intere.sts should he snteBimrded In <letermlning the 
IKilh-lra of the hureau? 

“ Section VII: Clearing house. 

"This section ns to the collating and distributing of Information Is somcwliat 
vague. 

"1. Is It Intended that ever.v ch'arlng house in receipt of liiforinallon send 
the same to the central hureau at Washington before dlslrlhutlng it direct to 
the labor agencies In Its district? dr Is it enipoweriHl to act Imnicdlalelj’ on 
this Information and to prepare il In sudahle form for hidh eniployi'r and 
emplojns' In Its jurisdiction? If the former, will there not he entailed a loss 
of time which may defeat the pecessary timeliness so Important In Information 
of this kind? 

“2. Ha.s the commission considered the luhisahdlly of a clearing house In 
agricultural .sections designed esiiecially for that large nnmher of iieasant 
workers who are nnahle to jirocnre the op|>ortnnily to work at their nainral 
calling las-anse of the peculiar economic conditions at the jiorts of eniry wddeh 
n'lake It Imperative that such laborers accept.any form of employment for means 
of snhsistence? 

"In this connei'tion. I desire to call attention to the fact Unit In the year 
IPI.'I alone, oier ;!20,WK) farm laborers arrUed In Ibis connlry, the greatest 
proportion of whom wei'e com(>elhsl to seek emplo\nieiit in iilants and faidories 
for the reason above indlcatisl. K.special elTort should he made to place these 
workers on farms and especially in the .southern sections of this country, which 
have long clamored for agricultural laborers, and whose reglon.s are relatively 
uiideveloiKsl hecau,se of their inahlllty to procure such farm laborers. 

“The fate of the peasant immigrant In this country has long been the subject 
of comment. Time and again It has been demoiistratisl that as soon as these 
laborers acciiraulale a pittance, many of them leave this country to return 
to their native shores, there to buy a piece of land often valueh'ss and at 
extortionati' ladces. It has lieeu esliuuded by halos Steiner, possibly the best 
informed student id' this (niestion, that annually StttiKMHHi.Odd In immigrant 
savings is taken out <d' this country by ileparting alicis who could not satisfy 
in tills c 'untry their land hunger.” 

('Iialrmie. W.vi.sii. Have you ohservisl, Jlr. Itressler, the activities of tlie 
private emidoyinont agents? 

Mr. Bkk.ssikh. 1 Iium’ md made it a study, Mr. I'hairman. 

Chairman W.vLsn. Well, have you ohservtsl it, the way tliey go about getting 
work for people, etc.? 

Mr. Brkssi.kk. To some extent. 

Chairman W.M.sit. Now, would you say, from yinir I'xperienee, tliat tlicse 
men that your association employs for the purpose of looking up jolis, are more 
lax in thi’ir endeavors than the men who are in the iirivute business, or does 
each of them do the Job as well or liettiu-? 

Mr. BiiEssi.Eiu I did not <|uite get that. 

Chiilrman W.vi.sir. The [loint Is this: It has been slated that If there wa.s a 
State or governnuuital agenc.v that had agents looking for jobs for poople, 
that those agents wonld not he ns active as private employment agents, wtio 
are siiurred on by the simple question of prollls In Ihe luisiness. Now, I am 
asking you If In your ohservalion you have noticed any differenee In Ihe 
activities of the private agents looking for work and of your agents when they 
look for work as to the activity ami the intelligence In securing the Job. 

Mr. Bkessi-ek. Naturally I believe that our agent Is even more Interesteil In 
finding and connecting the man with the Job than the man who gets a fee for it. 

Chairman Walsh. Although he is simply paid a salary for It. 

Mr. Bresslf.r. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. But he perhaps has (dher Ideals and thoughts about It. 

Mr. Bbessleb. Yes; he does more than just to get the man and the job to¬ 
gether. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything else? 

Commissioner O’Coknell. Just one point: I notice you raise a criticism as 
to the <;reatlng or determining of who should be representatives of the em¬ 
ployers and of the employees. 

Mr. Beessles. Yes, sir. , 

Commissioner 0’ConNn,L. You speak of the great body of the unorganlz^ 
and Its representation. How wonld It be iiossible to select from that great body 
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of tlio imorganfzed any one persM who would be satofactory as a renresenta- 
live to that body? 

Mr. Bressleb. I have asked niyeelf that question and have been unable to 
answer. 

(Mr Bimslcr subsequently sent the following cominunleiitlon to the ehiiir- 
tnan or the commission:) 

iNDCsTitiAi. Removal OmrK, 

171 Second Avenue, 

„ _ „ -Veto York, iJay in, idu,. 

Hon. Prank P. Walsh. 

Chairman United Htaten Commistiian im IndtiHlrial Ttelafiona, 

City HoU, Xcw Yrrrk City. 

My Dear Mb. Walsh: yesterday, when I was on the stand, a member of 
the commission asked me how Hie imskilled laborers could ho given repn'senta- 
tlou on the advisory council of Iho proposed bureau—a representation whk-b I 
suggestoil us being desirable. .\t Ibe lina* I fraiiki.v oonfi'ssed to my Inability 
to answer the question, becan-s' 1 had not Hie opportnnily to give the matter 
close thought. KInce then T liaie deliberated on it, and beg to siibinit the fol¬ 
lowing suggestion whieli may be considereri as a supplement to the memoran¬ 
dum submitted: 

The factor whleh complicates an intelligent handling of unskilled laborers 
Is their lack of organization. We haie little conVepHon of what they are capa¬ 
ble of In the way of olliclent organlziiHon and Hie claims of the .self-constituted 
I. W. W. leaders do not afford us any cine. However, an enlightened opinion 
Is striving to formulate some policy with regard to the unskilled laborer so 
that his Interests ma.v be conserved. To lids eml. the commission may con¬ 
tribute, I believe, by appoinling niembers at largo of the advisory council of 
the proposed linreau who.so Inleresis would not he restricted to either em|ilo.ver 
or emplo.vee, but who would represent the public. In this capacity they could 
concern tlieniselves wllh the iirohlem and tlie needs of the unskdii’d laborer ns 
part of the more general iiroblem. Tliey might iiieindo a prominent eeonomisl, 
u soelal worker, and a pnhiic man familiar with indu.strlal disputes and having 
experience as arbitrator in such questions. 

Very truly, yours, 

D.vvm M. ISnESBi.FR. 


Commissioner O'Conneli,. It would only he through some kind of organizwl 
foive, would it nidV 

Mr. ItiiEs.sLER. No, sir: T think It merlls (ho consideration of your commis¬ 
sion as to how lhal can ho done, I can not answer It off-hand 1 would have 
to think It over very ciirofully; lint the Ihing struck me the very first instant 
that I read It, and 1 thought It worth while suggesting it. 

Comndssloner HTonnt.ix. We had the thought well under consideration I 
assure yon—while we have not yet thrashed It out. at all; hut we wanted vonr 
suggestion. 


Chalrniaii Wai.sh. We thank yon very much, .Mr. Rressler. Now we will 
stand adjourned until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. The hours that lh(‘ com- 
ndsslon 1ms decided on for its sessions will he from 10 o'clock until 12.4,'>. and 
from '2 o'clock unlil 4..'>0. and wo will try very hard to observe those hours. 

(Thereupon, at k.IO o'cIik-I; ji, m.. the lieurlug was ndjourued until to-morrow 
Tuesday, May 10, 1!)14, at 10 o'clock a. m.) ' 


CiTv ITai.l, BoROunn of Marh.attan, 
iVrio York City, May 19. 1914—10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh and Commissioners I>enuon, O'Connell, Ballard 
Garretaon, Harrlman, and Delano. 

Chnlrnmn Wai.sh. The commission will please come to order. Put on your 
first witness, Mr. I.ei8erson. 

Mr. Leisebson. Is Mr. Colettl here? 

Jlr. Walsh. The sergeant at arms says ho is not here ns yet. 

Mr. Lkiskebon. Well. Mr. Wade Hampton. 

Cbalrmon Walsh. Take that chair, Mr, Hampton, please. 
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TESTIMONY OF MB. WADE HAMPTON. 

Mr. LpiShmsoN. Will you state your name and otWelal inisitlon. please? 

Mr. Hampton. Wade Haiuplon, general auditor of llie Standard Oil Co., 
New Jersey. 

Chalnuan Walsh. Take a sent. Mr. Ilainplon, please, right there. 

Mr. Leiskrson. jou tell us the (‘xaet iiosition that j(»u are in, In charge 
of <‘inployinenc work for the Standard Oil Co.? 

Mr. Hampion. I have to do with the eniplojTuent principally of the clerical 
lu‘lp f'>r our New York ollice.s. and Incidentally act s<un(o\lmt as u clearing house 
for otlier positions—otlter api>lioafions tlint might come liefon^ me for po.sltions, 
dilTereiit troin llmse, in wiiicit 1 would reter the applicant to ilio head of a 

coriain dopartiucnl. That would end, so fur as I was ccmceriual, iheir ('tn- 
p|o\ inent. 

Mr. Leihebhon. Du you have charge of handling tlie labor gangs for the com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. IlAiiP'rov. No, sir. 

Mr. la:ihEKKON. Did \ou lia\e charge of that? 

Mr. Hampton. Xi'ver did. 

Mr, I.KisKa.sox. Is tliere an\one in jour dejairlnient (hat had charg(‘ of shift¬ 
ing gangs of inrn from one part of the ouiily 1<* another, when they are througli 
Willi one job. going (o another? 

Mr. H\mi'Ton. Not directly with my department; no. 

Mr. laasKiisoN. Can jou tell us anything alnml that work? 

jMr. Hampton. Only in a general way, previous to the ill.s.solution of tlie Stand¬ 
ard Oil ('o. Of course. 1 ref<a‘ to that case* laM iuisc* at tlie presmil tune 1 know 
nothing at ail about what the segregated comjiaiiies are doing. Tlie employment, 
of coiusi^, of labor for the factories—that i.s, for tlie relineries—Is one wliich l.s 
handleil locally by each maiiaaer or siiperinleiulcnt of the work.s. Tlien^ are 
almost altogetiier peruiaiient Jalior pay rolls a1 all the plants, ami with all com¬ 
panies, ppie line, gas companies, and others, exei'pt tlie conslruclion gangs. 
'I’licM* coDstruetioii men constitute u spetiul i-lass of labor. They are long men, 
jiriiu ipully; the inpe-line men and gas company's mmi an^ whut they call tong 
men or pi!>e inmi; they aia^ special men. As a rule, tliose men are sliifted from 
one i>art ol Uie country to another as the conslriiet Ion hai»p«‘ns to be umler way. 
If one company gets liirough with u gang of c<mstru< lion men, another coiniainy 
that knows of that work g<»ing on ami which contemplates eertain work of the 
kind, make arrangements for the entire gang to come over and perform the 
work for their company. I supisjsc* tlial is largely done Pnlay; thi'y simply g<d 
in touch with ea<*h other. We make no use whatever of employment agencies 
or bureaus and never liave. 

Mr. Lkiskkson. You have no one einployinent department that liandles all the 
labor for your company? 

Mr, Hampton. Have not. 

Mr. Leiherson. Di<1 you iwer have? 

Mr. Hampton. Never liave. Kach one of these companies, as a rule, takes 
care of its own labor. 

Mr. I.KISEBSON. With the exc<*ption of these tong men. 

Mr. Hampton. Weil, they take care of that in tliis way, that they confer with 
otlier coni})anies with a view to ascertaining wliat cliunce there would be ot 
engaging their gang when they are through with them. 

Mr. Leisekson. There was no one employed by your coinjiany whoso business 
It was to register these men and then transfer them from one part of the country 
to tlie other. 

Mr. Hami-ton. Not particularly. The consulting engineer liad in mind this 
work going on all over, and ho kept in touch with the forenum of ihew* gangs. 

Mr. Lkisebson, Have jou ever had up for discussion In jour company the 
establishment of such an employment office for all your help? 

Mr. Hampton. Never have; never felt the iichmI of it. 

Mr. Leiseuson. Except with regard to clerical lad)). 

Mr. Hampton. Well, that bureau of employment is e-stabllslied for the reason 
that we hnvti so many applicants come Into 28 Broadway, there must be some 
office wherein or whereat they can file their application and can lie iiuervlewed, 
and their applications, of course, have to be classiflwt Imlexed, etc.; and th«‘U if 
any one of these departments wLshes a certain kind of help they come to my 
office and look over the applications. , 

Mr. Lkisebson. Did you receive a copy of the proposed plan of a sjstem of 
labor exchanges? 
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Mr. llAMrroN. I did. 

Mr. Lkihkkson. Have jou any criticism or .sii^jrostlons to make in regard to 
tliat? 

Mr. 1 Iami’to>/. I luivo Imnlly laid time to stmly it. I only received the pam¬ 
phlet y<‘slerday. 

iMr. Ij-,iskksox. AVill yon the comml.ssion your criticisms and suggestions 
in writing? 

Mr. IlAMrroN. Why. I have no objection; I don't know tlmt I can offer very 
imich, as 1 lm\e laid hut \er.\ little experience, except with our own company, 

Mr. ijasKiisoN'. That will Ik* all, Mr. Hampton, 

I will call Mr. ('arp<*nt(*r. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD W, CARPENTER. 

Mr. T.r.iKEUsoN. \Vill .\ou state your name and your Inisiness connection? 

Mr. (b\Ki‘KNTi;u. I am not (“onnected now In any l*uslnes.s at all. My name is 
Edward W. ('ariientcr. 

Mr. Leiskkson, You were rormcrly the siu>erlnttindent of the National Em- 
ployiiHMil Exchange? 

^Ir. ('AucENrKU. I was manager. 

Mr. 1 F.isKH.sicN. Manager? 

Mr. {Skckntku. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lkismison. For Imw long? 

Mr. (’Aui’KNTKR. Five years. 

Mr. Lkiseuson. From the time of its organization? 

Mr. (!aui'KNTku. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lklsickson. Wlu'n? 

Mr. Cmu'Kntku. April 1, Insl year. 

Mr. Lkiskrhon. Of this year? 

Mr. (’arpkntkr. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Lfiherhon. Will >oii please toll wiiat the purpose was of organizing the 
National Employnu'Ut FAclumge when you luul charge of It? 

Mr. Fxrcknter. To obtain employim'nl for skillofl workinoii, laborers, people 
seeking olllco positions, e.xeeutives, and engineers. 

Mr. liKisKUHON. Will yoti please tell the eommisslon Just who was ba<k of It 
and liow it was organized, in order that llu'.v might understand tlu* purpose 
of it? 

Mr. Carpenter. It w'a.s composed of ai>out 29 of tlie loading men of this 
country; Mr. Otto T. liannard was president; J(din IL McArthur was vice 
president; a follow named Walu'burg, treasurer; Eugene H. Onterbrldge, sec¬ 
retary; Mr. Jacoh H. Seldff was one of the directors; Mr. Francis 1 j. Iline; 
Robert W. De Forrest; and L. V. Loree. 

Mr. Leiserson. How did tlu*y come to ho interested in tlic proposition of 
establishing a labor exchange? 

Mr. Faui’knter. It was esiabllslu'd at the suggestion of Mr. Schiff, Ho liad an 
Invi'stlgatlon made of the employment oHioos and tlie need of such an ewhange, 
which was made by Mr, Eilward T. Hevlne, of the (Charity Organization Society. 
The outcome of that Investigation was tlie formation of the National Employ¬ 
ment Exchange. 

Mr. I.F.isKRsoN. Will you tell the commls-slon the reasons which led yoM to 
believe that such an exchange was necessary la the city of New York or in the 
Nation? 

Mr. Carpenter. Tliorc had been a great deal of comment as to the way many 
of the ordinary private agencies had been conducted, and they tliought they 
would bo able to improve matters if they went into this fiehi 

Mr. Lkiserkon. The investigation, then, so far as you know, showed that the 
private agencies, private employment agencies, were not meeting the situation? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, I suppose that was the result. 

Mr. Leiserson. Do you know whetlier Dr. Devine reported to that effect? 

Mr. Carpenter. He issued a book. I don’t just recall. It was quite a lengthy 
report, and he seemed to think that there was a great need of an institution 
Buch as the National Employment Exchange. 

Mr. Lkisebson, When you took charge of this work you thought also there 
■was such a need for such an Institution? 

Mr. Carpenter. I had not gone into it at that time when tliey asked me to 
take charge of it. I had been In the contracting business prior to that time, 
and my prlnclplPI work was building railroads. I had conducted such work In 
various States—Iowa, Illinois, Virginia, West Virginia, Indiana—and, of 
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course, I came in contact with most of the employment olllces In ol)talnlnK men 
for my woik, and they tliouKlit I was titted for condncllnit the excliange on 
account of that experience. 

Mr. Lkisekkon. And on that experience did you think the private cmidoyment 
aRcncIc.s were meelln); the nwsi in regard to siipplyint; lahor to employersV 

ilr. Cahi'ENTEh. They did not always meet our nis'd, and at that time, of 
coinsc. I na.s a little ilonhlfid as to whelher they were coiuhictinj; the aitenciea 
jiroperly or not. After I got Into the business I found that it was not always 
jRissihIo to obtain men. 

Mr. Lkiskkson. As a restilt of your live years’ experience In charge of this 
exchange, do you think that the ordinary private agency, aside from jtmr own, 
are mi'eting tiie situation in regard to employment? 

iMr. C.vurE.NTiai. They arc doing a great iletil of good, tliero is no question 
aliout tlial. There are mtiny of tlic agencies tiuit are run liy tin.scrnitulous 
IKKiple, and tliey .should lie put out of business, in my opinion: lint I tlilnk that 
any lionest agency that is conducted properly sliould in' eneotiragisl to kw'p In 
tile tield. 

.Mr. I.KisKiisox. Iio \ou lliink it is possllile, leaving 11 in iirivale Imnd.s—leav¬ 
ing this Ini.siness in private hand.s—for tliem to jiroperly lake care of the whole 
held of liringing enijiloyer and workman togetlier? 

Mr. (.' viicnNTiiii. I am not so familiar wKli tlie conditions in some of tlie larger 
(Hies as I am in New Y'ork Cit.v. I am Munewliut familiar witli I’lltsinirgli 
and Chicago and Omaha and in tlie Virginias. 

Mr. I.KisFiiso.N. Tell us wliiit .\ou l.now, from your own exjierlence, wliere\er 
it may have liei'ii. 

Mr. C.vRi'EMTEit. In most of tlie jiliieos tliere scx'in to lie sulllclent agencies. 
'I'lie great Iroulile is that nialer normal coiidilions jou aie nnalile to gel men. 
Tliat was tlie cxpiudence wKh tlie National Kmiiloyment Kxchtingi'. AVe liad 
very little troulile in oliiaiiiing orders for men during noriiuil conditiona. Our 
great troulile tlien was to oiitain tlie men to till our orders. Under conditions 
as tliev exist now tlie trouhle is to get tlie orders. Tlicrc are plenty of men 
to l,e liad. 

Mr. Lki.sehsox. From your experience with tlie Niitlonal Kaiijiloymeiit Kx- 
(Iiaiig(“, was It your idea timt tliis exeliange was to snjiplant tlie jirlviite 
1 genci(‘s? 

Air. Cabcemer. Oh, no; we liad not any idea of initlnig tlie jirlvate ageiicli's 
out of liiisine.ss; Unit was not tin' idea of tii(' exeliange at all. It was just 
aiiotlier idea—aid—tliat could lie jint on a larger liasis. ’I’iiat is wlint the direc¬ 
tors iioped to do. In fact, tliey lioped to liav(> a network tlirougli tlie United 
Slates of otlices. 

Mr, Leisekso.n. Y'ou thouglit tliere was not enoiigli conni'elion lietween the 
Jirlvate oiriccs run on liio eomjielilivc liasis, and tlie thing that was necessary 
wins tlie large national excliatigc to cover tlie eoiinlr.r ? 

Mr. Carcenteu. Y'e.s, sir. Timt Is wliat lliey liad In iiiind wlieii tlie exeliange 
was organized, ns I understood It. 

.Mr. I.EisEKsoN. Tlien, Is tlie result of your experiiaiee tliat tin- bigger the 
scale on which the hu.slness is run tlie more effectively It can gid the results 
desired? 

ilr. Carpenter. Well, I think If there were a system of olllce.s throughout 
the UniUsl States one oflice would lienefit the otlier. 

Mr. Leiserson. Do you tlilnk nctx'ssurily that some must he under one head, 
or iiy getting comiietlng emjiloyinent agencies to ciKijierale? 

ilr. Carpenter. I think you ouglit to liave comjietltlon. As I stated before, 
under normal conditions men are very hard to obtain, and one othce liK-ated in 
any large city could not possibly meet the situation. 

Mr. Leiserson. If you have many employment agencies, aren’t you against 
the same dlfhculty that you are when you have no ngenelc.s—the men go to one 
office and the demand for men may be in another oflice? 

Mr. Carpenter. There l.s such a thing as having too many agencies, where it 
would be lmpos,sible for a man to know Just where, just what agency for him 
to go to, to obtain work. If the National Employment Exchange was left in 
the field alone, we would have to have several offices In the city of New York 
to handle the situation right here. One office can not ship out ns a rule more 
tlian one gang of men a day. As soon ns you have two or three gangs going 
out of the same offlcc the men become confused, and after they have been 
assigned to one Job they talk to the men of another gang, and they x^ant to 
switch and go with the other men. It causes a great deal of confusion. For 
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Uiat reason wc oucht to Iw able to eotiibine more than one office In New York, 
so we coubl put out laor" than one (tanR. 

Mr. I.Ki.sKiiBON. Hut your iilea l.s Hint several ollictrs are neculetl merely to 
Iielp the work, but that these offires are better uuiler one management than 
undiT (lifTerent managements? 

Mr. Caki'entke. I w'onlil not nay that. There are some men that we have dealt 
with we (lid not want to deal with again. Some employers, our relations were 
not satisfactory, and .lust ta'cause we were dKsatistied with our relations with 
tliem is no reason why they should not liave an opportunity to 0 bt,aln men 
through some other house. Tin' same with the workmen. Sometimes the work¬ 
men did not treat n.s In the manner we thought they .should, and, of course, 
naturally we declined to iind employment for them the secoml or third time, 
and those men stioidd lx? privileged to go to some other place and find work. 

Mr. I.Kisrasov. Can yon tell us what tlie results of the five yenrs’ experb'nre 
of the Natlonid Emiiloyment E.vohange was? I mean, do you consld<'r that it 
suc(veded In doing what It started out to do? 

Mr. (tvKi'ENTKii. Well, no; It did not. 

Mr. I.Ei.sK.n.sos. ■\V('ll, wdl you tell us the reasons? 

Mr. C\RCKNTrR. Our main reason, we could not oldain men when w'e liad the 
orders. I am speaking now c.xclu.sively of the manual-labor branch. I take it 
you are not so lntereat(sl In the office i)osltlon.s. 

Mr. l.i.isKU.HoN. W(( are Interestrd in all of them. 

Mr. Cmii’Bntek. ^Vell, oeenpalions must tu' taken up separately. I don’t 
In'llove th(' sltnidlon iK'rtalnlng to office is'ople would pertain to laborers. 

Mr. I.EisKRsov. You wish to speak of manual lalxu-? 

Mr. O.MiPKNTra. Yes. 

Mr. l.KisKR.soN. Your main reason for not snccceding there was that you 
could not get enough men during the ordinary prosperous times? 

Mr. C.vRi’EiVTEa. To till our orders; yes. 

Jlr. I.EisKRSox. Idd you make any effort to go out and get the men? 

Mr. CvRPF.xreR. Yes; we made (vmslderahle elTort. We renvassod the parks, 
and we had cards—wtiat wo enlled throw aways—and wo iidvertised In mnny of 
ttie foreign pnpc'rs, and even sent out iiw'n to l';il7;al>eth and Passaic and around 
otlu'r near-by towns, where we beard there were men out of work. 

Mr. l.EisER.sov. AVill you explain to the commission just what the ebara(;ter of 
the laborers wanted were—just what kind they were—railroad or—— 

Mr. Caujentkii (Interrupting). Well, we wanted them for factories aral 
foundries and railroad construction. State road work, Ciiual work, etc. 

Mr. I,KTaKR.soN. Practlcalty, that's tnie for all the five years of your experi¬ 
ence, Unit you could not gi't enough men? 

Mr. CvRi'ENTUR. Absolutely; yes. 

Mr. l.KisERsoN. Wliat do you say was the reason for that shortage of lalmr? 

Sir. C.vm'KNTKR, Well, there didn’t sts'in to t>eenough im-n to till the positions; 
lliat Is, enough men who were willing to work. There were ph'nty of men 
around the parks Idle, but they did not want work. 

Mr. l-uismisoN. AA’ns there anything In the conditions of employment, do you 
tldnk, that made men feel that they did not want to work at that kind of work? 
Wen' tlie wages low, for example? 

Mr. <'.vKPKN'n™, No; the wages were always very good. 

Mr. 1.F.1.SEBSOS. What were the evages? 

Mr. (’.vRi'KN'iT'.a. Welt, it would vary, anyway, from Jl.60 for 8 hours to $2 for 
10 hours, sonu'llmes. 

Mr. I,msr.as<)x. What would be the wage during the summer time when this 
demand Is great—what would be the normal wage In the city for conrmon 
lalKirers? 

Mr. Oaupenter. Well, they always paid a little more In the city. We did not 
have many orders from the city. 

Mr. I,KiaF.R.soN. Po you think that had anything to do with It—if they were 
paying 25 cents an hour here, the men would not go for something less? 

Mr. Carpkntke. Not at all. 

Mr. LEiaiaaos. You think that had something to do with It? 

Mr. Cahpenthb. No. 

Mr. tasHRSoa. How about the conditions of housing or board, where the men 
would get their board? Uid that have anything to do with the men not wanting 
that work? 

Mr. (3Annra<tta. Well, in some cases: yes. We always paid particular atten¬ 
tion to that. My at'veral years’ experience in the contracting business, I knew 
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tibont whnt the men oujrht to lm?e In the way of camps, and I wouid always 
instruct our men who took those num to desUnution to look into the camps, and 
if they were not suitable to make rfcHxnunjemlntions to the foremen or tlte super¬ 
intendent or the owner. 

Jlr. l.KisRBsoN. Did you have a regular system of inspection of the places of 
employment? 

ilr. Caui’Enter, Only that the nmn who was to take tln'se men to the destina¬ 
tion was instructetl to look into the camps and see If they were clean and they 
laid blankets and stoves and tilings necessary. 

(lunrman Walsh. Wliat were the orders about the equipment, the six^cilic 
orders about the e(iuipment of eamps? What were the spocdic orders you ^n\o 
iiDout the standard eKpiipment of camps? 

Mr. Caupentix Tlier(» wasn't any siicclllc orders, partlonlarly, other than that 
the man was instructed to s(h^ that they Imd suitable living quarters, slcHqnng, 
and also cooking utensils and accommodations tiiat would encourage them to 
remain on the work. 

<'‘hairui5m Walsh. W'as this la'fore or after the men were hired? 

Mr. C.UieENTKu. This was at Uio time the men were taken right to the camp. 
Our men often would go with the foreman right at the time, and go to a town and 
buy blaukcU, or tilings that he thought were necessary to make the men com¬ 
fortable. 

riuiinuan Wai-sh. He made the company do that, did you say? 

Mr. ('ABi'KNTLiL ^\'e could not make tin? company do that, hut we told Uiem 
It was a(hlsal>le for them to <lo it; it wa.s to their Interest to do it. 

Mr. I.EisEusoN. Was ib.at done in many cuse.s? 

Mr. (..^VHPE^’TEB. Was It done? 

Mr. LKisraso.N'. Vt^s? 

Mr. t'Ain’KNTEB. Oil. many i)la(rs; yi^s, sir. 

Mr. Lexseusoa. Were tborc cases in \\hich your pilot bad taken men and 
found the camps unlit f<*r use? 

Mr. CARrKNTKB. Well, iK*t so many. We were rallnT parlicular as to whom 
we t«H)k ordi'i's from. 

]dr. Li.lseuson. You liad no set standard that you rexiulred; for Instance, so 
many cnbk feet for ea<')i >h‘eping party? 

Mr. Cakilmlr. No. 

Mr. LnsHu on. lint it was Just tlie general oidnlon of your pilot? 

Mr. (’akI'entfiu Yes. 

(’hainnan Waimi. How about the food? 


Mr. Leiserson. Yes; any requirement al>out tlie food? 

Mr. Oarpenteb. ^^■ell, about tlie foinl, if we would learn that the commissary 
prices were high, we wouhl take that up with the enqdoyers, and tell them that 
tlii'y ought to reduce the prices of food, otherwise the men probably would not 
remain there. We were anxious, of course, that all men we furnislied sliould 
remain on the job. 

Chalnnan Walsh. Upon what do you liase your concliLslon as to the reason¬ 
ableness of the charge for food In the commissary'? 

Mr. O.vrpenteb. Well, we have a general Ulea as to wliat commi.ssary sup¬ 
plies cost. It would depend a great deal on the distance from a railroad station. 
Some places they would be charging 10 ami 15 cents for a loaf of bread, where 
we would object to that and tell tliem they ought to reduce that price. 

Mr. Leisebson. Were your objections effective in tho.se cases? 

Mr. Carpenteb. In many cases; yes. 

Mr. I.KivSERsoN. Were you- in a iHisitlon to learn of tlie majority of cnw.s of 
extortionate prices? 

Mr. Oakpenter. We encouragexl the men w'c furnislied to write us and let us 


know the conditions after they arrived there. 

Mr. Leisebson. Have you any Idea the total amoun 
made from the men’s pay for boanl and lodging? 


Mr. Cabpenteb. Oh, that would vary. Some men would eat more than others. 


Mr. I.ETfti-uLsoN. Well, for the $1 CO a day man, on the average, how mu< h 


would he have to pay for boani and lodging? 

Mr. Cabpentejl Well, you take with the Itallan-s, they live very cheaply. 
My experience Is that their deductions would average somewhere around alxiut 
$9 n month. 


Mr. IJ5ISER.SOX. They hoarded themselves? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes; all these men boarded themselvess. 
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Mr. Leihekmon. Tliere are no cases wliore the company furnishes the board 
and deducts tlie amount? 

Mr. (’aui'Lntkr. Ves; In soiih- cases, l»ut not very many. Most of the forelgn- 
t*rs furalslied hy us i^rel'ernsl to board themselves—preferred their own way of 
(•(Mfklufi and their own <-oolvitiu'. 'l’l)ey cun live much clieapor that way. 

(diairnmn Wm.sji. Where did tiiey fiid the forelguers? 

Mr. I.KisKKHON. Wliere del .\oii ^et the foreif^ner.s and Italians? 

Mr. Caiu'kn'ieii. We had an olli(<‘ at hu ('ooper Square. 'I'hat is still located 
there, and that is jii^t on (lie (aitskirls of the foreip^n settlement In New York 
City—that Is, oik' sedion—the hlasL Side section. 

('hairnmn W\isn. hid ^oll ha\e somebody in that ollice that made a .special 
effort to uet these iiieii when tiny cumo in or wlien they were located there? 

.Mr. (’aui-kmi.k. Yes; we had Interpreters at all times. 

Chuiriimu Wxi.sir. And they solicited them, did they? 

Mr. t'AiU’KNiKit. Yes; .sometimes we would send men o\er to. where they 
resided, and to coffee houses where they would hanj? out during the daytime, 
and olfer what work we laid to them. 

(')iainnan Watmi. ind you ha\o any special persons with whom you oon- 
neeled wdh tliem of their own nationuUly? You liad an organization of your 
own tliat ki’id in touch with the lead<‘rs of the foreign <dlonies? 

Mr. <’\i!j-i,n'iku. Well, tlu're wore not any leaders of the class we fiirnislied, 
]iani(aiSarl>. dm* imm wtTt'- 

(’hainnan Wai.sei (interrupting). Who did you connect with lii the foreign 
c<ilony to find out wliat men you could get to come? 

Mr. Cmu'KN'I'eh. The men we hired as solicitors for us were men from their 
own nationality. 'J’hey would go over to the East Sid«* and If they saw tliree or 
four men standing talking that lookisl like laborers they wouhi approach them 
and ask them If they did not want work. J^ometimes they would and sometimes 
they would not W'ant It. 

(’hairnmn Walsh. Let n\e ask you. Y'ou mentioned about the Italians that 
hoard or live cheaply and that live together. Would you send thmn out to a 
spej'itie place In a group if possll)l(‘? 

Mr. Cmu'Entku. Yes; hut we dl<l not furnish many Italians, 

(’hainnan Walsh. What otlum imti(*nallties were there? 

Mr. <'Aki'KNTKK. I’oUsh, Uussuins. We furnisiied more Tolisli ami lUissluns 
than any (flluT iiatlomdilles. 

(’hainnan Waish. Was there a desire on the part of any particular industry 
for any particular nationalities? 

Mr. ('ari’ENTek. W(‘ll, they would w'ant a foreign nationality, R\ich ns Slavisli 
pEsiple or Italians. Italians, as a rule, arc very liard to get, and the agencies 
seem unable to get Italians any more. 

('hainnan Walsh. Why are they hard to get? 

Mr. OAHCENTEtt. They go out on work on their owm accord. They don’t 
patronize the agencies as much as they used to. 

Clialnnan Wai.sh. Wlmt particular industry, for Instance, would you say, 
favoriMl any particular nationality? Have you ohM'rved that? Was there any 
particular industry, for instance, that would rather have Uusslans, and others 
would rather have Italians, and others rather have Slavs? 

Mr. (’aucentku. No imrtieular Industry. Employers have their ideas ns to 
the imtlonallty they like. Some prefer Hungarian, some roHsh, some Itusslans, 
Lome Italians. 

(Uuilnimn Wu.sh. What Industry would you say w’ould prefer Hungarians? 
Just give me an idea? 

x\Ir. Cari'kn'J'er. l'’oundries nnd factories prefer Hungarians; and railroad 
construction, why, they prefer Italians or the Slavish. 

(’hainnan Walsh. And are you so notithnl? 

Mr. Cari’entcr. Yes; as a rule they would specify them; as a rule give you 
two or three different nationalities that they would prefer. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou say that they did prefer foreign people? Why did 
they prefer foreign i^oplo? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, the foreign people would do the kind of work they 
wanted done, whereas the Americans won’t do that sort of w’ork any more. 
English-speaking people <lon’t care to handle the pick and shovel any more. 
They seem to obtain a higher grade of w’ork. 

Mr. Leiskbson. Y^ou maintain three offices for manual labor? 

Mr. CabpMIteb. No; maintain two. 
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Mr.. tmmBOK. Manna! labor, regnlar employment offices, *»! yon tiara 
ninners to get men to come to tbe offices and register? 

Mr. CaarsKTEB, Tes, air. 

Mr. LtasaasoN. And what proportion of the total business that you handled 
for manual labor were foreigners, and what proportion English-speaking 
American? 

Mr. Cabpenteb. Oh, I would say that about 80 iier cent were foreigners. 

Mr. Lkisebsok. Now what fees do you charge those men? 

Mr. Cabpenteb. We charge the men $2. 

Sir. Leiskbson. For a common-labor job? 

Sir. Cabpenteb. For a common-labor Job. That was always dialucteil from 
their wages. In some cases the employers, when men wore hard to get, the 
employer would say: “ Don’t ask any deduction from the men. I will pay 
that fee.” 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Docs the employer pay, too? 

Sir. Leisebson. You orillnarily require the employer to pay a foe besides- 

Sir. Cabpenteb (Interrupting). We did not tlm lirst thr(-o years we were In 
business, bnt a year ago I asked the onqiloyers to pay a f«! In addition to the 
workmen. We were unable to conduct the e.Tchango and do sufficient business 
to make It self-supporting with the one fw. 

.Mr. Leisebson. 8o that made if4 for a connnon-Uilior Job? 

Sir. Cabpenteb, S'es, sir. 

Sir. Leisebson. Iteqnireil from the employer and the employee? 

Sir. Cabpenteb. S'es, sir. 

Sir. Leisebson. 1>o you think the fee has anything to do with the fact that 
you could not get enough men? 

Sir. CABPr.NTEK. Oh, no, not at all. All the laborers pay a fee, and they 
mudo uo objections to that. SVe did not have any trouble on that. 

Sir. Leisebson. Have you ever found that Slate fn-o employment offices, 
that give this service free, have any diffieiilty in gcdtlug the lahorer.s? 

Sir. Cabpenteb. tVhy, they seem to h.ive ns much difficulty ns agencies 
charging a fee. 

Sir. Leisebson. They do? 

Mr. Cabp' ntkb. I think so, ns nearly as I can learn. 

Sir. Lei.sk’i^on. Did you have iimch dlUleully In getting the tran.sportntlon 
charges for tee men to places from New S'ork? 

Sir, Cakpfnteb. No; Invariably the employers would advance the fare; In 
some cases they would deduet It and In some eases they would say If the men<* 
remalnwl 60 days they would not riiuke any detluctlon. That was usually the 
ca.sp. 

Mr. Letsekson. Y'ou think, then, that If a national system of exehnnges were 
established, such as was your plan, or one by the (lovernment, there would not 
lie much dlfflenlty In getting peoiilc who nituully wanted to go to work—that Is, 
manual labor, to tho places of em[iloyment? 

Mr. Cabpenteb. It woulil depmid on the illstnnee. 

Sir. Leisebson. Well, hoiv far? 

Mr. Cabpenteb. SVoII, where the fare gets mueh o\er ,$10 the employers are 
net Inclined to take the chance; there have been too many cases where the men 
have not remained at work, hut go on farllier to other destinations, and they 
had I>een out the fare. They do not want to take that chanee. 

Mr. Leisebson. Did you ever make any efforts to see that the men did not 
abuse that privilege? 

Mr. Cabpenteb. CIi, yes; we trltsl in every way to select the men whb are 
really sincere In wanting that particular work. 

Mr. Leisebson. And how' successful were you In that? 

Mr. Cabpenteb. We were quite succe.ssful. Along whoa we first opened we 
lost quite a number of fees, but toward tlie last we did not lose many. I think 
we shipped about—I don’t recall the exact number—-but I think we shipped 
out to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, where the fare 
was something like 10 or 11 dollars, something over a thousand men—twelve hun¬ 
dred men, I don’t think out of the hvelve hundred men there were over SO that 
did not go to work. 

Mr. Xeiskbson. You think, then, that If the office Is managed by an efficient, 
experienced man, he can practically take care of the transportation proposi¬ 
tion—getting tlie fare from the employer? 

Mr. Cabpenteb. Well, that Is pretty hard to tell sometimes. 

' 88819®—8. Doc. 41&, 64-1— vol 2 -14 
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Mr I-kisebibun. But up to about $10 you think there would not be ranch dlffl- 
culty, and If the rates could bo lowered for transporting workingmen In some 
way, 80 that $10 might take a man, for Instance, to Chicago, or farthor, might 
It not- 

Mr. Cakpenteb. Yes. 

Mr. I.EisKnsoN. So that for a distance of almost a thousand miles It would be 
possible, without advancing the transportation directly through your agency or 
through the Government, to g(>t men dlstrlbute<l by the employer advancing the 
fare? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, It would cost up to $18 apiece to get them to Chicago. 

Mr. Leiserson. It docs ikjw. 

Mr. Cari'Entek. About $10, I tlilnk. May not be able to get that rate. I don’t 
know, or don’t Just recall. 

Mr. Lei.sekhon. You get no reduced rates for shipping large numbers of work¬ 
men? 

Mr. C.vRrENTEi!. Yes; you get a party rate of 10; that Is all; or In some cases 
you can buy mileage and get 2 cents a mile. 

Mr. I.E 1 sEusoN. iVould you think it advisable for the Government to advance 
transjxirtatlon for lahorcrs la such cases? 

Mr. Cari'Enteu. Well, that requires—I would not want to esiwess myself on 
that. 

Mr. l.ErsER.soN. Do you think It Is best for an employment exchange to be 
orgnid-c’d on a national basis, or a pbilanlbroplc agency, such as you were 
comiecleil wilh? q’liat Is, ilo you think the exporleneo you have had with It so 
far Is conclusive that It can not be done, or, rather, that there were gome 
lldnj's In It that merely prevented that partlenlar experiment succeeding? 

Mr. C'AKi'ENTUit. I have coueluded It can not be done and made self-supporting 
yet. 

Mr. I.iasERSON. Then, your conelusion would be that the general public wouhl 
have to support an Institution of that kiud? 

Mr. Oaiii'KNTiui. Yes. 

Mr, I.EisEusoN. Do you thiidt it Is a desirable thing, or do you tlilnk It Is ad¬ 
visable for tbo Govormnent to Incur that e.vpense? 

Mr. C’Aiu-EXTEu. Well, I tlilnk that the Government ought to control the 
iigcncies—any agency doing an Interstate business—and I am rather Inclined 
to think the Govormnent should establish offices; but I should not advise that 
tlnae should be a network all over the United States to begin with. I think 
you should go slow about it. 

Mr. Leiserson. Well, let me get your point. You think the organization of 
llio labor market on a national basis, bringing the man and the Job together 
from all parts of the country, can not be done and made self-supporting? 

Jlr. C\ui'ENTEB. No; I don't think so. 

Mr. I.MSERBON. That Is, that would apply to phllauthroplc as well as private 
agencies? 

.Mr. ('\ReENTEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. That It can not bo done properly ns long as It has to support 
Itself? 

Mr, Carpenter. That Is right. There Is only about sl.x months In the year to 
do the work. 

Mr. T.eisebson. Yes; now, then, what we would like to know Is, whether you 
think It Is advisable for the Government to support It—whether the .service is 
worth It. 

Mr. Gakpentfji. I don’t know. I would like- 

Mr. I.EisERsoN (internip'tlng). Well, what do you think Is accomplished by 
bringing tbo man and the Job together? Is there any great saving In wealth to 
the country? 

Mr. Carpenter. They might facilitate matters and shorten the time, but I 
think eventually all the work—all the Jobs are filled. 

Mr, Leiserson. Would an agency like those eliminate suffering on the part of 
the unemployed, say for a week or any appreciable time. If yon get the man to 
the jii) faster? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yos ; l think It would. 

Mr. IJEISEBSON. Wouldn't that In Itself be a very desirable thing for the 
Government to siiend money for? 

Mr. Carpenter. There Is no question but what U would be a help. 

Mr IJHSEBSON, Well, wouldn't the supplying of men to employers, two days 
or three day* earlier than the men can find It themselves, be a saving to th« 
production of the country? 
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Mr. Oabpentkb. Naturally. 

Mr. Lsisrasos. So, wouldn’t you say, then, that whatever expense the Gov¬ 
ernment might go to would be Justlflt'd from the results that would come to 
both shies? 

Mr. C.^RPEWTES. Depends upon what the expense would ho. 

Mr. I.F.i.sERBON. What would you eon-sider a reasonable expi'ndlture? 

Mr. Cabpkxteb. I am not In a position to express myself on thnt. 

Mr. Leiserson. Did you get a oofiy of the plan of the comiui.sslou- 

Mr. Cartenteb (Interrupting). Yea. 

Mr. Leisebson. Have you any sugge.stion or critlelsms to malco In regnnl to 
that? 

Mr. Cabpewteb. I think the plan a very good one, but I might nmke one or 
two suggestions. I rather lean to the New York State law. I think tliat Is a 
very L’"od law, If enforced. 

Mr. I.ETSsaisoN. Hew does this differ from the New York State law? 

Mr. Carpenter. Why,’ It Is praetleally the aanie, except you have lefl out 
some of the requirements that the State law enforces, or a.sfcs that the agencle.s 
conduct their buslne.ss under. 

Sir. I.EISERSON. You would say that your experience would make you Inclined 
to supiwrt a plan of organlratlon for the labor niarUet such as Is proposed boro? 

Sir, CvEi'ENiEH. S’es; I think So; If you d() not elltuln.Tte the private agencies. 

Mr. Leiserson. Y’ou diai't think the jirivate ageticy should tsj eliminated, but 
should l>e regulated In accordance with- 

Sir. Caki’Enter (luterrnptingl. That is ab.solutely the question in my mind. Is 
whether tlio Government offiws wouhl be succc-ssful. 

ilr. Leiserson. What are the reasons you think the Government office might 
not be as successful ns a private or philanthropic office? 

Mr. Carpextee. Well, there Is a good deal of iKilltlcs In Ihls country—favor¬ 
itism, you know. 

Mr, I.nisERsoN. Don’t yon think the creation of an advisory council In this 
plan, which would have the .same ctintro' In the exainiulng of candidates as a 
civil sendee cxumlnathui—have the same control —that a civil scrvhe examina¬ 
tion wmilil Koenre, that that would tcml to eliminate politics? Did you give any 
attention to that advisory council provision? 

Mr. CAaio.N'iER. .\s to the men who were to take charge of I he branches, you 
mean? 

Mr. Leiserson. No ; the director of the plan of labor councils- 

Mr. riRPENTEK (Interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. Would have an advi.sory coiinell compo.sed of an equal mirn- 
ber of representatives of employers and of wockmeo. Tills council would act 
as an c.xamiiilug board for the Civil Service Commlsshm. Don’t you llinik that 
kind of a dirixt ri'lathm of the iutci’csts involved of the oinplovcrs and tlH> 
workmen, united with the .selection of llie office fonx' In that way, thr.t that 
would tend to eliminate polities? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, it would have n tendency to do yiat. 

Mp. Leiseb-son. Have you ever heard of cases where that was done In Europe 
or In this country? 

Mr. Carpenter. No; I have not. The State, for hLStance, In condiu’tlng lahoi' 
exchanges—my opinion would hvt that If fherc was quire a .shortage of men, and 
one certain contractor who has a stand In with tlu' enicials of the State wanted 
100 men, he would have a preference over some other contractor who did not 
have .'IS much Influence, 

Mr. Leisicuson. You think he would? 

Mr. C.\EpmxTEB. I think he would; yes. 

Mr, Leiserson, Have you ever known ca.ses of employment agents—State em¬ 
ployment agencies—where that happened? 

Mr. Cabpentee. I have not known any State employment agencies. 

Mr. IjiisEESON. And you merely dctluce that as a logical thing that might 
happen? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. That Is a thing that happens now with private employment 
agencies—they favor whomever they want 00 ? 

Mr. Caepestes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. And you know of no eases of public employment agenry where 
they were not absedutely Impartial? 

Mr. Carpenter. No; I don’t know of any public employment agents tfiat fur¬ 
nish laborers other than the Government office there at the Battery. 
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Mr. Lkihekson. You were not acquainted with Wisconsin or Illinois employ- 

ment oflic<‘8? ,, , .x. , i. 

Mr (^AKPENTER. Only in a genoral way; I have read tneir reports. 

Mr. Leiseiihon. You don’t know that they are run impartially and that no 
proference Is ^iven to one class of employers or employees? , , , , 

Mr. Cabpenteb, No, sir; 1 liave not talked to anybody who has any infor- 

"^Mr^'lsEisEKSON. The commls'^Ion would like to have you write any suggestions 
In detail in regard lo this plan, if you will, please. 

Mr, Caupentku. Yc*s, sir. , » »v. 

Cominls-sloner I.k.nnon. Wlmt effect does the competency and habits have 
upon tlie ret(‘titl<*n In a job? 

Mr. Caiu’Entlk. Weil, as to the- 

(.Commissioner I.ennon. As to the people you send out through those agencies? 
Mr. Cauckn'IEK. ll lias every etT(‘Ct on tliein. , 

Commissioner Lennon. Is this Incorapetency, ns it may be called In some 
Instance a result of iiabil or lack of opportunity to children to learn to do some¬ 
thing effectively? Have you studied men to any extent, and women, that you 
Iiuvo dealt with? ^ , , , 

Mr. C\upEN'iEK. Naturally, I have obs(^rvo<l thorn. I have employetl many 
men my.self. and tliere are some men who are hunt workers. Industrious, and 
want to work, and tliere are many others who will not work, and it is pretty 
hard to atirlliule why they won’t work or why they are held Idle to any par¬ 
ticular thing. It s(‘eins a disease. No matter wliat penalty you may inflict, they 
will not do liiflerontlv. The same as a burglar; he might serve five or six years, 
and when lie comes out he goes right hack lo burglarizing again, ns a rule. If 
von pul a man on a work farm and on uc<'ount of hllonoss, lie would probably 
still nmiain idle. I don't think It could lie corrected. Y’oii might save some 
men bid'ore the disease gets liold of them, but I tlilnk idleness is a dlsen‘^e that 
after it once giffs hold of a man it is ])retty hard to get it out. 

(lomndssioni'r Lennon. Can not the reliiff from this bo applied when they 
are young, wlien tliey are In thidr formative condition, so as to make boys come 
into manhood competent to do somotlilng? 

Mr. ('AKPKNTEB. Well, I tiUnk that we ought to have more trade schools than 
we luiv(s teach a man a trade so that he will have something idgher to look 
forward lo lhan the ordinary laboring chap. 

Commissioner Lennon. What are the liabits that, to yon, so^mi to destroy 
the most of men’s ability to hold a job? 

Mr. (UupENTER. Liquor Is one. 

(’ominissloner Lennon. That Is all I have. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. You stated, Mr. Carpenter, that the dlinculty that 
confj'onts you .strongly under normal conditions is that you could not get 
the men. 

Mr. ('aupenter. Y’os, sir. 

Commissioner Gaerewon. Did the commercial agencies got any greater pro- 
pol l Ion of men and w’hat was desired from them than you w'ore able to get? 
Mr. Carcenteu. I don’t think so; I think we got our share of the men. 
('ommlssloner Gabretson. It was simply under those conditions, mans 
shortage? 

Mr. (^vucenier. Yes, sir. ^ ^ ,, , 

CommissiomT Garretson. It was not on account of any feeling of any kind 
toward your agency on tlie part of tlic men? 

Mr. Oaki’KN'ikr. No; 1 don’t think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. You made the statement that the American does 
not care to hamile the pick and shovel any more. Is it because the Amerltjan does 
not (*are lo handle the pick and shovel any more, or is it because a cheaper 
grade of men have kept the wage down until the American can not live to 
standards tliat are set by the pick and shovel men without lowering their 
standard? You speak of this or that race living cheaply. To compete with 
them on the pick and shovel, would not the American have to come to a similar 

Mr. Oam*enteb. I don’t think so. I think the wag^ have been pretty g<^ 
in construction camps. It depends on the line of business?. In some factories 
they db not pay very much, but the same Americans will work as porters or 
drivers In the city, and tliey won’t make as much money as laborers make. 

Commissioner Gabretson. But they probably have a continuity of the service 
In the lower ^ade of pay that gives them u far larger earning per year? 
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Mr. Cabpentkb. Yes, sir. 

(.'ominlssloner Garketso.n. Tlian the higher occasional man? 

Mr. Cabpentke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaheetson. Would get elsewhere? 

Mr. CAai-ENTER. That Is probably true. They probably have work the year- 
r.rouiid with the lower wage, but If they go out on the construction work they 
have about six or seven months’ work. 

Commissioner Garectson. We will take one of the conmionest pick and sboyel 
pursuits, the section men, the American has almost wholly dlsappeareil from 
that, hasn’t he? 

Mr. Caepknter. T(>s, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all the year aroinid work? 

Mr. Cari'E.mer. Yes, .sir; that Is, as a rule, all the year around, with the 
exception of the extra gang. 

Commissioner Garret.son. When an extra gang on a railroad, for Instance, I 
am using the trade lerni.s—— 

Mr. Cari'f.xtkh. I understand. 

Comndssloner Garretson. Service gang or construction gang, for any pur- 
Iios(', are being paid what you (itiote ns a rea.sonable wage, working half a mile 
flora them would be a class of .section men that are paid far less, wouldn’t 
there? 

Mr. Carpenter. Ye.s; they do not pay the section men quite as much—the 
regular section men—as they do the extra gang.s. 

Coiunilssloner Gakiikt.son. There is no Instance, In fact, uhere they do, la 
there, within your knowletlge? 

Mr. Carpe.nter. No, sir; not within my knowledge. 

Coiiuuissioner (1 miiieison. D<«‘s your agency employ any runners direct to 
the Immigration stations? 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir; the law does not )iennlt ns lo. 

Coinmtssioncr Carrktson. That is all, Jtr. (.'ariHuilcr. 

Cliainnan Walsh. Call jonr next. 

testimony of MR. GEORQE A. MASK. 

J!r. I,E,i,.i>;soN. Will ymi explain what the I.iike Carriers’ Association Is, 
Iilease? Fust slate your name and your position. 

Jlr. Mark. George A Marr, secretary of the I,ak<> Carriers’ Association. 

Mr. Lf.iserson. Will joit explain what the Lake Carrier.s’ Association la? 

Mr. Makr, May I he permitted to read? I prepared myself with a short 
latper In connection with this matter, covering the point as fully as I could, and 
I woultl be glad If I may be permitted to read It. 

Mr. I.EISEKSON. Yea. 

Mr. Mark (reading) : 

" The Lake Carriers’ Association is an assoeialion of vessel owners and vrasel 
malingers oiierntlng vessels upon tlie Groat Lakes, principally such vessels as 
carry the three chief articles of commerce u|ion llioso waters—iron ore, coni, 
and grain. In addition there are a few vessels, iirincipally In one flis-t, engugeii 
in the carriage of iiackage freight. None of the vessels in the association is 
engaged In passenger Irallic. 

'• The as.sociation has exlsteil In one form or another since 1880. At that time 
theie was organized under tlie name of tlie Lake Carriers’ Asswlatlon an 
organization consisting principally of vessel owners having their headquarters 
at Ituffalo. From then tinill lSi)3 there existed some .tenqiorary organizations 
at Buffalo, Cleveland, and a numher of other ports on the Great laikes. In 
180.’) they came together Into tlie more general present organization and con¬ 
tinued under a loose agreement from year to year until 1903, when the associa¬ 
tion was Incorporated tinder the laws of West Virginia. 

“ The rea.son for incorporating was to provide for the continuity of member¬ 
ship. Under the arrangement previously existing the membership was from 
year to year, and each season before the opening of navigation It was necessary 
to ascertain from each manager or vessel owner whether he deslretl to continue 
in the association for the ensuing year. It was felt that the best means of 
making the membership continuous and at the same time providing for the with¬ 
drawal at any time of any member was the Incorporation of the association, 
and white In form It Is incorporated a.s a corporation for profit. In reality It Is 
not. The articles of the association gave the general objects and purposes to 
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eHtal)Ush nnil niiilntaln nml procuro tin* ostabli.shnient anil raalntenaDC^ of Rids 
to navlKUtloii and improv'O and somiri* tlio Improvement of channels, docks, 
wharves, loadliif; and unloadlns: anrl terminal facilities, and, arooDK other 
thlnus, cstahll.sh ami maintain a iilare for the convenient aecurlDB of seamen for 
vessels on the (Irent Lakes, their fimnectintr and trIhutary waters, and establish 
and maintain, by contract or otherwise, sitch amicable relations between em¬ 
ployers and employees iis nil! avoid tlio pnbllc injury that would result from 
lockouts or strikes in the lake earrylnfr si'rvlfe, and Konerally to provide for the 
protupt and amicable adjn.stmenls of matters aftectinf? shipping nml the Interest 
of vessel owners of tlie Cri'iil l.alies and tliidr eonnecting and tributary waters, 

“During the years tluit tlie present organization and its predecessors have 
been in exlsienc'e tlie traffic of the canal.s at Sanlt Ste. Marie has grown from 
four and a half iiiillion ton.s in 1,SS6 to nearly 80,000,01)0 tons during the season 
of liH.1, Tlie size of the lesseks currying tliis traffic has increased from 300 
feet in l,S.S*t!, witti a earr.iing caiwicity of ahimt 3,.'>00 tons, to a length of over 
(!(K) feet, witli a earr.iing capiielty in a single cargo of 14,000 tons on normal 
draft in ]!)l I. Tiie rapid and wonderful increase In tla* size of vessels In 
IIk* traffic iifion the l.akes during these years lias made necessary the continued 
Impnivemenls of cliannets, terminal facilities, and loading and unloading faeili- 
lles, as well as tiie estahlisliment of many aids to navigation, such as light- 
Jiouses, ranges, gas Inioys, R|iar buoys, anil fog signals, and to the accompltsh- 
lueiit of lliese things for tlie better hanilling of the immense traffle of the (Jreat 
Lakes, wlildi contribute in so large a degree to the prosperity of the whole 
eoniitry, the attention of the I,ake Carriers’ A.ssoclatlon lias been most earnestly 
ilirei leil. Tlirongli tlie efforts of our a.ssoclatioii, at least, to a great extent, 
clianni'ls liave lieen deepeiusl, lighthouses and other aids to navigation have been 
estahlislieil, with tlie result tlint to-day a ton of coal is carried from Ohio to 
Dniiitli or Mllwaukoo for 2.5 cenls or 30 conls, and tlie carrying charge on a ton 
of iron ore from Duluth to any of the lake earryiug ports, Including Buffalo, a 
illstiiiice of about a thousand miles, has boon redueeil fivim $2.11 In 188T to 50 
cenls in 1014. 

“ Iinprovenionts whicli Imvo iieen secured tlirongli tiie efforts or at tlie expen.se 
of till' i.ake Carriers’ Association have not Iieen contined to the advantage of 
tlie iiieniliiTsliip oxeluslvely, but Hie lieiu'llt has iieen parilelpatisl in liy all 
vessels on the Lakes; as, for Instance, for many years tlie I^ake Carriers’ Asso- 
I'liilliin maintained a ligiitsliip at an annual expense of several thousands of 
dollars at South East Slioat in I,at;e Erie. Tliey also maintained at an exiiense 
of several thousand ilollars annually a system of range lights and buoys mark¬ 
ing the oliannels In the lower Detroit Rlier. Later the expense of these aids 
to nailgatlon was pnrtlcipnteil In by the lOiited States Government, and finally 
a few years ago were taken over !>y the Canadian Government, the channels 
Mlileli Merc tlnis mnrkod being In Ciitmdian waters. Tlicse aids to navigation 
marked tlio cliiinnels for vessels not in tlie memhership of the association as 
well as for those who contrilmted to the expense. Years ago, through abnormal 
weather conditUirvs, it was necessary to foree at a great expense through the 
li-e in the Detroit River, and tlie demands of commerce required that navigation 
start before the warm weather had unlockeil the channels. 

“ A similar action was nei'ossary a few years ago, when Ira blocketl the 8t. 
Marys River lute in (lie siirlng and tile Northwest was in desperate neeil of 
fuel. There were large quantities upon the docks and In the cargo holds of the 
vessels In lower T.ake |Mirts. Mtiny times In the fall of tlie year, when ordinarily 
ltghtship.s and gas buoys were to have been taken In early by the Government, 
In advance of lumiral clivse of navigation as assurances against possible loss or 
ilKBcultles. imr assoiiation has giiaranteeil to bring these nhls to navigation 
safely Into port if they were left out until the necessity for them had passed, 
when bclateil ves,«i4s with thclr final cargoes of grain had made the closing 
trips of the season. 

“There have also be>>n maintained, ilurlng all these years, assembly rooms 
at the varloos ports for the use of seamen awaiting emptoyment upon the 
vessels and for the convenience of the officers of the vessels In seeking men for 
thelp service. While it is nndoubteitty of Interest to tbe commissloo to know 
how the Luke Carriers’ Association Is constituted and tbe object fOr which It is 
formed, I understamt tliat tt ks upon the latter phase of their interest that I 
am called uiron to address the commission. 

“ The assoctatkm has at the present time a inember^lp of 450 vessels under 
about 60 managements. The gross reglstereil tonnage of these vessels Is ap- 
prosiiaatcly 2^900,000 tons, and when all In operation It would require at one 
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time about 12,000 men to man. With the natural teiuleney of the men of the 
lower rating to transfer from ship to ship, It may he suUl that there Is on an 
average of two to three thousand men ashore at all times, awaiting opiiortunl- 
tles for employment. This, therefore, gives us a normal average during tlie 
navigation season of approximately 15,000 men engaged in navigation business 
upon the vessels of the Lake Carriers’ Association. It has, therefore, been con¬ 
sidered from time immi-morial that these men should have places of reiidezvotis 
In order that the ofllcers of the ve.s.sels ndght, without scouring docks or streets 
of the city, tliid men competent to iK'rform the duties of seamen. For th<‘ pur¬ 
pose of securing elHclency among the men, there has always been an effort utam 
the part of the vessel owners to .standardize the work on hoard the ships and 
upon the assurance of the various unions of the men eun)lo,vcd upon the ships 
that the standard of efficiency would be raised and that competent men could 
be furnished, coulracis were entered lido with the.so organizalions to supply 
the men required for service ui)on the ves.sels of the association. 

“It Is unnwessary for me to go Into the details of these relations, some of 
which antedattsl my connection with the association, hut I will siihuilt to the 
committee herewith a pamphlet wldeh deals with this phase of the matter and 
which explains more fidly than 1 can In an address to you the cau.ses whh'h led 
to the declaration of the pro-eut principle of the association In UHIS. It is 
sufficient to say that during the seven or eight years under which the vessels 
were operated under before-mentioned contracts the si'rvicc! was .so unsatis¬ 
factory that the assoclalkm lelt that It was necessary to adopt the policy It did 
and In the spring of IPOS adoptr-d the fcdlowing re.solutlon; 

‘“The experience of the shipowners, nnuiagcrs, and licensed officers for the 
past years has demonstrated th(‘ necessily of what Is referred to as the oiam- 
.shop principle, la order to give that coidrol and direction of the ships which Is 
required for the isiual good of the owner, the employee of the ships, and the 
defendant trade. And so It is resolved: 

'“1. That the owners of ships on the tlreat Lukes do now declare that the 
open-shop principle he ndoi)ted and adhensi to on our sidps. 

“‘2. That the Lake (.'arrliTs' Assoeiadon stands for the foregoing principle. 

“‘3. That the mutter he referred to the executive committee with full power 
to act and carry out this principle. 

“ ‘ 4. That It shall he tl)e aim of the committee in the means they shall adopt 
to recognl.'.e a fair and e(iultahle rate of wages, to Insist on .such regulations 
ns shall promote the comfort ami well-liolng of the employees, shall put the 
discipline of the ship In the hands of tlu^ exc>cutive officers und ti'nderlng liberal 
appro|)riate wage.s and conditions, requiring in resiKmse upitroprlate, diligent, 
and prompt service from the members of the crew. 

“‘5. And at this meeting, representing 01 per cent of the tonnage of the asso¬ 
ciation, as a definite and speclllc support to the committet' It Is votisl to adhere 
to and observe this action, referring aLso any and all six'ciul ca.ses to the com¬ 
mittee.’ " 

Mr. I.EisEBSON. Is'ave that with the commission, will you, please? 

Mr. Make. I have brought here, n.s nsinesled, a great many of the forms 
that—all of the forms of our work, and I will leave all of them with the 
eommls-slon. I think, as a matter of fact, they are all nearly self-explanatory. 
[Reading;! 

“During the existence of the contracts and while the unions have supplied 
the men for our vt'ssels, little necessity existed for the maintenance of a.sscndily 
rooms on the part of the a.ssoclatlon, our conmdssloners calling upon the union 
headquarters for men and many times the officers of the vessels applying di¬ 
rectly to the union officials to reornlt their crcw.s. Upon the establl.shmetit of 
the present policy, however, the assembly rooms of tin; Lake Curriers’ A.ssociu- 
tlon were rehabilitated, and the men were given clean, light, cheerful, well- 
ventilated places of assemblage while awaiting emiiloynient upon the vessels. 
During the season of navigation these assembly rooms are opeu to all iicrsons 
desiring to make use of them for the purposes stated, und this without regard 
to their affiliation or nonaffiliation with any other organization of any kind. 
These assembly rooms are maintained by the Lake Carriers’ A.s.soclatlon at Its 
own expense, and no charge whatever Is made to the men u.slng these rooms as 
places of rendezvous during the season of navigation; nor Is any charge made 
to any vessel nor to any officer of a vessel nor to the owner for the services 
of these assembly rooms. The rooms are maintained by the vessel owmers for 
their own use and convenience and the use and convenience of the officers of 
their ships, and for the accommodation of the men desiring employment upon 
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the ships of the association. The Lake Carriers’ Association, as such. Is not 
on employer of labor, and In no sense of the term arc these asrombly rooms 
eniplovinent offices, nor Is our coinmlsslonor an employment agent. When men 
are rwinlred to till out the crew of any vessels, the offict-rs of the vessels come 
to tlioHo us^eiobly rooms und rnuko thoir soloction of tho mon they cioslre to 
employ or If, as Is sometimes the ease, they telephone to our commissioner to 
Simd them certain men, our commissioner sends the men desired, but m no way 


engages the men for tin' vessel. 

iMr Lkihkbbon. Will you <'xplnln what the commissioner is? 

.Mr llAKB. The coinnilssloner Is the employee of the Lake Carriers’ Associ¬ 
ation'In charge of the rooms, having the care of the rooms, the maintenance 
of the order ami res[«)nding to the calls of the vessel men, the officers of the 


vessels, 

yir. MMill (rending) : , , , 

When men are called for hy tlie vessel tlie commissioner gives to such men 
ns are selected an Identllieation enni or card of recommendation, based upon 
tiic commissioner’s knowledge of tlie innn’s competency and experience and 
Mllhoiit any illserlminntlon ns to the nmn's creed, color, nationality, or affin¬ 
al ion. \o iiargnin Is mnde hy onr commissioner as to the nniii’s duties on board 
ship ill- tlie Mages that should he paid him. lie is not promised employment, 
nor is he In any manner engaged for service hy the representative of the Lake 
I'arrlers’ .tssoclation. If tlie man recommended to a vessel is not satisfactory 
to the othcers lliereof, tliey are at full lilierty to dceliiie his services, and, If 
liii'V elioo'-e, may request that otlier men he sent; and this proees.s may be 
repl'iiteil until tlie nmster or other officers of the vos.scl are satislieil or until 
tlie avnilalde suiiply of men Is exliausted. 

“ for coiiveiilenee and as well as promoting effieioncy among tho men and 
erenling an incentive among tliem for lietter service and establlsliing a basis 
for promotion on shlpiioard, tliere was inaugurated In 11)09 a system of regis¬ 
tration. This system of reglstnitlon emtH>died the Issuance of certificates of 
conipelencv to able amt ordinary seamen, together with the issuanix', in lieu 
of single (il.selinrges on single slieets readily snl),loet to loss, hut containing the 
same diilii of a contlnnnus credential or record of sorvice and discharges more 
eiJinmonly called a ‘ Uiseliarge liook,’ in wlilch are noted the names of the 
Sieamers'on wlilch n mull has scrvisl, Itie capacity or rating in which lie served, 
together with llio dates of employment anil dlsetmrge, and a notation as to 
the char,-icier of Ills service over the slgniitiire of tlie officer under whom lie 
served. 1 iniiy say, In passing, lliat in llie eoliinm for ‘Character of service’ 
llicre Is Jierml'ltcd to be entered only tlie word ' (looil ’ or ‘ Fiiir,’ ns the clliir- 
acter of Hie service may lie best descrllK'd, willi no reference whatever to any 
iiilseoniliii I of wliieh tlie sailor iiiiiy have been guilty.” 

I wi'di to mid tliiit this continuous credential is a matter of distinct pride 
wltli a great many of Hie sailors. [Ueadlng:] 

"i’liis legistrnlion liu-ludes not only tlie advantages of continuous credential, 
a valiiahle asset in the sociirtng of employment, hut entitles the sailor to the 
ii^e of Hie clubrooms maintained during the season of unemployment or season 
when nuvigatlon Is closed. During that period, which extends from curly In 
lieremher niilil Aiirll, the assembly rooms are converted into cluhrooius, to¬ 
gether witli a numlier of oilier clubrooms which are opened only during the 
winter season in eities wliere there is n population of sailors to justify their 
estahUshim-nt. These assembly rooms or cUibrooin.s are supplied with the 
standard magazines, ranging in character from the teclmieal to the flctlon and 
humorous, with ihiily papers, facilities for writing and receiving letters, and 
facilities for anmsoment, such as cards, checkers, i-liess, etc. Many of them 
are supplied with slmwer baths; all of them have Victrolas, with a circulating 
library of well-assorted records, consisting principally of higher class music. 
Some of the rooms Imve pool anil billiard tables, and all are furnished com¬ 
fortably and iittriictlvely and are kept in a clean, sanitary condition by a 
custodian. All of this is furnished to the men for the nominal charge of $1 


“While the Lake Carriers' As,socintioii would doubtless bear the whole ex¬ 
pense of maintaining those clubrooms for the use of the men. It has been felt 
and demonstrated by cxia-rlcnce that by the payment of the nominal fee the 
men would feel a proprietary Interest In these assembly rooms and be saved 
any humiliation of accepting a charity. It also creates sense of Independence in 
the use o/ these rooms, which Is not embarrassing to the self-respect of the 
men. There at« also Included In the registration grades for master, chief 
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pnglnwrs, rentes, and assistant enRlneers. Tlip fees for registration of tho 
officers are acconllng to tlie grade of enrollment, from $5 to If2.60 pi>r year. All 
of the funds accumulate*! from the registration fees arc expended In the main¬ 
tenance, improvement, and extension of the clubrooms for the men. There 
have during the past year heen mulntaint'd 18 of these assemhly rooms or club- 
rooms around the Great I,nkos as follows: 

“ License*! officers’ assemldy rooms at Buffalo; seamen’s assembly rooms at 
Buffalo; assembly nwims at Connenut; assembly ro*)ms at Ashtabula ; assembly 
rooms at Cleveland; llcensesl officers’ assembly riMuns at Clevclaml; engineers’ 
asstunhly room.s at Cleveland; si'amen’s assembly rooms at Toltalo and Detroit; 
lloenB*>d officers’ assembly rooms at Detroit; a general assembly room at Al- 
gonae, Mich.; separate seamen’s ami ollieors’ assembly rooms at Marine City; 
officers’ assembly rcsiins at Port Huron; seamen’s assembly rooms at South 
Chicago, Cblcago, Milwaukee, and Duluth. 

“The average tlally attendance *if these assembly rooms during the past 
winter has range*! from 700 to 1,000 men. 

“ Last winter an experiment was tried In the eslabllsliment of night schools In 
the seamen's assembly rooms at Bufl'alo, Clev('lan<l. Detroit, Marine City, and 
Duluth under tlie dir<s-tion of instructors securisl through the board.s of educa- 
tifm In the various cities. So smsa-ssful wer*' tlu*se selun)l.s tlmt It is planntsl 
to enlarge the scope of them during tbi‘ coming sea.son. The average attendance 
at I he various .sclimds was about 2ri puiills at i‘acb, and It was found that so wlile 
a grailation of e*lucatlon existed among those who attended tlmt It Is quite 
probttble that two or more instructors will be tmgaged at taich school bt'reafter. 
Some of the puitlls were cfillege tneti, one being a grttduate ami having had 
six yejtrs’ expt'rience ns tt tt'nclier himself, while a few of the men were unable 
when they started the schools to natd or write the English language. Many of 
the pupils who took advantage of these .schools were young men who had had tho 
ailvantages of common-sebord (slucatifui and high-school e<lucatlon, but t(K)k 
this optwrtunity to refresh themsi'lves In the studies and prepare themselves 
to secure llcen.ses as iillots or engineers. In Marine City l.n out of a cla.ss of 8t 
sectir(‘d licenses, about tspially divided between the forward and after ends of 
the vessel, 

“Tliere It also provldtsl by Ibe Lake C.arrlers’ Association a death benefit and 
a (otnl-disabl. ment henetit, which it pays out of Its own funds, without any 
eliarge eilln'r to tlie sailor *tr to tin' beneficiary, in cases where a regiater*sl 
sailor meets death or total dlsabbmient by accident in the disebargo of bis 
duties In connection willi a ship of the assoclati<oi. This death benefit la graded 
from .$.71)0 In the ease of masters to $7.7 in the case of ordinary soami'n.” 

I will leave with the eommlsslon a copy of the resolution under which this 
provision Is made. [Heading:] 

’’ In the pbenomenui storm which visited tho T.akea on November 9 an*l 10 
last year. In whieh It vi»ssels were wrecked ami 2;!." lives were lost, 0 of the 
vessels wore In the inctnhership of the Lake Carriers’ As.soeiation, on whhth 
loO men lost their lives. Through oiir system of registration we were able the 
moment that we learned that a \esset fnun onr memhershlp was involved In this 
storm to name every man upon that vessel, together with his home address and 
the name of a near ridatlvo or frh'ml, tVe have In (Uir posseHsl*m a parthil 
descriiition of each man, and were able to secure promptly detaihsl (U'siTlp- 
tloiis, whb-h were at once forwarde*! to a commlltis' sont to the shori’S of Lake 
Huron to recover the bodies as they were wa.shed In by the sea. In most every 
case It was within our power to quickly identify the liodb >3 found, and, whore 
the relatives desire*!, we were able to promptly forward the bodies to tliem for 
burial. 

“ There was accumulate*! In Cleveland by popular subscription a fund of 
over ,$7,7,000 for the relief of the widow.s and orphans ami other depend¬ 
ents of the victims of these wreclts. Without our system of registration 
this relief fund wotiUl have been futile, as there was absolutely no means 
of knowing umler the old system who the men were that were on the 
vessels of the Great Lakes, where their homes were, or who their friends or 
relatives were. With the machinery of the Lake Carriers’ Association avail¬ 
able to the committee having charge of the disbursement of this relief fund It 
was possible to Investigate the family and financial conditions of every man 
whose life was lost and to distribute this fund In proportion to the extent to 
which his family and loved ones were dependent upon him. By virtue of these 
reeortls the widows of these sailors have re*»lved $1,000 each, dependeitt chll- 
Wen have each received one-third of that sum, age<I parents have been provld^ 
for, and tmtold wants and distress have been rellev^ 
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"After the Nnvemher storm hmiilreils of Inquiries were received from anxious 
parents, wives, and otfier relatives concerning men wlio were known to be sail¬ 
ing on the Lukes. In praellcall.v every Instance we w'ere able to promptly reply 
by wire, advising these iminirers what vessels the men were employed upon 
nisi nssnrlng them of Ihelr safety. Similar aUvantage.s of registration occur- 
throiiglicjiit the season In ease.s of Indlvlduai accident. In almost every case we 
are aide In reliirn to the family the bodies of men who are killed on the vessels, 
and in mtiny Insiiinces where death occurs us the result of disease, In a hospital, 
or by riillroail accident, or In other manner dhstunt from the scene of vessel 
operations, tisc l.s tntnle of our facilities for locating and informing the 
relatives. 

"After the November storm the Lake Carriers' Association appointed a com¬ 
mittee of eapt.-iins to go to the Canadian shore, where nio.st of the bodies were 
reentered. These men estahllshed headquarters at Gtalerlch, Ontario, and 
organized a ptitrol ststem wdiieh extended from the head of St. Clair River to 
the entrance to (leorgltin Bay. The beach was thoroughly patrolled day by day 
unlil winter set In anil the formation of lee assured the organization that no 
further bodies wtjiild he n'covoreil. A reward of $‘25 was also offered by the 
Lake Carriers’ .t.ssoclatnm and paid for the recovery of each body. In all, OUr 
as.sociatlon has expended in the neighborhood of .$5,000 for this patrol service 
and the care and .shipment of the remains when recovered and Is obligated to 
the pa>menl of about $18,000 In death benefits, all of which has been paid with 
the O'.ceplion of a few cases where faulty addresses were given and a few 
where the relatives are In foreign countries and with whom efforts to com- 
munictib' are still pending through the consular service of these countries.” 

Chairman W.m.sii. What did I understand you to say nt the beginning of your 
paper, that joii paid for each .seaman—the death of each seaman? 

Hr. Makr. In citses where they met death by accident while on board vessels 
In discharge of the vesst'I’s duty. 

Chairman Waush. How inueh? 

Hr. JlAitr.. It ranged from $500 in the case of a master, down to $75 In the 
case of a deck hand or ordinary seaman. [Continues reading;] 

“In some degree also the association has assisted In looking after the per¬ 
sonal estates of the men whose lives were lost In this storm. 

“Our association has established, through the cooiwratlon of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, a system by which the employees of the ve.ssels 
may hank their money at 4 per cent and draw without leaving the vessel, no 
matter In what jiort the vessel may be docked. When paying off the captain 
Incpilres of the sutler how inueh he desires to save, and upon being Informed 
draws a draft upon ttie manager for the amount to be deposited, giving the 
sailor the balance of his wages in currency and sends the draft to the Cleveland 
Trust Co., who In turn collect It from the management and deposit the amount 
to the credit of the man. Issuing a pass book to 1dm, which he may either carry 
In ids pos.sesslon or leave In tlie possession of the baidt. In which latter case 
they si'iid him an Individual receipt for his deposit. The sailor may also draw 
upon I lie bank at any time, and from any port, receiving from the bank without 
charge a New York draft, or he may direct that the bank send the draft to 
any other payee desired. 

“ In none of these matters, either the registration, attendance at school, or 
the depositing of money is there an arbitrary requirement on the part of the 
as.soclntion tliat the men partii-ipato. Yet, so freely have the men accepted these 
advantages, that iluring tlie first year of this registration system 10,000 men 
took advantage of it, and nt the close of 1913, 19,553 registrations were In 
effect. In the savings plan 3,922 men had opened accounts up to April 1 with 
a total of deposits amounting to $582,193.17. Of this number, there still re¬ 
mained In force with the season of unemployment ended and navigation about 
to open 841 accounts, with a net total amount on deposit of $107,455.05. The 
object of all these activities on belinlf of men employed upon the vessels of 
the Lake Carriers’ .Association is to encourage stability, solirlety, thrift, and 
self-respect. The employer.s composing our assiKlatlon realize that money and 
effort eipendetl in these directions is money well Invested, and that the returns 
In competency, efficiency, loyalty, and better service generally, are repaid 
manyfold. 

“ Our association Insists upon fair treatment and consideration of the men and 
the regulation of their working hours to the fullest extent possible In the trans¬ 
action ef their business. We also require that the men have clean, comfortable, 
well-lighte<l,ij»cll-veutllated, and well-heated quarters aboard ship, and that 
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good, vlialosoine, clean, well-cooked, Dourlsblog foot! be famished. All this 
with the best wages that eu-e paid anrwhere Id the world for a similar class of 
service. 

“A cait^rtdgn was organized last year for the prevcntioa of accidents, and 
I am submitting herewith a list of the recommendations wliich were adopted 
at a general meeting and sent to all niemt»ers wbo for (he most part have in 
turn sent them to alt of the officers of their vessels with instructions that tliose 
recommendations be put info effect. These nH-oramendations were amplified 
this spring and the additional Instructions have been sent out to all of tlio 
ships In the association. 

“Tliere has also been appointe<l this year a comralttoe on sanitation, which 
has taken up the matter of tlie clean and sanitary handling of foixl su|)i>lles 
and the matter of sanitation alionrd sidp, ami 1 suhmlt to (lie commlssiou a 
copy of tlie circular wlilch has been Issued to all dealers in food supplies around 
the Lakes who make a practice of furnishing the ve.sst'ls with tlieae commodi¬ 
ties, and also a copy of the circular which has Is'en sent to all of tlH“ vtssel 
owners to be transmitted by tlicin to tlie masters of (lieir vessels for their 
guidance. We liave also sent to all of tlie donlers in food supplies furnishing 
the vessels a reprint of tlie circular is.sued by the American Iron ami yteel 
Institute with reference to the elimination of that common piait, tile iiouse fly. 
In fact, every effort Is being made by our association to guard the health 
and the life and limb of every employee of the \essel 3 in its membership. 

“A liontlily Ilulletlii Is published during tlie season of navigation, copies of 
widch are sent to all owners and tlie musters and cldof ongliieers of all vessels. 
Through tills medium, In addition to the Issuam'e of speiial circulars and 
telegraph bulletins, our association endeavors to kwp all the men In touch 
with the activities and policies of the organization so far as they affect tlie 
safety of navigation, the operations of tlieir slilp, and the health, comfort, and 
safety of the men. As a .sample of this bulletin, I will leave with the commission 
a copy of tlie first number for this season sent out from our office during the 
past week. 

“I am glad to leave with the commLssion copies of forms and printed mat¬ 
ter bearing upon our system of registration, and, If the commission desire, 1 
shall be glcd to e.vplaln our system and the us<! of the.se forma in detail.” 

(The bulleion referreil to by Mr. Marr, “ llulletin of the Ijike Carriers’ Asso¬ 
ciation,” vol, .1, No. 1, Ma,y, 1914, and copies of numerous blank forme, were 
submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. Lkisuksov. You fouml that your experience or the experience of your 
association In depending on the unions to get you help was not satisfactory? 

Mr. Mass. It was very unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Leisebson. You find at the present time that the system of assembly 
rooms that you have, and your rcconuneudatlons of men by cvmmlssioners, is 
satisfactory? 

Mr. Mask. I know of no reason to feel lliat tliero Is any dissatisfaction with 
it at ail. It soeras to lie entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. LrastaisoN. Y'ou know of no complaints on tlie part of tlie men against 
your present system of lilrlug men? 

Mr. Mabr. We have no system. You mean on the part of tlie men? 

Mr. Leisersox. Tlirough your as.sembly rooms? 

Mr. Mark. No; 1 don't know that we have. 

Mr. I.eisebsoh. Well, take the work book that you have. You say that noth¬ 
ing is stated in tlie work luMik except the man's rei'ord, fair or good. What 
about the man who is not goo<I; where is his record had? 

Mr. M.abr. In cases where a man does not perform good service—and I wish 
to impress upon you the particular reference to his service only, his compe¬ 
tency—the olficer of the vessel is not allowed to make any notation as to tlie 
character of his service other than to draw a line through the space provided 
for it. 

Mr. IjsssBSON. That is to say, any man who would not have In his book a 
statement, fair or good, would ordinarily be considered by a master of the 
vessel that he was not or did not have a good record? 

Mr. Marb. Wen, he might not have been on the vessel long enough to have 
made any kind of a record. I have seen a great many discharge books with 
that record which I, Just for convenience, will call a noncommittal record. 
A great many of those books have had a noncommittal record, perhaps the 
first record startli^ out In the book. And after that the book will probably 
have a good record as long as the man has continued to use the book. In 
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majiy cases I have seen a noncommittal record following a good record and 
then being followed again by u gootl record. 

Mr. LKiswtsoN. Yon have no other record In your various offices or assembly 
rooms In wlilch the statements are made with regard to bad service or unde- 
slrahleness of any of the applicants? 

Mr. M \uu. Well, It would be a natural thing, of course, for the commissioner 
to report to us, or for an otheer of a vessel to report to us the conduct, and we 
<lo have such records as that In my own office. 

Mr. Lkisi^uhov. That is to say, then, those records of ndsconduct are in the 
main office nl t'levclund? 

Mr. Mark. Vcs, sir. 

Mr. Lkiskwson. Wouiti you mind telling us us to the things that you list 
under inlscnndiict? 

Mr. Mark. W(d), ih(‘so oases come to us rarely. Well, stealing from a ship- 
male, thieving on board the boat, or a proven case of gross misconduct ashore, 
such as burglary or highway robbery, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Li;rs>:j{HON. Will you Include in that list of misconduct agitators—labor 
agitators? 

Mr. Mark. T would, if it were felt that the agltalor were attempting to dis¬ 
turb on lK)ard sidp tlm harmony of the relations between the employer and the 
euiplovces. 1 would fetd justified In doing that. 

Mr. l.MsKusoN. You (l<» tlint in oases of that kind? 

iMr. Maub. There have been but one or two cases of that kind that I can 
recall. 

Mr. Tjusrbson. That Is to say, under the old system, by which the union 
furni-sluMl ilie man, it was unsatisfactory to your association, as I understand 
It, that your association could not maintain the discipline? Was that the Idea? 

Mr. Makr. Very largely so. One of the great dllllcultles which the vessels 
laid was In the case of a vessel arriving, we wdll say, at some port before the 
completion of the articles for wldch the man hud signed, a sailor or several of 
tlicm might wish to desert the ship and llie master of the ship would prob- 
nldy ri'Cuse to pay them their wages, ns ha was justified in doing, I believe, and 
the men w'ouhl go to their labor delegate, and he would come aboard the vessel 
and tell the master or chief engineer If he did not pay these men their wages 
that lie would pull off his whole crew and see that he did not get another crow 
there. There were abuses of that kind. A good many of these things occurred 
iH'forc* my connection with the association, hut I had heard a good deal of 
'rhere wore also ctisos where tlie vessel, being in need of men, they 
wmdd apply to the union headquarters in the usual manner for men. If men 
v.civ scarce llioro would be no elTorts ma<lo to furnish them, and even If there 
were a great many men in the assembly rooms or halls—union halls, as they 
<-iill tlu'iu—w'e would hear very frequently, “ Well, send your vessel up here. 

htok it over,” or, “Ilns she got cuf(5 l)ars on the deck?” And you could 
not gel. men to go. 

Mr. Lkiskuson. Let me ask you this question: Does the present organiza¬ 
tion that you have enable you to iimintaln tlio open shdp so that you won’t 
lui\e any difiU-ullle.s at this time? 

Mr. Mahu. 1 have not heard of any difficulties of this kind since the oi>en 
shop was estabUsliod, and that Is five years. 

Mr. Lf.ishuson. 'Fhat Is to say, your system of employing men through these 
registration agencies Avould enable you, if union agitators attempted to organ¬ 
ize troyiblo, to eliminate them? 

Mr. AIaur. Well, in the first place, I don’t know that you have quite grasped 
the Idea—the Luke (’arrlcrs’ Association does not employ these men. They are 
employed by the officers of the vessels. 

Mr, Lkisers()n'. T'his office sends them over to bo picked out, just the same as 
any employment agency? 

Mr. Mark. Yos; where the officer of tho vessel asks to have the men sent 
over, that is done; but very frequently—lot me carry that just a little further— 
very frequently, and what we have trleil to encourage the officers of the boats 
to do, Is to come to our assembly rooms and select their own men; and we 
encourage them to bring with them In the spring men who have served with 
them before, ami whom they know, and In whom they have confidence as to 
their ability and stability and integrity, and everything of that kind—to come 
with them the following season. 

Mr, fcKiSEBSoN. Let me put it this w’ay: Your association was dissatisfied 
with the systim of supplying men through the union? 
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Mr. Mask. Yes. 

Mr. Lkiseeson. Now, would you say that a strong union man would be dls- 
sntlsfled with the system of hiring men that you have at the present time? 
He would, would be not? 

Mr. Maer. Well, I don’t know what exception he could take to It. I know 
this, that there are on the vessels of the Lake Carriers' Association a great 
many union men. We raise no question ns to that. 

Mr. Leiskkso.n. But If he trksl to organize the men on the ships, he would 
be considered as a trouble maker? 

Mr. Marb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leibeiison. Then, from the standpoint of a strong union man, tids would 
be an objectionnl)h5 system? 

Mr. JlAKK. I presume so. 

Mr. LEisrm.soN. Now, then, don’t you think that the most successful way of 
organizing the getting of tlie mi'ii to the pince.s would l)e to have them not In 
the contrid cither of the unions or of the emrdoyers, hut both togelher, In 
order to be sure that neither one siilc nor the otlier controls the Job in any 
way? 

Mr. Mark. I can not quite grasp flu' situation. 

Mr. I.EtsER.soN. Well. let me put if lids waj : t\'(‘ have had experietiee in 
Iradr'-unlon associations supi)Iying liolp? 

Mr. MARa Yes, air. 

Mr. Leisebsov. And jcuir a.ssoeiatlon found that unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Maru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiser,ho\. And so the unions could not maintain this work of supply¬ 
ing men. On the otlier hatal, tlje unions at tlic jin'.sent time woidd object to 
your system of getting the men for tlie vessel.s, because it Interferes with what 
they consiiler tbeir lil)erty to organize tlie na>n on tlie boat. Now, then, if we 
were to l(S)k for the tnost successful way of bringing tlie man and the Job 
together. In wbich neitlier side sliould bave any kick coming, don’t ymt think 

the Govern .. wlicrc Im.iIi wotild bave an equal say, would be' the best 

agency for doing tins sitmco? 

Mr. Mana 1 don't know Unit I could criticize tlie idea of Imvltig (he Govern¬ 
ment act I'S the agency for doing tins service; Init I still feel tliat tlie man 
wlio lias tb" ‘nvestment in the profiorty being worked, tlie man wlio Is paying 
(lie wages, and the man wlio is piijiiig fur tlie seiwiee, slioiild IX' (tie one who 
should lie satistied witii the .serviee to lie rendered; anil that the matter of 
organization, wliilo we have no objeetlon to organizations, and liave never in 
any way attempled to dlM-riminate against any man wlio was iiflillatisl with 
any organization, ri'nliy has no pluee. Wliilo a iiiun is einploved liapplly and 
Batisfiedly, It has no propm- place wldle lie is at work. 

Mr. Li.,I3Krso,n. Yes. Well, now, let me ask .you tlie e.v|icnse of maintaining 
these assembly moms wlierc llio captain miglit come lo hire men and where 
tlie commlsMoners refer tlie men to masters of tlic vessels, that Is maintained 
by your organization? 

Mr. Mabb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lkiskrsox. And what does it cost, w-iudd you say? 

Mr. Marb. About what docs It cost? 

Mr. I.EisfRso.v. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maer. We have from 11 lo 12 of Ihose assemblies, and I think they 
average about 4,000 to 5,000 apiece. 

Mr. Leiberson. About $50,000? 

Mr. Marb. Yes, sir; somewhere along there. 

Mr. Leisebsor. And your association considers that an expen.se well Invested 
In order to be able to get the men? 

Mr. Marb. Ye.s, sir; I should say so. 

Mr. Leiberson. That Is, you don’t get those dollars the men pay to the wel¬ 
fare association, that don’t cover the cost? 

Mr. Marb. That don’t enter Into that cost at all. That Is not use<l for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Leiberson. So you say the position of your association la, that In order 
to be assured that you can get men when you want them. It Is an Investment 
well made to sp«id $50,000 to bring the man to the Job? 

Mr. Mars. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leisebson. That Is all, thank you. 

Chalrnum Walsh. Any questions? • 

Gommlssloncr Gaekbtson. What proportion of the tonnage of the Great 
Lakes does your association represent. Sir. Marr? 
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Mr. Mabb. In the mutter of tonnage- 

Mr. tEisEssoK (taterroptlng). That Is, commercial tonnage? 

Mr. Mass. Yes; In the mutter of tonnage—well, you spinih of commercial 
tonnage; I can not tell you hy that name. 

Commissioner Gariietson. Well, ns common carriers? 

Mr. .Mabb. But under the registration, the Government reglstrntlon, we have 
about SO per cent of the registered tonnage on the lakes. That Is, in iioint 
of tonnage; but In point of the nunilier of vessels, about 20 jier cent 

Cominissionor Gabuitson. ton have the large veswelsV 

Mr. Mark. Which Indicates we have the large vessels. 

Ctimmissloncr Gabbetson. Now, Is there any other association of owners? 

Mr. Mabb. Tliere Is a lumber carriers' asaociatlou wliioh Is comtiosed of 
small vessels carrying luniher. 

Coimiilsslouer Gabbetson. Now, do you exchange any Information with them 
In regard to emiiloyees? 

Mr. iMabb. None whatever. In fact, I dou’t know the names of the offlcers 
of that association. 

Couimisslouer Gabbetson. You speak of this hook the man has. and the cx- 
Isteueo therein of a iioncominitlal record. If that noncommittal record was con¬ 
tinued for (lulle a period, that would bar the man virtually from reemploy¬ 
ment on your v(>sselsV 

Mr. Mabb. F presume an ollioer of a vessel that received an aiiiillcntlon from 
a man having several of these iioiuaumnlttal records would say, “Well, sonny, 
I guess there Is something the matter with you, and I think I will try some- 
twsly else.” 

Comnilsalonor Gabbetso.n. II wuidil bar the applicant from employment with 
you just ns If thoro was a full record in there in etery Instance? 

Mr. Mabb. I have no doubt. I have iieter seen a record of that klud, 
though—lt‘t me say. 

Comiidsslouer (Iabbetson. Ihnv Is that? 

Mr. Mabb. 1 lune never seen u reeonl of that kind. 

ronuulssloiK'i- (iABiiK'isoN. M'cll. I assume, from the fact that It la a name 
that Is thus famlliurly doscrlhed us noucommlttnl, that there are such? 

Mr. Mabb. Theru uro such rocorils, yes, us I slated before. 

ComnilsBloner (ivBiit.rsoN. Now, you note the fact that if a man takes action 
that dcstroy.s the hurnupny of the relations between uursters and men that he 
woidd be classed us an agitator, and such aii eiilry wonhl he made, probably, 
against him. Now, what would t'oustltuto agitatlou? Demands for more 
wages? 

Mr. Mabb. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Better food? 

Mr, Mabia No. 

Commissioner Oakbetson. Better conditions? 

Mr. Mabb. It would deiK'Ud U|>on the extent to which the demands were 
made. A man who atlemiils to stir up dlseooteul ami trouble ou a boat. It 
would not he a single request or- 

Commissioner Gabbetson (Interrupting). Well, It might arise from any of 
those three, or all? 

Mr. Maub. Yea, air. 

Commissioner Gauretron. You spoke, prior to yonr connection with the hoani, 
of another and old nrrangemout for semiring employees which was very unsatis¬ 
factory. Were all (hose things agitated by the men In those days—wages, con¬ 
ditions. and fooil—among the union men? 

Mr. Mahb. Why. no; I don't want to say they were agitateil by the men- 

Oommlssloner Gabbetson. IVell, were they put forward through committees 
or otherwise? 

Mr. Mark. Y’es; they were. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. They constituted a large part of the un.satisfactory 
conditions that you wanted to eseaiie? 

Mr. Maks. No; wo did not attempt to escape from those. Where the Luke 
Carriers’ Association found, or the vessel owners found, there were unsatisfac¬ 
tory conditions, as they do to-day. If they find anything tlie case—I would he 
very glad to have you note these recommendations made here by the Industrial 
Relations Commia.slon, and adoptnl by our association. It we fimi any unsatis¬ 
factory conditions, the vessel owners are very prompt to remedy anything of 
that kind. 
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Commissioner Gakketson. Since the adoption of the i-esolntlon yon have read, 
how much agitation has come to the surface in regard to the men, In regard 
to their wages, their food, or their conditions? How many committees have 
waited on your association? 

Mr. Mass. There have not been any. 

Commissioner GAgairreoN. I supixise not. 

Mr. Makb. But where an occasional sailor has come In—^liy the way. I wish 
to gay that the sailors have been encouraged to come to me and lodge any 
complaints that they may have, whether Ihey are Imaginary grievances or real 
ones. And In every case he has been given every consideriitloii, and Ids rniisc- 
has been taken up, even though I have lia<i very strong reasons, from the llimgs 
he has said, to believe that he was not telling me the whole truth; but Ills 
case has always been given very earnest, careful consideration, and tins hivn 
taken up with the manager or with the officer of the vessel. 

Commissioner G.ikketson. Any discrimination ngalnat the mou belouglug to 
the union? 

Mr. M.\eb. Absolutely none. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Provided he don’t work at It. 

Mr. Marb. Well, even so: I will tell yon, Jlr. (larretson, we have two grades 
of sailors’ registrations—that Is, I mean, of seamen's registrations—aside from 
the ordinary man, which inclmU's deck hands, poiters, w'atters, and, secondly, 
able seamen, which Includes the u lieclinen, enginenii'ii. hoatswulns, Hremen, 
oilers, etc.—the skilled class. And we have liistrni'ti'd our commissioners to 
register ns able seamen only those who are able to show by credentinls of 
some kind that they have had the reiiuisite e\perlence to call or anallfy as able 
seamen. We have stated to them that ns snch credentials we will accept their 
salt-water discharges, or the statement of any offiia'r of a vess<>l with whom 
they worketl, the commissioner’s own iiersonal knowledge of a man, or their 
union book, or iinything ut all that would- 

Commissioner Gabrethon (inlernipting). Anything tangible? 

Mr. Mark. Anything tanplhU', which wonbl assure the commissioner that 
they had had the roipilreil experience. 

Commissioner Gxuretson. Well, has the payment of this dealli or disability 
fund, or the ncieptance of It, ever luam pleaded by your assoctatton or the 
owners ns a h.ir to the recovery of death or Uahlllly claim? 

Mr. Mark. No; on the contrary, we have stated in the resolution—and. by 
the way, I can give yon a caiiy of that If yen «ant it—that Ibat should not In 
any manner Interfere u 1th their recovery. 

Commlsslonor G.xbbetson. In no way nffects the legal rights? 

Mr. Marh. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gareetson. There are a great many of those Institutions in 
the country that have been injurious In tbat direction? 

Mr. Make. Yes, sir; but we have endeavored to make It plain that It does 
not. 

Commissioner Oabbetbcn. What is the attitude of your association tow-nrd 
the gc'iiman’s bill? 

Mr. Mabb. There are some features of It which we feel are very detrimental 
to the navigation Interests. 

Commlgsioner Qarketbon. The Institution of these <-Uibr<Kims, etc., really 
works out, from your standpoint, ns philanthropy that pays dividends? 

Mr. Makr, IMvIdends In effect. 

Commissioner Gareetson. In what you get for it? 

Mr. Mark. Yes, sir. 

Comml.ssloner Gareetson. I do not mean money. 

Mr. Mabb. Absolutely no. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did I understand you. Air. Mnrr, I think In youi' 
paper, to Indicate that you object to .wamen (jnlttlng work In a safe [lort? 

Mr. Mabb. Yes; when they are under articles. 

Commissioner Ij:nnon. When a man has agreed to sail from Chicago to 
Buffalo and you stop at Toledo, a safe port? 

Mr. Mabb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And half a dosen or one man wants to quit, do you 
object to it? 

Mr. Mabb. Yes, sir. The articles usually read- 

OommisBloner Lennon. Yes; I know what the articles read. 
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Mr. Mabe. I know;' In our particular case, I mean. From a lower lake 
port to the head of the Lakes and return. They are usually for a round trip, 
always for a round trip; that Is better, although some yessels with head¬ 
quarters at Duluth have their articles read from Duluth to Lake Brie and 
return—to the lower port and return to the upper end. An objection to the 
quitting In safe port would be the necessity of obtaining men, perhaps. In a 
port where men were not obtainable. The vessel docs not stop always In a big 
inke port like Toledo. She may unload In Huron, where there Is a port, but 
no vessels can secure men. 

Commissioner Lennon. Isn’t It a species of Involuntary servitude? 

Mr. Mabb. I can not see that It Is. It Is not against a man’s will that he 
signs the articles of that kind. He knows It fully when he signs. They are all 
alike; know absolutely just what Is extiected of them. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Would the master of the vessel have the right to 
discharge a man when he was In one of those ports? 

Mr. Mabb. For unsntlsfa<-tory service. 

Commissioner I.ennon. He would? 

Mr. Mark. I prt'sunie he would have to pay him. I suppose- 

Coraml.sslonpr Lennon. Why can not they do that If a man wants to quit? 
Mr. Marb. a master would not be likely to discharge a man when he was 
not able to secure others. 

Commissioner Lennon. All right. 

Chairman WAi.sti. Is there any other question? 

Commissioner Ballard. Von say your work begins about April 1? 

Mr. Mark. Yes, sir. It la only a seasonal occupation. 

Commissioner Ballard. What do the men do In the wintertime? 

Mr. Mabb. There are a great many automobile Indu.strles around Detroit 
A grout many men secure employmeid there and In other manufacturing In- 
Klltiillons. A gootl many of them come down to the .soaconst and continue 
to sail down here In their vacation. A good many of them go to the southern 
waters of the Ohio Itlver or the Cult of Jlexlco; and .still there arc a great 
many who live through the winter on the earnings of the summer, on their 
savings. 

Commissioner Ball,vrd. You say that the unions in their furnishing of men 
and In their conduct of their business, In your business, Is so unsatisfactory 
that the shipowners decided to have either the open shop or manage their own 
men themselves? 

Mr. Mabb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Bali.abd. What particular onerous features do the the men force 
on the shipowners that makes it mi.satl.sfactory? 

Mr. Mabb. As I statetl to Mr. Loi.scrson, In re.sponse to a question, there 
was this upholding of the luon in refusing to sad. Very frequently on board 
of boats a man would refuse to carry out the orders that were given to him 
on tlio vessels by their ollieers, and desertion in ports before the completion of 
their articles, and their refusal to furnish men a good many times when the 
vessel owner was ready to leave port. 

(Joinmlsslonor Bal[.aiiu. If it was established that the union man hod com¬ 
mitted any acts not tipheld by the union, wouhl the union discipline that man? 

Mr. Mabb. We did not find It to be so. The union delegate was a little In¬ 
clined to take the part of the man. I don't know whether to call it politics 
or not; but he would take the part of the man and come down and—to us at 
any rate—8eeme<l to muko improper demands. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did the uidons e\er refuse to handle any work on 
‘ account of It being nonunion-made materials? 

Mr. Mabb. No; I never hoard of It. 

Commissioner Lennon. If a ship was being boycotted, they would not refuse 
to handle the tonnage of the Ship? 

Mr. Mabb. I never heard of anything of that kind. 

Commissioner Haekiman. From the point of view of your association, I 
would like to ask you: What Is your opinion about the system of Federal em¬ 
ployment bureau suggested by the commission? It has been asked more or 
less Indirectly: but I would like to have your opinion In rather a direct way. 

Mr. Mabb. In answer to that I speak as a layman, and not as one who has 
had experience In the employment of labor and It would only be a layman’s 
opinion. I can see a great many gootl features about it; but there Is one 
thing that Impressed me ns being more prominent to me than any otb«f 
feature, and that * this: That In the transfer of the men from one center 
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to the other, the transfer tvotilil he of the floatiiiK element, whleli Is the unre¬ 
liable, irresponsible clement. The man with a home and the man with a family 
Is not the man who would be transfernal from Chlenno to New York, or from 
New York to San Francisco, or anytliirij; of that kind. HUH that would have 
Its advantage to the home owner, t<K>, owing to the fact that it would take 
those other men out of the labor market, and while tho.se facts have been 
passing through my mind they are only i)ut out as the thought of a man not 
experienced In the handiing of labor—in the employing of labor from that 
point of view. 

I have lead your proposed plan very carefully, and another thing that has 
impressed itself upon me was the broad scopi' of what you termed an “employ¬ 
ment agency ” in your delhufion—that Is, that it even Included the housewife 
who recommended to her neighbor a servant girl—and I don’t know where 
you are going to draw the line. That Is a thing that is entirely out of my 
line; but it seemed to make the housewife who did such a thing us that a 
viohilor of the law. 

Then, in reading it over, there was another thought that came to iny mind: 
Y'ou say that no emplojment oliice shalt he opmieci in, over, or adjoining a 
saloon; bul some provision would have to be made for jireventlng the saloon 
from opening in or adjoining the employment oliice later. Those are only 
matters of detail that undoubtedly can be worked out in a hroail, general 
proposition of this kind. 

Commissioner ILvkriman. Do you think it is feasible as a w hole—ns a scheme? 

Mr. M.vuii. Yes; I sliould think it would he. ,\l!iy 1 say a word fiirllicr, Mr. 
Clialrrnan? 

Chairman tVALSii. Y’es. 

Jlr. M.vrk. Mr. Itlatchly, one of the gentlemen who spoke yesterday, salil limt 
he thought In connection with tills lalior exchange tlicre iniglit be adopted 
sncIi a tfook as was used on vcs.scls in tlie salt water, 'i'hat hook, I Itelieve, la 
soincvvliat similar to tlic one wc liave in Ihc Lake Carriers' Association, and I 
can say wltti reference to tliat tliat I liave a good many times learned tliat 
(he sailors value lliese hooks during the winlerlime, ami that tliey present them 
to oiiiplojor ' to railroads, to express companies, and to the large employers of 
labor us enxli ntiuls, sliowing tliat tliey are usotl not only from boat to boat 
but niso vvub >*ilier large employers eiiiirely oulsiile of onr ialie business. 

Chairman WAigiu. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner O’Co.xxbi.l. Do you liave any jurisdiction over the longshore¬ 
men tlie same as you do over llio sailors? 

Mr. Marr. I beg your fiardon? 

Commissioner d’Co.xnkli,. 'Tlie longshoremen and dockers, do tliey all come 
utideil your Jurlsdletion? 

Mr. Marr. No; we liave nolliing to do willi tbeiii. They are employeil by 
(lie dock companies. Most of the coal and oil l.s liaiidled to or from the vessel 
by the dock companies—liy the shippers. Tlie dilTerent lai'ge coal siiipiKirs 
have their own docks. Tlie dllfereut large oil slilpiiers Imve their own docks. 
They employ the longshoremen. 

Commissioner O’C.’onnell. The change from the system of employing your 
help through the unions, getting your help througli the present system, nnd the 
declarations vvliieli you reail into the platform of your association for tlie open 
shop, etc., was tlmt tlie result of a strike or something that had occurred 
between your association and tlic employevvs? 

Mr. Mark. No ; it was n condition that liad gradually grown up to the point 
where the vessel owners thought they could stand It no longer. They had lost 
control—they had lost the discipline of their slilps to a large extent It was 
almost impossible to have the orders exeeutfsl on Isiard the boat. 

Chairman Walsh. That will be all. Wliat arrangements liave we for taking 
care of those exhibits? 

Mr. Leisesson. We have taken care of that. 

Chairman Waish. Do you ask the witness to leave them here or leave them 
outside? 

Mr. I-EI8EES0N. The Idea was they would be left with the reporters for them 
to make any extract from them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the witness notified by anybody tliat that is expected 
of them? 

Mr. LEtsESsON. No. ■■ 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I think It should be done with each witness. If you 
wUL kindly leave those with the stenographer. 

S88m®-S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol 2-l.'i 
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Mr. Mahr. I want to sny that one of the advantaKoa of this registration sys¬ 
tem ha.s boon that wo have betm able to i)reparG oertuin statistics which were 
found to be of valae not only to ourselves but to such commissions as yours 
who might have ii.se for them. There Is n statement which gives the ages— 
this liuM been cnrefnMy prepaiasl from the record.s—the ages of the men em¬ 
ployed, the nationalities of them, the nurnfwr In each nationality, the number of 
each, age of, experience, and things of that Ulinl of the different classes of em¬ 
ployment. I would be very glad to h^ave that with you. 

Chairman Walsh. WoII, f iiiMler.stand that you are to leave nil of tlmt 
data. 

5fr. Maur. I will be very glad to lf'a\e It all. 

Oialrman Walsh. Thank you. 

TESTIMOKY OF ME. TOBERTO K. COILETTI. 

!ifr. T.KrsER.so.v. State your full name. 

Mr. (‘(il.I.KTl'l. I'mlu'Clo M. ('elleltl. 

Mr. f,KtMKftso;v. And your otlhdal piX'iitlon. 

.Mr. ('oLLKTir. ti(‘ru'ral manager of the Society for Italian Immigrants of the 
immigration otHce. italiun immigration othce. 

Mr. Li rsKRsji?}. I low long have yon btHui in that position? 

Mr. C’oi,i,r;m. (Jotng live* years. 

Mr. Lkiskuson. Will jou state whut the tmrpose of this Italian Immipn-ation 
ofR ('0 is? 

Mr. (’oLi-KTir. Vou moan llie piiTiose of the Society for Italian Immigrants? 

Mr. Lkiskuson. V<'s. 

Mr. (’oi.i K'LTi. It Is a |)nitee)i\(‘ ussoclntioii and aiiling institution for tlie 
Italian imndgranfs and the ri'sldent laborers, Italian lubon.'rs of the United 
Stab'S and Canada. 

M?*. I-FiHKRsoN. Who supports it? 

Mr. Coi.r.F.Ti'r. Th(* laborers llHmiseha-s; the subscription and subvention of 
the Italian (hwemment. 

Mr. Lkiskuson. Subvention of the Italian Government? 

Mr. {'or.i.BTrrr. Yes. 

Mr. f,FisKKSo.N. What Is the total Inidgot, about? 

Mr. Cor r.KTTT. A little over .$2(>.tK)t>“— 

Mr. Lkiskuson. How much of that <l<)os the Italian Government pay? 

Mr. (\u.i.KTTl. One-third. 

Mr. Lkiskuson. And how mueli do the m<?n pay? 

^Ir. Coi i.K'i ri. One-tliinl. 

Mr. Lkiskr.'^on. And one-third is voluntary siibmTiption? 

Mr. <’oi.KKTTi. Yes. 

Mr. LiasFRsoN. Now, in connection with your work, you maintain an em- 
ph'yTnent office? 

Mr. CoLLK'm. The employment ollice. 3011 are acquainted with the situation 
about thnv je'tirs ago here lr\ New York. The Italian Governmeiit Imd a labor- 
infornnitlou innvau for Italians. 

Mr. Lkiskr-son. Yes; that is what we wante<l to know about. 

BIr. CoLiJCTTi. T am not conne<,teil wiili that. Tlie two members of Par¬ 
liament wlu) came from the other side here, two memlM'rs of the Socialist Party, 
were sent to investigate matters over here coneerurng matters of immlgTHtlon, 
and went West; when tlu'.v canu' h('re and saw that the most feasible thing 
of nil was to hare a central othce in New York to protect Italians, and to 
JittYe them, if jMwsible, avoid the ctuig^'sted cities. Naturally, owing to lack 
of funds, they could not go ahead. Tlie hrst year It o>st them over luilf a 
million fraru's, $100,000; the second yejir $70,000. By degree’s the subventhm 
was rednce<! to 30.t^¥> fnines, $0,(KXt. That bureau lnforn»e<l the Government 
In keeping in touch with the different organizations here In the Unfteii States 
fts well as with the Government office and the State government of New York, 
tiey Informed the homo OovernnH'nt aNnit all the situation—If that is clear— 
idmut the situation concerning labor mutters Inwe. 

Mr. Leiserroiv. Isn’t that oaretin now In existence? 

Mr. CoLLETTi. It Is not any more in existence. The Smdety for Itailau Im¬ 
migrants wr» aaked to absorb that bun^nn. 

Mr. Lkiseiwon. And do you maintain it now’, Mr. Colletti? 
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Mr. CoLUSTTi. Well, we maintain the Information part of It and the charlUiblo 
branch of It—the employment, the cliarltable cases, so to speak. 

Mr. Ia-:t 8 »ui 80 .N. Well, isn't it your bureau that issues tiie Labor Market Bulle* 
tin in Italian? 

Mr. CoLLETTi. Exactly. 

Mr. ijcisiatsoN. We found in there Inst—only last winter—statements that 
you wanted so many men; that so many men were wanted In a cor^.struction jol). 

Mr. OoLLETTi. Yes. Numbers never over 40, with two foremen. That was 
concerning some works, which were stopped afterwards, in the State of Massa- 
clin>;<’tts—Lw, Mass. 

-Mr. Lkislrson. You found, then, that it cost you too much for thU ItuUau 
exjKU’lment; cost too much to niainialu tlie employtiMMd agency. 

Mr, Coi.i.ETTi, It cost too much. They saw that It did not pay. Tltolr origi¬ 
nal idea was to give information to the Goveniiuent al)out the labor situation 
over here, as well as place as many men as they could at work. During the 
winter it was quite easy to i»lnce men at work, but only for three or four days, 
lint it was not wortli while to tlie Government to send o>er $2 per capita B)r 
every man phice<l at work. After all, the natural bureau of every Italian is liis 
family residing over here. 'I'he agencies existing iiei’c are doing no work nt 
all, and I dare say they are nol labor ng< iiides. They may be agencies for some¬ 
thing else, but they are not labor agencies. 

Mr. LhisriisoN. You don’t Hunk It advisable, tlien, for the United States to 
have an employnamt agimcy for Italians to ailract them to work? 

Mr. {J<u,r,KTiJ. Wi'll, to be frank. I am interested in both .slile.s —the United 
States point of view and the Italian |M.int <»f view. Now, I think, that this 
urnmgeinent alwut having several bureaus in the United Stat(*s, or u central 
bureau, which will spread information cimcernlng labor conditions, and every¬ 
thing, I might say from what I observe and from what Mr. Michael ItcHives 
ol)S(‘r\e<l, conditions in the United St:i(c'< are marvelous as a rule, even when 
they are in a depresst^l condilnau Ton would Jlnd jourself in conlllct with 
your c-ontructdabor law, the alien c«/niruct-lalH>r lavv. 

Mr. Lkiskuhox. But take tlie Italians or any class of people that are hero. 
How wou'd It c<*ntli<t with them to gi\(‘ them inforuiatlon us to where they 
might get work in other parts of Uh‘ country? 

Mr. Uoi.Lv.iTi. Obviously heeause Uie Italians wlio reside over here would 
quickly Inform their people on the oilier sid(^ about the surety and certainty 
of linding work ami being protecleil by tlie Government. 

Mr. Lkisekson. Well, would there be any surety In that any more than your 
I;ul>or Market Bulletin, In which you state* the opporl unities for employment lu 
different parts of the country? Does tliat assure tlie iik'U they are going to 
get employment? 

Mr. OoLLETn. No; l)ecause following the Information bulletin there Is a report 
Riiggosting th<' Immigrants not to gall in great numbers and only address them¬ 
selves to their relatives. 

Mr. Leiseksox. Well, could not that same statement ho made through any 
bulletin, an information bunaiu of this kind, that would .state that tln^c jobs 
are vacant, can be liad only through the employiiHint ofllces, and before you 
come looking for them apply to your hwal office to find out whether It Is open 
or not, or whether It has not been filled? 

Mr. COLLKTTL Y«‘8. 

Mr. Lkisbbson. Would not that obviate the difficulty that you had In ralud? 

Mr. CoLLKTTi. It might obviate the dillieulty. Well, you know, the agents of 
immigration on the other side are rather braylah; they are loo skilled, too able 
at times; but they will always be takcai in, anyhow. 

Mr, Leispckson. Can you tell us anything about the system of hiring men 
through the padrones? The system by which the padrones ojierate In that sys¬ 
tem here? 

Mr. CoLurm. Yes; It Is simply an order in the—except the South. In the 
South—1 know slightly about the conditions of labor in the South, because the 
southern United States, because I think they are opprobrious; but so far ns the- 
situatioD up North and near West, the padrone arranges this way: They geu- 
emlly are allied through politics to some Individual or some company that has 
a big contract They are supposed to manage some Italian vote or other. As 
a matter of fact, they do not or they do very slightly; but through some favorit¬ 
ism or other they get la touch with the contracting company or the penton who 
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exploits the railroad or starts the railroad or mine, or whatever it is, and they 
Kol from tills person the i^ruiit to employ all laborers for those lalxir camps, 
Tliey only reserve for themselves the eommlssary part of the work ami furnish 
food and clot lies at times, ami shn idles, and so on. Tlie question of employing 
labor Is entirely in their liamls, imreaus or no imreaus. Still these people will 
huid a helping hand to the padrom*. Though 1 may say there are several honest 
individuals among the padroues wlio make their 20 per cent out of it, others 
make 100 per cent out of it Iiere lu I lie State of New York. 

Mr. Leihhkson. Wasn't It the bb'a of the original Italian labor bureau, of 
which you spoke, to supplant llie padrone? 

Mr. CoLLKriT. Exactly. They di<i not luuo the right support. 

Mr. Lkiskksuv. And they did not sinreed? Why? 

Mr. Cor.i.KTTi. Tlu'y did not suu eed iiecause a tight started. You know how 
the foreign race is in the United States. They have different cliques and 
<llffereut organizations, .so to speak, and some of the papers stood rather nn- 
decldi'd on the hlea of having a eiadral bureau for Italians, etc. Hut, of 
course, (dlier parties attacked those lu'wspapors- 

Mr. Lki.skkson. You mean there wmv ( liipu's among the Italians? 

Mr. CoLi.KTTi. Yes; like among any nationality. And tlnally they liad to 
give up any view of iunueiiclng- 

Mr. Leiseuson. Well, didn’t you liave the necessary Inlluonce? 

(’lialrman Wai.sii. Had to gi\e up what? 

Mr. OujETTT. Hud to give up the idea of lidUiencing the Italian organization 
and come dlns tly to the immigration bureau fm* Italians. 

Mr. IjKIsejuson. Hon’t you think the Ul'uit(‘<l States (Jovernment, if it at- 
temjifod to do wliat your Italian labor-information othce attempted, might 
succeed, especially If iirovlshui were iiiaih* as in this }»roposed jilau that there 
must be uo passing of couslderatioii hetweeii employer or his agent and the 
lierson wliom lie hires? 

Mr. Holi.ktti. Yes; but you will have to use uiuch force with Italians. 

^Ir. iJCisEiwoN. Would you advis<» the use of forcci in order to eliminate It? 

Mr. Coi.i.ETTi. Unlimited; certainly. 

Mr. Leiskuson. You wouhl? 

Mr. Coi.r.KTTi. TjOgal, of course. 

('onimisslouer (>’(\>nnell. Did >uu make any charges In any way for fur¬ 
nishing employment? 

Mr. Ooi.i.ETri. None whatever, .sir. 

Uommls-sloner Di.lano. You said in tlie Soutli conditions are different from 
the North ami West. I did not caldi what the difference was. 

Mr. Uoi.iKTrr. The difference was (hat the Italians who often might engage 
ill work down South, who might occasionally he engagisl to do work down 
South, are never sure of the work they are going to. They are frequently 
<llsmi.ssed. and they are not treal<*d in the way they expect to lie. 

Uonimlssloncr O’Connell. How many positions, on the average, say, did 
you furnish? 

Mr. CoLumr. V(*ry few; very small; hecniisc nearly all charitable cases, 
valiant men, strong men wlio have no relatives in the United States and who 
have not any home to mhlress tliemselvt‘s to, they generally connect with the 
Italian counsul’s om<-es throughout the Thiited States, and if they hapiien to 
be In the vicinity of New Yiu-k City or N\wv York State they generally come 
to us. Tliey are valiant young men, strong, but do rmt know the language. We 
generally idace about—there were 000 of about 3,000 applicants. 

Commissioner Delano. How did they liapiien to come if they had no mem¬ 
ber of their family here to ask tlunn to? How did they happen to come? 

Mr. CoLLETTi. We don’t know. Tlint Is another tiling that concerns the Immi¬ 
gration service. You see, they are relat<Hl to, say, a cousin, but you know 
how It is with Italians, first, third, fourtli, and fifth cousins, and they give 
the address of a cousin. Now', this cousin may live in Omaha, Nebr., where 
lie is engageil in railroad work, but only for tliree or four months. And then he 
•quits and goes to Oaliforula, and the poor individual goes to Omaha, and does 
not find his relative, and fulls into the hands of the usual petty banker, and 
drifts here and there, and finally has to come back to the great natural em¬ 
ployment agency—New York City. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your work applies exclusively to the Italians? 

Mr. CoLLRTTi. it is for the—the society works among the aliens, and I 
worked among aitens and Austrians as a laborer myself for some time. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 
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TESTIMONY OF ME. C. E. MOETON. 

Mr. Leiserhon. Will you state your name and olfioial connection? 

Mr. Mobton. C. K. Morion, nuiimj^er of {he New York and Now Jersey branch 
of the National Metal Trades AssiHriatlon omploynaMit l)uroaii. 

Mr. Leisebson. Will you state just what that einployinont Iniroau is and 
what its l)uslne.ss is? 

Mr. Morton. It is a free einployniont bureau maintained by tlie manufactur¬ 
ers who are nieml)ers of our association for the pur[H)t>e of securing; sklUcU 
mechanics employed in the metal trades. 

Mr. Leisekson. Only skilled mechanics? 

Mr. Mobton. Only skilled inechanks. 

Mr. Leiskkson. And you represent the New York and New .Jersey branch? 

Mr. Mobton. I am manager of llio emphtying deparlment of the New York 
ami New Jersey branch. 

Mr. Leisej:m)n. And then tliero are (dher empIo.\ment <lcpnr(inents in tlie 
country imiintaliied by the National Al<*tal Trades AssociuUonV 

Mr. Morion. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lfiseusun. Alxuit how manj ? 

Mr. Morion. Fourtwii. 

Mr. Lusekson. fan you tell us what led the Natloiail Metal Trades Asso¬ 
ciation to establish those emplo^Muent de]>artmeiilsV 

Mr. Morton. The mnsl of securing elUclent emidoyoes In the several Indus¬ 
tries which they r(*presentod. 

Mr. Lf.iserson. could not get tliem through jirhate employment ofllces? 

Mr. iloHToN. I don’t know that they ever tried that, 

Mr. Ijtsebson. And they could imt get IIkmu through the mwvspaper adver¬ 
tisements? 

Mr. Morton. Not etneUmt laJp. 

Mr. 1a:isi;uson. You think the sjslom that >'>\j hu\t‘ <‘iial)les .^ou to jdek out 
onWlent help? 

Mr. ^AIokton. It does. 

i\Ir. la.isKB.soN. \\ dl joti desci’ilio brhdly just what .\our system is that en¬ 
ables jou I" do tliat ? 

Mr. Mouiov. My duties require me to interview, register, investigate, select, 
and send to the manura<-lurers wlio are momhers of our association any clasa 
of skilled lu'lp coining under the classitication listed hy the National Metal 
Trades Asso<-UUion. For that purpose we reipiin' every applhTint who ap- 
lilies f<ir <‘mi)Ioyment to till in tin tipplication form for emiiloyinent, staling his 
full name, his addres.s, the date, his ng<‘, whether he is married or single, his 
nationaUiy, number of depemlonts, Ids occupation, and, if he has n specialty, 
the siH'clalty. 

Mr. Leihf.rson. I^nlon afTiljalions? 

Mr. Morton. Don’t ask ihmn about that. 

Mr. Leisehson. You liave no qm'stlons on that? 

Mr. Morton. Nothing on our application lilanks c<meerning that. 

Mr. LEtsEitsoN. (kui you furnish us a copy of jonr application blank? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. I haven’t it with me, but I can send It to you. 

(The blank forms referred to were sulmiiiUHl In prlnteil form.) 

Mr. Leisf.rson, If you will, send it to tlic c<»mmission. 

Ml*. Mobton. I will do that. Then we rcKpilre them to give the name of tlie 
la.st employer, tlie addre.ss, the lengtli of time employed, in what enpaeity, why 
he left, and the w’uges lie rcs'etved; and we nxiulre them to give two addi¬ 
tional references of concerns for whom they have been employed, covering the 
same information. 

Mr. Leiserson. Do you get reports from the employers every w’(K?k or every 
month after the people that vv’ere dlschargtHl and hired aside from the men 
that come Into your ofllce? 

Mr. Mobton. Yes; w*e get them daily, 

Mr. Leiserson. A daily report of tlie num!>er of men lure<l and discharged? 

Mr. Mobton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. What Is the purpose of that? 

Mr. Morton. The purpose of that is to enable us to assist employet^s who 
have been laid off because of slackness in his particular trade by informing 
him of an opening with some other member who iniglit use his services, and 
to enable us to keep a record of a man’s service with the company, lo that 
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wlion he nprllos to U8 for employment we won’t have to cause him lo wait 
until ^\e can investigate his record to see whether we can use him or not. 

Mr. Lkihkhsox. That Is to say* yon keep up the man’s ree«>r(l In this way 
without his actually coming; to the otlice? Yon get your reports from the em¬ 
ployer wliere he la at a given time, whether he is working hi a place or dls- 
chnrge<l? 

Mr. Mohton. As soon ns he Is employed hy the inonihers of our association. 

Mr. LEiSHiSON. About how many men have you rmirds of that were In your 

Mr. Mokton. We have over 11,000; that is, who have made personal applica¬ 
tion at the bureau for (‘mployiueiil. I don’t know how many we have who- have 
npT'lled to the companies lor employment and whose applications have lietm sent 
to us. 

Mr. I.KTstTHsox. You have tho.se records also? 

Mr. Morton. Yes. 

Mr. Ij’;isf;kson. Oan you tell us the reason that this record is kept of sldlled 
employeos and not common laborers? 

Mr. Morton. The majority of tin* Tnanufaclurers that are meinhers (yf our 
as.sorialion employ only sKiilod mechanics. xSome of them wonhi probably 
em|»ioy only huJf a dozen lalion'rs, 

Mr. I.FusERsoN. Don’t most of them have foumlries? 

Mr. liloHToN, iS'o; we luive nothing to <lo widi foumliy help. 

Mr. I.F.IHER 80 N. The fouridryrnen are not in connection with you? 

Mr. Morton. No, sir. 

Mr. Leiserhon. Aren’t they in .some of your agencies; for example, the Md- 
wtmkee agency of the Metal Trad<‘ and Founders’ Association? 

Mr. IMorton. I could not tcl! you that. 

Mr. l.KisKRsoN. You think the mam rca.sons they do not lake up common lalior 
Is because lli<*y don't employ enough of them? 

Mr. Momo.v. Yes, sir. 

Mr. T.kiskkson. Fan you give us any hlea of jour expenses to maintain your 
particular (Muplojintsit oltice? 

Mr. Mokton. About $3,r»<K) a year. 

Mr. liKisK.usoN, About Jp3,500 u j<'ar? 

Mr. Morton. Yes. 

Mr. t.irrsEusoN. And you place approximately how many men? 

Mr. ^Morton. From T.'MH) to 2. (HR). 

Mr. Lkisebson. So that it costs jou about $1.50 per j)>b? 

Mr. DIorton. Yea, air. 

Mr. Lkihcrson. And your assoeiatlon, you charge nothing to the employee? 

Mr. Morton. Nothing to the employ<‘e. 

Mr. l.hisKusoN. Yonr association i-onsiders that a good investment, in order 
to have records.-so that you can get wJiat you consider etlicieiit help? 

Mr. Morton. Yea. 

Mr. Dkiskuson. Have you ever found any objection on the part of the men 
to patronizing your otticc? 

Mr. Morton. I tH^'g your pardon. 

Mr. Lnrsr.RsoN. Have you ever found that the men ohjoctetl to patronizing 
your ofl'ice for any reason? 

Mr. Morton. No, sir. 

Mr. Lkihehson. Yini only place from 1.500 to 2,000 men—what In the total 
number of eraployeea, approximately, of nil of the employers \vho are jnembens 
of your purticular branch? 

Mr. Morton. 1 <Tin onty give you tlic number coming under our organlz^ition. 

Mr. LEist8.soN. Yes. 

Mr. Morton. It would be from seven to ten thousaml. 

Mr. Leiskrson. From seven to ten thoustmd? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiskuson. You would say, npproxInmteTy, how many employees do 
these employers hire every year In order to maintain the force of 10.000? You 
have a record of the men hire<l ami dismissed? Approximately, what would 
thiit be? 

Mr. Morton. About 2,5(Xt, 

Mr. Leisebson. Do you mean to say that all of these employers that have 
10,000 ^'Inployees hire only 2.500 a year? 

Mr. MoR'roN. I^tueau that the help w'ould fluctuate !n a year*s time probably 
that many. 
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Mr. Leisebsox. I moan the actual hiring. How many people are actually hlrM 
by all those employers who erni>loy those men iu ov(ii*r to maliuaiu a force of 
lO.lXX)? Wouldn’t it bo Jilniost 10,000 more? 

Mr. Mokton. I can md answer tliat question directly In that way. Some 
employ as much as, for instance, in the machinery Industry, In the tool and die 
Hue, one of our shops In particular has men who have been «‘mployed by them 
for six or elglit years, and where they would employ 2r« to l>0 die makers, 
where they keep steadily emplojing 2o to 80. they might not have an oiionlng 
for a man more than three m* four times during a year. 

Mr. Lkiseuson. I am not considering particular instancies. You placed in 
those firms, say, from 1,500 to a jear. Ih'sides llial, the firms tlaunselves 
employ men at their gales. Approximately wliat number of men are Idnsl al the 
gates? You have records of thosi?? 

Mr. Mouton, Wo supi*ly ai>proximutely two-thirds. Wo sujiply appri»xl- 
mately a little over one-thlrd. 

Mr. Liusmison. (’an you give a reusiui \\liy two-thirds of the einplo.Mvs woidd 
rather go directly to the xvorks than come to your otMn'? 

3ilr. MouioN. That Is be< :ivjse the plants witere lliose men apply, rather lliari 
cona‘ to the onice. are located ho far from our einploj niiMU bureau that we are 
unable to secure the lielp us rapidly as llnw iummI it. Most of them are emer- 
getieu'S, emergency reipicsts for help. ^ on umlerstaml we represent the shlp- 
rei»airing indiistr.v, ami before I came liorc this tnoming, at half-past 0, 1 had 
calls tor 25 men lu one of our repair jaids. Those men vvlll he laid <»IT day 
after t<»*morrow. 

Mr. Lkiskuson. And when a man applies directly at a plant for a jioKltloii 
and he i.s employed, tliat fact is Iraiisnuited b.\ an olliccr of that factory to 
your otliee? 

Mr. Mouton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LusKitsoN. H’s mime and his rcconl. Ids npidlcation? 

Mr. Rloarox. Yes, sir. 

Rlr. LmsKKsoN. Do you look up Ids record In ordiT to find wltetlier ho is nn 
efllei<ml man? 

Mr. Mouton. We indicate on his record the fact tliat that day lie enb-red the 
employ oi Hiat company. 

Mr. l.Ei-O'u.soN. If you find In your record something against that man, do 
you notify the conqmny of that fact? 

Mr. Mouton. No, sir. 

Mr. Lkiskuson. Y'ou make no notification to the company of the man’s record? 

Mr. Mokton. Net unle.ss there are some partletilar reasoits. If a man has 
be<*n discharged from a company for InetFiciency in one line ami we lane that 
ris’ord noted ou his card and \se lind that he has ctit<‘i vsl th<‘ employment of some 
other emnpuny, we would notify that company of that fact. 

Mr. Leiskeson. Then wliy do you keeji the rm>r<l? 

Mr. RIokton. So that, as I stated before, wlicn a mati comes lo us for a 
position-- 

Mr. LEiRmsoN. I mean the other record, where the (‘mj)l<».\e(‘ apiilus directly. 
Ids record Is transferred to your office, as I understand? 

Rlr. RIorton. Yea. sir. 

Rlr. Leiskeson. Wliy Is that record kept if it la not to assist you to tell 
other employers as to the qualificathais of that man? 

Mr. Morton. It is kept, ns I stated a while ago, so that when n man 
to us for employment we will not have to delay him In sending 1dm to u iioslthm 
by looking up his referouct‘S. 

Mr. Leisekson. It Is not for the purjKise of informing the employer who 
hired him with regard to his record? 

Rlr. RIobton. It could be used for that purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it uschI for that purjiuse In any case that you have 
ever known of? 

Mr. Morton. Yes. 

Mr. Leiskeson. Have you ever hud cases whore the employer liireil a maa 
i»nd you then notified the employer that this man liml a bad record? 

Rlr. Mobton. 1 don’t rememlier of any. 

Mr. LEi 8 >ai 80 N. You don't remember of cases of that kind? 

Mr. Mobton. No, sir. 

Mr. Leisbbson. If a man hud proved dishonest In one place, that would !>c 
registered In your office? 

Mr. Mobton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lkiskusox. If Hint man afterwards socuroil a position with one of your 
nicniber.s, wouhl you notify the meinlx'r tiuit he had been discliargcd? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lkihicuson. You Iinve done that in cases? 

Mr. Mouto.n. I have not. 

Mr. Liciskbson. But it would lie done? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lkiskrson. Wliat ()thor reaM>n besides dishonesty would convoy—would 
ytui conviy to an employer? 

Mr. Morton. If a man had gone to one of the members of our nssoelntlon 
which manufactunal a <‘(Ttaln product ami he was found to be incompetent 
luid was employed tiy another company manufacturing the same kind of a 
pro<luct, or if lie was—I will not say employed, if It was asked of me if this 
man applying for employment to this company reqn(*st(‘d of me to inform them 
whether i liad a rec<u*<l of him, and I found Unit lie was Incompetent in a shop 
inanufactiirtrig the same kind of a product, I would slate to the company that 
lie was IrH-ompetent. 

Mr. TjasiaisoN. If a man wore a luijor agitator, wouhl you inform tlie em- 
plo.ver of flial fact? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lkihiuhon. l>on‘t you think tliat gives your association a dangerous 
power over individuals? 

Mr. Morton. We iiave never had nn opportunity of using It, so I don't know, 

Mr. I.KisBRsoN. Bill you would tlo tlmt inuhT tliose clrcuiustunces? 

Mr. Moutov. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Lkiskrson. Is that it? 

Air. Morton. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Lkiskrson. llaie you read ovia* our i>lan of a national system of labor 
ex(*hang(‘? 

Mr. Morton. I Imve. 

Mr. Lkiskrson. Jiuve you any remarks to make about that? 

Mr. Morton. As it partliailarly relat»‘s to the mechanics and comes under 
our classitication, I do not tlilnk tiiat a Government free-employment bureau 
could do (he work tliat onr einployiiKMit l*un*au Is d(dng, for (he reason that 
as a manager of an employment bureau for our association I am an employee 
of every manufacturing concern that is a member of our association, and a 
j’cquest uiion me for lu'lp 1?^ virtually a demand. 1 assume a personal Interest 
in Slicing tliat the ooinpany in need of tlmt help gets tliat particular help at the 
time it is most neede<l. 

Afr, Lkiskrson. Woiilil not a State employment office do the same thing? 

Mr. 1\Iokton. I do lud iMdU've that it could, for the reason that the scope of 
work (hat wouhl 1 m‘ covered liy tlu' State freiMunployment bureau or National 
free-employment bureau would be too wide for tliem to give the personal atteu- 
ti»ai and the ]mrtlcular attention that any particular Industry would require. 

Mr, i.Ei.swusoN. Tliat is to say. tliat your only objection is that It would be 
so inclusive that it would not give ciiougli special attention to your particular 
department? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lkiskrson. But If it were possible to so organize It that the exchange 
Avould be worked in «iepartineuts with one person in chtirge of tlie metal-trade 
department, just as you are, do you think it could be worked under tliose clr- 
ouinstunces? 

Mr. MoRiTiN. I do not believe that could be done. 

Mr. liEisKRsoN. You have heard that the Boston Fi*ee Employment Office sup¬ 
plies members of your assoclntion In great numbers? 

Mr. Morton. Yi^s, sir; I Imve heard that. I am very familiar with jthose 
State free-employment bureaus. I had charge of the Indiana State Free Em¬ 
ployment Bureau myself. I originated and brought into existence the systems 
that they use there. 

Mr. Leiseeson. And your experience leads you to believe that they could not 
handle this work properly? 

Mr. Morton. They could not. 

Mr. I 4 EISERS 0 N. Will you Just state the reason? 

Mr. Morton. The reason as I stated—that Is, my first reason, the one that I 
stated R'-whlle ago. Another reason Is that In the experience I have had the 
scope of the work'*ft too bnmd to be covered by these bureaus; and secondly, 
mechanics know that they would not receive the same attention they would to 
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a nianufiieturors’ employmont bumiii. Consequently they do not Ro to those 
bureaus to reRlster for employnieiit. 

Mr. I.KIMEBSO.N. Have you known en.ses where there Is a State employment 
oUlce, and also one of your association olllees, and where the State employment 
offlee does more business titan yours—that Is, with skilled meehaitlca—for 
your memhers? 

Mr. MoaroN. Please state that ORaln. 

Mr. I.EtsEKsoN. For liusttinee, In the city of Milwaukee there Is a national 
metal-trades' association, similar to yours, and also a Stale free-employment 
ofllce; and the State freo-emitloyment ollice supplies more skilled men to mem¬ 
hers of your association than your own olHce does. 

Mr. Mobton. We have no national nK'tal-tnules’ association with an em¬ 
ployment luireau located In Milwaukee'. The manufacturers’ a.ssoelation has a 
bureau there'. 

Mr. I.EISEKSON. The National Metal Trades and Foumlers’ .Yssodatlon, Mr. 
Fairbanks has charge. 

Mr. Mouto.n. K Is an employers’ association, Is It not? 

Mr. l.EisKKsON. Ye's. sir; emplo.vers In the nielal trade's—not merchants and 
manuracturers. hut the .Mel.il Tra'les and I'onialeivs' Association—the Iwal 
hraiK'h of the Natloiml Metal Trades .\ssi>ciation. 

Mr. Moaro.v. It was my understajaling that that was an employer.s’ associ¬ 
ation whose memhership was composed of manufacturers that wt're not me'iubers 
of the National Metal Trades. 

Mr. I.Ei.sEitsoN. No; memhers of the Nallonal Mi-tal Trades. 

Mr. MouroN. I’os-ihly some of them were, hut .some of them were not, 

Mr. I.EisEiisoN, No; memhers arc excluslvidy of the metal trade and doing 
bu.slne.ss exactly as yiai do. Itut that is Immaterial. 

Mr. Mouton. I have a list of the It hranclies of the National Metal Tradea 
A.ssoelation: liostiai, C'lilcago. Cleveland, Cinciniiuti. Hartford, Indlanapolia, 
New Haven, New York, Providence, .‘tt. Louis, Sprluglleld, Moline, and 
Worcester, 

Mr. Lkisebson’. Milwaukei' is not Included. 

Mr. Moit'o.s. No. sir. 

Commissi a.er O’Connkll. In these employment aRcnclos you have given, 
these dozen c,ties or more, do you send liifiM'malion hackwarii and forward to 
each other—exchange liiformalion as to emplo.Nces that are not to be employesl 
because of certain records? 

Mr. Moiito.v, No, sir. 

Commissioner (VConnell. Ho not interchange at all the reasons why peatplo 
should not ho employeil? 

Mr. Mouton. None has ever come to my notice. 

Comml.sslouer H'Con.m:i,i.. It an empheer employs a man at his shop without 
going tlirough your ollice he rejKirt.s tluit to jour ollice, does he'—one of your 
members? 

Mr. Morton. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner O'Coxnei.i,. If your re'cords show that he for some reason or 
other ks not a projK'r jicrsun to employ, he is then discharged, Is he, by the em¬ 
ployer, or let go? 

Mr. Morton. We have not had occasion to use It for that purpose. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r.. If one of the memhcr.s had a strike, if his employees 
went on a strike—maehiuists, siiy—and auolher of jour members evauled ma¬ 
chinists, would they give these men on a strllce for another employer work, or 
would that be a reason for not employing them? 

Mr, Morton. I don’t believe that I understand you clearly on that. Will you 
repeat that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. For lastance, if one of your members had a strike 
over In Jersey and another member employing a similar class of skilled labor— 
machinists, say—In New Y'ork wanted machinists, would the fact that these 
machinists in New York had worked for one of your memhers and was on a 
strike be a sufficient reason for that employer In New York not employing them? 
Do you keep a record of any kind showing that? 

Mr. Morton. We keep a record of the employees, or of the members of the 
association. If this man applied to us for employment he probably would not 
he asked It he went on a strike, and he would be sent to this concern that needed 
this help. * 

Commissioner O’Conneli. If It was ascertained that he did go on the strike, 
and that they were on a strike—having a strike—would he be employed if that 
was discovered? 
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Mr. Morton. T)iat would be up to the foreman or superintendent of the plant 
ttiut nc'eded the help. We would Inform him that he had left the employment 
of the company, and had left because there was a strike, and ask him If ho 
wimUMi to tuke tlie mun. 

(^oinmLssioner O’Connell. Do you koep a record in your ofTicc of the strikes 
of your luembers? 

Mr. AIouton. Wc keej) roc^ords of the strikes of the plants, but not a record of 
the oinployt.H»s who have ^one on strikes at the plants. 

ConimlaHloner O’Ccnnkil. They are not checked up In any w'ay by their 
cards or asked whether they are on a strike? 

Mr. MotnoN, No, sir. 

Ciujimlssloner O'Con.nktl. aVny record made of them by questions ^vhen they 
seek eniployinenl as to whether they hud l>oen on strike in any place? 

Mr. AIimioN. In some iustuncos we nmki? a record of that sort. If a man 
has been particularly aKKn'Ssivo and has cause<l a ^reat deal of notoriety be¬ 
cause* of (hat a^^:;r(‘,''sivell(*ss, we may remcmlier that man; I)Ut the other men 
wlio K‘> <nit on a s(rik(‘ wo would not. 

Mr. Lktskuhon. Will you lurnl^^h tlie commission, ph-ase, with a full set of 
ti»e forms mid rerords (liat you kwp? 

Mr. Mokton. Yes, sir. 

('jMimussioiV'P 1^AM,AUT>. Do you feel that perhaps while the l^tate employ* 
ment bureau mlcht not take the place of your employment bureau, do you feel 
tiiat the State employment biua'uu wuul'.l lx* satisfactorv for uuskiilod workers? 

iMr. Moiiton. Yoh; 1 believe It could do a ftreat deal of ko(m1 In that respe<*t. 

(’ommlssloner (jrARRKT.soN. I umU’rstood y<ni to say tiiat a system of Govern¬ 
ment employment awncies could not suceossfuily serve the purpose that Is now 
served by the a;:eney of llie type of yours. In your opinion, could any form of 
employment ajreney that could not he wholly dominatcH.! by men whom you 
represent as employer fill, in your opinion, that mission? 

Mr. Mohton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakiu-itson. TIint Is all. 

Cbalrman Wausii. Any other qiiosiion? That will be all, thank you, Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr. Lkiseuson. Iilr. Chairman, I would like to recall, for one question, Mr. 
Mart*. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEOROE A. MARE—Recalled. 

^Ir. T.KisF.naoN. Is there any system. Mr. Marr, of lattf>oinK seamen In order to 
show tlie sort of p(M>ple tiiat you would not want to reemploy? 

Mr. Maku. Alisolutely no—timt is ratluT an absurd question. 

Mr. Lkihkrson. May I ask you, liave you any Idea w’here that rumor is from? 

Mr. Mark. I have seen U illu.stralt^l In a .seaman’s trade pai>or a.s a cartoon, 
ami I think—spi*akin^ from memory, I think it stated that a system of that 
kind was followed in forei;rn countries, hui I am quite sure that it never wa.s 
for the puriMKse of lirandin^r a man as u;j:ainst reemployment or anything of 
that klml. but for the identification of dock laborers, whom they knew better 
by numbers than by mnm's. 

■Mr. l.KisKRsoN. Is there any system of identification, like that by tattoolnjt, 
In your assoeUitlun? 

Mr. Marr. Never; on the T.akos, every man that works on Lake vos.sels- 

Mr. Lelserson (Interniptlnj;!. And you know' that certainly? 

Mr. Marr. Oh, absolutely; the Ihlng Is loo absurd. Never could have been. 
The class employnl on Lake vessels would not sulunlt to that sort of thing; 
and no employer or vessel owner would want to degrade the man with a thing 
of that kind. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Lkiskr.son. That is all. 

Chalrnmii Wai.sh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Marr. Call your next. 

TESTIMONY OF MBS. S. J. ATWOOD. 

Mr. Leiserson. Will you state your name, Mr.s. Atwoo<I? 

Mrs. Atwood. Sarah J. Atwot>d, No. 12 Stale Street, New York City. 

Mr. IxisKRSoN. What Is your business, please? 

MrSo Atwood. Employment agency business. 

Mr. LfcusKRSOEW^cIow long have you N^en in the employment-agency business? 

Mrs. Atwo<m>, Tw’enty-two—nearly 23 years. 

Mr. Leisebson. What kind of help to you supply? 
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Mrs. Atwood. Bverythlnjj that gut‘s for dirt movinj?, railroad worlr, iiquediict 
uni eaual \TOirfc. 

Mr. IJCISEESON. How many people do you employ iu j»)ur olfii*e to do this 
work? 

Mrs. Atwood; Well, in tl»€ New York offiec I have about five. 

Mr. Have you other offices? 

Mrs. Atwood. No; at present, m». 1 have nm from five to nine oflires In dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country np nnril tfie last two years. 

Mr. Lbmebson. And J^>p^oxl^la1:ely hoAV many do you furnish? 

Mrs. A'rwooii. I could not say. It is so'dilTen-uc In different years. 

Mr. LKisEiiaor?. Say tn tlie last year. 

Mrs. Atwood. It would run anywhere from 2.000 to lo.iMK) according" to the 
dilTeri'iit years, and the demand, and the number of offices. 

iAfr. Lkiskuso.n, 'JMie last year— 1013—-about Iioav iiuuiy? 

Mrs. Atwood. I should say iu Ibid, perhaps, to 2,8<K) of the unskilled 

labor; ani! I think al)out a thousand more of skllliMl lubur—perhap.s 1.7)00 
more of sklllwi labor—that is. foremen and heuiliuen. 

Idr. l.FisKKsoN. Any women? 

Mrs. Atwood. Not at all. Oceaslonally a man and wife ou a farm. 

Mr. liEisEKsoN. And you char;co fees—how much? 

Mrs. Atwood. I char:.;e eommou labor $‘2, but tliat varies. In about one-lmlf 
df the poaltloiw I till the employer pays it, 

Mr. J.KKsKHsoN. Do you not char;:e the workman when the employer pays? 

Mrs. Atwood. Not at all when the employer pays it; only ch.irfte one side. 
In farm labor I char;:(* $2 to the emplo.ser, uiut nearly all of those rases 
they ask to have $1 of it deducted from the employee on the first pay, making 
each one staiul $1. 

Mr. hmsKKsoN. In order to supply 2 .So<j or approximately 4,000 you men^ 
th>ned till together- 

Mrs. Atwood (iuternipilnir). 

Mr. Letsebsoii (eontimiin^r). You have to employ five clerks. 

Mrs. Atw(h)d. I Iia\e from thiee to five, somi*rinie.s six or seveo. Part of 
those are -oadmen. 

Mr. l.KJsi i.soN. And yon pive your own serviees to It as W'ell? 

Mfs. Atwood. 1 do. 

Mr. Leiskrson. Ho yon have from six to sevim peojjie to i)!ace 2,800. 

Mrs. Atwood. But y«>ti undorstand, that nNo earries tho rourlmen, the d<'^ 
Ilrery men. The delivery man comes in and work.s out of the office. He gm's 
out on the roa<l- 

Mr. I.KiSEKsoN (interrupting). Ton moan a.s a ])ilol? 

Mrs. Atwood. Yes, sir. ConwHiuently it makes about half that muuber at 
the olhee w'ould be all tlint would l>e necessary. 

Mr. Leisersow. Cun you j:ive ns a ffoneral idea as to the approximate cost 
to your office for every position .secured? 

MrSv Atavood. No; I could not. It would dliT^M* so ^insitly that it w'onld not 
be possible. The condftiojjs are so entirely different under different conditions 
tiiat it Is Impossible. I could not pLvo it. 

Mr. Letsrbson. Do you cr)nshler that the licensing ami regulation that the 
State law provides is desirable? 

Mrs, Atw?k)d. Tes, air—and no. I would consider that a law' all over the* 
TTulted States for one license—one form, one contract, one law for cneh State 
to live up to, w'ouhl be of great nsslsianoe: but 1 do not believe if you uwan 
your law, your snggestfon—that it is feasible. 

Mr. Leiserson. ^Vell, will you give us your reas))!!.**? 

Mrs. Atwood. First, I can see nothing in tlie hulletln 8yst<'m, for example. 
I heard yesterday, mentioned by one of the witnesses here, that they received 
a bulletlt! every bvo weeks. Suppose that bulletin Is every day. I have ro- 
c^eived at my agency a specific order for a certain number of men. I <lo not 
go one roan over that order, unfess I have already telegraphed or telephoned 
those people to ascertain if they will Increase, that onier before I till the 
ontf‘r. If an order is over ^ hours old when I get my men together I tele¬ 
phone or telegraph, and I ask them if thsit order atlU stands unflUe<l, and it 
may be that they have picked up 50 men in that thne. But if not, then I ship 
my full crowd forward. Frequently circumstances change hourly. We are 
not dealing with goods on the .shelf. I can not .see how a bolletin statlnjf that at 
a certain point 50 men were needed, why you coulda’t Judge anything about It; 
the men wouitf in from all over the country. 
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Mr. Lki.skb.son. Wouldn't It )>" iw)s.sil)le, if distributing the bulletin merely 
gives'you general Inforiuation tliat in this town so many people are wanted on 
I his jmrtieuhir day. If you want to go there for this kind of work, apply to 
yoiir loeai einpiovmerit ofliee, and find out whether that bu.sine.ss is still open. 

Mrs. Atwood. It might do. But, again, the particuiar kind of labor that I 
deal vvilh would drift there just about once; and we go out and verify and make 
e.vtrii Inquiries, and at the very small towns those people are not allowed to He 
around and wait there for employment. When the sea.son of unemployment 
conies, they don't drI/'t into these towns to look up work, but they drift here to 
the city for the winters, where It is ea.sy, and at the small places it would 
not be possible to cover every little town, and I tlilnk that the men who would 
drift to those places and in two days he disaiipointed, would be known all over 
the United Stales, and 1 lielleve It would he of great harm. 

Mr. I.EisEiisoN. Bet's get back to the otlier question- 

Mrs. Atwood. Yes. 

Mr. I.F.iRERsoN. 1)0 you con.sldi'r ttie law wldeti created the ofllce of commis¬ 
sioner of lleenses In New York City, and the licensing of your business and the 
reguintliig of It, a de.slrable law? 

Mrs. Atwood. I do. 

Mr. Bf.isekson. Will you give us the reason for that? 

Mrs. Atwood. I tbink that law, strictly adhered to, Is enough to cleanse the 
business of everything that can he considered uudeslrahle In connection with 
employment agencies. 

Mr. Beiseiison. Bs It strictly adheml to? 

Mrs. Atw<)OD. Oh, probably not. lOmpbqmeiit agents, like the rest of eitlEens, 
are good or had, yon know. 

Mr. Beiheuson. Well, T mean the regulation on the part of llie State or the 
city—Is that strictly enfoned? 

Mrs. Atwood. I think our license commissioners, as Judges, hare done their 
very best. . , 

Mr. I.EISEIISON'. I\) yon think they lane aceonqilished the purposes of the 
law, to remove the undesirable features? 

Mrs. Atwood. .\s fast as they could si'C it. 

Mr. Beiseieson. Do you think tiiey are slow in seeing It? 

Mrs. Atwimid. Ih'rhaps not, when wi' change them every four years. Each 
one tins got to have his time for evperioiice, and I llnd tliat the tirst year in 
each ease Is given up to i‘xperieiice. I tliink that would be another thing 
with the organization by the (loverninent. Your first three yeans will be a 
seliool for your employees. ,\fter ihre<* years, I eonshler the employee Is getting 
worth keeping. You have got to train your empbiyees first. 

Mr. I.KisEHSON. Have you any other criticism besides those that you have 
niailo of the general plan? 

Mrs. Atwood. Yes, sir. I would lil;e to speak of the matter of rerwrtlng 
pri\ate agencies, If this goes Into elTect, of reporting to your main otliee, to 
your clearing house. It does not seem to nu' that wouht he a fair business 
proposition for a hnsim'ss man to ask for another business man to take his 
private business and report It every day to his competitor. 

Mr. Beiseieson’. I'o yon eonskler the furnishing of jobs Is a private busi¬ 


ness? „ ^ . 

Mrs. Atwood. 1 should eonshler that the hooks at my oflloe are. I give 
them to the license commissioner each day, give them all the Information I give 
to my particular employers, except what Information I give to the laborer. 

Mr. Beisekson. Is It your idea that this information would require the de¬ 
tails and names of people? 

Mrs. Atwood. I understood so from your saying that each order should be 
reported dully and In full. , , „ ...... .. . 

Mr. Leisebson. No ; but would you have any objection to stating the number 
of people wanting them, and the number of people placed, the occupations? 

Mrs. Atwood. Yes. it you mean that I am to comply with the suggestion here 
that the business Is to be—that an effort Is to be made to seenre all this business 
for the Government offlees. 1 would be giving them to my competitors, and 
giving him an opportunity to make his offer- 

Mr. Leisebson. Without stating the name of your employer or employee. 

Mrs. Atwood. There could be no possible objection to It. 

Mr. Eeiskbson. There could not be? 

Mrs, Atwood. Mt a possible one. » , 

Mr Leisebson. That ia what I thought, nuO what I had in mind. 
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Mrs. Atwood. At the present time we reix>rt iluily to the license commis¬ 
sioner every mun sliipped, ami where lie goes; and so far the licensu coinmis- 
sion ollice has not Interfered in any particular tliat I have ever heard of with 

''"mu^^Leiserson. Then you would not object to a similar report being sent 
to the Government ofllce? 

Mrs Atwood. No inissible objection. Now there Is one other point here— 
the $1 fee I do not think that would be fair to the agents. In most instances 
the men that come to me—I book 50 men, say, for an order, and ship them 
without the collection of any fw. I never register or keep no list of employees- 
onlv of a man’s name whom I have a jiositlon for. 'J’he position comes hrst, 
ami I emplov the man afterwanls. I book him ami send him to the work, tak¬ 
ing his name and address, and ho signs a legal diKlnctlon .shivt for Ids fare or 
f(>e or whatever I may have to be obliged to deduct from him. In that In- 
'sta'nce there Is no passing of any money. He ilws not evim have to jirovldc fiHid 
on the way to the work, and the railroad or the contractor provides the railroad 
. . , 

Mr. I.KTSF.HSON (interrupting). Now, on (hat ikiIiU— lairdon mi 

Mr^’LEmEKsov (continuing). Is there any difflcnlly to get the employers to 
advance the railroad fare? 

Mrs. Atwood. Not at all. 

Mr. I.KisEiisoii. So that the (inosiion of di-trihnting labor tlirnughout the 
country would not he held up because of the lack of transportation? 

Mrs.'.VrwooD. AhsoUitely not; If they neeil the men they will put up he fare 
And the contractor has tilaced himself In a position, if 1 ma.v exiilaln this, that 
he can not object to It. I want to give you Just one example to make this pi an. 
A vear ago last spring there was an order came from near Albany for the 
caiial works. I received the order In the afternoon, and I found out In an 
hour that that order was heing filled all o-er the eity. The order had heeii sent 
to six ofllces for 25 men. I Immediately teleiihnmsl to tlnd out wliether they 
wanted l.->0 men or 25 men. I tliltik every olliee in the Hly reeelveil that order, 
and there -ere many riiiui went uj) there, and when they got to the i mployer 
he took the h-st 25 and the halauee of them heat their way to New York (tty. 
If thero h:nl iM'on any law to Imld that omployor liabln It would have own a 
good thing, hut there'was no redre.ss. , 

Atr. I.EisEitsoN. That Is, all these agencies sent forward men? 

Mrs Atwood. Y5>s; and wdiile there was no responsihillty uiion the omplojer 
as to fare, that lieing done has gone broadcast. It was done two ^ 

And to-dav, when an employer comes to gel men, . L 

put up the fare,” and he admits by his answer to that quest on that If lu ex- 
p!its to get those men he Is obliged to pay It, that fact showing that he needs 

‘'Mr^’LEisEHSON. Does that happen that offices will dupUeato o''''"'*— 

Mrs. Atwood. No; It does not happen very often here liec-aiise It could not. 

A man would not go to Itrooklyn without his fare. „nHl 2 o’clock 

(’halrman Wxr.sii. At this point the commission will ndjoum until 2 oclock 
And when we reconvene It will be In the reception room oriposlte the » 

office, on the floor below, tor this room Is to he used for another purpose this 

"T'rhereupon. at 12.4.5 o’clock p. m., a reces.s was taken until 2 o’clock p. m., 
of Tuesday, May 19, 1914.) 

AFTER RECESS—2 P. M. 

TESTIHONT OF KBS. AT-ttfOOD—Continued, 

Mr. Leiserson. Mrs. Atwoml, you said you have a few additional statements 

^'’Mrs'lTW(SD.’'Mny I ask first, did you ask me the question how many com¬ 
mon laborers, or how many carpenters I sent out during the past year? 

M^k^lT^”-TSrwu.V“f;.a^ After I got onto tt, I was asked 
thaAuestlon outelde, and I made a lltUe Hit dnrhiK Vwpen'Jers a“d 

shipments during the year was 4,ffi51 ^“Xhaads, « 

The hnlance Tnade up of cooks and blacksmiths, larm nanu^ -rt 
mS JS^l^ an^tTbalaSce. making up a total of 8,.557. from the New 

York office only. 
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Mr. LiifsEBsoN. Have you found out wliat it cost you to send them out? 

Mrs. .\rwooix No; I did not ^'o into that to tlnd out, becan.se It varies .so 
much, and It tvooid ainiost luive to be jriven to you in writing, as to the 
(IltVcrmt places. In keeping the employees, probalily one-half of those em¬ 
ployees who were kept at the oilice wouhi l>e road men, makes a list of about 
four to live at the oilice all th(^ tinie, and olliers going and coming, working a 
day and out again. There Is still on(> tpiestiou asked me here. I wa.s asked 
about how any one part of the country cotild be bulletined to know what was 
going on In any psirt of the country. In having my office, it may be of Interest, 

I tiave kept the nine offices running, when 1 have out' at Portland, itreg.. Unite, 
Mont., Ogden, I’tah, Sail l.ake, Denver, Kan.su.s City, Omaha, and Chicago, 
then east ii.s far as Philadelphia, New York, and Roanoke, Va. I found 
that if there was .sometliing nimored on the liowery Psday, I could leave liere 
this afternoon an<l go on, by day after to-morrow into Chicago, and my olHc'e^ 
was fully InI'onned liy wliat the men on the nsid call the Hobo Gazette; and ' 
really, the workingmen are better iiifornn'd in these things than anyone, 
tudess it is some of llu' large coiKractors in immediate touch with It, and the 
Information is most accnrato. 

Mr. I.iciMciisov. Ari' they informed accurately? Isn’t it a fact that great 
numbers of working men travel across tlio country on rumors as to wliere 
positions are, ami wlien they gel there liny don’t llnd any? 

Mrs. Atwood. Tliey are pretiy sure, ami >ou can ascertain pretty near the 
condition of any camp; ami I venture that I can go down to the lUiwery to-day 
nnd give yon tlie Information in an liour of almost any camp in this country 
right from the men, and pretiy near the conditions and wages. Tliey know 
pretty close. 

Mr. IjiiNEKKoN. In regard to whotiior tlie position is ofien, you s.aid tills morn¬ 
ing (hat these men might hear of a posilion, but when they get there it miglit 
not- 

Mrs. Atwimh) (Intorrnpllngl. That might bo true of a bulletin, but speaking 
of how the workingmen know wliat Is going on—wla-n the doublo tracking of 
the I'liion Pacitic Railroad uas going on, when they built the Tidewater 
from Norfolk to Portsmouth, there was two years’ work, sternly work, nnd the 
condition of work on tliese lines would Is* perfectly .satisfactory, for if they 
landed in Chicago In February or March, it would be Just the same, and on 
all of that work ciaitraiiors paid 1li(> faro, and if a man stayed 90 days, they 
gave it to liiin fias', wliich gave him an incentive to remain, to stay, and it 
he left under 90 days, lie uiiderslc,od lie would lose tliat. There was one 
point mori'—perhaps 1 am .skipping Uie question you would like to ask? 

Mr. Ijoisitiisort. No. 

Mrs. ATwoon. I want to .show that the employment oltici's are lowering 
wages, having that effect. I have found in each instance—in my Cliicago office, 

I was tliere working in conjunclion witli tlie city agency, and in New York I 
worked Just tlie same as I have in every city, with every charily orgairtzatloii, 
with tlie Pri.son .\s.soclatloii Fnioii, and if 1 can place a man I will help any 
one to do it, Init I found tliat in every Instance they called on me for help to 
place some one—I will only specify one liistaiiee here tliat may explain It. 
Yesterdny msin. wlien I left ttiis room, I went to iny office and I found an 
order oome In from tlie license comraissloner’.s agency for a man and wife, 
whtoli the.v did not Imve. 1'iie man in cluirge of my offi<-e during my absence 
Btnrtcd out with a raupie. Tliey simply stateil the wage was .fST) a month for a 
man nnd wife on a farm. Wo naturally took it for granted they had in- 
spcvtiHl the wliolo matter and found it approved. Wlien we arrived at 29 
Lafayette Street tliey said tlie man and wife would have to go to a gentleman 
away out In Harlem again. Tlioy took another train and went. At $35. Now, 
wltliout knowing the conditions, asking nothing, we carried them out and back 
again, but when we got there we found it wa.s $35 a month and a house, three 
small rooUKS that would liave to be fitted up for them to live In and board 
themselves, buy all the fixsl and pay their own railroad fare out there, and 
they might have what they raised on a small piece of ganlcn. If an employ¬ 
ment agency, licensed In New York, did tliat, they would take our license away 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Lusemon, Of course, you don’t mean to say every employment office 
would absolutely have to be run os Inefficiently as you stated this particular 
case was handled? 

Mrs. Atwoob. * would not have to be, oh, no; but you have got to pick your 
man, nnd he knows and takes his orders, and It is his business and he has got 
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to be required by law to do it, and in our work we scn<l out blanks and I nxvi^t 
know all the particulars. 

Mr. Lei.skbkon. That Is to say, if the .same rule were enforccsl by the Ihvnse 
commissioner against the private eii]pi4)yment agency, tlu'y should be enforcnl 
against the free agent? 

Mrs. Atw'ood. Yes; ami In the (HAe of $Sr>, I would reject the order at ray 
offlee, becanse the first question I would ask tlunu would bo the wur(‘. Kx- 
IXTit nce would loam me. Tiiey test a nain for six weeks’ or Ihr^'o uuuiths’ 
exjKM'U'nee. Wlien I had been In the business tbri^e years I found out how little 
1 knew', ami when 1 have IJi years’ experience I Just began to iind out 1 know 
HOiiiethmff ahou< it, and then I had nine offices, t»>o. 1 found out very much, 
lnde<‘d. Now, the others thouglit the interchange of labor- 

Mr. LEismist^N. The point ^ui want to make there was that In otliees, whethec 
run by priruti^ or public autluirlty, they n<*nl people (‘xpen<‘ncei| in them? 

Mrs. Atwood. It Is not. I have got valuable men, lieen with me three and 
’’four years, and I do not consider a man under a yiair or two of proper char¬ 
acter; no. 

Mr. Lr.isER.sON. What is the next point? 

Mrs. Atwood. The next point. 'I'liero Is one thing I want to bring, a com¬ 
plaint TliiTe was one yt^tmhiy. A complaint. One humlretl and fifty com- 
jilalnts or abuses, It was termed yiNterday. T would hardly consider It fair to 
the'employment ngendi-s of this city, whom I belh-ve rank with other clti/ens 
around the Cfmntry—my e\poneri«’e has learned me that—to say that 150 ci>m- 
plalnts was L50 abuses. I think TOO- 

Mr. T.ei.serson (interrupting). You don’t wvm to Imiily that 150 complaints 
were all? 

Mrs. Atwood. Abuses; not at all. 

Mr. Li-isr.HsoN'. < U* that that was all Ihe complaints tliat might have been 
made against the bu.siness? 

Mrs. Atwood. I tliink among Ihe foreign demonl, that if one man lias a 
complaint and that complaint Is hearil and crediliMi. you might have 150 Inside 
of tiirt*e days, which w’onld. all of them, upon Investigation, turn <mt not to be 
corruH’t. To gi\e an example. <luring Mr. Logert's term here I liini 15 subpicnas 
served on me by a gang of <lr(*eks who came from what they cal! the bonier 
line betwe« M Turkey and (irce« e. They are very Ignorant. Our law recpilres 
that a man shall Jiave n ciuirract in his own language that he can read. And 
I sent tlu'se men out. There was l>ut 1 man in Id im-n wlio could nw! or write, 
and I hunted the town aln'ost over to find soim* steamship agent who under¬ 
stood their vernacular and could make it understaiulahle to thes*i men. They 
were gone about two w<‘eks and thi'ii I got—without lumring from them—I W’us 
called U])on i)y an Investigator, and I wrote out arnl fouiul tliat this was tin* 
gang. I took interpreters of the language Unit I had hire<i for them, 

ami after the other side had iM'cn all hoard and a (Ireek law’yer whom they 
prmiuce<l found out that 15 or tlaan could neither n'ad nor write, but we could 
not keep them out of work on that a<Tount. 

Mr. Leihekson. What was the result of that case? 

Mrs. ATW(M)n. That was dismissed, hut there wouhl have been what we tenn 
15 abases, and it was not. We ctnildn’t learn them to read nor write, and w'e 
gave it In English; but Mr. Ilogurt, of course, dlsmlssisl the case, stating to the 
lawyer that he whould have made it undersbxxl In the beginning that he could 
not c»)me In; but I think there is something there that p^Thaps the local agent 
suffers from when he Is not to blame. 

Mr. Lkiserson. If you will take up the next point that you have In reganl to 
our plan. 

Mrs. Atwood. Tlie case of a dollar fw being charged. If I .send a man seven 
or eight hiindr^sl miles out, It would Ix^ a ^ery har<l thing to ever collect It back. 
In my business It would touch me very little; I can see instances where it 
would be ruinous. My contractors cover me with deductions, or else pay It 
them.selves. The only men from whom I colleot is sknie<l laborers, carpenters, 
and foremen. 

Mr. Letsebscw. Why should the fee be more than |1 for common laborers? 

Mrs. Atwood. It should. 

Mr. Leiskbson. In the West It Is common all through there for cornnwn-labop 
Jobs? 

Mrs. Atwood. In the summer It Is so scarce that if the employment agent 
keeps the contractors’ work they have to make tliat a fluctuating scale in order 
to get the men quickly. 
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Mr. Lki.skbkon. In the .‘niinnirr time wlien work is plentiful you charge fl? 
Oni‘ <l(illar might be charged? 

Sirs. Atwood. Tes. 

Jlr. I.EisKjiKoN. In the winter, H'hen there are few Jobs, very many people 
unemployed, then the jtrivale eniplo.vnient agencies raise the fee so that It 
becomes still harder for lliose unemployed to get work, Ls that the Idea? 

Mr.s. Atwood, In my ofllce I never made any dilferenee whatsoever, except 
this; In New York they do not do that at all. It does not have to be done. In 
this part of the country when an employer calla for labor, when it is scarce, he 
says, " You liave to pay the ollice fee tind make some particular concession, and 
midte it more attraelite to turn.” In tlie western country the employer never 
pays for ids men wt'st of Ihe Mlsslssipjii; in fact, vtu'y little in Chicago. There 
I have liad a contractor come to me ami say: “My work will close down; will 
y(»u give me liMi num fr(‘e of charge? (let tlioin of all kinds of nationality 
anything you can get—to reli<‘ve th<» situation.” Then we have to juit up a^ 
sign ami take cveytthing, what we would consider bums, what at other times 
we would not tidre at all. 

Mr. I.KISKBKON. Have you any other sugge.sllons In regard to our plan? 

Mrs. Atwiku). There is one suggestion that I tliink is the only one myself that 
would properly settle the (pieslion. Tliat is, l)y tlio years, from Alaska to 
JleMeo, from California hack. In the wltder there is no place for you to trade 
your laiior ifun one Stale to nnollier. It l.s cold everywliere. In tlirec yearrof 
(he 22 ye.nrs tliat I ha\o l)eea in liusiness I Imve biund tliat business was goo<l, 
tlial ea'iled for men all wliiler, tlilag.s like tlie Tidewater, like the Union Paciflc, 
the building of the East Coast; but those years were active all over and any 
matt could get work. There Is a list of uiiemployables who go into the large 
cllli's for the wlntiw, not to obtain work but for easy living during the winter. 
'I'liero Is no remedy for him. 

,Mr. I.KI.SKIISO.N. That Is, that your idea is that (uaployatent oHiees can not 


make work? 

Mrs. Atwood. No, sir; they cun iIKtrihiile the work. If the Utdied State.s 
C.overnment would take otie pie,-e of the Mississippi lc\oe that could he worked 
all wmler; If there were oia' piece of road work where It was sulllclent to give 
work la the middle of Uoeemhor, for throe weeks, and then let every man who 
wanted employment apply and go to work for the n'gidation wages. If he did 
not want mapioyment, take him ami lock him up for IM) days. In that way you 
would give him a strong hahit and a good body and gotxi feed. 

Mr. Lkiskksox. How aliout tho work of culling lee and In fnctortes, like the 
sled mills, tho naUal trades, that onllaarlly do not have seasonal employment? 
How about that fm- work In (he wintertime? 


.Mr.s. Atwood. The steel mills arc very close in the winter. They cut very 
closely. The woods take a \<'ry simUl per cent, probably more In Chicago for 
the .North Woods ami up in Michigan, but they have very little. There is very 
lew' of those imui that are tilted for Ibe wttrk. The per <ent is extremely small 
that can go up Into the .North W'oods and do tluit work. If we had EDO.fMX) 
nia'mi>toy^Ml this winter, wo had ItKi.tKM) nnoinployable. 

Mr. Lv;isKiist>N. What w<add you .suggt‘st? 

.Mrs. Atwoou. If there is employmt'nt made, and these men are taken and 
given good, whol(>somc, onidoor work, iiorlahio luiildlngs can be put up, rock 
orushors can be started. 'L'liose men cati be well fe<l, aud in 00 days would learn 
the habit of Industry, ami some of them, perhaps, might begin n very different 


ir. 

Mr. Leiserson, That is all. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Ho your ugeiicles handle men for steamship com¬ 


panies? 

Mrs. Atwood. Some. 

Clommlssloner O’Connell Arc you In the association? 

Mrs. Atwood. I am not in the association with any of those. I have steam¬ 
ship companies. The men come here, they drift here. For Instance, the Fin¬ 
nish such a line, and tlie North German Lloyd, but that is ali. There are 
steamship agents on the other side that are loading us up pretty well with high- 
priced men with Inflated Ideas of this country. 

This Is one plan I would like to suggest. I have just an order blank, a copy 

of one that I use. ^ „ i. j 

Mr. I/BisERSON. Will you hand that to the stenographer, and It will be marked 
as an' exhibit to J«dr testimony? 

Mrs. Atwood. Tes, sir. 


« 
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Atwood's Empiotmint Aoenct. 
Mrs. S. 3 . Atwood, proprietor. 
12 State Street, New Torlr. 


.-.-, 191— 

Atwood Bmpi/)Tment Agency. 

Peas Sni; We hereby give you an order lor_men, to be sent to our work 

at__ 

We will take these men from (State, city, or town. If you will accept them 
from any point we can obtain them). 

• What nationality preferred__ If unable to secure above nationality, 

we will accept _ What kind of work _ How many hours per 

day_ What arc wages_ How long will work last_ How 

much Is board_ Can men board themselves__ It men hoard them¬ 

selves, what do you charge for camp, and what do you furnish them? State 

fully as possible_ What Is hospital fee_ Is there a strike_ 

Will you advance railroad fares_ If so, in what Installments will you 

take It out of their wages_ 

Ilemarks_ 

« 

(Signature.) 

Mrs. Atwood. I think the order blanks I have fnunil that should be required, 
and they are put on and flksl In my ottice, and they are ready for the license 
commissioner or anybody who wi.shes to look at them. 

Commissioner O’Connei.j,. It an employer sends to you from a distance, do 
you ascertain whether (here Is any kind ct trouble—a strike, for Instance? 

Mr.s. Atwood. Ab.solutoly. 

Commissioner 0’Co.nnei.t„ It is necessniw for you to hnve that information? 

Mrs. Atw(M)d. I w'onld not send a man unless I knew about It. 

Commissioner O'Conxei.i. If you found there was- 

Mrs. Atwi«,d. I do not till strike orders ever. I keep out of It entirely. 

The question has heen asketl a number of times about investigating camps. 
I think there is a little wrongful Idea on that subject. Many of our people who 
go to Investigate a camp go from a steam-heated apartment in New York (Ilty 
to a camp. They do not find tlie conditions and they at once denounce the 
camp. I have lived for 14 months following up train work. I have followed 
the laying of the pipe lines in Iowa and hnve lived In a tent when the temiiera- 
ture was 28 below, and we liad 2,000 men, and I never found any trouble; we 
put in good stoves and we had good food, good wages, good clothing for the men. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. What do you call good wages? 

Mrs. Atwood. We gave $1.7.') for nine hours. Their food cost them nothing. 
A commissary was run on the work by an American. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What did it cost the men? 

Mrs. Atwood. We workcfl there Austrluns, Polish, Germans, Finnish. 'The 
ordinary men run from $3 to $4..'i0 a week, and he ate good. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One of the gentlemen here yesterday spoke of the 
tee camp. 

Mrs. Atwood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About some straw thrown Into a tick, and the men 
slept there and had blankets. Do you consider that goo<l ? 

Mrs. Atwood. I don’t know that one of those laboring men would know a 
sheet and a plllowca.se if he saw It. I would like to see somebody that could 
show me 50 men that I could hire that would take those accorammlatlons and stay 
over night. Men will not go to those places’and stay on the work; no. They 
know there Is better, and they are taking them. 

Mr. Leisebson. Your statement Is that the men will not stand for the better 
conditions? 

Mrs, Atwood. They will not stand for the frills, ns they would consider white 
sheets and pillowcases. 

Mr. Lkiseeson. Do yon know that last week the Northern Hemlock & Lumber 
people had a meeting, In which they appointed a committee for the purpose of 
Improving the camp conditions and laying down standards as to what was re¬ 
quired In the camp? • * 

Mm. Atwood. Ye^ air. 

Doc. 415.64-1—vol 2-16 
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Mr. Leisebson. And they stated that it came out In their proceedings that 
thete were many of the smailer contractors to clear a certain amount of land 
that Iiad accommodations that were not tit for the men to be in, and that the 
luhibernien themselves, both in the North and in the Soutli, are now seeing tbe 
necessity for putting In sanitary conditions in the camp and admitting that they 
did not have .sanitary conditions previously? 

Mrs. Atwoob. I wouhl like to state what we were- 

Chairman Walsh. Please answer the question. 

Mr. Lelseeson. Do you know about thni ? 

Mrs. Atwood. I know that the North Woods camps, the ice camp.s, which are 
temporary camps- 

Chairman Walsh. No; he asked you it you knew about a certain action? 

Mrs. Atwood. I did. I heanl of It from ('hicago. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat Is all. That is tdl that was askeil. Was there .some¬ 
thing else that you wanted to say? 

Mrs. Atwood. Tlio camps we considered had a good stove, a good table, and 
a place for the men to wash and clean, and a place for their laundry, when they 
wlslicd to do It. We considered that tlmt was all that they found necessary; 
and, in fact, wdien sheets arc put on they generally disappear as fast as they are 
inif on. Tlio men do not want the frills. I liave always found the contractors 
willing to put them on; at least, not adverse to it; hut the men do not care for 
them. ^ 

Cliairmau Walsh. If tlicro are not any other quc.stioris, that will be all. Cull 
your next. 

We are obliged to you, Mrs. Atwood. 

SrATEMENT 01' Mrs. S. J. .Vtwood. 

I am deeply gratified to lie asked to express an opinion before tlds body to-day, 
and for many reasons I lielievi' Hint tins nus'ting 1ms lieen called to try to 
earnestly and honestly solve tlie proldem of tlie great mass of unemployed, whlcli 
at a certain season of the year coiia's la'forc us so urgimtly, and again hecnust>, 
having dealt with the workingman for omt 20 years, I am most deeply interested 
In ins welfare and In sia'ing tlds problem soiled as we .should solve It, to be 
doing our duly to each of our fellow men, and I liope that my view of this 
rmitler may be of a little assistance amt Imve at lea.st some weight In forming 
a plan of action to alleviate the iire.sent conditions. 

My experience, perhaiis, niaices me realize more decidy than many of you 
present tlie necessity and demand for practical action. 

For over 20 jears I have, throngdi emplojment agencies, handled laborers 
for building rallroails, dams, aqueducts, canals, and farm work. I have had 
ofilivs at Portland, Oreg.; Butte. Mont ; Ogdon, Utah; Denver, Colo.; Omaha, 
Ncbr.; Ilounoke, Va.; Kansas Clly, Cldcago, and Pldladclplda, as well as In 
New York Clly, and besides these laborers, have gatherecl laborers anil dis¬ 
tributed them to every city In tlie Union, as well ns to Canada, and south into 
Mexico. For about five years I also boarded and ran tlie coiiimissary stores 
for all laborers emiiloywl by tlie Oregon Sliort Lino Kallroad. This boarding 
outfit usually carried from L.'iPO to 2,.'i(i0 men on its roll steadily, and many 
times was far lu excess of tliat numlier. consequently I have come In direct 
contact with the various classes which you are here to-day to discuss. 

When tlie investigator of lalior relations of the Ibdied Ktales Covernment 
calltxl upon me he showed me a sliort cliart, giving different plans ■which were 
to be discussed at this meeting, and asked which 1 favorisl. My Instant reply 
(about which I have seen no cause to ('hange my mind) was, “None of them.” 

In the first place, there are two causes for the condition which annually 
strikes all cities in the United States of unemployment. Tliose who wish to 
work, but find all farming and railroad labor closisl for the winter, and those 
who, for many years, have come to the great centers, profited by the bread 
line and the lodging houses, and make their calculations of tiding over a cold 
winter without work in the open. There Is but one practical solution of this 
problem, and that Is work. Establishing ofliclal centers, putting out dally bulle¬ 
tins, either through postmasters In various parts of the country or through an 
agency for that purpose, can not work any great reform, as during the summer 
time It Is not neceasary, for It Is almost luuxissible to find laborers to meet the 
demand, either for farms or railroad work, and In the winter, when there are 
no demands fqr labor In one part of the country there seldom is in another. 
Only three wlnTOTS since I have been handling laborers have large works started 
and been kept up continuously through the winter and employed all the labbr 
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which we could obtain, and when Uieae very active winters were deinandlng the 
labor In one part of the country, I noted that the sanie activity was Inking^lace 
Id all parts of the Unite<l States, and that there was very little use In trying to 
induce men from any otlier part of the country to travel for miles to any par¬ 
ticularly large contract—there was plenty of work for them nearer home. 

The kt^eplng of tliese bulletins or statistics by the Governineut at Washington, 
of the great army of unemployed would, it seems to me, only Iw creating labor 
for clerical lielp, and w’ould be a very fine source of app<‘lntments for some 
noted politician to hand mit. hut I can not undersland where it would lu'ip the 
laborer who is waiting outside for a job. It reminds me most forcibly of a 
so-call(*d charitable Institution which, .some two or ttmee winters ago, during 
the idle season, plac*^^! an “ad" In tlie morning paiHTS for all men noiMilng 
oraployment to call at thoir ofllce early next m<)rning. Men lined up for blocks, 
were kept In line by tiie police from 4 o'clock In the morning until nearly noon. 
They passtnl into the ollice in rotation to be handtnl blanks re<iu«‘Mting their 
hanjc, address, nntloijallly, numl)t*r of their family and class of work which 
they could do. Toward noon the matter was investlgab'il officially, ami Inquiry 
made as to what It was done for, and the answer was, “To get statistics us to 
how many uneinploycil thoro was In the city." It oc<’urriHl to mo tliat It was 
a gm)d deal hke a scientist inipuling an insect. I can not umierstand where 
tlu^sk' pretty tlieories and statistics are going to be of any jHissible aid In fur¬ 
nishing emplo.Miient to tl»e ialMirer. 

Another thought of tlie Government is “back to the soil." This Is a splendid 
Idea; but I have noted Unit wiierever I have shlpiitMl a laborer wiio in his heart 
was a farnx'r, who wished for tluit v\(»rk. and wln> ever wamod a home, he lias 
alw'ays fouml his particular pie<‘e of ground to till, wlielhi'r ho was sent to the 
wilds of Idaho or the gUuli*s of Florida, for while lie handlnl a pl(k ami shovel 
Ills mind continually roamed to that homo which, in iniaglnutioii, he knew w'as 
waiting sonn-where for him, and he lias b(H‘n ready to toil and save and llnd 
his piaeo in tlie world. 

Tiie larger percentage of the foreign Cioment wiio come Into this country will 
not farm. It H iinpo-^'^ihle, during tin* farming season, t<» commence to jlll our 
ordm for farm hands at even th(‘ very lie.st of wages, and many of them are 
tlien inco iqM.’U.'nt and unwilling to learn. In lliis connectinu 1 wmild say I 
held u]ioii o-v bo<*ks for many montlis thna^ di-'tiiut places wliere I could wnd 
families, fare advanced. The pia<‘es were furni>he<l with Imrses, n cow, pigs, 
seed, and the living for the llrst year unli! tlie crops wen* harvestixl, and every 
opportunity given to own llieir own home. Any mUloiuillty accepted if iliey 
were real farnuTs. Tlie result was one German family sent In efglit months. 
This family, by the way. liave nia<l(* e\ce<Mhngly g«iiMl nion(*y ami done well. 
As a rule, all foreigners wish day wages and regular i>ay days and no sense of 
responsibility. I sec hut one possible sugge'^uon. and that is, making the em¬ 
ployment and not scultering the lulsjrer to that vvldcli Is already In progress. 

If the State of New' York would open at least two pieces of work—and wo 
certainly have a denuiml for highway Iniprovcincnl —and he ready for this work 
to comineuce u.s the general work of the <'ountry lieglns to decline next fall, I 
think this problem would he soha-d In so short a time tliat we would be 
amazed at the results. I would suggest work whieli could be reailily furnished 
by our State engineers where tliere is rock to be luindled. In many places 
in this State immense rock cuts liave tak(*n the entire winter, and the rock 
underlying this part of the country is handled even ln'tter in cold weather than 
in summer. If for this work, as an exiierlnient, the Stale or city iloes not wish 
to incur the expense of a large plant, tlmre are several large firms from whom 
rock crushers, steam shovels, and all implements <• 0111(1 be rented at nominal 
figures. On one piece of this work I would use all unemployt*<l men who are 
willing to work and can not obtain If. and this can be done at the ordinary 
wage schedule which prevails in this State toalay of $1.(50 for (*iglit hours. Good 
portable buildings at very cheap rates can Ik* placed on this work, organizing a 
good, up-to-date camp and doing this work at a lower rate than any contractor 
In the State can possibly handle It for. 

The secc^nd piece of work, which should be opened at the same time, should 
be us near as possible to the dty. There are several places I have In mind 
where large crushers are needed, where the rock can be prepared, except for a 
few days, during any ordinary winter, and at any time can be distribute along 
the line where it is to be used. 

For this second camp I would use the unemployable man who refusdk work, 
frequents tlie lod^ng houses and the bread line. I would have Mm arresfe*! for 
vagrancy. Thirty days* good work in the open air, with proper food and proper 
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sleop, would miiko a workinginiin out of n streot “bum.” Jailing a man for 
ragra^cy does not do this. While this second camp would have to work under 
guard, Ihese camps can be made .sanitary, homelike, and cheerful and not a 
place of punl.shment, but one which will send out better men physically and 
nicntally when their time Is up. 

If there are married men at either of the above camps, then I would suggest 
that a certain percentage of their money be ttirned over weekly to their families. 
In this manner wo are taking the burden of ttio families from the charitable 
organizations of the city; we ate t.'iking the man from the sound of the charity 
organizations, or being supported by tho taxpayers In jail, and making him 
a self-supporting man, ns he should be. I do not believe that we should make 
a single human being a mendicant. He has the right to be a self-respecting, 
self-supporting man, and if conditions have brought about the present state of 
affairs, then we shoulil right about face and at once find the remedy, which Is 
self-respecting work, and strong, healthy people who will not work willingly 
should he made to do It. Idleness Is simply a habit. 

I note that the Government Investigators seem to think that the cities are 
only <'row(ksl In winter becans(> imm come here to look for work. This Is not so. 
Small tow'iis and tho comilry will not tolerate idle men who are discharged 
from tlK^ farm.s and work, lying around all winter, and the men state fre- 
quenlly aiid frankly that nowhere can they live so easily and well as In the 
large cenicrs. To show' that the matler of road w’ork Is perfectly feaslhle and 
can he done In a satisfactory manner, and also with a saving of money to the 
State, I would like to quote a few figures. I find in the reports of the State 
highway commission of New York for lt)12 that the ordinary work through this 
Stale, where there was only a little earth grading, runs from $12,130 up to 
$.')2,l)78 per mile. I find, again. In the coinparativi' figures on work done in IfiOO 
In the rnlted Stale.s, compiled by .1. K I’emiyhackor, jr., that the cost per mile 
of roads varied, and wa.s the least in Arkansas. 
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You will note In the foregoing tnhie of prices that work in New Y'ork hs 
much higher per mile lhau any other Stale for the same line of work. This, I 
am positive, is not neces.sary, as the material for good road making Is very near 
at hand; and If a gooil conqietent enghus’r were put in charge and work han¬ 
dled In n buslne.sslike manner by chocking all accounts through an auditing 
(Mnmiiltee, so that only actual exiienses need be met, and graft could not exist, 
I think better roads for loss money will be found to he an actual fact and the 
taxpayer profit by It. 

There has been within the past CO days a little over 18 miles of new roads 
contracts let in this State, tit an average price of $19,400 per mile, or at least 
this would be the price of the lowest bidder, and It Is not possible that the city 
or State, taking charge of one of these plece.s of w’ork, could not handle it at 
tho same figures or less anil work out this great problem of employment which 
is calling the attention of the world. 

Many States In the West are already building roads with prison workers, and 
found It, not only feasible but that they saved the men, morally and physically, 
os well as saving money. I note in an article of the department of justice in 
the State of Iowa that they are working men at a wage schedule of from $2 to 
$2.50 per day; that the cost of the maintenance of their prisoners, which covers 
both guards and food. Is $1.01 p<>r day; that the balance of the wages. In cases 
of families. Is being turned over to them. Where there la no family It Is all 
laid by for the man when his term ends, giving him a start of a few dollars 
instead of being a mendicant. 

In Colorado, where prisoners are used upon both farming and road work, I 
find by the report of the warden, Thomas J. Tynan, that he speaks In terms 
not at all uncertain of the good that has been accomplished. I would quote one 
paragraph from Ms report: 

“ By working convicts on public highways we have saved the State many 
thousands of dollars, and the taxpayers have received the benefit of this tre- 
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mendons saving. To give an Idea of tlie great saving to tlds State, I wisli to 
quote a few figures base(i on actual facts: ‘During the year 1009-10 we oullt 
57 miles of finished roadway, saving the taxpayers of Colorado $223,470.26 in 
actual cash; the above figures based on contractors’ estimates. The cost to 
nialutuin tliese men was 32 cents per d.iy |>er man, and not only are they build¬ 
ing good substantial roads under competent overseers, but they are gaining a 
knowledge and physical condltiou that will enable them to earn honest 
livelihoods.’ ” 

You understand, in Colorado these prisoners working on the road are nearly 
nil Stnle’.s prisoners under long sentences and are workwl In honor camps with¬ 
out guards, and the watchword of tlie Cfdorado prison has Ihhui reform and not 
punishment, and they are realizing to-(lny and sending Into the world a class 
of men with bettor habits, uientally, morally, and physically, than ever before. 

I worked for many years witli tlie Prisoners’ Aid Ass(»ciation, and my expe¬ 
rience has been that the man, wliether a prisoner or frt'e, who is obliged to do 
good, wliolesome work and Is made an economic factor and wage earner as well 
us consumer, Is tlie man who counts, md only in dollars and cents, but in his 
own estimation and self-respect, and every man taken from the great army of 
tlie unemployeii and made to work for (W) to 00 days Rysfeinntlcally and regu¬ 
larly, well fcsl and housed, has acquired a hahit that will raise hini to higher 
(itizenshlp and make him a man In every sense of the word. 

I w.as in Colorado many years ngt) when the Coxey army made their head¬ 
quarters there, arranging for their trip to Washington. Vp to that <hite it had 
been very easy to fill orders for railroad work with the Kngllsb-speaklng class, 
a largo percentage of these being, of course, Irish, SweiUsh, and Oerraan-Amerl- 
cans. This tirniy formed at a lime when a wave of unenuiloyment swejit the 
cmintry. This class, wifliout exception, drlftisl into the Coxey army. Tliey 
demanded something for notlilng—food and shelter, wltlnuit work, ami became, 
from workingmen, In every sense, hoboes. Many of these men I hail placed on 
work for years, and I was Interested enough to keep track of them afterwards, 
and when the army was dlsluinded I foun l aliout 5 per cent of these men ready 
for employment again. Tlie halanee wore divided Into two classes—one de¬ 
manding positions and wages which they were not at all fitted to take and 
claiming tli.d they were loo go(Ml for common lalxtr; the balance forine<! the 
army of trauips and hoboes that for many years Infested the Western Slates 
and have not entirely <lisapp(‘arod. ’i'hose who before that time would have 
been ashamed to accept charity had acquired the habit of indolence and getting 
something for nothing. 

Another point: I find that many of tlie immigrants who come to this country 
fully umhTstand that there are all sorts of charltnhle Institutions which will 
carry them on if they have simply enougli to laml here. For examiile, one Uus- 
slan was only in this country some two weeks when his wife was In the con¬ 
finement ward of an Kast Side free hospital, thrw children wore In various 
charitable Institutions, and he himself lm«l received aid. On questioning lilm I 
found tliat friends In this country hml urged him to come ami save all expenses 
which it would have cost him In the old <-outitry, and that all of the immigrants 
from his part of the country had been informcfl the same—that there was no 
expense in this country, as we were very anxious to receive them. lie fully 
belleve<l that Boosevelt’s policy was certainly a winner for the Immigrant 
families. 

In conclusion, I firmly believe that one year’s trial of this plan would lessen 
the number of unemployed In this city to such an extent that you would feel 
the problem solved. I believe that If the United States (lovcrnment would open 
one large piece of work on the Mississippi levee in the same manner, ti»ey 
would find that nothing more was necessary, anfl I am sure you will all agree 
with me when I say that every <Jollar of money which both State and National 
Governments can spare should go to the making of employment and not to 
theories and statistics. No chain of agencies forrae<l In the United States, 
whether private or Government, can give work w'hen no work Is to be had. Knch 
State has been working out Its own problem, and can not take care of those 
within its borders, while each Sttite would like to obtain labor from some out¬ 
side source and can not find it. The table of prices of road work which I read 
to you some time ago shows that road work tc^ay In New York State has been 
let at higher prices and costs this State more than In almost any other State 
In the Union, while statistics show that New York has more unemployed than 
any other State. It seems to me that these tw'o assertions should be taken to 
heart by thoughtful people and be made to solve our problem. 
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Other States are finding that they can do their road work at less than It is 
costing New York by the same process, and If we were to make prisoners of 
those refusing legitimate employment an<l giving work at the ordinary price to 
those who are willing to accept It we would get the much-needed work done at a 
lower price; make the existence of a municipal lodging house unnecessary; cut 
out Uie bread and pie lines from the East Side; take the burden of supporting 
the families of the unemployal men from the charity organizations; relieve the 
taxpayers from hoarding and caring for vagrants In the jails; and compel every 
consumer to be a producer, whether he wishes It or not. This should be done 
in all States, but I sjaaik particularly of New Y'ork City, because it Is the 
landing place and diimiiing ground of the Immigration of the world; and the 
first place where these immigrants land they are almost certain to return to; 
and hundreds of them when sent to distant States for employment will stay 
only a certain length of time, when they must return to New York City; and 
If compelled to work when they came here to winter a great number would not 
return, and I fancy that other surrounding States will very soon have to start 
work In tlie .same manner to protect themselves from New York’s overflow, 
whlcb will stamjiede to otlier centers as soon as compulsory work Is commenced 
here. 

1 can not .see where there should I>e any aversion to prison labor. Because a 
man is arrested, he Is not out of existence. He is stilt a consumer, a unit to 
1 k> ligured upon, and he should not only be allowed but conurelled to be a pro- 

dlKST. 

I find In the yearly report of John A. Bensel, State engineer, that the State 
amt comity romls under Improvement for one year show: “State and county 
roads improve<l during the year, ,1,.'i78 miles; St;ite and county roads under 
contract for Improvement, 1,627 miles; expe<lited roads (not contracted for but 
whicli la contemplated), 298 miles; remaiuing State and county Idghways to be 
Improved, 6,48,8 miles; total mile.ige of public roads iu the State of New York, 
not Including New York Clt.v, 80.000 miles.” 

nix's It not seem that of all these miles of road for which big money Is being 
paid to the contractors, who do all their work in midsummer, that at least 
10 or 20 miles could tm reserved by the State and done in midwinter, and thus 
furnish the uiiemplojeil of this city with projH'r work and for ordinary prices, 
and thus solve the problem of building roads, clearing our prlsous, lessening 
our charities, and stop making our brother a Imggar? 

TESTIMONY OF MB. BENJAMIN JOHN JONES, 

Mr. I.F.i.SK.uaox. Hr. Jones, will you please state your name? 

Mr. Jones. B. J. Jones, chief of the employment bureau of the B. & O. 
Itallroad. 

I have made hero In duplicate an exhibit—In ilupllcate—one of which I wilt 
leave wltli the commission and one I want to road into the record. 

Chairman \VAi..sir. Which one do you want to read Into the record? 

Mr. Jones. This Is It. They aro In duplicate. 

Chairman Wai.sii. This Is gotten up so very well, miglit you not submit this? 

Mr. Jones. I will be very glad to. 

Chairman WAiytii. And then make any statement you desire. 

Mr, Jones. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. t.EisEKsoN. Have you any additional points that you would like to make? 
Any statements in regard to them that you would like to make? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

roiunds.sloner O'Connei.t. (live us the headings. 

Mr. Jones. The beginning id’ the stutrment shows the estahlishment of the 
bureau of employment, how we mnintnln IL It shows since we established It 
we have record of 321.464 men. (If that, there are 72.4(14 In the service, or 
active records, and 248,087 Inactive, who are out of the service. Then, we show 
la this record our circulars outlining the innnner of the establishment of the 
bureau, and we also show the work of the labor bureau. 

The next shows 25,077 men, pretty near all unskilled, sent out by the labor 
bureau. 

The next Is the organization. 

The next Is Uie re<iuirements of employees entering the service. 

Then follows In succession the various forms, the form of tlie Incentive or 
beginning of Urn record, and as it oontlnnes on to the present time. Each form 
Is explained onthe opposite sheet with as much detail as possible. 
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Chairman Walsh. Does that give the nuinl»er of men you have handled? 

Mr. Jo?!K8. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For instance, the statistics that you consider signldcant? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. liKisEEsoN. ilow long have you had that bureau? 

Mr. Jones. The employment bureau was establlshetl November 1, 1912. 

Mr. Letsebson. Prior to that time you us(mI private eraploytneiit agencies? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; the employment bureau ond labor bureau wero two clifter- 
ent things, 

Mr. Leiserson. Explain tlie difTerence, please. 

Mr. Jones. The einploymeiH l)\ireau is a bureau which InvestlRates appHca- 
tl(»ns for skilled rmm. We also dtvni llreimm and hrakeiijen skilltMl men. 

Mr. Leibebson. Something like the metal trades, us was siK>ken of this 
morning? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; only we Include Hrenien and brakenien. 

Mr. Leiserson. Then, tlu‘ labor bureau? 

Mr. Jones. Vjiskith'd nnui. 

Mr. Leiberson. How long bus tins Ikhu) In existence? 

Mr. .Tones. About two year'j. 

Mr. Leisebson. Prior to that time }<>n U'^ed jirivate employment agents? 

Mr. .loNKH. Wherever we could gi*t them. 

Mr. Leisekson. You did not Jlml that satisfactory? 

Jlr. .Tones. No, sir. We foumi it essential to ha\e our own hurenu. 

Mr. Leiserson. Ju.st ^\hat was the ren-on that li*d you to consider the private 
agency unsuccessful In supplying you with tliat help? 

Jdr. Jones. We ju.'^t had the same advantages as the other men. We thought 
that by phn-lng our own empleymcnt Imn'aus we would b.ave the advantage 
over the other men, Inasmuch as we could go right into the Held ami swure men 
first-hand, and that wc would not have to depend on the labor agent. Another 
thing, we do not exact the fee from the men. We send him to the iioint of the 
work. 

Mr. T.ErHER.soN. l)«i y<»u have tronbh' getting men? 

Mr. Jones. Not now. When lalior is sc.m e we have the same trouble as otlier 
people 1. ve. 

Mr. l.i 1 ,'Er.son. Your own labor bureau lias the same trouble as It had prior 
to the estalillshmcnt of tin* bureau? 

Mr. Jones. Wo have the advantage of jiutllng Tumi on the job w’lthoul exact¬ 
ing fiNun him fin>thing. The disadvantages—wdien a man wants to lake a trip 
in the direction of u job, tlie man takes advantage of our fnsi transportation 
and does not work. 

Mr. Leiserson. Can you give us nn Idea how much It costs your company to 
mainttdn a labor bureau. Is It in the record? 

Mr. Jo.NES. No. I sliould snj, at a rough gmBJs. labor bun^aus scatteriMl 
nroimd over tlie system, cost, in wages, .fotM) a month; JjtdPO a month; and an 
exiKUiso, including rent, light, and heat, possibli a month. 

Mr. Leisku.son. About - 

Mr. Jones. About $1,000 a month. 

Mr. Leiserson. About $12,000 a year? 

Mr. .Tones, About that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. That supplies you witli approximately how many laborers? 

Mr. Jones, lii the year there—ray statement lu're shows—we shipiH^d out 
during 1013, 25,077 men. 

Mr. Leiser-son. Of course, that total numlicr ilhl not go to work? 

Mr. JONEB. No, sir; not by n long shot. 

Mr. Leiserson. You consider that Investment that you jmt in there, of 
$12,000, w'orth wldle? 

Mr. .Tones. Yes, sir; very nmcli so. 

Mr. Leiserson. In what way? What results does It bring to you? 

Mr. Jones. The results, as I said before, we get the intui now llrst-hnodotl. 

Mr. Leiserson. Do you get any better men than you got before? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; 1 don’t think so. We get the men on the job. As I nay. 
we have the advantage over the other men, and we deal direct with the men 
Instead of going through a second man, a middle man, and then we do not .exact 
the fee, which helps some. 

Mr. Leiserson. What would be your position In respect to having this par- 
ticnlar work done for you by the State employment office, which would gtve the 
same service to every other line. 
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Mr. Jones. Tlie same service; It would be, it seems to me, a very good 
scheme for unskilled men. 

Mr. Lei.seiison. Have you gone through tlie plan? 

Mr. .Tones. Yes, sir; I have, thoroughly. 

Mr. Leiskkson. Have you made any suggestions? 

Mr. JoNE.s. I shouhl prefer to write to you and go Into it more In detail. 

Mr. I/KISEESON. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any provision made for communicating with 
Mr. Jones? 

Mr. LEfsERSON. Yes, sir; we have. 

Ohalrmnn Walsh. Thank you, Mr, .Tones? 

Mr. Jones. You will flnil that .statement gives everything. 

Commissioner Oauuet.son, l.et me ask Mr. Jones one (jiiestlon. 

Chairman Walsh. Co ahead, Mr. Carrelson, 

CotnmI.sslouer CviniErsoN. Those figures that you gave as showing “active,” 
I think, men with the service——• 

Mr. .Ton'e.s (Interrupting). Men with the service. 

('omtnKsloner Cmuietson. That includes men that were in your service prior 
to even the establishment of your- 

Mr, .Tones (interrupting). No; men In the service at the present time. 

Commissioner Carret.son. Itegardless of whether they were secured by the 
bureau or n„t. If they were in the service before the institution of the bureau, 
they are included In the figures? 

Mr. Jones. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner (itiiUETBON. That la all. 

Mr. .Tones. The pamphlet explains that. Wo liave two flies, the netlve file 
nnd the inaetive file, and the pension file, and In the active file are the men 
In the .service at the time, and the Inactive men are those who have hee‘U In the 
service. 

Mr. Leiserson. Without regard to who they are. 

Mr. .Tones. Yea. 

Jlr. I,ErsE;R 80 N. That Is all, thank you. I would like to say that Mr. Jones 
appears also for Mr. IT. E. Hamilton, who has charge of the work for the 
IJaltlinore & flhlo. 

Chairman W\i SI! Yes. 

Mr. I.msERsoN. The next witness will ho Mr. Larson. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. A. H. IAB30N. 

Mr. I.ei.serson. TYill you state your official position? 

Mr. Larson. I am statistician of the New Y'ork Milk Commission at present. 

Mr. Le;ise;kson. You are, or you wero In ehiirge of tin' work of tlie National 
Employment Exefiunge for bow long? 

Mr. I, arson. One year—that is, one lirancb of Ibe ofiict'—tlic labor office. 

Mr. I.EI.SERSON. Mamml-labor oflice? 

Mr. IjAr.son. JIanual-hilior olllce. 

Mr. IjEiserson. I>o you know the fiurpose of tlie National Employment Ex- 
elmnge, so far as tlie manual-labor braneb Is concerned—what It stnrtisi out 
to do? 

Mr. Larson. I think so. 

Mr. T.kiseu.son. And can yovi tell us lirlefly what that pnriiose was, nnd, from 
your experience, wTietber It succeeded or not? What were the reasons. It you 
know, that it did not sneceod? 

Mr. IjARRon. As T umlorstand It, the puriioso of the National Employment Ex¬ 
change was to conduct an exchange for the common laborer, honestly, and 
thereby eliminate the dishonest agency. 

Mr. Leisisbson. YYas It your experience that there wore many dishonest em¬ 
ployment agents? 

Mr. Larson. I can not say that It was. There are employment agents whose 
ethics are not very high, perhaps, but I do not believe that the general run of 
employment agents are partlcnlarly dishonest. To be absolutely honest In the 
employment business nnd make a living—that Is, with common laborers—I am 
inclined to think, with exceptional cases. Is hardly possible. 

Mr. Leiserson. Your Idea Is that it Is Impossible for a private employment 
agent to make a living and he hone.«t In placing common laborers? 

Mr. tLarson. Ye%®lr; that is right. I wish, however, to qualify that by say¬ 
ing tliat I believe Mrs. Atwood Is absolutely honest; that she is making a living. 
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Jkfr. liETfiETtsoN. Will you give ns your Idea as to tlie results of the National 
Kinployuient Exohnnpe experiment? 

Mr. Labsom. My idea of the result of the National Kmployinent Exchange 
was or Is that we started out doing a certain thing without knowing enough 
about it. We did not know what per cent or to what extertt oinployniont agimta 
in general were dislionest or lamest. Als<», we overlooked tlu' \ltal problem in 
the difficulties of the common laborer, ami that was tl)e commissary camp. You 
can have the best efforts you can got nnywliero in your employmcuit agency, and 
if you are disregarding the commissary camp you can not p(»ssibiy get l>oneflclal 
results. 

Mr. Leiskrson. Will you explain how it should be regardiKl? 

Mr. Larson. The commissary camp shouhl he run for the benefit of the 
laborer and not for the benefit of the oontract<u’ or padrone. 

Mr. Lktskbson. Will you explain how it is run at times? 

Mr. L.\bson. Quito a numl>er of eontnicting and engUuvring companies con¬ 
duct their own earnps. I believe that wlien they put in a ind on a Job tliat they 
figure In that bid what percentage of profit they are going to make on their 
commissary. 

Mr. Lkisf.rson*. Pardon me—that Is to say, they make a profit not only di¬ 
rectly on the labor of the men, but also on the feeiling of the men. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. In Instances wliere tlie coininissnry is not conducted by 
the contractor or the engineering company it Is h‘t out to a pa<lrone, generally 
or Invnrlalily of the same nalionallty as the iikmi nMpilrod on the job. This 
man pays the contractor a certain fee. That is, lie l>uys the concession of the 
commissary privileges. 

Mr. Lktkkrson. Have you any Idea M'hnt they pay for tliat? 

Mr. Larson. No: I have not. 

Ifr. Leiskrson. But it Is considered valuable? 

Mr. L\rson. It Is valuable. Tliat is one tiling that should be eliminated from 
tlH‘-- 

Mr. Leirerson (interrupting). Let mo got your idea on that. Yoti think It 
should he prohibited to a coini*any to charge peopl<‘ for lioard when th<‘y directly 
employ the n in fladr own works. 

Mr, Laks.^n I f('(>I that It should: I may be wrong. 

Mr. Leihkcson. Would you say that flu* fact tliat you can not get enough 
men—Mr. (’ariHuiter this morning made the statenioni that they can not get 
enough men to do this kind of work. Would you consider that the practice of 
the commissary department had something to do with the unwillingness of the 
men to go to work? 

Mr. Lar.son. It certainly has. 

Mr. Lkiskhson. You think that Is one explanation of the Inability of the Na¬ 
tional Kmploym(*nt Exchange to get men to go to tln‘se plai’cs? 

Mr. Larson. Not only with the National, hut with nil of them. 

Mr. Leirerson, Will you give us some of your other reasons for the National 
Employment Exchange not accomplishing wliat It started out to accomplish? 

Mr. Larson. Well, one reason is that tlie common laborer, with exceptions, 
is sent to the job by an agent of his own nationality. This agent does little 
favors—at least, alleged favors—for the man, sii<-h as rwoving his mall and 
forwarding It to them, etc.; and some of them have n little hanking business 
on the side: save bis money f<*r him, or otherwise. 

Mr. Leiserron. And the employment exchange did not do that? 

Mr. Larson. Did not do that. 

Mr. Leiserson. Will you mention some other reason? 

Mr. liAR.soN. Directly with the National? 

Mr. Leirerson. Yes. Rut what we are trying to get at is whether the experi¬ 
ment of the National Employment Exchange failed and w’hat the reasons for 
the failure are, so that a similar experiment would not be started making the 
same mistakes. 

Mr. Larson. Well, the only explanation I can give you, Mr. Ix'Iserson, !s that 
the National Employment Exchange- 

Mr. Leiseiwson (Interrupting). Would you say that It would be ailvisable for 
another experiment similar to the National Employment Exchange—I mean a 
philanthropic agency of that kind, designed to pay for Itself but not to make 
big profit^ but to pay for Itself as It goes along. 

Mr. Larson. No; I would not. • 

Mr. Leiserron. You would say that It Is not practicable to do that? 

Mr. Larson. 1 would not say It Is. 
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Mr. I.KrsEMi0N. Would you say It was uece.ssary to laive some kind of em¬ 
ployment offlce? 

Mr. I.AK 80 N. Yes; It Is. „ , , .u. i . 

Mr. Leisebson. And what kind of employment ofllce, then, do you think, Is 
necessary, ns a re.sult of your experiences? .. „ 

Mr. Labson. If you could eliminate nil—or at least largely eliminate—the 
more or less unscrupulou.s pirlvate agents and eslahllsh State and national agen¬ 
cies as substitutes; then get your condtthms such that you will get the men. 


that the men w'lll apply to you. . 

Mr. I.EiHEnstiy. Why couldn’t the National Etnployment Exchange do that? 
Do you think th4- fws'interren'd with it? 

Mr. Lak.son. No; not particularly. 

Mr. I.EtsERsoN. Wliat was It? 

Mr. Larson. Nationallly more than anything else. 

Mr". l,Ei.sEnsi)N. That Is. the foreigners would come to tlie National Employ¬ 


ment Exchange? 

Mr. l.Aii.soN. I think so, largely. 

Mr. Luishk.son. Would not tliat be possible by Interpreters to get them? 

Mr. Larson. Ititeriireters were employeil. 

Mr. I.msERsloN. And tliey cotthl not get them? Well, how could a State or 
Natii>nal agency get them to come? 

Mr. l.vR.soN. If the agent of tlie same nationality ns the applicant was out of 
the buslnes.s the applicant would necessarily follow the source of demand. 

Mr. Leiseiihon. Would you advise putting the private agents out of business? 

Mr. I.abson. I would, for comition labor; yes, sir. 

Mr Li-asERSON. For cotnmr)!! hihor, ahsolut<‘ly. Y'lU think the private em¬ 
ployment agents do not perform service to the community for comtnon hihor- 


ors ^ 

Mr. I. ARSON. I do not—I do not believe they perform a service that is in 
siiflli'lent demand. That la the nature of the emidoyment business. 

Mr. I.F.tSER.soN. You staled ht'fore in your 4>\\u way that it couI<l not pay 
for Itself lioaestly. Wotild you give that as the reason for aladishlng It? 

Mr Larson. Neeessariij', y('H. I do not want you to misunderstand my term 
“honestly" lii this case. Tliongh the coniluct is not nlisolutcly honest, It is 
proliidilv a minor disregard of c'tltlcs. 

Mr. Lkiskicson. Did you get a copy of tlie phut; tlie proposed plan? 

Mr. Lmison. Yes. 

Mr. Leisicrson. Have you any criticisms or suggesiions to make on that? 

Mr. Larson. On page 8, paragraph 17, that is part two, I Irelieve, dividing 
fees proliiliiteil. you speak there of ilie proldlMllng of tlie agent from dividing 
fees witli tiie formiieii and superintendents. I dt) not believe tiiat tliis practice 
Is vi'ry general. I wtint to call your attention to tlie recent more or less un¬ 
pleasant exposures of tlie State road got-ricli-(juick practlce.s of New York 
Stale, wlieie tlie political henchman was exacting ti percentage or fee from 
the lalioror. I think probably that Is more linixirtant. If tlie contractor’s 
bond on putillc work was, or automatli'all.v became, involved wlien such prac¬ 
tices wore discovered on tlie Job, it Is quite iirolialilo tlial would eliminate the 


practice. , ^ 

Mr. LF.tsERSoN. T.et ns get your idea. Tiiat paragraph prnpose.s to prolillnt 
any employer from cliarging ids enqiloyee for work, and also to prohililt tlie 
lirivale employment agmit Irom jiaying the employer simply to get the men 
there- 

Mr. Larson. Yes; I know. 

Mr. I.icisEusoN. And you would adil to that a provision to prohibit the politi¬ 
cal olllceholdcr from" getting any pay, eilhcr in Ihe fee or any contribution 
from Jhe contractor. You would add that? 

Mr. I.ABSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leisebson. Have you got any other suggestions? 

Mr. Larson. I want to say something aliout tlie liomeless man—that is, the 
unemployable that we hear something atwut. 

Mr, Leisebson. Yes; we would like to hear about that? 

Mr. I.ABSON. Estimate was made last winter, I believe there were two esti¬ 
mated that there were 300,000 unemployetl In New York City; another esti¬ 
mate was made that there wore 300,000 in the United States. I don’t know 
which one was correct. I <louht one or both. The conditions leading up to 
the Iiomeles 3 ,^ueniploy«*<l rests largely on the environment to which he Is 
Introduced In the commissary camp. This Is not original, but I want It on 
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the recordi because I think it is important Take, for Instance, a youns Ameri¬ 
can who ia brought up on a farm; he comes to tlte city. He has only a few 
dollars, and he may go to a cheap lodging Imuse, and pay 15 or 20 cents for 
two or three nlglits, until ho gets a Job, and goes out on confact work. Up 
lives In a commissary, that, originally, the contractor may liave intended to 
be sanitary, but when you get an aggregation of men in a commissary It la 
quite dlftlcult to keep It In a sanitary condition unless it Is strictly suiM'rvlse«l. 

Mr. Lkisebson. Do you state from actual experience with people in cuiups? 

Mr. I^RSON. Ves, sir. 

Mr. Lkiserson. State how you got your exix^iionce. 

Mr. Larson. I got my exi>erlence from taking them to jobs from New York 
City from 1909 off and on until 1912. When a man lives In an Insanitary camp, 
usually he W'orks there four to six months, and he lives In liUhy conditions. 
At one end of the bar he gets his sardines and hks loaf of bread and comes 
bn<*k 9) the middle of tlio har nml gets his bottle of bew, and timt Is bis 
dinner. Tlten he comes back to New York, and the cheap bslglng house on the 
Itowery Is not nearly as repulsive to him a.s It was the first time he came to the 
cii\. lie will stay anuind a lodging house for a few <la.vs, each morning gidng 
out ami bK>klnK for work. \Vl»en lie Ims been there ti week, probably, it sud¬ 
denly dawns uinm him Is about the only man In the lodging house looking 
for work, and he wants to know the reason, and then he Is instructeil by 
m‘qu»lntan<vs he has made how to live In New York City without working. 
You heard something last winter about men being sent out on snow from the 
municipal Icxlglng house, and that tliey would not W’ork. I refuse to believe 
that those men wouhl not work because they w^ere underfed. KIgbty ixjr cent 
of llie men going to tlie municii»al lodging house are phjsically capable of doing 
ordinary manual labor. 

Mr. LnsrjisoN. W ill you state just whnt experience you Imd In the municipal 
lodging house that caused you to speak of tills paiiiciilar point? 

Mr. Larson, I was social secretary there for t\\'u jears. 

Mr. Leihehson. And that- 

Mr. I.ARSON (Interrupting). As such I to got work for the men and help 
rmmwny lioys to get back home, and so on. Six1\-11\e jmt cent of the best men 
applying ui the inunl<ipal hnlging hous('—I say the best men, becau.se I dhl not 
have time to Inter\iew any but llie men that I Lit I bad the biggest cban<-e of 
doing siunethlng for—cons<*<picntly 1 iii<ia*<l out the best men 1 saw In lino; I 
asked them to c‘oine to my desk. Sixty-five jht cent of tiie best men applying 
at the municipal lodging house were there through intemperance. T>on‘t get 
that confused wUli the statement tliat 89 per cent of the men are capable of 
doing iibyalcal labor. The fm^t tlint a man is down and out through ilrink does 
not m^cessarlly mean that he lias been able to earn enough money to drink 
enough w’hisky to break his pliysical constitution. Put It does moan that 
through his environnamt at one point or another he has reached a point or he 
ha.s reachetl a stage of disregard of moral la-specl- 

Mr. Ijcisebson. Would you put the resjionsihlliiy for that lapse on the part 
of that—that lack of s<if-respc» t on Mi(‘ T*nrt of the man—oti tiie conditions In 
the camps— the commissary conditions, and so on? 

Mr. Larson. Starting with the lab^r camp and graduating In cheap cUy 
lodging houses. 

Mr. Lkiserson. Ton think that those condUionH manufacture these men wiio 
are unwilling to w’ork? 

Mr. Larson. I certainly do. 

Mr. Leisicbson. Have yon thought of any remedies for that particular evil? 

Mr. Larson. The only effective romeily I have lavn able to evolve Is a univer¬ 
sal Identification card, which In a country of oiir alleged free iristltutloms w'ould 
probably be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Leiserson. DM you bear of the work book tliat the Luke Carriers’ Asso¬ 
ciation have, as testified to this morning? 

Mr. Larson. I know of the book. Sly idea- 

0<)mmls.sioner O’Connelx. What wouhl the card Imlicate? 

Mr. Larson. The card would only substitute the book or the card w'ould l)e 
in book form. The idea of the curd la that a man is given a card with bis 
name and age, etc. He goes to w’ork for a roan. Supposing w’e had a national 
employment exchange system. A man, wlien be was sent out on his first job, 
would be given a book. The book would state for whom he was going to work, 
and w'hen he got the Job he w'ouM turn hl.s book Id at the ofii<’e, and when ho 
was dlschar^d or quit the employer would enter the data when he left, with 
the nature of the work, the wages paid, and a w'ord or two ns to his eflkieucy. 
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By dolrig that you are giving a man a record to hold up. In other words, you 
are giving him something to live up to. There Isn’t a seaman anywhere who Is 
not proud of his book, If It is in good shape. 

. Mr. LKtsEHsoN. Do you consider this sort of card or book, then, as a reference 
for the character of the man? 

Mr. X..AUHON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deiseuson. Do you consider the possibility of that book being abused In 
such a way—that Is, tlu‘ employer nilgld have a grudge against a man and, by 
not specifying good service, could prevent tlmt man from ever obtaining 
employment? 

Mr. Larson. There are few employers that would take a grudge out on a man 
for any jK^rsonal dislike. 

Mr. J.EiHEUKoN. Miglit it not bo u.so<l In times of lal)or dispute.^, Mr. Larson? 
That is, mlglit It not l)e use<l as a bla<‘kllstlng s< heme at times to eliminate what 
the employer considers liilxu* agitators? 

Mr. Lahson. 1 lm\e not studied tlie question. T don’t believe that if such a 
book were introduced tliat It \i<mld not l)e po.ssible to evolve inetluxls of obviat¬ 
ing any Irregularities of that kind. 

Mr. Lkiheukcjn. Wouldn’t It be pos.sli)Ie, if you have a system of national em¬ 
ployment exchanges, for ttio emphtyinent ofllce to k(xq> tlie reconls of every man 
tliat it got Work f<n*, shnilar to the National Metal Trades Association business 
or tile laike Curriers, to keep it In tlx' ofllce, and witiiout having it beyond 
pulilic control, in which lalx)r and cai)ital lias an equal share in the manage¬ 
ment; that would avoid the (lini<‘nlty of one side or the other using this card 
or record of tiu* man In his struggle f«»r control of induslry? 

Rfr. Larson. U would; but you will lose 50 i>t‘r cent of tlie effectiveness of 
tile catal. 

Mr. Leiskuson. You tlilidc the card itself Is valualile in keeping the man up 
to stamtanl? 

Mr. I.Au.soN. I think so. It is vaUmide for this reason—I am speaking now 
from tlie police end : Sui)poslng a man goes to the municipal lodging house more 
than tliro(‘ nights in one mouth, wldcli Is alleged to he the limit of ids privi¬ 
lege, and he is taken to court and he sliows the magistrate his Ixfok. The book 
allows that he lias been tndustrhais; he has worked conscientiously and faith¬ 
fully; tlie magistrate Is not going to send Jiim to the Island or farm colony. 
f'Uiiposing tlie man has no ]x»ok; supposing he trh's to make out that he la an 
industrious man witiiout tlie book; there is, nevertheless, a suspicion aguimst 
1dm. 

Mr. Lkiserson. At the present time Is a man bagged without any reason In 
that way, from your knowledge? 

Mr. Larson. No; I don’t believe there la anyone lieing sent to the \vorkhouse 
that siiould not he tlicre. But If W’e had a lxx)k system of this kind we could 
clear away or largely clear our cheap lodging houses of the element In them, 
because of the fact that they would not have the book ; tliey would not have the 
reconls; they would not have anything to show who tliey are or what they have 
been doing. 

Mr. I.etserson. You tldnk it would slmphl’y the problem of vagrancy and put 
them In a class to he troateil ns vagrants and not unemployed? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; and It would he an incentive to themselves to get out of 
the class. There Isn’t anything In tiie world that Is ns easy to do as to drift, 
and when they get into tlie <lrlfiing environment, when these men get In with 
the men that have drifted, or pauhamUe on the street for a night’s lodging, or 
n cup of tea, alleged, tiioy start going down, and it is only n matter of time 
until they are practically irreclaimable. 

Mr. Leisehson. You stated that the main reason was the lodging houses and 
camp conditions tliat made these men into casual and unwdlling workers. Do 
you think the ease with wlilch tlie men can ride on the freight cars has any¬ 
thing to do with It? 

Mr. Larson. Well, it has something, but it Is a matter of bad judgment that 
t9 hard to control. The greatest longing for anything that I ever had In my 
life was when I was following a plow and seeing a freight train go toward the 
city. 

Mr. Leiseeson. Wotild you think that it W’ould help the situation any If there 
were cheap methods of transjxirtation by which a man could go in the regular 
form—cay, work trains atta(iie<l to freight trains, rather than having to steal 
a ride, as it is tfl^the present time? 
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Mr. Labson. I am doubtful; I believe tliat your solution, the solution of 
beating passage on a freight la better solved by Intensive education at railroad 
division points and termluiils in rural districts. 

Mr. Leisebson. Well, It Is necessary for people to travel, especially these 
men of this class, to travel from one part of the country to another to obtain 
work at times. Isn't it? 

Mr, Lab.son. No. 

Mr. Lf.iseiison. You think not? 

Mr. Larson. No. 

Mr. Leisebso.n. You tbiiik it Is not necessary for great numbers to travel to 
the woods and the harve.st Helds In order to get work at certain seasons of the 
year? 

Mr. Labson. Yes; It Is. 

.Mr. I.EisEKKON. Don’t you think the fact that they have no particular means, 
no direct means of getting there and that they have to beat their way, that that 
encourages trumping? 

Mr. Labson. Yes; I think It does. 

Mr. LEISER.SON. And don't you tlilnk, then, an effective way of stopping that 
eneourageinent would be to have tlii'ia dlrectcsl to a speeitlc job and have a low 
rale of transportation for llieiu? 

Mr. Labson. Certainly. I visit to correct that, Mr. Lelserson. In my first 
comment, or in my original cornnient, 1 Imve in mind tlio country boy tliat takes 
his first ride to the city, or tlie boy. 'I’liere is no question hut if you can 
arrange a tran.sportatiou system tliat would carry men down from Oklalionm 
through Nehritska and the Dakotas and through tlie vheal fields and tlirougli 
the liarve.sta, tliat you are going to do a great favor lo the men as well as to 
the farmers. 

Coninilsslouer Gabbetson. Mr. Larson, has .voiir experience ever brought you 
In sliurp contact wltli llie black list? 

Mr. LAR.SO.N. No; It has not. 

Commissioner GABiiv:'r.soN. 'J’hen you liavcn’t any iiractical knowledge of what 
a devilish agency this card could he If applied as a lilaek llsl? Have you ever 
taken iiot’ce of tlie fact tliat every one of tlie States has a law against black¬ 
listing? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, don't tlie exlslence—wouldn't tlie existence 
of tliat law la all of tlie Stales lie aeeepted as reasuiiable evidence of tlie uni¬ 
versality of tlie practice at some period? 

Mr. Larson. I'lidoubteilly. 

Commissioner Gaubet.son. And has It occurred to you tliat If an Identification 
card of tills cliaracter was utilized in tliat direction how many men It would 
put ou tlie hog, or make bura.s of tliem? 

Mr. Labson. 'I'lierc is a good deal of talk of men being driven to vagrancy. 
We get in seiiilsociological and fiction storli's cliaraclers of men so lieing driven. 
Personally, I am Inclined to doubt that source of vagrancy. I have sulllclent 
confidence In humanity or the employer to doulit that he would, at the present 
time, to any extent, resort to a iiialpraelioe with the work <‘ard. 

(Yunmissloner Gabret.son. Well, I will admit that I envy you your confidence. 
I have dealt with employers for 30 years. 

Mr. Labson. I have einiiloycd a few men, not many. The Penn.sylvanla 
Dutch—there was a gang of Pennsylvania Dutch who were the best men I ever 
had work for me. I have had Italians- 

Commis.stoncr Gabbet.son (interrupting). 1 belong to them. 

Mr. Labson. Good. And I may be wrong, but 1 hope the employer Is not 
taking undue advantage of on honorable record card. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It I were to say to you as one of these Pennsylvania 
Dutch, that I have known a hundred Instances where a man was driven from 
a pursuit that It took him years to learn by a cunningly concealed black-list 
system, would you be di.sposed to recognize the fact of such a system existing? 

Mr. Labson. I certainly would. 

Commissioner Gareet.son. And all men In one pursuit. Well, with this 
sy.stem made universal—those men, or most of them, took refuge In other pur¬ 
suits they were driven out of one they had learned ns a life calling, but they, 
In most Instances, embarked In some other pursuit, but with a universal card, 
can you understand that It would close the door to the other pursuits, nnd In 
most of the Instances the only offense that man was guilty of was trying to 
better wage or condition? I am giving It a charitable name. 
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Mr. Larson. I undetstanil. 

Coramlasloner Oassetbon. Now, can you recoRnlze that, assuming that niere 
Is such agencies existing, what a deadly weapon this card would be made! 
You heard—were you here this morning? 

Mr. I.AB 80 N. No. 

Commissioner Garbetson. It was testlfled In two Instances here that In an 
elaborate system of records kept, one of them, this book that was referred to, 
the seaman’s books that agitation f(»r lui)or organi'/.ations—that Is, betterment 
of wage and condition—conbtUuled one of llie grounds far entry ami exchange 
of reports. Assuming that to be corr€>ct, ctmld this card or book be made a 
deadly agency for making trumps. Instead of redeeming tliem? 

Mr. Labson. I should think the effort could be made; I still doubt that It 
would be successful. 

Commissioner G.eaBKTsoN. Tltat Is all. 

Chairman W.U.BH. That Is all. Tliank you, Mr, Larson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. OTTO T. BANNAED. 

Jlr. I.KjsEBRon. Will you state your full mime and connection? 

Mr. ItANNAiin. Otio T. ItaTiiuird. 

Mr. Leiseuson. You are connected with the National Employment Exchange? 

Mr. Hasnari). I am the president of it since the heglnning. 

Mr. Lei.sebson. What we slmuld like to get from jou, Mr. Ilannnrd, primarily, 
la the exiierlence of the Nulloiml Employment Exchange; whetlier you think It 
Is suece.ssful or not and what the reasons are? 

Mr. IlANNABn. I have been listening with mucli Interest to former employees 
ns to why It failed, and I am vi‘ry glad to have an opportunity to state the 
exi)erience. It was organised al>ont five years ago as tlie result of an Investi¬ 
gation made l>y tlie Sage Eouadallon, wliicli resulted In a reimrt. It a€'emed 
as ttiough there was a Held of useialness lait occupied as a medium ls'twe<']> 
employers and employees, for the sake of obtaiaing employment, and tliat tlai 
existing agencies were more or less irregular,'and that an agency which was 
not entirely bent on profit migiit tlnil Us tlcld. Witli tliat end, we ac((uirwl 
some AvorUing capital, knowing tliat it Avns not likely to lie a profitaido enler- 
prlso, and opened up a manual lalior ollice, down at Castle Garden. We 
plaeed more men the first year than we ever have since, and that was because 
of market conditions. Where there Is very little employment we can not make 
it or find it; and when there is a great demand for men, they don't nwl us, 
apiiarently—the eapalile ones—they find It themselves. Nevertheless, we dlil 
our share of placing them. I think, oonliulng it to tliese contract lidsirers— 
manual laborers—we placed. I shouUl say, up to last October, about 13,000. It 
Is not much, hut 1 don't think- 

Mr. Lr.tsEBsoN (interniptingl. In how many years? 

Jlr. llANNABi). That would be four years, a little over—four and one-half. 
No agency dfs's a very large buslneas, I apprehend—a private agency. One 
reason wiiy we do not place naire Is that we are not national, as our name 
Imiilics. We look that name, hoping that some day we might obtain a Feileral 
license. YVe are confined to our own loeatioii. YVhen the men go to Wllkes- 
liarre, and get through (lie Joli there, we can not move them to Scranton, 
outside of the State, and get any fev for it. We charge the ?1 and $2 fees. 
We made up our mind not to go into commissary or hospltaling or housing or 
exchange, and for that leason wo are deprlveil of the profits of ttie business. 
In many cn.si's one la unable to collect the fee. You will deliver men to work, 
and the employer will suhsequently report that they did not all remain, and 
you have to take their word for It unless you ket'p a man there, which la 
snprofitahle. 

Mr. LmsERSON. Y'on think the ordinary mamial-latHir emplo.rment agtmey 
makes a good deal of its profit from the commissary department wliieh en¬ 
ables It to be successful? 

Mr. Bannard. Commissary, bousing, hospltaling, and exchange, in some 
cases, like the Italians. 

Mr. LdseRson. Money exchange? 

Mr. Barnard, Yes. , 

Mr. ijnssasoN. That Is to say, these other sources of Income enable It to 
exist as an employment agency also? 

Mr. BANNARflrYes. 

Mr. Leisebson, Otherwise a pure employment agency bnsincss. It might not 
be able to exist? . 
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Ur. Bannabo. Yes. And then they will send n yang to one section of a 
ralh-oad, and when the necessities of the railroad require the men to work on 
the next section, they charge them another fee, and move them along. 

Mr. I.EISEB80N. Can you tell ns why your experiment did not hcconie national, 
why you did not- 

Mr. BAJtnABn. We had no Federal license. We are confined to the location 
In which we have a license by onr State laws. 

Mr. Leisebson. Well, you sent people from this State Into other States; 
wouldn’t It be possible for you to take a license In the State of lllluolsV 

Jlr, Bannabo. We could obtain State licenses. 

Mr. Leisebson. Just why didn’t you do that? 

Mr. Bannabo. On acount of the expense. 

Mr. Leisebson. You did not find It a paying proposition? 

Mr. Bannabo. No. 

Mr. Leisebson. As a re.sult of that experiment, would you say that It Is Im¬ 
possible for any Ideas such as you had, without putting it Into a more or less ’ 
philanthropic organization, to succeeil? 

Mr. Bannabd. Yc.s. There arc several branches of this .subject. Wo have 
more Ilian on<* olllce here. AVe have a mercantile bureau. 

Mr. I.KisF.asoN. f'lerleal. liookkecping? 

Mr. ItANN.Aan. Lust nioiilli we placed ak) people there, nil the way from an 
ollice hov to a technical engineer, doing useful work. Tn our labor olfice, we 
placdl what I call the retail business, 100 singles—stationary engineers, garden¬ 
ers, watitimen. Janitors, all kinds of men, one at a time, wiio could not very 
easily find thc.se positions If it were not for us. The difllcully with the gang- 
labor hu-slness, whieli Is what I call wholesale business, Is that the market con¬ 
trols It so largely. A really national agency could aceonijillsh a gooil deal more 
than we could, but I think that It Is vi'ry clear that the serileo wduhl lie valu¬ 
able as a clearing house and as a distributor of Information rallaT than as 
an aetual operator, hecanse in the olfiee where you oiH^raled men, yon would 
be niaklng contrails, you would require Intoipreters for difl'erent nationalItles, 
and you would have to ship a man on the train he would want, and advauee 
fees from time to tlnu*, wliieh you would find ipiUe an undertaking If you 
atlempted h) cover manv ixution.s of the country with your operating ofilces. 

Mr. L EiiiEusoN. Would It he jiosslhlc to distribute rellatile liiformatlou with¬ 
out going into these other phases of the business—making eoutracls and em¬ 
ploying interpreters, etc.? 

Mr. Bannabd. I think so; but you have had an office on Bowling Grwn for 
some time where you did something of that kind under Mr. Green. 

Mr. Leisebson. Yo.s: tlie Federal Government. 

Mr. Binnabu. Yes. 

Mr. Letser.son. Po 5011 say that It Is possible for Ibis lo he done .sucoe.ssfnllyt • 

Mr. Bannabd. I think so. I should think your tlearlug-hou.se Idea Is a gixsl 
one. 

Mr. I.Kt.sEBsoN. Do you think It would he pos,slble, under a clearing house, 
to give merely general Information that men are wanted at a partleulnr place, 
and distribute that through the clearing houses? Have yon ever run aiTo.ss 
any dangers of that? That is, where an emidoyer dfx-s not give a definite order 
for 100 men, but some one says that 1(X) men are wanted at this particular 
place, then when you come to verify that particular statement you find that 
Jbe men are not wanted. Has that hapixmcd within your experience? 

Mr. Bannabd. Very infrequently they have nppllisl for men In several dirt'c- 
tlons, and by the time you got your men around they have already filled It. 

Mr. Leisebson. So that if you had a system of giving liiformatlou, there would 
lie great danger of duplicating the information so that more men would be sent 
to a place than were actually needeil; and further. If you did not have this other 
machinery for making contracts and interpreting, isn’t It fiosHlble that hun¬ 
dreds of men might flock to a place where the demand was for 10, each one 
thinking that nobody else was going? 

Mr. Bannabo. Well, In dull times there would lie a race for It, unqiie.stlon- 
ahly. 

Mr. LrasxssoN. And that Is a distinct danger, unless you have a regular 
eraphiyment business In connection with it. 

Mf. Bannaui. Yes. We tried to start a clearing house In this city, but we 
found the other agencies were Jealous of us, and In order to he sncoqssful it 
should be an outside undertaking. 

Mr. Leisebson. You would think the Government was the party to do that? 
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Mr. Bannard. I should fay the Ciovernment or State; preferably the Gtev- 
e^nmcnt. 

Mr. Leiserson. That Is, the Federal Ooveroment? 

Mr. liANNABD. I should think so, In a larRe way. There are two branches of 
this subject—the wholesale and the retail business. Mo.st of the retail business 
iwiulres references and InvesUiiatlons, and that Is expensive and requires the 
delivery of good goods to secure the order. 

Mr. Leiserson. You think It is not possible or advisable for tlie Government 
to go Into this retail business, ns you cull It? 

Mr. Bannard. 1 should think that was very doubtful wisdom. We have td 
look up about five references for every employee, and It has to be done carefully, 
nnd somewhat expensive on the whole. And when you send that employee, the 
place may be filksl liefore he gi't.s there. 

Mr. Leiserson. You don't think It would be a legitimate expense for the Gov¬ 
ernment to go to? 

Mr. liANNAiin. It Is legitimate; I don't question that; but 1 fear that to go 
down Into the fine points of the retail branch Is a matter for you gentlemen to 
consider. 

Mr. Leiserson. But the vholesnle branch, you think, ought to bo undertaken 
by the FiMleral (iovcrnnient? 

Jlr. Bannard. I think you might do very useful things In connection with It 

Mr. Leiserson. Do you contcinplate glwng up your wholesale branch? 

Mr. Bannard. Not really ; but lavause at our labor ollice, ns I say, we are plac¬ 
ing IU 1 C hundred or more men one at a time, I thought by reducing the exiiense, 
and Increasing the number that we might he able to make it self-supporting. I 
don’t think we shall bend any energy toward increasing the gang labor, because, 
ns I say, we can not find work ivheii there isn't any, amt when there Is plenty of 
work they seem to find It themselves, and It Is only In the Intermediate time 
A\hen It Is well balaiiceil that we seem to have any usefulness, any great use¬ 
fulness. 

Mr. I.EisERSON. Your retail branch—do you consider that successful? I mean, 
from the standpoint of what It costs you to run It, Is It a paying proposition? 

Mr. Bannard. tit course, when we started It was all outlay, nnd we made the 
mistake of general registers, which might Interest you. We assumed that every 
man ought to he registered, nnd It took a great force. The offlee was open until 
0, 10, and 11 o'clock at night, registering men. They all heard of the new offlee 
and swamped It. As the result of our ex|ierleneo, we only register nbout 00 per 
•et'nt of the men now, nion nnd women who npply to us. Where a man is pal¬ 
pably unlit for tho occupation he seidis, it seems like a waste of clerk hire and 
record to register him. Many of those whom avo registered we were utterly 
uimhle to find again when we would send them n iiostal card telling them we ha4 
TOund n phice for them, nnd wo would have no reply. 

Mr. T.eiser.son. IHd you get a copy of our proposed iilnn? 

Mr. Bannard. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson, Hnvo you nny suggestion to make in regard to that? 

Mr Bannard. I am speaking of the subject of rogisters with that In view, com¬ 
pulsory registration of every man who comes to our offlee to find work. 

Ylr. I.EisERBON. Would that be Imidvlsahle? 

Mr. Bannard. U should he safegtinrilod In some way. We found that we were 
wasting money anil wasting time registering everyone who came. A man who 
Is Intoxicated and asks to be a tecbnlcal engineer at .|.1.000 a year seems to u%' 
Is wasting ids time nnd ours. lie may be a good engineer, hut we could not* 
recommend him. 

Mr. Leiserson. Hnvo you nny further suggestions In regard to that plan? 

Mr. Bannard. It might be possible to make dllTerent licenses and different 
lionds for different classes of employment offlees. Yon must rememlier there are 
domestic servants, which we have not spoken of here to-ilny, so far ns I know. 

Mr. Leiserson. Would you classify them? 

Mr. Bannard. Factory hands. We have had nothing to do with either branch. 

Mr. Lktseeson. -Yny other suggestions? 

Mr. Bannard. Wholesale and retail. 

Mr. I-EISERSON. I-et me ask yon one final question. Ho you think that the 
State or Federal Government could sncceeit better, assuming that It wa3,,ad- 
vtsaWe to try the experiment of the National Kmployment Exchange, dwd 
snccCeihbetter than you did? 

Mr. BANNABD.'*'iffle Federal Government? 

Mr. Leiserson. Yes. 
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Mr. Bannard. I Oon’t think they could on the retail business. Our retail 
husinesl is self-supporting, I am happy to announce to-day; I don’t know 
wheflfer It will remain so. It is the first time it has hw'n so. 

Mr. Leisekson. But on the wholesale business, Mr. Bannard? 

Mr. Bannard. I think the wholesale business—of course, they could operate 
on a imi(*h larger and more ^isoful scale than we have ever tUme. ^^'e jii-it 
trle<l to firmly establish one local ofllce; that Is all wo have undt'rtnkon. 

Mr. I.eiserkon. That Is all? 

Mr. IUnnakd. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlmt Is nil for you. Mr. Bannard. Thank 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WAITER LINCOLN SEARS. 

Mr. Ltiserson. Will you please state your full name and ofilclal conneetlon? 

Mr. Sears. Walter Tilncoln Sears, sui)erlntcndent of tlie State friv einph\\. 
inent oiliee at Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Leiserson. Will yon toll us just a little hit about (he Mnssnehu'^elts 
fnM' employment olllces? When they were started an«l what tladr purpose is? 

Mr. Sears. Twenty years ago this month I became interested in fns' em¬ 
ployment odices ami by petition ami agitation ber(*r<‘ the Ma'^’^aeliusiUts (lern'ral 
CiMirt. The tlr'-t .sev«*n years I was alone, and we wenm't su<-eessfnl, Init snb- 
se<jnently, in tlie law was passed, and on December 11 of that yi'ar the 

Boston ofllce was oi>ened. 

(’hnlrmnn Walsh. What year was that? . 

Mr, Skar.s. December '1, Tn September. 1007. our Springriehl ofllce was 

of)^ed; in October, 1907, the Fall Ulv(‘r office; Seppuaber I."), last year, our 
Worcester oflice. We have f<nir. approxinmti'ly 50 mil(‘s apart, taking In (he 
Ewgraphloal railroad and Imlnstrlnl centers (»f (lie State. When we opeyed the 
Boston ofliee wo hadn’t any sy'>«tem or anything to <‘opy from. We liad to 
devise our own system and do it in our own way. The Massachusetts office's, as 
I might say. are under civil service, and every appointe’o Is appednted fnmi the 
regular classitie'd civil-service list, Including the snperintemli*nt. But I d«ai’t 
km)W’ that you want to g«) into that quo'^tion, particularly. W«‘ realizeel In (lie 
iioglnning that we have lunl many prejudi<‘es. jaessihiy. (o live down. For 
(‘xainph*, ’ n(‘ ehMiaait said that it was a socialistie* projiosKion; another (dement 
of my lab 'V friends saiil it would be a strike-brt'aKing e.stalilislinient; anotiier 
element said, “ Wedl. it Is a eluinty, and no self-n'spis ting person will patronize 
a public office, because It is a charity.” And different arguments were iiuule. 
Tho.se are the principal ones. U(‘alizing all of that in the la'glnnlng, w(* aimed 
at the employer. Every employment (jflice necessarily lias, as its basis, the 
conthbmee of the employer. Without him no (an* could suceecsl In getting 
positions, and to get him and retain him, he must get (lie service. That ser\ice 
nitist be (he best tliat can Ix' (*btained unywliere, and if you give (he ser^iee at 
the fJovornment ofllce you will get the business, fi'hat is all (here Is to that. ' 
Now, so fur as it Iveing a strike-lireaklng establishment is concerned- 

Ohnirnian Wal.sh. Being what? 

Mr. Slvrs. So far as its lieing a strik(‘-l)r('alving osiabllslimont Is eoneernod, 
our po.sition l.s one of absolute neutrality. If we l('arn tliat IIktc Is a strike on 
anywhere, we make a note of that fact on the card and mlvlse the applicant 
f‘>r the iKisitlon verbally; ami then If he decides to accept—and he very 
seldom does—w’e stamp on tliat card that tliero Is a strike on at this estahlNh- 
nient, so that he hears It verbally and in cold type. 

i*" Mr. Leiseeson. Are your unions sntisfmd wltli that particular arrangemcTit ? 

Mr. Sears. My as.sistant is practically s(*cretary of tlie Bost(»n Dentral Taibor 
Vnlon. Yea. Our methods of conducting 1h<^ nffalrs In the case of strikes 
and lockouts has stood the test now for seven years and a half. No complaints 
have bwn made by employers, employees, organized labor, or anybody. 

Mr. Leiserson. Can you give us an Idea of tlie total business you do? 

Mr. Sears. We have now more than 27.000 Individual employers, located, T 
am free to say. all over the world—all over the United States and Canada. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i.. To keep the r(»eord straight—lias the establishment 
of this board eliminated private employment agencies to any Important extent? 
Have you succeetbsl the private agencies? 

Mr. Sears. I can not say as to that. There were 1.30 agencies when we 
started. There are now less than 100. But conditions diff(^r. We have two 
classes of licenses in Boston. There is the general or State law, but our li¬ 
censes are regulated locally by the municipality. In Boston the city'makes 
415 ^ 04-1—vol 2-17 
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lU own rules anil regulations, and tliat may be taken up, as I understajjd, by 
soineboily else. I!ut there are two classes of licenses. The llrst pays a fw of 
$.")0 and the second a fee of ¥25. And the fees charged are for the week.s’ em¬ 
ployment or a percentage, according to the cla.ss; and when you speak of the- 
number of licenses, one agency may hold a llrst and second class license. I 
think thei-e are not many. But I will say that there are at least 25 or more 
less agencies In Boston to-day than when we started In business. The better 
class of ugencle.s have remained. The more unscrupulous ones have gone out 
of business. 

Mr. Leikkbson. You started to say that you had 27,000 employer.s- 

Mr. Sk.\rs. As patrons representing every kind of huslness and industry. 
We placc'd last year, ending November 13, 1913, 21,000 positions—we tilled 21,000 
positions. 

Mr. I.KtsERsoN. You sent out or actually referred to employment how many? 
Mr. Se.\k.s. I could not remember that without looking at my report to the 
comml.sslon. 

Mr. I.M.SERSOV. But it runs several times the mimher- 

Mr. .Se\rs (Intermiiting). I slioukl say it was at least two to one. 

Mr. i.Kisnu.so.N. Twice the number actually furnished? 

Mr. Semin. Yes, sir; about two to one. 

Mr. l.EisERsoN. I>o you do more husiuess than any other agency in the 
city of Boston? 

Mr. Si-.M.s. So far ns I know; yes. 

.Mr. LKisiatsot;. You do the largest businesN of any agency in the city of 
Boston? 

.Mr. Semis. Yes, sir; hut I linve no knowledge of the amount of business 
done bv the largest private agency whicli is reiiresented here, and tlndr rep- 
rescnta'flve can tell you that. I haven't any ligures. I don't know. 

Mr l.FiRERso\. You hetird the .statement maih' this morning that a imlillc 
emiiloyment ottice could not place skilled help ns well as an emplo.vers’ olllce 
could. , , 

Mr. Sears. Well, that was probably said without knowledge. 

.Mr, 1,E1SEI1,S0N-. What is your experience? 

Mr. Semis. Sixty per cent or more—more than GO i>er cimt—and you will 
undi'rstand why that Is when I say that more than GO lier ci'iit of the persons 
we iilace reipiire previous skill or training—must be experlenceil. If you 
wanted a dishwasher or a night watclmmn, or ordinary help, you can without 
very much dlHiculty get that kind; but if you want a fellow who can do some¬ 
thing—not a fellow who can do anything—.vou’ve got to go and hunt for that 
fellow. That is why the agencies exist. 

Mr. I.ETSEKsoN-. Ilow many people have you employed in your olhee? 

Mr. Se vrs. Eighteen on the pay roll. , , , 

Mr. I.EISKR.SOX. Can you tell about what proportion of those worked actually 

placing skilled help? ... i 

Mr. Se.vrs. I liave a skilled male department in charge of a man and an 
assistant. I liave a skilled female department in charge of a lady. That is all 
Mr. T.eiserson. Do they do more or less huslness, say, than the National 
Metal Trades Association? . , . , ,, , , 

Mr. i<E\Rs. Oh, surely; oh, surely. We furnish help to the National Jletid 
Trades Association in itoston and Provhlence. 

Mr. Leiserson. And you do more than tliey do in skilled help? 

Mr. Sears. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. And so there Is nothing in the nature of the public employ¬ 
ment office that -would prevent your doing that kind of work? 

Mr Se.vrs. No ; for this reason. Mr. .Toseph Holland, of 520 Butler s Ex- 
chanw Providence, came to my office four years ago with Mr. O’Hearn, who 
does the general hiring for the Oeneral Electric Co. at Lynn. They were com- 
Delled to secure more men at once, and we asked Mr. O’Hearn to give us a trial, 
which he did, and there has been no question, so far ns he is concerned, since. 
Mr Holland whom he met many times, wanted to get some help, and he says, 
“ Whv don’t you try the Boston office?” “ Oh.” he made an Insinuating remark. 
“You couldn’t got any decent help there.” But he finally came up one after¬ 
noon about 8 o'clock, after telephoning that he was coming. I placed an ad In 
the noncr and there were several hundred machinists and assistants—some 
“ near ” and some real—hut he was there Interviewing them until a quarter of^ 
his train time and he pronounced himself ns pleased with the office, and be 
wantS?o Itoow iow we could get so many men; and Mr, D. P. S. Clark, of the 
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branch of the Metal Trailer* \vu8 there with him, aiul they could not 
uiulerataufj why we could jret so many men when he said lu» was unable to. I 
wi>"8. “Don’t you think tt is po'islbly lKH.-un.se of the finding or suspicion that 
the Metal Trades Is blacklisted?’’ and he .sahl possibly that 'vas so. 

Mr. Leiskrnon. The worklnj; people have confUlence la tlie public offl(“e—that 
It Is impartially run—whereas if It is by the employers they are suspicious of 
whether it is run for blncklNtini: or not. 

Mr. Seakr. Well, I spoke of the Meta! Trade.s. 

(’ommlssionor 0'(’on.nkix. AVouldn't that same suspicion carry out with the 
local private agency? 

Mr. Sears. I could not say ns to that; maybe that It Is not In tlie case of 
some of the i>erter class of agents. We have some In Bo'Jton that are umler a 
cloud and some are very goo<l. In Boston the license l¥)ard, or excise htmrd. 
lives pretty well up to the law*. 

Mr. Leiherson. How al>out tlie statement that tlie employees of the State 
oflices, not liuving a lilrect Interest of a foe, will make no effort to push the 
work and to pliai-^e the employer and to fit the man to the Job the way the 
private agent does. 

Mr. Sr Alls. I can not say ns to that. I tlilnk you an* dealing with the human 
family and with human nulure. Some indhiduals are Interested In tlieir work 
and some are not. I don’t think tliat parti<-ularly applies to your ornpiioees If 
lliey are uikNt civil service ami are appointed on the merit system. 

Mr. l.Kisi.usoN. You find >onr empl<»yocs are as Interested In the business ns 
the ordinary pri\are emplo\ment agent is. 

Mr. Sk\)!s. I (1<*. I lia\e the appointing of my assistants. Mr. Oliarles V. 
floitamer, of the bureau of statistics, allows me to make all tny appointments, 
and I am very careful in their selection. 

Mr. I.Kisi Hsri\. And tiiey are ccrtiti(*d to \ou h\- 

Mr. Sr.ARR (interrupting). By tlie civil ser\iee Well, llie names are certine<l. 
tiiree for each one wanted, and I make my sidectimi or cull for n new- list, 
ghlng the reasons wliy—the reasons for tlie tiiree first certified not lieing 
satisfactory. 

Mr. l.MsKRsoN. Is tliere any olijectlon on the ])art of the working people to 
apply then* because it is a clinrlt.v, Ixang fn-e 

Mr St us Not a particle. I }ia\e liad railroad auditors, I have had dentists, 
attorney.-^ •-mhaliners, end emrineers, ami till tli<>>«> men apply lliere—a numher 
of lliem. We are in tom-li with all the typewriting aueiieies, tlie Massacluisolts 
Institute of T(‘ehnology. Harvard College lMn<*<-meiu Bureau, mid otlier organl- 
ratlons that have tlie placement of people so that almost as (pilekly as the tele- 
jtlione can rea<-h the Individual or reach the office we are in touch wlfh lima 
all tlie time. We cooperate with all tlie organizations tliat are allied with or 
nearly related to our work. 

Mr. Leiskiison. Will you explain .lust how you get orders for men? In the 
first place—that Is, how* you get j,<iur husim".'j. 

Mr. Sears. My contention lias always heim tliat if yon make gootl and render 
the service, yon can re-^t eas> ; yon will g<‘t the business. We have no solici¬ 
tors onfside of the office and never had any. I do not believe in them. Not 
because I do not believe In It; I never advocated It and it has never been <!one. 
We make goml. ^ly Instructions are to the cl(*rks never to semi a person to 
a place who they do not believe w-oidd meet the requirements of the employer. 
Better not send nn.^ho(ly. He can then only complain that he dl<l not get nny- 
liody; but If he gets an undesirable person, that Is a black eye and hurts. Of 
course we are pnrticlar in the first Instance to get the fullest Information as 
to the kind of service the employer demands, and th«‘n endeavor to meet his 
requirements. 

Mr. Leiserson. You make detailed inquiries in regnnl to just what the liours 
are, and what wages are paid- 

Mr. Sears. The wages, the nationality, religion, teleplmne number, liours, 
tenure, conditions, and all that sort of tiling. 

Mr. Letserson. And then from that you make an effort to pick the man fn 
fit the job? That Is, if you have one man unemployed a longer time than 
another, do you make any kind of preference? 

Mr. Sears. We can not do that. When we first openeil, I aimed to give 
preference to those who had dependents upon them—married men—those who 
had others dependent upon them; but It did not work out in practice at all, 
for this reason, for instance, I have an opportunity for a machinist. Qr I will 
give an illustration: I had an opportunity for a porter in a restaurant and a 
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(rleiul of mine who hurt been houmllng me, and making my life mlserabte for 
some time—It was some years ago—called on me, and I said, “Joe, Ill see 
what I can do for you.” So an opportunity came up for a porter In this 
restauranf, and 1 had enough men for the place—six men this man and five 
others, whom I notified for the following morning. And at noon I met this 
same individual In a lunch room, ami he said, “ I was just coming down to 
see you, as to whether you would advise me to go down and take that job.” 
Now, here It was at the noon hour and he was ju-st thinking it over. And in 
a day or two there was mail came hack, “ no adilre.ss; moved." Waited another 
week or so, and a letter came from some place in New Hampshire, saying, 

“ I got your letter, Mr. Soars. I>o you tliink I had better come down and see 
the place? Is it open now?” Of course that la obviously wrong. It is too 
slow. 

Kmployers haven't any sentiment—that Is, most of them. There Is mighty 
little sentiment In their make-up—that Is, charily. It Is business Inside of 
the oflh’e. Outside in; may be one of the most charitahle persons in the 
world; hut inside it Is huslne.ss, and you must make good. It has been done, 
ns said this moindng, or csterdny, Hint the employers will telephone several 
agencies, and place orders with several concerns, and maybe advertise in the 
newspaper, and maybe some of the men In his employ In the shop will realize 
that ho wants somehoily, and so you have several agencies endeavoring to fill 
that Jilace, and the one that gels there first and makes good is the fellow 
that gets by. A public agency must ho prompt and expeditious. They have 
not time, ns experience shows. Our experience has shown that they haven’t 
the lime, unless It Is n parflcularly highly skilled person whom the employer 
Is liMikIng for, to wait. Itiit ordinary help, the employer wants quick service, 
and we want to got the man there first. 

Mr. I.KisKTi.sox. And your men pick out the man then that fits the job, and 
make no discrindnnilon for any reason whatever—that Is, as to being married, 
or a rosidimt of (he city, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Seaks. Why, we haven't the time for that. 

Mr. I.EisEusox. You heard the slatcnicnt hero that the employment office 
Is not of much Iwdp lii the winter to people because there is not enough work. 
What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Seaus, Well, (doag that line, of course It Is obvious to you and to the 
commission, or to any student of the problem, that if you have got In a given 
area, we will say a million hours to turn out the product of any given area, 
and you've got enough help there for perhaps UK),000 more hours, you can not 
take care of all the people. Obviously you oan not do It. And that Is true In 
the w'iidertlnie. September Is the busy time in the fall; April and May In the 
spring; atul in hetwi'en you have these siiaces of dullness. .Xnd Ihen there are 
the seasonal oi'cupntions, the garment workers, the longshorons'n, and other 
trades of course are affected. Our climate, to some extent, affects the build¬ 
ing and structural lines. 

Mr. Lei.sehson, fVlthout employment offices, would many people get out of 
work during thi> slack seasons that now you actually do got work for? 

Mr. Seahs. Why I think they would; yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. You consider that, besides bringing the man to the job during 
the busy season, you also do a work getting people work during the stack' 
season that would otherwise miss that work? 

Mr. Sexhs. I think we shorten the time; I think we aim to shorten the time 
between the time wdien the person first becomes unemployed and the time he 
gets a position. 

Mr. Leisebson. That la the main service that an employment office nceom- 
pllshea. 

Mr. Sears. Yes; Instead of the man or the woman or the Individual going 
around from place to place, bllmlly looking for work, it is easier for them to 
get It through an employment office. And I have always been of the opinion 
that If tile employers can centralize the demand for help at one olearlng house 
or central place, it certainly has an advantage over scattered or divided offices, 
and much better results can he obtained from that. For example, If an em¬ 
ployer has to go to one place for firemen and another place for a teamster and 
another place for a stenographer, and so on, It Is much less advantageous than 
where he can say to a clerk, “ Go to So-and-so, employment office,” or whatever 
may be the central office, and you can get anything you want there, from a sand¬ 
wich man that takes the signs on the street, and the women that act as col¬ 
lectors for the Salvation Army or the Volunteers of America, or the men that 
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aot as Santa Claus at Christmas, or the lawyer, or the dentist, or the railroad 
accountant, or whatever It may he. We have them all, or If we haven't them 
on the list we know where to get them. 

Mr. Leisebson. The statement was made thl.s morning that the general agency 
run by the Government could not be successful, because It could not take caro 
of all classes of work. AVlll you de.scril)e how your otlice Is subdlvldtal Into 
departments to take care of that? 

Mr. .Stuns. Why, It Is simply placing In one building the different klnd.s of 
ofUces that have been referred to. 

Jlr. I.Er.sEB.soN. How many <lcpartments have you? 

Mr. Secbs. We have five departments. AVo are going to have 2,000 feet more 
.space In .July, and Hum I will arrange to have nine departments. 

Mr. Leisebson. AA’hat are your departments? 

Mr. Sf.ab.s. Three female and two male departments for skilled labor, and all 
mlnor.s under 21 years of age are under the eharge of a vneatlonnl counselor, 
vocational guide, a Ilarvarcl man; and then I have a department for handling 
help—but mtt sending people out—for handling handicapped per.sons sent in by 
pnhlle benefactors. That includes the charities and churches, and all kinds 
of handicapped people. The man In that department looks after those ca.ses 
espeeinlly. 

Mr. Leisebson. AA’hat other departments are you going to put In? 

Mr. StuRs. Going to put In a mercanlile department to handle mercantile 
help, and divide my skilled department Into two, placing all the metal trades 
ami engineers and firemen In that one department, and then have another de¬ 
partment for the building trades, and the printing trades, and the bools and 
sho('.s, and other small trades. 

Mr. Leisebson. A’ou do mainly a wdiolesale business or wlnit Mr. Bannard 
called a retail business? 

Mr. Seab.s. AVell, in placing men in gangs, wholesale, we ilo not—not that 
large wholesale construction-gang hiisimm 

Afr. LeisI'.b.son. Practically all yours Is wimt is called the retail l)uslness. 
And what Is the total cost for your Boston olliee? 

Atr, Semis. I would liave to look at Hie hook and aw. 

Air. I.ETSERSON. You haven’t got it with yon? 

Air. Srm-'. Now, the iier capita, which is a very unfair proposition for the 
ren.son tiiat in some States the city or town Avould furnisli ttie ofllces free, 
wlicreas we have to ptiy for it. 

Atr. Leisfjison. Aside from tlie comparisons with others, we would like to 
know your total- 

Air. Sf.\bs (Interrupting). No; I haven’t got the report here. 

Mr. I.EISERSON, la it nbout $21,000—— 

Mr. Sears (interrupting). Yes; about 80 cents per capita, I think. 

Mr. Leiserson. It costa yon about 86 cents jier .loli? 

Mr. Sf;ARS. Eighty-six cents per capita per ,1oti. That Includes absolutely 
every expense—ail Hie printing, rent, all the Janitors’ .salaries, and every ex¬ 
pense—nothing la omitted from that at all. 

Mr. Leiserson. And so far as you l;now the people of your State, the State 
of Ala.ssaeluisetts, are In favor of sixuiding that amount of money In order to 
get the people and the Jobs together? 

Air. Sears. AA'e get all the money we ask for; whatever we ask the legislature 
for, we get It. 

Air. I.KisER.soN. How have you avoided politics In your offlee? 

Air. SEjABS. AV'hy, It has not been brought in. 

Air. Leisebson. A charge was made that In two ways politics might creep In; 
First, the contractor or employer that was in touch wlHi the political party In 
power Avouid be faA’ored as against the other; and, second, the people of the 
political party in power wouhl get Jobs whereas the others would hot. 

Air. Seabs. So far as the male clerks in the olllee are concerned, I am person¬ 
ally a Kepnbllcan, and my six male clerks are Democrats—every one of them. 

Air. Leisebson. Yon think the civil service requirements have eliminated all 
possibility of politics? 

Mr. Seabs. I take the clerks on their merits. It Is to my Interest to do that. 

I want the bureau to succeed. I take them on their merits. Irrespective of 
their politics. In regard to iwlltlos in the offlee, of course if Hu-y suspicion one 
mlUBte that we were playing politics, and that men were asked wliat their 
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positions, the whole structure would fall. It 


politics were when applying: posltlo 

would not last a iiilnute. I know that. „„mnilsslon’s report? 

Mr. Lei.skii.son, 1)1(1 you RCt a copy of the commissions report 

you criticize timt or make any suggestions that you have? 
Mr 4 ars In My l 11)^11101 we do toward establishing a national labor 
evcbangeirshouhr , kept-the machinery part of It-as simple as possible to 
Zill too much system; too much machinery. You must move Qd'fy- In 
handling a labor (iuestion you know that, and the commission know that, that 
you must move quickly, and If you get too much machinery to get there and get 
the individual In toucli with tlie Job you are failing in what you started out for , 
and If we have that in mind In the beginning I lliink it would help a great deal. 
I don’t ix'IIovo fn nn cou/icii. It njny be Advisable so far as selecting; 

the help for (he odico Is concerned. That has some merits. But the advisory 
council to adilse uith I he .superintendent of the ofllce—I do not believe in it. 
Appoint an ollicial and have a direct, central, responsible head, and put it up 
to lilm If I ho ollice Is not a success and goes wrong he Is to blame, and lie 
CIIII not .shove that olf onto anybody Oise’s shoulders. I believe in the centraliza- 
tkui of responsibility, absolutely. 

Mr. l.Ei.sicHsoN. How about maintaining Impartiality In labor disputes? 

Mr. Semis. We biivc no trouble of tliat sort, as I evplulned a while ago, 

Mr. I.KisEasoN. You have a member of the labor organization in your 
ollice^- 

Mr. Sk.mis (inlerrupting). Yes, sir. 

Mr. I.KisEiisoN. Was that accidental or how? 

Mr. Semis. No; I he clilef of the bureau appointed him for tliat purpose, 
liellevlng that organized labor should liave represontatioii there. I apiirove of 
that, attd I tliitik tliat principle should be carried out in the national excbatige. 
t'l’iiiiriiiaii W\t,sii. Did your civil-service law pertnit Unit action to lie taken? 
.Mr. Se.mis. No. 

CImIrtiian W.ct.sti. Dr allots' for an exentption of (hat sort? 

Mr. Se.vus. Why, he happened to be on the li.st; that Is all. He was among 

l.EtSKUsoN. I'hen, don’t you accouipllsh, by having that labor man In the 
ollice, what tlie council would- 

Mr. Semis (Interniptiugl. I know what you are driving at. Prove your cast'. 
The labor tiinti in there satisfled the members of organized laltor. I have fotiml 
a great deal of trouble and labor, due to misunderstanding—due to a refusal 
on the part of the employer often to confer or open nit the books and say, 
"There! There is the story. We can not pay any more wages than that.” 
On the other hand, he keeps'the books closed, and rt'fuses to disclose anything, 
and the em|>lo>ee is working in the dark and in mystery and want of confidence. 
And I believe’ If the otiiiilover would place more, confidence in the employee, 
and wottld do the things which would win his confidence, less trouble would 
pre\ II11—obviously, 

Mr. l,Ki.sF.iisnN. Then this advisory council, by bringing this business open 
to both employers and workmen, would not that tend to avoid any suspicion of 
strike lireaklng or blacklisting that is ordinarily tlie case around such olfioes? 

Mr, Sears. I get your point. We accomplish that now without any advisory 
council. Instead of bncing a number of theorists—and there are very many of 
litem In the commutiity--telling bow to run the ollice, we listen to what they 
have to say and use our own Judgment. 

Mr. Leiserron. Is it your Idt'a that an advisory council would be any more 
than an advisory body? 

Mr. Sear.s. I am afraid llii'y would want to run the ollice after a while. 

Mr! I.EISERSON. Do you know of the advisory councils In European countries, 
nttached- 

Mr. Sears (Interrupting). I understand they are, but I do not believe we 
ought to go to Europe tor our ideas. I believe we can get them right here in 
the United States. 

Mr. Leiserson. Do yon know that they have an advisory council in the Wis¬ 
consin office? ^ , 

Mr. Sears. I understtmd they had. I don t know how it works out, I am 

^^Mr. Leiserson. They are In an entirely advisory capacity, and It has worked 
out vei^' satisfactorily, eliminating any suspicion on either side that the office 
is not working oiuttie square. 
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Mr. StiES. Well, we do not have any In Boston or In our offices, and I think 
If an Investigator or an Impartial person were to visit all the organizations, 
philanthropic, paternal, or whatever they might 1 k>, and labor organizations, 
they would find that all of them, or practically all of them, have no fault to 
find with our office. We cooperate with them. 

Mr. Leiseeson. Going to the next point? 

Mr. Seaes. Now, In regard to “ Offices and brunches,” that Is all right. 
" tMvil-service appointments,” that Is all right. “Duties, powers, and authority 
of the bureau,” that is all right. 

I don’t believe In the “Clearing houses.” That Is to say, ihe sectional clear¬ 
ing houses. It Is too slow, and not responsive enough. A local olliee sends to 
the clearing house and the clearing house gets them together, semis them to 
Washington, and Washington gets them together and distributes the Informa¬ 
tion all over the country. It Is too slow, and not quick enough. 

Mr. I.EiHKRsoN. It would not be necessary to send Jill of them to Washington, 
ymi know. Here may be a private employing agency that could have an order 
In Ihe city of St. Paul, and they can’t get enough men there, and they send an 
order, or split the order, ns they call it, and .send to Chicago and Milwaukee 
ami other places, giving each one a iiuota, to fill that order. Now, can that not 
be accomplished tliroiigh Ihe clearing house? In other words, let the superin¬ 
tendent of the office here give the superintendent Ihe power to give such pub- 
licily to Ihe opportunity a.s tlie situation warranted. If the position Is a par¬ 
ticularly difficult one to fill. It might require a widi'r publicity and a larger 
number of offices, and it might not require any publicity. It might be able to 
be lined in I lie local office. 

Mr. Sears. Truly. We do tliat. In regard to “ Iteports,” that matter came 
ni> this morning—the reporting of private agencies. You are going to have a 
lot of duplication—duplication in the number of emiiloyers’ aiipllcatlons and 
the number of iicrsons called for, which was bnaiglit out this morning; the 
employer iiiacing Ids order with 36 places; and Ihen you will have the same 
Ihiiig wltli the employee, and so it will be dilliciilt lo analyze It. You would 
liiive lo get Ihe name of tiie individual and sort oul Ihe du|)llcales and eliminate 
and cut down the business possilily to only one. 'I'licre w<aild lie the trouble. 

Mr. LmsEasON. Tlien, you would say that the reports from the prixate 
figeiicles t.ro not of any particular value. 

Mr. Semis. Why, tliey are for certain Information. I don'i believe that the 
liiformatimi with regard—I tliink the Indiana law coxers that pretty xx’ell. I 
am very much in favor of that part of the Indlami laxv. 

Mr. Leisekson. Tlie Indiana laxv reqxdres diri'ct ri‘|iorts once a immtii from 
eacli employment agency in order to keep tab im their business. Wliat do you 
tlilnk of the next one? 

Mr. Skau.s. a very good Idea—a “ I.abor marliet bulletin,” 1 believe, is neetled. 
We have done it for yxsirs—for the sevenyear.s since xie have been In busine.ss; 
we get one out every month—a hdior-raarket letter, just as xve get the.se llnun- 
eial-raarket letters, or letters of the dry-goods business, or boots and .shoes. I 
lliink there bs also a need In ihe labor market. What I want to say Is this: 
That we set forth the conditions of tlie hdior market as vicxxed from our office, 
and then submit that rough draft, barring, of course, the statistics wliii'h 
stand for thi'mselves, but I show the letter to the various department clerks 
to verify and see If my opiidon In regard to the matter Is correct. ,So tliat it 
is a picture and a graphic illustration of the views of the employees that have 
to do with the handling of the help. “No dlsquallllcatlons ”; that Is all right. 
“ False statements by applicants ” la all right. “ Itepre.sentntions to be accu¬ 
rate ”; that is good. “ Dividing fis's prohibittsi; no fees to employers,” sec¬ 
tion 18, Is a mighty good one. “ Licenses and bonds ” Is all right. “ I’ermits ” 
is all right. “ Itevoklng licenses or permits ”; that ought to be there. " Chil¬ 
dren not to be referred ”; that Is good. Section 23, “ Schedule of fees to be 
filed ”; well. If you had a national law would a fee be uniform throughout the 
country? 

Mr. Leiseeson. That Is the idea of making them file them, because it would 
' not be uniform, so that they have to file their fees, and then they are not |x-r- 
mitted to charge any more or any less than that fee. It Is the same system the 
Interstate Commission has for the tiling of rate charges. 

Mr. Sears. Having a fixed fee over the country or each charge what he 
pleased, provhied he did not exceed a certain amount. 

“Gontract to Ih' lilexl.” In regard to “ Sinierlntcndents and assistants,” I 
believe the commission should get a labor man. 1 do not believe the labor man 
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should bo at the office. I am not prejudiced on that. I think my attitude In 
the last 30 years In public life will satisfy anybody on that score. But I believe 
a labor man should be an assistant. My reason for that—if we had a labor man 
at the hca<l of the office there are itniny employers I know, In our State at 
least, woiild not patronize tlie oilks'. There would be .suspicion. 

Mr. Lki.skkson. Let’.s fret that clear. Isn’t that the difficulty? You say a 
labor man should be In the office, 'rherc is a tendency in the trades-unions to 
put somebody in there to rvpresent their crowd—rl(,dit In the office. Then there 
Is a tendency on the part of orfraruzeil employers to put somebody In there. 
And then, when they do tln'.se tliinys, there miaht be a tendency on the part of 
the political party ‘to ilo the same thliiK. Now, can’t you avoid all that by 
huvlng a strict eh 11 sercice, regardless of whether a labor man is at the head 
or not, and then have the interests reitresented In the advisory council, where 
they could flaht out all their dilllcultie.s, rifrht In the open? 

Mr. Skaus. Jlajho so. Now, In the matter of “ IteiJlstratlon," section 32. 
When our office ojiened wo useil the refrlster—no; we did not when the office 
first opened. We commenced December 1, 1907, and we registered every appli¬ 
cant for employment who came In there for the first time, and ns long as he 
remained uriem'ploted that registration stood. We had that on a pink slip. We 
had It colored because every man couldn’t remember whether he laid ever reg¬ 
istered there or not, but he could remember the color and could remember 
u hot her lie had made out one of those when he could not remember the name 
or anything i Ise; that Is, In any case. But that does not show anything. 

We tried Hint from December f, 191)7, until July, 1913, and they gave It a 
good, fair, and square trial, and it was not only an expense, as Mr. Bonnard 
has .said lo-day, accumulating a lot of records; and what value are they? It 
does not show' the amount of employment In any given area, because all the 
unemployed do not come into the office, and even if they did, they might come 
to-day oil account of It.s being a jileasant day, and if it rained to-morrow they 
wouldn't come; or. If you advertised In the paper for certain classes of help, 
you might have a big crowd the next day, anil if you did not you would not 
iiave a large crowd. So I do not think it would Indicate anything. 

Mr. 1.HISKK,S0N. Your jioint is, then, that it is Impractical for an agency to try 
to regMer every applicant for employment? 

Mr. Sn.Mis. Yes. 

Mr. laasiatsoN. But the registry only goes to those for whom Ihere is a po.s- 
siblllty of securing a position? 

Mr. Sk.,\us. I do, on that line, sure, I believe the private officers should tile 
one similar to the Indiana law; that is, under .section 38. 

Mr. l.tasMisoN. 'rtiat la all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Does anyone want to ask liim any questions? 

Commissioner (Iaiiuk-ison. Mr. Sears, in regard to tins statement that was 
made earlier in tlie day. tliat employment agencies were of no use in the winter. 
Has your conclusions led you to believe tliat tlie placing of one man wlien jobs 
are absolutely scarce has more social value than 10 when there are plenty? 

Mr. Skaks. Decidedly. 

Commissioner Gaukktron. Therefore, if they were administered through Gov¬ 
ernment chaunels, tlie smaller number that were placed is more than an excuse 
for tlieir existence during tlie lax jieriod, and the expenditure connected tliere- 
wlth? 

Mr Skaus. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssloner G irretson. During your own experience, is there any legiti¬ 
mate function performed liy an employment agency, legitimate function that 
can not he performed as well liy a State or Federal conducted system? 

Mr. Sears. I don't know of any. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Tliat is all. 

Commissioner Bai.i.ird. Do I understand you to mean that on the average 
one receives employment for, on an average, two persons who seek employment? 

Mr. SJbiRS. We aim to give tlie employer a selection, and send sometimes two 
or more where one Is wanted. We aim to learn from the employer how many 
he actually wants, not how many he wants us to send him. The record we 
make is of how many he actually hires. Sometimes he will say: 

“ Send down four or five boys.” We want to know what his absolute demand 
on the office Is. . 

Commissioner BAiiAsn. You can not say there are two men for each posi¬ 
tion? , 
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Mr. Seabs. We aim only to send one, to make the selection carefully, and, 
among our older employers, the men who have charge of this work, know what 
the employers want, and usually the first man sent lands. When It Is a dis¬ 
tance from the oflice we aim to send only one, because it would be unfair to the 
second man, but we make sure that the man Is going to go. Wo have rules for 
the punishment of that fellow, a copy of w’hlch your commis.slon has. It may 
be conslderetl as a black list, but It Is not. If we send an applicant out and 
he agrees to go to an employer, and he does not, we say, “ Nothing more doing," 
If he gets provoke<l and wants to make complaint, we say, " I will tell you what 
we will do; ,vou go to that man, and If he will give you a letter stating that 
you went there, come back." If he goes to an employer and says, “ I will re¬ 
port ne.vt Moinlay morning," and does not do so, we will take care of him In 
some wav. We bur them from the privileges of the oflice. When the story 
circulates that we do that. It will give the public confidence In us, 

Mr, Lbiseiison. You do not bar him for all time? 

Mr. Se.vbs. No, sir. 

Mr. Leisebson. Just for a certain period? 

Afr. Se.mis. Just for a certain period. We give him the benefit of the doubt, 
always. 

Commissioner II.iKKiM.tN. I want to ask a question. In sending out, the sug¬ 
gestion that we have in our outline, the suggestion of sending out bulletins, do 
you see any point of weakness thcr('? That perhaps it would make it possible 
for the man to go straight for his job Instead of going to the employment 
bureau? 

Mr. Sears. I have viewed that thing for 15 years. I think there is an ad¬ 
vantage to it. 

Commissioner Uabruhn. You see an advantage or a weakness? 

Mr. ,Seak,s. 1 .see an advantage. I am a bellcwer in pul)llcity. I believe that 
I)ublicit.v will do more than all the machinery you can got together on this 
matter. You can sec—I liave sev(>r.‘il charts on tliis matter; .Mr. Leiserson and 
Mr. Barnes, your investigator, have seen them—indicating liow and where those 
peo|ile can go. For exaniiile, In Cldcago, we will have assembled, knowing Unit 
tliere are more Ilian .500 peoiile wanted, or 500 people wanted for building 
trade.s or factory work, whatever it may be, that will lie Indicated by the figure 
1 in a circle. If there are more than .500 unemployed In a certain Industry, 
It will he indicated by tlie figure 1 in a triangle around the city of Chicago, and 
flint map is tlicre in tlie post ollico, in a coiisiilciioiis idace, and in conspicuous 
places throughout the country, the same as the weather map, 

(Tlie paixirs were received and marked "Sears lO.vlilbits 1 and 2." The ex- 
hihits wore aubiiiitted in iirinted form.) 

It says on there—it gives the Inforiiiation; the individual goes down to the 
Iiost oflice and looks on there and sees they want some carpenters out in Chi¬ 
cago, California, (ialveston—wlierever It may In'—and he says, " I guess I will 
go there"; and the riioving-up process, tin' leveling, .so to .speak, takes iilace 
automatically. 

Commissioner Hahiuman. What is going to keep tlie employmi'nt people from 
lieing put out of hiisine.ss if they go direct from tlie iiost ollice, or wlierever (hey 
see this chart? What is the employment bureau going to draw on tor that In¬ 
formation? If people do not come through them, how are they going to know 
anything about it? 

-Mr. Seae.s. I don’t believe the employment ofiico Is going to go out of business, 
by any means. 

Commissioner IIaeriman. How will they get that information? They get 
tile information from the employers applying to them and the employees. If 
the employix's go direct from where they see this chart to the place where the 
job is offered, they do not go to the employment bureau at all. 

Mr. .Sears. I have a plan which I presented to your commission through your 
counsel. That Is a long story, but If the commission want me to go into detail 
in reference to It I will. 

Commissioner Harrima.n’. The only question was, I asked If there was any 
weakness there? 

Mr. Sears. I don’t see any. 

Mr. Leisebson. I think I can develop that point. 

Commissioner H.arbiuan. Yes. 

Mr. Leisebson. I would like to read this Into the record. This Is a sales map 
Issued by a bureau showing where It Is advisable for business men to gd to sell 
goods and where It is not advisable. That does not tell the salesman, however. 
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what jjarticnlar firms to go to. It (loe.s not eliminate the salesman. The same 
way a labor eondltlons map might he Issued of this kind, and yet In order to 
take advantage of that Infornaitlon the wage earner would have to go through 
the regular channels of an employment agency. 

Commissioner H.vuriman. That Is what I wanted to bring out. 

Commissioner Garketson. He would go to a section and then avail himself of 
the employment agency. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Don’t the transportation cost and everything else 
go la there? 

Mr. Leisebson. Yes; It would he very Important to Indicate If In this part 
of the country—In the Northwest—If a job Is advertised, carpenters wanted at 
$6 a day, It would he inuMirlaul to state that it cost $10 a week for board, be¬ 
cause a person who im.ts .$1 a week for hoard In the East and he hears that 
they pay .$0 a day for a carpenter out there, he might conclude that the cost of 
living would he tlie same, and it would he Important to state that. 

Commissioner IImuiiman. Are you going to say all that on the hulletln which 
la posted in lliosi- different places? If tliey are going to get all that Information, 
why are lliey going to go tlirougli an employmeuj; agency? 

Mr. I.Ei.sEiisoN. We <Io not tell them what particular firms'to go to or the 
details. Tile luu'iiose of an employment agency Is to distribute reliable Informa- 
tl.in. That is. to tell tlie detalis—just tlie kind of work, just the kind of men 
tliat Is wanted, Tlie trouble with information tluit Is distributed now in an un¬ 
organized way—lids Is done now: When an emiiloycr can not get workmen he 
sends for a ri'porter nnd tlie reporter says, " Five hundred men wanted In 
Oslikosh.” and fiOO men go tliero, and none of tliem, perhaps, can do the par¬ 
ticular kind of work. With this map, a commercial agency distributes bulletins 
tluit ilcscnlio liiiclly in this way, and on licre states tlie cities of tlie eouutry, 
hut tile details are not given. So that if a man wants to know whether it Is 
really advlsalile to go tliere lie-would liine to come to .some one—to an agency— 
to tliid out just wliat kind of work l.s tliere. 

Conumssioner H\u»im\n. Tliat is tlie point, exactly, that I wanted to bring 
out. 

Clialrmim Wai.sii. Tliat i.s all; tliank you. Call your next. 

SrvrKjiKXT OF Walteu Lincoln Sears. 

Till- )iossll)ililies of your commission for good in tlio communities are large 
ami far-reai'liiiig. 

How dignihi'd and slgnilicaut one’s life liecomes when he discovers his special 
capaiillltles and learns tluit he reully lias a work and tliat he can do it. No 
man may coiuphiiii tliat ids place to-day is small, his opportunities meager, 
wlien his elfectiveuess Avlll deiieud almost wliolly upon what he makes ids 
place atid oiituirtnuity. 

N'liiiemiiio.vmeiit. or unemployment, is tlie paramount question of the day. 
It is a question too liigh lor modern industry, and almost too big for American 
statesmanship. It lias engrossed tlie attention of tlie civilized wmrld for geii- 
erntions. 

1 sliall endeavor to oail your attention to the causes of unemployment, the 
various remedies tiroposed for tlicir relief, also wliat I lielleve to be the duty 
of tirganized society—the Goverumeiit—and tlie real remedy. 

Among the many causes of idleness or unemployment may be mentioned 
lack of Avork or material, uufiivoralile weatlier, strikes and lockouts, disability, 
stock taking, adoiitlon of liihor-suving devices or maeliluery, failures, consoli¬ 
dations. nnd reiiairs. Jinny of these causes can not he removed. 

There are two kinds of relief, emergency and permanent. The agencies em- 
ployetl for the relief of disiross in times of emergency are: The permanently 
establislUHl relief ngencie.s of town and State, such ns the poor department; 
municipal departments of public works, tempiirnrlly used for furnishing work 
relief; private charities; speeiul relief committees; labor organizations. 

There Is no one of these agencies which can he relied upon to the exclusion 
of others; the Importance to he given to each is a matter of grave concern; 
and, If a community has decided that it Is necessary to undertake extraordi¬ 
nary measures for the relief of unemployed persons, the most serious ques¬ 
tion to determine is, To whom shall fliese relief measures be Intrusted? The 
selection of the proper n.gencli“a of relief Involves not only a question of prin¬ 
ciple, but a question of practical expediency. 
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There are but few who would leave all measures of relief to the overseers 
of the poor alone. 

There are a few who believe that the relief of the unemployctl can he 
made entirely through the extension of public works, of the estnhllshment of 
workshops. The dllhcultlea of providing for employment upon public works are 
many. The financial conditions of our municipalities and the neces.slty of 
making departmental plans months in advance, operate against the practica¬ 
bility of utilizing employment upon public works promptly and easily for the 
benefit of Inexperienced men, very many of whom would not be physically com¬ 
petent. 

The movement known ns the organization of charities has bwn of great 
value to society; not only lessening the pecuniary burdens placed upon society, 
but also by developing and eilucating humanitarian enemies Into new and more 
fruitful fhdds. It Is a movement intended for the benefit of all elements In 
society, but from which, nevertheless, a considering element stand aloof. Con¬ 
stant care must be taken to prevent Imposition; and, Indwl, this Is one of 
the principal rea.sons for the associating and coordinating of the charities of 
a city. Unfortunately, this is regarded by many ns its chief function, and a 
certain element will not distinguish between friendly visiting and charity. 

On the other hand, It is hehl that at certain times, special conditions nrl.se 
which have to he met with six'clal methods. It seems to me v('ry clear that th<> 
]prnhlems of “employing the unemployed,” and “of relieving distress,” and 
" relieving pauperism ” had bidter he, so far as possible, kept absolutely dls- 
thict. I do not approve of the expediency of tn'ating these ns one compound 
problem. I do not, therefore, see how It would he wise to send all the un¬ 
employed men and woimai who are In want t** the various societies which are 
organized to deal wilh distre-s, want, and sufi'ering. It should he very unwise 
to oblige the laboring men and women out of work to submit to the ordeal 
of the usual charity ai>plication, 

I do not hclicxe in the estidjlishment of special relief committees, for the 
reason that it would he belter to utilize the ordinary agencies of relief, TIu'.v 
imdcrstand the Situation more intelligently, can detect and prevent Imposition 
or fraud, are In possi'ssion of records which at times are invaluable, and 
have at hand more or less expert service for investigation. 

Organio'l ridief agmicles should broaden their hoards of management anil 
Introduce representatives who would bring them Into closer contact with in¬ 
dustrial conditions. 

As for relief of the unemployed through workingmen’s organizations alone, 
it must be remembcreil that a large numher of laborers, both men and women, 
particularly the latter, do not belong to labor organizations. A few of the 
more skillful trades-unions have Introduced an “out of work benefit” into 
Iheir ailmlnlstratloTis; many labor organizations have the machinery for in¬ 
telligent relief, hut ns no funds are accumulated by the larger number of 
these societies which can he drawn upon in iierlods of non-employment, they 
can do little for the financial relief of their members. 

Among the permanent measures which have the possibility of relieving the 
<iistress of the unemployed by methods which will so change the social or 
Industrial conditions that there will be a smaller amount of Involuntary non- 
employment In proportion to the total population are; Ilemoval of residents 
of cities to the country and farms; removing the competition, and hence dis¬ 
placement of free labor, occasioned by tlie labor of Inmates of reformatories 
and penal Institutions; shortening the hours of the day’s labor; restricting 
of Immigration; extension of vocalional training; Improving the Intelligence 
and employment offices, or establishing free enii)loyment offices. 

The progressive labor legl.slation (macted during the past decade has done 
much to shorten the houys of labor, and naturally that means greater em¬ 
ployment. I have found employers, generally speaUltig, perfectly willing to 
live under any law which ariplies alike to his comiKditors. Labor laws should 
he national In scope and passed by the Congress of the United States. 

I believe that the evil of nonemployment Is In a considerable measure due 
to Irresponsible, Ill-advised, and ill-adapted Immigration, It Is found In many 
of the larger cities of the Unilerl States that a large proportion of those who 
need assistance during Industrial depression are Immigrants who have re¬ 
cently arrived. It should be the duty of the Federal Oovernraent to he able 
at a moment’s notice to give Information to those requiring It, concerning 
every opportunity for employment and conditions of the same In ev^ry part 
of the United States. 
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I agree with the former Secretary of the Department of Commerce and 
Dahor In that we should not exaggerate our industrial prosperity abroad. We 
can be conservatively optimistic without misstating actual conditions. We 
welcome the liest Immigrants, ethically and Industrially. If glowing accounts 
are sent abroad about the prosperity which does not exist It means an In¬ 
creased alien population In onr cilies at a time when we can with itlfBeulty 
s<'arci‘ly care for the needy at home. I believe in protection to American In¬ 
dustries, and I also believe In protection to our American workingman at 
home from competition at home in cheap alien’s labor, 

A conalderable part of the evil of nonemployraent is assoclateil with the lack 
of skill or training on the part of Industrial workers who can not easily and 
promiitly adapt themselves to new conditions when displaced by new machinery, 
new processes, or changes In the condition of production. There is an unsat- 
Islied demanil for lieiier skilled workmen, while at the same time the lower 
grades are overcrowded. The remcsly Is votational schools, flltlng boys anil 
girls for some real work In life. Adaptability is the industrial need of the 
time. 

During my si'ven and a half years’ experience at the Boston free employ¬ 
ment ollieea, I have been det'ply Impressed with the great number of applicants 
ulio have no vocation, and the apparent necessity of adding something to the 
present school eurriculum, which will make the youth ambitious, diligent, and 
self-reliant to better prepare himself for the responsibilities of the future, 
llolh in the home and in the school there is too much leniency in the care 
of the disobi'dient child, and a want of discipline somewhere, which results In a 
(llsrespeciful, lazy, unruly youth, deliclent In application after the school year, 
rarents and guardians are llagrantly careless and neglectful of the ethical 
and indusirial training of the child. There can be no permanent Improvement 
unlil we have produced a heller man, one who will do his utmost to Improve 
Ills own condition and hi'tter that of his brothers. 

Free public employment otlh'es are agencies supported by the Government 
out of general taxes, and designed to bring employee and emiiloyer together 
lor the purpose of furnishing employment to the former and help to the latter. 
The employment agency as a private Institution is of long standing. As a 
ilepurtnient of pidlanthrnpic work It is found as far baek as 183.'), when the 
Industrial Alil Society of Boston opetied Its free employment office. From 
a plain huslness standpoint it has been proven that a public employment office 
iiffords great possiliilllles for nseftdncss in every large community. 

Free employment offices, labor bureaus, or excbaiiges, as they are termed 
ill foreign countries, maintained by the Government, were first established in 
eontlnenlal Kurope more than a generation ago. Such, offices are now located 
In Austria, Bi'Igium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Brilaln, l.nxemburg, Netherlands, New Sontb Wales, New Zealand, Norway, 
Knssla, Sweden, Switzerland, and West .Vustratia. Germany and Fngland have 
the most extensive systems. It has been said that Switzerland has the most 
eomprehenslvo scheme for dealing with the problem of unemployment. 

The lirst free public employment olllee in the United States maintained by 
the Government was established In Ohio In 1890, mainly through the efforts 
of orgaulzeil labor, who desired to do away with the unscrupulous private 
agencies. 

Most of the free public employment offices In the Unitetl States are under 
the .lurlsdietion of the bureaus of statlstic.s or labor departments of the re¬ 
spective States; there are few municipalities financed and managed by the 
respective local authorities. 

Offices under Slate control In the United State.s are located In the following- 
named cities: Colorado Springs, Denver, Pueblo, Col.; Bridgeport, Hartford, 
New Haven, Norwich, Waterhiiry, Conn.; Chicago (,3 offiecs). East St. I-nuis, 
Peoria, Rockford, Iloek Islnnd-Moline, Springfield, HI.; Evansville, Fort Wayne, 
Indianapolis, South Bend, Terre Haute, Ind.; Topeka, Kans.; Ijouisville, Ky.; 
Boston, Fall River, Sprlngdleld, Worcester, Mass.; Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
.lackson, Kalamazoo, Saginaw, Mich.; Minneapolis, St. Paul, Mlun.; Kan.sas 
City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo.; Helena. Mont.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, Ohio; Guthrie, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Provlilenee, R. 1.; Pierre, S. Dak.; Wheeling, W. Va.; La Crosse, 
Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Superior, Wls. 

Cities having offices under municipal or citizens’ control are: Los Angeles, 
Sacramhnto. Euf^ka, Cal.; Duluth, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Butte, Great Falls, 
Mont.; Newark, N. J.; Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Oreg.; Aberdeen, Everett, 
Hoquiam, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash. 
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There are offlcea In the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. The offices In 
Canada are located In the followlng-nameii cities: Winnipeg, Montreal, Quebec, 
Sherbrooke, Ottawa, London, Hamilton, Berlin, and Edmonton. 

Owing to the fact that changes are taking place In the number of these offices 
certain allowances must be made for corrections In the above list. 

Free public employment offices—are they really useful, needed Institutions? 
It Is desirable, in the first i>lnce, to learn whetber the principle Ibself la right; 
whether on the broad ground of common sense the Idea of a public-employment 
office Is a practical one; whether, it Intelligenlly carrbsl out, It will confer 
direct benefit upon any considerable porlion of the community. ,\ll society, It 
may be said, is composed of employers and employees, each of which Is con¬ 
tinually .seeking the other 

In the altsence of any system of supplying reliable Information and grouping 
of opportunities, each side, in looking for suitable help or employment, must 
depend largely upon blind personal effort, at an expense of time and energy, 
which might otherwise be devoted to accumulation. This waste, however 
Insignificant, though often largo, should be lessened. Anything which tends to 
concentrate the wants of the buyer and the .seller of labor and helps to tit them 
together is necessarily In the Intore.st of economy and public convenience. 

This principle enters Into various commercial organizations which are con- 
iluctod. not as a private enterprise for profit, but tor the mutual good of all 
those interested in the buying and selling of certain commodities—the members 
paying their proportion for the bonollts en.ioyed In union of effort. As a labor 
exchange Is proviibsl for the convenience of society ns a whole taxation becomes 
the fairest and most feasible moans of equalizing the expense. 

The tipie lost to the average wage earner between the loss of one position 
and the finding of another would, If any moans exi.sled of compiling the statistics 
on the subject, foot up to an enormous amount annimlly In dollars and cents. 

Private Inllintlve can not be relied upon to furnish all possible as.slstance to 
the unemployed seeking employment for the reason that it must make mer¬ 
chandise of men's necessities to an extent that is socially harmful, even when 
conducted as a legitimate business and entirely free from exiorllonale charges. 

'I'lie Massachusetts Free Employment Oftices were created by an act of the 
legislature approved by Oov. Curtis fluild on May fil, lObfi, and are under the 
supervision (rf Director Charles F, Gettemy, of the bureau of statistics. Offices 
were opened at Boston on December 3, llKKl; Springfield, September, 1907; Fall 
River, October, 1907; and Worcester, September 15, 1913, and each one Is In 
charge of a superintendent. • 

When the Boston office was opened the cynics preilicted that it would be used 
as a pollllcal headquarters; some thought It woiibl be a strike-breaking estab¬ 
lishment ; others tried to discredit it by saying that It represented an obnoxious 
form of socialism; failure at the end of a year nr two was pre<llcted; It was 
alleged that It was a charity and that no self-respecting person would pat¬ 
ronize It; that the office might possibly be servitavible headquarters for un¬ 
skilled labor, but that high-grade help would never be among its patrons. 

We reallze<l from the beginning ibat if an offii’e was to succe<‘d and accom¬ 
plish what its friends desired, it should be free from all suspicion of favoritism 
toward any class in the community and liiicwlse be free from the suspicion 
of being an adjunct of, or Influenced b.v, partisan iiolilics, but that the office 
should be conducte<l with the sole aim to render the highest service to the 
employing public. We know that If (he emffioylng public had confidence in the 
office, the unemployed could then be assisteil. That wtts our policy on the 
opening day; It la our policy now; and we are thus enablcil. because of ailher- 
Ing strictly to It anil with the strong arm of the Oovernment behind us, to 
render eminently disinterested service, free to all and, I believe, equal to the 
best anywhere. 

In regard to the office being a strike-breaking establishment, I ought to 
explain a part of our system relating to furnishing help In case of strikes or 
lockouts. W'henever the office receives information from a reliable source 
that there Is a strike or lockout at a certain establishment which makes ap¬ 
plication to us for help, we stamp on the employee’s Introduction card that 
fact, so that he Is at liberty to accept or reject the offer, knowing the condition 
before he leaves the office. We make no comment, neither advising him to 
accept nor to reject the offer. We have handleil very many serious strikes, 
some of which were bitterly contested. We have received orders from em¬ 
ployers, sent help to take the place of strikers, and not one word of criticism 
has ever been made to the office by employer or employee or organized labor. 
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As to Its being n ciinrlty —my conception of tlie word " charity ” is the giving 
of some material aid free. Our olticc simply furnishes Information as to where 
employment or employees may be obtained; it does not furnisli or guarantee 
to furnl.sli employment Itself, and Is no more a charity than the public libraries 
or public schools. In answer to the prediction that no self-respecting person 
would patronize the ofllce, I can prove conclu.sively that our office is equipped 
to supply, and does suiqily, the highest grade of help. 

The workers should be regarded ns In no way objects of charity, but should 
be deemed In all respects free and independent citizens. This point is absolutely 
vital. If the system had ever so little the flavor of charity, no diplomacy or 
cleverness could prevent Its flat failure. No working man or woman should be 
made or permitted to feel that In applying to the State free employment office 
for work he or she has In any way compromised dignity or self-respect. 

Not one single pro<llction of onr crllies has come true. On the other hand, 
all, and more than was anticipated by its friends, has resulted. 

For obvious reasons, I am of opinion that iiubllc employment offices should 
be exclusively under the control of the Slate, indeiwndent of city government, 
and all apiiolniments made shoubl be from tlie classified civil service. The 
headquarters should be accessibly located and well ventilated. The system 
sliouid be as siinpio as possII)le, consistent with efficient service, with separate 
divisions for the different grades of male and female help, skilled ami un¬ 
skilled. Absolute neutrality should prevail to Insure the support and conli- 
dence of the employer and enqiloyee alike, and also to avoid tlie complications 
likely to arise during strikes and lockouts. 

After all Is said and done, the success of the free employment office, like 
any other business, de|iends on efficient administration. This can only be 
allalned by persona possessing a knowledge of human nature, with good judg¬ 
ment, and large aymiiathy. 

To-day no one who has given any thought whatever to the subject can 
doiiiit ilie advl.sabilKy of centralizing the demand for help as well as by the 
siqiply at the free public employment offices which are maintained by the 
govertiment, frt-e to all. If tlie emidoyer is required to apply at one office 
for an errand boy, at another for a stenograplier, and still another for a nie- 
clianic instead of at one central office, obviously the argument is strongly in 
favor of the central bureau with the .strong arm of the government back of it, 
wlilcli guaranteed disinterested, liiiiiartiiil service free to all. 

Massacliu.selts leads In practically every line of social endeavor for the 
education, uplift, atid betterment of mankind. ■ 

'file tirst free puldlc schovd was estatilislied In Massachusetts. The first shot 
for freedom from the yoke of the Unglish rule in Atnerica was fired here. We 
all ktiovv the efforts of Charles Sumner, Wendell I’hilllps, and WllUain Lloyd 
tiurrlson for universal liberty and freedom of the slaves. We have the best 
labor laws In tlie United States. We took the tirst step for and have the best 
clilld-lubor laws. We lend In organized charity work. Our State institutions 
are the best, and it Is only natural that Massachusetts should lead in the matter 
of public employment offices. 

Boston can justly claim the credit for the first vocation bureau in the world. 
The Boston free eniploynient office is the first to have a vocational counselor 
to advise the youth as to the best business to enter. We claim credit for the 
first and only office which has a,departiiieiil for handicapped persons. We 
claim credit for establishing the first iniblic employment office under civil-service 
law, with departments In charge of efficient clerks for the handling of all 
classes of skilled ami unskilled male and female help and minors. 

Tliere are 10 cities In the United States and .I in Uanaila using our forms and 
system. The Massachusetts offices tire known all over the world, and fre¬ 
quently we receive inquiries from foreign countries regarding our system and 
method of doing business. 

The Boston oliioe lai.s now over ki.OOO employers as patrons from 22 States 
and Camuta, representing nearly every kind of liusiness. We filled more than 
21,000 positions in 1013, nH)re than 00 per cent of wldcli required help with 
previous training or exi)erience. 

The forms and system In use In the Massachusetts offlees are of our Own 
creation. When the law creating free employment offices in Rhoilo Island was 
passed. Commissioner Webb visited Boston and paid ns a high compliment by 
adopting our forms and system. Former Commissioner Scovllle, of Connecticut, 
soon learned the efficient system which we had and discarded the one in use 
In his State and adopted ours. In Uie fall of 1910, Factory Inspector Guyon 
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of the Province of Quebec in Canada, visited our ofllct*, among others througli- 
out the country, and in Aprii, 1911, adopted our blanks and system, simply 
translating them into French. 

Mr. Wiiliam M. I.eiserson, an expert for the Walnwright Commission on 
Unemployment of New York State, in 1910, paid a high eoiniiliment to our olliee 
by stating in ids ofliclal report, after visiting public employment ollices In 
this country and abroad, that “ the Boston oflice was the most elllclently 
managed.” Since tliat time, Mr. Lelserson has been aiiriolnted superintendent of 
tile free employment oHices In the State of Wisconsin, and, with very slight 
modifications, they have adopted our forms and system, it anything, their forma 
are not as simple as ours. So it will lie observed tliat Massachusetts still leads 
in tile big problems, tlie proldems whleli are demanding tlie attention of tlie 
world’s ablest geniuses. 

Comparisons of tlie cost for tlie operation of tliese otnees sliould not lie ninde 
upon a tier capita liasis for reasons widcli must be apparent to anyone familiar 
with their managemeiit and operation. 

TllKlU lll'TY TO SOCIETY. 

From tlie experience of tlie foreign public employment olTioe.s, some of wliieh 
liave been in oiieration for a generation. \\e sliould lie aide to learn a good deal, 
and adopt such ideas ns may lie applicalile to conditions in tliis eoiintry, Ameri¬ 
can Inlior conditions are olnioii.sly dlfferiml pnil we sliould elionse only siicli 
metliods ns are suitalile to our needs. We sliould discourage all plans wldcli 
might result in makliig the indiMdiial dependent. Wldle it may lie tlie duly 
of tlie (iovernment to assist tlie unrortunale individual in every proper way, we 
ouglit not to adopt any sclieiiie wldcli would lie likely to make Idiii dependent 
upon tlie Government or society for support. I faior tlie giving of Informalion 
relative to help or em|ilo,\ment, liiit not of any material tiling wliicli savors of 
cliarity, or tends to iiaiiperize tlie individual. Tlie metliods and iiractices of 
tlie foreign ollices, I fear, lend to make tlie iiidixidmii dependent, and lids 
sliould not lie permilled to enler into our sclieiiie of fiirnisliing iiiforniation as 
to wliere lielp or oniployment may lie olituined. I'litermilism lias iis advanlages, 
and also its li.sadvantages, liul lliere is a liniil wliicli we sliould not at(em|it to 
reacli too rapidly. 

Ill regard to the matter of cliarging a fee for service to eitlier employer or 
employee, or liotli. on the tlieory wliicli lias been advocatixl tliat it would' make 
llie olliee .seif-su|iiiorting and tend to keep away llie imilesirables, the Idea Is 
fallacious. For further informalion lii regard to the mailer of fees, see .Massu- 
elinsetts Public Iiocnment No. .sO tor llkiT. 

There Is no departnient of the Goieriiment which could be made ns beiie- 
ticial in its results as the successful establislinieid and proper management of 
free public employment ollices in coordination wilh the Federal (lovermuenl. 
Their establishment and proper management would, in my Judgment, do iiinch 
ill normal times to reduce the number of Idle, sldftle.s.s. Intemperate, iiiiiiioral. 
and criminal, and It would make for better citizeushi|i, and a respect for our 
laws and civic institutions. 


PL.VN lOR DISTIIIBUTION. 

Labor distribution is a iirobleni that has taxed the ablest minds of the world 
for a generation. The elllcient distribution of labor Is a vital matter, and 
doubtless the imbllc emiiloyment olBoe, labor exchange, or clearing housiy is 
nil important factor in the solution of the question. Well-managed public 
labor exchanges or emiiloyment offices can render valuable service by coopera¬ 
tion with the Federal Government in an effective scheme for dlslrlbutioii. 

There are nitllions of employables in the ITiited Slates w'ho are imemployeii 
some time during the year, even during lairlods of greatest industrial activity 
and prosiierity, and while this vast army of willing workers are lille—honestly 
seeking emiiloyment—thousands of employers are vainly seeking helii. In the 
absence of reliable information they do not know where to look for such hel|i 
as they may need. This state of affairs could not exist to-day if those imbllc 
officials who are resiionslble would, wdthout fear or favor from either caiiital 
or labor, put into oiieration an effective plan for the distribution of labor. 

It is the duty of the Federal Government to institute some plan by which to 
reduce Idleness—to shorten the time between the loss of one laisitbin nni| the 
procuring of another for every Individual who is so unfortunate us to become 
idle, and thereby Increase the number of producers. 
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It ts the duty of the Oovernmeat to furnish country-wide authentic Informa¬ 
tion to the public as to where help or em|)loyment may be secured, so that 
either the seeker for work or help may readily learn where to apply. 

rnwricnh [tnnlont publicity will accouipllsh results, and as one weans toward 
that end I recommend a bulletin of opportunities to be Issued by the Federal 
Government, similar to the Weather Hiireau map. The judicious publicity of 
opjiortiiiiltles for employment In this country obviously would result in a level¬ 
ing, so to simik, a nation-wide eguallzlnK and betterment of labor conditions. 
This bulletin could bo posted in such places as expetllency and experience 
proved advisable. 

During the panic of 11K)7-S a certain metropolitan city appropriated a con¬ 
siderable sum of money by which to relieve conditions then existing in that 
city, which fact was published broadcast. A large number of people went to 
that city, the money was soon exivended. and the people for whose relief It was 
uppro|>rlated did uiit ri'ceive their full beuetll; anil conditions thereafter were 
very ninch worse. Tlic same would doubtless be true of the labor market, were 
Information relative to opiKirtnnlties in one city only made public. 

I’nidicify sbould be ghen to opportunities duly where a considerable num¬ 
ber of a certain kind or kinds of help were idle or wanted; I have arbitrarily 
act till' figure at blX), for the reason that a smaller number conld he taken care 
of loeallv. If tliere were 500 or more persons representing a particular trade 
Idle or warned In any locality, tlie bulletin would show that fact, so that all 
who wore liui'rested might readily learn just what to do. 

As a means of olitainlng the reiinlred information, I recommend that the 
olilef execulive of ea<’h city In the United States, having a population of over 
,50,000, a|i|«ilnt a reiiresentative committee, consisting of himself and a repre¬ 
sentative of tbechnmber of commerce, the charity board, the labor organization, 
tile postmaster, and If there is an Immigration olllce or public-employment 
olllce in tlie city, they also should be represented on the committee. This com¬ 
mittee could, under proper rules and regulations, prepare information relative 
to Ihe condition of the labor market in their respective locality and report 
lo llie Uedernl Government on specially prepared blanks as required. 

Each reiiort should be certified to by a notary public, thereby assuring its 
autlientlcity. Tlie committee sliouht be exceedingly careful not to misrepresent 
liilxir 

The matter of publishing the bulletin In certain languages, together with other 
pertinent details, such as wages, hours, amt tenure, while Important, are of 
secondary consideration and can doubtless be perfected as the result of ex¬ 
perience. 

I feel certain that the Idea can be made peacefully operative and highly bene¬ 
ficial to botli capital and labor. It should be a country-wide graphic lllustra- 
tloirof laljor conditions. Obviously tlie Federal Government Is the only proper 
party to prepare and disseniinate this information. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. L. McGREW. 

Mr. T.F.TsrasoN. Will you state your name and official position? 

Mr. McGiiKw. ,1. D, McGrow, .Assistant Chief, Division of Information, Bureau 
of Immigration. Deinirtment of Labor. 

('balnniin W,\i.hii. Located where? 

Mr. McGuf.w. Washington. 

Mr. I.EisEBSON. Will you tell the purpose of that bureau or division? 

Mr. McGkew. ruder the law the purpose of the division is to promote a bene¬ 
ficial distribution of admitted aliens among the States and Territories desiring 
Immigration. 

Mr. Leisebson. IIow long have you been connected with the division? 

Mr. McGrew. .Almost four years. 

Mr. l.EtsEiiRON. Is that as long ns it has been In existence? 

Mr. McGrew. No, sir. 

Mr. IjEisebron. Ilow long has It been in existence? 

Mr. McGbew'. The law was passed in I’ebruary, 1007. I think the bureau or 
division was orgnnize<t the 1st of July following, 

Mr. Leisebson. Do you maintain a regular employment office In connection 
to do that work, or Is it merely to distribute Information generally? 

Mr. McGebw. We do not call It an employment office; we call It a distribu¬ 
tion branch located In New York City. 

Mr. I.ftisEMoN. You have a bureau only In New York City, or In other places? 
Mr. McGrew. We cooperate with regular immigrant stations in some other 
cities. 
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Mr. Leisekson. But the main office Is In New York City? 

Mr. McGrew. Yes, sir. 

Air. Leisebson. Can you give us a reason why you do not call it an em¬ 
ployment office? Don’t you do a regular employment business. 

Mr. AIcGbbw. The Inspector In charge of the distribution branch at tho 
present, and who will be here later, can better explain. 

Chairman ■\Vai..sh. Chief Powderly, Isn’t It? 

Mr. AIcGbew. Powderly. 

Air. I.EisERsoN. Do you mean C. L. Green? 

Air. AIcGbew. No. 

Mr. Deisebson. What particular part of the work are you most familiar 
with? 

Air. AIcGbew. I am Interested In the administrative end of the division at 
Washington. 

Air. Leiseeson. Can you give us any Idea as to the number of people that 
are distributed by your department? 

Mr. AIcGbew. I have the figures. 

Air. LEIREB.SON. If you please. 

Air. AIcGbew. If you will allow me to refer to them. I find that from July 
1 to June 30, 1913, there were 2.'>,299. 

Air. Lei.sekson. Distributed? 

Air. AIcGbew. Direct to siieclfic opportunities. 

Air. I.EiSEBSON. Now, let us get definitely what you mean by direct to specific 
opiiortunitles. AVere those men sent to work? 

Air. AIcGbew. Sent to sr)eclfic employment; yes, sir. 

Air. Lei.sebson. Have you a method of following up to see that they actu¬ 
ally get to work? 

Air. AIcGbew. Yes, sir. 

Air. Leisebson. Air. Sears te.stifled here, and It Is the general experience of 
all the employment ofiices that have been eulUsl upon. Hint about half, very 
.seldom more (ban half of the peoiile who are sent to work, actually get the 
positions. Is that taken care of In your figures? 

Air. AIcGafcw. This is the net number aeeepling posiliojis. 

Air. I.ETSEBSON. That is the number that were verified that actually went 
to work? 

Air. AlcOin.w. Aotnnlly went to work. 

Air. Lejsebson. AVhat kind of work Is that? Have you any idea of the 
classification of occupations? 

Air, AIcGbew. The annual reports show—I have them all with me. 

Air. Leisekson. You will file that as your reiKirt? 

Air. AIcGbew. I can say that the two main groups are foreign laborers and 
unskilled laborers. 

Air. Leisekson. Can you give us an idea of the total last year? 

Air. McGbew. Yes. The total iiumbtT direct for the fiscal year, 1913, was 
5.025. 

Air. I.EISERSON. Direct? Does that mean merely sent out? 

Air. McGbew. Actually sent out. 

Air. I.EISERSON. Can you describe to us any .system by which you verified the 
fact that they went to work? 

Air. AIcGbew. Ye.s, sir. Mr. Green will place in the record the card which 
is returned by the employer to his diyisioii. 

Air. Leisebson. Can you give us an hlea of the total cost to place those 
5,000 Into employment? 

Air. AIcGbew. It Is merely n matter of appropriation. 

Air, Leisebson. What is your appropriation? 

Mr. McGbew. It is scgi-egated. It ks a part of the immigrant fund. I can 
easily put that into the record later. I haven’t It with me. 

Mr. Leisebson. Can you tell me approximately? 

Air. AIcGbew. I would not want to say approximately; no, sir. 

Air. I.EISERSON. You say that about 5,000 were placeil last year? 

Mr. AIcGbew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leisebson. Can you give us any reason why the work Is not more ex¬ 
tensive when you have the whole country to take care of, whereas In Itoston 
they place annually 16,000 or more? 

Air. AIcGbew. I couldn’t offhand. I think I would rather have that explained 
by the gentleman in direct charge of the operation of the office, Air. Orysm, of 
the New York office. 

38819—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-18 
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Mr. Leiskrson. Did you get a copy ot our plan? 

Mr. McGbew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lkihkrson. Have you got any suggestions or criticisms? 

Mr. McGrew. Yes, sir; I have a brief statement on the subject. 

Mr. Lkihehson. If you will, please. 

Mr. McGrew. In tins connection I wish to say that the request which I 
received, dated May 2, stated that the subject of the hearing was “ Slate 
mediation and arbitration of industrial dl.sputes,” whereas the subsequent letter, 
dated May 14, Btate<l the sul)Ject to be “ Employment offices and unemploy¬ 
ment.” Therefore I have hud very short time for preparation of this. 

Mr. Leiserson. Were you r^siuested to appear on State luedlatiou and ar¬ 
bitration of industrial disputes? 

Mr. McOiiEw. Yes, sir, originally. 

Mr. Leisebson. O’hat was a mistake. 

Mr. Mi'Ouew. If you have no obj(‘ctlon, I will read this. 

Mr. I.EisERHON. About how long will it take you? 

Mr. McdiiKw. About 10 ndnures. 

Clmirman WAisff. How many i)nges are there? 

Mr. McGukw. Six and a lialf pages. 

Chairman Wai.su. We have tried to make It a rule that where a written 
•tatemeot, where It was written oiit, to slin)>ly submit them and then make any 
verbal suggestions that you care to, of sul)jecrs that you think are of striking 
Impoftiniee in that i)ai)er or outside of that paper. 

Mr. MeiiREW. I will read the Imivudant paragraphs. 

(Mialnimn Walsh. jSot read It. but just state them. 

Mr. McGrew. Y^es. 

('luiinnan Walsh. Each member of the commission gets a copy of that. 

Mr. M((Jukw. At the outset I wisli to liave it dis([n(‘ily umh“rstoo<l that any 
statements I may make at this luairlng are the oxpres''i((ns of my own opinion 
and are not to be taken as the voice of the Department of Labor, with whieh 
I am connected. 

In reference to Paragraph I of tlio proposed plan I would suggest that tlie 
name of the organization he chai\ged to ” Itureuu of Employment ami Distribu¬ 
tion.” Not that I object to the term that you have adopted, or I\ad suggeste<l 
to you, but 1 would like to S(‘e the word “distribution” ad<led, and I think If 
y<»u had a name, “National Eureau of Labor Exehaiiges and r>i'^tributl<m.” it 
would be rather long. Therefore I would suggest the name of “Eureau of Km- 
plo.Muent and Distribution.” 

My object in suggesting this change of name is la‘cause of my belief that the 
Division of Information should he a part of and the nucleus of this new 
bureau. 

I approve of having such a department in the Department of I.abor, referring 
to Paragraph II, the method of the appointment of a director is not stated. 
I wish to go on re<'ord In favor of tlie apTs>lntment of a director by the Secre¬ 
tary of Labor and in accordance with Olvll-Servlce rules. 

Mr. Lelserson. Does not Paragraph V stale that the director and all sub¬ 
ordinate ofllcers- 

Mr. McGrew. Yes, sir; that states they should be merit appointees. 

In respect to Paragraph HI, I appreciate the necessity of maintaining impar¬ 
tiality in disputes that might arise between capital and labor, but It would 
seem, under certain conditions, that such an advisory council, especially one 
composed of several members devoting iheir entire time to the duties of the 
offlc'e, would prove unneeessarlly expensive, particularly If composed of a large 
number of persons devoting their entire time to It. 

Mr. Leiserson. No; this is entirely unpaid, to meet only once a month. 

Mr. McGrew. The number of persons composing the advisory council is not 
stated; but in view of the method of selecting a chairman, it Is not seen how 
the council could be composed of less than six members. 

Mr. Leiserson. The Idea is to h.ivo 10 or 20. 

Mr. McGrew. In my opinion, an advisory council, composed of ns many as 
six men, Instead of assisting the directors on all matters pertaining to the 
mnnageineut of the bureau, to determine the policies and the selection of subor¬ 
dinate employees, as this plan suggests, might become a hln<lrance by interfer¬ 
ing with the director In his work and causing friction and dlvldeil responsibility. 

Mr. Lei.serson. Rave you had any exi>erlence on such a council? 

Mr. ‘McGbev^ No, sir. 
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Mr. Lkisesson. A council of 20 In the city of Milwaukee, where there has 
been no dlittculty whatever, on this board, and the Brlllsh labor exchanges all 
have large advisory councils. 

Mr. McGrew. In this connection I desire to call attention to that portion of 
section 8 of the act of Marcli 4, 1013, creating tlie Department of Labor, which 
reads as follows: 

“ That the Secretary of Labor shall have power to act as mediator and to 
appoint commissioners of conciliation in labor disputes whenever, in his opin¬ 
ion, the Interests of Industrial iieace may require it to be done." 

In view of the foregoing provi.slons of law, I do not see the necessity of pro¬ 
viding for another body to “ see to it that the bureau was Impartial In dlsimtes 
between labor and capital.” 

Mr. Leiseeson. This la not with the Idea of mediating disputes at all. This 
Is merely to see that the employment oIHces Is so run impartially, as, for ' 
example, Mr. Sears's office Is, merely to watch that It Is not used by one side 
or the other In labor disputes. 

Mr. McGeew. It occurs to me that if the methoil of appointing the directors 
Is aliove suspicion ami you get tlie right director, tliat tluit ouglit n<it to occur. 

Mr. Leiheiison. Tlie Idea of conlidence on botli sides Is Important? 

Mr. McGitnw. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. McGkew. In reference to Dhragru|ili VI, I would Imvo a provision under 
I’liragrapli VI transferring to llie iiro|iosed bureau tlie personnel of tlie liureau 
of Infornialion, togeilier wilh all the jiowers and duties of said division, as 
enumeraled in section 40 of the law of Fehriiary 20, 1007. 

Mr. LEISE 1 I.SO.N. You would suggest transferring it? 

Air. MoGrew. Absolutely. 

Mr. Leiserson. Would you? 

Mr. McGrew. Yes, sir. 

In reference to Paragraph VII, clearing houses: In my opinion, these clearing 
houses menlioned in Paragraph VII should nol he only clearing liouses for all 
Information regarding iaiior-market conditions In Ihe district, hut should. In 
ailililion be clearing houses for Information concerning lands offered for rent or 
.sale to nonresidents. 

Air. I.Ki.sERsoN. Wouldn't that he included under the purposes of the bureau 
which gives it " to make known the ojiportunities for solf-employmenl In the 
L’nited States”? That Is in section (!, subsecllon 1. 

Mr. Metlin w. I dilforeiitiate a little between self-eniploynient and Investment 
lu laud, either as buyer or renter. 

Paragraiih VIII seems to be all right. 

Paragraph IX protides that the several clearing houses shall compile and 
publish the Information relating to their districts, and that the central office lu 
Washington shall coiniiile the liiformatloit from tlie clearing houses and intb- 
llsh it in a labor market bulletin covering the whole country In the English 
language, and In any. other langtiages that may be neces.sary or desirable. This 
presents what appears to me to be an unnecessary duiilicatlon of work, and, 
therefore, a needless expense. I accordingly recommend the elimination of the 
requirement that clearing houses shall publish information, and that the matter 
of publication be placed solely in the hands of the central office In Washington. 

It is believed that a publication along the lines of the Farmers’ Bulletin of the 
T'nited States Department of Agriculture would be sufficient to meet the needs 
of the situation. In thus restricting the iiubllcatlon to the central office In 
Washington, I am u.sing the word “publication” lu a limited sense as referring 
to a printed iiubllcatioii, and do not by this statement wish to be understood 
to advocate the prevention of the dissemination of Information by clearing 
houses as provided in Paragraiih X. 

Part 2 of the proiaised plan. Paragraphs XIII to XXVIII, Inclusive, refers to 
legislative rules, and I am inclined to agree with the statement in Paragraph 
XXVII that It will never be po.ssihle to cover all the cases of wrongdoing by 
direct provisions of law. I recommend, therefore, that the law be so drawn as 
not to only prohibit fraud, misrepresentation, and Improfier practices, but to 
give the bureau broad and general powers, to make rules and regulations, to 
carry out such Intent and purimse of the law. 

In conformity with my previous recommendation on the subject. I urge that 
the bureau be given jurisdiction over Individuals or agents engaged In gelling 
lands to nonresidents of the State In which such Individuals or agents are 
located. • 
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Mr. Leisesson, I’oij wuiikl not connect that directly with the employment 
business, would you? 

Mr. McCIekw. I would connect that directly If I would put In there the divi¬ 
sion of Information, because the Infonnntion we give to aliens relative to agrl- 
cHlliirnl opiMjrtunltles ns well as of emiiloyment. 

Mr. I.EISEESON. That Is to say, you would have a division of information 
whose business it would he lo give them opportunities in agriculture, or any 
other Information regarding agriculture, or any other opportunities, as a dis¬ 
tinct and sj'parate kind of work from the ordinary employment business? 
Where a man Is referring to work, etc.? 

Mr. McUkew. I should .say the huroau—I should give the bureau the power 
to do that, because the same tlold force would collect the Information in respect 
to land that It <lid with resiiect to opportunities for employment. I am not 
clear that a seiinrate diilslon would he necessary. 

The coinmenl wilh res|>ect lo the advisory council would apply in the same 
way lo Paragraph XXVIll In reference to the advisory committee. 

Mr. I.Ki.SKiiaoN. .Tust for the purposes of ttie record, that Paragraph XXVIII 
ought lo he the first iiaragraiih under Part III. That was a mistake. 

Mr. McIJkk.w. I see; yes. 

Mr. l.Ki.sutsoN. That Is the same proposition that you spoke of in regard to 
the advisory council. 

Mr. MdliiKw. Yes. I Just wanted to make the same comment. 

I maile some notes, somewhat In detail, about the tlrsl. I don’t know 
whelher you would care to take the time to take that up. It Is all in the 
Btalcment. 

Mr. I/EisERNON. Xo, no. If you will hand your statement to the stenographer. 

Mr. McltiiEW. This concludes the statement which I had to make. 

Statement or .1. I,. Mettnnw. 

At the outset I wish to have It distinctly understood that any statements I 
may make at this hearing are expressions of my own personal opinion and are 
not to h(; taken as representing In any way the views of the Department of 
Labor, with which I am connected. 

Taking up, seriatim, a dis<’usshm of the “proposed plan of a national system 
of labor exchanges,” which the commission forwarded to me a few days ago, I 
desire emphatically to .slate that I atiprove of the plan In most of Its essential 
particulars so far ns It goes, hut I strongly advocate that there should be in¬ 
cluded in its s<'ope and operations further duties and jiowers, which I shall 
endeavor hrielly to enumerate. 

C'omniencing with paragraph 1 of the iiropo.sod plan, I would suggest that the 
name of the organization ho changed to “ Itureau of employment and distribu¬ 
tion.” 1 have no objection to the name “ National bureau of labor pxchange.s,” 
except that I shouhl like to see added to the title the words " and distribution.” 
which would render the name too long, hence my preference for the name 
“ Bureau of employTuent anil dlslrihiition.” 

To the outline of tlie imrpose of tin' proposed bureau as set forth in parngra)ih 
1 I urge that there be added the following; “ It shall also be the duty of said 
bureau to promote a bom'li< ial distribution of aliens admitted Into the United 
States among the several States and Territories desiring immigration.” 

My object In recommending n change of name and enlarging the powers and 
duties of the proposed huroau Is based on the belief that such a bureau should 
take over the work which is now’ being performed by the Division of Infor¬ 
mation In the Bureau of Immigration, Department of Labor, and that the 
present Division of Information should form the nucleus of the organization of 
the proposed bureau. Ilight here let me commend as strongly as I may the 
proposal to have this body established ns a bureau in the Department of Labor. 
The propriety of such action seems to me to he so apparent that I shall not con¬ 
sume your time by presenting arguments in favor of It. 

Paragraph 2 ns drawn appears to be all right in the main. It Is noted, how¬ 
ever, that the method of apiK)lnting the director is not stated. I wksh, therefore, 
to go on record In favor of the appointment of the director by the Secretary of 
Labor In accordance with civil-service rules. 

Referring to paragraph 3, I appreciate the necessity of maintaining Impar¬ 
tiality in disputes that might arise between capital and labor; but it would 
seem wider c^aln conditions that such an advisory council, especially one com- 
po.sed of several members devoting their entire time to the duties of the ofllce, 
would prove unnecessarily expensive. The number of persons composing the 
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advisory council Is not stated In’the propose<I plan, nor Is any provision made 
ns to how this council shall be appointed. In view of the method of selectinR 
a chairman, It Is not seen how the council could be composed of less than six- 
members. In my opinion an advisory council composed of sis members. In¬ 
stead of “assisting the director in all matters pertaining to the management 
of the bureau, the determination of policies, and the selection of subordinate 
employees.” ns this plan suggests, might bmmie a hindrance by Interfering 
with the director in his wmrk and causing friction and divided responsibility. 
In this connection I desire to call attention to that portion of section S of the 
act of -March 4,1913, creating the Department of Labor, which rends ns follows: 
“ That the Secretary of Labor shall have power to act ns mwliator and to np- 
ptdnt commissioners of conciliation In labor disputes whenever In his judgment 
the Interests of ln<ltistrlal pence may require It to be done." In view of the 
foregoing provl.slon of law, I do not sw the necessity of providing for another 
body to “ see to it that the bureau was impartial In illsputes between labor and 
capital,” and I therefore recommend the elimination of paragraph 3 from the 
proposed plan. 

In connection with paragraph 4, I wi.sh to urge what I regard as a most Im¬ 
portant addition to the duties tliere Imposed on the agents or correspondents. 
That Is, I advocate with all possible earnestness the provision that these olflclals 
he required to Inspect and report on all lands or other properties In their re¬ 
spective localltl<*3 concerning which the bureau may make iiKpilry. Tlie object 
of this requirement is to prevent, so far ns possible, the abuses which are con¬ 
tinually coming to pulilic notice of the selling to nonresidents of practically 
worthless lands through misrepresentations and misleading or false statements. 
I believe that if the machinery were provldeil for obtaining the actual facts 
with respect to land offered for sale to nonresidents, not only would fraud and 
abuse In this respect he practically ellminatisl, but much of the mom'y which 
now goes to foreign countries for the purchase of land.s would be kept iu the 
United State.s and safely invested in the best of securitli's, to wit, land at a fair 
market price. This would also tend to relieve the congestion In the cities ami 
co\interaet the drift from rural to urban commuidtles. 

Paragraph 5, in my opinion, contains Important provisions and Is well drawn, 
with the exception that the mode of appointing the director is not stated. I 
reiterate mv reeommendation tliat the director slandd be appointed by the Sec¬ 
retary of L.dwr In accordance with civil-service rules. 

I recommend that a provision he added to paragraph 6 transferring to the 
proposed bureau the persfinnel of the Division of Information of the Itureau of 
Immigration, together with all of the powers and duties of said division ns 
enumernte<l In section 40 of the act of February 20, 1907. 

The clearing houses mentioned in paragraph 7 should not only he clearing 
house.s for all information regarding labor-market conditions in the district, 
hut should. In addition, be clearing houses for Information concerning lands 
offered for rent or sale to nonresidents. 

I have no comment to moke with resixict to paragraph 8. aside from the fact 
that it meets with my approval. 

Paragraph 9 provides that the several clearing houses shall compile and pul)- 
lish the information relating to their districts, and that the central offlee in 
Washington shall eompile the Information from the clearing houses and publish 
it in a labor-market bulletin covering the whole country. In the English language, 
and In any other languages that may be necessary or desirable. This presents 
what appears to me to be an unnecessary duplication of work and therefore a 
necdle.ss expense. I accordingly recommend the elimination of the requirement 
that clearing houses shall publish Information, and that the matter of publica¬ 
tion be placed solely In the hands of the central otllce In Washington. It Is be¬ 
lieved that a publication along the lines of the Farmers’ liulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture would he sufllclent to meet the needs of the 
situation. In thus restricting the publication to the central office In IVashlng- 
ton, I am u.sing the word “publication" In a limittsl sense ns referring to a 
printed publication, and do not by this .statement wish to t>e understood to advo¬ 
cate the prevention of the dissemination of Information by the clearing houses 
as provided in paragraph 10. 

Part 2 of the proposed plan, paragraphs 13 to 28, Inclusive, refers to legis¬ 
lative rules, an<l I am Inclined to agree with the statement in paragraph 27 that 
It will never be possible to cover all the cases of wrongdoing by direct pro¬ 
visions of law. I recommend, therefore, that the law be drawn so as hot only 
to prohibit fraud, misrepresentation, and Improper practices, but to give the 
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bureau broad and general ijowers to make rules and regulations to carry out 
such intent and purpose of the law. 

In conformity with my previous recommendation on the subject, I urge that 
the bureau be given Jurisdiction over Individuals or agents engaged in selling 
lands to nonresidents of the State in which such Individuals or agents are lo¬ 
cated, and that the prohibition against false statements and mlsrepre.sentatlon.s 
by employment agents ns provided for in paragraphs 15 and 16 be extended to 
Include Individuals or agencies engaged In interstate sale of lands. 

There hardly seem.s to me to be any necessity for the advisory committees as 
provided In paragraph 28. In any case, I would not make the appointment of 
an advisory committee mnmlatory, but would leave It to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor ns to whether or not such a conindttee should be appointed. 

Part 8, paragraphs 28 to 33, Inclusive, relates to proposed regulations for 
public employment ofticos. Referring to paragraph 21), I w'ould suggest that the 
superintendent of all pid)lU' emidoyment ollices, whether maintained by the 
bureau or otherwise, he rofiuired to furnish a bond In a sum to be determimsl 
by the director, which In each case shall be equal to at least twice the amount 
of money which said superintendent is likely to have on hand at any one time ns 
advances for transportation or other piirpo.ses. 

Tile question of the advancement of funds for transportation does not appear 
to he covered hy the proi)osed plan, I would recommend that provision he 
made for llie handling-by the superintendent of funds advanced for transporta¬ 
tion hy employers or otliers, ami tliat the several States be urged to appropriate 
money to he used as advances for transportation, the same to be refunde<l to 
the States through the superintendent by the employer or employee, as may he 
agreed upon. 

Part 4, paragraphs 38 to 50, Inclusive, presents regulations for private em¬ 
ployment ollices. Referring to paragraph 38, I recommend that the bond in the 
licnal sum of .$1,000 may be Increased, In the discretion of the director, when- 
ovi'r it sliall be found that the amount of money on litind In the nature of 
advam'es for transiiortation, registration fees, etc., shall exceed the sum of 
$.'i0O. In other words, the bonds should be at least double the amount of the 
funds that are llkidy to he In the hamls of the employment ollice at any one time. 

Referring to paragraph 43, I would recommend that an applicant for a per¬ 
mit to engage In the business of an employment agent, but not for prolit, he 
accompanied hy a bond In the same manner as provided in paragraph 38. 

Parugrapit 47, relating to the time at whicli a fee may he accepted from an 
einidoyee, does not aiqiear to me to be clear. It is stated In that paragraph that 
“ no fee shall lie colliwted from any employee who applies to an employment 
agent for employment until said eni|>)o.vee .shall actually enter upon the duties 
of tlie employment secured through the agency of tlie licensee; provided, how¬ 
ever. that a sum not to exceed $1 may he collected at the time when the appli¬ 
cant for employment Is sent to apply for work to an employer or at or after 
the time wlien an niipllcant for employment is engaged hy an employer at the 
otllcc of the licensee." It will thus be seen that the proviso Is in direct conflict 
with the first part of the statement. Attention la also callc'd to the fact that In 
parngraidi 25 of the plan it la |iro])osed that a registration fee may he charged 
upon the written consent of tlie bureau. 

('halrnmn Wai.sii. At this point the commission will adjourn till to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock sharic to meet in this same room. 

(At 4.80 p. m. an adjournment was taken till May 20, 1014, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


City Hai.i,. Hokouoh of Manhattan, 

A'cm York City, May 20, fW .)—10 a. m. 

Rresent: Acting fhairman Garretson, Oommissloners Tainnon, O’Connell, Bal¬ 
lard, .Harrlnmn, and Itelano. 

Acting Chairman Garketson. The commission will he in order. 

Mr. Leisebson. Mr. Green. 

TBSTIHONT OF UR. C. L. GREEK. 

Mr. Lejserson. Will yon state your name to the commission? 

Mr. Green. C. L. Green. 

Mr. fcEiSERStgi. Official position? 

Mr. Green, inspector In charge of the New York distribution branch of the 
Division of Information of the United States Department of Labor. 
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Mr. Leisebson. How long have you been In tlint positiont 

Mr. Geeen. Since January, 1908. 

Mr. Leisebson. Is that ever since that office has bwii In existence? 

Mr. Gbeen. Since the practical distribution has begun; yes. 

Mr. Leisebson. You conduct practically an einployinont office, la It? 

Mr. Gbeen. Well, some of our results are the same as tho.se of an employ¬ 
ment office, though primarily our work Is that of securing and distributing In¬ 
formation. Incidentally we do give information to ix'ople wlio do .secure em¬ 
ployment. 

Mr. Leisebson. What kind of Information do you give them? 

Mr. Gbeen. We make a specialty of Information concerning agricultural pos¬ 
sibilities. We also keep data of Interest to agriculturalists, who are already so 
engaged, and we issue agricultural reports, soil surveys, inaximum and mini¬ 
mum temperatures, and rainfall, and all that sort of thing of interest to iieople; 
the prices of land, general crops grown and the value of them, and various 
other data. 

Mr. Leisebson. That Is the greatest part of your duty? 

Mr. Gbeen. That is the part that we aim to put to the front. 

Mr. Leisebson. And the distributing of working pwiile over the country Is a 
minor matter In your department? 

Mr. Gbeen. No; that is incidental to It. We do not slight It at all. The ob¬ 
ject of giving the information tliat we do give Is to get people from the congested 
ceniers Into the rural districts, where needed. 'J'hat might be for the farm 
hand or might be for the common laborer. And we micourage aliens particu¬ 
larly to return to the farm wliere they have been In agricultural pursuits In 
Europe, In.slead of going to tin* mines and indusirial pursuits, where they must 
learn a new trade. We try to eucournge tiiom with that luivantage they already 
have. 

Mr. Leisebson. Mr. McOrew h'stitied here yesterday that you dlrecteil to em¬ 
ployment about 5,Odd people last year. 

Mr. Gbeen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leisebson. Does tlini mean .h.ddO actually placed in employment? 

Mr. Gbeen. Tliat means that it will aconige aliout radiNl a year; that would 
he about the average. Tliat means out of nineteen or twenty thousand people 
wlio get tiiformation of various kimis, that we have positive information that 
tins number have actually accepted employment due to the information that we 
have furnished: that is, lliose that we haie positive knowledge of. 

.Mr. Leisebson. Does that incltiile people who litive gtaio out and bought farms, 
or just those that have gone to work? 

Mr. Gbeen. Well, those that have gone to work; and then very few of them 
buy their farms through us. That feature of the tiling we prefer to do tlirough 
the State representatives. If a man comes to us and says he desires to buy a 
farm, we ask him first where, which State, which section of the country, anil 
which county. If he knows, he wishes to go to. I try to let him please himself. 
If he doe.s not know, we have a pamphlet of opporliinltles which will give him 
Information a.s to all the Stall's and the crops raised, and various data that 
might he of interest to him. Then, when he has made his selection, we refer 
him to the proper officials of the State he elecls to go to. 

Jlr. Lei.sebson. Tills 5,000, tlien, includes not only wage earners, but also 
people who want to buy farms? 

Mr. Gbeen. No; we would not Include that man until we knew that he actu¬ 
ally might purchase, and I don’t know when they have actually purchasi'd. 

Mr. Leisebson. Then those are mostly farm hands. 

Mr. Gbeen. And croppers, as we call them—laaiple working on farms on the 
share ba.sls. 

Mr. Leisebson. And do you Include In that 5,000 also the common laborer? 

Mr. Green. Yes; they are also included, 

Mr. Leisebson. In what kind of work? 

Mr. Gbeen. Principally in quarries, barge canal, and public works, and road 
construction, and things of that sort. Very little of anything else. Among the 
admitted aliens who apply you will find many who have had no agricultural 
training at all. Those men must be looked after; and with those, even, I tell 
them that perhaps eventually they will become Interested In agricultural pur¬ 
suits, but for the present it would be well, “ since you have to have money to pay 
the loan that you have secured to come to this country ’’—most of them come that 
way—“ It would be better for you to take up what you are fitted for until you 
become fitted for the customs and ways of the country.” And there are those 
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among them that wJJI not accept anything but labor. They are not looking 
for anything else. 

Mr. Leiser.son. Do you consider that you hare the adequate machinery for 
securing many of these men employment? 

Mr. Green. That depends upon what you mean by adequate machinery. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You miglit bring that out—what kind of machinery 
they have. 

Mr. Letserson. Whfit is your whole scheme of distribution? 

Mr. Green. Our seherne of distril)Utlon is this; We tlrst secured our oppor¬ 
tunities in the beginning. We begun with at least 3tM)bO township correspond¬ 
ents over the United States; sent them i)ostal cards and otherwise notltiod them 
of the division’s organization, and througli them let it be known to the farmers 
ami other employers of help that the Government had organized this division 
That brought In a number of inquiries that were taken up and followtal up. 
We have a .system of post cards timt we mail and tlistributo through the courtesy 
of the post Otlice Department to all tin* rural delivery routes. The carriers dis¬ 
tribute (he cards, one in each box that rmives mail by rural delivery. This 
(ard states brielly that if they arc Interested in the securing of farmers or other 
lielp they should noiify tlie depurlment on the nduru mail card that is attached, 
niui they will receive the i)roper blank. Tlien a blank form containing what we 
consider the proper questions to bring the rigid information is maile<l to that 
man. Tlud is bulletiiKsl. This is done from Washington. Tliat is bulletined 
and sent to me in New York. From that data we give the information to the 
man that is looking to be placed—Ihe applicant. First wo register tlie applicant. 
In oilier words, we could try to nsciTttiin what lie is before wo let him know 
what we linve to ofTor. We have foumi that If you do net do that a great many 
of them will make themselves out farmers, wlien they know nothing of it. lie is 
the sufferer in tlmt case, for the farmer will not tolerate him any more than any 
other emp]«>yer of labor would tolerate an unskilliHl mechanic wlio reiirescnte<l 
Mm.self to be skilled. Having bis qualiJications on the one liand and (be waiit.s 
of the iirospective employer on the other, W’e try to make them tit. It Is a ques¬ 
tion, tlien, of llnding (Hit wliere tlie man Is willing to go and whether tlie wage 
conditions, tlie class of the work, and the st^ctiou of tlie country are pleasing to 
him. Wo make ev(Ty effort to give him his way in everything, in order to iire- 
vent his being dlssatlstied on arrival. 

After be sees that this woidd suit him we give him a letter of introduction to 
his employer and write to llie employc'r a certain man has stated a di'siro to 
work for lilm and that he is on Ids way. WKli (lie immigrants it is necessary, 
if tlmy do not spiaik Knglish, we have to go so far as to tag some of them in 
order that the conductors will know wiiere to put them off the trains. Tlmt is 
not necessary with Kngllsh-spt'aking people of intelligcmce. Those who come In 
and can read and write Knglisii, we will give the name and a<ldress of the em¬ 
ployer and say to him to write to the man and see if he cun come to terms, and 
to notify us ns to the results. A few do. 

Mr. liEisERsoN. You have sources of information from about 30,000 corre¬ 
spondents? 

Mr. Green. I suppose throe times 30,000. NTov, that was the original source. 
N<»w, the postimislers and most all the public ofllcials all over the United States 
have Worked with us. 

Mr. Lkiserson. Yes; and despite all that the best you coulil do wms to send 
6.0tX) pc'ople to employment? 

Mr. Green. No, sir; that is not the best we could do. That Is all we di<l. 
There are some thousands of tlieni that 1 would not direct. 

Mr. I.EI8ER.S0N. What we would like to get at is wliy you would not direct 
any more? 

Mr. Green. In the first place, a great many of those who applied were not 
fitted for the w’ork we had to offer. 

Mr. Letserson. You mean there was no place in the United States for any 
kind of work they might do? 

Mr. Green. No, sir; we do not claim that at all, because mechanical lines 
and trades w’e do not fool with. 

Mr. Lkiserson. Why not? 

;Mr. Green. Because w e believe there are organizations and things of that 
sort that have a pretty good equipment for that sort of thing, and there have 
been from time to time expressions made that they think it Is not a part of 
the fuiK'tlons ^ the Federal Giwernmont to interfere in those things. 

Mr. Lkisebsot, la that the attitude that your division has taken on this 
question? 
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Mr. Gbken. I can not tell you about the attitude of the division. I can 
only say that that is the Impression that I have re^'clved from Instructions 
which I have received. The attitude and the policy (d the division you will 
have to pet from Mr. Powderly, wlio will be here to-day. 

Mr. Leisebson. Tlie Impression that you have rm^ivetl is tliat the placing 
and the distributing of semiskilled or skilled workers is fairly well taken care 
of, an<l that you are not to meddle with that? 

Mr. Obeen. I wouhl not say that; I want to say that Is tlie impression I 
received. I only work with the bulletins rliey send me. I do not put the bulle¬ 
tins out. Y'ou will have to ask some one higher up. 

Mr. Leisekson. You do not directly attempt to get In touch with the em¬ 
ployers? I5ut that <’omos to you through Washington? 

Mr. Green. We soli<‘jt nothing. 

Mr. Leisebson. Do you consider that a good way of doing business? 

Mr. Green. I consider the proper way to do business Is to do it in the way 
I am instructed to do it. 

Mr. Letserson. Leaving tlmt aside, if you were establishing yourself an 
agency for distriimting labor, would you do it in tlmt way? 

Mr. Guekn. That is a question. T dori’t know what f would do. I suppose 
if I vere running an employment agency as tlie UNerage one seiuns to l)e run, 
I suppose I utuild go for Iho dollar as long as I could ki^ep <uit of jail. Tlmt 
.soi-ms to Im‘ tlieir imUliod. 

Mr. Leiserson, Ts it the general practice among reputable employment 
agents who are .successful—is It the practice to <lo Inisiness In tlmt way? 

Mr. Green. I am not acquainted with the methods—that N. in tlmt pur- 
tienlar. 

Mr. T.eiserson. Can you give us any idea of wlmt it costs to maintain your 
brancli? 

Mr. Green. Our branch? 

Mr. I>eisekson. Ve‘<. 

Mr. tiREKN. The principal item of dollars Is Jfll.tKK) a year. 

Mr. Leiserson. How many iio<q>le have you working? 

Mr. Green. Nine. 

Mr. T.E‘'PERSON. Nhu'? 

Mr. Gkkj Nine jter-'ons. The numlxT i.s due to a groat extent to the fact 
timt w’e lm\e to cover so many languagiN. Tliere an' li%e or mx men tlu're 1 m‘- 
enuse of their languages. Three stonogruphers ami mjself. Tlie work, if you 
<'oiil(l iiave one man tlmt wouhl sp<*ak all tlie languages or two men tlmt <‘onld 
speak all tlie languages, T eould get along with less emplo.\e<‘.s. Wlien then' 
is a great amount of correspondence, timt requires more help, laxaiuse the 
Government has its own iieeuliar way of answering all correspondence, re¬ 
gardless of whether It is of interest or not. 

Aside from tlie .salary, my allotment for expenses of running the olhce—I 
think my last allotimuit was only .$1,800 a year. 

Mr, Leiserson. .$1,800 a year? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. Tlmt is a total of about .$1.^,000? 

Mr. Green. Itouglily speaking; jes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. As a result of that you place about .'>.0(X) people? 

Mr. Green. As a result of tlmt we give information to about 20,000 people 
each year. And of tliose that we give the information to. we have positive 
knowledge that about 5,000. an average of ruKlO, receive benefit from U. Ifow 
many of the others received the bcnetit I can not tell you. We have no way of 
telling, because they won’t advise u.s. 

Mr. Leiserson. Wasn’t the original plan of the Division of Information to 
cover the whole country in the distribution of information and then directing 
the people to them? 

Mr. Green. I think Mr. Powderly can nnsw’or that better than I can. Mr. 
Powderly is well acquainU'd with wlmt was intende<l at the time the division 
w'as created, and I think he can answer that question mure intelligently than 
I can. 

Mr. Leiserson. Did you get a copy of our proposed plan of organizing a 
system of labor exchanges? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. Will you give us your criticism of that? , 

Mr. Green. I don’t know of any great—I haven’t given it any study, particu¬ 
larly, but I don’t know of any great changes which I would make in it, except 
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that there are a number of small details that you will have to work out. For 
InstaiK-e, you have a lot of thlntt.s prohibited, and that shall not be done, but 
you have no penalties. That Is one of the principal things. It Is In the minor 
details. They will have to be worked out. 

Mr. Leiserson. From the standpoint of the administration of that kind of 
a scheme, yon have had experience now with administering a distribution office. 
I would like to know your ideas. 

Mr. Green. I think the scheme is very practical, and I think It should he 
productive of splendid results. It Is a thing that I have myself recommended 
time and time again, Is a chain of branches for our division. 

Mr. Leiserson. What rea.son have you to believe that, after this plan is 
adopted, supposing It Is, that at the end of 5 or It) years we shall not be in the 
same position that yotir division is in now, only handling ahotit 0,000. 

Mr. Green. 20,000, I beg to correct you. 

Mr. Leiserson. I mean, giving Information to 20,000. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liuser.son. lint about 5,000 actual? 

Mr. Green. Y'ou probably will be. If you work under the same restrictions— 
that Is, having one distribution office—and then handle farm hands i>rnctically 
only and some few laborers. There was a perlwl of two years that we han¬ 
dled absolutely nothing but agriculturists. 

Mr. Leiserson. Then your idea Is that this kind of a bureau must have a free 
hand to handle all kinds of labor? 

Mr. Green. Free hand and unlimited publicity. 

Mr. LEtsERSoN. Have you imy other suggestion to make in regard to the 
plan? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. I think it Is a very ably drawn plan. I think the plan 
Is a good one, and 1 think that the only personal suggestion that I have is a 
cliain of branches, you might call It. Von would have to have headquarters, 
then subbranebes is'iiorting into this, to handle the country and territories, to 
avoid duplication of ordei'S and duplication of work. 

Another suggestion I would make is the adoption, In case you have this 
chain, a plan I would use, of having a subbranch .send carbons of all oorre- 
sismdence, of all detail rotitine matters of the office to the branches each night. 
I do that in Washington; keep them all pi>sted. 

Mr. Lei.serson. Tliat Is all I have to ask. 

Commissioner Len.non. I would like to ask you what you found to be the 
principal obstacle in the way of placing agriculiural laborers ami those who 
desire to farm on shares? Was it lack of means or what was it? 

Mr. Green. Lack of means. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, in view of the fact that other people, aside 
from this commission, are stmlylug the question of help in that direction, It 
would require the cooperation between the department formed of this character 
and of the fluaiicial help nial the farmers. That wmdd retiulre .some plan of 
cooperation between the two to make it most effective? 

Mr. Green. I thluk that such coo|a‘ratlon would help, but I am under the 
Impression that one of (he greatest assistance would he to have some plan simi¬ 
lar to that of the Canadian Government—of getting the kind of help and being 
able to move the people at the time they need It. For Instance, you can leave 
Montreal and go to any point in Canada where farndng Is done, for harvesting, 
for a nominal sum. It amounts to praetlcally uolhiiig. He pays the fare one 
way. When the harvest is over. If he can produce a certificate from any farmer 
la that region to the nearest railroad agent that he has worked 30 days In har¬ 
vest time, lie ha.s his transportation hack free. That Is thoroughly practical, be¬ 
cause the station agent knows all of the farmers Immediately surrounding him, 
and he has to bring his notice from the farmer, w’ho Is personally knowui to 
the station agent, usually, so It can not he defrauded. That allows for the 
seasonal work; that is, harvesting and things of that sort. If such a thing 
were possible, to get a reduced rate to the farmer, and It Is possible if you can 
get the legislation—I know that, because I have canvassed the railroads la 
New York, Mr. Brown, and the jiresldent of almost every railroad In New 
York City. I have Interviewed them personally on the siffiject, and they are 
perfectly willing to establish what they call a laborers’ rate, farm and other 
laborers seeking employment, at a reduced rate, hut the Interstate Commerce 
Commission said It would be class legislation, and It wa.s not adopted. 

Commissioner Lennon, Then those are the principal problems that you came 
up against, traiftportatiou and the lack of means to help themselves when they 
got to the land? 
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Mr. Grben. Yes. The one, lack of means, covers both cases, really. There 
seems to be a willingness on the part of the people to go to the work. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe that If thow! two things were cov¬ 
ered that the number you could have handled and secured employment for 
would have been increased considerably? 

Mr. Gkeen. Perhaps trebUxl, especially to the Middle West. 

Acting Chairman Garuetson. Have you made any Investigation of the ex¬ 
istence of that Indu.strlal and agricultural rate in CanailaV 

Mr. Green. The only Investigation I have m.ade I wrote on and asketl them 
to send copies of their circulars, and I have those circulars, and inaile<l them to 
Washington with this data I secured from the railroad. They hnv(> a large 
bulletin. 

Acting Chairman Gaeretson. Did they have means to guard against the abuse 
of It, first the laborer himself, and then llio.se charged ttitli its issuance? 

Mr. Green, By providing the certificate from the farmer. 

Acting Chairman GAiiiiE'r.soN. There are oilier abuses tliut might come Into it 
largely. Yoti are tiware that a rate of that kind could not exist here without 
gover nmen 1 a 1 a 11 1 hor 1 zaI ion ? 

Mr. Green. Of cour.se. 

Acting Chairman Gakiietson. I'nder the Ileiiburn Act? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman G titiiETsoN. You haven't given any thought to the devising of 
a means to guard againsi alnises of tliat kind? 

Mr. Green. Yes; 1 tldnk 1 couid devise a plan liy whicli it would not be 
abused. 

.Acting Chairman Garuetson. If you can, we will lie glad to have you furnish 
It in written form. 

Mr. Green. 1 will lie iileased to do so: suggestions merely; the details of it 
will have to lie workeil out. 

(llecelved.) 

Acting Clmirman G.VRREr.soN. That is one of tlie tilings tliat seems to be a 
stiimiiling block. 

Mr. Green. Yes; that is a stumbling lilock. 

Anting ''liuinnan G.vuret.son. We desire, it possilile, Ijy Intelligent means, to 
guard aga,ii.-t it. 

Mr. Green. Y’es. 

Acting Chairman Gareetson. Jla.vhe your exiierlcnce lias domonstrated—you 
talked alioiit croppers. Has your ex|ienence gi\en .\ou any knowlisige of 
whetlier tlie practice of cropping, this farming on shares, is largely decreasing 
or Increasing, in general? 

Mr. Green. I tliink it Is decreasing, ospcciall} in llie N'orlh. It is decreasing. 
In the Soulli, It seems to be holding itself, but not as formerly. 

Acting Chairman Garret.son. To-day It is comlneteil on u different basis tlian 
tl ever was. 

Mr. Green. Yes; a different basis. 

Acting Chairman Gaeretson. That Is all, Mr. Green. Tliank you. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. FRANK B. HOMANS. 

Mr. Leiserson. Will you state your full name and your position? 

Mr. Homans. Frank 15. Homans. I estalillshed the Mercantile Iteference and 
Bond Association, 387 Wuslilugton Strt'Ct. Boston, 

Mr. Leiserson. Will you tell us wlien you established this agency? 

Mr. Homans. Tliirty years ago, about. 

Mr. Leiserson. Wliat was its jiiirpose? 

Mr. Homans. To furnish mercantile help to tlie employer, and it was tlie 
first office of the kind, .so far as I know, in the known world, 

Mr. Leiserson. What made you think there was a field for that kind of 
work ? 

Mr. Homans. I did not know wliether there was or not. I knew tliere was a 
field for me to do business, so I did. 

Mr. Leiserson. What kind of business? Just what was your Idea? 

Mr. Homans. Simply to supply the merchants with their help. Boston is 
well known to be the most unreceptive city In the world for new Ideas; con¬ 
sequently the hardest place to start It in, and our reception was a verj cold 
one; for the Orst six months I did not turn a dollar, but I believed in the plan 
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aad .stuck to it, and now the niercharits are the most loyal in tiie world to the 
bu»/n<*.sK. 

Mr. Leiserson. You have been in business for 30 years? 

Mr. Homans. Thirty years. 

Mr. Leiheiison. And how much business do you do? How many people do you 
place? 

Mr. Homans. Last year we placed approximately 15,000, 

Mr. Leisekhon. Almost ail in imTcantile lines? 

Mr. Homans. Mercantile lines and liotel.s. 

Mr. Leiseukon. You also have a hotel and restaurant clientele? 

Mr. Homans. Yes; no nurses. 

Mr. Leisekson. ^'o nurses? 

Mr. Homans. No. Our Imsiness extends from California to Florida and 
Bermuda to N«»va Se<iiia. 

Mr. Leisehso.n. v\ro you rejjulated by the State of Massachusetts? 

Mr. Homans. Orlainly. 

Mr. Lkiskuson. And license<l? 

Mr. Homan.s. Yes. 

Mr. LKi.sKHs<t.N. And your experience is that It Is necessary for the State to 
do tliat? 

Mr. IbiMANs. Absolutely. 

Mr. Lkivkhson. Will you give us your reasons? 

Mr. Homans. Well, when I op(uuHl tids business, tiio employment business, 
which was then restricted to the dome.stics, was In a most deplorable condi¬ 
tion. And I he rules and repilations at that time were not sutTicient. and 
they were not lived up to, ami I conceivoil the Idea tlnU the business coulil 
be raised to a hi^h stimdanl and nil tliis fraud could be eliminated; ami my 
3(> years’ experience has proved that to he true, for there have lieen conmiisslons 
estahiisiied in New York and Cincago ami Boston, who have made a canvas.s 
of the entire United Slates in this lm'«:iness. nml tliey htive all jironomuMMl 
Boston the cleanest city in the United States for the employment bu.slness, ami 
it is simply due to the fact that they cun not do business on u crooked basis 
and live. 

Mr. Leiser.son. Will you pive us your reasons why >ou did not extend >onr 
business to the co\intry labor branches? 

Mr. Homan.s. Perhaps social reasons. I did not care to mix with It, and T 
do not think it Is mlxuble. You would have to open separate olliccs, ami all 
that sort of busiues.s. 

Mr. Lf.iserson. You don’t think tlie two can ho run tojcelher? 

Mr. Homans. Why, not successfully. That is, I would not consider it a nice 
way to do it. 

Mr. Lkiskkson. Do you think it is nc'cossary that such a bureau be estab¬ 
lished to handle manual labor la eai’h ciD ? 
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for handling mercantile and domestic, both. Of course, they do handle the <i»- 
niestlc and mercantile both in one oftice In a great many (■as<’s. Tliere are only 
7 etfcluslvely mercantile ofllcos in tlie city, tlie rest, tlie'ai, liave tlie both kinds. 
And tlien there are 65, I think, or 70, that only handle domestic and laborers. 

Mr. I.EISEBSON. You say you clmrge a woek’.s pay for a i>i>rmanent position, 
Po you think the service that you render Is worth that amount? 

Mr. Homans. Why, I know that it is. 

Mr. Leisebson. Don’t you think tlie people could find the Jobs on their own 
account? 

.Mr. Homans. Yes. I want to make this statement: That all the free oftlces 
in tlie United States, togetlier with the private offices, and all the labor unions 
put togetlier, never toucli the unemployed. Tliat condition, and that is the 
condition I think you are trying to get at—tliey don't all of lliem put togetlier 
really touch tlie situation. That is quite a broad statement, but it l.s absolutely 
the fact. Your plan will never touch tlie unemployed, on tlie plan that you 
have drawn up. 

Mr. I.EI.SERSON. Will you just give us your reason for tliat? 

Mr. Homans. Tlie unemployed is the man out of work. Wlien you have 
seeuriHl a man a position, he is not out of work. I say, wllhont any egotism 
I liiiiik the plan wliicli I estahlislied .lO years ago—and liy tlie way, I will say 
tills: Tliat I established the terms and plans ,'iO .years ago. There have been 
a great many changes in tlie ikilice comiiiissloii since Ihcn. and they have all 
tried to Improve tho.se terms. Tliere have liisui a great niaiiy changes in tlie 
licensing board, and each new licensing board has tried to change it. There 
liave iKHUi a great many changes in tlie legislature wtiicli cluingi's every year, 
and for 23 years tliey have persistently tried to make a diffenuit set of terms 
and rules than I liave got, and they liave never yet heen able to liiidge tlieni a 
whit from what they were SO years ago, and I told them tliey could not, and I 
told them to-day tliat they can not because they were built lind established on 
the golden rule, nnil you can't lliid a better one. And for tliat reason iieople 
come to us and want to get lielp, and love to come, and I liave never had a com¬ 
plaint in 30 years. 

Mr. I.KisKRsoN. You made tlie stateiiient that your ageni'.v or any other em¬ 
ployment agency docs not lielp the uneniployed. We would like to know wliut 
you mean liy that. 

Sir. Homans. 1 will tell >nu what I mean. To reduce it down to a small 
statement, we will say that Ibcre are Kid \acanncs In .\ew York City to-day. 
Of course there are 10.000. Tliere would be not le.-.s than 10 men or women for 
every position. Now, then- 

Mr. LF.iSFJtsoN. Pardon me. Do you mean in the mercuritlle line? 

Mr. Homans. I mean in any line. 

Mr. Leisebson. In any lino? 

Mr. Homans. Yes; any line. 

Mr. Leisek.son. Would that he true in common laborers? 

Mr. Homans. I think perhaps more so. 

Mr. Leiser-son. Were you here when the statement was made liy Jlr. Carpenter 
that under ordinary eirenmstnncos they could not get enongh help? 

Mr. Homans. That iipiilies in niy tui.slness and eceryone’s hitslness. It is 
not because they can not get enough lielp; tliey can get cnmigli piviple dressed 
in pants and coats amt dresses, liiit tlicy are not fit to work, and tliey don't 
want to work. But to come liack- 

Mr. Leisebson (interrupting). Your idea, then. Is tliat there is always an 
oversupply of labor, but at tlie same time there arc positions open which the 
unemployed do not fit into? 

Jlr. Homans. Do not tit into. For instance, I liave to-day probably 2,000 
orders for help on my book. I lind Monday morning, liefore luncli, come into 
my office over 2,000 people, wliicli we talked to in tlie proper manner. And 
out of the 2,000. probably 2,.'i<X), perliiips 3,000—lint to lie eonservative I will 
say 2.000—out of the 2.000, we did not place over 00 jieoplc: and yet we had 
over 2,000 orders. That was simply because they cltlier did not w’ant work 
or were not fltteil for the position. 

Mr. I.eiserson. Well, which would you give as the main reason? Is it be¬ 
cause they did not want to work or because they were not fit? 

Mr. Homans. Just about half and half. 

Mr. Leisebson. Well, why did they come to your office if they did not want 
the work? 

Mr. Homans. That is a question that no man has ever been able to solve. 
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Mr. Leisebson. Do you make any Inve.stlgntlon of the places you send people 
to, ns to whether the conditions of enit>lo,vment are Rood, or as represented? 

Mr. HoMA.NS. I would not say that tye did, except our New York conditions. 
Of course we know every hottd in the country almost; that Is, that hire help 
throughout. We know all the firms In New Kngland that hire help from us. 
There might be changes, there might he new (Inns. 

Mr. liEisEESON. You have no regular system of inspecting places to work? 

Mr. Homans. No, sir. 

Mr. Leiserhon. Tlmt is all. 

Acting Chairman (Iaichetson, Tliat is all. 

Mr. Homans. Do you want to liear my criticism on tlds proposed plan? 

Mr. DeiseRcSon. If'you Imve anytldng to develop briefly; otherwise we would 
prefer to have if in wriling. 

Mr. Homans. I will sul)mlt it in writing, then. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. TERRENCE V, POWDERIY. 

Mr. T.Er.sF,RaoN. You are Chief of the Dlylslon of Information of tlie Kureau 
of Imndgratlon? 

Mr, I’owDKRi.Y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. l.ErsERSON. How long have you been In that Imsiness? 

Mr. I'owuEui.Y. Since .Inly 1, 1!KI7. 

Mr. l.ETSK.RsoN. Is tluit wlieii tile Itureau was organized? 

Mr. PowDEULY. When the dlylslon was organized. 

Mr. I.nt.sERSON. Can you tell anytldng as to the ideas tlial led to the organiza¬ 
tion of the division and what tlie jiurpose of it was? 

Mr. 1’owDERi.Y. I don’t know tliat I could ilo tliat, Itecause tliat was the idea— 
the idea of the coinndssioner general at tliat time, .Mr. Sargent; he beileveil 
that (lie Incoming Immlgrunts should lie met on arrival and Informed of tlie 
conditions in this country and then dlrecterl to jilaces of emiiloyment. He and 
I liad talked it over before he recommended it, and I know tliat was his Idea. 

Jlr. Leiserson. And you started out in organizing tlie division with that 
imrpose in mind? 

Mr. I’ownERi.Y. With that in mind, and with tlie purpose of ascertaining 
from different parts of tlie country—from all parts of tlie country—what tlie 
conditions of labor were and wliere these Immigrants would lit in. Tlie law 
Raid tliat tlie information whicli we collci'ted sliould lie given to admitted 
Immigrants wlio might ask for the same, and to such otliers tliat might desire 
it. The troulile rlglit there was timt Hie immigrant landing in this country 
could not lie expected to ask for what lie knew notliing aliiJut. So we had to 
tell him—to meet liim and tell lilm. 

Mr. I.EisERsoN. You were aide to overcome that defect in tlie law tlirougli 
the aid of (lie Secretary and tlie department? 

Mr. PowiiERi.Y. In a measure; yes. 

Mr. Let.sf.uson. Now, ns tlie result of your close to seven years' experience, 
would you say that that purpose has been accomiilislied liy your dlylsloni 

Mr. PowDF.Ri.Y. It lias not. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. Will you give us the reasons wliy it lias not? 

Mr. PowDERi.Y. In three words—lack of appropriation. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. You think tlie lack of money was the only reason? 

Mr. PowiiERi.Y. Not tlie only reason, but tliat was tiie princiiial reason. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. Well, what were tlie others? 

Mr. PowDEUEY. Well, the otliers would lie lack of sufllclent force and lack 
cooperation witli the State departments of labor and Immigration and of agri¬ 
culture and of the tradea-iinlofis. 

Mr, Leiserson, Y'ou think the trades-unions interfered with your carrying 
out the purpose? 

Mr, PowBERLY. No; tliey did not Interfere. The only purpose they liad In 
view was to carefully scrutinize the work of the division to see that it did not 
send the men to where they should not go, and that they should not be sent to 
places that were not profitable, or to employment that was not profitable. We 
found Instances whore employers would be very glad to dismiss all their men 
and have the division of Information send these men, these freshly arrived 
Immigrants to them for less money per day. 

Mr. Leiserson. Well, you would not have considered that a purpose of your 
bureau? In the^first place, to supply Immigrants to take the places of others, 
would you? 
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Mr. PowDKELY. The law says the duty of the Division of Information Is to 
promote a beneficial distribution of admitted aliens and others; and when you 
send a man to take another man’s place for loss money tinm that other man 
had, or to take the place of a man who Is on a strike for more money, or 
asalnst some act that he does not concmle to be rlt;ht, that would not be a 
beneficial distribution of aliens or of anybody else. 

Mr. Leisebson. Then you do not think there is any vital defect In the Idea 
upon which tlie division was organized? 

Mr. POWDEBLT. No. 

Mr. Leisebson. That, In so far ns the trades-unions objecteil to your sending 
men to take other pi-ople’s places, It is not interfering with the work of the 
dnlsion because the division would not do that; Is that the idea? 

•Mr. PowDEBi.Y. We would not do that. But let me have a word of explana¬ 
tion. Very early In our work we encountered opposition of the employment 
agencies, and one of them was shrewd enough to circulate a rumor, and they 
did It through the industrial organizations, that the Division of Information 
supplied a firm with workers and that it was an unfair firm. Then It also notl- 
tiwl the trades-unions that we were doing that. We Investigated—both slde.s In 
vestlgated—and found tliere was no trutli In It, but It served Its purpose, be¬ 
cause It received wide publicity at the time. 

Mr. Leisebson. Did you go over the plan of organizing a society of labor 
councils? 

Jlr. Powdebly. I deferred that. I was a little lilt misled by the letter I got. 
I got the Idea I was to look up the .suliject of mediation and arbitration, anil 
made a lot of notes on that; and then I laid them away on my desk. Then I 
got the letter the last Saturday, and tiaui I was obliged to take the train Innne- 
dlately after getting the letter, so I had no time to look It over carefully. 

Mr. Leisebson. You have a plan of jour pwn, ns I understand, that you have 
made puldic several times, f.a- i-xtending llie work of your division through the 
post office In some manner, have you not? 

Jlr. Powdebly. Some years ago I ri'commended to the Secretary—thri>e years 
ago, I believe—that inasnuicli as the Weather Bureau collected Information 
eacti day concerning the condition of tlie weather, and was able to notify 
not only tl,e people of this country, but certain parts of the world ns well, that 
there was no reason why the Depiirlinent of Coiniiierce and Lalior—as It was 
tlien—should not know the condition of labor at tlie end of every 24 hours. 
I was met with this olijection, tliat it would cost money. From my standpoint 
money can not be exiiended for a liettor purpose tliiin keeping peoiile profitably 
and constantly employed. So that I tliouglit we ought to have the reports sent 
to the department or Division of Information, or whatever it may be called. 
Just as often as possible, a.s to the conditions; and that in connection with the 
Post Office Department there should he a clerk assigned to duty In each one of 
any towns of prominence at all, whose duty It would be to keep a record of 
men unemployed, and of men wlio desired workmen. It would take two card- 
index cases. And If .Tolin Smith Is dismissed tliis morning, or his work ends 
tills morning, nothing more for him to do—cull him a carpenter or a blacksmith, 
a village carpenter or blacksmith, or a worker of any other kind—he iinniedi- 
ntely goes there and registers, giving his name, occupation, and residence, what 
he can do, and what he expects to get for his lalior. Tom Brown wants a man 
of that kind, because a man of Just that character left him this morning. He Is 
an employer, and he conies to the post office and registers his wants. While 
he Is tliere he looks over the list of the workmen seeking employment, and he 
finds Smith. The data answers his purpose. He has his address, and either 
sends for him or writes him. Smith need not be out of work over 24 hours, 
and Brown neeil not be in need of a workman over 24 hours; and in neither 
case i.s It necessary' to have a man come from out of town to take the place. 

Now, that being done, there la no need of sending to another city or town a 
record of the unemployment of John Smith, neither of the fact of the employer 
neeillng some one. That need not be sent out of town. That Is one case. 

But there are numberless Instances where men are wanted for certain large 
w'ork, public work, or something of that kind, and they can not be supplied In 
the town. Then, through the State bureaus of labor or agriculture, all that kind 
of thing—and they have all signified their willingness to cooperate with the 
Federal Government; In fact, I called a meeting of them In Washington two 
years ago last November, and there were S4 States represented by delegntes or 
representatives; and we hail letters from all of the other States w'here they had 
agricultural bureaus or departments, or Immigration bureaus. They all sign!- 
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fle<l a willingness to coopt^rate with the Government in the work of ascertaining 
where there were places for men, and we could ascertain where the men were to 
send them. 

Mr. Leiserson. You think It Is as simple a proposition as that—to have a 
clerk- 

Mr. Pow'DEBLY (Interrupting). Well, that Is; of course- 

Mr. Lkiskkhon (interrupting). A bnrt*aii to do tlujt, or would it not require 
a rather eiahorately organized employment olfice, with specialists In fitting the 
man to the job In each city, to c(»lleet in tlnir men from the country around 
there, for.exumide, as Mr. Jionuins testifies here, timt there were 2,000 people 
neeiled for a certain class ot jolis, 2,000 Jobs, and more than 2.(K)0 appUe«l; but 
that in all that mim]>er he could not lill but 60; now, unless you had a man of 
Mr. ll<mians‘s clmnu tor and w itli all his clerks, wiio are try ing to fit the man to 
the job, tiie word would go out tliat tliey needisl 2.000 inon, say, In the city of 
Boston, ami you miglit liave 2.000 more corning, of wiilch not more than 60 
wanild i>e able to got the positions, so tliut in order to sujiply tlie accurate in¬ 
formation you would hav(‘ to have !in <*laboraN' organization—an employment 
oflice al(»ng the character dc'scrllied by Mr. Homans? 

Mr. I'ow’DF.Rrr. You would liavo, of course, to have a larger force than I 
Indicated or referred to in llie iM^ginning. 

Mr. I.KIKKKSON. (!onld you <lo it Ihroimli tlie post oflice? 

Mr. PowuEur.Y. We could do it througli tlie post oflice; yes. 

Mr. Licr^'KiiHoN. Wiuild it lie possihU* to de\(‘lop in a city of the size of Bos¬ 
ton, In order to liandle p<*itpU', for wldcli you would need -ib clerks, wo\dd 

It be possll)le to develop tlio work on a scale that wouhl really make itself 
felt In liandiing tlie unoinplo.vo4l—on a scale large em)ugii to do tiuit? 

Mr. I’owDEUf.Y. I was not thinking of a city like Bosion, or New York, oc 
Phlladelplda, but of the smaller places, wlien I recommended that; ami In 
nddhlon to that I sliould recommeml tliat there w’ould lie a branofi of the em- 
ployimmt or Information division in eaeli large city witli a stuff suliiclent to 
cope with the circumstances. 

Mr. laasKKsoN. Tlion. yom* l<lea is that all the larger cities would have regu¬ 
larly organized employment agencies similar to tiiose in tlie <livjsion? 

Mr. I’owDEiu-Y. Ye.s. 

Mr. l.KisnusoN. And in tlie smaller towtis tliere would he agmits who might 
bo plaeeil In tlie I*o.st Olllce Departpient ? 

Mr. Pow’UKRLY. Yes. 

Mr. l.KisEusoN. Have you any otlier suggestions to make along tliis lino for 
the ordinary- 

Mr. Po\vi)Kui-Y (Interrupting). Of course, you will understand tliat niy work 
for the liist six or seven years has been among immigrants. Our own citizen.s, 
though they come In and ask for information. Iiut yet as a rule llioy know how’ to 
get it without coming to ns very much. Still we are able to supply a great 
many of tliem Information. In fact, we have done a little of that, and it is 
growing every year. But 1 do not favor the idea of letting the immigrant come 
Info this ('(uintry tlie way he Is coming at tlic present time without a single 
lota of knowiotlge of llie conditions. 

Mr. I.KisKRsoN. Let me get y<Mir i4l(‘a. You w'ould have this information tliat 
came through the eiuplo.Mm'nt ollices- 

Mr. PowDERT.Y (lnt<rnipting). No. 

Mr. Lei.sebson. To go abroad? 

Mr. l^OWDKBLY. No. 

Mr. Leiserson. You would restrict Immigration? 

Mr. I'owjiERi.Y. Now. don't init tliat word “restrict" In, or “educational” in, 
or anytlilng of the kind. I am an employee of the Fe<leral 0»)vernment. and 
I do not want to have a Meinlier of Congress tell mo I am interfering with his 
business. What I have In mind Is this: That before a man starts for this 
country ho ouglit to declare his Intentions tliere as to what he is to do In this 
country. We have men coming direct from the farms who know nothing 
about anything else in the <>l<l World—and they are going into the coal re¬ 
gions, and they are sick at heart before they are tliere a week. And I have 
gone into the mines and talketl to tliem, and I have gone into their homes and 
lalked to them. I made a practlc*e of <!oing It every year and would have done 
it thi.s year if I had been strong enough after an attack of grip, and. Index'd, 
expeck to do it yet. Now, pardon me—there are con.sular agents and agents of 
the Government all over Europe. These people should be roqulre<l to state 
what they cuu do^fore they leave their town, and the condition of health, and 
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should secure a doctor’s certificate, and all that. It wouhi avoid the seniUnR 
hack of those men who come here and are de<lnred to he unlit even before they 
set foot on American soil, and would spare them a jjreat <h‘al of misfortune. I 
recommend tliat. You may think it is not practical, but I iK'lleve, however, that 
some day or other it will be done; that at each station we should have a 
fitting .station as well ns an immigration station Inland; a fitting station where 
they might he detained, and that they slioiild not be allowi'd to go awav from 
there for at least 10 days or 2 weeks—until they have demonstrnto<l j\ist what 
kind of work they can do. It will cost money, of course, hut It Is costing us a 
great deal of money to*diiy In unfit citizenship that \\e have to deal with. Tn 
such a fitting station we could find out what every man could do. I have 
talked with the people of California, and they are about to establish one there, 
and they are going to ask the Federal (lovernment to pi'rmlt the immigrants to 
stay there a couple of wivks until th<‘.v can test their capacity before they an* 
permitted to go haphazard tlirmigliout the oountry. Then they may come to 
friends, ami if they have friends to go to, why, I don’t think, perhaps, we could 
lestniin them; hut another thing, wo shouhl hear in mind there; that is, the 
friend can not kis'p them always, and wlienevor tlie money they have Is worn 
out or exiKuided their welcome is worn out, too. We slnmld hear In mind that 
tlie welfare of this country Is Involved, and when oni' man stainls looking for 
another inan’.s Job in this country It Is dangerous to all the people. 

Mr. TausKK.soN, In enter to make an Intelligent statement as to the kind of 
vork the immigrant Avanls to go into in this country, in onler to make that 
statement abroad, wouldn't you have to furnish him Information as to the 
ojiriortunlties tn this country nhroail? 

Mr. PowDERi.y. I couhl tell him on shipboard. T would not tell him before¬ 
hand, because that would stimulate liiin. Jf lie lias made up his mind he Is 
I'oniing, he is c<uiilng. 

Mr. Lkiskrsov. In giving the Information, wouldn’t you have to give In¬ 
formation ns to A\h«‘ther thi're are oiiportunltles or not? 

Mr. PowDEUT.Y. Why don’t you have him give information ns to what ho 
can do? I would try him on that before lie would he sent Inland. 

Mr. T.eiserson. Wouldn’t >ou suggest that if he wants to go Into a line of 
\\*irk that hapr>ens to )>e (1oprevs,‘d In lids country at a particular time, or 
overcrowded, that he be not permitted to come? 

Mr. I'oWDKRi.Y. 'Phat wouhl he another matter, hut I would tell liim that 
conditions were not what they ought to he. 

Mr. Lkiskrson. Wouldn’t you liave to have your information In regard to 
the condition of cniployinont in this country told to the Immigrants abroad, 
when they wanted to make their cludcc? 

Mr. I’owDKurY. I doubt the wisdom of that, hocanse they will come anyway. 
They look on this as the land of promise, and they are coming. 

Mr. Leisersov. That is all I have to a'^k. 

C’halnnan G.xuretson. Do you desire to ask him any questions, Mrs. Hnrri- 
man? 

Commissioner ITarriman. Mr. Powdorly, Is there some such arrangement as 
Jlr. Lelserson spoke of now In the Canadian law? I mean ilon’t they have the 
people examined before they leave tlie other sble? 

Mr. i^owDERi.Y. Th(‘y do inon* than that; tlicy send people over to scour tw’o 
or three countries, but tlioy are very careful whi're they get Immigrants from. 
They won’t lake them from all (‘<)nntrie'<. hut those that they do a.sk to come 
come from the liritlsh Jsle.s principally. They do not put them to a very severe 
test, hut they simply qia^viion them. Cf course, (hoy sp(*nk the same langnagi'. 
They know about what to expect of them when they come Into their offices. 
They have a very g(Kxl law over there; that is. I think It Is; I won’t say that 
it is a go(Ml law, but you will understand why I think It is a good law. When 
the agents of the Government In Canada report that the labor market is over¬ 
crow (led and that they should not come In numbers any more, the commissioner 
of immigration and the department of labor in Canada Is authorize<l to suspend 
Immigration for a certain period. 

Some such law In this country w’onld not be a bad one to have, bec^mse we 
know that men are being decetvml as to conditions in this country every day, 
and they come here to find that they are grievously dlKappoint(*d. I don’t know 
how' we could do It, unlew? it would be that the Department of Labor should 
pscertain the conditions in some way such as I have indicattni and^theij by 
proclamation on the part of the rrcsldent suspend immigration for a state<I 
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time. Some sueli plan as that would work, I think. But that Is just a new 
thought to me now, or a few days a^o, and I would not want to express that 
as an opinion, or such an opinion ns I would agree with later, or such as I 
would advocate. But It looks like a goo<l thing. 

Cinmissloner Hakktman. Isn't Canada gelling a high grade of Immigrants? 

Mr. PowDEntT. She thinks she is. Some of them who come over to us are 
not such a high-grade class. They stay there for a while and then come ncro.s3 
here. The Idea Is erroneou.s that all good people are going to Canada and 
slaying there. A lot of the good people are going to Canada and come over 
here every year. I have been In correspondence with a number of them, telling 
them that It wouhl he just as good to .seek a better climate In the first place, 
and that they should ask before going to Canada. We have pamphlets In 
regard to that. 

A man named Spencer took Ids family to Alberta—no; north of it—and I 
knew him personally. I met him a year afterwards in this country. I n.sked 
him If he was hack on a visit, and he said, “ No, I am here to stay." “ I 
thought .voH were not going to coiia' Into the Urdted States any more.” He 
said, "I didn't think I would m.^self.” “ Wh.at Is the trouble?” He sold, 
” Nine moidlis of the year are winter and the other three are so darned late In 
fall that It Is mighty uncomforlahle.” He said, “ Can you do an.vthing for me? ” 
I sent him to Georgia. Hi* owns a farm In Georgia now. He should have gone 
there In the first place, and he wouhl have saved money by so didng. I am 
not booming Georgia at all; I don't want to do that, especially In the presence 
of p<"oplc from Wisconsin. But .some place In the United States Is good enough 
for him. 

Commissioner I.enxon. Mr. Powderly, do .ion believe that any of the.se at¬ 
tempts by legislation to get the men connecb'il up ullh the job Is In a measure 
a Solution of the problem of the unemployed? 

Mr. Pownf.iu.Y. Il.ardly. I know a man here who is bigger than any one of 
you, excepting, possibly, your chairman, Mr. Garretson, and I guess he would 
fill out a bigger suit of clothes crossways tlmn Mr. Gariadson : I can get the 
man a job and he woidd not take it, and no matter what it wouhl pay him. He 
won’t work. I make It a pracllce (“very winter to go on the bread line here 
in New York City. 

Coinndssloner I.enxov. You gel hungry once a yi“ar? 

Mr. PowDEiii.Y. 1 get my coffc'e and my bone just the same as the other tramps 
<(nc(‘ a year here In this city, and I nK''‘t iru'u who won’t work—a few—I have 
tried them. I meet those ulio are sick and can not work, those who are injured 
and are just recovering, men who are too old to work-, and I meet the middle- 
aged men who, by reason of our present system, are thrown out at a certain age 
or If they get out at a certain age tlu'y can not gel back In again over that age. I 
do not blame those men for being on the bread line, if they want to save a little 
for their famllh's. But I meet men on the bread line—a few—that If you would 
offer them the choicest job, the biglu'st-priced position In the world, they would 
not work at It. Unemployment among that class you can not solve' at the 
present. I think It would take a stirgicid operation to do it, 

Conunisshiner Lennox. Are you iireptin'd to perform the operation? 

Mr. UowoERTY. I am not. But I am In favor of having some test made of 
men who are Idle and who will not work. Of course, the number is ver.v few, 
and I do not blame them. There is some condition In life that has caused It. 

Mr. T.eiseuson. How can >ou find out whether tlu'y won't work or not? 

Mr. I’owDEKi.Y. I have gi\eu them the addresses of men who wanted work¬ 
men just to see. and I wt-nt there In the morning to meet them and they have 
not come. I have had such an experience with men that I have been told that I 
ought to be a good judge of character. I am. Out of 12 men I won’t be deceived 
In over 11. 

Chairman Gabrktson. That Is very close. 

Mr. LEtSffiisoN. That Is to say, you need an agency like an employment otllcc 
that will offer people work that they can do In order to test, on a large scale, 
whether men won’t work? 

Mr. POWDEBI.T. I had not thonght of that. 

Mr. Leisebson. How can you test, if there are 100,000 unemployed In the 
city, what number of them want work and what number of them will not work, 
unless you have an agency for offering work to those who want work? 

Mr. ^owDKRt.T. That was in answer to a question that was put to me, so I 
gave that off hand. That was a curbstone opinion. 
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Commissioner O’Connelt-. Tlie free employment agencies—what effect have 
they upon tlie men that will not work In securing? 

Mr. PowDEKiA'. You mean under State auspices? 

Commissioner f)’CoNNr,i.L. Your opinion as to the difference between the 
Government controlling the proposition tree and a private ageney that charges? 

Mr. PowDEiiLY. I believe every private agency slmnld be. If It sends workers 
across the State lines, should be under the jurisdiction of the Iiepartment of 
Labor or obliged to report to It, anyway, and It should nKo be umler the Juris¬ 
diction of the State, which cooperate.s with the Ilepartment of l.abor. 

Mr. Lf.i.seuson'. The question, ns I understood It. Jlr. Powderly. was this: 
So fur us the effect on unemployment Is concerned. whl<’h Is handling the pnqio- 
sition the bettor, the private employment agent that charges a fee or the State 
free employment office? 

Jlr. PowoEui.v. The State. I am not favorably impressed with the private 
em|)loyiuent agencies. One case—nine Croatlans were sent from Chicago to 
Missouri by a prlv.ate emiiloyment agency. Not knowing our methods of travel, 
they hud transirortatiou there and money to pay It tliemselves. When they got 
there, through some arrangement—I was never able to get the evidence that 
would prove collusion—but they worked Just about a week and were thrown 
out of employment and another set of men were sent on from Chicago ti> take 
their pho'cs and those nine men walkeil backed to Chicago. We got that evl- 
di'iice. We followe<l the others up. 1 have not a very high opinion of our 
private employment agencies. They want the fee. 

Mr. Leisciwon. From your experience in thi.s dlvl.slon of information, you 
speak on that? 

Jlr, Pou DEiti.v. From my e.viierlence T am warranted In saying that I do not 
regard them as strictly honest In their detdlngs with men or employees. 

Jlr. Leiseuson. A private employment agency, as a means of bringing the 
men and the Job together, Is not the proper agency, la that your view of It? 

Jlr. PowiiEUEV. I iloTi'l think so. Jly experience wouM indicate that the main 
object Is to bring the employment agency and the .$2 fee of the man who wants 
a .job together. 

Jlr. Leiseuson. You would suggest, then, that the necessity for establishing 
,'ltale or national agencies to take care of them la here? 

Jlr. PonoEULY. Fmlouhtedly. 

Commissioner U.m.l.ved. You said the average Immigrant In his home looks 
upon this country ns a land of protni.se. Is that bocattse his relatives have 
written him that this is a gloriotis cottntry and they are doing well, or Is It 
because of the rather attractive advertisements of the steamship companies? 

Jlr. PowDERi.Y. I have scon the attractive ndverijsenients of steamship com¬ 
panies very rarely in Kurope, but I have seeti sotne. 1 have read letters frotn 
relatives, but there are nutnbers of tnen who go liack to the old countries, and 
they are not all under oath when they go, not strictly obliged to stick to the 
truth when they get therts they have good clothing, look well, have money In 
their pockets, atid blow like all creation about what America can do. 

That stimulates others to come. The steamship company does Its work 
through its agent, but not so oitenly as heretofore. I could take you to Scran¬ 
ton, a man tliere, unforttinately he was killed In a mine not long ago, and a 
man who had more relatlotis In Jllnooka th.in Ailam could claim If he could 
come back on earth tiow and look them all up. He woubl write over for a 
cousin, an uncle; he would have cousins and uncles. He did not bring In any 
of his female relations, no aunts that I know of, but he had uncles and cousins 
In all mining towns of Lackawanna. He acted for the corporations, and they 
were all Instructed before they catne here what kind of a mark they were to 
see on him when they came. When they got here, they could describe their 
uncle In a minute, ns havin', a blue mark over that ej e, with other distinguish¬ 
ing features. He must be a relative, l)ecau.se he tells all about It. To my own 
knowledge he had over 50 cottsitis. I looked them up at one time. I did 
believe there was a certain percentage of race suicide in Europe as compared 
to that In this country, but my- Ideas were dissipated when I ran across this 
case. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is a ease of the employer getting his employee 
to bring laborers over to him? 

Mr. Pow’DEHLY. Yes, sir. 

* Commissioner Lennon. That would make three sources of supply the employer 
had? Getting them from the steamship companies and from the Imitilgrants 
who told their friends about this country- 
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Mr. PowDERiY. Yi% sir; fliid tho /(?U('r.s s^*nt abroad. I saw a letter in 
SoufJieri) Ita/y. a letter that had Kone to some 24 miles of different little towns 
and hud bwai read by one man to the people who w’cre assembled In a certain 
house on a certain evening to hoar that letter read and hear about the con¬ 
ditions. 

roninilssloner Lknnon. You saw it? 

Mr. rowDKiu.y. I saw It. 

Connnissioner Lknnon. Your pre<locessor spoke of the immigrants when they 
land here having llu* uljsolute jurtssiry of going to work here because they had 
borrow<‘d money (o ronie. Poesn’t the law require that each immigrant have 
a certain sum of m<»noy? 

Mr. Uownnai v. Xo; if iloc.s not require that he shall have a certain sum of 
money. It shoiihl .''Imw, I h(‘lieve. that he is pos'^essed of $.')!>. I am not 
familiar nitli (Iiiii, as I am imt dealing with that part of it. There is a better 
way. Am I taking your time? 

fk)ninii.«!sloni“r JtAi.iARi). Not mine. 

Mr. PowuKui.v. I will relate one instance when I was Commissioner General, 
and then I will stop. When I was Commissioner General here some years 
ago, I was at Kills I.slarnl, or rather at the Ihirge Olflee, becau.se our work 
was done there at that time. I heard an outcry and asked what the matter 
wa.s, and th(\v said, “This young man out liere objects to Iieing sent back; 
we are to -’eport him.’’ “Why?” “He is without money. He has no friends in 
this <'oiiiiti.\ and he can not speak a word of English.” “What i.s he?” 
“German.” “lirlng him In.” He came in. Ho had a loose woolen shirt, 
belt, no vest, coat, and soft liat in his hand, blond moustache, hlue-eyed, strong, 
.strniiping looking fidlow. 1 askeil him his name and he told me. I said, 
“Tak(‘ off' your eoat.” He had heard about this country. I suppose lie lliought 
I wanted it. He took it off reluctantly. I nsk(‘d idm to roll up his sleeves, 
whlcli he did. I w<mt through the niotion.s to indicate what I wanted him to 
do. and also spoke to him througli an interpnder, told him to double up his arm, 
and felt of his muscle. I said, “Don’t semi him back.” “Hut tlie ship Is 
waiting.” I siti<l, “There will he another.” I wired to a friend of mine, 
Conrad Schradt'r, a Gi'rinan. I asked him If he could find work for a German 
who had no inoiu'y. He telegraphed hack to tag and send him. I did so, and 
the man Is a htroinan to-day and has one of tiie responsil»le positions up there. 
He had no nionoy. Had he been .sent back It would have been a lo.ss to tills 
c<*untr.v, lie look no mairs place, ami T knew lie wouhl not. So you can not 
test liy looking at n man or feeling his pocket as to wliether he Is good or not. 

Cominlsslorior 1Ui.i.aiu>. T thou”iit that by law he hm! to have a certain sum. 

Mr. Powiuao.Y. No. As I said, I am not familiar wiGi the amount. 

Commls.sloner Hai.l.mu). I’hat Is all. 

Acting t'hainnaii Gakuktson. Mr. I’owderly, the statement has been repeatedly 
minle tills morning tluit a measure of this character would not in any way 
touch the problem of the unemployed. In your opinion, wouhl a plan general In 
its character—I am not refiTrlng to tin* specific provisions of the plan—but a 
jdan of that chara(t(‘r, would It exerci'<c a desirable Inlluem'e in connecting 
the positions that may be open, the opportunities for wmrk with the man who 
wants to work? 

Mr. I’owDKhi.Y. Most undoubtedly. 

Acting (iialnnan Gahukison. <’<)uld any plan be devised that will make a man 
who iloes not want to work, work, whetbor no, except the thumbscrew? 

Mr. PowDKRi.v. T don’t know of any that will. 

Acting Cliairman (iAriietson. Take the type of man that you described. 

Mr. HowDKur.Y. No, sir. 

Acting Chnlrman Gaurktbon. No position could lie made attractive enough 
for him? 

Mr. Howderi.y. I don't know of anything that could be. T speak from a 
llmitefl acquaintance witli him. You know in tlie labor movement I never mwt 

loafers. 

Acting Chairman G.yrretson. One other question. You referre<t to the atti* 
tude of the labor unions and the employers toward the division. Is it not a fact 
tliat efforts were made to utilize the division when it was first organized, for 
Just the purpose you namtMl, to replace men? 

Mr. PowwERLY. No, sir. I iinve no Iviiowledge of It. There was a question 
raised j)f that kind at one time, that the men coming over should be dlrecte<f 
to it. and that we should be notifieil or ratlier apprised of vacancies here and 
there by oorporutlonsvwho wanted men, and these men notified to come to 
them, but when It caiue to such large numbers, it struck me It w’as a bad plan. 
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Acting ChRirman Gabretso.v. I probably phraswl the question unfortunately, 
I will put It In another way. Did you or did you not have reason to believe that 
effort was being made to use the department for the displacement of men with 
Immigrants at a lower wage In some instances? 

Mr. PowDEKi.Y. No, sir. I have never heard of a single case. I have heard 
rumors of It, but when I Investigated I found there wa.s nothing in It. 

Acting Chairman ttAUiorrsoN. 1 have hoard a few ense.s cited. 

Mr. PowDKBLY. Yes, sir; but I have looked them up. 

Acting Chairman Gabbet.son. Two came under my i>ersonal attention is wliy I 
aske<l the question. 

Mr. PowDERLY. That was not true, tliougli. We went to tlie hottom of It 
and found It was not true. 

Acting Cliairman (i\R]iKTKON. Tliat l.s all, Mr. Powderly. Tliank you. 

Mr. I.EISEKSON. I will call Mr. Carroll. 

(No re.si)ouse.) 

TESTIMONY OF MISS ANNA HERKNER. 

Mr. I.ETarnsoN. Will you slate ^our name, please, and your occupation? 

Miss IIerkner. Miss .Anna llerkner; assistant chief of the bureau of sta- 
tisti(‘S and Information In Marylaml. 

■Mr. Leiserso.n. Assistant chief of tlie bureau of statistics and Information in 
Jlaryland? 

Miss Hkukneu. Yes. 

Sfr. Leiserson. Mi.ss IIerkner, the point was brought out here yesterday sev¬ 
eral times that th<‘re were many men among the unemployed who were un¬ 
employable, who did not want to work, and that one of tlie reasons was that 
conditions in the camps have manufactured those kind of unemployable men. 
Have you any material that would tend to show that eondlllons of employment 
for children would have any bearing on lld.s question? Will .von state, tlrst. Just 
V, iiat your dufic.s are in regard to children? 

Miss IIerkner. Tlie .Marylaml Ibireaii of Statistics and Information shows the 
employment certificates given to the cldidren in Itailimon'—Italtimore city—that 
York In the industries in Maryland has centered for the most part in lialtimore 
cit.v. 

December 1, 1012, a new child-labor law went Into effect, which required a 
new enqiloyment certiticate for every new imsition. Tliis gives an opportunity 
to regulate children iu imiusiry and to collect Information about the changes 
they make in their positions. 

In 1013. Some 0,.b0-l cldidren entered regular Industry. That Is, elilldren 14 
to 10 years old. Of tliose 3,.TJ0, I lielleve, or nearly 4,0iX), two-thirds, changed 
positions within the year. 

This year, to <late, there have been 2,.100 or more eertilicates Issued, and 1,400 
or more of those elilldren liine olianged poslllons. 

Mr. Leiserson. .lust a moment; this year from .Innuary to May? 

Miss IIerkner. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. Two thousand five hundred eertilieate.s wi-re Issued to chil¬ 
dren between 14 and 10? 

Miss IIerkner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. To permit them to go to work? 

Miss IIerk.nkr. Those were original and sub.sequent permits. 

Mr. Leiserson. During lids same period of four months 1,400 of those have 
already changed their ixisltiona? 

Miss IIerkner. One thousand four hundred of those chlhtren ehaiigeil posi¬ 
tions. May not have been those same ones, but there were that many changes 
of oecnpntion among the children. 

Mr. Leiserson. Can you give us any of the rea.sons why they changed? 

Miss IIerkner. Yes, sir. We get the rea.son from the employers; we get the 
reasons from the children. In general, children can not analyze very Intelli¬ 
gently what the matter Is with the Job, and the inclination on tlieir part Is to 
say they do not like the Job, or they want a better one. As far as It Is possible 
we try to get down to a more detinite reason. There are .some objections to 
hours, for we have practically an unlimited day tor children to work In. There 
qre still more ohjeetloiis to some feature of the industry. The work Is either 
too hard. It Is too heavy; they are asked to work on machines that thp are 
afraid of. or In the tin-can and tin-box Industries; the tin cute their hands. In 
the needle trade, In the small, dark shops, the Industry Is hard on their eyes. 
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.SouietiiU(_<a ]t la loo iiiucli Btuiiillni!, as ei raiKl boys uniJ Klrla. In large establish- 
ment.s there Is too much running ui> luid down stairs all day long. 

I have those classified In my table. Tlio-se are the general ones as I think of 
them. 

Mr. Leisebson. Can you sunnuariBe wliat your tables say on that? 

Miss Hebkneu. The work this year gives more attention to the change of 
children In Industry. I am nol going to .speak for the tables for this year; Just 
for the first four na»iiths of the year. 

By far more of the children leave of their own accord than are discharged. 
The reason for children leaving ns wo find It In Maryland Is due to the child’s 
dlssattsfactlon with llie Job, rallier than the employer’s dissatisfaction with the 
child. The ^•llild la'obably l(':ues before the employers have a chance to be dis¬ 
satisfied with them. 

Mr. Leisebson. Can you give the relative figures—the number that are dis¬ 
charged and the number that qnlt of their own accord? 

Miss IlEiiKNKii. (tut of 1,‘liKJ pins children who left work in four months, over 
one-half left voinniarily. That was tlie reason the employer gave. The child 
left; 1 dim't kiupw why; over half. One hundred out of 1,4(K) were laid off 
eilliei- because of seasonal employment—the season was entirely over where 
that Is the mise—or because the season was slack, or the place had closed down 
enlin'Iy. Only J.'>2 were illscharged. 

Mr. Leisebson. Out of l.dtXt? 

Ml.ss llEiiEM.K. Out of l.loT; yes, sir. Those were the employers’ reasons. 
Out of the chlhlren’s reasons, the largest single group gave a dull sea.son ns 
reason for leaving; that Is, the work was slack, and they were not earning 
enough. Probably they were on piecework. The second largest single group 
complained that the work was too hard, or too heavy, and that includes being 
put on heavy machines or dangerous machines. It Includes such ohjections to 
an Industry as hard on the eyes or hands, sickening odors, or excessive heat. 

Mr. Leiseb.son. Was there any objection to work on the ground of speed¬ 
ing up? 

Miss IlEBKNEB. Wo luive It fcw children that leave because It Is piecework. 
They ,say speclllcally piecework. In the tin-box industry and the tin-can in¬ 
dustry, which Is quite extensive In Baltimore, the children obviously do leave 
bei’ause they are speeded up. In the tin-box Industry they are paid by the 
piece, so much a thousand; but. In addition to the natural speeding up of a 
I)lece-rate system, two boys have to keep a machine that is geared at a certain 
rale of spi'i'il, whh'h Is an additional stimulus to them, ami we find that the 
boys there change constantly; then we have pretty nearly as many going out 
ns go in right along. 

The one definite objection that they advance for the industry Is that it cuts 
their hands, and wlum you argue it out a little iiaire and say, “Can not you go 
more slowly, so It would not cut your baials?" then the other objection comes 
out, that yiai have to keep up with the machine. 

.Mr. l.EisEBsoN. Can you give us an idea of the klial of work that tho.se chil¬ 
dren have to do? I do not mean the industry, but the character of the occti- 
pallton? 

Miss IIebknfb. In the two year.s’ experience, we have classlfieil the Indus¬ 
tries fairly wc't on the basis of those entered by children. 

In the deiiartment stores the Ians are bundle and wagon boys, and the girls 
are bundle and cash girls In the store. 

In the large establishments both boys and girls are generally called errand 
children—I'rraiKl boys and girls. They curry bundles from one set of opera¬ 
tors to another. In the cotton goods and button and trim, cut off the threads. 
They do (qierale smiu' light machines, such as the sewing on of buttons and 
simple things of that sort. In the cotton mills they do the usual things chil¬ 
dren do there. Mori‘ laws go in. In the biscuit factories it Is largely just the 
packing of crackers in boxes, in candy It Is largely packing of candy. In the 
wootien-box Industry the boys take off of the saw. V\’e have not been able to 
remove from that position in Maryland, because the wooden-box Industry 
threatens Illlgnlion. and the bari-an has had so much other work that It 
thought it could not neglect to prepare itself for a long-drawn-out trial, but 
their work Is both dangerous and heavy. A certain amount of lumber Is cut off, 
and even though carrieil in small sizes the boys complain that In the course of 
a day they have to carry a large amount of lumber. The work Is not only 
dangefous but heavy. 
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Mr. Leiserhon. Out of tho total children that you gave i>ernilts to can you 
give US any idea what number have an opportunity to learn any trade? 

Miss HLBKNEn. I should say that the child-employing Industries place children 
In positions doing very light work, that does not load to anything. 

Mr. r.EisBBKON. These children that you speak of, 14 to'id, when they drift 
from one place to another, when they leu\e a department store, do they 
ordinarily go back to another place where they cun learn a trade or do they 
go Into another child-employing o^vupatlon? 

Miss Herkneb. Tlie vast majority of tim cldidren nuist. of course, go Into 
child-employing In<Uistrles. That means merely simple jobs that the children 
can do. There are a very small numh<‘r (udy of those ind\iK|ri(‘s wlien* <'hil- 
dren cun learn trades. As a matter of fact, most imliistrii's U>-dav are not 
skilled. 

Mr. Lkiherson. Up to wlmt age are children ordinarily employed in those 
occupations that you have mentioned? 

Miss Herknkk. Up to iihout 1(>. 

Mr. IjEisekson. And after IG tliey would have to quit those employnienis? 
Miss Hkhkneu. They uould not ha\e to, hut mnph^vers tel! me tliey can not 
get n hoy of IG to work, and wlien you go inti) It with tlu* employers more, 
you will find that generally his industries are not sm-h that a boy entering 
young can nil\anee from one to the other, ^’oii simply skip, h'or instaiu'e, in 
th(‘ woo(len-])ox factory, you skip from taking olT saw timl helping on the wtigon 
to sawyer, which is a man’s job, and tluTe is not any in-between for them. 

The same is true in the tin-can ami in tin; tin-la/x Industry largely. There 
are certain simple oi'cujiatlons that are considered childnei's occupations. 
TImmi om* skips from tins to what is a man’s or a woman’s work. 

Mr. Leisehson. Your idea, then, i.s that at 16 the boy ordinarily takes tills 
liiglier occupation? 

Miss Hekkneu. No. sir; he does not. Is not quite ready for n Iilgher one. 
Mr. I.EisEUsoN. What liappeiis during that perioil? 

MNs Heuknek. Well, thi‘ hoys of IG make up, more than any other age, hoys 
of corner crowds—the large crowtis of hoys that are ahvnys found lojiilng hi 
certain sections of a large city, and tiiey are drawn on during the rusli fleasons 
of Some industries. For Instance, in IPiltiim)re, wt* liave several allicii In¬ 
dustries lliat nil have a rii.sh Si-ason at one time. 1 Miring tlie canning imlustry, 
not only the canning factories ar(‘ calling for a large supftly of labor, hut tlie 
tiri'Cnn factories, the wooden-box fu<‘torles are, tie* transfer men demand a lot 
of help to load trains; then label factorie.s are very busy. TMiring that season 
when several industries at one time have n rush season, these boya from 16 
to 18 are drawn on, and a great many of them do not work more than just a 
few weeks in that season. 

T have known personally any number of hoys, who are older now. who have 
just loafed for the most jiart tlirongh two t>r tlin^c jears of their life. 

Jir. Letserson. What is the cause of that—unnsnally high wages? 

Miss Herkner. Yes, sir. When tlie season i.s at Us very height, then there Is 
a reckles>,ii(‘ss about paying wages to a few additional jicople, bocau.se it 1 h only 
going to run two or three weeks more, or liireo or four or live wcek.s at the 
most. 

Mr. Leisebsox. Then you ba\e perhxls of unemployment there for the classes 
of juveniles—first, 14 to 10 yi'ur old children, who are constantly changing 
places. C’an you give us any idea of the lengtli of jK-rioil of uiiomploynient 
between places? 

Miss Heukner. I can, if It has b(‘en recorded for those four months. You want 
the length of time employed or between Jobs? 

Mr. Lkiser.son. Between jobs. 

Miss Hebkner. Out of the 1.400, GOO got jobs in less than a we<?k again; 200 
and over were idle between one and two w(M*ks. 

Mr. Leiserson. What Is the total over n month? 

Miss Hebkner. Over one month? 

Mr. Letserson. Yes. 

Miss Herknee. About 200. 

’Mr. Leiserson. Two hundred out of one thousnml four hundred? 

Miss Hebkner. Yes. Unfortunately, there were 300 that were not known in 
January, the first month when our system for checking on all this was not com¬ 
pleted ; a good many were unknown, about 200. » 

Mr. Letserson. Would it be a conservative estimate to say, then, that one- 
seventh of them, when they are changing Jobs, lose a month between Jobs? 
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Miss IIkrknkk, a rnouth to a yojir. 

Mr. Lkisoson. From om* luonth to a yoar? 

Miss IlKRKNKtt. YOS. 

Mr. Lki.skiikon. That moans tho total lime l<*st between their various Jobs? 

Miss Hkrknkr. No, sir; tlial means between two jobs. 

Mr. LKfsKRsoN. That means hetw(‘eii just two of the jobs? 

MNm Hkkknkr. Y’es, sir. We ^^et the information when the child comes for a 
subs<‘quent ptiyn^ent, an<l we find out how Ioiik It has been since he has worked. 

Mr. Leisekson. That Is to .say, among those other six-seveutlis they lose from 
one to tlirfHi or four week*'? 

Miss IlEitKN'ER. To four weeks. 

Mr. Lkiherson. And those same ones may lose tlmt one to four weeks three or 
four times a year? 

Miss IlKRKN’KR. Yes, sir; ami somctlmos 12 times a year. 

Mr. Liciserson. Have you any re<‘ord as to the total amount of clianglng tlmt 
Is done? Ib*w many Jobs a child has In a year? 

Ml.ss Herkneu. I have not that here now. Tliere will be a report on that at 
the end of I ho year. 

Mr. Leiser.son. Then the other class of boys, from 10 to 18, when they graduate 
from tlie p<‘riult class and they ar(‘ not ready to go Into tlie adult or workers* 
class, about how much time do tluw 1 om‘? Have you any Idea? 

Miss IIerenf:b. We hsjven’t any track <if that. 

.Mr. T.eeserson. You found in many cases where they merely workerl during 
the usunhv busy p<‘rlods in s»‘asonal Industries? 

Jli.ss Herkner. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Lkiserson. Have you made any Investigation ns to the effect on tlie char- 
act<*r of llujse chlldtaui <luring the ixa-iods of unemployment in changing jobs? 

Miss IIerkner. There has hi'en ii(» sysieinali«‘ study made of those. 

Mr. T.KiHKEtsoN. M’liat Is yoiir linpre.sslon as to uiiat liapixms? 

MIsg ITeiuvner. My inipi’ession Is, of course, just l)ased on seeing the children 
at the ofhee tlmt come for p<'rinlts and what I see of tliem living in that nelgh- 
horhood. Tho t))fng that i>rohahly iiiipressi’s me most almut them is they lose 
all respect for work hecau.so of the way that It treats them, speeds them, an<l 
<>ffers them undesirahle conditions while tla-y are on tlu‘ job; and It Is con¬ 
stantly lliiw\ltig them out of work and sending them on long searches for a 
new job. ,\houl the time the h<>y l.s 10 he does not care whether he works or 
not. During those two years he has made so many changes—that is, tlie ma¬ 
jority of tlH‘ hoj.s lia\(^—that tliey have learned so many things about Indus¬ 
try that are a dE'ltmioti to him. lie has only known aliout tlio wages before he 
entered. He lias learned so many otlu'r things that are not to his credit that at 
the time he is 10 he not only lias luMMune deji^mdent In tlie family but he has lost 
so much respect for the ^\ork that he liad when he s 1 arte<l out. 

Mr. Detseuson. You tiiink one effect of unemployment—unemployment and 
changing Ixawecn jobs—is to make them unwilling to work? 

Miss Herk.neb. That Is one; and it dowlops the habit of unsteadiness—or, 
rather, <!estroys the Imhit of steadiness tliey had. If a boy had to change 
twelve times, he begins to get the habit of changing. 

Mr. Lekserhon. You iiicjin he a<‘ipiires tho habit where after a while he can 
not work more than a montli or so? 

Miss IIerkner. Yes, sir 

Mr. T.eisehson. Another thing. What do you think siieclficnllv of the con¬ 
ditions of employment tlmt make the.so cliildren quit? Do vou'think that if 
there nn* any po.sslhllltlcs of ndvaneement there, they would not quit? 

Miss Herknkr. Yes; I think they would slay. In tiie first place, iwsitlons are 
not made In indU'^try for children ^\lth any view to training tliem ns skilled 
adult workers. They simply are put on jobs that are simple because they are 
cheap. For instanee. ^\e have* bad two wood(*n-box men grant that the occu¬ 
pation of taking-ofi’ boy Is dangerous, but tliat 16-year-old boys do not care to 
work, for one thing. In tlie .second ]ilace, they demand more wages; that the 
sawyer believes his wage shouhl be in a greater proportion tlian the boy s wage; 
and if the boy’s wage is higlier, the sawyer’s sh(ndd he; and that it would mean 
more money la tlie only reason tlie small boy Is hold there In spite of the danger. 
And also the work is heavy, an<l because bo costs less In the course of a year. 

Mr. l.KrsE:RSo.\, Have you any way of telling whether these boys from 16 to 
18. when they get out of the class where they can only do the ordinary chil¬ 
dren’s employment, gravitate Into the cavsual laborer that does the railroad work 
or the constructloa vvork? 
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Miss Hebkner. I do not liolieve that we have any records In Maryland to 
ghow that. 

Mr. Leiserson. How about your employment office In Maryland? 

Miss Hebkneb. That is only in the statute; It Is not In operation or existence. 
That doi's not do anytlring. We have this year a law pass^Ml by tlic IcKlslaturc 
that compels the reKistrntlon with us of all establislnneiit'^ einploylnc five or 
more people, and we have drawn the registration card so as to sliow how many 
of those will be boys from 10 to 18. Tliat information is not at hand and I can 
speak from personal observation only. 

Mr. Leiserson. Have you followed up any cases of those bo.\s from 10 to 
as to wlrnt work they go into later? What becomes of tlicm? 

Miss Heekneu. Weil, a good many of tlicm loaf around for two or three years 
until tlu'y can command a man’s job and a man's pay. Tltose tliat arc not 
tpolleil by the louhng, those wlio rather rest up from that exlmustion that tlie 
speeding up from 14 to 10 leaves \sith tliem, go, of coarse, into the Indnstrlos 
that call for most isaiple. Clothing is our lemling iialustry, and quite a number 
go in it. I know iliat among tliem the boy, tlie young men who really develop 
into steaily workers, are lookeil upon as exceptions. Fm* instance, young men of 
20 will say, “We never expectinl that boy to he steady on the job. Wliy, he is 
the mily one of his gang tliat is around and working stimdy. Others ha\e disap¬ 
peared.” Along tile water front, ami we have consideralde of water front, and 
tliat part of our population very near it, that otters casual employment, and 
some of the lM»ys go in tliere when there is an extra demand for men. Tliat, of 
course, is casual work in itself. 

Mr. Leiseuson, Tliat is to say, a small proportion of the hoys do go into In¬ 
dustry. but ofli(‘rs drift into casual occupations, like longshore work, or other 
work of that kind? 

Miss Ueuknku. Yes, sir. A good many of them I have known have gone Into 
the Navy. Some have loafed around until they were big enough and tlie family 
would not liuve U any more, and I have known half a dozen of one gang that 
went into tlie Navy. 

Mr. LkIvSKKson. It is your opinion, then, from your experience with children, 
that occuimtions witlioui a futun* tend to make tliem shifty and unsteady ami 
tliat timt tends to make tliem liave shiftles.s habits wliich later puts tliem Into 
the casual and uneniploynliic class? 

]diss Hkkknek. T^ndoubtedly it does that with many, esi>ecially where the 
liome does not exercise a great deni of discipline on the cliild. It ikmuIs a lot 
of counieraotion on the part of the lioino to overcome (he undoing of the 
character. 

Mr. Leiserson. Ordinarily, are tlie parents of these cliildren in a position to 
give that counteracting Inlluence? 

Miss Hehkner. Generally speaking, they are not. In Baltimore, Md., particu¬ 
larly, where tlie canning industry is very extensive, wdiere many of the mothers 
of these cliildren are at work a large part of the year, tlie chiidren are deprived 
entirely of any home discipline. 

Mr. Leiserson. Have you any suggestions in your mind as to how w'e might 
or what the remeilles miglit he to prevent the manufacturing of tliese casual 
and unemployalde wage earners? 

Miss Hehkner. My experience with (he administration of the child-labor law 
in Maryland convinci's me that for the child's giKwl practicuily very few clill- 
dren should be admitted Into imliistry, and only wlien there is a future in the 
Industry for the child. It seems to me, l>esid<*s directing cliildren where there 
are jobs, it is more Important there tlian with adults to stmly the industry, 
to see what future there is there, because tlie children still have a future, ami 
many of the grown folks don’t, and you might prevent tlie unemployable, be¬ 
cause it does exhaust their energies and rob them of their energies, and de¬ 
stroys any steady habits liie children may have acquired from home. 

Mr. Leiserson. Let’s take it up in this way: Suppose you have a juvenile 
employment agency in connection with the employment offices. Timt would 
shorten tlie period between those Jobs for those children, might it not? 

Miss Herkneb. Yes. 

Mr. Leisebson. So that, so far as merely keeping them somewhat more 
steadily employetl, that might be accomplisheil by a juvenile employment ex¬ 
change? 

Miss Hebkneb. I don’t believe that with a child the time between employ¬ 
ments is so important. It is the fact of the constant change that is bad for 
the child, whether he goes right from one to another or not. The losing of 
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time to the adult Is an Important thing, but to the child I think It Is rather 
a detriment- 

Mr. Lkihekson (Interrupting). Now, what you would do further, you would 
have this agency which wouhl try to get them, not so much Jobs, as to find 
out two tblng.s,'llrst, where they might get Inlo an employment that affords 
opportunities that they don’t have In these ordinary children’s employments? 

Ml.SS llEUKNKH. Yes. 

Mr. Leisebson. And, secondly, to ndvl.se them not to, or to have a law to 
prevent them from going into occupations where there Is no future for them? 

Miss IlEKKN-Kii. Well, 1 llilnk It would have to be based on a study which 
would show what sr'cedirig up <loes to the child. 

Mr, Leisek.so.n. 'i hat Is, you would sugge.st a study being made as to what 
speeding up or oUkt conditions In ordinary children's indu.strlos, what effect 
that has on the character of the children. Is that It? .And then if lhat Is 
found lo have a bud effect, you would prohibit the children from going Into 
that? 

Ml.SS IlEiiKNEB. The two things, the speeding up, and then the deadening of 
the brain by monotonous work, for much of the work is simple, and the speed¬ 
ing up Is not really as Injurious as the fact that the child’s mind has abso¬ 
lutely no chance. From Infancy, a child can do a very small sum, little num¬ 
bers, and repeat It 70,000 times a day. That Is not hard. It might not be 
excesshe speed, but In order lo keep that up anil In order to keep even pace 
with the machine, the child must suppress every tendency, every mental and 
muscular activit.v. In order to keep doing Ids particular little ta.sk all the time. 
There Is nothing more deadening. I presume that a great many of the men 
who do not care for any kind tit a Job have had all their mental activity or 
their anihltlon killed in Just that way. 

Mr. I.EisEiisoN. And if there was a chance for advancement for those 
children In the Industry, he Is offered a less monotonous position where lie would 
get some Idea of a trade at some high-skilled occupation, you would think 
there would bo some Incentive for them to stay steadily at work? 

kliss llEKKNEK. Ycs; excciit that where one occupation is monotonous, they 
are all apt to be. Take a tin camiiiig factory. There Is a style of machinery 
there callwl a lino; and every person on that line—there may be 11 of them— 
performs Ids task the same number of times that every other one doe.s. The 
Job of the line of machinery l.s from C.A.OOO to 70,000 cans a day, and no matter 
what a person does, ho does hi.s task that many times Some of the tasks may 
be a little more responsible than others, but what tlie obild does Is to ilrop la 
the bottoms on one side of tbi> line of cans and on the otlier side the tops. 
Now, that lino of machinery there would be no advance for that child, be¬ 
cause all the work Is of the doubly monotonous kind, and so In the industries 
where the work Is monotonous It Is probably all that and the brain and 
body of the adult, that lia.s bail a clinaoe to develop, does not suffer as the 
cblld doe.s. Yon see, llie child is restraining every second of the time an 
Inclination to activity, w’here the adult does not, or that the child does a 
double Job. The task may be easy, but the cblld works twice as hard ou It as 
the adult. 

Mr. l.KisERsoN. Exclude them from those ooeupattons? 

Miss IlEBKNER. Yes, .Sir. 

Mr. l,KiSEB,soN. Would It bo iiosslblo for the Industry to get nlong if It 
did not have them? 

Miss llEBKXEK. Well, 1 think whatever a child can do an nilult can do. It 
Is Just a matter of money. 

Mr. Leisebson. Y'ou think there are identy of men to do that kind of work? 

Miss IlERKNEU. It there Is any truth In the report that there ore a large 
number of unemployed In the country, there are certainly enough men to take 
those Jobs. 

Mr. Leisebson. Then you would have the State deny these children the right 
to go in these Industries somewhat ns the State denies a given public utility 
a certificate of convenience and neees.slt.v? 

Miss Hkbkneb. I would ha\e them deny It in the .same way they deny the 
child the right to work in a dangerous occupation. There Is certainly harm 
coming to the child, though It Is much more subtle and less tangible. It Is 
Just ns Injurious, It swins to me. for a boy to lose hla ambition and his adapt¬ 
ability to better classes of work as It Is for him to lose one or both of Ids 
hands. 
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Mr. LEI8EBHON. You see nil States deny now n olillil, up to IS In ninny inses, 
the right to work in many dangerous ooeu|iallons, and many States deny eliil- 
dren tinder 21 from currying messages at night, because It is dangerous to their 
morals; and on the same theory you would, because It Is a danger to their 
character, deny them the right to work In those unpromising occupations? 

Miss IIEIIKNEB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I.EisEBsoN. Have you any other suggestions to make along this line? 

Miss Hebkneb. I don’t believe that I have. 

Mr. Leisebson. Will you leave that document as an exhibit with the ri'- 
porter? 

Jllss Hebkneb. Yes, sir. 

(The document here referretl to was marked '“May 20, 1014, llerkner K\- 
hiblt A.”) 

Commissioner Bai.laku. You siatke of a number of children of 14 leaving 
school and going out to work. Now. has It developcnl that after they have 
workerl two or six or even eight months or a year that many of those (ddldren 
go back to school? 

Miss llKUKsEK. Some few do, but very few. Our .schools In Maryland do not 
have any Industrial training. These chililren of that age comes from an en- 
■vlronraent that recognizes the value only of Industrial work, and (here Is not 
much in their life to send them back. They simply take a chance on chang¬ 
ing around. But .some few do go back, but that is specially true of (dilhiren 
Mlio come from home.s where the p.arents lecognize llie \alue of schooling, but 
could not make the child see Its value before. 

Commissioner B.iu..\bu. We have heard (bat bo.ts and girls are frequenllj 
changing. Have you records that will enable you to testify whether the boyc 
change more or the girls? 

Mi.ss Heukneu. The boys change more than (he girls. That may he becausi' 
there are more boy-employing Industries In the community than the glrl-ein- 
ploying Industries. 

Commissioner B.vi.i..\Bn. Hus It ever occurred to anyone In that section where 
they have tlavse canning industries and seasonal occapation.s—1 understaini 
they have a great number of tomato picliers and laias and other vegetables? 

Miss Hebvneb. Yc.s. 

Commls.sioiicr BAU..viin. Has it ever occurred to people in those districts 
that tile school might close for that particular period of lime, and then resume, 
allowing the children to work in the fields and Industries and then resume 
their .scliooling? 

Mias Heukneb. In Maryland tlie large number of workers in the canning 
industry, even though scattered all over tlie Stale, come from Baltimore city; 
and the effect of the ojrening of the canneries is not felt so much In the cily 
except through the loS.s of the.ae children who go to the country. The country 
schools do not close down, because the country children do not work In the can¬ 
neries to any large extent, unle.ss they are colored; and we look u|«m those 
the same as we do u|>on the foreigiu-rs. I’rom Baltimore cily It l.s the foreign 
population that largely supplie.s the labor for the cauneries. That has occurreil 
to some people, but it has not worked out. 

Now, this Is what does happen; Those cliildren are, for the most |iiirt, Polish, 
Bohemian, and .some Italians are beginning to go Into the canneries. They 
attend parochial .schools, and the parochial schools do close down when the 
I'anning .sea.sons open. For Instance, the parochial schools in Baltimore now 
have clo.sed down for the most part, and only the higlier grades are running. 
But the school does start a little earlier, and (hey are always three months 
behind In the fall, and they leave one month earlier, and the trouble comes when 
they apply for a iiermit and they are supposed to have flnislnsl the fifth grade, 
ami they can not make the fifth grade when they arc always hehlnd. 

Commissioner B.vi,i,.\bu. You speak of children and the long hours. Is It 
usually an 8-hour day, or longer? 

■Miss Hebkneb. Much longer. We have practically an unlimited day for 
children In Maryland, and It Is generally 10 hours. 

Commissioner Baixabd. They have never passed any law prohibiting children 
working over eight hours? 

Miss Hekknee. No; It Is a 10-hour day for children and women In some In¬ 
dustries, but not In the canning industries. They may run 1.5 hours a day, and 
they do not come under the 10-hour law. . 

Commissioner O'Connell. These canning industries, where they take children 
out from the city to the cannery, do they have living camps for them? 
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Miss IlEHKNER. Yes, sir. 

Cdiiimlssloner O’Conniiu. Ami keep them? 

Miss llKHKNKB. No; the catuier furnishes the shelter and the straw for bed- 
dliiK- The people hriiiK out tlu ir onu hesldltig, their own cooking utensils, and 
they k('e|> house for theinselv(‘s. They get whatever vegetables are being 
caniieil, I think. Tliey use condensed njllk, and the bread wagons do come 
through the camp tao, .sonadiiucs ujore, times a week. Some camps are situated 
In little towns, so I hat they ciin get their supplies there. 

Commissioner O'Co.vNKi.r.. Jlu\e you visited any of these camps? 

Miss IlEiiicNKit. I have gone through them in the State of Maryland three 
times. 

Comml.sslouiu- O'Connk.i.i,. Can you give us any Idea ns to the conditions of 
the camps and lladr salutary cimditlons and general conditions? You say they 
furnish straw for bedding. 

.Miss llMiKM 11 . Tlie conditions of those camps are Improving somewhat. Two 
years ago It was .seldom you would find a camp In which a family had a room 
to Itself. For tlie most part the camps were old barns or buildings. In which 
the farming nmeliinery was stored during tlie rest of the year. These were 
divided into siuall apartments by hoards about 12 Inches wide, standing on 
(sige. That was the partition betwi'cn one stall and another—about 12 Inches. 
Tlie width of it would depend on tlie family that had to lie housed or slept in 
this stall. 'I'lie farmer divided off the tloor of the stable or shed Into the.so 
stalls a.al threw straw into the bottom of lliern, leaving a wide aisle down the 
middle of the building; and when the family arrived they stuffed their lasl- 
covers In on top of the straw. They generally bring their possessions In a 
large wooden chest or trunk, and this stands in the aisle at the ha.se of the 
stall, and Is looked. And in that the smoked meat and canned milk, anil such 
things ns the family brings out are kept; and the clothing is just hung around 
on Ihc rufters. Now there Is a tendency to provide beds for the people that 
come out, and these hods are in long, narrow huildiiigs, divided into iudlvldiial 
rooms, and each family have a room. The beds are much the same; sometimes 
they lire douhh'-deckers.' 

Commissioner O'Connfxi,. Is there always a family? 

Miss }IliItK^ER. For the mo.st part. 

Commissioner 0'( 'onnei.i,. And no boys without being members of the family? 

Miss Heiikni'.r. Well, not much. I think they generally come with some 
family. Very few go out ns Individuals. IJsuall.v, they come out by families 
and, of eourse, (he liidueonieiit Is the high wages an entire family earns. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. The entire family works? 

Mi.ss IThrkneb. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner O'CoNNRir- What wages do they earn, approximately? 

Miss ITi.kkm'u. 1'Iie man works time work, 10 or 12 or l.o i-ents an hour. 
The women genornliy viork by piecework. They get 4 or 5 ciuits jier bucket— 
It depends on the season—u 40-pound bucket of tomatoes. That is, they skin 
two hucketfids to make one bucketful of skinned tomatoes. 

Commissioner O'CoNNErx. Approximately, what does it amount to In dollars 
and cents? 

Miss IlEHKNER. It Is pretty hard to average. The season lasts six or eight 
wM'ks, anil they take out the help as soon ns they can, and probably the first 
families will go out before they get to running full, and probably will get one 
day the first week and perhaps two days the second week, and three days 
the third week, and Ihen there will he thri>e wwks of full-time work, and pos¬ 
sibly some night work. Twenty buckets a day, I consider, would be a fair 
average for a wianan to do a day If she had worked right along, but you see 
they don’t Imrdly work any part of the first week, and then for three or four 
weeks, I think the best of them earn $3 a day, which Is a large amount for a 
woman. Some days they may do that, hat It Is somewhat exceptional. They 
would earn from .'i;2,.''>0 to ,$,'1 a day. th<‘ hast of them, 

Commi.ssioner 0'CnNNF,T.L. What do the chlhlren get? 

Mhss Hkbkner. They work iilecework. and get 4 or 5 cents a hncket. They 
can not keep the speed up as long ns the women can. The children will tire 
earlier In the afternoon, whereas the women will keep It up all day. But a 
child can make a dollar a day In the busy season. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Do you consider conditions of housing, and the 
putting of them In the stalls, satisfactory, and Is any attention paid or any 
sharp contrast drawn betwi'cn the male and female workers? 
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Miss Hebkneb. None whatever. I have lookeil In a shed like that, where 
there were 57 families without one partition higher than a fiwt from the lloor. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.l. No very sharp contra,st drawn then? 

Acting Chairman (Jakretson. In regard to these ho.vs between 16 and 18, have 
you had enough personal knowledge to determine u hut one of the great factors 
in the case of a boy of that age la effective in causing him to refuse to work? 
May It lie In the fact that with the natural period of development arising then, 
the boy earns the children's wage and Is not able to secure the man's wage? 

Miss Hkrknee. I think that la a very iiniwrtant factor. 

Acting Chairman Carretbon. Any other questions? 

Mr. Leiserson. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Garretson. That is all, thank you, Mias Ilerkner. 

Mr. I.EiSER.soN. Mrs. O’flonnell will take the wltnt'ss chair. It appears lu're 
on our program as Mrs. Mary O'Connell; It should he Mrs. 1’. ,T. O'Connell. 

TESTIMONY OP MES. P. J. O’CONNELL. 


Mr. LE1SEB.SON. Are you connected with the Alliance Kmployment Bureau? 

Mrs. O'Connell. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. E.vplain to (he comndsslon just what that Alliance Kmploy¬ 
ment Bureau is, and what It does? 

Mrs. O’CoNNi'.Li.. It la organiztal for the purpose of iilaclng girls and women 
and, later, boys under 18 , in factory and In clerical jiosltlons, largely—but we 
Iilace about three-quarters of our iieojile at trades. 

Mr. I.eiserson. Will you describe the methoils by which you get the oiipor- 
tnidtlra In which you place them? 

Mrs. O'Connell. Nattirally, we try every means we can for getting place.s; 
but when enqdoyers come tf) us—we send out no applicants until some one from 
our otiico has visited the place and made a careful Investigation as to the wages 
and conditions there, and whether they are up to the standard In that particu¬ 
lar trade, and ns to the sanitary conditions, and as to whether or not the 


labor laws are obeyed. We bate no exceptions. 

Mr. Leiserson. 'i'ou have sptK lal Intesligators who do that particular work? 
Mrs. O'i'oNNEi.L. Vi's; thosi- who have been trained In otir own ofilce. 

Air. I.EISERSON. You send no one to a place except you know definitely what 
the conditions of enqiloyment there are? 

Airs. O’Connell. .\s much as can be found ont by a visit of Investigation. 

Air. Leiserson. How many people do you place annually? 

Mrs. 0’CoNNEi,L. Only about 1..800 or 1.400. probably. 

Mr. LEISICH.SON. And what proportion of those are children? 

Airs. O'Connell. Offhand, I should say, probably one-fourth. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. About 40 per cent? 

Airs. O’Connell. One-fourth. 

Air. Leiserson. Oh, one-fourth; and what does it cost to do that work? 

Airs. O’Connell. Costa about $7,000. 

Mr. I.F.tSERSON. To place about 1..100 or 1.400? 

Mrs. O'CoNNEi.L. Yea, sir. 

Air. I.EISERSON. And can you fell bow many employees you have? 

Mrs. O’Connell. Seven—si.x b«‘sides myself. 

Air. Leiserson. How many do this Investigating work? 

Airs. O’CoNNF.t.L. Fonr. 

Air. Leiserson. And the other three are in the ofllee? 

Airs. O’OONNEI.L. Clerleal; yes. sir. 

Air. Leiserson. And who supports the hiireau’’ 

Mrs. O’Connell. It is affllated with perhaps 2.5 settlements, who aid In its 
support; hut the support largely comes from peojile who are Interested In the 
question of employment. 

Air. Leiserson. That Is. by private subscription? 

Airs. O’Conneli.. Yes—oh. I heg pardon; we also charge a fee. 

Air. Leiserson. How much Is the fee? 

Airs. 0’CoNNEi,L. No fee less than .fiO cents; otherwise 10 per cent of the first 
week’s wages, but nothing less than no cents. You must realize that we are 
dealing with children who often do not get $5 n week. 

Mr. Leiserson. Have you any other fees? 

Mrs. O’Connell. Onr registration fee Is 25 cents, but that comes out fit the 
regular 10 per cent. Of course, we don’t charge that to people who are not 
working. 
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Mr. LKrsKRSON. You charge everyone a fee, but if they have not got It you 
wait until after they have got work? 

Mrs. 0’(’oXNKU.. Yes, sir; we do that partly as a source of Income, and a 
little hit more bcenus<» we tliirik tht* service that Is paid for is better appre¬ 
ciated. 

Mr. Lkiskh8o>\ What prop<trtiou of your exi)enses of $7,000 comes from fees, 
and what proportion from volunlary contribiitlonsV 

Mrs. O’OoN'NKi.r.. We talo' in from .'fl.tXX) to $1,200 In fees, and the l)udget last 
y('!ir was nlnnit $7,000. 

Mr. Lki.skuhon. 1»o you think it would he jmssible for tlie State to organize 
an employment agen< y ot your kind to do work on a larger scale? 

Mrs. OX’oNNia I,. W li.\. (•••rtairdy T think so. 

Mr. Lki.sk.r.son. Do you think it ought to do It? 

Mrs. D'(V>\nki,i.. I dnri’t tliink they should do it in any other w’ay. I think 
th(‘ most niiporfatit tliitig about an employment ])ureaii lluit is to help anyone 
Is the Investigation. 

Mr. I.FisKi{s«»,\. Ion tliink the State w’ould be justified In spending for every 
l,.‘hK) p4‘oph‘ .$7,o<M) in ord<*r to get Ihem In tomli with positions? 

.Mrs. 1 doubt if that wouhl ho necessary in running a bureau on a 

l:irg4T scab* than w<‘ do. For instance, if we placed H(X) more a year we w'ould 
not 4‘xpect it to <*o''t proportionately higher. You see, we have three clerical 
vvorktvs. wbos4‘ work is n'oordlng the results of these investigations ])y lliost* 
four ln\ostigat<w,s, 1 think we could place three or four lumdred more without 
lu-inglng up tin* e.vpeu.se aeconlingly or proportionately. 

.Mr. Ja-isKu.soN. You refuse to place anyone where your investigators liave 
huind <-oM(iitions not up to standard? 

Mrs. O'Connell. Yes, sir. 

-Mr. IJvisLK.soN. Wlint are your standards? 

Mrs. O’Connell. That the sanitary conditions are good, that the h\h*>v laws 
ar*' kejtt, and that tlie wages are up to standard in the trad<\ I speak particu¬ 
larly of tlie trades now, rather than office work. 

Mr. LnsKiisoN. What proportion of your applicants are in industries 

where there is a <lertnlte skilled trade? 

Mrs. O’Connell. Why, I don’t think I cun say that, lie^aiust* there are so few* 
skilhal tnules for girls and for hoys up to IS. 

Mr. Leiseuson. Most of these people that you supply, are i)lace4l in positions, 
Inive they any definite training or are they unskilled? 

Mrs. D’C'onnell. Tlie girls over 10, called adults, Juive already h(‘en spoiled 
l)y the injurious comlltions relati'd hy tlie last speaker. Ry that time, 10 or 17, 
they ha\(‘ heconie unskilled w'orker.s, with ability only for unskilleil jobs. 

Mr. Leiseuson, That Is, the condition Miss Ilorkner described witli reference 
to Raltinion' you fiml prevails in New' Y4)rk? 

Mrs. O’Connell. They apply very largely. 

Mr. I.KisERsoN. You find tlie same conditions—the constant changing of tlie 
iioys under IS tluit you place? 

Mrs. O’Connell. No; I can not—not offhand. 

Mr. Leiser.son. Can you tell us about how many hoys under 18 you place? 

Mrs. O’Connell. No; I can not. 

Mr. Lejser.son. About wliat proportion are under IG? 

Mrs. O’Connell. No; I can not tell that. 

IMr. Leiserson. Do you place anv under 10? 

Mrs. O’Connell. Yes; we do—from 14 to 18. 

Mr. Leiserson. T rom 14 to 18. Can you give us an idea of the reasons that 
lOfl you to go into this clilld placliig—the placing of juvenile labor? 

Mrs. OCoNNKLi. Why, no; that is what the bureau is for; that Is w’hat tlie 
bureau Is organizi'd for. It was organized not onlv for the children, but later 
we enlarged the work to include the boys. 

Mr. Leiserson. I mean, did yon have any idea of directing children into em¬ 
ployments where tluw wouhl not he injnreil in tills way that Miss Herkner has 
described as pertaining to these unpromising Industries? 

Mrs. O’CoNNKLL. Well, the bureau Is a bureau 23 vears old, and noboily had 
those Ideas 28 years ago. 

Mr. Letserso.n. Recently, have you taken on that Idea of vocational guidance? 

Mrs. O'CoNNr.LL. Very considerably; yes. 

Mr* l4Bi8^80N. Will you describe just what that idea Is? 

Mrjh O Connell. Not vocational gaiidnnce so much, since most of that should 
come before tlie children reach us. But, rather, the placing of children under 
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10—girls, let us say—boys are more difficult. That Is anatlior aspect; but 
girls under 10 we try to place where we can In trades. Of course, there wo 
come up against the opposition of the parents, who are not always willing to 
place a girl at a trade where she will earn something less—at a trade possibly 
where she will earn a dollar less than the unskillt'<i job will pay, where the 
girl will learn nothing. It Is not always a linancial reason, but *U sometlnios 
is gr<MHl. 

We also try to follow’ the child up just as much as posslbU'—ns much as our 
time will permit. 

Mr. Leisebson. You try, then, w’hat Miss Ilerkner lias iwommende<l here, 
to keep the chlhlren out of the employments that olTer fulureV Your bureau 
attempts to <llrect them away from those employments? 

Mrs. O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Leisekhon. You stated before that the vocational guidance shouhl c<aue 
before they came to you. Uave you any ideas on tluU subject? Just wiiat 
you mean liy that? 

Mrs. O'CiiNNELi.. Why, I ilon’t believe t can qualify very much further. My 
w'ork is so strictly employment w'ork. Hut I tliink I may say here that pre- 
vocational training- 

Mr. I.EisEKsoN. (live us a reason why you think it is nc essary that chlklreu, 
Ix'fore they come to your employment olllce, sluHild liuvc some kind of guidance 
ami training. Wliat is llie condition ilmt makes it neces.sary? 

Mrs. O'Connell. Well, I think tlie ciiild that has had some Instruction before 
that won't come in and say they just want a job. They will have some dellnite 
hlens as to the opportunities in certain lines, and perhaps will not, just as 
ulxuit mm‘-lenllis of tlio boys now’ do, say tliat tliey want to be electiicians. 

Mr. Leiseuson. Wliat Is tlie objection to a person coming in and Just saying 
be w'ants a job? 

Mrs, O’Connell. It puts it up to us rallier bard, because we know’ notlilng 
at all of tliat boy's cnpaliillties. We know notliing at all of what he might be 
best fttteil for, and can judge very slightly from our interviews w’itli 1dm. If 
his abllilles had been stuilhMl a little beforehand, if, for instance, in the public 
schools, tlie teucluT when ho had pass«‘d on his studies and his Information, 
had passed on the boy’s abilities, ami had tested them out. and that hail been 
carrkxl on from ilie beginning unlil he left school at 14, he would have some 
idea, not only of wliat he w’ould like to do, but what he was best tlttod to do. 

Mr. I.eiseuson. Y(*u think lie woukl not <lnft in Ihe way these boys are hi 
tlie habit of doing, from place to place? 

Mrs. O’Connell. No. As it is. a boy may come In ami w'e may put him in 
the wTong place—the very worst pla(‘e. 

Mr. lifUBERSON. Do your records show a constant changing of boys In their 
positions? 

Mrs. O'Connell. Yes, sir; more than the girls. Well, I should not say that, 
because W’e handle more girls. 

Mr. Leisekson. What is tlio reason for clmnglng, onllnnrlly? 

Mrs, O’Connell. To state that w’oukl be just to duplicate wdiat Miss ITorkner 
lias said—just about the very thing she slatiHi. They iloii’t like the Job, or they 
have to get down too early; and tlie lioys state that they have to sweep the 
floor, and the girls state they w’ere aske<l to do things they w'cre not hired for. 
We get that more often, how’ever. from the office girls. 

Mr. Leisebson. How’ do you inten^rot tliat? Wliat do you think is hack of 
all that? 

Mrs. O’Connell. The first reason back of It all Is, that the children of 34 
haven’t any business to go to work. 

Mr. Leisebson. You would raise the school age? 

Mrs. O’Connell. Yes, 

Mr. Leisebson. To what? 

Mrs. O’Connell. Sixteen, at least. 

Mr. Leisebson. Just why w’ould you do that? 

Mrs. O’Connell. Because I don’t think a child of 14 has any business to go 
Into the Industries. 

Mr. Leisebson. Does the fact that the opportunities of the Industry Itself, In 
leaching them and in working them might be of value, or do you think the 
schooling the boy woukl get now Is more valuable to him than the training he 
would get In an Industry? , 

Mrs, O’Connell. It would certainly be. If our schools were properly organ¬ 
ised—^to teach the habits of Industry, and then he w’ould not find himself In 
grade FB, when he Is 14. 
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Mr. I.EISKB 80 M. You think that the work that tlie children do between 14 and 
16 does not develop habits of Inihisiry? 

Mrs. 0'tlON,NEr.r,. Not as it Is workiris out here In New York City; no; by no 
means. 

.Mr, I.EISF.B 80 N-. I don't mean (he schools, but the Industry. What would you 
do In order to Ineuleate hahits of Industry in those children? 

.Mrs. O'f'oxN-Ei.L. I don't knmi—not If you speak of Industry—unless 
you could have the children part of (he time in an Industry and part of the time 
In s<'hool. I would not know any remedy except to keep them In school. 

Mr. Leiseksox. Then you w<aild raise tlie working age to 16? 

Mrs. (VCo.v.xi i.r,. Ves, sir; hy all means. 

Mr. I.KtsKiisox. in s( hool all that time? 

Mrs. O'Cox NEra.. Mv mind does not go back uulle so far, but far enmmh 
until (here was a (irae In New York when children went to work at a mt(ch 
earlier age than mm 

Mr. I.MSKiisox. That would not lie any very distinct hardship on the 
lieopli' If (lie school age was ('xtended to Ki? 

Ml'S, O'CO.NXEI.I.. No; not in the large majority. Kven so. Even if the State 
had lo step in. men so, I don’t see why tlie childrt'n J4 years of age should 
support Iheinsclves. 

Mr. l.icisEu.sox. You stated that a juvenile emplovment eveliange of the kind 
that you run on a small scale would be deslralile for the State to a.ssume Cun 
.ton give as any ideas of tin' ways on which it oiiglit to he mana,ged. just its you 
have described how yoiir women’s employment agencies are handled? 

Mrs, O'CoxNKi.T,. In the first place, I don’t tidnk I limited it to a juvenile 
emiiloyment exclinnge. I tidnk that an em|iloyment agency timt puls anv tierson 
In the joh without knowing what he is doing has not done tlie indlviiiual anv 

... To go hack to the juMadle question ; why, I don’t know of uny 

hetler plan than the ))lan we have worked out liere. It sounds egotistical lint 
I don t know iiiiyoiie that Is doing it in this city. I don’t know anv better'iiliiii 
than we worked out, of continually Investigatliig places of employment to bet¬ 
ter tlie children. 

Mr. l,Ei.sEit.soN. Will you describe what you do in the follow up of the 
cliihlreii? ‘ 


■Mrs (VCoxxKii,. oiir cooperation with our emplo.vers Is pretty good_so 

good that tlie iiiorniiig the child la absent the employer will teleplione and s,av 
this hov Is not here to-dav. or this girl is not here to-dav.” It becomes oiir 
liuslness to set everything aside, practicali.v, and look up that child, and get the 
’J nf ii ‘' 5 o'l'/ t"".'’ he aide to do it through the agency which 

Mnt the child to us, we may be ahle to and we may not. We may be able to do 
It onisehes. We have to ileiiend for visiting the hoiiie.s on our own efforts and 
some meniher of (lie stalT will make it her liuslness to visit the child’s home to 
see her, Soiiicl lines the parent does not know the child is not at work—the 
cliild has gone out witti his lunch in his hand. 

Mr. I.KisMisox. Muring what age do you follow children up that way? 

•Mrs. oxxi-i r.. We do not make any limit as to age. We would Just ns socn 
send out fia' a girl of 17 or ’dl years old, as a younger child. 

,, ,'i 'f'.';™'’"'''- <^'’diniirlly. tlie emiiloyer who hires an adult would not notify 
you that the person was ah.sent a day and have .you follow him up? 

• iis. (X owKi.r. Ho is v(‘ry likoly to; ho is more likely to in the case of the 
yoiint: pirls thnn If ttu'y juv over 10. 

Mr. I nsniisox', r.ni jou woiilil imt adviso tliiit for adult men? 

of thoni d,.?lHirs('ill~''' shPfrvlsIon. Some 

('"terniptliig). You would ndvi.se a regular system of care 
for tlie elillilreii up to what age; for hojs, for example? 

. t ilon’t tidnk you 'can ndvoente it much for boys over 16 

I think for girls iierhiips a little longer. ‘ 

wa'y? purpose of following up elilldren in that 

Mra. O’CoNNEi.i.. .lust to do away with the irregularity of employment If 
the hoy stays away from work, he is a little bit afraid to go back the next day 
and It is always eii.sy to give up a Job, you know. 

Mr. Eeisekson. And you carry on tli'at work for about 300 cliildren, do you? 
Mrij. O Connell. Yea. ITnderstnnd a mimlair of those stay wliere we put them 
and with a nuuiher of employers we do not get the cooperation. ' 

Mr, I.eisebson. fThat is to say you have children—a system of aftercare or 
follow-up for chliaren? 
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Mrs. O’CoNmci-L. I can not say we have an organized system of doing that, but 
we do It as It fits Into our business. 

Mr. Leisebson. Do you consider that as Important us any Juvenile eiclianget 

Mrs. O’CoNNEi.i.. Yes. 

Mr. I.ErsERSON. It Is not so much getting a Job for a boy ns seeing be stays 
there and learns something? 

Mrs. O’CoNNEi.T.. Certainly. 

Commi.ssloner Df.i..\no. I was Just going to say that In this very Interesting 
follow-up work that you ilo, after the boy or girl has left tiiis position without 
any apparent reason, would your Investigator he inclined to put that iliihl In 
some other work that may he more congenial? Maybe the child ha<l beim put 
first In sotne work for which he was not properly eoustlliited or pio|)ei'ly suitiMl, 
and wottld you then put him in some other position In which he would remain? 
Have you consideretl that? 

Mrs. (I’CoNNEt.u Yes. With a child under Ifi It takes (piite a llltle while 
for a child like that to get .settled down In Industry. \ child over 10 we might 
not do that for him for the time being. We might say, “ You better hsik around 
for yourself. While we pick our places very carefully, you don't seem to n|>pre. 
date what we are iloing, and you better look around for yourself." 

Commi.ssloner Deuno. I mean find a position that particular chfld was 
suited to. 

.Mrs. O'OoNNEi.t.. Yes; It would not bo fair to the child not to do that. 

Commissioner IIarkiman. In your experience how have you found the mothers’ 
Iiension work? 

Mrs. O’CoNNET.t,. I don’t know anything about that. 

Commissioner IlMtaiMAX. You know nothing about it? 

Mrs. O'Co.NNEU.. No; we don’t go Into the lioines so much. I know nothing 
about that y<‘t. 

Commissioner O’Connf.u,. How do you raise this difference of the money in 
your budget? 

Mrs. tVCoNNEix. We have a list of annual subscrilK.'rs, and then the members 
of our board are pretty energetic In raising the money. I will say It la very 
dilllcult to get money for an employment bureau. It Is not work that appeals 
to people at large, it don't think they understand that It is quile as important 
to prevent—to do preventive work, ns it is to do work aflerwards. You can 
always get money for rescue work, but not for jireventive work'. 

Comndssloner O’Connki.l. Are any of your subsi rlhers employers of children 
and girls In factories and workshops? 

Mrs. O’CoNXKi.i. A few of them are, but all of their own accord. They are 
not solicited. That would not leave u.a free. 

Commissioner (VConn’f.u.. You mean, you furnish help for them? 

Mrs. O’CoNNr.r.n. Yes. We also refuse help, if ve want to, IVe don’t ever 
ask for their subscriptions, but I think we have them. That has nothing to do 
with our placing the children. A place run by any of our board of managers, 
we visit the place just the same. We have no hesitancy, don’t know anybody at 
all—we Tl.slt them. 

Mr. Leisekson. Do you have any cooperation with the schools in regard to 
finding out about the children? 

Mrs. O’CoNNEtr.. Yes; they send their children to us, and send letters wilh 
them. 

Mr. I.EismsoN. Do they keep any records for you? 

Mrs. O’C 0 NKEi,L. N'o. 

Mr. Leiseeson. Do any of the teachers ever do the visiting for yon? 

Mrs. O’CeNNEU.. I should not ask them to; I don't think It is their province. 

Mr. I.KisF.RsoN. You would not consider it advisable to have this'follow-up 
work done by volunteer committees of teachers—people of that kind? 

Mrs. O’CoNNEi.i. I think that maybe the teachers have enough with their own 
Jobs. I think that could be done from outside; hut Just the time yon went to 
get a volunteer .she might be somewhere else. You see, it has to he done the <lay 
the employee wasn’t there. The different societies, the settlements, help, hecause 
they are willing to do It. 

Mr. Leiseeson. Have you any kind of organization of that kind of volunteer 
committees that will do the visiting for you? 

Mrs. O’CoNNEi.T,. No. You have given me a good idea. 

Mr. Leisebson. Arc you familiar with the aftercare committees »f the 
Juvenile laW exchanges In Great Britain? 
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Mrs. OVoyym. No; I mn sorry to say I am not. 

Air. Lkiskhsos. That Is tho idoit that thoy work on. That Is all, unless you 
have Kometljjiitf to say. 

Mrs. O’CoN.NEr.u I have one or two t/ifn^rs, and one of them Is that you have 
so little In this hill on the (iiiesiion of investifration. That is one thing you have 
not gone into very <leeply. 

Mr. I>EisKUKoN. Will you make your point clear? Do you think the places 
(»f employment should he delinitoly investigated by any institution established 
hy a national govertiinenl ? 

Mrs. <)’(N)vnki.i.. Yes; especially in placing young people of both sexes ami in 
I»lacing womon. ] Jhink llit‘ men are better able to look out for theinstdves; hut 

1 say that in placing young people of both sexes it should he done. 

Then, paragra|)li IT. on dividing foes, is prohlblte<l. You ought to make that 
very cl<*ar. whcilier lli(‘ laiiploynuait agencies might divide fees with each oIImm*. 

Mr. 1 j'USf.RsoN. WHit cacti olhm*? 

Mrs. ()’(’oN\Ki,i.. Vos; that lias been frequently done, and Is not always 
iimlesJrnhle. 

Mr. Ijasi'issosr. What Is the objection. If I have an employment agbncy, a 
prlvat<‘ emplo.vmont agency, charging a fee of 5?'J. and I can not get the men— 
wliat Is Die ohj<‘ction to coming to you and asking you to supply the men, and 
(hen we illvhle tlu' re(‘ tip between us? 

Mrs. o't’oNNKi 1 ,. I tion’t se(‘ any special objection. I only wondered if voii 
considered Diat part at all. 

Ms. Lkisf.us(*\. That paragraph was not intende<l to hit that practice. 

Mrs. O't'oN \ri.r,. It does not hit It, and I womlered If it shoiihl; ami it setuns 
to me Dial In-ense Is nim-h too high, or else >ou ought to make a dilTerence (o 
some ngcn<-Ies like our own, where we charge a fee, and (here will be plenty of 
those. TIh'V are In .si'veral States now. And tlie regular ngtmcies- 

Mr. LKisnnsoN (interrupting). You would not classify them that w’ay? 

Mrs. O'OoxNErx. No. 

Mr. Leiseuson. Do you think It would he advisable for the national employ¬ 
ment exchange, working In conjnnetioii with State employment exidmnges, to 
supplant philanthropic agencies of that kind, or do you think these liave a dis- 
tiiH't funelion to perform aside from any National or State system? 

Mrs. O’t’oNM i.i,. W(‘ll, if we couhl Imaglm^ a national organization or State 
sysit'ni doing just what agimcles Ilki* ours are trying to do, 1 don’t sw why wo 
need exist. Ttut I enn not Imagine their going into it as intensively ns we can. 
That Is a dream and a vision, and 1 don't think they will. I think it could be 
done, but I doubt If it will be. 

Mr. liEisEKsoN. You think, tlien. no matter wliat kind of system Is establlslu'd. 
there will he need for philanthropic ageneies to do advance Intensive work which 
may later he taken up hy those agencies? 

Mrs. < )’CoNNEi,f.. They slmiild do that. I thought payment of fees—I may be 
wrong there—that dollar f(‘e, when n pixson is sent to a place to work, that fee 
Is too mu(‘h unless it is returnable, and there Is nothing in the bill that it is so. 

Mr. LKtSKiisoN. The hlea was It would he relurnahle. 

Acting (Mialrmnn (Iauuhsox. The commission will now take a recess until 

2 p. m, in this suine hall. 

.vr rut itKcnss —2 o’c i.O( ic v . m. 

Acting ('lialrman Garketson. The commission will ho in order. 

Mr. Leiseuson. I will <'all Mrs. Umlgers. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. HELEN W. RODGERS. 

Mr. Letserson*. Will you give your full name, please? 

Mrs. noDOERS. Mrs. llolen W. Rodgers. 

Mr, Leiseuson. What olllelal position? 

Mrs. Rodoers. Direidor of the Rospm Placement Rurenn. 

Mr. Letskrson. Director of the Roston IMacement Rureau? 

Mrs. Rodgers. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Leiaerson. Will you explain what the Roston Placement Bureau Is? 

Mrs. Rodgers. The Roston Placement Bureau Is trying to atfllinte witli the 
pub!!<; schools In fitting into suitable positions young people wlio are ju.st enter¬ 
ing industrial nml commercial life. 
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Mr. Leisebson. That Is, you stand as the jjato to industry as the boy leaves 
the school? 

Mrs. Rodoebs. We try to bridge the gap from the schoolroom Into the shoi>— 
to bridge a safe passageway by winch they may b(‘ taken from the school into 
tlio work whlcli they apparently at the time schmii best IK ted for. 

Mr. IjEisebson. (’an you tell us the machinery that you have to do It? 

Mrs. Rodoebs. We try to do three tilings—to keep just as many children as 
possible In tbe scliools. Out of the total registration of 2.IKM1 childnai. In round 
iiumbors, registered betwe<m June 20, 11)12, and the 1st of May. this year. 577. 
that is, one fourth of them, were put ba<‘k into sehool. Tlnit Is the Arst objiM^t 
of the bureau—to return tliem to tlie scliool. It makes, of wurse, the name of 
the bureau a misnomer. 

The second thing, if placement liecomes necessary, is to fit the worker and tlie 
work together by knowing just ns much ns we can about tlie child, his school 
record, his general elmracleristics ami special iiptlindes, and by knowing ns 
imicli as we can about the Industry, tbe opportunity in which we are trying to 
til Iiim. We find out ns much as we can aliout the bulhling construction, light 
and heat conditions, clmneo of promotion, eCc. 

And the third tiling, and perliaps Hh' most important of nil. Is that we follow up 
the children wlio are [daced with a view not only to nunedying our own mistakes, 
inevitable mistakes of placement, but in orthM* to ludp the child develop while 
he is at work. We are In toucli witli tiie employer, get ids opinion of the child 
as an employee, and try to bring lilm in touch \silli our evening and continua¬ 
tion scliools and with tiie evening centers, in every way developing him as n 
citizen as well ns nn employee. 

Mr. Leiseuson. Let ns make the first purpose of getting tlie hoys hack Into 
tlie schools, or tlie children—let ii'^ make tlint plain first. Will you tell us just 
why you consider that very important? 

Mrs. Rodgers. We find the (piestioii of juvenile mnlndjustraent; we feel that 
tlie eliildren coming out of the piil)lic scliools, the elementary schools, are not 
properly equlppisl. Tliero are very few opportiinitli's for tiie boys of between 
14 and 15 worth while. For that reason we feel that, although tliey may bo 
nmliitiuiis. wc ouglit to huigtlien the time of eilncutlon. We had expected, 
before tl..* bureau was organized, to do only placement woric and vocational 
counsel— - 

Mr. Lf.tskrsok. Will you tell us what tliat is? 

Mrs. Rodoebs. ^^'e found very shortly that the vocational council were not 
able to spend enough time witli the clilldren to keep them up. So we very soon 
began to develop this plan of pushing ba<k by averages. Sometimes It only 
means a conference with the parent or ohihl; perhaps the parent wants the child 
to continue In school, but tbe child does not want to go on In the same kiml of 
school he has btsm In. We take hirn, jHTlmps, Into a school of meclianlc.s, and 
he changes his ideas right away. It Is more to his own liking. We try to 
encourage them and make them see it in a Ix'tter light. Tlien we find that 
oftentimes employment, either during the summer vacation or during after¬ 
school hours or on Saturdays, would make it po'^sihle for the child to go hack, 
possible financially, and because the boy blmsclf is only half interestwl in 
school, If he has worked the other half, he is perfectly well satlsfitnl. Then 
we are putting more and more stress on meeting, if we can, llie real financial 
nece.sslties of tlie families In case of bright boys. Tlirough the Natural Relief 
Agency we are getting scholarships for the private individuals. 

Mr. Leiserson. Would you think it advisable to prohibit some of the children 
from going Into employment If your advice were not accepted—that they should 
go back to school? 

Mrs. Rodoebs. There are many children who should not, of course, go on. 

Mr. Leiserson. Have you many cases of that kind, where you have advised 
children to stay In, going to school, an<I they insisteil upon going to work? 

Mrs. Rodgers. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. What do you do in cases of that kind? 

Mrs. Rodgers. We have .sometimes felt, if it is physical inability, we appeal 
to the physician, perhaps, or to tlie—in case all the family is under probation, we 
have It^n able to bring tbe pres.sure of the court to bear, but It has binm only 
done in individual case.s and through haphazard methmls. We are trying not 
to register; we are trying to crowd back all children between 14 and 10 in school; 
but in Mas-sachusetts, of course, children are nlloweil to work, of course* 

Mr. Leiserson. Will you explain who supports your bureau? 
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Mm. Ro[)()ks.s. It Is supportefl cooperntlvoly by tbe public .schools and two 
wonicn'.s iir^anlzatlons. The pnblic schools, the school committee, give us 
official l•{'cogIlllion and In addition to that frw rent and office room, light, heat, 
and Janitor service, but the sni.arie.s and other expenses are paid by two 
womcii's organizations. Our budget last year was $7,000. This year It will 
be twice that. 

Mr. I.KTSKii.soN. MTmt will the budget be (his year? 

Mrs. ltonr,Kii,s. About belw(‘en fourteen and llfteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. Lki.seu.son. Ilow ni.aiiy people do you have actively engaged in the work? 

Mrs. ItonoKiiH. It has lliicluated between 3 ami 20. Our busy time coint's the 

1st of Ma.v. when we regi.ster children who can not go Into high school_say 

they can not—attd tlie placing is over Ity the 1st of Augu.st. 

Mr. 1.K1SK11,S<I.\. Y.ai do not pitice anyone during the other period? 

Mrs. ItoDoriES. 1'<‘^ ; \M‘place all tlrop-outs. 

Mrs. I.EtsFii.soiv. You have your office in the schools? 

Mrs Koma'.iis, In connoctlon with the employment certlflcate office of the 
ptihllc .si'hools. 

■Mr. l,i.rsM;so.v. AYho ls.sues the employment certificate—the school authori¬ 
ties I 


.Mrs. lloaoKiis. The .school authorities, under the laws of Mnssachu.setts. 

Mr. I.KIM IISON. What is the second kind of work that you do? 

Mrs. HoiKuai.s. Placement. Keeping In schools anil follow up. 

.Mr. l.t.i' Mi.sox, Will you tell us how you carry that on; how yon get vour 
orders; and whether you Inspect the places of employment, etc.? 

.Mrs. Uoniacii.s. W’e first work In connncction with the public schools for 
we are alloweil the records of the children leaving the schools. W'e now’ re.g- 
Ister only those children sent to us by the public-school officials We are 
allowed their scholarship record.s, their physical conditions, etc. And then 
through the chamber of commerce, there are manv applications for children’ 
We investigate the position which is offered. W’e have on file about 1‘>t)6 
si hediiles of firms, schedules which have been given to us by private orgaulza- 
lletis already investigating. Then the same person who knows the child makes 
a study of his school record; also goes to see his physician, and patches the 
two together. 

.Mr. I.risKRsoN. The person who knows the child from his school record vislt.s 
(he place of emido.Mtient and vacancy that Is open to see whether the two fit? 

UoiMiFu.s. Yos. Sir. 


That is llio pracilca! way in wlilch yon carry on that plaoe- 


Mr. 

Tiienf husincss? 

Mrs, Uom.Kits, Yes. 

Mr. T.kiskkson. Now, Oo yon follow Ihe child np afterwards? 

Mrs. UoixiFHs. 1'lto job is followed np in throe ways—thrtv factors to the 
roUo\v*np work the parents, the child, and the employer. We place no child 
without the consent of ihe parent, and we try to fret'the parent’s opinion ns 
t(» till* position, whether it Is satisfactory from his point of view. We then 
send out Inquiry blanks to the employer, asking what prade of work the child 
is (loinj;: whether it is ;;ood, fair, or poor; whether ihe <‘hlld has any habits 
jnicrfin-lnp with his efllclency; and if the employer can make any* sugges- 
efllclency can he increased. Those reports form the basis 
of the foilow-np work. As to the employer, we feared he would have little 
M r<*port and would regard it as an imix^sltion, but we 

nnU that they are full of suggestions that are being sent to us, as detailed 
as This: J\e see that tlie boy goes to night schools, takes mechanical draw- 
ing, that he improves his handwriting, and so on. Then wo send for the child 
^ come to the Noble centers; we use the public libraries and 
we schools, also as centers. And there we talk over the way in which the 
next step forward and in which he can Improve. 

Mr. I^isERSoN. Your idea in placing these boys is to see that they have a 
place where there is some advancement for them? 

Mrs, Kodgeks. Yes, sir; so far as possible. 

Mr. Leiserson. Home iH>sslble advancement In the future? 

Mrs. Rodgers. Yes, sir. 


Mr. JgEisCTSoN. No\^ ^Wth the machinery you have, are you able to take care 
of all the children in Boston? 

Mrs., Rodgers. Indeed not We have registered 2,300 children only during 
the last two years. 

Mr. liEisKRsoN,'0an you give any idea of the number of children that are 
attending school there? 
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Mrs. Rodoess. Probal)l.v 10,000 of those asos. 

Mr. Leiserson. You (;et something like a fifth of them? 

Mrs. Rodoeks. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Leisehson. Y’ou have very many more than 2,300 srhool children there? 
You do not get them all 7 

Mrs. Rodoees. No; that includes the registration, the 2.300. 

Mr, Leisebson. What Is the reason yon do not get the others? 

Mrs. Rodoees. In very many cases parents have positions for the children, 
and are In a position to direct and guide (he chilil, which Is, of cotirse, the 
normal thing. I helieve the parent should he (he vocational ctatnsel and guiile; 
so (here Is a large class of children that we do not get. 

Jlr. LEtsEH.soN. Do you midte any Inqulrh's to find out whether those iiarenls 
are putting those children in “blind-alley” employment, and other employ¬ 
ment—— 

Mrs. Rodoees (interrupting). No; not so far. Now, the vocational .schools 
are beginning to make some Inqulrle.s. 

Mr. Leiserson. You would consider It important to see that those children 
that do go Into Industries on their own a.'count are also followial up to see 
lhat they do not go Into these occupations that pay relatively high wages while 
they are young? 

Mrs. Rodoer.s. Yes; hut we will have continuation classes under our law, 
wliich will apply to cliildren between 14 and 1(1 in Roston after the 1st of 
SeptcrnlRT, and they will be follitweil ui) hy the school authorities. 

Mr. I.EisF.RsoN, .Inst what would the macliinery he for following them up? 
IVhat sort of people would do it? 

Mrs. Rodoebs. Kvory I'liild between 11 and 10 must attend a continuation 
(lass. The teachers of these continuation classes In Roston will siiend half 
tlieir time In instruction in tlie continuation classes and one-hidf of their time 
in following up the children in the industrh's in which they are engaged. The 
placement bureau then would do tlie placing and replacing, but the teachers 
will do the follow-up work. 

Mr. Lkirkbson, So that when this law Is In elTect, do you think all the children 
will he m('t at the time they go Into Industries, and will get some kind of 
advice to pat them Into (he occuiiation tlaw are (it for? 

Mrs. Roik.i.bs. Between 14 and 1(1, hut not between 10 and 21. 

Mr. Lei,serson. Well, what would you suggest for minors between 10 and 
21? It seems that there should be some agency- 

Mrs. Rodoees. That the placement bureau could step In there and furnish 
(ho supervision with the help of private organizations for tin' group betwism 
10 and 21, or ns long ns it Is necessary. Some boys get very quickly nd,1usted, 
and get into the right path and do not need supervision after 17 or l.S, de¬ 
pending upon the Individual a little, I should say. 

Mr. Letserson. That is to say, you would ncisl to extend your agency— 
the placement bureau—to follow these children uj) after 10? 

Mrs. Rodgebs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. You do none of that work at th(( present time? 

Mrs. Rodoebs. Yea, sir; we have a great many we follow up and report back 
to the schools of every child sent to us. Now we arc registering with high 
schools. Last year we dealt witli only the group of ehunentary children, but now 
this year we are registering a large number from the high schools. 

Mr, Leiserson. (Ian you give us any idea of the occupations that you would 
recommend them to go into, and the kind that you keep them out of? 

Mrs. Rodgers. I would have to generalize, 

Jlr, Leiserson. Pan you give us any specific Instances of what yon have done? 

Mrs. Rodoees. The children fall Into three types, roughly speaking—the 
manual type of child, and you might say the salesman typo of child, and then 
the clerical type. You can not prophesy the exact place in the Industries for 
each child. We simply try to get them Into the kind—the mechanical child 
Into some mechanical Industry, and the salesmanship type of child Into soino 
store, and the clerical type are handled likewise. Personally, I do not believe 
there is any “blind alley" Job provided you can get a boy out of It before ho 
Is conscious that It Is a blind alley. I do believe (hut patience and persever¬ 
ance and courtesy and certain virtues can he brought out in even rxisltlons that 
apparently have no future. If the boy stays too long In them, they have no 
future for him. But under good, clean business that Is established. I feet that 
he Is learning something which he can use In some other position. I would 
not hesitate at all about putting a boy in one position with a certain type of 
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Ilriii, tliouKli I liiicw tliat nt (lie ctkI ot tlic joar I should have to change lilm Into 
Boiiip oilier position, 

Mr. I.KisKii.soN. Let me go a little further into that. You do not objeet to a 
hoy going Into what Is sometinie.s called " blind-alley ” employment, ordinarily 
so considered, If you have the opportunity to take him out of there before the 
time that he gets sick of It and liegln.s to drift around? 

Mrs, lloDOERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiseb.son-. Now, nri' .ton able to, with your placement bureau, to take 
that boy out of the position that he Is In and put him in a more promising 
position ? 

Mrs, ItODOEKS. Yes; through the follow-up system. I should say the place¬ 
ment wllhout the follow-np system would be iierniclous. Hut by the follow-up 
s.v.stem we gi't him out of the position tvhen he has gotten out of It all ho can, 
and we keep him moting on. 

Mr. Lm.siaisoN. .So that If you have a properly organized Juvenile placement 
bureau, with llie I'ollott-iip system, there would not be so much danger In having 
children work at llies,> “blind-alley’’ eniployiueuts? 

Mrs. UoiKiKiis. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Lki.skii.son. Partiettlarly If they were required to go to school- 

Mrs. ItotxiKii.s (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Mr. I.tisi'.KsoN. Yes; dttring that period? 

Mrs. HoiioEits. Yes; and that they were being developed constantly by litisl- 
ne.ss classes and also the continuation sehotds. Some boys have not discovered 
themselves at 11, and the only thing you can ilo for Ihem is to put them In 
any kind of work that it wholesome, and then watch them develop and change 
them from that Info something better ns soon ns- 

Mr. I.Ei.sEUSoN (interrupting). What is the relation between your Boston 
Pl.'ieemimt Itiireau and the juvenile department conducted in connection with 
the Boston fret' etnployment oflico? 

Mrs. lioDGEBS. We cooperate. 

Mr. Lkiserson. I>o they work along the same lines that you do? 

Mrs. Itonr.ERS. I'liey Ingnore the cumtilative evidence of the school ns to (he 
chlhl’s Individual chnrnctertstlc.s. They get no school records to work on, and 
they do not investigate the positions Into which they semi the children, and they 
ha\t' no f<'Ilow-iip system. 

Mr. Leiserson. And you would consider that a bad way of placing children? 

Mr.s. ItoiHuais. I do; because It Ignores the fact that the first few years of the 
child’s life should be directed. It set-ms to me, by educational forces among 
the conuminlty. 

Mr. Leiskrson. Now, what would be necotnplished by that kind of direction 
whhdi bs not accomplished now wlthotit such direction? 

Mrs. ItonoEus. I’lease restate your question. 

Mr. I.m.NEu.soN. Just what do you do? What is the effect ot that direction ns 
It nets, now, that you do not have now? 

Mrs. Itoar.ERS. Y’ou mean In sending people to employment? 

Mr. Lei.seuson. No; in the olhce where you have the tliroction and follow up, 
what do you accomplish by that that the other ofllces do not acconi|>lish? 

Mrs. ItoiHiERs. I think we eliminate—Judging by statistics—we eliminate, nat¬ 
urally, the unemployment of the group of children, because we see that evi'ry 
child who Is not emplo,\(‘d is put back In school umler the new law. We report 
to the truant oHiccr. By various means I believe we have been able to eliminate 
what is called adoh'seent restlessne.ss In employment. We have made an inten¬ 
sive study of a grout' of childri'ii that have been under our supervision for one 
year. At the (‘ud of that tune (io per cent of the children were still in their first 
employment. They had made no cliange whatever, showing that these cases had 
bten 111 tell in (he iiliice and were succeeding. Then, there was 2,"> per cent more 
than that made only one change, so that 85 per cent ot the children that we have 
suiK'rvised had made no change whatever or only one change during the year. 
I have made no comiiarallve study, but I fix'! .sure that It is a larger proportion 
than is shown by the unstipervlsed children. 

Mr. Leiserson. ’rimt was the record of placements that your bureau made? 

Mrs. UoDOEBS. Yes, sir, 

Mrs. I.EiSEBsoN. And you Inive not made any comparison with what children, 
ordinarily, under permits— 

Mrs. Rodgebs (Interrupting). No; we have not. But we are'abont to make 
that Intensive stutjy and see. 
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Mr. Leibksson. Testimony was Riven here this mornlnR that In Baltimore, In 
the four months, some 2,400 permits were Issued, and some 1,400 chan,Res took 
place In those four months. 

Mrs. ItoDOBBS. Under the present a.vstem I think that we have been able to 
Increa.se the efficiency of the employer; 9.' per cent of the children of that same 
Rroup were satisfactory from the standpoint of the cni)iloyer. Only .'I per e<mt 
liave bom rateel as wholly unsatisfactory and have been dlscharftoil. I have just 
made a second study of the last emidoyers’ reports ami find this year that It la a 
little lower; that only 4.1 per cent of the children have hi'cn rated poor, and that 
n.') per cent and a fraction were either doing fair, good, or evcelli'iit work. 

Mr. LnrsERSoN. Uct's get that now. The records of your placements on the 
Iiart of the children showed 0.1 per cent of them slick to their Jobs, and that 21 
IK*r cent more made only one change In the year- 

.Mrs. RonoEBS (Interrupting). That Is right. 

Mr. I.EtsF.BSON. So that shows that the hoy Is sallslletl with the kind of work 
that he has gone Into, and that the ordinary resilessiie.ss that comes to the 
adolescent is more or less ellmlnaled. On lln* other side Is the fact that there 
are only 4 or .1 per cent of the children repiprted (loor by the emplo.ver, which 
shows from the employers’ side that you have succis'ded In placing the hoy In 
the position that ho was lit for. 

Mrs. KonoERs. Yes; I don’t think Ihe T> per cenl change sh(>uld always he pat 
lo Ihe demerit of the hoy, because many change In onler to Improve themselves, 
.\n employer wrote me the other day on the reidy card that a hoy who had been 
with him a year h.ad gone as far ns he could in that establishment, and that he 
would like to have ns put the boy—move him one slop onward and send him 
iinolher hov to take that place, to he trained and ready for the next step, 

Mr. LEisEr..soN. fan you tell us anything about the percentage of the children 
that are of immigrant parents or born in the old couniri’? 

Mrs. UohcEBS. Yes; I could give yon the itroporllon. Of the 2.207 children 
registered up to Ihe Ist of .May of this year, I.7SO were American born ami 
only .KW were foreign born. \\'e are .Inst beginning to get through our con- 
nei’tions this year the immigrant class. W'e hate not had tlami up to this time. 

Mr. T.eisf.rsox. Do you consider that without this kind of a bureau this 
restlessnes'i that children have tends lo put them into the unemplo.vable class 
or into the casual labor class? 

.Mrs, Rodgers. I should say In the future. And also at present we are find¬ 
ing, of course, a great problem in idacing the children coming to ns from the 
evening schols, those that have been—disllnctfv minors. Ail of this doc'S take 
a great deal of machinery, to i>lace one, first, to fiml out through Interiireters, 
what the young man has hecni doing in his own country, and then try to fit 
him Into an American posllion In which he can snoeeed. tYo are finding that 
he belongs to what I should call the handicapped. I think underlying (he 
failure of the State free employment hiireim to nmet Ihe needs of Ihe Juvenile, 
It Is reall.y the Ignoring of the fact that the bringing together work and worker 
is a vry 'large field with nmnv subdivisions, and that there is, in my mind, 
a very great difference between the work of the ordinary employment agency 
and the work of what I call, for want of a heller term, a “ placement ngene.v,” 
I should say a placement agency deals with a gronii of workers who lu'ed to 
he fitted together with the work more careftdiy, becattse they are handicappeil 
for one reason or another. That Is the immigrant who represents a group of 
men and women who are handicapped, or even Juveniles, because of their not 
knowing the American conditions. Then you get the group of children who 
arc handicapped beoaiise of lack of age and experience. That Is the group we 


Mr IjEtsEBSON. Ijet us go into that. You have an employment office for ordi¬ 
nary'adults, Americans or others, that can speak English and know conditions, 
but that Is only an Information bureau that tells the man where tlie Job is 
and tells the employer where the man Is; and then they have to make their own 


bargain and get together? , , ,, . i, 

Mrs. Kodgf.bs. Yes. That Is, presupposing that the adnit Is old enough or 

wise enough to choose from the opportunities. 

Mr Leisebson. And he Is told all the conditions. But aside from those there 
are two classes of iieople who are not In a position to make their own choice— 
also the Juvenile, for whom you have to have a placement hurcaii. where yon 
not only give them Information hut you actually place them In the Jobj-glve 
them the Job and you follow them up. 


Mrs. Rodgeks. Yes. 
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Mr. Leisebson. And besides thnt there nre the others who may be called 
children? Tlnit is, the recently arrl\ed iuiiniKnints who do not know nny- 
thlnjt iibout the conditions in the country or the community, and tliey also 
would have to get more care and iirot<-otion than merely granting them In¬ 
formation of which they would not know how to take advantage? 

iMrs. ItoixiEKS. Then they have the other group, or the physically handi- 
eap|)e<l, both children and adults, and you also get the group of men on pro¬ 
bation and bo.vs on parole belonging, I believe, to that handicap class, needing 
esi)eclal care In filling and special care in follow up. 

Mr. I.EisEKso.N. Can joii gne ns an idea of the Ideal arrangement in a place¬ 
ment bureau for children? That Is, what part should the school play and what 
part should the empNoineiit ollice people play, and obviously the peorde who 
place them should know something about the condition of the industry, and 
so on? 

.Mrs. ItoiioMt.s. I believe that the ideal Juvenile placement bureau, or Juvenile 
labor e.vchange, .should be attached to the school system, that It will hold! 
fast to the schocd air. because the schools have the Information, the cumulative 
Information about the <•1111(1 for at least seven years of his life, and that In¬ 
formation as to iih.vsical condition, as to solndarshlp, as to mental make-up 
or the characterKiics of life, should be, it seems to me, moved along, and put 
in the haials of the vocational counselors and secretaries, to be used for the 
ehlld's h.uellt ns he st(>pped into Indnslry. Then, because the first three years 
of I he ctii'il's life nre more or h'ss tentative and he ought to be growing all 
the' time, it sei'ins to me the sehools should still keep their hands on the child, 
by follow-up work, and bringing him In touch with the evening .schools and 
eiemiig eenters. At tin' same time, it seems to me that the State boards of 
labor and Indusiries should he in a position to furnish ns with the Information 
about Industrial conditions, because our own board of labor industries has 
been rwently organized, and Is not etpiipped to do thnt. I htive had to get 
from various sources Information about indusiries, using students in making 
Investigations, but I don't believe it is ideal. 

Mr. l.nsEii.soN. The point there Is thnt the school authorities—ordinarily 
the vocallonal counselors would not he In eondllion to know the exact condi¬ 
tion of Industry, and It would be necessary to connect themselves up with some 
authority that does know. 

Mrs. ItonuFiis. Yes; the trained workers. 

Mr, Leisi kson. Yes. 

Mrs. Koixa IIS. Should he constantly visiting the industries and telling us 
ahout the condition; and the State boards of labor and industr.v, the factory 
Inspectors, jirohahly, are constantly gathering thnt, and It seenas to me that 
should he available for practical use by the school group. 

Mr. I.Ki.sKK.soN'. Are you familiar with the organization of the Juvenile labor 
exchange in (Ireat llrllain, say, Eilinhurgli? 

Mrs, ItoiHiKiis. Not from |iersonnl investigation, but through rending. 

Sir. I.F.isERsoN. IVi you know Just how the board of trade and the school 
niilhorllles t\ork together on thnt? 

.Mrs, Itonc.Eiis. Tia' boaril of trade supports. In I/ondon, 20 Juvenile labor 
exehange.s. The school ofiielnis send children leaving the schools to those 
labor exchanges. That Is, the bureau Is really nttnehed to what would be our 
board of labor and industry, and not to the seliools. It seems to me that is the 
way. In Itoston, iierhaps, we Iiave the advantage, liecause we have held fast 
to the school authorities. 

Mr. LEtsFHsoN. Ifo tile school authorities of Tarndon have any say in the 
management of these Jttvetille exchanges? 

Mrs. UoaoEiis. I believe not; except as they are represetited on the advisory 
board and aftercare cotntnittet'S. 

Mr. Lr.iSEnsoN-. I>o you know the arrangements in Edinburgh where they 
have both together? 

Mrs. ItonoERs. The.v—the same group. The connection la very much closer, 
I understand, in Edlnhttrgli. And then it would seem to me that the oppor¬ 
tunities for employment should eotne through the State free employment 
offices. Those posit iotis should be u.sed by this group of workers working 
with the children. lYe have been able. In a few Instances, to get the State 
free employment offices to do for tis what. It seems to me, would be the Ideal 
thing—to hold up a position until the placement secretary, who knows the 
child, could go and look at the opportunity and even fit the child Into It 
But under their,jpresent systems they send a great many young people to 
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one position to apply, they know notlilng about the cluhl, nn<i they have 
not the opportunity. And when we ask them ty give us the iK>sltloii 
and not to send anyone else to it until we con see whetlier or not our boy 
llts in, we are asking them, of course, to inuke an exct^ption In their rule, 
which they have been willing to do In a few cases, hut will not do ordi¬ 
narily. 

Mr. Lkisekson. Have you done anything along the line of liavlng hoys 
iipprentioe<l to learn a trade? 

Mrs. UoDGKtis. No; we Imve very few opportunities f(»r apprentices. In 
f’.oston, however, we are Just getting conm^etlons now with the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Co. We have one ()r two hoys tliere and liope to ha\e more, 
and with the General EhMiiic C'o.. but we have nr)t a large number. 

Air. Leisebson. You think, then, there is very little oj)portunity for chil¬ 
dren to learn trades in the regular way of luing apprenticed, but that they 
would have to bo- 

Mrs. IloiMiKKs. Ihiwjvn 14 an<l Id—v<‘ry. 

Mr. Leikkuson. Tlicj would have to be over 10? 

Mrs. itoDGEus. Yes. 

Coinndssioner Bau.ari). Do you favor making 14 tlie age when children are 
allowed to leave school, or do joii prefer 10? 

Mrs. Rodgkks. Sixteen; i)rovhled—-if I may make an exception—provided 
the i)resent scliool s.vstems are able to hohl tlie ttllemion of the children in 
scho(d and give them further training. Under the present comlUlonH In 
Ihistori, I slionld say no. Probably a >ear later, attd after the conllnnullon 
schools have bmi estahlislied, and two special schools now in the jnaklng, 1 
might be able to say ,ves. Put if the schools can train (he children up to IG 
they sliouhl, with few exceptions. 

Commissioner Pai.i.ard. I>o you find that tliese chihlren at 14 who leave 
school ami for whom you found jdaees in many cases—do any apprednhle num¬ 
ber of thos(‘ eldldiM'n go hack to s(h<u>l aft<‘r a f(wv months ttr a year? 

Mrs. IloDGEES. I am quite happy to say many of them are willing to return 
in Seplcinl>er. 

Commissioner Bat.i.aiu>. Are any apprecialde number dlsiM'se<l to do that? 

Mrs. Rom'KHs. A small pervontago—not very large, I am sorry to say. 

(^>minissi«M«^‘r Bai.i Aim. Siipp(*se we Imd start<*d omitlnuation s<iiools in Bos¬ 
ton, vv'oiild it he good to have those schools in hnihlings owned by tbe community, 
or would they, perhaps, carry the continuation school into the factory and 
have (he continuation work done there? 

Mrs. Rodgers. They are already hegining ptirf time work In (he shops and 
part time w’ork in the school, the academic work that Is being done, In the 
case of salesmanship and In the case of clerical work 

Commissioner Batxaro. Tt could be done In a building owned by tbe com¬ 
munity, or will they attempt to have some lesions in the factory it«elf? 

Mrs. Rodgers. So far as I know. It is still within—tho academic work, wlthtn 
the school burbling, and tbe practical work In the .shop. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mrs. Rodgers, has there been a sufllcient develo]v 
ment of tbe results coming from the continuation sclmols to warrant you in 
having formed any conclusion as to their effect upon tho suc(‘eRsea of the 
children that you placed? 

Mrs. Rodgers. .\o; because tbe continuation scbmds, whatever were started 
in Boston, the teachers are in training now, vvitli very few exceptions. There 
W’ere two or three classes, hut the continuation sclnwds under the new law do 
not come into operation until September. As T understand, from talking with 
the people In Cincinnati, that continuation schools do help to discover tbe boys’ 
aptitude. For instance, a boy in the messenger service might, through the 
continuation classes, show a great deal of ability in w’ordworklng, and at that 
time, where )je discovers interest, he is to be replacefl. 

Commissioner Let^non. T wish you could visit the Cincinnati place. They 
found there that boys and girls that are placed W’here they don’t seem to be¬ 
long, yet, with the benefit of the continuation school, they make goocl even 
in a place where they are not .lust fitte<l to make good. 

Chairman Garretson. If tbe vocational schools, not in the sense of con¬ 
tinuation schools at all- 

Mrs. Rodgers. Yea. 

Chairman Gaebet.son. But If the vocational feature was embodIe(l Ip all 
the public school systems, would it exert any Influence In the development of 
individual preference that is, in your opinion, on the part of the scholar, that 
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when lie oomog to the period of leiivlnp; school, whether It is 14 or 16—that 
there 1ms bet*n a personal preference developed—would It have any effect? 

Mrs. ItonoKBs. Very inuclt. I believe that the continuation schools are going 
to open the way to the need of coming Into the elementary schools, not waiting 
until the child Is 14, and goes on Into the Industry, hut they are going to 
result In modifying the whole school system so that during the last two or 
three years of the boy’s life. In the elementary school, he is going to have 
a chance to try himself out, hut now It seems to me he comes out of the school 
perfectly guileless. I am not talking ns a school ma’am, because I am not 
a school ma’am, I am talking as a visitor. 

Chairman Cf.taaKTsoN. Have you noticed this; That the vocational school 
does tend to strongly develop a personal preference, and to a certain degree 
Indicate fitness, even In the immature child? 

Mrs. Ronorais. Yes. IVe found thi' hoys who come out of the schools where 
there has been some—lli(>re have been what we call In Boston pre-vocatlonnl 
classes In woodwork and slieet-mctal work—they come out with a handle on 
them that we can get hold of. I mean, a hoy has an Interest. He may change 
his Interest and we may have to modify it, hut he d(«-s not come out saying, 
*' I don’t care what I do, I dou’i know,” Ho comes out and says, “ I think I 
would like to work with a roofer; I would like to work with sheet metal; I 
would like to go Into a printing estahllshment.” Although, later, It may prove 
that he Is not fitted to jminting; at least, we have had a chance to try iilm out 
throtigh his own prefci-ence, 

rimlrinan OMmET,soN. Hoes he come to the stage where he wants to be a 
Idrate or a policeman? 

Mrs. RonoEBS. That la the next stage. 

Chairman (Iabbet.sov. If you are confronted with the question, from your 
experience, which do you believe Is of Ihe greatest value, nationally speaking, 
conservation of the child or of the Immigrant? 

Mrs. RonoEBS, You sa.v, taking out of the Immigrant the child—the Immi¬ 
grant class? 

Chairman C.vbbetsos, Putting the child, whether It Is immigrant or native, 
and contrasting It wdth the adult Immigrant? 

Mrs. RonoEBS, Why should one have to choose, Mr. Chairman? Why should 
one have to choose? 

Chairman (Labbetson. Well, many people have been put to it, I simply 
desire your opinion ns to which meiint the most, If you could not handle hotli, 
which would seem the most desirable? 

Mrs. RoD<n;Bs. I understaml; I should he prejudiced in favor of Ihe child If, 
by that you mean- 

Chairman (Jkbbet.son. Would It necessarily be preluillce? 

Mr. Rodcebs. I mean, If you mean hy that shall we choose between getting 
a comprehensive system of meeting the child at the school door and helping 
him over Into Industry for the first few years of his life, every child now in 
the public schools, and meeting those Imndgrnnts who come to us too late to 
modify, perhniis. I should say It was mor(' Important for our national life to 
get hold of the great mass of children coming out of school between the ages 
of 14 anil 21, 

Chairman C.vrbkt.sov. Another thing, as a result of your exiierlence In the 
employment of children, especially preceding and during adolescence, has your 
ex|ierlence led you to believe that treadmill performance, deadly routine, has a 
more depressing effect on the chihl or on the adult or has It not? 

Mrs. Rodoebs. Yes, sir; I should sav that It has. We get a great many 
tragetlles at 18. coming Into the placement bureau, or from the great factories 
where those boys have gone at 14 at high wages, doing mechanical work. They 
have done It for four years. They rt'ached Ihe limit of income; that Is, they 
reacheil their earning capacity there, and they come out to us at 18, deadly tired 
of It, and not having any Idea of the next step. They have been doing'tread¬ 
mill work. They know nothing else hut Ih.-it one machine. They don’t know 
what else Is going on In industry. After four years of life In Industry, they 
are as blind as the boy of 14 as to the opportunities there are for them to do, 
I should say In our placement work those 18-year-old boys are coming out of 
Industry, they are great tragedies. 

Chairman G.xbbetson. Labor, then, for children at this age. If It was of a 
chameter that not only did not hind them to as deadly hours and si)eeds as that 
performed hy older people, and If It furnlshe«l stimulation to the brain ns well 
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iis exercise to the muscles, It would not have the same Injurious effect that It 
lias? 

iMi*s. UoDOEBS. No, sir. It would be possible for the boy to 1k» developinti: all 
tliose precious four years, which he is not dolnjt now. 1 know one of my swre- 
taries, In going through a groat factory, she lliought she knew what entered 
into the making of that article, and she asked the first girl who was sitting at 
tlie bench what part of that thing she Mas doing Mith the inacldno, wlnit tlnd 
part |)lnye<l in the completed article. The girl didn’t know. Tlie .s<HTctary 
went on down the line, not a girl knew Mlmt she was really making ami se\- 
(Tsd of them had been working three or four years at tlmt occ\i]>atiori. 

(’Imlrman GABBtn'HON. She got to the stage where slie didn't really eare? 

.Mrs. UoofiKRs. Slie didn’t know; nobody had told her. 

(’ommissioner O’Connki.l. You have the 10-year-old limit in Massaclnisetis, 
haven’t you? 

.Mrs. Kouoers. No, sir. Oliildren between 14 and 16 arc allOM'cd to M'ork eigld 
hours a (lay only in factories. 

(’ommissiomT o'Connkli.. There is an effort now being made in Mnssacliu- 
setts to decrease it to 14? 

Mrs. ItociKus. Last y(‘ar Ihere M’as an effort made, l)nt it falh‘d. I don't 
know how the pr<*sent law M’ill succcaHl. 

(’oimnissloiKT O’Connelt,. Have y<ni any as.soclatlons with the employers In 
any way, in coniuation with (hem, in getting cldhlren ivork in faetories? 

Mrs. Rogers. If I may ansM’or your question in a roundaltout May, llie lioard 
of directors Is made up of representatives of the school committee, t!»e chami>er 
<d commerce, laa-ause tlH*y ropresent the most progia^ssive organization in 
industry in the city, one menil)er (d (‘arh, linanclng the ex|H'riment, and one 
teaching in the Boston scliool.^. TIinmgh tlie interest of tlie ineinb(‘r of th(‘ 
chamber of comiiK'rce, m’c have l)e(‘n invostigate<I and indorscMl, and we are 
constantly advertising tlirough the publication, tlte wi'okly publication of the 
cliamhor of connner('e. Tlicn we also are in toucli with the employment man- 
ag(‘rs’ association, a new organization. One of the m(unl>ors of my staff has 
luK'n elt^ted a regular niemtx'r of that, and conies in contact with emptoyinent 
managers. LmploynuMit is found through advertisements and circularizing the 
chamher of ?‘orninerc«* members. 

Mr. Leisei;-(On. Tiiat is all, Mrs. Rogers. 

(’tmirrnan ((nrretson. Call your n(‘\t. 

Mr. Leisebso.n'. I M’ill call Mr. Cleland. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ALEXANDER CLELAND. 

Mr. Letserson. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Cr.ELAND. xVlexander Cl(4and. 

Mr. Letserson. And M’tmt Is your position? 

Mr. Ceelam). Secretary of the joint committee on prison reform. 

Mr. Lkiser.son. Hom’ long have you hecni in this M'ork? 

Mr. Clei.and. Just one month. 

Mr. lyEiSERsoN. Prior to that time you M’ore seT-redary of what? 

Mr. Ci.ET.ANi>. Of the State (’omndssiou of Immigration of .\ow Jersey. 

Mr. Letserson. You M’ere secretary of the State Commission of Immigration 
in New Jersey? 

Mr. Cleland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Letserson. How long did you M'ork in that capaoity? 

Mr. Cleland. Tm’O years. 

Mr. Letserson. Prior to that M'hat was your experhain*? 

Mr. Clelvnd. I was chief Investigator for the North American Civic League 
for Immigrants. 

Mr. Leiherson. Prior to that? 

Mr. Cleland. With the State, New York, Commission of Immigration, chief 
Investigator. 

Mr. Letserson. And your main interest In the immigration work was what? 

Mr. Cleland. The protection of immigrants; looking out for the wedfare; 
finding out the best method of protection for immigrants; providing Industrial 
and educational opportunities. 

Mr. Letserson. While you were employed by the New Jersey Immigration 
Commission did you make an investigation of private employment agencies > 

Mr. Cleland. Yes, sir. 'We Investigated 184, I think. There are over 200 
In the State of New Jersey. 
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Mr. IvEisKRsoN. You Jnvestl^;nte<I 184 of them? 

Mr. (^i.Fi.AND, Yog. 

J\lr. Leiserson. (’nn you tell u.s as a re.'^iilt ()f your actual experience, whether 
any empl<>yin(*nt aKeneies are ne- e.ssary? 

Mr. Oi.KLANO. Yes. sir; I think we liave ffot to have some information center. 

Mr. Leisebson. Will you ^rive us Just tlie reason? What is it that an em* 
ployment nprency noeomplfslH's that makes them necessary? 

Mr. (’t.et.am). They save tiie time of tiie man from wamlerlns from factory 
to factory. They loc.alize tiie source of information. 

Mr. Leinkbson. Ts that an element at ail in the problem of unemployment? 
Poes it eliminate any part of tlio unemployment at nil. In your opinion? 

Mr. Ct Ki \M). V(‘'<, sir; I lliink It dm'S. 

Air. Leiskusov. A larire part or a small part? 

Mr. (’lei \n(). Quite a considerable part. 

Mr. laasKiisoN. Vmi tliink a lar^e part of unemployment is eaiised by men 
falllntr to connect? 

Mr. (h.Ei.wn. Not a lar^re part. I should .«ay a considerable part. 

.M}’. I.KfsKKsoN’. A considerable juirt of unemployment is caii.SHl by mere 
maladiii^^fment? 

Mr. ('lfi.vnd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. T-KtsKKsoN. Of the man and the job not meeting? 

Mr. ( iFi \Nn. Yes, sir; I tldnk that is true. 

Mr. la sh.Ksox. Pan yon tell us ns a result of your investigation of the 
private employment nftencies, do they perform those services? Do they do It 
well or ba<lly, or how? 

Mr. OiKi.wi). Tn my Judfrment, they do not perform the service at all. In 
\ery f(‘w cases they do perform the service. They are simply there to collect 
the fees and make a llvlnjf. Plmllng employment or getting information Is a 
sooondary consideration. 

Mr. l.EtsKKsoN. ('an you give any examples or give any reason f(*r your state- 
nient? 

Mr. Ci.ELANU. Well, in the first place, the ordinary employment agency in 
New Jersey violates in every i)arti<‘ular, practically, the State laws governing 
tlie regulation of omploynKuit agencies. They fall to keep books; they fail to 
keep any reconl of the Tinmber of applications; fall to keep a record of the 
people who ha\e Ix^en s<'nt (uit to jol)s; and fall to obey the State law In having 
a proper place to recei\e their ai>(»licflnts for positions. When you go into a 
private employment agency and try to get any information when a case of 
complaint comes to you. it is practically impossible in the majority of oases in 
New Jersey, because of tlie fact tiiey keep no reeords. You have no idea—we 
have ha<i many complanns of iiuai claiming to liave been exploited, and in 
going to the agency it was impossible to find that the man had ever been in the 
agency. Tlie Stale law expressly says that the agency shall keep a record. 

Mr. Pr.isKusoN. Why is the law not enforced? 

Mr. C’lKiANo. It Is a State law and omjKiwers the municipality to collect the 
license fi'O and see that it Is obeyed. Only 15 of the munleipallttes enforce the 
license fee, or regulation, and in most of those 15 it was merely for the sake of 
collecting the license foe and not for the real purpose of regulating properly the 
agency. 

Mr. T.ei.serson. Do you Imve many cases of complaints against private 
agencies—private employment agencies—which you could not verify because 
there were no reeords? 

Mr. Ci.Er.ANn. Yes, sir; we had quite a number. And, furthermore, we went 
around to the agencies and investigated In every case as to whether they kept 
agency reconls or not, and we found that in n very, very small percentage such 
records were kept. Sometimes tlu'y were kept on pieces of scrap paper. 

Mr. T.etserson. Can you give us an Idea of the character of complaints 
against the agencies? 

Mr. CTj:LANn. I.argely exploitation; taking fees, telling the applicant to come 
hack after a certain period, and tlien failing to find employment or to return 
the money. 

Mr. Leiserson. Those were the complaints. In the main? 

Mr. CuELAND. Yes, sir. The moral conditions In a gootl many agencies were 
denlorable. 

M^. Letskbson. Some were? 

Mr. Cliuand. Yes, sir; some for the inimigrant women. 
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Mr. Lkxserson, What investigation did your mininission make? 

Mr. CiXLANB. We recommended a State bureau employment agency—public 
employment agency—on the lines of tlie Wisconsin agencies. 

Mr. Leisebson. Do you think tliat it would l)e possii)ie to eliminate tluvse 
abuses of which complaints were made to you by any sjstcm of strict regula¬ 
tion of tlie agencies? 

Mr. Ct.Ei.ANt). Absolutely. Tlie mimient you begih to strictly enforce Ibe law 
I should say that .50 per cent of the agencies In New .b-rsey would be out of 
luislness. That is beciiu.se tliey have not tlie proper cfpiiimicut to ll\e up to a 
dtH-ent law. 

Mr. Leisebson. Then your idea in reganl to private employment ngcticles 
miglit lie stated in this way: In tlie Hrst place, tlicy do not ]ierl'orm the scr\lcc 
of bringing tbe man and the job together well. There are very many abuses, 
iiiiil if you try to enforce tlie laws tbe greater part of Ibem would be imt out 
of business, so there would be practically no attempt made to bring tbe man 
and tlie job together? 

Mr. (;i,ELAND. 1 think that is so, 

Mr. Leisebson. Do you think it would be possible for a good many men to 
run honestly a private etuployment agency? 

Mr. ('i.EPANti. Well, to answer that, there are probably nhoiit US employment 
agencle.s In .Jersey City. I believe, under very strict enforcement of the law, 
lirobably only about a Intlf it dozen would survive, and tho.se men might make 
some money, but their power to really connect up the man uitli the job Is \cry 
limited. 

Mr, Leisebson. That is wluil I wanted to know. Assuming you laid a very 
strict enforcement of the law, would those that rcunnin be able to perform this 
tervlce, to remove Ibis considerable anionnt of unemiiloyment that you siieiik 
of, due to tiie inability of tiie men and tbe jobs to meet? 

Mr. Ci.Ei.ANi). It might meet a local situation. 

Mr. Leisebson. So that, as a result of your e.viierience, you would sny that the 
private employment agency, whether strictly regulated or not, cun not meet the 
.situation? 

Mr. Clei.ani). I ilo not helievo tliey can. 

Mr, Leisiuson. Did you make any investigation of pithlic ngoncic.s—those 
that are not opt'ralcd primarily for protit, stiy, the V. M. C. .\.'s, or somclliing 
like the national employment excimnge? 

Mr. Ci.Ei.AND. We have nothing of that kind practically In New .lorscy, 
There are so few of them. 

Mr. Leisebson. Didn't you have some experience yiair.self in conneellon wltli 
an employment exchange of tlio Y. M. C. A. in Chlotigo? 

Jlr. CiJCLANi). Ye.s, sir; I was four years employment superintendent tliere. 

Mr. Leisebson. Can you give us your opinion ns wliether it would be possible 
for a iilillanthropic agency of tlmt kind to meet tiie situation? 

Mr. Ci.Ei,AND. No, sir; I don’t think It would. In the lirst place, when I was 
in Cliicngo in charge of the agmicy the lirst tiling imt up to me was tile fact 
that I Imtl to make my own oxiaaises, and in making my own cxiienses, wllli a 
limited imnilier of applicants, it was pracltcally Inipossihlc, and unless il 
lihilanthropic agency was very well suhsldizcd I do not helicve it could do the 
job. Furthermore, it would not have the source of liiformalion that a State 
department would have. There are a great many things that you will find 
out In operating an employment agency—-that a phllaiiihroplc agency would 
not be in position to get tlie information tliat a Slate or Fetlcral employment 
agency woulil get. 

Mr, Leisebson. Then it a phllantliropic organization charges any kind of a 
fee, so that it might not he consldertsl clinrlty, ilo you tldnk tiie clmrglng of 
the fee Interferes with tlie bringing of tlie applicant tliere for performing the 
service? 

Mr. Clkland. Yes; I have found tills very often In Chicago in dealing with 
a number of young men. We dealt largely with young men. A young man 
would come in and we would toll him tliat we had a position and tliat he fitted 
It, hut he failed to have the $2 or ^;3 necessary to pay the fee, and up against 
the fact that I had to make the expenses of that bureau I was forced to give 
the job to the man who was financially well equippetl, but the other one had 
no money, and I was compelleti to turn him down. 

Mr. Leisebson. Was it the conclusion of your commission that philanthropic 
agencies could not be depended upon to meet the situation? 

Mr. CuDLABD. That wus our conclusion. 

8881&—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-21 
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Jfr. I.EioKRsoN. rwrf you raako any investigation as to eniploymeot agencies 
eonductfHi by employers’ associations? 

Mr. tli.Er.ANi). I don’t know of any In Now .lersey, A great many of tlie 
men who flncl positions In New Jerwy find them either In Philadelphia or In 
New York, and a gixKl many of the agtmciea, at least several of the agencies 
that have been driven out of New York, have gone over to Hoboken, but there 
la no centraliaed authority In New Jersey where a man can secure any infor¬ 
mation. For instance. If he wants to find a Job alsmt a farming house very 
often he has to go over to the Federal bureau in New Y'ork, and then he Is 
sent to southern New Jersey. He works two or three months and has to come 
back to New York to get information, and then he is probably sent back to 
New .Tersey wltiiin 2 or .? mill's of whiTe he previously left. If be works In 
southern New .Tersey. he has got to go to Philadelphia for his Information. If 
he works within 20 miles of New York, lie will usually come here. 

Mr. I.EISKRKON. Have you ever had any experience at all w’ith employment 
oITtccs eiioductcd by enijiloyers’ associations? 

Mr. ri.Ki,.\M). No, sir. 

Mr. T.kiskrsov. Would you tliink it advisalile to leave this function of bring¬ 
ing the man and the Job togotlier in the hands of employers’ associations? 

Mr. Pi.Ei.AND. I would not. 

Mr. I.EISEHSON. Why not? 

Mr. C'Tj.i.AN-D. I think th<> employer is a very interested person. I think if 
a man was to depend entirely on the employi'r for his information he would 
get the kind of information (lie employer wanled to give him. I am not saying 
the employors might not treat tlicir nii'n fairly, hut there are employers who 
do not, I think the function onglit to he either State or Federal. 

Mr. I.EiKKRsoK. Would you, on the other hand, leave the function In the 
hands of llie labor unions? 

Mr. (h.nr.ANi), No, sir; 1 do not tldnk I would. 

Mr. l.EisERsoN. On tlie ground Hint tliey, too. are Interested on one side? 

Mr. Ci.Er.ANn. Yes. sir. I think tlieir vision is limited by tlieir own Job. 

Mr. I.KisKusoN. Therefore tlie conclusion of your comiiilttee was that thin 
Is a Slate function In wliich all parties—employers and employees, and the 
liubllc in general, oonsumers, foreigners—would have an equal lufiuenee in the 
comlnet of the Bgeno^ ? 

Mr. rcKCANi). Yes, sir: T tliiiilc tliey ought to, I go further tlian merely a 
Stnto agency, lieciiuse we found that even if we had State agencies there wi're 
forms of exploitation tliat State agencies could nut eradicate In cases ex¬ 
ploited from 1‘ennsylvnnla or New Yorlc and your State Iiepnrlinent eould not 
do much effective work unless he secured tlie ciKiperalion of tlie Pennsylvania 
people on this side. 

Mr. Lkikerwon. In tlie ixnirse of vonr investigation have ymi run across any 
eases of collusion iadwoen an eraiiloyment agent and the foriunan and the bo8.s 
that was hiring the men? 

Mr. OiEr.atsD. lYe have found a good many complaints, hut found It very 
dlfflmlt to get the facts, mostly for tiie reason that the complaints were made 
by foreigners, nmi that while yon were making the investigation they disap¬ 
peared nnd go to another Joh. They did not hang arouud and wait uutU tlie 
eonqilalnt wa.s Inrestlgatisl 

Mr. iJCisicssoN. Have you had many of that kind? 

Mr. CuEi-Ain). Quite a number. 

Mr. LEtSKBSots. 'Where it was irnriosslble to verify? 

Mr, Cr,Er,ANn. Yes. .sir. 

Mr. Ijuseeson. Hid you go through the plan of the rommtsskm for a na- 
tkmai system? 

Mr. Ci-KLAiro. Yes. sir. I have iookeil It over. 

Mr. I.EtSEBSOS. Have you any criticisms or suggestions to make on It? 

Mr. Clktabid. No, sir; I think the plan, so far as I have studied it, is a 
workable plan, nnd would be of great advantage to a man who is looking for a 
job. I tiilnk the bill is very well drawn. 

Mr. Ldroasow. Did your eommlssioo make any luvestigation into conditions 
la places where uien are sent from the employment agencies? 

Hr. OtJEiASis. Ko, sir. 

Mr. Leisesson. You made no Investigations of labOT camps? 

Mr. .CiJJ.AtTO. No, sir. jVt the jiresent raunieut there are no tabor camps to 
any extent In New Jersey. 
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Mr, LEistafiON. There arc iki Industries of that kind In New Jersey that 
emidoy a large number of men and bunk them lu railroad oars or barradts of 
any kind? 

Mr. Ci-KLAND. Ttiere Is only one camp that I know of in New Jersey. 

Mr. tasEBsoTi. Did you make an investigation of that? 

Mr. CI.KLAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leisekson. Can you tell us what you found? 

Mr. CijcijkND. Well, it was the usual bunk Iiouse tliere. 

Mr. Leiserson. Tell us what the usual bunk house is. We want to know 
about it. 

Mr. Gleland. Well, there were large she<ls. 

Mr. Leiserson. Wliut Is tlie Industry, and wliero was it ? 

Commissioner O'Comneix. There is a difference of opinion whetlier they 
should have sheets. 

Mr. Cr.Ei.ANi). It was on the Tennsylvania Itallroad. 

Mr. iJttsEiiKON. I'enn.sylvania Railroad. 

Mr. Clelano. Yes, sir. Rahway. 

Mr. I.EiSERsoN. Railway car.s? 

Mr. Cr.Ei.-isi). No. sir; Imildings esiR'Clally huill for the construction com¬ 
pany when the job was going on. 

Sir. I.EISERSON. About how many men omiiloyod? 

Mr. Cj.ei.a.\u. About 150 when I was tlnu'e. i nndiTsland more since. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. Can you remember about the size of the place lliey were 
bunked In? 

Mr. Cr.EEANn. I think tlii'y were 24 by 18. 

Mr. I.EISERSON, One hiimlreil and fifty men there? 

Mr. Ceeland. OIe there were several. I don't recall liow many places llien* 
were, but Ihe (smdltion.s i\ere eiccplioimlly gissl for a conslriu'lion I'linip. 

Mr. I.EISEHSON. Win you des.'i'ihe uhal you consider exceptionally gissl 
conditions? Did they Inive beds or banks or liedding? 

Mr. CEEi.ANn. Each man siijiiilksl his own bedding. 

ktr. I.EISERSON. 2’he man had to supply his own lashling? 

•Mr. Cin.iNu. Yes, sir. He supplied his rautlrossos, and so on, clothes, as 
I recall It. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. Was that two or tliroe higli? 

Mr. Gi.Ei.ANii. Two, as I renienihcr It. 

Mr. I.EisER.soN. 'I'wo men In a bunk? 

Mr. Ci.Ei.AM). One man In a hank. 

Mr. Lki.sehson. One man in a hank? 

Mr. t'l.EiAND. Ye.s, sir. At the time we made the investigation of that camp 
it Is hardly fair to go into oxtendisl talk on ihat, because li was a new camp 
nt tbe time tbat we wimiI there, and a [lUice tlait iirohahly later on would hold 
12 or 14 men only .'1 or 4 were in. 

Mr. I.EI.SERSON. We want to know what accommodations wore furnished In 
the iieglaning: we want to know the g.ssi conditions as well as the had. Have 
you any hh'a of Ihe amount of air space tbat was given to each individual? 

Mr. Gi.ei.and. No, .sir; I liave not. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. There are no regulations In the Stiiii' of N<'w .lerwy um'lylng 
to camp conditions nt all? 

Mr. Gleeand. The State lioard of health lias the power to enforw the propt'r 
sanitary laws. I don't know whetlier they are siss'lllc or not. 

Mr. Leiserson, Have you had in any other capacity dealings with men who 
generally honni In camps? 

Sir. Ci.ET.AND. No, sir. 

Mr. Leiser.son. You have minle no Investigation of that? 

Mr. Gleeand. No investigation; no, sir. 

Mr. I.EISEBSON. Tliat Is aii I have. 

Commissioner O'Oonneee. You say that in the New Jersey Investigation it 
was sliown that tlie moral conditions were very l)ad? 

Mr. Cleiand. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneee. Do you mean tliiit those oDloes were being used 
for white-slave purpo.ses? 

Mr. Ceeland. No, sir: but our investigators found that in asking it they 
could obtain services tliey could get the employment agency to furnish what were 
disorderly houses they were able to get women for tliat purpo.se, and our own 
investigator* have beMi given the addresses to find employment in places that 
were assignation houses. In 19 out of 29 we found that it was jiossible to talk 
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to tliem About blriiiff servants for an nlleKed <II.sonIerIy bouse. In one place we 
took 4 women out, and wo ^:ave the employment apent 18 months In a peni- 
tentlary. 

(’oinmlssloner O’Conneix. You found only the one case? 

Mr. Cmci-am). Yes, sir: because we W(‘re not a prcweciitlng body and had 
no funds. The State of N(‘\v Jersey failed to appropriate any money for the 
ef)inmlssion of Immigration, and the work was carried on n« we put the money. 

Commissioner O’CoNNET.r.. Was there no other means of prosecutln;? them 
In the State? 

Mr. Cf.KLAND. Yes, sir: hut we wore a body to invcstljrate, and we turned 
over n jtood deal of our sfutf to the local authorities. 

CoinmissIoruM' 0 ’<'on\m,i.. Is it your oi)itiion tliat that situation would fol¬ 
low pretty ftenerally in the employment ai'encies throufthout the country? 

Mr. Oi.Er.ANj). Tliroujrliout the country? 

(’ouunlsslot)er OToNNKi.r,. Vos. 

Mr. ri,E7,AM>. I (lon'l htiow as to that. I \\ould licsitate to make a statement 
unh's.s I liad Ihoroutrhly puie into it. 

Commissioner 0 ’(’onnei.l. Y<ui say \\hen you were actin^r for The Younjt 
M(*n’s (^liristian .Association in Chica^'o tlje jirrani^enamt was that your expenses 
wiTe to eoine out of tlie money fluit was secured from employment? 

Mr. CucrANi). A’es, sir. 

Commlssjotior O’Covnki.i,. If you had luillt up th<‘ bti'<incv;s enoutth to make It 
pay protlts, wouhl you have Kot all the prnlit? 

Mr. ('’i.Ei.AM). No, sir. Aftm- salaries ami expenses wen* paid anythin',' addi¬ 
tional went to tlu' assoelnl ion, to the jjiaicrnl fund. 

Commissioner <1 a]uu:tson'. Are there any questions? 

CninmlssioniT Ia';\Nox. T \\anL to a''k om' <}U(‘s|jon. Ikudutps it is not iiist 
perlitM'nt, either. T understand yoti are eonnocfo<l with some prison-reform 
ass(Kla(lon at the pr<‘sont lime? 

Mr. CiEi.Axn. A'es, sir. 

Commlsslorua’ Lkxxox. TTuve you jriven any eonsidorat li»n to the matter of 
Ke<Mirlntt employment for convicts when tlu'Ir t<'riu expires? 

Mr. Ci.Ki AM). No, sir. 

(Aunmissloner Lknxon. Not at all? 

Mr. Oi.K.nAxu. N(', sir. T ha\e only been a month on the y*h. 

(’ommissloner I.knnox. That is all. 

Conuni.sslomT (J xiuunsox'. 'riial is all I have. 

Mr. Leisrksox. T will call Mr. March. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES E. MARCH. 

l\Tr. I.rrsrr.sox. M’ill xou slate ymir n.inte. ithmse? 

Mr. M\uc>i. .laiiH's 1'. Man h. 

Mr. T.kisfuson. W'dI yen state your huslnovs, ]>l<'as('? 

Mr. Maiu'U. I am iu tlie real estate bimim-ss now? 

Mr. Letsehsox. How lonj; have you been in that luminess? 

Mr. Maucti. I'ixe or six y(‘ai*s. 

Mr. Leiskksov. Prior to iiiat time vou were In wimt business? 

Mr. idAUcii. I fnrnislied tlie men for lh(‘ Hrlt' Itailroad. 

Mr, Lki.skkson. A’ou furnished the men for the Erie Itailrond? 

Mr. March. Acs, sir, 

Mr. Leisfrson. Yon were in the <'mploymont imsiness? 

Mr. MAUcir. A'es, sir. 

Mr. Lei.skhsox. You liaxe not Ihm'h connected- 

Mp. Makcii. My brotbm* rims it now. 

Mr. Leiserson. You turned It over to your brother? 

Mr. March. Yes, sir; hut T am responsible for everything that poes on there. 

Mr. Leisersox. You are still connei’teil with that business? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. In connection with your employment business, do you also 
have a commissary business? 

Mr. March. On the road; ye.s. 

Mr. Lkisebsow. On the rond? 

Mr, March. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Rbiskr.son. Will you explain to us liow your employment business Is run 
wltB the Erie? Do xou have a contract with the railroad to furnish the men? 
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Mr. M.vecu. I liiive be<>n there about ^8 years, arid we establlslieil stores for 
the convenience of the men. 

Mr. I.EisraisoN. Before you came to the commissary department, let us talk 
I bout the furnishing of the men. Do you bare a contract with the Erie Itail- 
road by which you supply the men? 

Mr. JlAHCii. No, sir; not OAnctly a conlract. We luaer drew up any contract. 

Mr. LKiSKRgo.N. How do you mean, then, that you supplied Ibi'm, when you 
say you supiilied for the Erie Railroad? 

Mr. Makcu. I MiMit on the road us an usher lir.st; llion I went as train slarler, 
i-onductor; then the time camo when Ihey used a great deal of labor, and they 
iuit me In charge and allowed mo to juit in a commissary, but 1 never had any 
written contract. 

•Mr. I.EISKR.SON. The Erie Railroad asked you to supply them with men? 

Mr. MAKt’ir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lkisf.kson. Do .ton have tlait privilege exclusively? 

Mr. .Maui 11 . Yes, sir. 

Mr. l.iasKiisoN. No one oKi'? 

Mr. JIIKSII. Oil, well, there are four or live of us. 

Mr. I.nisKiisox. tl'iicre are siuiie others? 

Mr. JlAia if. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I.MISEKSON'. Do you hate to ]Kiy for the pritilege? 

.Mr. M MICH. No, sir. 

Mr. I.iasKiiso.N. Was there an.tlliing [laid lo you for supplying the men by the 
coiiiiiany? 

Mr. .\1aiicii. No, sir, 

.Mr. I.KisniisoN, You cliargcil llie men how iniicli for llie fees? 

.Mr. .AIaik 11. .According to the law 10 |ier cent of the first iiioiitli's salary. 

Mr. l.KisEKsox. M hat ttas tlie salary ? 

.Mr. Mtitcii. Soineliiiics Ijil.;?.'), sonietiiiies -VI .Id, .<11)0. 

Mr. I.Kisi Rsox. A day? 

Mr. iMaiich. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. l.i.isi.u.soN. ?ou charged tlieiii 10 tier cent of llie first month's salary? 

.Mr. iM Mil II. Yes, sir. 1 do not chaige always Ihe full amount, aial some¬ 
times do E 't chillg(' tliem any. 

Mr. I.itisi inoN. You are jk rinilteil to charge tip lo 10 tier lent? 

Mr. Maiich. Yes, sir. .Vccording to tlie law. 

.Mr. l.Eisrii.soN. .Miout how many do you sn|i|)l.v a ye.ir'' 

.Mr. Maiich. Of ciairse there are times when we neter charge anything, any 
money at all. Many times. Jleii go llii're and work for years; when tliey go 
a second time we neter take a .second lee, never make a secoiiil charge. Work 
fer 2.-1 years. 

Mr. I.KisEiisoN. What kind of men do you supply? Track laborers? 

Mr. Maiich. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. l.EisEiisO-X. If you send a man to work on tlie Hack, say this year-- 

Mr. M MICH. Y>s, sir. 

Mr. l.EisKiisox. .And lie works tliere three or four monihs- 

Mr. March. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Leisekso.n. .\nd the gang break.s up and hi' comes liack to tlie city and he 
comes back to your office again, two or three iiionth.s later, if ho goes out on the 
Erie Railroad,’you do not cliarge him again? 

Mr. March. If he is an old man, ye.s, sir; 1 do not. 

Mr. Leiherson. Yon neyer cliargo a .seennd fee? 

Mr. March. No, sir. Never eliarge a second fee. 

Mr. I.EisERsoN. So tliat it Is customary among employment agencies? 

Mr. M tRsii. Well, I do it. Esrieclally the old men. We are glad to get tliem. 

Mr. I.Ei.sERSoN. How many are there of tliose old men? 

Jlr. March. JInyhe an average of one thousand or two a year? 

Mr. I.EISERSON. Do you keep a record of all your old men? 

Mr March. I do not keep a recoril, hut I know them pretty well. 

Jlr. I.EISEBSON. You would he able to toll 1,000 of them, or 2,000 men who 
hove worked on llie Erie road within the last year? 

Mr. March. I have a good memory. 

Mr. Leisekson. Suppose you bad a matter of dispute, and a man came and 
said, “ I have been on the Erie Railroad lust year." 

Mr. March. I keep a record. 
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Mr. LEiaEKSON, Vou never charge them a Bocond time? If he came the 
second year? 

Mr. March. I would not hay that. 

Mr. J.Ki.sKtt 80 N. How about it? 

Mr. March. We never cliar^^e n man If he left his work and came back 
within a week or 10 days or a monflL I never charge him. If he comes back 
in a year or so, then ho is a n^nv rmin. hut I do not charge him as much a.s I do 
the new man. We always cliarge him much less, and .some of them we do not 
clmrge anything. 

Mr. Lkiskrson. This railroad docs not i)ay you anything? 

Mr. March. No, sir; nut a iM*nny. 

Mr, l.KKSKusoN. About how iimtiy <Io yim supply a joar? 

Mr. March. May he l..^»00 to 1,^)0. 

Mr. l.KisKR.soN. Does your brother do that now? 

Mr. Mmich. Not for tlu* lust eight or nine inontlis. Alxmt 200, I guess. 

Mr. I.KisKusoN. Ordinarily about 1,500 or 1.800 a jear? 

I\Ir. M\rch. Ves, sir. 

Mr. I.KisKuso.N'. Do you also supply other railroad.s? 

Mr. M\rch. No, sir. 

Mr. Lmskrson. You <1o Hus (‘\<-lusi\eli ? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Iau.skrson. How ninny of >ou are there there? You and your brother? 

Mr. Maik h. Yes. 

Mr. Lkiskrsov. Do you iiav«‘ clerks? 

Mr. iMauch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. T.kiskr.son, How many? 

Utr. aMahch. Five or six. 

Mr. lacisKR.soN. Any others? 

Mr. I\l\R<’if. About 10 ins])ectors. 

Mr. lausKRsov. liisjieclors? 

Mr. M\r('ii. Ves, sir. <Io uji and down the rojul nn<1 look out for the welfare 
of the men. 

Air. Lkiskuson. Those men go out on the railroads. Do they hoard them¬ 
selves? 

Mr. March. Th(»s' that can hoard tliemsohes, all right ; but those that can 
not. we lune to juK a conumssary .store in. 

Mr. laasru.so.N. What nationality are the> niosll>? 

Mr. March. Well, for the last two or tiiree ,\ears it lias boon almo.st half 
Americans, easily lialf Ani(*ricniis. 

Mr. l.KisKRSoN. About half oi llu'iu are Americans? 

Mr. Mvrch. Yes. sir. 

Mr. lacisKRsoN. l>o tlu* Americans board themselves? 

Mr. IdMK'U. No, sir. 

Mr. Lkiskrson. They do not? 

Mr. March. It is hard to gid them .starle<l. You have to fee<l them before 
they go. 

Atr. liKiSKRSON. Art' they tin* ngiilar tvpi' of American hol>o? White men? 

Mr, AIarcii. No. sir; there are some InHdligent follows among them. 

Mr. Deiserkon. y<»u do not mean U) say the American hobo is not intelligent? 

Air. March. What 1 nuMin is tliat you might tind 10 per cent or 5 per cent of 
the fellows don’t want to work, but I call tliose fellows hoboes because they go 
out for a ride. 

Mr. I.KISKUSON. Tlie only jxdnt I want to make is the general term for those 
men who regularly work on the railroad. 

Afr. March. Yes. sir. 

Air. liKisKKSON. Those known as holH>es in the West? 

Air. AIarch. No; not all of tliat ty|M\ 

Air. liEisERSoN. The white men do not lK»anl themselves? How’ are they 
boarded ? 

Afr, Mabch. By tbe commissary department of the store. 

Air.* I..EI 8 ERS 0 N. What dot's the commissary consist of? What do you do when 
you soy you establish a commissary? 

Mr. March. Whatever they oeotl, such as cormxl beef, roast l>eef. or any¬ 
thing I can can. 

AIr.,LEisEBsoN. How almut slet'plng quarters? 

Mr. March. Some places we have houses and some places we put them in 
cars with iron buBlts. 
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Mr. Leisebjson. Iron bunks V 
Mr. March. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. Ami tho houses have iron bunks? 

Mr. March. Not all. We make them buy eot.s whore we can. 

Mr. Leiserson. You make tho men buy cots? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. Does the company supply tlie cars—the bunk cars? 

Mr. March. V<'s, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. Docs it supply tho bunk liouscs? 

Mr. March. No, sir; 1 build them myself. 

Mr. Leiserson. You have to build houses for tlieni ymirseif? 

Mr. March. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. lUit the cars would 1 m:> furnisluHl l)y the company? 

Mr. March. I put the bunk cars in myself. 

Mr. Leiserson. Would you have to pay the company for tlie cars? 

Mr. March. No, sir. 

Mr. I.EisERsoN. So you have llireo cars—now llic bunks —or <lo you cliarge 
the men for sleepin^j:? 

Mr. March. A dollar, and we jrive tlioni oil, a s^o^e and a lamp free. 

Mr. Leiserson. Also feed them? 

Mr. March. Whatever they want to buy. 

Mr. Leiserson. You don’t hn\e so much per wcH'k? 

Rfr. March. No, sir; whal»‘ver they j;ot. 

Mr. I.EisERsoN. Who (kK‘s the cookint;? 

Mr. lifAKC'H. They do it Ununselvcs. 

Mr. Leiserson. Are the arran;;(*inents ia llu‘ hunk houses? 

Mr. March. TIk' stoves; ye.s. 

Mr. Leiserson. Or do they cook outside? 

Mr. I\1 aR('H. In tlie summer tinu' tlu'y c<H>k outsi<le. 

Mr. Lkiser.son. You have no rejjular cook employed for tlieni? 

Mr. March. No. .sir. 

Mr. TiEisLRsoN. Now. Aou huA<“ $l a laontli for hiinkint^? 

Mr. M ARCH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. il:i\e >ou any idea about what it cdsts the men on an aver- 
to l)oMd? 

Mr. MARt H. Whatever they buy. Some jiay J?.") a month and some i»ay $0. 
The American, of course, is a little lii;:li(‘r ; luit most of liicm pay aliout $5 or .$(>. 
lint, of course, they buy outsnJe. 1 can not stoji them—but they ro to any 
of the other grocery .stores, t(X), and if they want meal or anything like 

that- 

Mr. I.E 18 EUSON. That is, If there i.s a store in the neighborhootl? 

Mr. March. Vi's. sir. 

Mr. Leiserson'. Ordinarily they would have to (h‘})eiid up<*n you? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. Can you us an idea of the pricers that you oliarge as 

compared- 

l^Ir. March (InterruiUing). Yes, sir; I couliln't gi\o jou that iic<'ording to 
the price li.st. 

Mr. I.EiHERSON. (’an you furnish tin* comrais.slon with a copy of the price list? 
Mr. March. I will .send tln-m a pri<'e list. 

(Mr, March later submitted a i>rlce list which is pnnHsl as an exhibit.) 

Mr. Leiserson. And you will addrt^ss it to the cNmimlssIori? 

Mr. March. Yes, sir; I will. Tliere is another thing 1 want to state. I never 
allow liquor in any of those jilaces. 

Mr. I.E 1 SER 80 N. Liquor is prohibitesi? 

Mr. March. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Leiserson. Any religious services? 

Mr. March. Why, where they can go to church, they go. Some places they 
have to walk 3, 4, or 5 milt's, you know. 

Mr. Leiserson. Now, what other charges do you have besides the bunking 
and the commis.sary? 

Mr. March. Nothing else. 

Mr. Leiserson. Hospital fees? 

Mr. March. No, sir; I never went into tliat. 

Mr. Lfhaerhon. Do you supply towels for the men? 

Mr. March. No, sir. 

Mr. Lbisebson. Or soap? 
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Mr. Makch. No» sir. 

Mr. LEiNfciiwm. They have to buy it? 

Mr. Mauch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lei.s?:ji 80 N, Or If they feel the nee^l of a towel they come to you? 

Mr. Makcu. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Lkiserson. WluU, do you ^i'e lu the bed or bunk? What do you furnish 
It with? 

Mr. March. In t!ie bunks—tnndrosseH. 

Mr. Lethekson. Mattresses? 

Mr. March. Some of th<‘m, and some of them they prefer to fill their own 
innltress, and buy tlie straw. 

Mr. Lfjseuson. And ><iu sell tliem the straw? 

Mr. March. Wliy, 1 let them buy it wherever they can themselves. 

Mr. Lkiserson. Ve.s; but onllmirlly you are out on the road- 

Mr. March. Whenever they can not K'et it I furnish it; yes, sir. 

Mr, Li-isKitsoN And jou sell them the straw. But In the ordinary camp you 
have a multress? 

Mr. Mari H. Yes. 

Mr. laciHEHsoN. Jt is all sewed up? 

Mr. March. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Lkikkhson. 1>o tlii'y use tlnit year afl<w yt'nr? 

.Mr. March. No: 1 ^niess not. 

Mr. FiEisEP. i^N. What proslsion. lia\e you fm* cleanliv^ the inattres.ses? 

Mr. Maiu'H. Well, we have a man, Hie storekeeper—lie Is supfKised to liavo 
lliem tke thlnjrs out and clean them out eM*ry Sunday. Tliat is the rule— 
tliey Imve got to clean tlicir (luartcr.s aiul all llu' bunks must bo cleaned every 
Sunday. 

Mr. Lkiserson. M'liat jiroNision <lo jou lia\o fur seeing that the rule is 
enforced? 

Mr. March. TIk* man in charge, the storelo'opor. 

Mr. la-.isKiisoN’. I>o(“S he take all of IIumii out? 

Mr. iMaiu h. Oh, no; tlie iium on Sunday. 

Mr. TjKiskrson. The men luivo to do it thcmsuUcs? 

Mr. Mari ir. Yes, sir. 

l\fr. Lf.iskkson. lias he atiy p<nver to force them to do It? 

Mr. March. Why, ho does tlie best lie can. d'lu'y do it for their own oon- 
venlenee. 

Rfr. IvEisERHON. But ordinarily they do not feel Inclined to do that? 

Mr. March. Well, (hoy generally do it; in the last live or six years, especially 
wliere—take all (lie plaei's where I have had to build those liouses, with all the 
linprovenieius, with rumilng water, and iuM-essari<*s in the liouse. Make (hem 
do It. And my hrotlier maUrs (he nieti <lo it all over the line; and if they 
don’t, we scare them once, and if they d<*ii’l do It Huai. why. we fine them. 

l\fr. I.EisKRsoN. AVlnit do you eliarge in those houses? What <lo you charge 
the men? 

Mr. March. Same Hdng. 

Mr. Leiskrson, ."fl a mmuli. 

Mr. March. Y^es. 'I'liere an* j<ome- Imuses where those improvements are 
going In that wo charge .$1.50. 

Mr. liEiSFRisoN. What Is that? 

Mr. March. The houses where wi* an* putting the improvements in that the 
board of health wishes put in. 

Mr. Leiskrson. What do you consider inii>rovements? 

Mr. ^March. Toilets, and so on. 

Mr. Leiskrson. Tlie others don't liave any provisions for toilets? 

Mr. March. Some places don't have any; it is impossible. 

Mr. liEiSKRsoN. Don’t you dig any vaults? 

Mr. March. Oh, yi^s; we dig those t'cssponls like you know. But in those 
houses we are putting up. places here. We have got to Iniild them up to date. 

Mr. Lkiserson. Are all your camps In Hie State of New York? 

Mr. March. Not all of them; no. 

Mr. Leisebson, Is there any authority over you that exi>ects yon to find if 
the camps are in a sanitary condition? 

Mr, March. Yes. sir, 

Mr. J..RT8KBSON. W'ho Is it? The hoard of health? 

Mr. March. Yes—wherever we may 

Mr. Leiserson, The State board of health or- 
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Mr. March. The board of health—take Garfield, the board of health of that 
town. They come after you. 

Jlr. LE 1 SEB 80 N. Locally? 

Mr. March. Yes, sir; and you have Kot to put up houses. You have Kot to 
i;o to the department, the same as New York. 

Jlr. Leiserson. What else do you have besides mattresses m eadi hunk? 

Mr. March. We don’t have anything. 

Jlr. Leiserson. Do the men have to get their own blankets? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. Have to pay for them? 

Jlr. March. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. Now, If I were a hobo without any bisk'lothliig, and 1 came 

inio yonr ofiice to-day- 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Lkiser.son. And if you had work on the Krie Itailroad I would bo cdTered 
Ikpw much a day? 

Mr. March. Well, now wo are only paying .?!1.‘25. 

.Mr. Leiserson. I would be offereil only a day? 

Mr. .Mari It. Y’es, sir; that is all the pay. 

Mr. Lkeserson. How many hours a ilay? 

Mr. .March. Ten liours. 

Mr. Leiserson. In order to get work I would have to pay your fee? 

Mr. March. You don’t hare to pay anything until pay day. 

Mr. Leiskrso.n. lUit, 1 mean, after I got the job, I would have to pay you one 
or two. or how inuny dollars? 

Mr. M.vrch. $2. 

Mr. Leiserson. Out of that .$1,215 a day. 

Mr. March. Y'e-s. 

Mr. l,EisEU.S0N. It would he .$-1,5 a month? 

Mr. March. Y'es. sir. 

.Mr. 1. EMERSON. No; $10. 

.Mr. March. About. 

Cbalrmun (Lvhretson. llow do you make It, when there are $’2i’i days lu the 
luoiitb, at $1.2.5? 

.Mr. March Well, they work Sundays, too. 

(Ibiilrimin >'• irreison. How iIo they clean the hunk houses, then? 

.Mr, March. I don’t say they work every Sunday. 

<'omiuls.sloner Garretson. Just lu Feliruary. 

Mr, March. Oh, they make extra lime, too. 

Mr. Leiserson. The average wage would In' about $3.5. 

Mr. Mvrch. Thirty-five; well. It would be mere than that. They work extra 
time. They are paid" so much an hour—12* cenls, and some days lliey may work 
11 hours. 

Mr. Leiser.son. That would be from $3.5 to $10 a luontb? 

Mr. March. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. Out of Hint be pays you -$2 for a fee? 

Mr. March. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Leiser.son. Then be has got to pay a dollar a month for bis bunk? 

Mr. .March. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. Does hi' have to buy the niattri-ss? 

Air. March. Y'e.s, sir. 

Air. Leiserson. YVhnt does he pay for the mattress? 

Air. March. Well. Just nliateyer they cost me. 

Air. Leiserson. Well, how much? 

Air. AIauch. About $1 

Air. Leiserson. Why do you say just a« much ns they I'ost you? 

Air. AIabch. Because we don’t make anything on the nintiriisses. 

Air. Lei.seeson. You don’t make anything on the multres.scs? 

Atr. AIabch. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Leiserson, Any of them buy blankets? 

Mr. AIabch. Y’es, sir. 

Air. Leiserson. How many? 

Air. AIabch. Well, they buy one; It Is a double blanket. 

Mr. Leiserson. How much is that? 

Air. March. About $1.7.5; double blanket. 

Mr. Leiserson, Any think else that they ordinarily have to buy? 
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Mr. SlARtH. I oiiJy tell the truth abnut It. Whatever it l.s necessary that they 
want to bu.v. llecause the loss they btiy the Ic.ss trouble I have; but whatever 
they want, if they want a pair of bool.s or shot's, they order them; that is, after 
working a month or so tliey buy whatever they like. I don’t restrict them. 

Mr. IntTSKusoN. Do tiicy have to pay their railroad fare up to the Job? 

Afr. March. Ko, .tlr. 

Mr. Dkiskr.so.v. Isn't that ever done? 

Mr MABcir. No, .sir. 

Mr. Lkiskkmov. What hoconic.s, after the man tpiits hts Job, of those blankets? 

Mr. March. I think they take tlioin with tlieni. 

Mr. I.EisKiusoN. Onlinarily he takes them with liirn? 

Mr. March. Yes, air. 

Mr. l.KiSKUsoN. it.I many i>co|i1e come into your oflioe with blankets—inat- 
tres.soa? 

Mr. March. Plenty of them. 

Mr. I.KisKRHON. 'i'liey carry them around? 

Mr. Maiich. Yes, .sir; plenty of them. 

Mr. i.Ei.sKU.soN. Have you any idi'U of the frequency with which the men 
quit? 'I'ake jour ordinary cajnp. Aixnit how many men would you have there? 

Mr. Mabcii. Well, some 10 and .some- 

Mr. I.EisKusoN. Taki' jour biggest camp; how many do you have there? 

Mr. Mabch. .\l>out 25 or 30. 

Mr. I.F.isnii.soN. (Irdlnarily how' many men do jon send up there every week 
In order to keep going? 

Mr. March. I woul<ln’t send any, unless .sonuiiisly leaves. 

Mr. t.KisKRsoN. Ilow' often do lliey qud? 

Mr. Mabcii. Whenever llii'y get jiaid. 

Mr. IjKiskkson. Kvi-ry pay day ordinarily then' are empties, and you liave 
to ship up another gang? 

Mr. Mabcii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. i.Kisi'.ii.sov. Wliat I wanted to know is wlii'u a man work.s one month and 
pets his pay- 

Mr. March. Y’es. 

Mr. l.KisEBsoN. And comes to the city and hlows It In and conies hack for 
another Job. I want to know whether you charge him another fee? 

Mr. Mabcii. No, sir. 

.Mr. T.kisbb.sos. Never? You are sure alMiut that? 

Mr. March. Not If I see him iny.self. I never do. 

Atr. l.KisK.BSoN. You are not sure hut what your clerks may? 

Mr. .M.vbch. They may sometimes. 

Mr. I.KisKBsoN. if we can lind places In your reconis where they sometimes do 
cliargi'- 

Mr. AIarch. Sometimes. 

Mr. I.KisF.Bsov. Ilf course, now' that you are out of It, out of the business 
practically, you would not he in a iiositlon to see them. 

Mr. M.arch. No. 

Atr. l.EiSEBSo.v. Now, ordinarily tliis class <if laiair diK'S w'ork only about a 
month, iloesn't It, or two months? 

Air. AIabcii. No; oli, no; no. 

Air. IjEI.serso.v. AVell, a large nuinher, say, when pay day comes disappear, 
don’t they? 

Mr. AIarch. Not many of them. Some. There may lie 2.5 per cent. 

Air. IjEiSEnsoN. What proiiorllon dlsapiieur, would you say? 

Air. AIarch. Twenly-llve or 30 per cent. 

Air. Lr.tsEUSOS. Ahout 30 iH'r eoiit dlaapiM'ars after pay day? 

Mr. AI.arch. Yes. 

Air. I.EISEU.SON. What proportion do j'on think W'ork more than two months? 
Have you ever had any occasion to Inquire into that? 

Air. March. IIow' long he 1ms workcil? 

Air. liKisEKsoN'. How long a man works on these railroad Jobs? 

Air. AIarch. Well, some of them work for mo for the last 20 years, 15, 10, 5. 

Air! I.*;i8ERaoN. I am not speaking of some. I am speaking of the ordinary 
camp. Will you And In an onlinary camp a man w'orking, the average man 
that is w'orklng there for many iiioiitlis? 

Mr, AIarch. VVell, they work si.v or seven months, and then, of course, when 
they reduce the force, why, those that can be kept at work work the year 
round. 
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Mr. Leisebson. Thirty per cent quit at the end of the month? 

Mr. Mabch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leisekson. That goes on month after month? 

Mr. Mabch. Well, most of these fellows, you know, when they get the money 
they get to drinking and blow it la 

Mr. I.eisebson. That Is wliat I ineaa 

Mr. Mabch. The steady citizen, he don’t The good citizen don't Ue stays 
on the .lob. 

Mr. Leiseeson. Would you advise a good, sober citizen to go and do that 
Kind of work? 

Mr. Mabch. Somebody lias got to do the work. Anybotly is a good citizen 
who- 

Mr. Leiseeson. Does lie have to do the work under tho.se conditions neces- 
sarliy? 

Mr. March. Well, I suppose they can’t do nothing else until they accumulate 
a little money. Then they go Into business. 

Mr. I.Ki.sERsoN. llow much could they accumulate on the wages and what 
they have to pay? 

Mr. March. Well, some of them save—I know lots. You take my people, 
tlioy are pretty saving. I can show many of them In busimsis—that is, in tlie 
last 10 yenra—that used to work for me. 

Mr. I.EiBKnso.N. I want to get tills statement ntiinit what beeomes of the 
goods they buy, the goods like bedding and blankets. Do lliey liave any 
pillows? 

Mr. March. No. 

Mr. I.ErRERHON. W’hat is that? 

Mr. March. No. 

Mr. I.KI.SF.U.S0N. Nothing like Hint neces-sary? 

Mr. March. No. 

Mr. I.EIBERRON. And those things, do they ordinarily pack them up amt take 
them with them? 

Mr. March. 'Phe mattress they burn up when they get tlirough. 

Mr. I.EisEii.sov. They burn It up? 

Mr. Maeih. Yes. 

Mr, Luskiisoh. t’an’t they soil them back to yon for anything? 

Mr. March. I would not lie allowed to take them back. 

Jlr. r.KisuisoN. 'fbat means when the next gang come.s up tlicy will have to 
bu.v a whole new outfit? 

ilr. M.vrch. Yes. They would not have to, but-— 

Mr. Leiserson (inlerrupling). That Is quite .sanitary. 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Leisersoh. Also makes more sales? 

Mr. March. That Is not all, at all, because they arc unfit to use. 

Mr. Leiseeson. And how about the blankets? 

Mr. March. They take them with them. 

Mr. Leiseirson. Take the hlankot.s with them? 

Mr. March. Ye.s. 

Mr. Leiserson. Ordinarily they carry them around wltli them? 

ifir. Mabch. Yes. 

Mr. LKtsEESow. Can you give us any kind of idea what food these men ordi¬ 
narily eat? , , 

Mr March. Well, we send up, as I told you, corned beef, roast beef. In 
cans, and macaroni, Italian elieese for the Italians, and pork and beans. 

Mr. Leiserson. All canned stuff? 

Mr. March. All canneil stuff. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. No tresli meat at ail? 

Mr. March. They can get it outside if they want 

Mr. Leiserson. They would have to go to a village or somewhere. 

Mr. March. Well, some places a wagon comes along. 

Mr. Leiserson. Mostly canned stuff? 

Mr. March. Yes. Macaroni, of course. They do their own cooking. 

Mr. Leiserson. Do you have many cases of trouble, stomach trouble, on 
the part of the iii«i? 

Mr. March. No, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. What do you do in case a man Is sick? 

Mr. March. Take him to a hoepital. 

Mr. Leiserson. What hospital? 
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Mr. March. Well, wherever there Is a hospital near, or we take him to 
the eoiiiiiaiiy’s doctor. 

Mr. Lei.sebso.m. Does the compan.v pay for tluit doctor? 

Jfr. March. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiseeson. And yon charRo the man nothing? 

Mr. Mabch. No, sir. 

Mr. Leibekson. When It nuns does a man gel paid for the work he does? 

Mr. March. Mo.st of them do if Ihey .slay out with the foreman. 

Mr. Leiserson. I know, hut ordiunrily a man getting $1.25 a da.v, If they 
have a rainy day wlien there i.s no work done, he does not get that $1.25? 

Mr. March. They generally, nio.st of I hem, get it, of they stay with the fore¬ 
man, but If they go and stay in Ihe eamp Ihey would not get It. 

Mr. Leisek.son, What would Ihe I'oreinan want to take them out for? 

Mr. MAiu'Ft.'lle generally l.ikes them out and stays under the station while 
It rains. It don't rain ull day somctime.s. 

-Mr. t.EisnisoN. Soinelinu's il do<'S. 

Mr. March. Then they don’t go out. 

Mr. Leiskii.so.n'. If It rains so hard in the morning the ground is hard and 
they can not work, they don’t go, do they? 

Mr. March. No; but If it stops riiining they go out and get paid. 

Mr. Leishrsos. ]’,y the hour, they get 12} voids? 

Mr. March. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leim.rson. I am trying to eid out jour loss of time on account of the 
weather, and besides this a mouth- 

Mr. AIahch. Soinelimes. 

Mr. Leiserson. Besides Ihe lee lliat comes out of It and tbo bedding they 
have to buy, Ihey also lose time on ai'count of the weather. That is what I 
wanted to get. 

.Mr. March. Ve.s. 

Mr. Leisirso.',-. I.et mo ask you a question that may he rallter theoretical 
from your point of view. Do you think that tlio slliiaiioii in Ihe oainp, these 
arrnngenienis that yon have of sending men to eamps. and then living In 
those eondlllons, and working for these wages, is desirable? 

Mr. AtARCH. Well, I don’t see. Some tinu'S you can not put tbera any other 
place. 

Mr. I.EISEESON. Do you think that is necessary? Can you get along with 
anything else? Could you bate It otberwi.se? 

Mr. M.arch, No; I ilon’t SCO bow, at some points you can. 

Mr. Leiserson. W'ouldu’t it be po.ssible, for instance, to pay men S’* and 
$2.50 a day? 

Mr. March. Certainly it would. If they got heller wages. Certainly. 

Mr. Leuserson. Wonldnt it be possible, fi>r iiisiance. to have the company 
funilsh the board to the men? 

Mr. March. Well. Unit t never I don’t think lliey could control that. 

Mr. Leiserson. Do you know the practice in lumber camps? Did you ever 
supply men to the woods? 

Mr. March. No; I moor did. 

Mr. Leiserson. I,umber cnnips imy ,$,1," and $1(1. 

Mr. March. If yon want my kiea, and I llnnk it is a very good one - 

Mr. Leiserson. I think before wo get to tlnit—the lumber eamps pay $36. 
$40. and $46 a month. 

Mr. March. Yea. 

Mr. Leiserson. And furnish (lie board? 

Mr. March. Yes, 

Mr. Leisejison. Themselves? 

Mr. March. Y’es. 

Mr. ijtlSERSON. And the lodging? 

Mr. Mabch. Yes, 

Mr. Leiserson. And charge nothing at all for that. Now, wouldn’t It be 
possible—that Is the lumber camps In the Northwest. Wouldn’t it be possible 
for the Erie Railroad to do the same thing? 

Mr. Mabch. Well, some of the men would not work. 

Mr. Leisebson. And then you would get a better class of men there, wouldn’t 
you? 

Mr. March. Some of the men they claim it costs too much to boanl that way. 

Mr. Leisebson. They don’t board; the company gives the board for nothing, 
at $36 a month. ■)' 
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Mr. March. That would be all right. There would bo no kick there; hut 
the other way. 

.Mr. Leisebson. Let me get the Idea you started to give us. 

Mr. JIaech. I say to-night we send 100 men, and in the morning when we 
got up there wo feed them. I don't want to make it n little hard for them. 
They won’t give anything, but I do tliat for them. Do that for them, when 
they first get there, but out of the 100 I get maybe 2!i or 30 or .'l.". The others 
g(> to the State roails or the farmers, or other jobs and I lose a great de-.d 
during the year. I lose at least $2,000 or $2,1500. 

Mr. Leisebson. Do you get a profit on the whole business? That Is, at the 
end of the'year, ordinarily, you make a profit, don't you? 

Jlr. Maiu'II. Not so much as iieople think. 

Mr. Leisebson. Have you any objection to giving the amount? 

Mr. March. Yes. Last year I could tell you I lost about $1,(K)0 a month 
since December. 

Mr. Leisebson. I mean ordinarily you make a profit? 

Mr. Mabch. Had about 300 men; didn’t use half; well, about 150 and 100 in 
the winter. 

Mr. Leisebson. You would not stay in the business if it wa.s not profllable. 

Mr! M.vroii. If I did not have the buildings on that road i would let my 
brother get right out. 

Mr. Leisliuson. Tp to the present time you bale made a normal—what you 
consider a fair profit? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. I.HSEIISON. That is to .say, the total buaincss tliat you lm\e done has 
brought you a profit so wlien these men i|uit jou, and did imt do the work, and 
heat you out of tlie board that you gaie llieia when jou fed thorn, the other 
fellows who paid the fee, paid for it all, didn't they ? 

Mr M viicH. That offsets some; yes. 

Mr. Leisekhon. Tliat is to say, you hail llie iirolii, mi it was not you that 
liKl, iiul tlie otlier fellows tliat you clmrged it up. 

Mr. March. Thiy liave to pay according to tlic law. 

Mr. Leisebson. Yon make your fws large ciiougli in order to gel a profit, and 
it miglit be if all tliese )ieople iictuiilly paid for everylliing you gave them, your 
prolirwould 1.0 so liigli llial you would lowor your loos? .MIglil it tiol? 

.Ml-. M MICH. You know I liave got 10 inspectors tliat liave to lie paid for to 
go up and look after the welfare of tho men. 

Mr, I.Ei.sKRsoN. All I am trying to make of tlie point is tliat you make a 
profit on your liusliiess, a reasonable profit, wliatever it is, and It is not you 
tliat is paying for the los.ses, liiit tlie otiior fellows who pay you the fee.s; that 
is tlie idea. 

Mr. March. Well, tliat offsets it some. , 

Mr 4 IjKIserson. No'v. you lui\o some Idous us to \vh«it you think ought to bo 
clone to improve conditions? 


Mr. M.\k< H. Yes. 

Mr. LEISKR80N. Will you give us your ideas? 

Mr Mabcii. Just as I told jou \\ith (Iie.se men. You got them, you know, 
and 00 ptw cent haven’t got a Jiemiy in their pocket.s. 

Mr Leisebson How much do you tliink ordinarily tliat you could have if 
YOU went to work under tlio.se conditions? That is, liow mucli could thore be 
left of $1.25 a day, with money lost when It rains, with a $2 fee, and paying 
the board and buying your beildlng? 

Mr. March. Well, they have some left. 

Mr. Leiseeson. How much? 

Mr. March. AVell, I think you would have $1.') or $18 left If you got $3.) 


or 

Mr Leisebson. If you worked a month, ns you said. In order to make $40 
you would have to work overtime and Sunday, and If you worked a month that 
way, away from the city, living In camps, you would want to spend some of 
that’ money on amusement and recreation. . t i .. n.i. o 

Mr March. I don’t think those fellows look for amusement. I don t tlilnk, 
and with hard work. I workal in this country for four years for my board 
and clothes up In the northern part of the State, and I did not Imik for 
amusement. I had to get up at 4 o’clock In the morning, on a farm. That to 
doing something. 

Commissioner O'Conkeli.. That to quite amusing. 
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Oommisslonw Baluird. You could hear the birds slug In tlie j^rlng. That Is 
pleasant. 

Mr. M.vbch. Vos ; you bet it Is. 

Commissioner 0'Coknei.l. You say they reduced the wages to $1.K5 on tie 
Erie Itailroad? 

Mr. JI.VBCH. What? 

Coitunls.sIoner O'Conneli* You say .$1.25 Is to be tlie rate pahl? 

Mr. Mabch. They reduced It last February. 

Comnil.ssloner O'CoN’NKt.i,. Still lower? 

Mr. March. No. In February the rwluced from—In neceralH-r ^om $1.60 
to $1.50. Then In February they reduced to 121 cents an hour. 

Mr. I.EisEBsoN. You stall'd, In your opinion, tlie conditions of these camps 
could not be much ImproviHl. 

Mr. March. Yes; tls'y can be Improveil. 

Mr. J.EisHiisoN. What we want 1o know hs what RUggestion.s have you for 
Improving them? The one you suggestisl ivas the Stale lioard of health, or the 
local board of health might comiH'I jou to iiut up bolter houses and give more 
air space and so on. 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Leisebbox. Wlint other things would you suggest for improving condi¬ 
tions? 

Mr. MAiiCH. Well, keep their qiiartors clean is one thing. You know, even It 
you have a man go Into the plaee as you said-- 

Mr. I.ElsEitsoN. Could you keop it I'lean wltlioul shoots? 

Mr. M itieit. No. 

Mr. Leisrbso.x. I ineau they wimld have to spend more money for htiylng 
sheets. 

Mr. March. That is w hat that would mean; yes, sir, 

Mr, l.EiSKiisox. If they needed .soap they would liaie to spend more money? 

Mr. Mitirii. Well, the soap tlii'y liuy. 

Mr, Leiseh.sox. Lot mo givo you this. Don’t you tliiuk It the fact that the 
men who live so cheaply, they haven’t any sheets, don’t very often use soap, 
don’t often got a hath and so on, and that that has something to do with their 
willingness to work for $1.25 a day? 

Mr. hi \Rrii. Well, If the men hullt these huildlngs and paid for them them¬ 
selves, then ihey could have bathtubs, so they could take a bath. 

Mr. Leisekson. Why couldn’t they do that in all cases where this work Is 
done? 

Mr, March. You could not got 25 per cent lo do it. 

hir. I.F.tsKRsox. Why couldn’t you? 

Mr. Mahiui. Well, (lie only thing you could do would he to Issue a rule and 
discluii'ge (hem if (Iiey did not do ((. Tlieri you would he accused of discharg¬ 
ing the men. 

Mr. l.Ei.sKii.sox. The hoard of lioaKh coinpolled yon to put in more sanitary 
housos, (liiln’t i(? 

Mr. Mvrcii. Yes. sir. 

Mr. IjcisERsoN. Wouldn’t It lie possible for (lie lioard of health to compel the 
company to put In sanitary condlKons, to put In shower batlis, etc.? 

Mr. March. Yes; but If you got (he men to try—had a law that these men 
should lie compelled or they would he dlscliargeil--- 

Mr. LeirIcbsoh flnterruptlng). The rule Is strictly eiiforcwl Just the same. 

Mr. March. Yes; you do tliiit and I will he very glad to see It done. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. Do you know cases where this has actually happened? 

Mr. March. No ; I do not. 

Mr. LEisratsoN. Well, It Is very often done In some of the western comps 
where the companies themselves put up shower baths and put up special build¬ 
ings for tlie men for amusements and have graphophones there, and any 
man who violates the rules with regard to cleanliness Is discharged, and it Is 
effectively oontrolled. 

Sir. March. That Is all right, but yon can’t do It In the case of these men— 
can’t do It now, because these men may complain they were discharged for 
being put out of the gang for something, and they get dissatisfied, and I 
never done that In m.v life. I always waiiteil to get the men to stay ns long 
as they can, because I would rather hav’e the old men, not breaking the new 
ones In all the time. 
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ilr. Leisebson. If I go up to one of your ouiuixs, as quite often happens, n 
man walks along the road and meets the cainiw and gets a job there, then do 
I have to pay you lor the accommodations in the commissary just the same? 

Mr. Mabch. If he comes along there, sure. 

Mr. Leiserson. Then, besides that, Is the office fee diHlncteil—that is, the 
labor-agency fee? 

Mr. March. Sometimes is and sometimes Is not. 

Mr. Leisebson. Who decides whetlier it shouhJ ho or should not? 

Mr. March. Well, if a man in town, wo neviT do, 

Mr. Leiserson. That Is, if he does not live in your commissary. 

Mr, M.VBCH. I im'un if he is a man living in town lie inlgliL ha\o come along 
and wanted a job, you know. 

Mr. Leiserson. Then ho would work there and live in the town? 

Mr. March. Yes. Those fellows we never charge. 

Mr. Leiserson. But a hobo or a man wlio walks along the track- 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. Comes there and gets a job on his own uccoiinl; he finds it 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Letseu.so.n. Resides charging him the ordinary (Hunmlssary fiK* $2 Is 
deilncteii for an ollice fee for you. 

Mr. March. We charge him only one-half, not all of the fee. 

Mr. LmsERsoN. Rut you do make a charge. 

Mr. March. Y^^s. 

Mr, Leiserson. Cln whal i>rinciple do you charge the office fee? 

Mr. March. That is the law. 

Mr. Leiserson. That Is wliat? 

Mr. March. That is the Intelligence fee, ami h(‘ knows. 

Mr. Leihehson. Ami he found the job biiaself, didn’t he? 

Mr. March. He comes up to one of my represcnlarives. 

Mr. Leisersox. He comes to one of your represonlalives who Is there and 
nei‘ds men, and he asks him for a Job and the man hires liim? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. Ami he gt>es to work? 

Mr. March. Yes. If he lo li\e In tlio cars ami wants trust we charge 
him. 

Mr. Leiserson. Tlien >ou charge him the office fee just the same? 

>Ir. March. Hne-half. 

Mr. Leiserson. The same as if you had found the man here and sIiIpikmI 
him up there? 

Mr. March. Yes, sir; but those that live in town we <lon’t. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. Suj)po'<ing wlxai the Kne Uallroad Co. rfshiced 
the wage of the track men from $1.60 to $1.25 the truck men went on strike— 
or is this a reduction? 

Mr. March. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’ Connell. Would you furnish men to take their places? 

Mr. March. Never did. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you <io It? 

Mr. March. No; I do not, heruuse generally there would be a good deal 
of trouble. Nobody would go, ami you would have to tell the men and nobody 
^vould go. 

Mr. Leiserson. As a matter of fact, the men do not strike, do they? You 
have not had any cases of strike? 

Mr. March. I have had very little trouble. 

Mr. Leiserson. When the company says the wages are coming down from 
$1.50 to $1.25 n large number left? 

Mr. March. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Leiserson. And you supplied others; there Is no strike. 

Mr, March. If there Is a strike I do not, because you have to tell the men 
what it Is. 

Mr. Leiserson. But those men don’t strike, they just quit? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. They get their pay and quit? 

Mr, March. Yes. 

Oommissloner O’Connell, Pld you get any notice from the Erie Railroad 
Co. about the time or shortly liefore tht'se wages were reduced to ascertain 
whether you could gather a number of trackmen? 

Mr. Mabch. No, sir. 
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Comnilssloner O’Conneli. Was then* a Kcnei-ally larger application for men 
after the wages had been reduce<l? 

Mr. March. They do that every your, reduce tlie wages, but not ns low. 
1 newer remember their reducing them to ,$1.25 In about eight years. 

t'ommlssloncr O’Connei.i,. Don’t tliey raise them occasionally, then? 

Mr. March. I have been arguing with tlie company to raise them now be¬ 
cause it la hard to get nam. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Do you furnish employees for any other riillroail? 

Sir. March. No. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEtr.. Only the Erie Raiiroad? 

Mr. March. Ye.s. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. You furnished 1,.500, you .say, last year? 

Mr. March. Maybe over. 

Cotnmis.sioner O’CoNNEi.r.. One thouanml five hundred or 1,80(1 I think you 
said last year. You keej) an olllce in .New York witli several employees? 

Mr. March. Yes. Of course I have oilier luislness of my own. 

(Vimmlssloncr O’CoNNEr.i.. Carried on in that office? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Con'Nei.l. Resides tlie employment business? 

Mr. JIarch. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner O’('' 0 NNEi.r.. Do you keep jour hooks separated? 

Mr. March. Yc'S. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connet.l. What has lieen Ihe gross Income from your em¬ 
ployment business for that year? 

Mr. MAHCir. Last year it was very little; I coulil not (ell you off hand. 

Commls.sloner 0'(’o.\-nei,i.. You say timt Ihe cost of opemtlon, lioweAcr, was 
greater than Ihe receipts? 

.Mr. MAHCit. Yes, it was; because there wasn’t so tunny mim (unployed, and 
we have been to a lot of expense, and (here is a lot of loss im Ihe storekeepers. 

Commissioner O’CoN.xKi.r.. Do you furnish females at all? 

Mr. March. No, sir. And I have great trouble with the storekeepers, too. 

Commissioner O’Connei.f.. Did you hear tlie statement of the gentleman jvho 
I>rc'ceded you regarding the conditions of camps In Jersey and the employment 
agencies? 

Mr. March. No, sir; T did not. 

Commissioner O'Cox xki.i.. You didn't hear him? 

Mr. M ARCH. I was outside. 

Comml.s.sloner O’Conakt.i.. He made tlie statement that Ihe conditions the 
<-ommission in\estlg:ilitig over tlieiu' found was not moral, by fin.v means, 
and very had, Indicating that some of these tigencii's were opi'ratlng for im¬ 
moral purposes. 

Mr. March, I guess (hero is nothing like flint here. 

Commissioner (rCoNXKii,. llaA-e you any Idea as to jvliothcr that jA’ould 
prevail In a free employment agency to any extent, if at all? 

-Air. JIarch. I could nol say. I knoAV tlu>re is a lot of ageneios. There is 
some agencies in Mullierry Stre<‘t that tried to got me often In troulde. They 
bring a gang of men to tlie office and they take the money, ca.sh, $3 or $4 
from them- 

Mr. Letseeson (Interruptingl. Wlio did? 

Jtr. March. Some of tlu'se agents, 

Mr. I.eiserson. Private agents? 

Mr. MAReii. And tlien they laud tliem right in front of my offloe and then 
they run away, and then tliey come in and say, “ We were brought here,” and 
I said, “IVlio brought you,” and I limk at the pniier and I know where they 
belong, anti I miule reports on them, and they went for them, the commissioner 
of llceascs. ATay times they did that. There is a lot of them there that way 
that should not have any license, bt'cause in the first place they never In the 
world give you service. They get 10 or 15 men and haven’t got any Jobs for 
them. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.t.. Do you keep your books so you can ascertain as 
to whether that portion of your business operation, the commissary depart¬ 
ment, Is profitable or not? 

Mr. March. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i. Did you lose or make on your operations of that 
business last year? 

Mr. March. Well. "<* made a little, not very much last year, but this winter 
there has been tf^oss since December, because some of the camps charge—I 
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have a storekeeper In every camp, and sometimes only two or three men In It, 
they lay oft so many men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In an ordinary year would your profits be greater 
from the commlsssary than from the employment business? 

Mr. Mabch. The commissary? 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. Would the profits from that operation be greater? 

Mr. Maech. No; because, as I said, we might ship UK) men to-night, and 
there was only 25 or 30 stayed. The book shows they went out, but they did 
not stay. 

Mr, Leisekson. But you got the $2 from them? 

Mr. SlARCH. Oh, no; you never get that until they get work. 

Mr. Leiserson. Do you never “ cop ” your fee before you send the men out? 

Mr. March. Very seldom. 

Mr. Leiserson. What do you mean by “seldom”? In what proportion ot 
the cases do you get the $2 before the men are shipped out? 

Mr. March. There might be a few Italians, say, but none of the other class. 

Mr. Leiserson. Ordinarily you deiluct It from their wages? 

Mr. March. As I told you, they haven't got even 5 cents to buy a loaf ot 
bread before they go. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the company collect your money, or do you 
collect It? 

Mr. March. The company makes deductions on the road. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Holds It out ot the wages? 

Mr. March. The commissary and everything else, or if they get cash from 
me or something like that. If a man wants .$l or $2 cash, I give It to him. 

Mr. Leiserson. How often are the men paid? 

Mr. March. Twice a month. 

Mr. Leiserson. If a man quits before the 15th day, say, or the 1st, If those 
were the two days, do they pay them off right away? 

.Mr. March. Just as soon as they can pay him. But, you know, on lots of 
roads- 

Mr. Leiserson. Does he have to wait until pay day? 

Mr. March. Not it he gets his slip. 

Mr. Leiserson. I know; but ordinarily does he get paid? 

Mr. JlARCH If he leaves the work himself and don’t notify the foreman, he 
will have to wait, because he has to report to some office; but If he gets a slip 
he la paid the very next day. 

Mr. Leiserson. If he Is fired and gets his time, he will be paid the next day? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. If he wants to quit, has has to wait until pay day? 

Mr. March. Oh, no. 

Mr. Leiserson. How long does he have to wait? 

Mr. March. As soon as he reports he has left the Job. 

Mr. Leiserson. That he will report to whom—the foreman? 

Mr. March. No ; he has to report to some office, and sometimes he comes to 
my office. He has to report to some office, and sometimes he comes to our office. 

Mr. Leiserson. He will have to come back to New York and report to your 
office? 

Mr. March. They Jump on a freight and come In. You know, as I told you 
before, they drink, and they get on a train, and the foreman don’t know they 
have gone at alL 

Mr. Leiserson. You run clear out how far on the Erie Railroad—to Ohio? 

Mr. March. I got one or two camps there, that Is all. 

Mr. Leiserson. But you do have places there? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. I,Ei 8 ER 80 N. If a man quits that place, he can not - 

Mr. March. If a man quits that place and goes to the superintendent, he 
can be paid right off. 

Mr. Leiserson. Where is the superintendent? 

Mr. March. Eight there. 

Mr. tasERSON. You mean to say the foreman has money right there? 

Mr. March. Oh, my, no; not the foreman, but he gives him a slip and sends 
him to the superintendent to get a voucher. 

Mr. Leiserson. Where is the superintendent? 

Mr. March. All along the line. 

tfr, IjasEBsoN. On each Job? 

Mr. March. No; the place may be Salamanca. 

S8Sl»-8. Doc.m 84-1— vol 2-^22 
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Chall'inan Gabbetson. Superintendent of what? 

Mr. Makch. Of the division. 

Mr. Leisbkson. He has to go to the division point where the superintend¬ 
ent's office Is? 

Mr. Mabch. If he wants to quit, he tells the foreman, and then this Is sent 
In to the superintendent, and they send up a voucher and he Is paid off. 

Mr. Leisersos. He has to wait until this comes hack? 

Mr. Maech. It takes a day and a half. 

Mr. Leiserson. Is that the highest you have ever heard of It taking, the 
time—the necessary time that Is ever taken, a day and a half? 

Mr. March. Soniotlnies they did not report for their time mayhe for 10 days 
or a week. 

Mr. LEtsERsON. They did not report? 

Mr. March. I have men come In, return, that skipped or went to some other 
job; they Ju.st came In since last .Septernher. 

Mr. I.EtsEitso.v. And he did not get any pay? He lia<I not collected his pay? 
Mr. March. So I gave him a letter to the treastirer and he went and got his 
check. 

Mr. Leiserson. Ordinarily a man out on the road loTiy wouldn’t he have to 
come Into New York City to get his pay? 

Mr. March. No; If he had di'inandcd his pay there, no, sir, 

Mr. I.Kisi'.R.soN, He quits himself? 

Mr. M«rch. Yes. 

Mr. I.Ei.suRsoN. Then the regular foreman would have to send In his time, 
and he would have to wait from one to thn'c days until he gels it? 

Mr. March. Not two or throe days; as .soon as he gels the voucher. 

Mr. Lki.skrso.n. Then It u'oulil lake—whatever it would take, during that 
time, he has to pay you for the hoard and for the commissary? 

Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. I.nisERsoN. Even though he is not working? 

Mr. March. Pay for tlie commissary? 

Mr. Leiserson. Huring that time? 

Mr. March. If he get.s any stuff, but very .seldom they get any. 

Mr. Leiserson. Isn’t It necessary, or Is it not necessary for the men to come 
to the city to got their pay? 

Mr. March. Not those that notify the foreman; no, sir. 

Ifr. I.EisERsoN, Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Maik'H. I am positive of It. If they notify, they can get paid right there. 
Mr. I.EisER.soN. lint the foreman hasn’t the money. 

Mr. March, lliit he send.s a slip to the superintendent for a voucher. 

Mr. Leiserson. Every man, iiceording to that statement—you think we can 
A'erlfy this statement? Tliat every man thnt quits his job of his own accord, if 
he will tell the foreman he can get his pay there by waiting until the check Is 
sen! in nnd his time Is sent in and comes back, and that may take a day or two? 
Mr. March. Yes. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. And there Isn’t any exception? 

Mr. March. Unless they leave and do not notify the foreman, and come to 
my office or come to Jersey City, or things like that, and they send to the fore¬ 
man nnd get the time, and make the votioher out. 

Chairman Oarretson. Isn’t it a fact that every hunk charge on the railroad, 
on the Erie Hnllroad, Is .fl..')0 a month? 

Mr. March. lYhat? 

Mr. I,Ei.sEsoN. Isn’t every hunk charged on the Erie Railroad at $t„50 a 
month? 

Mr. March. No, sir. Not for those thnt don’t hoard, don’t pay .?L50. Those 
that don’t buy any provisions, don’t board. 

Chairman Garhetson. Isn’t btsiding sold over nnd over again? 

Mr. March. Not In my commissary; I guess not. 

Mr. Garketson. It is sold In the other commissaries? 

Mr. JiARCii. That I don’t know. 

Chairman Garrktson. What hapiiens to the men who do not patronize the 
commissary? 

Mr. March. Nothing thnt I know of. 

Chairman Garbetson. Isn’t his relation with the company severeil pretty 
quickly? 

Mr. March. No. I tell you, that for tlu- Inst three or four years there 
the commlssarlet^. they don’t pay very much on account of the storekeeper. 
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They Steal more than this. I keep as little os {K)ssn)le, uiid give them nil the 
privileges they want. 

Chairman Gakwetson. The labor agency Is r\in ns a business proiwsltlon, 
and the commissary Is a philanthropic proposition? 

Mr. Maech. I tell yon there Isn’t much profit. 

Chairman Gabbetson. Those men are not discharged for not patronizing 
the commissary? 

Mr. March. No, sir; not In my camps. 

Chairman Gaubetson. Well, you domlnale them very hugely? 

Mr. March. I dominate It? 

Chairman Gabbetson. I mean the era|doyment there. Do you furnish most 
of it? 

Mr. March. No, sir; tliere are four others. 

Chairman Garretson. Have you ever had any trouble with the board of 
health you have referred to a nundrer of times? 

Mr. March. Tho.se houses they have notified me to build according to (he 
law, I did. 

Chairman Gabbetson. What happened before you built the houses? 

Mr. M.abch. I never had no complaint. 

Chuiriniin Gabbetson. Never had any complaint? 

Mr. Mabch. No, sir. 

Dlniirman Gabbetson. There never had been any complaint against your 
camp conditions that brought about the building of the houses? 

Mr. Mabch. No; but whenever I got a complaint I always complhHl with it, 
always atteuiled to it right away. 

Chairman Gabbetson. What constitutctl the ground of complaint? 

Mr. M.akch. Oh, I never had any to amount to anything. 

Chairman Gabbetson. They just sent them without any ground for com¬ 
plaint? 

Mr. Mabch. I say, I never had many complaints. 

Cstnimlssloner ItAi.i.ABa. Vou said that they very often took freight car.s 
and put bunks in freight ears? 

Mr. Mabch. Yea. 

Cornmis-loner It.vi.i akd, 'J'lie hunks usually are two high, I suppose? 

Mr. Mait !I. What? 

Commlssmiier Haleabd. Two high, one nhovc the other, two tiers of bunks? 

Jlr. Mabch. Y’es. 

Commissioner Baelabd. .And how many hunks do tliey put in an ordinary 
freight car? 

Mr. Mabch. According to tlie length of a car; .six or elgid. 

Commissioner Ballaed. Six or elglit vlouble luinks. Tliey would hold Ifi 
or 14 or 16? 

Mr. Mabch. No; four on a side, eight nitogetlicr. 

Commissioner Ballaed. Four on each side, four double bunks on each side? 

Mr. March. Yes; eight men; that is all you can put In. 

Commissioner Ballard. Eight men, or 16 men In 1 car? 

Mr. Mabch. Eight; some cars you can't put In so many;—six. Some cars are 
shorter than others. 

Commissioner Ballaed. Is that hecatisc the other end of the car Is used 
for cooking purposes? Part of tlie car? Do they cook in them on the stove? 

Mr. March. The center of tlie car usually Is used for that. Most of tliem 
cook on tlie outside In the summer time. 

Commissioner Ballaed. You spv'ak of tlie prices In the commissary. Does 
the railroad company, any railroad oflicer, have any right to Interfere In the 
trices that the commissary shall charge? 

Mr. March. Have any right? 

Commissioner Bali.abd. Y’cs; do they sttf any price you shall charge for 
goods? , . , 

Mr. Mabch. I charge—not as I wish; no. 

Commissioner Ballaed. What rate? 

Mr. Mabch. I charge original prices. I will send the list down to-morrow. 

Commissioner Ballaed. I mean by that, how are those prices arrived at? 
Do yon charge 10 per cent or 40 per cent advance? 

Mr. Mabch. I charge so much per pound for each article, whatever It may be. 

Commissioner Ballard. I mean a certain price? 

' Mr. March. And the list Is sent to the storekeeper and he has to comply 
with It 
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Commissioner Ballabd, The railroad company docs not have anything to do 
with It? 

Mr. Mauch. No, sir. 

Commissioner B.all.\ed. You speak of men being allowed to buy meat and 
other tilings outside the commissary? 

Mr. March. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner BALt.ABD. Of course, they have' to pay cash for that? 

Mr. March. Sometimes they do; sometimes they get credit. 

Commissioner Ballard. How can a man have any cash and take care of 
his cash? 

Mr. March. I said, after they get their first pay. 

Commissioner Ballard. After he gets the first pay, where could he keep 
his cash, sleeping In a bunk with a tot of other people? 

Mr. March. Well, they do; they keep It with them. 

Mr. I.EiHERso.N. That Is all, thank you. If you will supply us with your 
price list? 

Mr. March. Yes; I will. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH MAYPER. 

Mr. I.EisERSON. will you state your full name and offlclal position, Mr. 
Mayper? 

Mr. Maycer. .Joseph Mayper. I am at pre.sent general secretary of the 
legislative committee of the North American tivic I.eague for Immigrants. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. How long have yon been In that position? 

Mr. Mayper. Since January 1, this year. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. Prior to that lime you were wiiat? 

Mr. Mayper. For the year before that I was acting chief Investigator of the 
New York State Bureau of Industry and Immigration. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. For a year? 

Mr. JIayper. For a year, 10 months, In full charge of this work, and for 2 
years prior to that I was supervising Investigator In that bureau. In fact, I 
was with the bureau since Its creation. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. For three years, then, you have been connected with the 
New York Bureau of Industries and Immigration? 

Mr. Mayper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I.EISERSON. And, then, since .January of this year you have been with the 
North American Civic I.engue for Immigrants? 

Mr. Mayper. Yes. 

Mr. Leiserson. Will you tell us what the purpose of the bureau of Indus¬ 
tries and Immigration was? 

Mr. Mayper. The New York State Bureau of Industries and Immigration 
was created October 1, 1010, after an exhaustive Investigation by the New 
York State Immigration Commission for the purpose of providing for the wel¬ 
fare, distribution, eilucatlon, and protection generally of the Immigrants and 
the alien residents of the State. 

Mr, Leiserson. Among your duties there was to Inspect private employment 
agencies? 

Mr. Mayper. Not directly. We had a certain power which gave us a right 
of entry. Of course, the commissioner of licenses had direct Jurisdiction. 

Mr. Leiserson. And you had power also to Inspect and Investigate common- 
labor camps? 

Mr, Mayper. Yes; all labor camps In the State. 

Mr. Leiserson. Now, with the present North American Civic League for Im¬ 
migrants, what Is the purpose of that organization? 

Mr. Mayper. Until January of this year this league was doing somewhat 
similar work to the bureau In New York and New Jersey, and was known as 
the New York and New Jersey Committee of the North American Civic League 
for Immigrants until last October, officially. Last October—at the beginning 
of this fiscal year—It w-as reorganized for the purpose of undertaking le^s- 
latlve work throughout the Nation for similar purposes—protection, distribu¬ 
tion, education and the general welfare of the Immigrants. 

Mr. Leiserson. Now, then, your duties led you to inspect labor camps? 

Mr. Ma-yper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leiserson. Did you make an Investigation of the camjis in the State of 
New York? 

Mr. Mayper. Fol* three summers I supervised the work; I went out very fre¬ 
quently and saw a number of them. 
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Mr. LEI8EBSON. Did you have occasion to visit any of the camps of the Erie 
Railroad- 

Mr. Maypee. I did. 

Mr. Leisekson. Can you tell us anything about the conditions there that 
might add anything to what Mr. March has atate<l? 

Mr. Maypeb. I was very glad to hear from Mr. March that the conditions 
of his camp had improved during the past three years. That Is quite cnulitahle 
to the bureau. When we first started on our work we dlvUtol our plan of 
Inspection In accordance with the various seasonal Industries carried on In 
labor camps—railroad works: public works, like barge canal and aqinuluct 
camps, cannery camps, and some that were more permanent, like brick yards— 
well, they are temporary. In a way—and quarries, and possibly one or two 
other subdivisions of that nature. In connection with the railroad camps, we 
found what Mr. March has testified to: That during the summer months, 
largely, they were In full sway: and during the winter months, when the main¬ 
tenance camps—as they arc called—are In operation, unires there Is some emer¬ 
gency which requires a large camp. The maintenance camps are generally more 
or less permanent, and have from 2 or 3 to 10 men In each. The construction 
gangs, which are larger camp.s, during the spring and summer and early fall 
usually have much larger gangs, possibly from 125 to 150 men or ev<‘n more 
than that at times depending upon the amount of work to be done In that par¬ 
ticular district. The scope of our investigation was not only to examine Into the 
sanitary conditions—living conditions—of the employees, hut also to find out 
the system of charges and deductlon.s—the system of employment and what re¬ 
lationship the man, whom the police are pleased to call the padrone or the 
labor agent, as they desire to call themselves, had, first, with the employee: 
and, second, with the company for wdiom the employees were working. I’er- 
haps. if I take up each division seriatim, you can see just what I mean. Taking 
the sanitary conditions, first: 

The board of health did require the Erie Railroad Co. to pull down all the 
shucks at a place called Tort .Jervis along the Erie llallrond, after we had 
made several vigorous protests. We have some pictures of this camp In our 
office—at least, we did have in the bureau office, and I am sure they are still 
there- 

Chairman (Iabretson. As It was? 

Mr. Mayper. As it was. 

Chairman Oarretson. That Is a picture In the past tense, tl.nughter.1 

Mr. Mayper. Yes, sir: and we found there were 25 or 30 hovels In this par¬ 
ticular place. I use the word “ hovels ’’ advisedly. They were boards, and ohl 
pieces of tin and Iron, put together by the men themselves almost Invariably, 
In a large hollow. Port Jervis, by the way. Is a coaling station for the Erie 
Railroad, and these men were working along the road and also in coal yards, 
and It is a fact that a number of them tcstlfiisi to us under oath that they 
put up these shacks themselves—without windows, bad air, and very foul 
smelling, and very poorly kept. Yet they were charged $1 a month by the 
commissary, They had to pay rent for something they put up themselves. 
The tin and boards were picked up along the railroad, as they testified: and 
through their own manual labor they put this shack or hovel together. Usually 
they are so small that not more than two people could sleep in one of them. 

In addition to the bunks there had to be a stove for when It grew a little 
colder. Port Jervis was more or less permanent, from the fact that It was a 
coaling station, and there was absolutely—as I recall It now it was three 
years ago when they made the Inspection—and absolutely there were no sani¬ 
tary provisions of any Importance. That Is, the actual housing quarters. 

Mr. Leisehson. How many men were there? 

Mr. Mayper. Sixty or seventy: somewhefc there. 

Mr. Leiseeson. No toilet facilities whatever? 

Mr. Maypee. There were a tew toilets In a very filthy condition: and one of 
them, I remember particularly on account of the fact that It was filletl with 
feces, and It was absolutely Impossible to enter the place. The railroad people 
to whom we protested felt that It was not one of their duties: that the whole camp 
situation, commissary, emplo.vees, and sanitation had been turned over to the 
labor agent or padrone, and that he was responsible. We got Into communica¬ 
tion with the labor agent, and nothing was done, or very little was done. 

Mr. Leiseeson. You had no power of compelling them? 
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Mr. Mayteb. No ; we had no power. Our only power was to Investigate and 
recommend necessary legislation. Prior to that time there was no State 
authority to make any Investigation of any kind, and no one really knew what 
the conditions were. 

Mr. LkisEnsoN. Is there any authority now in the State that has power to 
look after- 

Mr. Mayeb (Interrnptlng). There Is. Early last year, In the early part of 
Gov. Sulzer's administration, at any rate, a pultlic-liealth council was appointed 
by the new governor. The puhlio-heallh council entered into a very long Investiga¬ 
tion of the health conditions of tlie State. I appeared before them with rela¬ 
tion to the labor-camp situation, and as the result of the agitation at the time, 
and their recommendations, the State departuamt of health was reorganized so 
as to divide the State into 20 sanitary districts under the direction of 20 sani¬ 
tary supervisors supposc<l to be doctors and physicians and sanitary experts of 
some kind. And these divisions were all over the State, and It was the duty 
of the public-health council, which was created at the same time, to indicate or 
devise rules or regulations which should enter into a sanitary code which gave 
the commission full power of law, and the sanitary supervisors, to enforce the 
sanitary cwle nlth regard to labor oauip.s. 

Mr. I.KisuusoN. Has that been done? 

Mr. Maypkk. I am advised in conferences with the public council that they are 
now working on it and have been, and that they feel that action will be taken 
very shortly. Some oilier action lias, however, already gone through. That was 
the industrial board of the dopartniont of labor. They were given last year 
supervising authority over tlie living quarters in the camps connected with fac¬ 
tories. Now. under that designation the cannery camps wore directly under 
tlielr supervision, and possibly the brickyards; but the cannery camp.s, at any 
rate. They reiiulred immediate attention, and last year members of the indus¬ 
trial board, rcpresentullvos of the canners, and myself had several conferences; 
and early this year we linally agreed uiion an Industrial code, providing mini¬ 
mum sanitary re<udrementa for all cannery labor camps in the State. This 
is now In print, I thiidt, and will be pulilishcd very shortly. It has been passe<l 
on deflnllely, I unilersland, by the public board of health, and it will be certain 
and dellnlte, and provide for proper dealing with those camps; and, possibly, 
with the exception of California, this Stale is the first to do that thing. 

Mr. Leiserson. In regard to those camp.s where they have doulile bunks—one 
up above and one below—did you Und in your Investigation that the lower bunks 
were often ju.st tlie tloor? 

Mr. M.vyi'EU. Not so much In the bunk oar.s. That is more or less true In the 
shacks and in the tarred-paper shai lis tliat they jiut up for tenqiorury construc¬ 
tion work. In the hunk cnr.s it is raised .slightly. 

Mr. I.EiSEEsoN. A statement was made here by Mr. Carpenter, the ex-manager 
of tlie National Employment Exchange, that they never could get enough men— 
never, under ordinary circumstnnce.s—for construction work of this kind. Do 
you think that tlie conditions of emiiloynient, ns you found them, had anything 
to do «1th the unwillingness of the men to go to that kind of work? 

Mr. MAYi'En. I don’t think it was the most important, or the only cause; but 
It certainly was a contributing cause. I know from conference with the engi¬ 
neer of maintenance of way of the D. E. & W. Railway last year that they 
needetl a numlier of men and could not get them during the summer months. 
That was largely true last summer on aecount of the considerable highway con¬ 
struction work being carried on in the State. And men were scarce for two 
months or so during the .suninior. 

Mr. Eeiseuson. You heard Mr, March make a statement that the class of men 
going to these onmps were ordinary drunkards and men who do not have any 
money left after they are out of work a few days. Do you think that the reason 
that they are In that condition is heciiuse they are drunkards, or do you think 
the conditions have anything to do with making the men drunkards? 

Mr. Maypeb. I won’t concede that tliey are drunkards, In the first place. 
Some of the American hobo type that come there may possibly be of the drunk¬ 
ard type: that l.s, those whom we may classify as drunkards, to some extent. 
But the labor camps are filled largely—and this is true of all lalmr camps—they 
are filled largely by foreign labor. In rather a rough sketch that I have made 
in the inspection of 180 camps last year, I think. In the proportion of about two- 
thirds, using a general average or proportion, about two-thirds of the employees— 
In round figures, about 100,000 employees—were foreign laborers in the labor 
camps of the StaWf and the foreign laborers ore not drunkards. They are men, 
as you know, who come here to earn some money, and they save what they can. 
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Mr. Lkiskhson. Did you make any InvestlKatlona then intended to aliow that 
these foreign laborers were acquiring tlie liablts of tin' ordinary American hol«) 
after working in those camps a certain length of time? 

Mr. Matpeb. No, sir; we did not make any such an Investigation; I am afraid 
I could not qualify In that way. 

Mr. Leisebson. Are you prepared to make any statement to that effec't? 

Mr. Maypeb. I don’t tlilnk I am. I did want to suggest about the system of 
charges that obtains In the labor camps generally. 

Mr. Leisebson. For commis.sary? 

Mr. Mavpee. For commissary; yes, sir. The statement was made lliat trans¬ 
portation charges were not paid liy the men. That is true it they work in tlie 
camp. This is generally the rule if they work in the camp for I lie whole 
seaSon—if it is three montlis or four months—but If they leave their employ¬ 
ment before tlie work at that particular place lias been completed, the trans¬ 
portation charges wlilch were advanced by the railroad company, by means 
of a clieck whicli the labor agent has gotten, the amount is deducted. That 
is generally practiced. 

As to the commissary charges in the camps for supplies, I would think that 
is one of the matters tliat rrs|ulrea the strongest kind of supervision and action 
by anybody that may have the authority to take such action. The system, as I 
gatlienxl it, from the inspection of several roads—I am talking of railroads 
just now; this is somewhat true in other camps as well—tliere is a storekeeper 
at a camp wliich is large enough to have a storckeeiier. The storekeeper at 
the most gives each employee an ordinary little grocer’s book as a pass book. 
Wlien they purchase anytliing, when a purclnnso is made, tlie storekeeper notes 
the amount, without date, wiUiout de.scrlption of the tiling purchased, but Just 
the amount uniler tlie nnniher of tliat laborer. Id, 20, or TO; no name or address 
or anything else. Sometimes tliey have the name. It the purchases are made 
over a period of 10 days there is no way of distinguishing wlilch purchases 
were raaile on any one day, I.*), 20, 12, alongside of each other; tliere is no pos¬ 
sibility of checking it up. Tlie commissary at tlie same time makes an entry 
in tlio little iKHik which Is In the po.ssessloa of the liihorer, if he has such a 
book, and he returns the book to tlie laborer. The lalsirer is very freipiently 
very Illiterate, can not even renil figures, and doesn’t know wluit is inarkod 
down tliere, and must go to ids friend if he wants to cheik it uji—some one In 
the camp v. no may be aliie to read. At the end of tlie I.") days the .storekeeper 
makes a charge account for each man; doi's not itemize it, excepting No. 10, .$2, 
No. In, .$10, and sends this sliii to tlie labor agency In New York, the hihor 
agency O. K.’s it and sends it to the railroad company, and that amount Is 
deducted from each particular check. That has proven the source of a con- 
sldcrahle number of complaints filed wltli n.s, and in checking up we find it 
Inqiossible to clieck up. 'Tiie storekeeper may charge anything he pleases, and 
may deduct anytliing lie pleases, and tliere Is absolutely no recourse. 

We liave had offices do tliat. In fact, a certain minimum amount wa.s de¬ 
ducted every week, anyway. In one instance, In my recollection—not on the 
Erie—it was required that at least .$.3 be purcliaseii every week from the com¬ 
missary department. Even if tliat amount was not purchased it was deducted. 

Mr. l.EisEusoN. Three dollars was dislucterl? 

Mr. Maypeb. Three dollars was deducted for commissary supplies. On ex¬ 
amination of tlie books at one time I found that the amount wliich they had, 
wdilcli two or three laborers had purchased one wi-ek, totaled $2,2d, or $2,30, or 
$2.70, and the balance was simply added on to niako it up to $3, or a little 
over—.$3. That Is being done still in a number of camps. 

Mr. Leisebson. You also have had some experience in regard to emiiloyment 
offices? Are you in position to give us any criticism of tills plan? Or would 
you prefer to give that to tlie commission In writing? 

Mr. Matpeb. Perhaps I can make it clearer by not going Into it in great detail 
at this time, if you will. 

Mr. Leisebson. Very well. 

Mr. Maypeb. Our committee has had some legislation along the same lines, 
has proposed some legislation along tlie same general lines. Early In 1011 the 
league started to gatlier information, whatever information they could on this 
question of the dl.strlbution and aid of the Immigrant, as It relatisl to the Im¬ 
migrant, and as the re.sult of their study for about two years, early In October 
of this year we had drafted three bills, a series of tliree bills, which were 
submitted to the Federal Department of Labor; secondly, regulating all cm- 
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ployment agencies doing Interstate business; and third, all steamship ticket 
agencies. 

Mr. Leisebson. We have had Copies of that. I would like to know what Is 
your criticism of this, so far as you have any? 

Chairman Oabbetson. Can not you ask that that bo Kubinitte<l In writing? 

Mr. Leisesson. Suppose we have that in writing? We have got to get 
through with a certain number of witnes.sos. 

Mr. Mayper. There arc several matters that I think I can possibly submit 
to you In that way. 

Commissioner Uauard. Did you get up that report on the camps? Did you 
have to make a formal report on camps of New York State? 

Mr. Maypeb. That Is found In the report of the New York State Bureau of 
Industries and Immigration. 

Mr. I.EISEKSON. We have copies. 

Commissioner BAi.i.Am>. Was the report on sanitation printed? 

Mr. Maypeb. That Is not printed. It has been drafled, and decided upon, but 
it la being printed. 

Commissioner Bai.i.abd. I,et us have a copy of It, please. 

Mr. I.EISEKSON. I will see that you get It. 

Mr. JIayi'Eb. There Is one one thing I might add, If you are Intere.sted; that 
la, regulation of employment agencies doing Interstate business. There are 
many compl.tlnts received along that line. 

Mr. I.EisER.sOiN. Wc have developed that. 

Mr. Maypeb. Yes. 

Mr. I.Ei.sEBsoN. Any of those sugge.stlon3 that you have we should be very 
much obliged to you if you would give them to us In writing. 

Mr. Maypeb. Very well. 

Chairman CAunET.soN. That will be all. 

The hour for conference Is up, and the conference will reconvene In the 
morning. In the chamber of the board of estimates, upstairs, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Commissioner Hakkiman. 1’i‘rhaps you better announce the sublect. 

Chairman Oarbei'son. On the subject of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Socialist Party, and the Industrial Workers of the World. 

(At 4.S0 o’clock p. m. an adjourumeut was taken until May 21, 1014, at 
10 o’clock a. m.) 



EXfflBITS. 


BSESSLEK EXHIBIT. 

Tlio Intent of t!io proposetl measure is primarily to Incroaso the (-fflclency of 
Inl)or agencies, and by a proper cooperation between tliom and etuitial clearing 
lioiises. to connect tlie laborer with the job. There la no doubt that the bill 
liresents many commendable features and that it will Increase and Improve 
the facilities for closer cooperation betw-een employer and employee. It shouhl 
increase the confidence of employers of labor In labor agencies, and by pro¬ 
hibiting a registration fee, it will on the other hand likewise Increase the 
confidence of the workingmen in such agencies. 

Among the purposes of the proposed bureau Is the following: ‘ To do every¬ 
thing that Is possible to aid In securing the fullest application of the labor 
forces of this country.” Such purpose invests the bureau with a broad scope 
and implies the recognition that the unemployment situation may be amelio¬ 
rated. What, It may be aske<l. Is the most Important factor In maintaining 
what Is known ns the reserve army of the unemployed? The most generally 
recognized cause Is seasomil variation of business activity. According to the 
census of 1900, among nia.sons and plasterers, more than one-half were out of 
«ork a portion of the year. Of brick and tile makers, nearly one-half were at 
times unemployed; among pajicr hangers, the proportion was 44 l)er cent; 
among cariwnters and painters, over 40 per cent. In the same perhal, more than 
one-fourth (2T per cent) of all tailors were out of work at some period, lo 
discuss whether or not such seasonal variation may be overcome. Is purely 
theoretical. However, there Is a class of labor which Is capable of shifting 
from one Industry to another, and that Is unskilled labor. Unfortunately the 
Interchange of unskilled labor hetweeii various large Industrie's throughout this 
country Is restricted by the gooKrapldcal location of these Industries. In nor¬ 
mal times It has been established tliat the larKO employers of unskilled labor 
can not supply their demand. For example, the Investijiutors of the United 
States Imniii^ratlon Commission were informe<l tlmt as regards the Birming¬ 
ham iron and steel Industry in Alabama, the ordinary labor supply which may 
be relied upon continuously afford.s about r>0 per cent of the total necessary 
to operate all plants and mines. According to an Investigation made by the 
United States Bureau of Labor, the demand for laborers 
lines of in<lustry greatly exceede<l the supply during the year 1900. One of 
the great lines of railroads reported an Imreaso In Its construction and track 
g.mgs of 41 per cent In 114)6 over lOOu, and the president of one of the togest 
I allroads .stated: “Our work was delayed in both years, 10<)o and lfK)6, by 
the inability to get workingmen.” No one will argue that the Inability of thrae 
labor-employing companies to get adequate labor Is altogether due to a shortage 
of supply, because It Is well known that even In the best of tlm^ thousands 
of able-bodied common laborers are without employment. The main factor, 
L already Indicated, Is the Inability of these unemploycl common laborers 
to conneef with the Jobs, because, first, of their Ignorance of the existing op¬ 
portunities, and, second, even if Informed, their Inability to proceed to the 

*^As^ to the first, the measures proposed by the bill should provide such 
laborers with the necessary Information through tte bulletins which It Is 
intended that the bureau Issue In all the necessary Innguag^. 
tlon is forced on us, What provision can be made for that large number of un¬ 
skilled laborers In a destitute condition who would be Pcwliid^ from acting 
on the bureau’s information by lack of funds for transportation? I think it 
of high importance that this problem receive your very earnest consideration, 
for we havrin our midst a preponderance of unsklll^ labor and our ““ 
tlon Is largely compounded of common laborers. If we consult the Imml)^ 
tlon figures for last year we will find that out of almost 1^00,000 ®cr|vllng 
Immigrants, only 160,108 were skilled, whereas of th(^ temed miscel- 
laneoS” (unskilled) there were 727,127; the remaining 2OT,188 had no ocra- 
natlon but this number Included women and children. Unquestionably the 
bureau can not differentiate In favor of one class of employees as against 
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another, but no class of workingmen Is more In need of guidance and Informa¬ 
tion than Is the un.skflled laborer. He Is the only one who Is usually exploited, 
because of his need to accept anything which offers itself In the way of 
employment. 

Therefore, I venture to urge a consideration of the needs of the unskilled 
laborers who, although provhled with favorable Information ns to employment, 
will he unable to pay tlie fare to the designated point. In this connection, I 
want to cite the experience of the Division of Information of the Department 
of Labor at Washington which Is most Illuminating. That dlvkslon, since the 
year 1907 has concentrated Its efforts to Influence a distribution of our Immi¬ 
grants Into Industrial and agriculturally favorable sections of the country. In 
that period It has extended Information to over 121,477 applicants of whom 
only 25,299 availed themselves of the advice and located in other sections of 
the country. It should be noted that In this same period 3,164,1,^9 Immigrants 
arrived. In explanation of this scant result, the division In Its report for 
the year 1013 says, among other things: “Transportation Is still the great 
stumbling block to distribution. I am of the opnion that mileage. Issued by 
the Government and .so arranged as to be honore<l by all railroads on presenta¬ 
tion, would be of groat economy anil value to the Government and to travel¬ 
ing seekers of employment, If a plan can be perfected which will be acceptable 
to the transportation lines.” 

In tilts connection It is possibly In place to point out that yearly there la 
a considrnble balance over and above the cost of running the Immigration 
Service for Its various departments, such surplus being derived from the 
head tax paid by the Imnilgranta lliemselves, and now representing the sub¬ 
stantial total of almost .$8,1X10,000. Might not use be made of this money 
which belongs to one I'lasa of our labor, namely, the Immigrants, in bringing 
them and the Job together? If deemed desirable or advisable the Government 
might even arrange so ns to merely advance the fare, to be refunded In 
Installments by the employer, out of the wages of the employee. 

Advisory council. Kqual representation of employers and employees. 

What employees? 

Whenever representation of employees Is -spoken of we naturally have In 
mind those employees which are organl::cd. Ttiesp, timiucstlonably, should 
have representation. But what about the prepomlerating element of em¬ 
ployees who are not organized and whose interests should be safeguarded In 
deterndnlng the policies of the bureau? 

Section 7. Clearing house. This section ns to the collating and distributing 
of Information Is souunvhat vague. 

1. Is It Intenck'd that every clearing bouse In receipt of Information semi 
the same to the central bureau at Washington before distributing It direct to 
the labor ageneles In Its district? Or Is It empowered Immediately to act on 
this Information and to prepare It In suitable form for both employer and 
employee In Us Jurisdiction? If the former, will there not be entailed a loss 
of time which may defeat the necessary timeliness so Important In Information 
of this kind. 

2. Has the commission considered Ihe niivlsablllty of a clearing house In 
agricultural sections designed especially for that large number of peasant 
workers who are unable to procure the opportunity to work at their natural 
calling because of the peculiar economic conditions at the ports of entry which 
make It Imperative that such laborers accept any form of employment for 
means of subsistence? 

In this connection, I desire to call attention to the fact that In the year 
1913 alone over 820,000 farm laborers arrived In this country, the greatest 
proportion of whom were compelled to seek employment In plants and fac¬ 
tories for the reason above Indicated. Especial effort should lie made to 
place these workers on farms and specially In the southern ser-tions of this 
countr.v which have long clamored for agricultural laborers and who.se re¬ 
gions are relevantly undeveloped because of their Inability to procure such 
farm laborers. 

The fate of the peasant Immigrant In this country has long been the sub¬ 
ject of comment. Time and again It has been demonstrated that as soon 
ns these laborers accnmulate a pittance many of them leave this country to 
return to their native shores there to buy a piece of land often valueless 
and at extortionate prices. It has been estimated by luijos Steiner, pos¬ 
sibly the best Informed student of this question, that annually $.300,000,000 
In immigrant snv^gs is taken out of this country by the departing aliens 
who could not satfefy In this country their land hunger. 
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ATWOOD EXHIBIT. 

New Yoek, N. Y., May 5, 19H. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I am deeply gratlficil to be asked to e-Tpresa an opin¬ 
ion before this body to-day, and for many reasons I believe that this meeting has 
been calleil to try to earnestly and honestly solve the problem of the groat mass 
of unemployed, which at a certain .season of the year comes before us so 
urgently, and again because having dealt with the workingman for over 20 
years I am most deeply Interested In his welfare and In seeing this problem 
solved ns we should solve it, to be doing our duly to oacli of our fellow men, and 
I Hope that my view of this matter maybe of a little asdstance and hiive at 
least some weight In forming a plan of action to alleviate the present conditions. 

My experience perhaps makes me realize more deeply than many of you pres¬ 
ent the necessity and demand for practical action. 

For over 20 years I have, through employment agencies, handled laborers for 
building railroads, dams, aoueducts, canal.s, and farm work. I have had olllces 
at Portland, Oreg.; Bntte, Mont; Ogden, Utah; Denver, Colo.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
Koanokc, Va.; Kansas City, Chicago, and Philadelphia, as well ns In New York 
City, ami besiiles tht'se laborers have gathertMl laborers and dhstrlbuted them to 
every city in the Union as well as to Canada and south Into yiexlco. For about 
live years I also boardixl and run the commissary stores for all laborers em- 
ploved by the Oregon Short Line Hailroad. This boarding oullit nsuall.v carrie<l 
froin 1,.'KK) to 2,.b(X) men on its roll steadily, and many times was far In excess of 
that number; consetiuently I have come In direct contact with the various 
classes cvlilch you ar<‘ hero to-day to discuss. 

When the Investigator of labor relations of the Unlltsl States Government 
called upon me he showed me a small cbttrt, giving dlfTerent plans which were 
to be discussed at this meeting, and asked which I favortsl. My Instant reply 
(about which I have seen no cause to change my mind) was “none of them,” 

In the first place there arc two causes for the condition which annually 
strikes all cities in the United States ..f unemployment; Those who wish to 
work, hut find all farming and railroad labor closi'd for the winter and those 
who firr niatiy years havi’ come to the great centers, profited by the bread line 
and the b dgl'ng houses and make their calculations of tiding over a cold winter 
without W'.ii; In the open. There Is but one practical solution of this problem, 
and that Is work. F.stabllshing olficlal centers, pitHitig out dally bulletins, 
either through postmasters In various parts of the country or throttgh an 
agency for that pttriiose, ettn not work any great reform, ns during the sumtner 
time it Is not n(>cessary, for it Is almost itnpo.sslblo to find laborers to meet 
the demand either for farms or railroad work, and In the winter, when there 
are no demands for labor In one part of the country, there .seldom Is In another. 
Only three winters since I have been hamlling laborers have large works 
started and been kept up continuously through the winter and employed all 
the labor which we could obtain, and when these very active winters were de- 
mtindlng the htbor In one ptirt of the country I nottsl that the same activity 
w'as taking pltice In all parts of the United Sttilcs, and that there was very 
little use In trying to indtice men from any other part of the country to travel 
for miles to any particularly large contract—thert' was plenty of work for 
them nearer home. The keejilng of tbe.se bulletins or stall,sties by the Gov¬ 
ernment at Washington of the great army of unemploye<l would. It seems to me, 
only he creating labor for clerical help and would be a very fine source of ap- 
imlnlments for some noted politician to hand out, but I can not understand 
where it would help the laborer who is waiting outside for a Job. It reminds 
me most forcibly of a so-called charitable Institution which, some two or three 
y inters ago, during the Idle .season, placed an “ ad.” In the morning papers for 
all men needing employment to call at their ofllco early the next morning. 
Men lined up for blocks, were kept In line by the police from 4 o'clock In the 
morning until nearly noon. They passeil Into the olllce In rotation to be handed 
blanks requesting their name, address, nationality, number of their farnll.v, 
and class of work which they could do. Toward noon the matter was Investi¬ 
gated officially and Inquiry made as to what it was done for and the answer 
was “ to get statistics ns to how many unemployed there was In the city.” It 
occurred to me that It was a great deal like a scientist Impaling an Insect. It 
was very good for the scientist, but very hard on the Insect. I can not under- 
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stand where tlieae pretty theories and statistics are going to be of any possible 
aid In furnishing employment to the laborer. 

Another thought of the Oovernuient Is " back to the soli.” This l.s a splendid 
Idea, but I have noted that wherever I have shipped a laborer who In his heart 
was a farmer, who wished for that work, and who ever wanted a home, he 
always found his particular piece of ground to till, whether he was sent to the 
wilds of Idaho or the glades of Florida, for while he handled a pick and shovel 
his mind continually ronnual to that home, which In Imagination, he knew was 
waiting somewhere for him, and he has been ready to toll and save and find 
his place In the world. 

The larger percentage of the foreign element who come Into this country will 
not farm. It Is Impo.sslhle, during the farming season, to commence to till our 
orders for farm hands at even the very best of wages and many of them are 
then Incompetent and unwdlling to learn. In this connection would say I held 
on my Ixmks for many months throe dl.stinct places where I could send families, 
fare advanced. The places were furnished with horses, a cow, pigs, seed, and the 
living for the first year until crops were harvested and every opportunity given 
to own their onn home. Any nationality accei)tcd If they were real farmers. 
The result was one German fandly sent In eight months. This family, by the 
way, have made excetxllngly good money and done well. As a rule all for¬ 
eigners wish day wages and regular pay day and no sense of rcsponslhlllty. 
I see but one possible suggestion, and that is, making the employmeut, and not 
scattering the laborer to that which Is already In progress. 

If the State of New York would open at least two pieces of work (and we 
certainly have a demand for highway Improvemenl) and be ready for this 
work to commence as the general work of the country begins to decline next 
fall, I think this problem would be solved in so short a time that we would 
be amazed at the results. I would suggest work which could bo readily fur¬ 
nished by our .State engineers, whore there Is rock to be handled. In many 
places In this State Immense rock cuts have taken the entire winter, ami the 
rock underlying this part of the country Is handled even better In cold weather 
than In summer. It for this work, as an expt>rinient, the State or city doe.s 
not wish to Incur the expense of a large plant, there are several large firms 
from whom rock crushers, steam shovels, and all Implements cotdd be rented 
at nominal figures. On one piece of this work I would use all unemployed men 
who were willing to work and can not obtain It, and this can be <lone at the 
ordinary wage schetlule which prevails in thi.s State to-day, of .$1.00 for eight 
hours. Good portable buildings at very cheap rates can be placed on this work, 
organizing a good, up-to-date camp, and doing this work at a lower price than 
any contractor In the State can possibly handle It for. 

The secorul pl«'e of work, which should be opened at the same time, should be 
ns near as possible to the city. There are sc'vcral places I have In mind where 
large crushers are neisUsI, where the rock can he prepared (except for a few 
days) during any onllnnry winter, and at any time can be distributed along 
the line where It Is to be use<l. 

For this second camp I would use the nnemployahle man who refuses work, 
frequents the lodging houses, and the bread line. I would have him arresttvl 
for vagrancy. Thirty days good work In the open air, with proi>or food and 
projKT sle(“p would make a workingman out of a .street “ hum.” Jailing a man 
for vagrancy does not do tld.s. While this second camp would have to work 
under guard, these camps can be made sanitary, homelike, and cheerful. Not 
a place of punishment, but one which will send out better men physically and 
mentally when their time Is up. 

If there are married men at either of the above camps, then I would suggest 
that a certain percentage of their money be turned over weekly to their fami¬ 
lies. In this manner we are taking the burden of the families from the chari¬ 
table organizations of this city; we are taking the man from the round of the 
charity organizations or being supported by the taxpayers In Jail and making 
him a self-supporting unit ns he should be. I do not believe that we should 
make a .single human being a mendicant. He has the right to be a self-respect¬ 
ing, self-supporting man, and if the condlthins have brought about the present 
state of affairs, then we should right about face, at once find the remedy, 
which Is self-re.si>eoting work; and strong, healthy people who will not work 
willingly should be made to do It. Idleness is simply a habit. 

I note that the Government Investigators seem to think that the cities ore 
only crowded In winter because men come here to look for work. This Is not so. 
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Small towns and the country will not tolerate idle men who are discharged from 
the farms and work lying around all winter, and tlie men state frequently and 
frankly that nowhere can tliey live so easily and so well as in the large centers. 

To show that the matter of road work is perfectly feasible and can be done 
in a satisfactory manner, and also with a saving of money to the State, I would 
like to quote a few figures. I find in the report of the State Highway Commis¬ 
sion of New York for 1912 that the ordinary work through this State where 
there was only a little eartli grading runs from $12,130 up to $!i2,078 i>er mile. 
I find again in the comiiarative figures on work done in IIM 19 in the United 
States, complied by J. E. Pennybacker, Jr., that the cost per mile of roads 
varied and was tlie least in Arkansas. 
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You will note In the foregoing table of prices that work In New York Is much 
higher per mile than any other State for the same line of road. This, 1 am 
positive, is not necessary, as the material for good road making is very near 
at hand, and if a good, competent engineer were put In charge and work 
liandled in a bn.sinesslike manner by checking all accounts through an auditing 
conmiittt^ so that only actual expenses need be met and graft could not exist 
I think better roads for less money will be found to be an actual fact, and tlie 
taxpayer profit by it. 

There has been within the past 00 days a little over 48 miles of new-road 
contracts let in this State at an average price of $19,400 is-r mile, or, at least, 
tills would be the price of ttie lowest holder; and It Is not possihle tlmt the city 
or State taking charge of one of these pieces of work could not handle It at 
the same figures or less and work out this great problem of employment which 
is culling I he attention of tiie world. 

Many Slates in the West are already building roads with prison workers 
and have found It not only feasible but that they saved tlie men, morally and 
physically, as well ns saving money. I note In an article of the depnrimeiit of 
justice la the State of Iowa that they are working men at a wage scheiliile of 
from $2 to $2.50 per day; that the cost of the maintenance of tlieir prisoners, 
which covers both guards and fiKid, Is $1.03 per day; that the balance of the 
wages In eases of families Is being turmHl over to them. Whore there Is no 
family It Is all laid by for the man when his term ends, giving him a start 
of a few dollars instead of being a medicant. 

In Colorado, where prisoners are used upon both fanning and road work, I 
find by the report of the warden, Thomas .1. Tynan, that he s|>euks In terms 
not at all uncertain of the good that has been accomplished. I would quote 
one paragraph from his report: 

“By working convicts on public highways we have saved the State many 
thousands of dollars, ami the taxpayers have received the benefit of this 
tremendous saving. To give un Idea of the great saving to this Stute, I wish 
to quote a few figures based on actual facts: ‘During the year 1!X)9-10 we 
built 57 miles of finished roadway, saving the taxpayers of Colorado $223,47n,.’>fl 
in actual cash. The above figures based on contractors’ estimates. The cost to 
maintain these men was 32 cents per day per man, and not only are they 
building good, sub.stanttal roa<ls under competent overseers but they are gain¬ 
ing a knowleiige and physical condition tlmt will enable them to earn honest 
livelihoods.’ ” , 

You understand, in Colorado tliese prisoners working on the road are nearly 
all State’s prisoners under long sentences and are worked In lionor camps 
without guards, and the watchword of the Colorado prison has been reform 
and not punishment, and they are realizing to-day and sending into the world 
a class of men with better habits, mentally, morally, and physically, than ever 
before. ^ , 

I worked for many years with the Prisoners' Aid Association, and my ex¬ 
perience has been that the man, whether a prisoner or free, who Is obllge<l to 
do good, wholesome work and Is made an economic factor, and the wage earner. 
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as well as consumer, Is the niiin ivlio couiifs not only In dollars and cents but 
In his own estimation and self-respect, and every man taken from the great 
army of the unemployed and made to work for 60 to 90 days systematically and 
regularly, well fed and housed, has acquired a habit that will raise him to 
higher citizenship and make him a man in every sense of the word. 

I was in Colorado many years ago, when the Coxey Army made their head¬ 
quarters there, arranging for their trip to Wasliington. Up to that date it had 
been very easy to lill orders for railroad work with the English-speaking class, 
a large percentage of these being, of course, Irish, Swcalish, and German-Ameri- 
cans. This army formed at a time when a wave of unemployment swept the 
country. Thi.s class, without exce|)tlon, drifted into the Ooxey Army. They 
demanded something for nothing. F(;od and shelter without work, and became 
from workingmen, in every sense hoboes. Many of those men I hud placed 
on work for years ami I was interested enough to keep truck of them after¬ 
wards. and when the army was disbanded I found about 5 per cent of these 
men ready for employment again. The balance w'ore divided into two classes' 
one demanding posiimns and wtiges which they were not at all fitted to take 
and claiming that they were too good for common labor, the balance formed 
the army of tramps and hoboes that for many years Infested the Western States 
and have not ('ntlrely disappeared. Those who before that time would have 
been a.shamod to accept charity had acquired the habit of Indolence and getting 
something for nothing. " 

Another imint: 1 find that many of the Immigrants come to this country fully 
underslanding that there are all sorts of charitable Institutions w'hlch will 
carry them on if they have simply enough to land liere. For example one Kus- 
slan was only In this country some two weeks when his wife was In the con- 
iinemeiit ward of an East Side free hospital, tbrt'e children were In various 
charitable institutions, and he himself had received aid. On questioning him 
I found that friends In this country had urged him to come and save all ex- 
lieuses which it would cost him In the old country, and that all of the Immi¬ 
grants from his part of the country had been informed the same; that there 
was no exiiense in this country as we were very anxious to receive them He 
fully believed that Itoosevclt’s policy was certainly a winner for the immigrant 


In conclusion, I llrmly heliove that one year's trial of this plan would lessen 
the number of uneraployeil In this city to such an extent that you would feel 
the problem solved. I believe that If the United Slates Government would 
open one large piece of work on the Mississippi levee in the same manner they 
would find that nothing more was necessary, and I am sure you will all ngrc>e 
with me when I say that every dollar of money which both State and National 
Govermnonts can spare should go to the making of employment and not to 
theories ami stallslics. No chain of agencies formed in the United States 
whether private or Government, can give work when no work Is to be had’ 
Ivach State has been working out its own problem and can not take cure of 
those within Us hordors, while each Slate would like to obtain labor from 
some outside source and can not find it. The table of prices of road work 
vyhich I read to you some time ago shows that road work to-day In New York 
Stale has been let at higher prices and costs this State more than In almost 
any other State In the Union, while statistics show that New York has more 
unemployed than any other State. It seems to me that these two assertions 
should be taken to heart by thoughtful iieople and be made to solve our problem. 
Other Stutos Jire ttrullti;; thut tlicy cjmi ilo tlu‘ir road wofk ftt less than it la 
costing Ne\y York by this same proi-ess, and It we were to make prisoners of 
those refusing legitimate employment and giving work at the ordinary price 
to those who are willing to accept It we would get the much needed work done 
at a lower price, make the existence of a municipal lodging house unnecessary 
cut out the bread and pie lines from the East Side, take the burden of support¬ 
ing the families of the unemployed men from the charity organizations relieve 
the taxpayers from boarding and curing for vagrants In the jails, and compel 
every consumer to be a prwhicer whether he wishes It or not. This should 
be done In all States, but I speak particularly of New York City, because It Is 
the landing place and dumping gnuind of the Immigration of the world and 
the first place where these Immigrants land they are almost certain to return 
to; and hundreds of them, when sent to distant States for employment, will 
stay only a certain length of time when they tnust return to New York City 
and If compelletl to work when they came here to winter a great number would 
not return, and I tftpcy that other surrounding States will very soon have ta 
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start work In the same manner to protect tliemselves from New York’s over¬ 
flow, wlilch will stampede to other centers ns soon as compulsory work is 
commenced here. 

I can not see where there should be any aversion to prison labor. Because 
the man is arrested he Is not out of existence. He Is still a con.siimer—a unit 
to be figured upon, and he should not only be allowed, but compelled to he a 
producer. 

I find In the yearly report of John A. Kensel, Stale englnecT, that the State 
and county roads under Improvements for one year shows: 


Mill'!. 

state apd county roads Improved during the year- 3, 578 

State and county roads under contract for Improvement- 1,027 

Expedited roads (not contracted for, but which is contemplated)_ LfllS 

Hemainlng State and county highways to be Improved- 6.483 

Total mileage of public roads In the State of New York, not Including 
New York City--- 80,000 


Poes It not seem that of all these mile.s of road for which big money Is being 
paid to the contractors, who do all their work in niidsummor, that at lea.sl 10 
or 20 miles could be reserved by the State and done in midwirder and thus 
furnish the unemployed of this city with projier work and for ordinary prices, 
and thus solve the problem of building roads, clearing our prisons, lessening 
our charities, and stop making our brother a beggar. 
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l>issati<Aed with wases.. 
Too hard or too heovy... 

Mbc^Uaneotis. 

Not givea. 














































NUMBER OF CHILDREN ENTERING SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, 1914. 
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HEEKNEE EXHIBIT No, 2. 

Thv n'lisrms given by ckihlrcn receiving subsequent- employment certificates in 
Hits }or abundoniny lh< ir places of employment. 


Reason for abandonment. 


Number. 

Per cent. 



.! 597 

16.6 

Did not like work or ptai-e. 


. . -! S6l 

1,5 6 

Dlusatlslled with wages received. . 


. 1 476 

13 3 

Excessive demands of work. .... 


. . . : 457 

12.7 

Better position obtained . 


.i 353 

9.8 

Slack w'ork. . . . 


. . .. : 3:i3 

9. .3 

Hours too long . 


.. .. 1 105 

2.9 

Went to country . 


. m 

2.9 

Never got ilrst Job . 


. 83 

2 3 

Too far from home . 


. . 1 R3 

2.3 

Refused to work on machines . ... 


. 34 

.9 

Went ba<-k to.scliool. . .. ... 


. ... 14 

.4 

Mtscellaneoiisreusiins> .... 


. 313 

8 8 

Not reported . 


78 

2.2 



. ^ 3,590 

1(R).0 


. _ 



‘ TiicliuU'.i tlio followiiiR reasons. T/Osi ponnil, sickness or death infumily, parent wanted child to ciiango 
work, fhihl was 111, etc. 


The ivduslrics irhich ehihlrrti <!rautrfl suhsequent rmplopmrnt eertifeafea 
aOondomd bciouae of diH-sitliftfaetion over hours of icorJe. 


Industry abandoned. 

Per cent 
cliildreu 
originally 
going Into 
.specified 
industry 

ypeciflc reicson. 

'I'olal wuiplaiiilng 
of excessive hours. 

Hours 
too long 

NlKhl 

work. 

Sunday 

woik 

Number 

Pei cent. 

Department and otlier roUul storos... . 

IS s 

41 

16 


60 

57 1 

( loUdug, men’s. 

2;{ .1 


3 


10 

9.5 

'relegranh rompan>. 

1 6 


2 

1 

6 

5 7 

('onfoclionery. 

5 1 

4 



4 

t S 

Printing. 

2 7 

3 

i 


4 

3 8 

Canning and pre.si'rving. 

1 

3 

1 


3 

2 9 

Drugs and chemicals. 

1 t 

1 

2 


3 

2 9 

Slrawhats.. .... 

2 9 

2 



2 

1 9 

MUeollanoous industries'. 

17 4 

n 

2 


13 

12 4 

Total. 

= 71 7 

7o 

20 

1 

105 

100 0 


i Includes rollon p>ods, wood products, p.vper boxes, lo vthor products, glass, paint, nmhrellas, building 
triwJes, oinco and misceMimcons ser\ }ce.s 

I'liero was no dlssatlsfaciiou over long hours in industries into which 25.3 i>er cent of tli© children went. 
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Tlw industries which children granted subsequent employment certificates 
abandoned because 0 / the demands 0 / the work, /,')/,t. 



II.. 




SpecHlc reason. 




Total com- 












plHining of 







1 


1 

3 

c 0 

0-3 

ai 




oxce.Hsivo 

Industry abandoned. 

<3 S5 

3|| 

0 

az 

0 

<^1 

>. 

1 

-o 

1 

u 

0 

u 

a 

0 

Sr 

fl 

,h4 

0 


demands. 

a 

ja 

0 

0 

"E 

Bo 

? 

"u 8 
O'* 

"’.5 

0 - 

3 t 

8-= 

a 0 

>. 

fl 

0 

1 

s 

I 

a 

s 




W 


A 


h 

C 

l- 

t" 


*/; 


(’loihing, men's. 

23.3 

42 

5 

1 


4 

5 

2 


3 

2 

&4 

14.0 

(Dltun goods. 

7.4 

31 

1 




2 

1 





46 

28 

9.H 

»’onfe<“tionery. 

5.4 

12 

1 


4 

8 



1 

1 

(’unuingandpreservlng . 

1 5 

6 









1.8 

1.5 

Drugsaad chemicals.... 
Tm iUKl enamel u are.... 

1 1 

2 


2 

2 








5.3 

20 











Miscellaneous metals.... 

2 X 










13 

2.8 

1.8 

2.2 


2 0 

1.0 











Furniture. 

Miscellaneiius lumber 

3 

2 

"2 

■ a' 



* 




10 




IH 



1 



j 




26 

12 

r ,. 

ih-jiauiK and publishing. 

2.7 

2 



1 


1 

i 

1 


t lay and gbtss products - 

1 2 

3 y 

2 9 

1 9 

1 3 


12 

10 


3 





1 

H 

49 

1.8 

10.7 


2 



3 












16 

11 

3.3 

2.4 

Huttons. 

Miscellaneous manufac- 

4 

1 


1 

3 

.. 

1 


1 



tures. 

l>epartmeut and retail 

4 1 

It 

3 

5 


1 

2 


1 

2 

j 

36 

7.9 


1.S.8 

1 0 
. 1 

3J 







3 

10 


1 

39 

8.5 

3.9 

Telegraph messengers.... 








Laundries. 

1 




2 





3 

1 

HowlinRalleys. 

.0 







1 : 




.2 

_1 

! 





1 

_1 


1 




457 



The nuinbKi of children who left Jobs in specified industries because of dls- 
saitsfaelwn over hours—cxecssice demands of indnstrip-wagcs. 


Iiiduilry ulwndoned. 


Clotliiag, mea’s. 

CiHtornioods. 

roiifpolionory. 

Tiu ai»d enamel. 

Miscellaneous metals. 

1‘ftper botes. 

Miscellaneous paper timkIs. 

PrhiUug and publisluu^^. 

Glass. 

Leather goods. 

( 'orkB and seals. 

Straw hats. 

Urooras aad bntshes. 

Artificial flow^s and leatliers. 

Umbrellas. 

Miscellaneous manufactures'. 

Dwartmeat end other retail stores... 

Ofnees. 

Telegraph mowengers. 

i'ersonal services. 

Total. 


t 



Hours, 

Kxoo-ssive 

' physical 
: (lemiinds 
j of job. 

Wage® 

TolflL 


10 

1 

149 

223 



4.5 

13 

58 


i 4 

28 

2S 

60 



! 52 

21 

73 

. 

; 

12 

25 



7 

7 

i 




• i “* ■ 

1 

9 

25 


1 H 

7 

15 



8 

8 


1 49 

9 

88 

1 ^ 


11 

18 


t 

7 

7 



6 

' 6 







19 

1 120 

49 

J88 


60 

39 

87 

186 




12 

12 


6 

1 18 

21 

47 



4 

3 

7 


105 

457 

476 

1,038 


* Includw dnvjs and chemicals, miaceJlaneous mod pTO<lucls, ciionlng and preserving, wood products, 
rubber goods, goods, cigars, toys, and buildings trades’ occu^xUlous, buttons, brooms and brushes. 
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The number of children rccelvinff iubscqw^ni permits who left specified indus^ 
tries because of dissatisfaction over wages. 


Industry abandoned. 


Clothing, men’s. 

Cotton goods. 

('onfoctionery. 

Tin ond enamel. 

Miscellaneous metoln. 

Paper loxes. 

Miscellaneous pH|K'r giwl''. 

Printing and pii hlishing. 

(iluss.!. 

I.eather goo<ls. 

Corks and seals. 

Ktraw hats. 

Proomsand brushes. 

ArtIfloinI dowers and ioalhers. 

Umbrellas. 

Mlacollaneoiis manufactures i... . 
1 )epartinent and other retail stores. 

Olrtces. 

Telegraph messengers. 

Personal services. 

Total. 



Number of 
children 
changing 
place of 
employ* 
ment but 
remaining 
in same 
Industry. 

Number of 
children 
going into 
anew 
industry. 

Total.* 

82 

67 

149 

5 

8 

13 

3 

25 

28 

10 

11 

21 

3 

9 

12 

0 

7 

7 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

7 

7 

1 

7 

8 

2 

7 

9 

0 

11 

11 

0 

7 

7 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

49 

49 

31 

56 

87 

5 

7 

12 

7 

16 

23 

I 

2 

3 

130 

320 

476 


5 See Tftlile XV for ntimf>cr of ohddren originally going info these indiisfrles 

* Inclfides drugs and chemIcuH, miscellaneous food tiroiluc's, canning and preserving wood products, 
rubber goods, hair goods, cigars, toys, atid building triiaes’ occupations. 


Table showing nasons for leaving jobs frhich shoiv hardships imposed on icorJc‘ 
ing children, 1913. 


Hpccilic lianbhip. 

Numlior 
complain¬ 
ing of 
har<l.ship. 

SpeciHc h trdshlp. i 

Numlior 
complain¬ 
ing of 
hardship. 


’ 211 



Hurd on hands.. 

j .-iS 

Too much walking lenuired. 

1 15 


' 29 













Total.' 

! 457 



i 

i 


T<thle showina number of children leaving speei/ied tndnstrg because of hard¬ 
ship imposed on child. 


Industry. 


Clothing, men’s. 

Cotton goods. 

Confectionery. 

Conning ond preeerviiig 
Drugs and chemicals... 

Tin and enamel ware... 
Miscellaneous metals... 

Wooden box. 

Furniture. 

Miscellaneous lumber products. 
Printing and publli^di^.. 

Clay and glass produote.,. 


Total 
number of 
cluldron 
leaving 
iIKlu^try 
bccuuso 
of its 
hardship. 


M 

4:i 

28 

8 

7 
52 
13 

8 
10 
25 
12 

8 


Industry. 


' Total 
nuralior of 
children 
leaving 
industry 
bocau.se 
of Its 
hardship. 


Corks and seals. 

Straw hats. 

Brooms and brushes. 

Buttons. 

Mlscollanoous manufactures. 

Department ond retail stores. 

Telegraph messengers. 

lAundriee. 

Bowlmg alleys. 


49 

5 

15 

11 


8 

I 


Total 


457 


s«at: 
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Nationai. Metai. Tiiadks A.SS<K’IATU>N, 

New Yurk, ilau 19H. 

Commission on Iniiustriai, Hf.i.atiox.s, 

.l/HHKi'psI Ituddinff, Xvic York City, 

Oentiemen: At tlie rcquost of Mr. M. J. Power we send you herewith copies 
of the forms us<hI by us In the oiieriition of the employment biirenu of tho 
Natlonul Metal Trades Association, under the suiK-rvialon of the New York and 
New Jersey branch. , . . 

Durlntt my e.\nmlnatlon I stated to the examiner that the as-soeiatlon did 
not maiutain a branch oltiee at Milwaukee. It does, however, maintain what Is 
known as a “district,’’ In wldch Milwaukee is tlie center, and lids district is 
superviseil by a district eomndttiu! comiKi.setl of manufacturers in and about 
Milwaukee ulio are memiters of tlie association. 

The district ctjnimlttee dtacs not midntidn an employment bureau. Undoubt- 
etily members of the Milwaukee district are lilentllled wllli tlie Kmployers’ 
A.s.soclatl<m of Milwaukee and use tlie bureau o|)eruted by that association. 

This statement conHrms tlie statement I made at my exiimliiatlon and explains 
the reference to Milwaukee apiicarliii; on tills letter head, 
lours, very truly, 

C . K. Mohton, 

JIanuiji i /■,'iiip/o)/iiiciil Jturcau. 

(Tlie forms referred to were sulmiitled and are on die willi the committee.) 


MARCH EXHIBIT. 


New York, Moy lOl ' i , 

'I'O tho ClIAlRMA.N COMUIKSSIONAI. Co.UAIl- IKE ON I.AHOIt, 

,Vcic I ork. 


My Pear Chairman : Inclosed herewith please 
wlieii lief(,-r‘ jour committee at city hall. 

Youis truly. 


llnd price list as you asked m» 


James K. Maech. 


Lht of ^f iling prices of i/ood.s. 


Il’roi Isioiis are purolmsed trora F. Mnttlacr A Rons, Rlt.t-.'l.'tT Hncnwicli Street, New 
York, anil prices aio subject to sllglit cimnge aeeurdlng to iniirkel.I 


I’.aeon, 22 and S-l cents a itound. 
Corned beef. 21 cents a oiiii. 

Uoa.sl beef, 21 cents a can. 

Lard, l.l and 10 cent.s a pound. 
Tomatoes, 10 and 11 cents a can. 
Heans, 7 and 8 cents f. pound. 

1‘eaa, 7 and 8 cents a pound. 

Condensed milk, 12 and 13 cents a can. 
Cotifish (Italian), 12 cents a pound. 
Pork and beans, 13 and 14 cents a can. 
Salmon. 14 and 15 cents a can. 

Sugar, 6 cents a pound. 

Shoulders, 17 cents a pound. 

Rice, 8 and 0 cents a pound. 

Canned peas, 1,5 cents a can. 

Soap (large piece), 4 cents a piece. 
Sardines in oil, 6 cents a can. 

Smoked bloaters, 3 cents each. 
Bologne, 24 and 25 cents a pound. 
Cheese (Italian imported), 87 and 39 
cents a pound. 

Mustard sardines, 11 cents a can. 
Bread (2-pound loaf), 9 cents a loaf. 
Macaroni (very best), J1.76 a box, or 
8 cents a pound. 

38819—S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol 2— 


Paste (very best, $1.7(1 a box, or 8 
cents a jiound. 

Coffw, 30 cents a pound. 

Ten, 3.5 cents a poiinil. 

Tobacco, 5 cents a package. 

Socks, 12 cents a jiiilr. 

Itdl all-wool underwear. At quality, 
$1..50 a pair. 

Red all-wool underdrawers, .41 quality, 
$1..50 each. 

Iloavy Ilnunel ovcrsldrls, 75 cents 
eacli. 

Light flannel ovcrslilrts, 05 cents each. 

Pants, $1.50 a pair. 

Overalls witli bibs (very lM>st), 80 
cents each. 

Overalls without bibs (very iiest), 76 
cents each. 

Jumpers (very beat), 75 cents each. 

Rubber boots, $3.75 a pair. 

Double blankets, $1.75 each. 

Black shoes with nails, $1.75 a pair. 

Black shoes witout nails, $2.25 a pair. 

Yellow shoes without nails, $2.40 a 
pair. 

■24 
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EOMANS’S EXHISIT. 

Hide I’akk, Mass., October 19, lOH. 

Mr. Lewts K. Bbo\tn, Chicago, III. 

My Dear Sir : In iny testimony given May 20, in New York, I offered to ex- 
piiiin vorhiuliy a plan which I believed eonld he worked out for the benefit of 
the unemployeil. I then stated doulits of being abie to put It satisfactorily (to 
myself at least) on itaper. llowiwer, at your retiuest, I will do the best I can, 
but penult me to state that for the past 3b years—I have now retired—my time 
has been spent In conducting a successful einplnynient ollice for hlgli-grade help, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, salesmen, etc., and I hare not devoted mneh time 
or thought to the broad question of mechanical, unskilled, or common labor. 
After all there is not much dlfferpnce between an unemployed bookkeeper and a 
longshoreman, both dwire work and the question Is hoiv to procure It. 

During the past 30 yisirs I have seim a great many unsuccessful attempts to 
solve this question. Kach one comiucteil by a body of generous phllanthropi.sts 
ami along, what to me si’emed. Impractical lines, nevertheless I believe there 
Is a practical solution. There are but thri'C questions to be considered: I’lrst, 
how to create labor; second, how to educate the unskilled to become sktilisi 
workmen; and tliird, how to naich these residls at a nilnlranm expense. One 
point Is certain and beyond dl.spute: increasing employment ofllces, either pri¬ 
vate or public, does not reduce the nnmlier of unemployed except liy tlie ninnher 
employeil in those ofliees. They simply aid In filling the vacant places wlilch of 
a neccsalty would be tilled—tliey do not create work. 

Transporting Maine Inmhorinen to (,'alifornia to harvest wlieat during tlie 
rusli season is not prnctioal. Tlie cost would lie much more tlian the value of 
the wliont they might gatlier. Furthermore, they must lio returned or left in a 
country they are unused to and unfittivi to serve in. At tlio present moment 
there are hundreds of barrels of tingatliered apiiles liere In Mnssaeliuselts, be¬ 
cause of nnnvallublo persons to gatlier them, yet there are hundreds of unem- 
ployi-d riglit hero wlio could he utilized If properly directed. Douhtless tliis 
condition exists In the wheat States during the Imrve.st time. If each State 
■was properly organizeil to handle such conditions It could take care of the 
whole situation witliln Ils own borders. There Is enough produce wastivl In the 
United States that could be saved to pay a living wage to every unemployed 
person. 

More men are kept idle because of unnecessary strikes than from any ottier 
one eanse. and good men kept from filling their places because of the unions. 
This condition could and should be avoided to the benefit, not Injury, of the 
unions. Unscrupulous union Itviders, who are fast gaining the a.scendency, and 
Btuliliorn, .self-willed nmnagi'rs of corporations (handling other people’s money) 
could and sliould be cimtrolled. Enough money Is lost by avoidable strikes to 
pay a minimum wage to all the unemployed in tlie country. While I know this 
could all he prcventeil, I will not now attempt any suggestion on that subject. 

It i.s a fact that In all years during prosperous as well as hard times there 
are 10 apiilleants for every position. What will you do with this surptns? To 
create work Is the only solution. 

The resources In every State In the Union for supplying work are too great 
to itemize. Each Slate has its own peculiar needs. To Illustrate by one out of 
many suggestions, there are hiindtt'd of acres of unimproved land In Massachu¬ 
setts tlint are tnxeil from $10 to Kt,*) pi>r acre. If good roads were constructed, 
■which are needed and wanted, these acres would become valuable for building 
and other purposes and the taxes raised auftlclently to reimburse the etty, town, 
and State for the expense Involved. Each State could absorb all Its unemployed 
by oi«mlng up various lines of work and then offer employment to all at a mtnl- 
mum wage; if refused, they are not longer subjects for public consideration. 
My point Is, xvhen a community provides suitable work for Its dtlwns, and the 
fact becomes known, then If there are any Idlers it Is tlielr fault, and the pub¬ 
lic Is relieved from all further responsibility. Eadi State Industry as started 
could be made self-supporting If k^ out of politics. One of the most peridei- 
Ing questions is that of unskilled laber. There are several ways to overcome 
this difflculty. the simplest and elieapest being for every State, city, or town to 
control Its own work Instead of letting It out In Its entirety to eontractois. i 
Thereby It couW, to Illustrate, pot 10 skilled and 10 unskilled carpoiters on n 
Job one at the regular and tlie other at half pay. The skilled roan should, so 
far*as rensonnl;^, Instruct the unskilleil man In the work; la time this wotdd 
reduce the nui^r of unskilleil workmen. 
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To carry out this plan of creating work, each State should establish a fund 
and the Go\ernment place to the creiUt of each State an iniual nuiouut to 
draw from if needed. 

My thought would be to set these plans In motion and ha\e them develop as 
the occasion re<iulrcs. 

The greatest evil In private employment ofllces Is colUx'ting advance fees. 
Ahollsli this system, and you drive the crooks out of bn.sliie.ss. An honest em¬ 
ploy miuit ollice is of great value to both employer and employee. 

Sincerely, your.s. 


Frank It. Homans. 


JONES EXHIBIT. 

[The llnUInlors & Ohio Rrtllrond System - The nnUlmoro A Ohio Rnllroad To. tho Ibdtl- 
more A Ohio Sonlhw'('8ti*rn Railroad Co.. Iho Oiaclaaatl, llaoUItoa A Dayton Railway 
Cu., thy Staten Island l.lnrs.] 

ISUBE-VU OK FMIU/IYMENT AND niRCtPI.INI!, 

Baltimore, Md., June 9, 101 i. 

Mr. Frank P. Wai.sii. 

Chairman V. B. Commiasinn on Industrial Rrlntiona, 

, H'aahingfm, /). C. 

Hi ar Sis: rursnaiit to the request of the cominlsslon when the writer ap¬ 
peared belore same at Hie hearing held at New York May 11), that I write the 
connnisslon my views and suggestions covering the tentative proposals for op¬ 
erating a Ftaleral bureau of lalatr exchanges, In connection with the Ileiiartinent 

of Labor. I res|M>ctfully suliinlt the following: ■. 

The tentative proposition shows u comitrehenslve handling, the result of deep 
Investigation ami careful stutly, ami covers the subject very thoroughly; but, 
being tentative. If will of coiir.se only prove Its eflleiency by netiinl trial. 

Tlie plan of establisbing a bureau under V'etleral Jurisdiction must aiipenl to 
all as a move towaril oviu-comlng to n groat extent the illflioulty of tbo.se setdtlng 

employnient. Such a plan will enable— .- 

{[) IntiT.Htatc nmlrol .—Itelng inlerstnie, It wotibl Control Federal, State, or 
iminlclp-i! business between Stattst, regulate operation and penalize abuses. 

(2) Child lahnr .—The various State laws eoiild be forimilated Into a Fetieral 
code, making n uniform basis for the handling of this very Important matter. 

(.1) Improved opportunities for disaeminnlim of information .—Such a bureau 
Itelng general over such a great territory, each branch working In conjunction, 
must resnlt In a vast Improvement over the present conilltlon, where each agency 
or territory works under different systems anti aceortling to different blens. 

OrquatOT»o»,—The name of the bureau should be very short and to the point, 
similar to “U. S. Mall.” Snob a short name In a short time woulil lieeome a 
general slogan and would be easily Interpreteil by aliens ns well as Americans. 

Adrisorp coaitdi.—My Idea la that this eonncll should be strictly advisory 
and have no dictating power. It would appear that It the personnel of the 
active staff was efficient, and advisory eonncll with authority to dictate policy 
or outline plana, and especially In selecting subordinates, would cause more or 
less friction and retard flio proper administration to tlie bureau. 

Ch-il-service appointment—It Is noted that clvll-servloe appointments are to 
prevaiks, which, of eoursc, Is the best plan, with a few exceptions, a qualifying 
exception being made of the director, who, however. It Is recommended should 
he selected on merit and not restricteil to a competitive written examination. 
Would it not be better to apply this exception to all assistant directors and exec¬ 
utive heads? I am of the opinion that a most competent executive would In 
some instances fall short in a competitive written examination. 

Unties, power, and authority of the burcow.—Such a bureau should have n 
splendid opportunity to gather nml distribute Information now being handled 
by Division of Information, Bureau of Immigration, Department of laibor, 
such as land and crop conditions; lmproTe<l and unimproved real estate; manu¬ 
facturing Interests, analysis of output, comparative rates of pay for various 
cla-sses of labor, etc. This would allow Investigation Into working and living 
conditions at outlying camps, and such personal Investigation permitting reports, 
first band, would give opportunity to criticise unfit conditions and regulate 
them. . 

I Clearing fto«»c.—Presume It Is the Idea to have proposed clearing hou^ to 
fttubrace lones. It would be Impracticable to ship unskilled men hundreds of 
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miles, espeelally when necessary to Incur transportation expenses; hence the 
employing zone covered by a particular clearing house would make It more 
practicable, due to reduced expenses in getting men to the Job. 

Contracts to be filled .—Employment agencies using printed contracts; the 
Federal bureau stioidd stipulate llie wording of such a contract and have it 
standardlzetl and Insist on its universal use, ns provided in article 6, clause 3, 
of the pamphlet. 

(4) Proposed refiiilntions for priride cmplopmcnt office .—While it Is strictly 
against the desire to Injure or handicap private agencies wdio comply with the 
law and do not permit ahuses, still It would appear to be the proper thing to 
encourage the nhsorhtlon of State or municipal agencies, and State legislation 
to that end shotdd he encouraged. 

General .—There la no doubt but that such a bureau would greatly enhance 
the employment of unskilled labor. It woidd relieve the charltble features; 
men would not have that feeling of dependence that is now comploine<1 of when 
they apply to phllanlhrople or free bureaus, and In many cases they can not 
apply to an agency demanding fee.s on account of lack of funds. I think, how¬ 
ever, some dltllcully will he exp(>rienced in placing the skilh'd mechanic, it 
being the writers experience that It Is very diflicult to develop the ability of an 
applicant for a skilled Job, the applicant very often having a talking knowledge 
of the Jol) hut <‘an not perform the service, thus ndsleudlng the questioner.# 
However, a Federal bureau would be in a better position to bring together the 
employee and the emtiloyer to the probable satisfaction of both. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

E. J. Jones, Chief of Bureau. 


DEflORIPTION rOVEItlNO ESTABT.ISintEN'T AND OPERATION EM¬ 
PLOYMENT AND LAIIOR lUTItEAFS, H.U.TIMORE & OHIO SYSTEM. 

[nnitimorc, MU , May 16, 1014. TC J. Jones, Chief of Ilureau.l 
ISt'BEAU OF EsII'I.OVMENT. 

Establishment .—During the latter part of the year lOO.'l the relief department 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad secured a full employment record covering 
each employee In the service at that time on the Staten Island lines, the Balti¬ 
more & Ohio Railroad, the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. (.\t that time the 
C., II. & D. was not a part of B. & O. system. 1 All available data was secured 
at divisional or department headquarters, but In very many cases the Informa¬ 
tion was not complete, necessitating a p<'rs<)nal inlerview with many employeea 
to secure from them personal Information covering the date of employment, 
changes In occui)atlon, rates of pay, etc. After the Information was gatherecl 
it was .siiread on forms hereinafter explained and sent to the central otHee at 
Baltimore, where each reconl was recorded on a card and this cnr<l placed in 
a permanent file alphabetically Indexed to Itself, and all subsequent changes 
rciiorted from lime to tiua’ were added to these cards. The cards are con¬ 
stantly In use In the department bureau. IVe have, at this time, 321,464 cards 
on tile, and they are divided ns follows; 

Cards. 


Active (men In the service)_ 72,404 

Inactive (men out of service)_ 248,087 

Pensioners_ 883 

Total-..321,374 


On November 1, 1912, an employment bureau was establlsbeil and the records, 
as above, together with forces that maintained same were transferred from the 
relief department to the employment bureau, after which date the employment 
bureau maintained the record in practically the same manner as did the relief 
department 

Previous to the establishment of the employment bureau, each division han¬ 
dled the applications in his own department, hut upon establishment of the 
employment bureau all applications for skilled laborer (Including brakemen and 
firemen) were referred by the division officials to the employment bureau for 
investigation and action resultant upon the Investigation. The manner of 
handling applications and purpose of the employment bureau Is explained In 
circular of November 1, 1912, Issued upon establishment of the bureau, as shown 
on page 2 of this binder. 
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[The Baltimore k Ohio System: The Baltimore A Ohio Bailrond Co., the Baltimore & Ohio 

Southwestern Eallroad Co., the Clnclnuatl, Hamilton & Dayton Uuilway Co., the Staten 

Island LioeaJ 

ESTABUSHMKNT OK EMPLOYMENT BUREAU—HjENEKAL INSTKCCTION.S. 

Office of Third Vton Duesident, 
JiaUimorc, Sovrmhvr J, 1912. 

To all officers and heads of departments: 

The following Instructions, offcctive November 1, 1912, will be observed In 
connection with tlte employment, promotion, tran.sfer, or termination of service 
of all employees in the operating department, except unskilled labor. 

All persons, except unskilhMl laborers, entering the em])loy of the above com¬ 
panies will tin out form 720-Uev. When the applicant has been previously em- 
ployiHj in railroad or otlier service, form 727-U(‘v. will be lllhsl out, using a 
separate form for each former employer. When special qiialitlcntlons are neces¬ 
sary, form 720-11 will be ustNl in conii<*<-tion willi form 720-Uev. 

Above forms are to be forwarded at once to the employment bureau by tlie 
cmi>loying odlcer. 

Any ofllcer receiving applicants for work for whom (hey have no place, should 
liave blank.s properly tilhsl out and rctVr to the e>nploym(*nl bureau, as such 
Bleu may be needled el.sewlierc. In cases where application is made In person, 
the othcer witli wliom it is litt^l will note on the applU*ation blank bis opinion 
as to the quallllcation of the npplh'ant for the character of work he swks. 

Employment will be cundlthmal upon applicants passitig satisfactory exam¬ 
inations and furnishing satisfactory n^ferences. Ihmdlng receipt of reports 
from the employment hur<‘au, servlc(‘ shall be considered as only temporary. If 
application Is rejected, the employment will be terminated as soon as possible 
after advice from the employment bureau and the termination reported to the 
bureau. 

Minors will not be employed In train service or other hazardous work, and 
only for such other postliens In nccon’.ance with whatever laws may be In effect, 
Mui if under IG years of age written assent of parents or guardians must be 
seoureil. 

Form ’27-0 Rev. will be use<l for r(‘porllng transfers between departments 
or dl\islo?:v, cliangcs iu occupation, ratios of pay, lca\ing the s<‘rvlce, or deaths, 
reason bouig shown for leaving tlie service. 

To avoid duplication of records the einployimmt bureau will also raaintaln 
the service records now being kept In conneetlon with tlu* p<'nslon feature in 
the relief department. The serviee records of all employees, and reports here~ 
tofore forwar<le<l on forms 727-N, 727-0, and 727-E, will hereafter be sent to 
the (‘mploymont bureau dlr(‘ct. 

Form 723-M will be used in reporting to the employment bureau results of ex¬ 
aminations or reexaminations of employees who are subject to such (‘xam- 
1 nations. * 

When employees, other than those in train service, in connection with winch 
the Information will be handled by the discipline bureau, are cen.sured, In¬ 
formation as to the circumstances In the case and tlie discipline administered 
must be forwarded to the bureau for record. This saine action must bo taken in 
connectiou with employees who are commended for meritorious service. 

Ortlflcates showing the character and lengtli of servlc’c of former ami present 
employees will be issue<l only by the employment bureau. Such information 
will only be furnished upon execution of form 720-0 by the employee. 

It is the policy of the company, so far as pra<*tl<?able, to fill vacancies by pro- 
nuilon of those In the service. It Is expected tliat the employment bureau will 
assist in this direction. 

A. W. Thompson, 

Third Vice President. 

During the year 1913 there were sent to the employment bureau 13,430 appli¬ 
cations covering skilled laborers. Of tins number there were: 

Per cpnt. 


Approved_ 3t 

Rejected_ 8 

Left pending Investigation____— 20 

Still pending Investigation at end of year_ 18 
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Labor bureau .—In August, 1912, the maintenance of way (ieparttnent estab¬ 
lished a free lalwr bureau with the main office, located in the down-town dis¬ 
trict at lijiltiinore, where it was acce.ssiltle to men seeking employment. 

V'ery shortly after the establishment of the main office at Baltimore there 
were branch offices established at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. 
Also, contracts were made with labor agencies at New Tort Cleveland, an(i 
Chicago to furnish suitable men upon request of the head labor agent at 
Baltimore. 

Shortly after the establishment of this labor bureau, which was to secure 
men for the malnlenance of way department, the services of the labor bureau 
was extended to Include laborers for other branches of the service. Including 
the transportation and motive-power departments, and while a large percentage 
of the laborers employed were classed as unskilled, still the labor bureau 
employed quite a number of skilled mechanics. 

In August, 1013, the lalior bureau was removed from the Jurisdiction of the 
maintenance of way department to that of the employment bureau, after widcli 
time the bureaus were W'orke<l Jointly. As an exhibit of wliat this bureau has 
ncconipllslied during the year 391.1, wo Inclose herewith slieet No, 4, showing 
a total of 2.5,077 men employed at tlio varion.s employment labor agencies and 
sent out along the line of roiid. A division official wishing men, that could not 
be .secured on his own t('rrilory, will send his order to the nearest labor agent 
with a copy to the head labor agent at Baltimore. It the labor agent receiving 
this order Is m)t able to fill .same, he so advise.s the head labor agent, who makes 
an effort to furnish the requirements from other points where labor might bo 
available. 


ORO.VNIZATION. 


Kmplojpncnl bureau. 

Force consist. s of: Men. 

Chief Of bureau_ ] 

Maintaining employment record_ 8 

Clieeklng applications against records in office. Investigating same_ 3 

Total_ 12 


Labor bureau,i. 


Baltimore agency: Men. 

Head labor agent_ 1 

Assistant_ rr-m.rr_rrrr i 

Chief clerk_ 1 

Phllndelphla agency, labor agent_ 1 

Pittsburgh agency, labor agent_ 1 

Cincinnati agency, labor agent'__■_I 1 

Total_ 0 


Cleveland: Contract with outside labor agency. 

Chicago: Contract with outside labor agency. 

SEQVIHF.MENT8 OF EMPEOVEES ENTEEIXO THE SERVICE. 

At the time that the regular application Is filed by an applicant and before 
he enters the service, be must pass a medical examination. This examination 
la made by the relief department, and embraces sick, accident, and death bene¬ 
fits. The examination Is very complete, and If the applicant Is to enter train 
service it Includes examination on sight, hearing, and color senses. Form 
used for this examination Is shown In Exhibit No. 12. 

Applicants for train service must also pass a preliminary examination on 
train rules, and he must satisfy the employing official that he Is proficient to 
carry out the duties of the position for which he was engaged. 

After an applicant passes the examination satisfactorily, his application la 
sent to the employment bureau for Investigation (his service being consldereil 
only temporary iHuiding tlic approval of the application from the employment 
bureau). 
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As soon as the employee is able to take a thorough examination on train 
rules, he must pass either an oral or written examination, as he may elect, on 
regnlnr prescribed form, sample of which is Included in this pamphlet (Ex¬ 
hibit No. 18.) 

Promotions from firemen to engineman and from brakeraen to conductors: 
These examinations are made by tlie superior in the (Icpartment in which the 
man is employed, and after he has successfully passed this examination, in 
addition to the ones mentioned In the foregoing, he Is glvim u certilicato of 
promotion, a copy of which is sent to the employment bureau for record, 
(Copy ot this certificate Is shown in Exhibit No. 14.) 

Where a minor is employed In a hazardous position, it Is necessary for him 
to lone a minor’s release executed by hls parents or guardian, whicii releases 
the employer from aay liability to damage, etc. (Copy of this form Is shown 
as Exhibit No. 15.) 
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Exhibits Nos. 2a, 2n, and 2c—Form 727<i. 

This Is the permanent card-employment record. It is filed In alphabetical 
order and Is an Index to Itsell. 

All advice received from the employing officials is transferred to this card, 
such as changes In occupations, rates of pay, i)roiuotlon.s, demotions, leaving 
and reentering the service, etc. This information is furnished from time to 
time by the various departments or divlslon.s. 

The.se cards are divided Into an active and an inactive file. The active file em¬ 
braces men now In tlie service, while the inactive file represents those who have 
left the service and have not reentered. 

When an employee for any reason leaves, the dale of his termination and 
other information is noted on the card and the card is taken from the active 
and placed in the inactive file. 

Tliese cards arc constantly referred to in order to se<'nre tlie record of em- 
ploye<'H, tile forms from which tlie information has heon transcribed having 
been filed away. 

F.xiiibit No. 2\. 

Name, Smith, .Tolin. Employed as frt. Iirakeman. Divl.sion, Baltimore. Born, 

(late 2-22-18(17. Entitled to retirement, 1!K12. It. I>. cerllllcato No. 085G1). 


Dalfl. 

Kinploytiiont 
ami ohiinjio'i in 
occupation. 

Sta , dopt , div. 

E'caniined Ity— 

Mochuiiical.M 

Air ... \ 

Trausporlalion.'l’ 

Rales of 
pay. 

I^eft 

sorvico— 

cause. 

Memo, 
and FUe 
No. 


Frt. brakeman.. 

Frt. coiuluctor.. 

Pass, conductor. 

U’aliloCT H. 

;; 

.. . . 

■ 

130.00 
42 00 
4*’.. 80 
42.02 
61.48 
67. 72 
03.70 
75.40 
80 itO 
120 00 
126 00 

4 20 




. 







11 1 . 



2- 1 tft. 

K-1--03. 

3- 1-07. 

6-1-07. 

4- l-U). 






[RevtTsp Mtic of curtl ) 

Suhsvtjiinif KTOltl. 

Date. 

Employment 
and chanties in 
occui)alion. 

Sta, dept., div. 

Examined by— 

Mwhanicat_M 

■Vir .V 

Tra asportation. T 

Rales of 
P'^y 

service- 

cause. 

Memo 
and File 
No. 

10-1-13... . 


K'slde VT n. 














. 

. 

__ 





. 

1 
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ExiinuT Xo. 2n. 

Name, fireon. John. Employ«l ns tmi'kimui. division, Ilnlln. Born, tlnlo, 
R-l-lS-17. Kntitlod to riHln'inont, 1012. It. 1). coriilu'nU' No. 5075. 


r>atp 

1 ICiiiployiiieiit 
and rl'aiv-’i's m 
, orcitinilioij 

Sta , dopt , div' 



UlAiry MofW T\ 
l’kii6#4 “ 

5-1-71. ... 

i'orouwn. 

12-12-K2... 

1 'I'rackmaii. 

MtAiry “ “ 

Cnrlis'Bav “ “ 



K-M HO.... 

5 1 07 . ... 

4 1 10 .. 

0 1.'. l.K... 

. 

1 

USido ‘‘ 


ExamliwJ l‘y— 

Mf^iiaDioul.M 

Air.\ 

TmnsiKirt.iiiou.'I' 


IhUns of ’ 
p,u- } 


t'Jti 40 
WO 

.uV 

.. ( 45. (X) 


; (>0 DO 

. ; DD I 
. i 72 10 I. 

.. : 77 (K) ', 


1 oft 

Menio 

sor\ ICO— 

uiid I'ilo 

ruiiso 1 

No 

IdiklUlMO j 


.1 

i iikiiowii' 



KxTinti 1 \o. \li. 

Naiin*. Jonos, .Tolin. Kmplo>»M] ns nppri'ntict*. Unltinmn'. norii. 

7-'l.V-l872, litititltMi to rolireinoni, R 1). cortHuiilt' ,N<*. srMj.’lit 


Date 

f'lnptoyinent 
and chances In 
occupation. 

Bta , dept., dlv. 

Examined hy— 
Mechanical .. \1 

Air. \ 

Traasporfiidon.'l' 

1 

• • cause. 

1 

Memo, 
and I'lle 
No. 

n i-HO .. . 

•Vl-LH) .. .. 

i-oi .. .. 
3-l-'J'2 ... 

3-1 0,{.... 
1-1-07.... 

1 I W. .. 

D I-IV)... . 

9 1 07. 

.\pprent'<‘o .. 

Nfiichiiilsl. 

Ml. Clare Ml’ H.. 


. . _ ; 

?. ? 2 = = ? 8 .=5 8 : ^ c 


12 lO-O**. ... 
4-MO.. 

Machinist. 

ML.CIaroMI’ H.. 



(Revere sido of rant ) 

S^ubHcqucnl rcvord. 


Date. 

Emplovinent 
and chances in 
orcujmtlrm. 

.Sta , dept, dlv. 

ETaminoil hy— 

Mechanical.M 

Air . . . ..A 

Transportation T 

Rates of 
i'ay. 

I>e(t 

.senice- 

caiiML 

Memo 
iiud 1 He 
No. 

10-1^12. .. 

4-1-13. 

1-H>-14. 

Machinist... . 

<• 

Mt. Clare Ml’ »... 

• 

.32 hr. 
.33 hr. 
.31 hr. 


. . ■. 

. ... 


. i. 


. 


. . 

1 

1 ! 
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Exhibit No. 5.—Fokm 720~IIk\\ 

This la the standard form of application used for all classes of employees 
and shows previous railroad and other employment, with the dates employed 
by each employer. Note the hack of this form calls for the names of living 
relatives who may share in liahlllty covering claims made by the employee. 

These applications are execute<l by the applicant, after which the depart¬ 
ment or division olflclal forwards sfimo, together with all supporting papers, 
to the employment bureau, where the application is investigated, and upon 
the investigation depends the rejection or approval. 

As mentioned In another part of this pamphlet, an employee’s servU'e is 
considered temporary pending investigation and final ucthai on the application. 

KxHiniT No. 5. 

fThc Pnltlmorf* (< Oliio ' Tlio ItnUlmorf* A: Otilo Rnllronil C’n , jlu* Pfiltlmorp A Oliio 

R.mthwj'sti'rn Itallroad Co., tlie I'lnclnuatl, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Co., the Staten 

Island Iilne«(.l 

EMCI.OYMKNT lUMtKM'—BALTIMORE DKP.VRTMF.NT OU BTVtSlON. 

Then' are three ways to Improve th<‘ character of the service; 

1. Employ a hotter class of men. 

2. Discharge the vicious and incompelent. 

8. E<lncato those kept. 

So far as i»osslhle men slnmld bo eiuploye<l from those living along the line of 
the road. Their moral (‘haractor, physical fitm'ss, mental capacity, and past 
record should he rigidly examined. 

Only the best should he employed. 

APPT.TCATTON FOR EMPLOYMENT. 

Batttmoue, Mou tr)th, VJJ’i. 

To Mr. E. J. .Tones, 

Chief of Iliirenn, BaHimore, Tfd. 

De.ab Sir: T hereby apply for a situation ns brakeman or In such other 
service or employment ns may l>e necessary or required from time to time hy the 
company, or my superior (tATicers, and, if accepted, agree to ohs^'rve all the rules 
and regulations, to abstain from the use of Intoxicating liquors, to conduct 
myself propi^rly whether on or off duty, to peuTorm my duties to tiic host of my 
ability. In the event of my leaving the service fnun any cause, I hereby author¬ 
ize the company, and Its ollicers, to answer any and nil inquiries as to my 
conduct and qualifications while in such service and, so far as they may know, 
the cause of my leaving the same. 

Name In full: .Tohn l^oc. T>nto of birth: 8-17-88. Place of birth: liOulsville, 
Ky. Married or single: Married. Name of wife: Mary. Present post-oftlce 
address: Baltimore, Md. 

See Information to be furnished concerning relatives ns shown on back hereof. 

Prerioun raih'oad c.rprrievrr. 


BaOrood. 

Division. 

Location. | 

Capacity 

From— 

To- 

Tur-r 

rwia.' 

Vhna.,ra..i 

Brakeman.. 

Feb., 1907... 

March, 1912. 

B, A 0. 

Balfo.' 

Balto., Md.. 

Brakeman.. 

Mav.1910 .. 

March, 1912. 

Erie. 

Middle... 

Y o u n R s - 
town. 0. 

Brakeman.. 

March, 1912. 

April, 1913. 

C. B. & Q.' 

Eastora... 

Chicago, III. 

Brakeman.. 

Feb., 1914... 

May, 1914. 


Bmploymcntj or location if not employedf for the past fire years. 


Employad by— 

DivkdoD. 

Addreau 

Capacity. 

From— 

To- 

Imperial Lanndfy 

Co. 

Cumberland, Md.. 

j 

Helper. 

Apr., 1913 

Feb., 1914 
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Personal references. —H. L. Lawrence, No. 64 S«p%j*Jor Ave., M<.Ko(‘siH>rt, Pa.; 
G. H. Brown, Uooni No. 62, C«‘ntral Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. B. Kldwell, 
Indiana Creek, Ptu 

If previously employed by Baltimore k Ohio R. R., B. & O. S. W., O. T^. k W., 
a T. & V., O. & K., It. k M. C. V., Valley or Valley It. It. of Va., give Relief 

Certificate No.__ 

(SlgiKMl.) John I>oe. 

■Witness: H. B. Newcomer. 


[Jlnok of blank.] 

Show below Information covering living relatives In the order .shown: rnreuls, 
children, brothers, sisters, children of <leeettse<l brothers an<l sisters. 


Relation. 

1 

Afo. 

Full natiip. 

Address. 

VatluT . 

112 

Doo, Kiiw. 

Fast 8t, Loulsvlllo, Ky. 

Moihfr . 

(>0 

Poe, Marv . 

Fast Sf , l.«)uis\ illo, Ky. 

Urol her. 

31 

Poe, Jlurry. . . 

MarlJii.sl)ury, \V. \ a. 


KxiiriuT No. 6 .—Form 726B. 

Tl)Ls form Is iiseil in conreetlon with Forms 726-Ilev.. application blanks, 
i'Hixvlally where an applleunt has SfM'ciuI training or rjiialltlcutlons—a lilgher 
education. Is qnallfiotl as a civil engineer, has stenographic or telegraphic 
ability, a bookktM^per, etc. 


Kvuinir No. 0. 

[Tlif- bnlfltnoro vt: Oblo Tin* lt;iMInioro A. Ohio Railroad Co., the Baltimore A 

(tlilo Sotiibno'.torn Railroad Co,, ibo Vint nnall, llamllfou A Uaylou Railway Co., the 
SUitoa Island l.ini's.] 

KMl’I>OYMENT lIVFlKAr. 

Dated at BrtUo., ^fny I5th, 101\. 
Personal record of (full name) .Tolm Doe. 

lltune address (number, street, and city), No. 21(X) Fast North Avo„ Balti¬ 
more, Md. 

Born (date), 3-17-83; (place), Ix>ulsville, Ky. Present weight, 161; helglit, 

r/ 11". 

Received elementary schooling at (placi*). T.oufsvllle, Ky.: (years), 4 years. 
Graduated or left school, umversity, or college (state which) left school; 
(date). .Taiuiary, 11X17. 

Do you umlerstand trlgonometi'y an<l the u.se of logarithms? No. 

Stresses In beants and framo<l structures? No. 

Are you a stenographer? No. Tyi>ewrlter? Ytis. Telegraph oi^erntor? No. 
Bookke(‘P^r? Yes. 

If you are at present employed, state' where an<l In what capacity. Tlie 
B. k O. R. R. Go.; P.altimore division; l>rakenuin. 

State If any positions held, wherein you galneil exj)erlence of special value 

for railroad service_ 

What sjiecla! educational courses takc'n? None. 

What degree was or will he conferrtsl?_ 

References: H. L. Lawrence, No. 64 Superior Ave., McKe<?s})ort, l*a.; G. H. 
Brown, Room No. 62, Central Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. B. Kldwell, 
Indiana Creek, Pa. 

Exhibits Nos. 7A, 7B, 7C, and 7D.— Form 727-Rev. 

These forms accompany application blanks (Form 726-Rev.) and Is a request 
for service record from a previous employer. 

The bottom part of this request Is executed by the applicant and Is ad- 
dros.sed to a previous employer authorizing him to furnish this comfiany full 
service record, and, In addition to the request, It releases the previous em¬ 
ployer from any liability for damage account of furnishing such nn-'ord. 

The previous employers addressefl on these forms are the same as shown on 
application blank (Form 726-Rev.). 
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' Exhibit No. 7A. 

(The niilliraore k Ohio System: The Itnltlmore A Ohio Railroad Oo., the Baltimore A 
Ohio Southwestern Railroad Co., the t'loclnnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Co,, the 
Staten Island Lines.] 

No_ 

EMPI-OYMKXT BUKEAU. 


Baltimore, Md., May IS, WlJj. 

The Imtebiai, Laundry Co., 

Cumberland, Md. 

Dear Sir: Mr. .John Doe mnkoa nppllcntlon to this eornpany for eipplo.vment 
as brakeman. He stall's that lie was In your employ from April, 1913, to 
February, 1014, as helper, under Mr. Stewart. 

Will you kindly (live me this man’s reeord while in your service, and cause 
of leavlna? 

Any Information furnished will be considered confidential. 

Yours, truly. 


(Signed) E. .T. .Tones, 

Chief of Bureau. 


(Applicants for position must fill out the following:) 

I refer you to Mr. Stewart, (title) manager of the Imperial Laundry Co., 
located at Cumberland, Md., for my prevlons record, and I hereby authorize 
him to furnish the same, together with the reason or cause for leaving tho 
service, If known, and all Information which he may have concerning me, 
whether the same be of reeord or not. And I herc'by release the company he 
represents from tdl liability for any damage whatsoever on account of furnish¬ 
ing stu'h record. 

Dated at Baltimore, Jlay 15; 1914, 


(Slgnetl) John Doe. 


Witness: IT. B. Newcomer. 

(Separate form necessary for each employer.) 


Exhibit No. TB. 


[Tho naltlmore & Ohio System* The 'nnUimore k Ohio Rallroml Co., tlir Rnltlraore A 
Ohio Southwestern Jtallrond Co., the Cincinnati, Ilumllton k Dayton Railway Co , the 
Staten Island Lines.] 

No_ 


KMreOYMENT nri’.EAtc 


Baltimore, Md., May IS, J9li. 

Mr. S. C. Lono, 

Ocncral Manager, the Penna. Lines, Phitadelyhia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: Jlr. John Doe makes applleation to this eornpany for employment 
ns bnikemnn. He slates that he was In your employ from Eehrunry, 1907, to 
March, 1910, as brakeman, at Philadelphia, Pa., under Mr. J. A. Adams, superin¬ 
tendent. 

Will you kindly give me this man’s record while in your service, and cause 
of leaving? 

Any Information furnished will be considered confideatlnl. 

Yours, truly, 


(Signed) E. .1. .Tones, 


Chief of Bureau. 


(Applicants for position must fill out the following:) 

I refer you to Mr. .T. A. Adams, (title) superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Rnllrond Co., located at Philadelphia, Pa., for my previous record, and I hereby 
authorize him to furnish the same, together with the reason or cause for leaving 
the service, If known, and all Information which he may have concerning me, 
whether the same he of record or not. And I hereby release the company he 
represents from all liability for any damage whatsoever on account of furnish¬ 
ing such reconl. 

Dated at Baltimore, May 15, 1914. 


Witness: H. B. Newcomer, 

(Separate form necessary for each employer.) 


(SIgneil) 


John Dob. 
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Exiiidit Xo, 7(". 


(The Bnltlmorc A Ohio Systom * Tho Haltlmore A Ohio Uoilrosul To., tiu' nnUhnore & 
Ohio fcU)uthwe»torn Hailroftd Co., the Cincinnati, Httmilton & Oayton UallwHy t!o., th* 
Staten Island Lines.] 

No_ 


EMPLOYMENT BCREAU, 


Ualtimore, Md., May 


Mr, G. W. O 0 UI.D, 

liupcrintcn^h'nt Employment Bureau, the Erie Lines, 

Jersey City, N, J. 


ir>, 




Dear Sir: Mr. .Tolm Doo mukos application to thN company for omploymont 
as brakeman. lie states that ho was in yotir employ from Maroli. 11112, to 
Ai»ril. 1013. as l)rakeman, at Youngstown, Olilo, under Mr. IL Ji. Uayhart, 
HuiHTlntomlent. 

Will yon kindly pl\o mo this man’s record wliile In your service, ami causo 
of leaving? 

Any information furni^hed will he considered confidential. 

Yours, truly, 


(Signed) E. T. .Tones, 

Vhii'f of Bureau, 


(Ajiidicanls for position must fill out the following:) 

I refer \ou to Mr. K. L. Uayhart, (title) sui>erinlend<‘iU of tho Erie Uailrond 
Co., located at Youngstown, Ohio, for my previous re<-ord, and I hereby author¬ 
ize him to furnish tlio same, together wltli tho reason or cause for leaving tho 
servlcp, If known, and all information which he may have concerning me, 
whelher the same h<' of record or md. ;VmJ I heroliy relea.se the comjiany ho 
rei>r»‘s('nts from all liability any damage whatsoever on account of furnksh- 
Ing smTi record. 

l>ated at Ualtimoro, May I.', 1011. 


(Signed) Jou.N Doe. 


Witness: II. It. Xewcoiner. 

(SeparUo form necessary for each employer.) 


ExHiniT Xo. 71). 


IThc Ihiniiiioic A Ohio SvKlom* The Pnlllnioio A Oliio lUilrond To.. tln' Baltimore A 
()hlo Soulhwpsicrn ItallrooU Co., the Cincinnati, Ilamlllon .C Itnllway the 

Btaton Island l.laca.] 

X(K -. 

EMPLOYMENT ItCriLM*. 


IUltimore, Md., ^fay 15, 191^. 

Mr. ,T. X. UEurEBN. 

Superintendent Employment Bureau, the C, B. <( Q. E. /?. Co., 

Chicago, III, 

Pear Sir: Mr. .Tohn Doe makes application to lids company for employment 
as brakoman. He states that he was in \«>ur einjdoy fn*m February, 1014, to 
May. 1011, ns l)rakemnn at Chicago, III., under Mr. .F. G. McKenna. 

Will you kindly give mo this man’s ns^ord while In your service, and cause of 
leaving? 

Any information furntsheil will be considered confitlentinl. 

Yours, truly, 

(Signed) E. .T. Jones, Chief of Bureau, 

(Applicants for position must fill out the following:) 

I refer you to Mr. J. G. McKenna, su])erintemlent of tho C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 
locat^ nt Chicago, Ill., for my i»revloua retmrd, ami I hereby authorize him to 
furnish the same, together with the rea.son or cau.se for leaving the service. If 
known, and all information which he may have concerning m(‘, whether the 
same be of record or not. And I hereby release the company lie represents from 
all liability for any damage whatsoever on account of furnishing such record. 

Dated at Baltimore, May 15, 1914. 

(Signed) John Doe. 

Witness: H. B. Newcomer. 

(Separate form necessary for each employer.) 

38819—3. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-25 
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KxiriniT No. 8 .—Form 726t Spl. 

Thi.s blank l8 used for securing ]>oi‘sonnl reference as to an applicant’s cbar- 
act^T, ability, etc., and Is also use<l In connection with the rt^ular application 
blank (Forms 72()-Kev., and 72dn). 

Quite often an applicant bus not been employed for a certain period and this 
blank N used In such a case to secure bis olmracter record during tlie period of 
idleness. 

ExniniT No. 8. 

ITbp Itftltlmoro k Ohio flyntom • Tho PnHimoro & Ohio nflllroofl To, tho Pnltlmorc fc 
Ohio Sojjthwoiitprn KuUroud 4'o., tlio I'lnuinuatl, lUninlton & Oiiylon U.dlway Co, du' 
tttaton Isluatl Llues.] 


];Ml’LOYMKrST BCBEAC. 

IIaltimoim:, Ml)., .Uoy lo, 

Mr. 11 . T.. liAWRKNC'K, 

No. ()'{ Napc/ior Avniuc, 2fcKc('sport, Pn. 

I>KAU Sm: Mr. John Doe baa made application to tins coni])nny for u ponition 
as brakeumu and gives your namt* ns reference to his elmracter, ability, <‘tc. 

M’lH you kindly let me have the above information, using tlie mc!ose<l stampcsl 
envelope for your ri»ply, which will l)e treated cunfldontially? 

Yours, very truly, 

(Signetl) K. .1. Jo.Nhhi, C'lncf of Jiuicaii. 

KxinniT No. 0.— Form 72<W0 Spl. 

After the Inve.stigntlon of tlie applli'alion has ivcen compleloil (his form Is 
used for approving or rejecting (lie application In accordauee watli tlie Investiga¬ 
tion that has bi'en prosmitcnl sinre ri'ceipf of |]i(‘ apjilnation. 

This lilnnk is executed only in the employinent bureau and is sent to the 
employing olJicial showing that the application has been lU’cepted or relected. 

Tlie employing ollieial shows on the detaclial)le slip a( the bottom of (Ids 
form (lie ilnle (lie man was employtsl, and, If rejeeted, the date lie waw relieved, 
together wKh tho rale of pay. Tlio slip is detached at the perforation and is 
returned to the employment bureau. 

After this slip Is received it Is attached (o (ho employment file and the em¬ 
ployment re<‘ord of the man noted on the application is started; pnwiding, of 
course, it Is his first em\iloymeiit with this company. If he had previously 
V>oen euiployod by this company, the rword card (V'ovm 727QJ Is taken from 
the Inactive file, bis recortl revived, and U\e card placed \n Ibe act\vt‘ file. If 
the {\i)i)llcant Is rejected, tho card is closed o\il and Is \duced lu the Inactive 
file fur future reference. 


Exiiiiut No. 9. 

No. 1G51. 

ITho bnltlmoro & Ohio System • The pHltlmoro & Olilo riailrond Co., the Bidthnore Jb 
Olilo Soiifhwe'.frrn lUllroHcl ('o., the «'lncinn«tl, Hamilton k Dayton Railway Co., the 
Stalcn IsUiud Maun, i 


i:mpi oymtxt nruEAr. 


Bai-TIMore, Mop lo, 101 *1. 

To Mr. J. n. Bi,ACK\VKr.n, 

Supcrinti’ndvnt, Baltimore, Md.: 

AppUcfttion of .Tolm Doe for position a.s bmkenmn is approvetl. 

Advise below date placeil In service; or. if rejecte<l. date relieved. If not 
plae(*il In service, make notation to that effect. Detach accompanying receipt 

and forward to-- 

Yours, truly, 


Chief of Bureau. 
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llAt.TIMOU£ DIVISION. 

No. 3C.')4. 

Kmi’lovmknt Bitbeau, 

Baltimore, Md.: 

Vour mlvisp approving application of__ 

Tills man was employed_191--, relieved_191--, ns (state 

occupation)_ Bate of pay (daily or hourly rate)_ 

(Signed) - 

(Title) - 

(Note.—I f not employed, make notation to that effect on tils receipt.) 
ExHiniT No. 10.— Fokm 727C. 

This Is a request maile by a previous employee of thl.s company to furnlsli a 
prospective employer with his service record. 

Tile form not only autliorlzes us to furnish his record wliile he was in the 
eniiiloy of this eoiniinny, together with the cause for leaving the service, hut 
it al.so releases tills comiiany from any liability for dathage that inlgtit occur 
on account of furnishing the information requested. 


KxnmiT No. 10. 

Note. —Send to employment hurenn, Haltlmore tc Oldo Itallroad Co., Balti¬ 
more, .M(l. 

[Thu & Ohio Syslum : Thi' Ihilllinoro fc Ohio Itallroad Co. the IlnKlmore ft 

Ohio Southwostorn Itallroad Co., the Clucinnatl, Hamilton & I>aytod Itnilway Co., tbo 
Stulen Island Linos.] 


ElilPLOYMENT UUUEAC. 


Baltimoue, May lo, iO/}. 

(Ht'ro insicrt nnmo of company or companies bv wlUch forinerlv oinployod :) The 
B. & O. K. U. Co. 

T have made application to tlic Pennsylvania Uallrond Co. for employment In, 
llio ciipacHy of brakemuii and desire to have that company fully advi.sed of luy 
record with former employers. I was in the .service of .v<mr company from May, 
lObi, to Marcli, 1912, on Baltimore division, and request you to forward to S. C. 
BoTtK. general manager, Plnladelpbla, Va., a truuscript of your rword containing 
all ititortuutiou bearing upon my service with your road and tbo cause of my 
leaving its employ. 

I hereby release the B. h O. B. It. Co, and any other company forming a part 
of the Ualtlinoro Ohio itallroad System, and any oflicers thereof, from all lia¬ 
bility for damage of wiiatever nature on account of furnishing the Information 
which I herein n‘quest you to furnish. 

(Signed) John Doe. 

Witness: H. K. Newcomer. 


Exninrr Xo. 11.—FoaM 727D. 

This form is used for furnishing an employment record when requested by a 
j)revlous eraployt^. In many cases we send the ex-employee a form, 726C, to exe¬ 
cute. This form authorizes us to furnish the record and releases the company 
from any liability on account of furnishing same. 

When requests for records of previous employees are received from large 
con>oratlons they forward us a similar request, embracing a release, which form 
has been execut^ by the ex-employee. 
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Kxhibit No, II. 

fThe Dninmoro A Ohio Rystom : Thr Rnifimoro A Ohio Rnllrofld Co, tho D.^It/raore A 
Ohio Southwoatorn Railroad Co., the ClncinuaU, IlnmiJton & Daylon Railway Co., tbo 
Staten island Lines.j 

KllPrOYMKNT IfOREAU. 

Raitimoue, Md., May iJ, lOL’f. 

To Mr. S. C. Long, 

General Manoyer ihc Pcnnfiyhania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 

The servlro record of .Tohn Doe, formerly cmidoyod by the Raltimore & Olilo 
Kallroud ('<>., nhuls aw follows: 

May 1, 1010, hrala'inan, Raltimore division. 

March 11, 11)12, resif,me<l. 

Chief of llureau. 

KxiiiniT No 12.— Form Ill> 1. 

Ah the title would indicate, this is nn npjdicati^m for membership in the relief 
department of the Raltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

With the exeepti(Ui of cU'rks, all men aceeidiuk' employment are obli;:ed to 
take this examination and join this <lepartment, \\hieh aflords them siek, acci¬ 
dent, and death henetUs. 

This api’llcatlon, after Ixan" properly executed hy the medical examiner, is 
placed on file in tlie ndieC depurtmont. and the eniployin;.; olTieial is advised tliat 
tli(‘ man lias b(‘en acc(‘ple<l or rejoettsl. If (he latter, lie is not perniitPMl to 
enter the .servic<': If lie is aeceptc'd. he is latiu’ fnrnislK'd with a certificate of 
mombersliip, ^\Ilich contains the nih's and reKulallons of the ndief di'partment. 

KxiiiniT No. 12. 

EFCORD OF NAMES AND AOES OF rARKNTS AND CHII.DRfN. 

Father’s name_A^e_Address_ 

MoIIkt’s name_A;;o_A«!dress__ 

Children’s nunu's. Aj^es: Addresses- 


The R.vi.ti.more A Ohio ItAiiuoAD (’o. Rki.iee DhicvarMEXT. 

AITLICVTIO.N lull FELI, MI'-MlUKSniE l.\ UM; Rl-LILE FEATUKi:. 

To the SUI’KRINTh MU NT OF Till: RH H F DEPARTMENT : 

I.__ of Raltimore. in the county of_and State of ^lary- 

land, employed in the ser\ ice (‘f tlie Ralllmore A. Ohio Railroad Company, us 

__ in the_department._division, do hereby, as 

one of the coudltious of such emi>loymeul. npi»ly for membership in the relief 
feature, and consent and ajtree to be bound by ail tlie regulations of the relief 
department now in force, and by any other regulations of said department 
hereafter ad(»pted appllcahle to the relief feature; for which regulations now 
in force ri'ference Is lierehy had to any cot>y of the last edition of the book of 
regulations of said detmrtmenl, issued by tiie superintendent. 

I also agree tliat the sal<l company, by its proiH'r agents and in the manner 
providcHl in said regulations, shall ap]ily monthly, In advance, from the first 
wages earned by me under said emldoyment, in each calendar month, sums 

fit the rate of_I>er mouth as a contribution to the relief feature of said 

department, for the purpose of securing the l>enetits provided by said regula¬ 
tions, for a member of class_to myself, or In the event of my death 

to--- 7 --- 

or to whome\er I may hereafter from time to time designate in writing by 
way of substitution, with the written consent of the superintendent; or. If 
no such beneficiary be then living, to my next of kin (as determined by the 
laws of the State of Miu*yland), In accordance with regulation No. 18, subject 
to all the provisions and requirements of said regulations.' 

I expressly stipulate that my siibst^queut marriage shall Ipso facto have 
the effect to snl*#titutc my wife in tlie place and stead of the liencftclary named 
abo\e to receive said benefits In the event of my death, if she be then living. 
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I further ugroe thut lliis uppHcation, ^\’hen aocei>tetl by tlie siiiierliiteiideut, 
phal! constitute a contract Ijetwccn myself amt tiie said ciuupany, as a con¬ 
dition of my employment l)y flip comjmny, governed in l(a consiruction and 
clft'ct by the laws of tlie State of Maryland, and as such I)e an irrevocablo 
power and authority to said company to appropriate ilie abme amounts from 
my wages and apply (he same as aforesaid, and shall couslilute an appropriation 
and assignment in advance to the said company, In trust for the purposes of 
tlie relief feature, of such portions of my wages, which assignment shall have 
precedence over any other assignment by me of my wages or of any claim 
U[Knt them on account of liabilities Incurred by me. 

I further agree that iu consideration of the cmitrlhuthma of .said company 
to the relief department, and of the guarantee by it of the pavments of the 
hcnotils aforesaid, the acceptance of benefits from thi' said relief deiinriment 
for In.iury or death shall operate as ti release of all claims against said com¬ 
pany or any company owning or operating its liranelies or divisions, or any 
eianpany over whose railroad, right of way, or property the said Tiie Italliimire 
& Ohio Kadroad Co. shall ha\o the rigid to run or oiierale its engines or 
ears or send its eni|iloyees In the performance of their duty, for damages by 
reason of such injury or doath, which could ho made by or Ihrough mo; and 
that the suiiorlntendent may require, a,s a eoiiditiim preeedenl to tlie payment 
of siieh beuelits, that ail ael.s by him deemed a|iiiropriatc or iuv'essary (o edeet 
the full release and discharge of the said companies from all such claiin.s, he 
done by those who might bring suit for damages liy riaison of such iuinry or 
death; and also, that the bringing of such a suit by me, my henenciary or 
legal re|ireseiiia(I\e, or for the use of my heneliciary alone or with olhors, or 
the payment by any of the eompaMles aforesaid of damages for such Injury 
or death recoMM’ed in any suit or detennhiid by eompromise, or of any costs 
incurred therein, shall oiierato as a release iu’full to the relief department 
of all claim.s by reason of my membership therein. 

I also agree, for myself and those claiming tlirongh me, to ho speciallv hound 
liy regnlalion No. 12e, pro\idiiig for Ihe linnl eonihisive settlemont of all 
disiudes by roference to llio suiierintemlent of the relief deiiartment, and an 
appeal from his ilecisina, olllier dlroetly or through tlio adiisory committee, 
to the o| 'rating commiltoo in matters afteeting the relief feature, or to Ihe 
savings and pension committee In matters affecting tlie savings and pension 
feature. 

I umlor.slnnd and agree that this application, when accepted by tlie superin¬ 
tendent, shall eonstiliite a eontraet helween me and Ihe said eomiiuny, by which 
my riglits as a member of said relief fealnre and as an employee of said com- 
Jinny sliall lie di>termjm>d as to all m.itlers williiri lls ,sco|>e; tliat eneli of tile 
statemeids Iiereln contained ami eneh of m.v answers to tlie questions asked 
by llie medical examiner, and hereto annexed, siiall constltnle a warranly liy 
mo, the truth whereof shall he a comllllon of ji.iymeut of the henolils afore- 
siilcl, 

I liereliy eerllfy that I am_years of age; am corri'ct and temperate In 

my Imliits, and liave no injury or disease, eoiisliliillon.iI or oilier, wlileli will 
tend to shorten my life; and am now In good lieallh and aide to earn a liveli¬ 
hood. 

In witness rvlieroof. I liave signed tliese jiresenfs at Baltimore, ia llie Elate 
of Maryland, this-day of-ltd-. 

AVitness: - - [hkai,.] 

I certify tliat the foregoing form has been read to Ihe jierson wliose mark I 
lierewitli witness. 


The foregoing aiMillontlon is accepted at tiie olilce of the superintendent of 
the relief department, Baltimore, Maryland, tliis_day of_lid.. 


fSuiierintentlcnl of Ttclhf Department. 

QUESTIONS TO HE .ASKED THE APPI-IC.INT IIV TIU; IIEDICAI, EXAMINEK. 

1. Were you ever employed liy eitlier the Baltimore & Oliin, Baltimore & Oliio 
.Southwestern, I'ittsliurgli & Western, PitLsburgli .Tnnetlon, Cleveland T'er- 
mlnnl & Valley, or Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Ilnilrond 

Co.'s?_ Yes. No. 

If so, give division_department_and occujiatlon- 
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2. Are you now in good healtli mid without infirmity or weakness? Yes. No. 

3. Have you been rejecteil iiy uny life insurance company or beneficial asso¬ 


ciation?_ Yes. No. 

If so, for what reason?.____ 

4. Have you ever been disabled tlirough illness or accident?_ Yes. No, 

If so, what was Its nature?_ 

n. Hate of birth_ 

C. Have you been vncclnatHl_ Yes. No. 

7. Were you ever married?-- Yes. No. 


8. Give names and ages of cliUilren hy present or previous marriage sepa¬ 

rately_ 

K any of them are married, give their present names_ 

9. Father alive, aged_ Father died, aged_ of_ 

30. Mother alive, aged_ Mother danl, aged- of- 

31. Of brothers and sisters—how many dead above 14 years of age, at what age 

and of what disease? Orlgliiiil number_ No. dead_ Age at 

death_ Cause of death_ 

32. If none of tlie above are living, state w!)at other relatives, if any, are living, 

and give their n<ldresses_ 

13. Have any near relatives died of consumption or decline or 

been insane?__ Yes. No. 

14. Have you at tlie present time a loan from the savings fea¬ 

ture?_ Yes. No. 


CEnTU rCATK OK ilKOrCAl. KVAMIKFni. 


33. {(i) Has llie applicant ever liad insanity, apoplexy, palsy, vertigo, sun'^lroUe, 
congesthm. iiitlaminatlon, (^r any other disorder of the brain or 

nervous system? None, except_ 

(/>) Or asthma, consumption, spitting of hhxMl, habitual cough and expevto- 
ration. palpitation, or any disease of the lieart or lungs? None, 

except_ 

(rl Or appendicitis, cancer, tumor, clironic iHarrhnr'a, disclmrge from tijc ear, 
dropsy, fistula, gallstones, gravel, open sores, inllammatory riieuma- 
tisin, gout, sypiiills. stricture, di'^ea'^o of the liver, kidneys, or 
l)Iadd(T, hernia, hemorrhoids, varicose veins, varicocele, swelling 


of ankles? None, except__ 

3(>. Is the heart’s action clear, regular, and normal in force? Yes, ’ No. 
(/i) Is there fretnlom from murmur, with eitlier sound, en¬ 
largement of heart, and disease of lilood vessels?_ Yes. No. 

(e) Wluit is the pulse rate?_ (<0 Is it regular_ Yes. No. 

17. (a) Is the respiimtlon full and uniform throughout eacli 

lung?___ Yes. No. 

(/•) Is there freedom from unusual sound througlioiit eu<h 

lung?___ Yes. No. 

(r) Is the percussion normal throughout encii lung?- Yes. No. 

{<n Is there fretshmi from disease of the throat?_ Yes. No. 

IS. is the nt>p11cant free from .syphilis, sealiles, pediculosis, or 

»)thor skin disease?.. __ Yes. No, 

19. Can he count fingers fit arms’ lengtli with ejieh eye sepa¬ 

rately?_ Yes. No. 

20. Is he temperate?_ Yes. No. 

21. Ho you n'eoinmend tliis risk?_ Yes, No, 

Identification marks_ 

I certify that I have made a careful examination of the person who signer! the 

preceding application and that he is_in gooil health and_physically 

<iuaiifi«xl to perform the duties of tlie position lie s^'eks. 


E. H. Matheus, Medical /'7.ro?»tacr. 


Place and date, Baltimore. 

Remarks_ 

Employing official- 

Send cwtlflcate to- 


Rate of pay_ 

Form 80 given?_ 

Form 7GL attached?. 


Yes. 

Yes. 


No. 

No. 
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[On back of blank.] 

(Filing:) No.- The BuUimore & Ohio II. R. Co. Relief department.- 

Application for full membership in the relief feature. Po n<>t fill up tlie.se 
blanks. Name__ department__ division_ 

The execution of the within contract by my_is approved, and in 

(Son or ward.) 

consideration of Ida employment by the Baltimore OIuo Rnilrond Company I 

heroby ratify the same and consent for and on behalf of my_and 

(Sou or ward ) 

myself to all the conditions thereof. 


\Vitness: 


NOTH FOR E\'.\MINEns. 

Tlje jihovo form is to l)e filh'd up when application is nunle liy a minor, and if 
the father is living is (o be signed by him alone; if tin* father is dead, the mother 
must sign ; and if she has married again, the stepfather, if living, must alst» sign. 
It botli parents are dead, the signature of llie guardian, if there he one, must he 
obtained. The signature must 1 m‘ witnessed in all cases; and the word falher, 
mother, guardian, etc., as the case may he, must he added after the signature of 
the consimting party. 

Kxuiiut No. 12A—MiscETXANEors Ciitci’r.An No. 1. 

Tills is a circular Issued hy the third vice president dated January 1, 1011, 
niKl outlines rules am! regulations for examining applicants and employees in 
vision, color .sense, and hearing. 

Tins circular outlines in full detail the recpiirenieiits for exaniluatlon specified 
aliove, and is self-explanatory. 


ExiuniT No. 12.V. 

[Tiio I’.nltlmr*rf' if Ohio Systom : Tlie imllImorc & Ohio nallreiul Co., the Baltimore & Ohio 
Soulli\v<N(('rn Ballroad Co., The Ciiiciuiiutl, Hamilton U Dayton Hallway Co., the 
Sluten Island Linos.] 

Operating department—Miscellaneons circular—Third vice president’s No. 1— 
Circular—Superintendent's No._—Miscellaneous. 

ItUlK.S AND REUVLATIONS FOR K\\MTN\TION (>V APl’IirNNTS AND KMFLOTKKS FOtt 
Vision, Coi.un Sense, and Hearing. 

fOfllce of Tlihd Vue I*iv>iidenl. Janiiaiy 1, IDIL] 

The following in.structiorts have reference to Hie slglit. liearing, and color 
.sense of eraployt'cs In train service and the metliod of condm-tiug examlnallonH 
in connection llierewith. 

Persons making application for positions lierclnafter pre.scrihod will he 
examluetl for sight, liearing, and color sense at tlie same time the regular 
piiysical examination is conducted. 

Those affected by rules covering standards of vision must be examlms] ns 
follows: 

When entering the service, without use of glns,se.s. 

All classes must be nK.'xamined every two years, unless otherwise prescribed 
by law, under conditions as shown by standards. 

After any accident, In which they are conci^rned, wlilch may have biHMi causoi 
by defective vision, color sense, or heariug. 

After any serious accident or Illness or severe Inflammation of the eye or 
eyelids. 

Applicants for prescribed positions falling to pa.ss satisfactory examinations 
will not be employiMl and eniployiM'.s failing to maintain the requireil standard 
will be relieved from such positions; and if possible employment In other 
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ciipacitios fur iviilcli they possess (lie iiecessnry qualifications will lx; arranged 
for. 

Exaniination.s will be in charge o( the jiKilicnl examiners of the Baltimore & 
Oliio Itailroail and Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railroad, and the chief 
surgeons of tlie Cluclnnatl, Hamilton & Dayton Railway and the Staten Island 
Lines. 


METHOD TO BE TOLT.OWF.D IN ARR.lNQlNG FOR PROPER EXAMINATIONS. 

The division suporlntendonta will maintain a reconl for all ernployee.s required 
to take the examinations for .sight, hearing, anil color sense, notation to he made 
on tile record of each employee. 

Applicants for position risiulring sucli exaniinatious will he furni.shed with 
Form 72(!R, properly filled oui, for presentation to tlie examiner so that the ex- 
iindnation can he made wlien Uio regular physical examination is conducted, the 
result of such exandnntion to lie shown on Ihe lower portion of such form 
and returned to the superintendent, details to he retained by the examiner 
and shown on Form 72(il. for future reference. 

i‘'or pei'iodlcal examinations of employees or where for some particular rea- • 
son frequent exnminalions are necessary, the same method will he followed. 

Should employees fail to iiresent tliemselvea for examination after the ex¬ 
piration of the time limit or -when in the opinion of the proper olTicer It is 
eorisldereil advisahle for him to do so and he has lieen furnislied witli Form 
726R, ho will he relieved from the service unlil tlie matter is attended to. 

OENERAI, RULES. 

First. Each examiner will lie proviiled wUli: 

(o) A .set of standard test type for determining tlie acuteness of vision. 

(6) A standard reading card for testing the range of vision, 

(o) 'I'wo pairs of test spectacles—one with convex lenses of 2 diopters and 
the other wltii plain glnss. 

(d) A set of Holmgren worsteds—12."i colors, each with a nuniliered tag. 

(c) A pair of spectacles or shade for testing each eye separately. 

(/) Blank forms for certlllcntes and examiners’ records. 

Second. Examinations should he conducted in a room or car in which a dis¬ 
tance of twenty (20) feet can be measured from the test type to the cnndiilatc, 
and if lantern Is used, the room or car should be darkened. 

Third. In testing vision, color perception, and hearing, only the person to 
he examined and the examiner sliould he in the room or car at the time, ex¬ 
cept tliat If an employee so desires, he shall he permitted to call In another 
employee who has successfully passed to witness (he examination, 

Fourtli. (n) Tlie result of sueli examination must lie shown on the prescrlheil 
form (72riL) and forwarded to superintendent relief department B. & (1. R. R. 
and B. & O. R. W. R. R., and to chief surgeons (,!. H. & D. R’y and Staten 
Island Lines for Inspection, record, and tile. 

(Ii) Superintendent relief department B, &. 0. R. B., nnd B. &. O. S, W. R. R, 
nnd chief surgeons C. H. & D. R'y and Staten Island Lines will keep proper 
(lieek to Insure reexaminntioiis and will furnisli diilsioii superintendents with 
a list of all employi'es due for reexandnatlon each month. 

(c) Examiners will Lsne to eacli person who passes a satisfactory examina¬ 
tion, a cortlliente to that effect 

(d) An employee reportwl ilofeetive shnll he ngnin tested liy the chief medi¬ 
cal examiner, who will use the Williams or similar lantern. In addition to the 
apparatus specified In rule 1. 

(o) The chief medical examiner will report result of his exandnatlon to the 
third vlee president. 

Fifth. Division superintendents will he notilied on the prescribed form (726R) 
the date eacli employee pre.sents himself tor ret'xamination. 

Sixth. All employees who are allowed the use of glasses, must wear them at 
all times when on duty and must carry a duplicate pair for emergency, nnd will 
be examined with each pair. 

Seventh. Ernployee.s whose vision nxiulres the use of glasses imist be ex¬ 
amined with the glasses wo' n; also with the duplicate pair of glasses, and the 
results recorded In Form 726L. 
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Eighth. All employees who are poniilttwl to woar glasses for distant vision, 
when on duty must use the spectacle or nutonioblle goggle form. There Is no 
objection to the use of automobile goggles fitted with glass for protection of 
the eyes In engine or freight-train service. The use of aniher glasses by fire¬ 
men, ns a guard against temporary fire blindness, is encouraged. 

Ninth. Applicants having a squint or who are cross-cyi'd will not be accepted. 
Examiners who su.spect a case of trouble should use some simple test to deter¬ 
mine Its presence. 

Tenth. Employees applying for transfer from one kind of service to another 
must pass the entrance examination of the class they desire to enter, except 
that those who have been Injured in the service may be transferred to posi¬ 
tions ns hostlers, .switch tender,s, and crossing watchmen upon passing the re¬ 
spective reexamination standiirds. 

Eleventh. The test type should be In good light, the bottom of the card 
about on a level with the eyes. I’lace the candldiiti’ twenty feet from the card 
and ask him to read the type with both eyes open, then cover one of his eyes 
with a card or shade held firmly against the nose, taking care not to let it 
press the eye ball, and Instruct him to read with the other eye such type as 
may he indicated. Each eye shotdd be tested separately. 

(a) Examiners are reminded that the normal eye should read the twenty-foot 
(or 6 iiK'ter) letters at twenty feet, in which case the visual power should 
be expressed by the fraction k’0/20. Should a candidale be unable to read Iho 
twenty.foot letters (It twenty feet, but be able to read the thirty-foot letters, 
result .should be indicated by the fraction 20/30. It he can only read the forty- 
foot letters record should be 20/-1O, etc. 

(ft) Appllc.mts for entrance Into the service in classe.s A, B, or C, when 
tested for range of vision, must be able to read the slandard card nt a distance 
of 14 to l.S Inches wltlnnit gla.sse.s. Appln-ants for the service In all other 
classes, and employees upon reevaminiition, may use glasses fur near vision. 

(c) (’ar inspectors cniering the service must have normal range of vision 
without Ihe n.se of glasses. Oar Inspectors upon rec'xamination for range of 
vision who can not rend standard card at a distance of IS Inches must wi'ar 
glasses to make correction. 

Twelfth. Apidlcants for entrance to the service in class A will undergo test 
to ascertain if farsigbbsl to the extent of 2 diopters; jilain and convex glosses 
will be used, vai'ying the test so that the candidate's former experbuice or 
knowledge obtalneil from others will be valueless. If an apiilicant reads (he 
twenty-fimt letters at twenty feet through convex glasse.s of 2 diopters he will 
not be considered satisfactory. 

Thirteenth. Examiners will adhere to instructions Issued regarding the nso 
of Holmgren color seleetion test. I'kirther examination wlien nece.ssary will 
he made wilh Williams lantern, as provided In rule 4. 

Fonrte(^iitli, No apiilloant will he accepted for entrance to the service and no 
employee recommended for retention In any olass specified in the following 
ix'quiroments who has defective color sen.se or whose sight or hearing falls 
below the established standards. 

Fifteenth. No employee will he disqualified from the service by reason of 
defective sight, hearing, or color sense wllhont an examination by the chh-f 
medlcnl examiner B. & 0. U. 11. and B. & 0. .S. W. K. It., or chief surg(“ons of 
0. H. & D. Ify and Stut<‘n Island Line.s. 

Sixteenth. In examination of hearing (which will he with human voice) each 
ear will be tested separately, and the candidate should not .see the movement of 
examiner’s lips. 

Seventeenth. Applicants must be able to licar ordinary conversallon nt a dis¬ 
tance of twenty feet. 

Eighteenth. ICmployces will not he retained In the service who can not hear 
ordinary conversation at ten feet. 
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Acutencs) of via ion standards. 


Occupation. 


To on tor service. 


To bo promotwi 


Roexamlnatlon. 


('lass i\. Enginemon and 
firemen- -road service. 


Cla.<a B: Knginemcn and 
firemen—yard service, | 
road foromon of ongiuvs, 
andassistonts. ' 

Class C: Condnclor'i, 
brakemen, train bng- 
gogemastors, train llug- 
niempSWitch tendeis. 

Class I): Car liH)>orlors, 
engine inspectors, yaul 
clerks * 

Class E. YordmastersanU 
iwsHants. (Uvislon o[)- 
eiatofs, telegraph o|>er- 
atora. agent operators, 
section foiomeu, assist¬ 
ant seel ton forcMnen, 
loading laborers, signal 
InspecTors ana foremen, 
lompmon ,* lev ermen. 
hostlers, hostlorholpers. 

Class F: division super¬ 
intendents and as.slst- 
ants, train masters, as¬ 
sistant train masters, 
division engineers and 
assistants, roundhouse 
toremen, master mo- 
cliamcs, assistant mas¬ 
ter mechanics, general 
foremen, car foremen, 
master carpenters and 
assistants, supet visors 
and assistants, signal 
siipoi'vlsors and osslsl- 
ants, brldgocarpenlers, 
building carnenters, 
foremen, tunnel ln8i)e<> 
tors and asslstsuih, 
tunnel foremen, cross¬ 
ing watchmen. 


20/20 in each eye, with¬ 
out gUiases; must 
have normal refrac¬ 
tion. 


20/20 in one evo and not 
less (iian 2h/t0 In the 
other, withoiii glosses. 

Not le.ss(haii 2n/.toln one 
eve and 20/tO in the 
other without gl issos. 

Not lo-w than 2i)/.tU In 
one eve and 2tViO in 
thoollior wllh or wi1 h- 
out glas-seb, tirovltled 
Alsion In each eye 
nuisl, not be less Ihan 
20/.'>0 without glosses. 


Not less than 20/40 In 
one eye luid 20/50 in 
the other, with or 
without glasses, pro¬ 
vided vision in each 
eve must not be less 
than 20/50 wilbout 
glasses. 


20/20 in one eye and not 
less than 2t)/.i0 In llie 
other, withoutglassos. 


. .do. 


Not lea.s than 20;.'^0 (n 
one eye and 2<VtO In 
iho Ollier without 
gl.is.ses. 


Not less than 20/40 both 
eyes open and used 
togefhei, ivnth or with¬ 
out glussi’S. 


Same as class E 


Vision must be 20/30 In 
one eye and not less 
than 20/40 In the other. 
V. ith or without glasso-s, 

Not less than 10/50 U 
©aih eye without 
glasses. 

Not les-s than 20/40 in one 
eye and 20/50 m tho 
other, witboutglasses. 

Not loss than 20/40 in one 
eye aii<l 20/50 In the 
other with or without 

glasse.s. 

Not loss than 20/40 In one 
eye and 20/50 In the 
other without glasses. 

Not less than 20/.50 boih 
eyes open and used to- 
gciher, with or with¬ 
out glasses. 


Do. 


♦ Color sense an<l hearing must bo normal for all IhcoccnpalIons above mentioned, except engine inspec¬ 
tors, lampmon aud yard clerks, who aro to bo tested fur vistou aiui ]io.\riiig only. 

KxiirDiTs Nos. 13 and IGA — Foum 1511D, 

This form l« tho onil oxnmiiialioii for oil men in trnln sorviop, nnd onch 
employee in that S4*rvice mnsi sncoessl'nlly puss this exaniiimtUm in order to ho 
retained In his position or considered for promotion. 

Written examinations are identical with the oral examinations, tho only dif¬ 
ference helHK that the written examination contains more pages to take care 
of tlie written answers. 

(Circular I.ssvhhI by third vice-president dated March 20, 1013 (Exhibit No. 13) 
outlines the manner In which those examiimtions arc to be made; also, note 
first page of Form 1511D gives in detail tlie manner in which examinations 
are to be made and the requirements of employees taking same. 

Exhthit No. 13. 

[The Rnltlmorc k Ohio System : The Bnltlmorc & Ohio Rnllrond Co., the Baltimore k 
Ohio SouthwcKtcrn Uidlroud To., (ho I’liulniuitt, llnmllton & Dayton Railway Do., the 
Staton Island Linos.] 

Train rule examinations—Eoneral instructions—Third vice-president’s No_ 

Circular—SuiHTinteiidcnt’s No_—Train rule examiuutlons. 

Office of the Thibd Vice-Pbesident, 

BaUimorc, Md., March 20, 1013, 

There has b^n Issued as of January 1. a revised book of operating 
rules, to become effective when all employees subject thereto are familiar with 
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Ton w!U plpa-^e arrange to appoint for conducting cxtuninniions a sufflclcnt 
number of examining boards, so that all employi*es may be exauiiucd within n 
reasonable time. 

At terminal points of more than one division there Is no objection to Joint 
examining boards with as many sessions each day as convenient, which should 
facilitate the work. 

At terminal points wliere an examining board will not bo located permanently, 
or at outlying stations, schedules should be arranged showing the days and at 
what hours exaniiimtions will be licid, having in mind tliat tlicy sliould bo ar¬ 
range! for the rca.sonabie convenience of employ<>es, ami at a time when tlio 
men at such points may take advantage of the opportunity, as it Is not desired 
that any employee should have to lay off for this punaise. 

A list of uniform questions, allowing sulticienf space for answers to be given, 
will be furnlslied, and it should be optional willi an emjdoyee whether bis ex- 
iimlnatlon be written or oral; but examination of applicants for employment 
In train servl<’(> must be wrilten, and espo<'ial care hi' ex(M-ciscd by tliose malilng 
sucli (‘xuminatious in order to deterndne dolinitely tlint tliose examined are sulli- 
ciently i'anuliar with ttie rules iH’fore they are allowisi to perform service. 

If oral e.xamination is bad tlie answers must be filli'il in liy a member of the 
examining iHiard or a stenographer, and the answers repealtsl to the employee, 
tliiit he may .state at that time wlietlicr they are as he Intended. 

If the eraployw prefers a written examination ms'essary blanks should be 
handed liini and tlie answers written out by him in tlie presence of the examin¬ 
ing hoard. 

A (piesilon improperly answered must be explained to the employee before 
he leavi's I he examining room and notation thereof mu.st be placed on his card. 
In the event of an employee failing to pass tlie examination, ludng deficient 
in ix'spcrf to certain riili'.s, the examination blank .should he nitlilield and the 
employee be given careful Instruciion.s, by tlie proiier division ofiicial, who slionid 
outline ins Mcak points and reitnirc that he spend tlie necessary time In becom¬ 
ing tlioronglily familiar with the points in which he was lacking, and then be 
reexamined. 

To tlie list of questions division officials will make such additions as the na¬ 
ture of tl ' illvision and character of tlie work to he jierformpd by tlie em¬ 
ployee m;i.\ ill their judgment, require. It is not necessary that all the ques¬ 
tions of tlie list he asked each person examined. Tlie Idea Is to determine, 
tliroiigh tile board, if employees sairiclently understand tlie rules to properly 
perform tlie required duties. 

The examiners should select from the list the ni'cessary questions, and when 
the exuniinatlon Is given indicate the questions to be answered with a clieek 
mark. 

Reexaminations must tie held at least once in every tw'o years, or within sucli 
limit in iiccnrdnncp with tlie law in Statc.s tlint require les.ser pi'rlods. 

Kxunilning boards will he provided with hliinks conlalning the questions and 
so arranged that the name, occupation, division, date of examination, and 
answers of employee to be placid tlicrcon, report of exainiiiiiig tioard and sig¬ 
nature of person examined, niav iie siiown. One copy of the record of eacli 
person examined must he sent to Hie employment bur«iu at Baltimore, and one 
filed at the division suiterintendent's headipmrters. 

All assistant train masters, assistaiit road foremen of engines, train dis- 
patcliers, conductors, engiuemen, traveling firemen, lirakeraen, tlagmen, swilcli- 
mcn, operators, signalmen, and olliers having tlirectly to do with the operation 
of trains, will be required to take the examinations. 

There will he furnisbid index cards so that complete card record will be kept 
of all books of rules, and employees leaving tlie servlid will be rcqulret! lo 
turn in to the proper ofiicer of the division tlie books loaned tliem, and when 
agnin delivered to another employee Uie index card therefor mast be promptly 
sent to Hie general inspector of transportiUion at Baltimore, and duplicate of 
the same be kept by tlie train master. 

It will lie necessary that each division report to the general .snperinlendeiit, 
who will advise the general inspector of transportation promptly wlien tlie 
examinations for his district Imvc been compteted, as It is desirisl to put the new 
rules into effect simultaneously upon the whole system, but not until the examl- 
ualious have been completed for all divisions and have been so reported. 

A. W. Thompsoti. 

Third I icc-Prcaident. 
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KxHinrT No. 33A, 

ITlio IliUllmoic Si Ohio Systom, Including the Baltimore A Ohio Southwestern Ballroad Co., 
the (’inclnnutl, Hamilton & Dayton Hallway Co., and the Staten Island Lines.] 

KMl*r.()YKE«’ EXAMINATION ON BOOK OF BTII.FS, EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1013, AND 
EXAMINEUS’ BErOUT TUEBEON. 


_division. 

Held at __ _101—. IVrsoii oxamiueU, __ for 

service as _ 

We certify that the above'nainod lins been examined and correctly answered 
the questions upon tlie rules guverniug the service Indicated. 


Examiners. 


ORAC EXIMINATION—INSTRUCTIONS TO EXAMINERS. 

1. Kxaminatlon of einployoos may be written or oral, as they may elect. 

2. Kxainlnutkm of noneiuployees for positions in-Jtrain st'rvice nmst bo writ¬ 
ten, and especial care exercised by the examiner to d(*terinlne definitely a sufli- 
clont familiarity with the ruh's poverning the s(T\ice hulicated by the one 
examined before the examiner certlfh'S to the same. 

.'b When a person falls to ]>ass the (‘xanunatioii tlu* fact must be cibsl by 
the examiner to the projn^r oltlcial, and the one examined not allowed to p4?r- 
fonn scTvlco until a satisfactory examination Is had and certilied to by an 
examiner. 

4. Wb(‘n written examinations are hold tlie examiner will furnish this list of 
(piestions and Indleato by clieck mark thereon (hose which it is desired an¬ 
swered. Tlie answers must be wTltlen on tin* form by I he jierson examltUH] In 
the presence of the examiner, and the form not taken elsewhere by tlic former. 

n. In (H‘al examinations when a question Is incorrectiy an^weisMl the examiner 
will rep<‘at the answer to the persmi examined, and have the latter’s assent to 
t)>e correctness of the rejietltlon before iiuUcating the same as per paragraph 7. 

G. When a question Is ask<'d and satisfactorily answeiaai it will be liidicatwl 
by making a cross mark in ink or iinlellble pencil over the muuhcr of the rule 
and qm'Stlon on tlie margin of the form. 

7. Where It is Incorrectly answered the examliuu’ will make one diagonal 
line across the mmilH'r of tlie rule and question <ni the margin, and hold the 
form, without certifying tliereto, until, upon further ex'aminution, it Is known 
that the pi'rson understands correctly, In which case a second line, inters(:*cting 
the other and forming a cross mark, will be made upon the rule and question 
luunhor on tlie margin. 

8. In examining In classes it is desired, where practicable, that those per¬ 
forming similar duties, and, therefore, interested in the same rules, should be 
select'd for a clu-ss. q’lie examiner will liave two copies of this form for each 
person examined, with the name of tiie person on each. 

9. Additional questions should be added to those herewith as may be deemed 
advisable. 

10. Wlien satisfactory examination Is passo<l and the questions asked and 
answeiaal are Indicatoil as ju'r paragraph 6 the examiner will certify to the 
same, and the pi'rsou examined will sign, in duplicate, tlie certificate on the 
last page of the form. 

11. One copy of this examination must be sent to the employment bureau at 
Camden Station, Baltimore, Md., and duplii-ute kept on tile at the division head¬ 
quarters. 

(Ilule and qia-stlon number.] 

OENER.\r. NOTICE. 

1. Q. Do you understand that entering or remaining in the service is an 
assurance of wdlltngness to obey the rules? 

2. Q. What Is essential to the safety of passengers and employees and to the 
prot(H*Uon of property? 

3. Q. What does the service demand of an employee? 

4. Q. Upon^What do you understand your further promotion depends? 

5. Q. Do you understand in accepting employment you assume its risks? 
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(IKNKKAI. Kn.KS. 

6. Q. Have J’OU a copy ol the hook of rules olfecthc' .luiiiiary 1, 1913, luui tlie 
current time-tal)le? 

7. Q. Whiit is the duty of employees with respect to the rules ami special 
Instructions? 

8. Q. What Is your duty, if in douht, as to the meaning of any rule or special 
Instructions? 

9. Q. Arc all persona employed In any service on trains, whetlau' they are 
employees of tin' company or not, subji'ct to the rules and sitecml Instructions? 

10. (J. What is the duty of each employee with resiiecl to the rules heliit; 
carried out? 

11. Q. What Is rei|uired of employees when they notice any violation of the 
rules or special instructions? 

12. Q. What is the rule in relation to the use of intoxicants? 

13. Q. What Is the rule in relation to the use of toliacco? 

14. (j. What are the reiiuiroments ns to wearluj; liadues and uniforms? 

V>. Q. How are persons who are authorizeil to transact husiness at stations 
or on trains reipiired to conduct themselves? 

Ul. Q. In case of damier to company’s property, what is reiiulred? 

17. Q. Must accidents, delention of trains, fadure in Mpiiily of water, or 
fuel, or defects in tracks or hridkcs he reported and how? 


18. Q. 

What Is 

of the lir^sL iini>ortaiiee in the ilisLhurge of dut^ ? 



DFl 1 

NITIONS. 


10. Q. 

What Is 

an enj:lne? 



20. IJ. 

Wlnit is 

fi train? 



21. Q. 

What is 

a nvular Irnin? 



22. Q. 

IVhat Is 

a section of a train? 


23. U. 

What Is 

ail extra train ami 

how desi;:iiate 

d? 

24. Q. 

What Is 

a sii])erlor train? 



2,7. Q. 

Whiit is 

a train of superior 

ri;rht? 


2(1. t?. 

What is 

a train of sniieritu* 

ela'^'s? 


27. Q. 

W hat is 

a tram of superior 

dirt'ction? 


28. Q. 

Is snpiTiority l)y <lin‘ctioii to 

■ track? 

20. (}. 

Wluit is 

a time-talile? 



3(1. (1. 

What i.s 

a schedule? 



31. Q. 

Wliat is 

a main tra<‘k? 



32. (i. 

Wiiat is 

a single tra<-k? 



33, (J. 

Dotine (]ou])le track? 



34. Q. 

IVhae three (or more) trju 

■ks? 


37. Q. 

What Is 

meant by current c 

if trall'ie? 


3fi. Q. 

Wliat Is 

a station? 



37, (}. 

What is 

,a siding? 



as. Q. 

What is 

a fixed signal? 



39. Q. 

What is 

a yard? 



40. Q. 

What bs 

n yard engine? 



41. Q. 

What is 

a pilot? 



42. Q, 

To what 

extent, if any, do 

pilots ri’liese 

train ami engine crews of 


responsibility? 

43. Q. What is a division? 

44. Q. What is a subdivision? 


TllAlN KVIES. 

Standard time. 

1-4.7. Q. IVhat Is the standard time used by this division?—.\. (Note to 
examiner; Answer depends on tlie time-table in.structlon.) 

1- 40. Q. How often ami when is standard time transmitted to all points? 

2- 47. Q. Who are requiriHl to use reliable watches? 

2- 48. Q. W'hat are the requirements as to watches, comparison, Inspi'ctlon, 
etc.? 

3- 49. Q. What Is required of conductors and engineers in regard to .standard 
time before starting on each trip? 

3-.70. Q. What Is a standard clock? 

3-.71. Q. What is the duty of comiuctors, englne<>ra, and other designated 
employees when they do not have access to a standard clock? 
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TIME-TAULES. 

4-52. Q. When does the new tlme-tnble supersede the old? 

4-53. Q. How will a train of the preceding tlme-tnble proceed If it has ft cor¬ 
responding number, class, day of leaving, direction, and Initial and terminal 
stations? 

4-54. Q. If a train of the preceding time-table has not the same numl>er, 
class, day of leaving, direction, and initial and tenuinul stations, how will It 
proceed? 

4-55. Q. What fixes the date of a sche<lule on a division (or subdivision)? 

4-56. Q. May more than one scheilule of the same number and day bo in 
effect on any division (or subdivision)? 

4-57. Q. May a train which has hwome 12 hours late on the preceding tlme- 
tal)h‘ assume tlie new time-table scl\e<iule, if scliednles correspond as required? 

4-58. Q. If a schtNlule of the pre<'e<ling and new time-table fails to corres|K)nd 
in one point only, may a train of the preceding time-table assume the new 
scljedule? 

4- 59. Q. In case there are two or tiiree sections of No. I of the preceding tiino- 
tnble, may all tlie sections proceed on the new schedule if sclioduies correspond 
as required? 

5- 66. Q. How many times arc shown on the time-tai>le for a train at any 
station? 

5-61. Q. Where one is shown, what Is It if not otlierwiso Itulicalod? 

5-62. Q. Where two are given what are they? 

5-6!i. Q. Wliere does the time at a station apply? 

5-64. (J. How are schedule meeting or passing .stations indicated on the 
tlmo-tal)le? 

5-65. Q. When both the arriving and leaving time of a train arc in full-face 
type, uliat does It indicate? 

5-60. Q. Under what conditions will the time at each end of a siding, extend¬ 
ing hel\v(‘en two adjoining .stations, be sliovvn in full-face type? 

5- 67. Q. How are tlie numbers of trains to be met or passeil sliowu on liie 
time-fable? 

6- 68. Q. Wlint do the letters “s” and “f” placed before the figures of the 
schedule indicate? 

G-61). Q. What are the additional letters or .symbols shown on the time-table 
and wlmt does each signify?—A. (Nott‘ to examiner: Answer should be in 
accordance with the time-table rule or instructions.) 


SIOXAU RULES. 


7- 70. Q. With what appliances must employees whose duty it is to give sig* 
nals 1)0 provided, and wiien should tliey l>o ready for use? 

8- 71. Q. What signals are used by day and wluit l)y night? 

9- 72. Q. When are niglit signals to bo displayed? 

9-73. Q. Wlu*n must night signals be used in addition to day signals? 

lt>-74. Q. What are tiie color signals in use on tliKs division, and what does 
eacli indicate?—A. (Note to examiner: As these differ on divisions the an.swer 
shoulit be in accord with the division practice.) 

11-75. Q. Wliat C(»lors do fusees luirn on this division, and what does each color 
indicate?—A. (Note to examiner: As tliese differ on divisions the answer 
should Do In accord with the division practice.) 

11-70. Q. Wlmt must be done when a fusee is found on or near the track 
burning red? 

11- 77. Q. Wliat restriction go\orns the throwing of lighted fusees? 

HAND, VLAG, AND SIGNALS. 

12- 7S. Q. Wlmt is the hand, flag, and lamp signal to Indicate slop? 

12-79. Q. To indicate procml? 

12-80. Q. To indicate liack? 

12-81. Q. To Indicate train has parted? 

12-82. Q. To apply air brakes wlien train is standing? 

12-83. Q. To release air brakes when train Is standing? 

12-84. Q. To reduce speed? (Note: Examiner should require the party ex- 
aminetl to givii-the hand, flag, and lamp signals in Ids presence.) 

13^. Q, When any object is waived violently by anyone on or near the 
track, how should It be considered? 
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ENCIN'K WHISTLE SIONALH. 

(Note to examiner; “o” represents short sounds and a dash " —" longer 
sounds.) 

II-SO. Q. What la the signal to apply brakes or stop? 

11-87. Q. What Is the signal to release brakes? 

14-8S. Q. What Is the signal for the tlaginan to go haek and proiei't rear of 
train? 

14-89. Q. What Is the signal for the flagman to relnrn from the west or 
south? 

14-90. Q. W'hat Is the signal for the flagman to return from the east or 
north? 

14-91. Q. What la the signal for the flagman to return from the west or 
south on branches? 

I- l-IL!. Q. What is the signal for the flagman to return from the east or 
north on brnnehe.s? 

14-9.'!. Q. What is the signal that train has parted? How often should the 
slgnid he repeated? 

14-04. (). What is the answer to any signal not otherwise provided for? 

14-0.7. Q. What does three short (ooo) blasts of the engine whistle Indh'ate? 

14-0(1. Q. What Is the call for signals? 

14-97. y. What does one long and two short (— oo) blasts of the engine 
wlilslle indicate? 

14-08. y. What Is the signal when approaching public crossings at grade? 

14 90. y. What Is the signal when apiiroaching stations, junctions, and rail- 
imad orossing.s at grarle? 

14-100. (). What is the signal indicaling that the train order signal has 
change<l to iiroceed? 

II- 101. Q. What is the signal for air brakes sticking? 

14-10'1. tj. For wbat irarpose are two shore and one long (oo —) blasts of 
tin' whistle sounded? 

14-10.'!. y. What does a succession of short sounds of the engine whi.stlo 
ln(b<iite? 

1.7-104. i) What does the explosion of one or two torpedoes Indicate? 

l.l(.V)-li!l y. Wbat oomnmnicating signid must the coniluctor of passenger 
train give aiiproaching all meeting (mints? 

1.1(.\ 1-10(1. y. How slionhl this bo answered by the engineer? 

1.1(.M-107. y. What engine whisile signnl mn.sl loeomolive engineer of trains, 
other than (lassenger, gi\e when appronehlng scheduled or train order nieeling 
points, nr (Kiints where ordered to report for orders? 

l.llA)-10.8, Q. Wliat Is the duly of conductors and hrakomen when the 
engineer falls to give this .signal? 

l.'t.l 1-109. <). If Ihese signals are not given, are conductors or engineers 
relieved of rcstionsihillty? 

1")(1!)-110. y. What bs the proper train equipment for flagging purposes? 

1.7(111-111. y. What is the (n-oper engine equipment for flagging purposes? 

1.7(111-112. y. How many torpedoes shall be altaelied to the flag stick and 
red lantern? 

COMMUNICATING SI0NAI.S. 

10 - 11 , 8 , y. What do two sonmlH indicate when train Is standing? 

10-114. (). What do two sounds indicate when train bs running. 

ltl-11.7. y. What do three sounds indicate when train Is standing? 

10-110. y. What do three sounds indicate when train Is miming? 

10-117. y. What do four sounds indicate when train la standing? 

10-118. y. What do four sounds Indicate when train Is running? 

10-119. y. What do five sounds indicate when train Is standing? 

10-120. Q. What do five sounils indicate when train la running? 

10-121. y. What does one short and one long sound Indicate wlicn train Is 
running? 

TltAIN HIGNAI.3. 

17-122. Q. Where and when will the headlight lie displayed? 

17- 123. Q. When must it he concealed? 

18- 124. Q. What signals will yard engines dls]dn,v at night and where? 

18-12.7. Q. When not provided with a headlight at the rear what lights must 

be displayed? 
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10“12G. Q. What are markers? 

19(A)-127. Q. What will a passenger train display as markers by day? 

19(A)-128. Q. When should those lights be kept burning by day? 

19-''i29. Q. Wlmt will all oilier trains di,splay as markers by day? 

1&-130. Q. What will all trains display by night as markers when on the 
main track? 

10-331. Q. Wlmt will train by night display as markers when clear of main 
truck? 

10-182. Q. What will a train on double track by night display as markers 
when turned out against the current of trafllc? 

10-333. Q. Wlmt change mu.sl be made before again fouling the main track? 

19- 184. Q. If u train la on a siding and is met or passed by another train 
without markers, how must the train on the siding be governed? 

20- 33.1. <). Wlien rc'gulnr trains are run in sections, what signals must all 
sections except the last display on the front of the engine? 

21- 130. Q. What do two white Hags hy <lny and, in addition, two white lights 
by night in the places provided on tlie front of the engine indicate? 

22- 137. Q. When two or more engines are coupled and carrying signals, which 
engine should display the signals? What exce])tion, if any? 

22-138. Q. When tlie helper engine is attaclied to the rear of a train, where 
should the mark<‘rs be displayed? 

28-139. Q. When only one marker or classllicatiou signal Is display<‘d whcr<j 
two are pia'scrlbed, what docs it indicap'? 

23 (A)-l-40. Q. Should classillcation signals be dlsi»layed on trains wlam run¬ 
ning under signal Indication? 

24-141. (}. When cars are laislied by an engine at night, what signal mu^t be 
displayed ami where? 

2.1--342. Q. Must eacli car in a ])asscnger train be in communication with the 
engine? 

20-143. Q. What do<‘S a blue signal imlbale when displayed at oiu' or both 
ends of an engine, car, or train? 

20-141. Q. How must emiHoyeiN be governe<l if they timl a blue signal dis¬ 
played? 

20-14.1. Q. What are you n'lpiireil to <lo before placing cars whieh W'ould 
obstruct the view of blue signals? 

20-140. Q. Whea a blue signal has l>e<'n displayed w’ho may remove it? 
tmn OF sruXALS. 

27- 147. Q. ITow must an imperfectly disjilnyed signal, or the absence of one 
where a signal Is usually shown, be regarded, and wlmt is re^iuired in connection 
therewith? 

28- 148. Q. Wlmt signal must lie used to stop a Irain at a point not a flag 
station? 

28- 149. Q. For wlmt is a combined green and wliile signal useil? 

29- 150. Q. IIow' must a signal, other than a lixed signal, be acknowbalged by 
an engineer? 

30- 151. Q. When must the engine 1x41 be rung? 

31- 152. (). Wlmt are (lie furtlier laMiulremeiits with regard to the use of 
engine bell and whistle? 

32- 153. Q. Wliat is tlie rule with regard to the unnecessary use of same? 

32- 154. Q. Should the whistle bo soumled when passing passenger trains? 

33- 15.5. Q. What signal will watchman at a road crossing use when necessary 
to stop trains? 

34- 156. Q. Wlmt whistle signal will locomotive engineer give to the signalman 
indicating desire to pnxeod, and when will the signalman restore the signal 
to the normal stop position? 

34 (A)-157. Q. Umler wlmt conditions may a train pass the signal at open 
telegraph stations? What exceptions, If any, are there to this rule? 

85-158. Q. When a signalman has orders for a train, can he give proceed to 
any other train? If so, how? 

3(b-159. Q. When a signalman has order.s for a train, may he display a “ Pro- 
cee<l ” signal for any other train? 

37-100. Q. Wliat does one long and two short (— oo) blasts of the engine 
whistle Indlca^ 

37-101. Q. Wliere and wiien must this signal be sounded? 
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1 ^ 7 - 162 . Q. How answered? 

37- 163. Q. If not answered, what action must bo taken? 

38- 164. Q. When two or more trains displaying classlhcatlon signals moot, 
which train will give the engine whistle signal and answer? 

39- 165, Q, When a passing train fails to acknowledge (‘lasslllcatlon whistle 
signals sounded by a standing train, what action should bo taken by tl'.e engineer 
and conductor of the standing train? 

46-166. Q. If conductors, locomotive engineers, or trainmen art* in deubl as 
lo signals displayed by other trains, wliat must they do l)etore lea\ing tlio 
station or siding? 

41-167. Q. How are communicating signals to start or stop passenger trains 
given, and from what part of tiie train? 

St'PKinoiUTY OF TUMNS. 

71-108. Q. How is one train superior to another? 

71-109. Q. How is right conCened? 

71-170. Q. How is class and dinM'tion conferred? 

71-171. Q. Which is snperi<»r, right, (lass, or direction? 

71- 172. Q. Between wliat trains d(K‘s superiority l)y direction apply? 

72- 173. Q. Ih'tiiie tlie superiority of tin* dilli'nail class<‘s? 

72-174. Q. In wltlch direction an* trains superior to trains of tlio same class 
in tin* opposite direction? 

72- 175. Q. Is superi<n'ity l>y direction Ilinite(I to single track? 

73- 170. Q. Are extra trains inferior to r(*gnl:ir trams? 

Mo\LMn\T or 'IKMNS. 

82-177. Q. How long are schedules In ('iTi'ct uidt'ss fnlhlled? 

82-178. Q. Wlu‘n do regular trams lose right and schedule? 

82-179. Q. After l(*sing riglit and scheduh* liow may they proce(*d? 

8.3-186. Q. Wliat must be asct'riamed liefore leaving an initial station on any 
division (or snlidivlsion) or junclnm point, or jiassmg from doulih* track to 
single trad- ? 

83(.\)-1S> Q. What an* tlie dutl' S of conductors, and engineers (*f engiims 
witliout conductors, with r(*1er(*nce to train iM'gisUu- Ixroks? 

83(A)-182. Q. Wliore ar<‘ r<*gister liooks loeaieil on this division?—A. (\ote 
to examiner: Party exaiiimed sliould name locations as iistcsl In tin* time¬ 
table. 1 

83(B)-183. Q. Wiiai are tlio duties of condiictois and engineers witli refer¬ 
ence to bulletin boards and genond orders? 

83{0)-l84. Q. Wlieve will conductors laport and wh.it will they oldain be¬ 
fore leaving tbelr resp(‘ctive initial stations? 

83(l-))-]k5. Q. Can Form A Im* ii'^kI to register at d<*signat«*d i>oiiits? 

83(I))-18(>. (). Fun Form F be ns(“d for la'gislciing at designated points? 

8-1-187. Q. Is a train allowed to start without llie proper signal hemg giv(>n? 

8r>-l88. Q. May a train proc(*ed ahead of a train of another sch(*dnh‘ of the 
same class in the same dins'tion? 

8.5- 189. Q. May trains of one schidule pass trains of unotlier schedule of the 
same class? 

8.5- liX). Q. May extras pass and run alK'nd of extras? 

85- 191. Q. May sections of a .scliedule pass otlier sections of tlie .same 
Khediiie? 

86- 192. Q. How many minutes must nn inferior train cli^ar the time of a 
sutierlor train in tlie same direction? What distinction is made with rt lerence 
to a (irst-olass train? 

87- 193. Q. Whut Is the duty of nn inferior train when It fails to clear the 
time of opposing superi(>r trains as required liy rule? 

87- 194. Q. How are extra trains to be govorneil in reference to clearing the 
time of other trains? 

88- 195. Q. When trains of the same class meet on single track, wlien must 
the Inferior train clear the main track? 

88-196. Q. At meeting points between extra trains, which train must take the 
siding? 

88-197. Q. How must trains enter sidings? 

80-198. Q. At mw'ting points lietween trains of different classes, how must the 
Inferior clear the superior train? 

38819®—S. Doc. ^16,64-1—vol 2-26 
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80-100. Q. If nocessary for t!ie iiiferOtr train to back iii, what protwtioh must 
be Riven? 

0(>-2^K). Q. Ai’« trains of the same class required to stop at scIichIuUmI meet¬ 
ing stations? 

00-201. Q. If the exi>ected train of the same class Is not found at Uio 
sche<iuleti meeting point, how must the suj>erlor train be gov(‘rn(Hl? 

lK>-202. Q. At what point must tlie train which is to hold the main track 
Stop? 

90(A)-2d3. Q. How must trains be run on passing sidings? 

01-204. Q. 1’nh‘ss some I’lirm of hhM-k signal Is used, how many minutes must 
trains in the same direction keci) apart? 

02-205. Q. May a train arrive at a station in advance of its sehe(Uile<l arriv¬ 
ing time? 

02-200. Q. May a train l('ave a station in advance of its scheduled leaving 
time? 

02-207. Q. How will yard limits be indicated? 

0.‘t20S. <^. IldW may .\ar<l engines ocent>y mam tracks within the yard limits? 

02-200. Q. How may trains other tlnm lirst cla.ss move witliin yard limits? 

04-210. (>. ir a tram <iYcrtakes another tram disabled so that It can not pro¬ 
ceed, Imw will It lie governwl? 

0l-2n. Q. WlK'ii a i'.isat)h‘d train is pas.seil ny a following train to which it 
has given Its schedule and train orders, on wliat auliiorUy will the disableil 
train move? 

01-212. Q. On single track ^\hcn a irnin is unable to jiroceed against the right 
or seh<'(lul(* of an opiiosing train and is ov«‘rtak(‘n l>elwcen lelegraiih stations by 
ail inferior train, or tram of tin* same class having jiglit or selualule whh-h 
permits It to proceed. h<>\\ may tli(‘ delayed train proceed? 

04 212. Q. When oppo'»ing (lains are met nndcr thesis cireiimstunees wliat 
Information must be given tliein? 

05-214. Q. May two or mure sections of a tram l>o run on tiie same schedule? 

05-215. Q. Ha.s oacli secthm (spial time-lahlo authority? 

0.5-21(1. Ity whose autlionty will trams display signals for a following 
section? 

Od-217. (). On single track w]u'\\ signals displayed fur a section are taken 
down at any inilnt Ind'ore tliat sectimi arrises, wliar must he dune? 

07-218. Q. Ity whose authority may extra trains he run? 

08-219. Q. How must trams approach the end of double track, junctions, rail¬ 
road cro.ssingH at grade and drawbridges? 

09-220. 11. W’lien a tram stnps or is delayed under (ircumstances in wldch 
it may he overtaken by anoiht r tram, how uni'll its nsir lie protirted? 

09-221. <j. AVhat must he lca\e ulten n'ealliHl? 

00-222. (1. Whi'ii necessary wlio must protect the front of the train? 

09-223. Q. Wlu'ii on other than single trai-k trains are stopptnl unexiKM'tedly, 
what protection must he Immediately provided? 

09(A)-224. Q. What must a tlngman do \siio sees or hears an approaching 
Iraiii before lie has reached llie mpiired ihstanee to protect his train? 

09(li)-225 <}, How is a llagman to Ik‘ goveriR'il in locations, designatoil 
in the time-tal)le as !>eing automatically signaled? 

09(t’)-22C. Q. SiiouUl 1lu‘ sjMvd ot a tram 1 m‘ riMlucetl and its rear thereby 
endangered, making it necessary to dark a following train, wliat is the duty 
of the flagnmn? 

00(1)1-227. Q. How mu.st instructions lie given llagmen ^^hen work trains 
or other employees are performing work requiring Hag proteelioii? To whom 
must tliey he shown? 

]tK>-228. Q, W’lien a llagman goes hack to i>ro1ect the rear of the train, who 
must take his place on the train? 

100- 229. Q. When a llagman is left, by \\honi must the train be proloctixl? 

]00(A)-230. Q. May llagmen be sent out to Hag only (x*rtaln trains? 

101- 231. Q, If a train should part while in motion what action must be taken 
by trainmen and engineers? 

101-232. Q. On double track, how shouUI a train on the opiwsite track be 
warneil? 

101-233. Q. When the front portion gm's hack to recover the detached por¬ 
tion, how must it run and under what protection? 

101- 234. Q. Siiouhl the detaclieil i»ortion la* moveil or pitsseil until the front 
portion comesijfcack? 

102- 235. Q. When cars are puslied l).v an engine (except wlien shifting and 
making up trains In yards), where must a llagman be Rationed? 
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10,’l-236. Q. How must all mossncos or orders respeclliin the movement of 
trains or the conditions of trni’k or hridjies be siven? 

104-2.37. Q. How must switches be left after use? 

104-238. Q. Who Ls re.spoiiBible for leaving switches in i>ri>i>er position (‘xcept 
■where switch tenders are statlone<l? 

104-230. Q. May switch be loft open for a following train? 

104-240. Q. Where must employees stand with refi'ience to facing point 
switches? 

104-211. Q. After a train enters a siding, or has cri>sscd from (.nc track to 
anollier to allow a train to pass, iiow iiiu.st the pull-in switcli and derail, or 
liolh .switches of tlio crossover, l>c sol? 

10.1-242. Q. Wlio are eciually responsible for the safety of a train and what 
is rp<iuin>d of litem? 

lOti-2.1.3. Q. WInit course must be pursued In ease cif doidtt or uncertaint.v? 
(lte|x>at rule 10(1.) 

107- 2)1. (1. Wlien a train without markers p.asses a telegraph oHiee, wimt 
must the operatitr do? 

108- 245. Q. Must a positive block be mainlaineil licliinil all iiassenger trains? 
If not, stale under wliat conditions following trains may proceed? 

1118-210. Q. Whal is tin' nie.iiung of “tinder control"? 

100-217. (?, At what rale of speed must a train proceed after receiving a 
caution signal (except automatic block caution signal governed by automatic 
block rule .501)? 

100-2-18. (I. ,\re train crews lelicved from |irolectitig utider ruli' 00? 

110- 240. y. Wlien a train in trausit is laid u|) on a siding, wlial must be 
done? 

111- 2.5l1. Q. When, where, and liow must air be tested? 

111-2.51. Q. How and ulieii uili tile running lest on iiassenger trains lie 
inaile? 

ll'2-2.52—Q. Wlien trains cross over on doulile track, how must both swllclies 
lie liandli.d? 

113-2-53. (}. rntler what conditions must trainmen Title out on tlie top of 
freight trains, anti wlial signals will lie exchangeii at sucli times? 

113-2.5S Q. Who will see tliat emploiees are iiroiierly iilaceil? 

11 1-255 (). Wlien shonlil trams sto|i to collect mail iioiiches? 

11.5-'2.50. i). Wlien shoulil engines be ilelucbed from frelglit trains to take 
water, or fuel? 

ll(i-'2.57. Q. Wbere trains are run under signal indication, on single track, 
and insiructions can not be obtained, liow may trains procisal? 

117 2.58. (). Wliat stoiis will a iiassenger train make wben run to represent a 
regular passenger train? 

I'l5l-2.59. Q. (In doiilde irack, do trains keep to Ihe rigid nr left? 

H1.52-2(ld. Q. How must a train be protected belore cros.sing over to, or ob¬ 
structing llie other track? 

I)1.5’2-2C1. (}. Under what eondilions may a train cross o\cr when a superior 
train is due? 

1)152-202. Q. In permuting trains to pass after crossing over, what trains 
must be given preference? 

1)1.53-20.3. Q. How must trains run In passing a train wliicli is receiving or 
discliarging pa-ssengers at a station? 

I.)l5)-204. Q. Wliat l.s tlie duty of engineers with respect to truims following 
too closely on the opposite track? 

BICN.VT. INDICATION lUUJIS. 

1)251-205. Q. Where will block signals snpersedo tline-table superlorily? 

1)252-206. (?. Who will issue instructions governing movement of train.? undi'r 
signal indication? 

U2.53-207. Q. From whom must permission be obtained before entering a 
block wben it Is known that the train will be delayed by work or other oairses 
within that block? 

1)2.53-208. Q. From -n-liom must the signalmen obtain authority to give this 
permis.slon? 

1)254-269. Q. Do block signal and train rides remain In force In territory 
operated under signal Indication? 

(Note to examiner: Ilules D261 to D204, Inclnslve, are not now in use on any 
portion of the road, and no questions should be asked thereon.) 
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RULES rou TllRKE AND EDl'H TRACKS. 

F271-270. Q. How are the trn<'ks iium])ere(l? 

F272-271. Q. How is their use us to class and current of trnftic desljjTiated? 

F274-272. Q. What marker llj'hts sliall a train running with the current of 
tradlc on u hlgh-speeil track display? 

F274-273. Q. What marker liglits when running hy night with the current of 
trathc on a slow'*spee<l track, or any track against the current of trallic, will be 
displayetl? 

F274~274. Q. What marker lights will bo displayed by night when on a 
siding? 

F275-275. Q. What are the engine whistle signals to recall flagman on throe 
or four tracks?—A. (Note to exaiiuncr: <»n <ll\isions wImm-o llirec or four tracks 
ore used, special whistle signals are ]trovldo<l thcr(‘for hy general order or time¬ 
table, and examination should be made In accordance therewith and not in 
accordance with rule F27r)) 

F27t>-27d. Q. L>o block signal and train rules for double track remain In force? 
):riKS roR movement jtv 'iUAi\ orders. 

2()l-2'»7 (>. F(tr wliat movements are train orders issued? 

201-278. Q. Dy whoso uulliorUy and over wliose signature are train orders 
Issued? 

201-270. Q. What must they not contain? 

201-280. Q. Must tliey ))e brief and clear, and In the jn-escribed forms when 
ai>pUcabl(‘? 

201- 281. (}. May they contain erasures, alterations, or interlineations? 

202- 282. Q. Must train orders Ik* given In the same words to all persons or 
trains addressed? 

208-288. Q. How must train orders be numbered? 

201-281. To whom must train orders l>e ud<lressed? 

204-285, To W’innu must train ord(‘rs for u train be addressed? 

201-280. Q. Who nmst i)e supiilied with a <’(*p> h.\ tiie op«Tator? 

204- 287. By wliom must Iratn orders adilressed to operators restnelim; 

the mo\ement of trains lie respe<ted? 

205- 288. Q. How must tram orders 1>(‘ written at the ollice <>f the sniKu-ln- 
tendent tuul record.? nnnle? 

2<M*~2S{). Q. Ilow' must regidar trains be designated in train orders? 

2()0-2lM). (}. lIoW' innsl exira trains be designaOMl in train orders? 

200-201. Q. May other nuinliers and time he expressed in tigures only? 

207- 202. Q. What signal does the dispatclier gi\e to each oOlce in Iransmiltlng 
train orders? 

208- 208. Q. Ilow must a train order to he sent to two or more ollices be trans- 
iiutted? 

200-204. Q. When must operators make tlie coi)y of an order on manifold 
blanks, and sliould he fail to make enougli, liow will he supply tliem? 

200-205. Q. Are there any exeeptions to tins? 

210-200. Q. How' must the oi>erators proceed witli repetition of a “81” train 
order? 

210-207. Q. What should each operator receiving llie order observe? 

210-208. Q. After the order has been repeated who mu.st sign it? 

230-200. Q. What is the operator’s duty in reganl to the order after it has 
been signed? 

210- 4100. (b Wlio must deliver the copy for each engineer? 

21.1-801. Q. Ilow' must tlie operator proceed with the repetition of a “30” 
train order? 

211- 802. Q. After receiving “complete” what will the operator do? 

211-808. Q. Wlien delivery of a “19” train order to an engineer will take 

the oi)erator from the immediate vicinity of hia office, how' must tlie engineer’s 
copy be dellvereil? 

211-304. Q. May “19” orders be used to restrict the sui)erIorlty of trains? 
Hy what authority? ^ 

211(A)-303. Q. When a “19” train order is issued for a train at a point 
where its superiority is restrlcteil by such an order, what is required? 

211(A)-306. Q. When train orders are issued restricting the superiority of 
a train at a poAut w'here such superiority Is restricted, what signals must be 
displayed? 

211(B)-307. Q. To whom must the conductor show h^ orders? 
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211(B)-308. Q. To whom must the engineer show his onlers? 

Q. What are (lie duties of ttrenuui, llaginan, uud brakoman In 
reference to train orders reccivoi!? 

212-310. Q. When may the “X” response he useil? 

212- 311. Q. How is the “X” response use<l? 

213- 312. Q. When may “complete” be given to a train order for delivery to 
an inferior train? 

2M-313. Q. Wlien a train order has been repeated or “X” response sent, 
and before “complete” has been given, how must the onier bo treate«t? 

214- 314. Q. If the line fail before the order has been repeated, or “X” 
response sent, Ijow must the ortler be treated? 

215- 315. Q. What copy of a train order innst tlie operator preserve? 

210-310. Q. Wliut are tlie reauiremeuts f(»r train orders delivered by Uie 

dispatcher? 

21T-»317. Q. ITow should a train order addressed to a train whieli (*an n<»t 
be r(‘aehod by wire? 

217-318. Q. Whoso signature nnist Ite taken lirl’ori' “ eomidcMe ” Is given 
when Form “31” is useil, and witli what copa'S should the jH-rsou delivering 
the order he supidh'd? 

217-310. Q. What must the conductor lio with ilie copy lie retains and whoso 
signature must aiipear thereon? 

217-320. Q. May the train rec(M\ing this onler ml on it as if “eomplote” 
hud been given in the usual inaniuT? 

217- 321. Q. If an order so delivered restricts the sujierlorUy of a train, what 
is iM'cossary before “complete” may he given to the order to an inferior train? 

218- 322. Q. 1\ hen a train Is named in a train onler are all Ks swflons In- 
cludeil unless ]tartien1ar seetains are specified, and should each section in- 
cindeil liavc a enjiy of the ordiu'? 

210-.323. Q. May an opernlnr repeat or give the “X” response to a train 
order for a train which has been cleared or the engine of which has passed 
Ins train order signal? 

220-821. Q. How long are train orders in effect? 

220-4>2r), (,). May any jiart <0 an onha* be sup<a's<‘ded or annulled? 

220- il2e. <). Wluai ilo oialers held l>y or issued for, or any i»art of an order 
relating t* a r(‘gnlai' train, heeome voi<l? 

220(A)-327. tb How long should a tralti order relaiing to reduction of 
spe(Ml on account of con<l!tions wliich are liable t<f exist l<aiger than 10 days, 
he allowed to continue in efte«-1? 

221- Ji2S. (>. Wliat is tlie normal indication (d a fixed signal at a train order 
(dfice, and under what comlilioris may it lx* changed from this normal posi¬ 
tion? When may it be fasteiUMl at “ lu'oceed ”? 

221-320. (}. May a train pass th(‘ signal wliil(‘ “Stop” is indicated? 

221-830. Q. May tiiis signal be use<l to hold trains running in the same direc¬ 
tion tlie rctpiiiMMl time aparl? 

221-331. Q. What appliniiees should oiwralors keep on hand to use if fixed 
signals should fail to work i)?<ip«‘rly? 

221-332. Q. If a tixe<i signal is not dis)ila.\e<I ai a niclit oflha* liow must trains 
that luive imL been notified lx* goxirned? 

221- C^33. Q. Where llu* seimiidaua* is use<l, on which side of tia* signal mast, 
as seen from approaching train, Is the governing arm displayed? 

(Note to oxaininer: This (piestion is introduced in connection with rule 221 
to have the examiner deveh^p that where the semaphore is used as a fixed sig¬ 
nal in accordance with the rule, that the jairty examined should give his un- 
ilerstanding of the indications when the ixjsillon of the arm is horizontal, 
diagonal, or vertical.) 

221(A)-334. Q. Wind must delivered train orders be accompanii'd by? 

222- 335. Q. Wlial nx:ord of trains will 1)0 kept by operators and what report 
of trains will be made? 

223- 336. Q. What abbreviations and signs may be use<I? 

FORMS OF TRAIN* OUDKR8. 

(Note to examiner: In examinations on forms of train orders, tlie names 
of places on the division where those examlneil arc employcxl should be sub¬ 
stituted for the letters.) 

Form A-837. Q. How will two opposing trains liohling orders to meet at a 
certain station run wlUi respect to each other? 
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Form A-^ThS. Q, If the trains are of tlie sumc class, what rule is referred to? 

Form A-330. Q. If the trains are of dilTerent classes, what rule is re- 
f(‘rr(Ml to? 

Form A-340. Q. Should a im'etln;' order bo sent for delivery to a train at 
the meeting point? 

Form A-'341. Q. If an order is sent to the meeting point, what should !)e 
added to the order? 

Form A-342. (^. If as conductor or engineer of No. 4, a superior train, you 
lield an order readin;;: “ No htty live ri5 Kn^; 873 meet No four 4 Euk 888 at B,” 
and No. lir> arrived at B dlsplaylnj? siKnals, how would you be governed? 

Form A-313. Q. If as conductor or engineer of No. 4, a superior train, you 
l\eld an order to meet second No. 55 at B and second No. 55 arrived with 
Bignuls, how would y<m Im‘ governed? 

Form A--3‘M. Q. If second No. 55 arrived without signals and with no 
markers, would you procml? 

Form A-3-15. Q. If us conductor or engineer of No. 4, a superior train, you 
held an order reading: “No four 4 Eng 888 nuHds llrst 1st No fifty five 55 Eng 

873 at (1 and second 2d No fifty five 55 Eng 870 at E,“ and on arrival at E 

you received an order reading: “No four 4 Eng 888 meet second 2d No fifty 
five 55 I'hig 870 at F,” how would you be governed? 

Form A-340. Q. If No. 4, a superior train, held order No. 1 reading: “No 

four 4 ICng 888 meet No fifty five 55 Eng 873 at B,” and No. 55 arriveil at B 

with signals aiul another order was given reading: “No four 4 Eng 888 meet 
2d No fifty five 55 Eng 870 at (1 insteml of B,” and when No. 4 reached C it 
limiH sec’ond No. 55 displaying signals, what nnist it do? 

Form B-nlt7. Q. If as coinlm'tor or engiiUM'r of No. 1 you held an order read¬ 
ing: “No one 1 Eng 1002 puss No three 3 Eng 1702 at K,” how Avould you be 
governed? 

Form B-34S. Q. If an onltr is held Iiy No. 0 and No. 4 reading: “No six 0 
Eng 1810 pass No four 4 Eng 1820 when overtaken,” how would the trains he 
governefl? 

Form I?-3t9. Q. If as conductor or (Uiglnoer of No. G you hehl an order read¬ 
ing: “Extra 594 ICust run ahead of No six 0 Eng 1828 M to B,” how would 
you he governed? 

Form Ji-350. i}. If an ordi'r Is received rending “ lOxtra 1150 IVest run ahead 
of No thriM' 3 Eng 2410 B unlil oviM'takeii,” how would No. 3 be governed? 

Form B-*35l. Q. When an inlerior train ro(oiM*s an order to pa.^s a superior 
train, is riglit conferred to run ahead of the train passeii from the designated 
point? 

Form B-352. Q. I>o trains of any clas.s r('<[uire orders to pass trains of the 
same class In Ihe same dire(‘tlon? 

Form B-353. Q. l>o evlra.s rt‘<iuire orders to jaiss extras? 

Form (^-351. Q. If us cmidii(*t(U’ or ongiiieer ol No. 2, a su[M*rior train, you 
hehl an order reading: “No <*no 1 Eng 2110 has right over No two 2 Ihig 2428 
U to X.” wouh] you pjuss X hefon' the arrnu! of No. 1? 

Form C-355. Q. If as coiidiictnr or engineiw of No. 3 you hold an order read¬ 
ing: “Extra 37 East has right over No three 3 Eng 2129 F to A,” would you 
go he\nnd A before the arrival of the extra train and if not why? 

Form (V-35G. Q. As conductor t>r engineer of Extra 37 East, how would you 
la* governed? 

Form C-357. Q. If your order to run extra extende<l beyond A and No. 3 
hail not roached tliere on ymir arrival, wouhl you procetni against No. 3, and 
if so unih*r what circumstancos? 

Form C-3.58. Q. If >ou were on No. 2, a su|>C‘rlor train, and hehl an order 
reading: “ No one 1 Eng 2119 has right o\er No two 2 Eng 2428 (1 to X,” and 
slionUl receivi* another order reailing: “No two 2 Eng 2428 meet No one 1 
Eng 2410 at .T,” w<uild you jiass X? 

Form C-350. Q. If you were on No. 2 and held the same orders, except the 
meeting point was at U, would you take siding? 

Form C/-3G0. Q. Wlien a right of track order is given to an Inferior train 
against a superior train to a designatcil point, wlfich train is rixiulred to take 
tiie siding? 

Form 0-361. Q. If a right of track order Is given an extra train against a 
superior train to n ilesignattHl point, can the superior train move beyond that 
point if the extra has not arrived? 

Form 0-362.If an order was received reading: “Extra 37 East has right 
over No three 3I‘lng 2429 F to A, but will wait at 0 until nine thirty 9 30 A M 
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for No throe 3 Eng 2420," couhi No. 3 leave F before the arrival of the extra? 
If so how far could It go? 

Form E-3G3. (). If on No. 2, a superior train, you hold an order reading: 
•' No two 2 Eng 2U2 wait at H until ten 10 A M for No one 1 Kng 211,1,” how 
would you he governed? 

Form E-3(!4. Q. As conductor or engineer of No. 1 how would ymi In* gov¬ 
erned, both being flr.st-cla.ss traln.s? 

Form E-3(;.l. Q. How would an Inferior train he governed if it reeeiveii an 
order reading: “No one 1 Eug 2115 run twenty 20 mins late A to tj?” 

Form E-SCe. Q. It as conductor or engineer of an Inferior oiiposing train you 
received an order reading: “No one 1 Eng 211.5 run two 2 hours late .\ to H 
and one 1 hour late H to how much time could yott u.se to make 11? 

Form F.-3G7. Q. If ns conductor or engineer of an Inferior train ymi reei'ired 
an order reading: “Nos one 1 Eng 2115 and three 3 Eng 211G wait al N unhl 
ten 10 A M--1’ until ten thirty lO.IO A M—U until ten fifty five 10 55 A M," 
how would you be governed? 

Form F-3tl8. Q. If engine 20 holds an order rending: “Eng 20 di.splay .sig¬ 
nals and run as lirst 1st .\o one 1 A to Z," iiow W'ould it he governed? 

Form F-:i(!t). Q. If engine 25 liold.s an oriler reading: “Eng 25 run as second 
2d No one 1 A to liow would it he governed? 

Form F-;i70. Q. If engine 25 holds iin order reading: “No one 1 Eng 20 di.s- 
Iilay signals A to G for Eng 25" Iiow would engine 25 he governed? 

Form F-;i7L Q. If engines 20. 25 and 00 lield an order reading: " Eng.s 20 
25 and tit) run as lirst Lst s*-cond 2nd and third 3(1 No one 1 A to Z ” how would 
they lie governed? 

I’orm F-372. tJ. If engines ,S5 and following seellons lii'ld an order reading: 
“Eng 85 display signals and run as second 2d No one 1 N to Z following sec¬ 
tions eliaiige nuinhers aceonlliigly ” Iiow wiaild tliey lie governed? 

Fonii l''-;t7.3. (). if engine So and following S(‘i tions lield an order re.ading: 
“Eng 85 is witlidrawu as second 2d No one 1 at 11 following .sections eliange 
minilicrs accordingly" how would limy he gotcrinsi? 

Form FGtII. Q. If engine IS lioM.s tlie following order: “Eng 18 Instead of 
Eng 85 display signals and run as second 2d No one 1 It to Z” iiow would tliey 
be govcriu'd? 

Form I' 37.5. Q. If second No. 1 and foilowing sections held an order read¬ 
ing: “ Second 2d No one 1 Eng 85 lake down signals at H” how would they he 
governed? 

Form E-370. Q. If engines 25 and 99 held an order reading: “Engs 25 and 
99 reverse piisllioiis as second 2d and third 3d iNo one 1 II to Z" how would 
tliey he governed? 

Foriii E-:i77. (J. Where an engine is substituted for another on a .section, or 
where (lie positions of a section are re\erseil, wliat should lie tlie duty of tlie 
dispatelier in referenei* to otlier trains affivled? Wliat slionid lie llie'dnty of 
tlie conductors and engineers of liolli seclions in coimi*elion willi tridn orders 
and llie display of signals?—(Nole to examiners: Wlien* an engine is siilisti- 
tnted for anoilier on a seclion, or wlicn* tlie posiiion of Hie sections are 
reversed, it siiould lie tin* duly of Hie dispatelier to notify oilier trains arteeted 
thereliy. Wlieiiever eoinlaclors and engineers eliatige oil on Hie mail tliey must 
transfer to each oHier ail Irain orders and oilier instmeHoiis alTi'ctlng their 
trains and eacli must know tliat Hie train orders and instrucHoiis transferreil 
are understood liy Hie otliers. Examiners will ask siieli questions us will 
develop an understanding in aeeordanee lierewiHi.) 

Form F-378. t?. 'I'o annul a seclion for wiin'li signals have been displuyi'd 
over a dlxision or any part of a division wiieii no train is to follow' Hie signals 
xvimt form of a (rain order must he u.si'd? 

Form F-:i79, Q. Does an order reading: " Eng 20 display signals and run ns 
lirst 1st No one 1 A to Z” give any authority for a swond section to run if 
they receive a copy of the onh'r? 

Form F-;180. Q. Under the eonditions stulwl how should the order read to 
atithorbx* a second section of No. 1 ? 

Form G-381. Q. How would engine 99 procsted under the following order: 

“ Eug 99 run E.xlra A to h’?” 

Form 0-382. (J. Would you he retiuireil to protect against opposing extras 
upon this order? 

Form (3-383. Q. IVhat right does this give you to main track at F? 

Form (3-,384. (). Are extra trains required to clear all regular trains: and 
if so, how much? 
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Form 0-385. (}. If engine 90 lield an order to 


run t,-tra A to F and return 


to f!, would it i)e necessary for Kxtra 90 to go to F before returninir to C7 
Form G-3.S6. (). If engine 77 Iield an order reading: " Eng 77 -yn Extra leav¬ 
ing A on Thursday Feb seventeenth 17th as foilows with righi ^ver all trains' 
Leave A eleven tldrty II 30 1’ M 
Leave C twelve twenty live 12 25 A M 
Leave E one forty seven 1 47 A M 
Arrive P two twenty two 2 22 A II ” 

Would tills extra lose rigid wlieii it beeanie twelve hours late? ' 

Form 0-387. Q. Ilow many niinute.s must all trains eloar the time 0,f this 
extra? \ 

Form fl-.388. Q. If engine 77 lield an order No. 1 reading: “Eng 77 run 
extra A to 1) and meet No twenty-six 20 lOng 1432 at ]> ’’ ami upon arrival at' I) 
it should be given order No. 2 reading; “Eng 77 run extra 1) to E and me-et 
No twenty sl.x 20 Eng 11.32 at E,” would it be a proper order? 

1 orni O—.3.S9. (?. It englm' 77 arrived at I) under order No. 1 and received) 
order No. 3 to run extra to E instead of 1>, and also received order No. 4 toi 
meet No. 20 at E, could It go to E for No. L’ti? (, 

i'orm <1-3110. Q. What is the purpose of describing an extra train as a / 
“liassenger extra”? 


Form (.1-391. Q. Ha.s a passenger extra any superiority over other extra 
trains? 

Form IT-302. Q. If on engine 292 you received an order reading: “Eng 292 

works seven 7 A M to six (i I’ M lietween 1) and E,” how would you lie 

governed? 

Form H-393. Q. If tlie order was modiii(*d by adding “Not protecting 

against eastward exlras,” liow would you lie governed? 

1'orm II-,194. <?. 11 tin' oi'diu' was modilied li.v adding “Not protecting 

against extras,” how woulil llio work extra lie governed? 

Form H-.39.5. Q. If work exlra 292 recenes an order reading: “Work 
Extra 292 clears (or protects against) E.xlia T(! East between D and E after 
two ten 2 10 F .M,” how will Exlra 292 he governed? 

Form 11-390. Q. How will extra 70 oast he go\enied? 

Form H-;i97. Q. If work extra 292 receives an order reading: “Work Extra 

292 protects against No fifty lire 5.-, Eng 1 tdO (or-class trains) hetwoen 

1) and E,” hmv will it he governed? 

Form 11-398. (). How would .\o .55 he governi'd? 

Form H-.399. Q. If work extra 292 receives an order re.ading: “Work Extra 
292 has rigid leer all trains lietween D mid E seven 7 1’ II to twelve 12 night ” 
wlial rigid does lids give tiie wo|-k exlra? ’ 

Form H-400. Q. How will otlier Iraiiis he governed? 

Form 11-401. (). Must oilier extra trains wliieli are run over working limits 
hare a copy of llie order held h.v llie work extra? 

Form H-402. (). Sliould the work order instruct a work exlra not to protect 
agiiiiisl exlra trains In one or liotli directions, liow must extra trains he gov¬ 
erned? 

Form H-40.3. Q. If tlie order indienles Hie work extra is protecting it.self 
}i,gainst oHier trains, Iimv will other trains lie governed? 

II. Form 11-104. <). (Nide to examiner: For double track, examiners will 
((Uesiion in nccordaiice willi examples and instructions sliown in Book of 
Rules, IX Form H, Work Fxirii.) 

Form .1-40.5. Q. If ail order is roeelved rending; “Hold No two 2 Eng 2446” 

or “Hold all (-ward) -trains," liow would No. 2 or the trains uamed be 

governed ? 

Eorm ,1-406. Q. To wliom will liolding orders be addressed and delivered? 

Form .1—407. t). Wlieii will Form .1 he u.scd? 

Form J^OS. t>. Will niiy orders received by a train nddros.sed to It only 
release it from Hie holding order? ’ 

Form K—109. Q. How would an order rending “No one 1 Eng 2447 of Feb 
twenty ninth 20tli is annulled A to V, " affect the rights of No. 1? 

Form K-41(). (J. B’lien a train is annulled between given points are its 
rlglits affected between otlier ixdnts? 

Form K—HI. Q. Wlien 11 train lias been annuHcd may it be restorfsl umler 
its original number by train order? 

Form K-4I2. Q. If yon held an order to meet No. 1 at C and later got an 
order tliat No. 1 was annulli.'d, liow would you protxied? 


t' 
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Form K-413. Q. How woult! an ordor roatHnf; “Stn^ond 2<1 No fivo 5 Kng 2448 
of Feb twenty ninth 20th is nnimllnl K to O” affect seiond No. 5’s rights? 

Form K-414. Q. May an order annulling a scheilule or section bo combined 
with any other train order? 

Form L-415. Q. How must an ordt'r annulling another order read, and must 
it be numbered, transmittcil, and signed for as any otlior order? 

Form L-410. Q. If an order to be annulled bas n(»t luvn ileliviTOd to a train, 
to wlioiu must the annulling order be addressed, and what mu'^t the party to 
whom adfiressed do in coniu'ction therewith? 

Form I/-417. Q. May an order which has l)een nniniDed be reissued under iu 
original mimber? 

Form M-418. Q. l\Iay part of an order be annulled? 

Form M-419. Q. Would the portions of the order not annulled reninin eff<’c- 
tlve? 

Form P-420. Q. May an or<ler superseding an order or part <>f an order be 
given? If so, what uords should be added to the prcseribed form? 

Form P-421. Q. May an or<ler which has be(‘u .'<upersede<l be n'issued und(‘r 
its original number? 

Form P-422. (}. Under tlie following orders bow will No. 1 ho governed? 

Order No. 1—No one 1 Fng 24 -ls; meet No two 2 Kiig 2447 at H. 

Order No. 2—No one 1 Ung 2118 meet No two 2 Kng 2417 at 0 iii'^tead 
of B. 

Order No. 3—Order No two 2 is annulled. 

Form U-423. (>. When may a train be niovod acminst llie <-un('nt. of Irallie? 

Form U-424. Q. If ns < on<Iue(or or engiiioor of No. 1 vm reeeivisl an order 
riiiuling “No one 1 Kng 21 IS has right loer opiioving Iranis on No two 2 (or 
eastward) track C to F ” Imw would you be governed? 

h'oi m K -42n, Q. How mn-'t ojiposnig trains goimaied? 

Form U-420. Q. Wlim-e trains are not goviTiied l>y signal indication must the 
in(eri«ir train between tlie jioinis named moving with the current of traHic in the 
same direction as the designated train receive a copy of tlie order? May It 
tiion proceed on its sehednio or right? 

Form 11-^127. Q. Whero trams an* op'Ttitcd iimler lUih^ 1)-251 would It be 
necessary to give other trains copy of this order? 

Form U- 1 ^S. Q. If yon received an older ri'ading “After No four 4 Kng 2t40 
arrives at No one 1 Kiig 2118 lias right over opposing trains on No two 2 («ir 
ea‘>twar(l) track U to F,” when could No. I procecil? 

Form S-429. Q. How must trains recidving an <irdm’ reading “No one 1 (or 
westward) track will be used as singb* track between F ami (1 from om* I P M 
to tbri'o 3 P M ” b(“ govc'rned? 

Form S-43(). Q. When must trains running against the current of trafllo on 
tlie track named be cU'ar of it? 

Form S-131. Q. If an extra running under a timo-talde rule on doulilo track 
without orders shonbl find ujion arrival at a sfation an ordor stating that‘a 
designated section of dmiidi* track would be n'^i'd as a single track b('twe<*n 
specified .stations, would the extra require running orders ov(T Hint section of 
track? 

432. Q. Form A—outline Its uses. 

(Note to examiner: Kxplain to those interesteil the proper idaoing of an X 
jicross ea<‘h umistsl lettm'ed part of tliis form. 'I'lie X sliould 1>(‘ made in such 
a manner that one pmtion of it should cross the letter contained In the parem 
thesis and with tlie exception of lettered jiart (A) the X should extend from 
one divisional line to the other. For lettered part (A) the X .siioiild be rnmle 
with one of its lines intersecting that leltiT and the other crossing it uitldn 
the open space between lines 1 and 2 thereof.) 

OKriXITlONS. 

433. Q. What is a Idock? 

434. Q. Wlmt Is a block station? 

435. Q. What is a block signal? 

436. Q. M’hat is a home block signal? 

437. Q. What is a distant block signal? 

438. Q. What is an advance block signal? 

439. Q. What is a block system? 

440. Q. What is a manual block system? 

441. Q. What is a controlleii manual hlivck system? 

442. Q. Wlmt is an automatic iilock sy.stem? 
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44. Q. Of whut doos a manual block system consist, and how operated? 

444. Q. Whore the s<Mnaj»liore Is on which side of tlie signal mastt 

seen from an approaching train, is tiie governing arm displayed? 

301- 415. Q. IVs<tI 1)0 the signal, occasion for use, indication and name in 
reference to display of liornc and advance block signals, according to rule 301. 

301(A)—446. Q. At block signal slatlons where sidings are in advance of the 
block sigiuil wiiat must signaluiou deliver? 

301(A)—447. (i. Ilow are interim*<ljate closed block sidings, or noiitelegrapli 
8 ldlng.s, considered? 

30--418. Wliat do blm-k signals control? 

302- 440. (}. Do they sui)ersede th(‘ superiority of trains? 

302- 450. (.). Do tlH\v dis]M‘n'<(* witli tiu* \i'>(* <d‘ or ol)s<‘rvance of otl)or signals? 

303— 451. Q. Wlien a block statiou is open at an irregular liour must trains be 
noilfif'd? If sr>. liou ? 

30,'M52. Q. Wliat Is rr^juired when a train is approaching a block slation 
opened at an irregular hour? 

304- 453. Q. Wlieti m*c«'.s.sury to back out of a siding after tlie opposing train 
has departed, wliat rules must the signalman observe, and whut must he i.s^>ue in 
connection wltli lids movement? 

305— 154. Q. After a Iruin has leuled out of a siding, bow shall it be governed 
in its forward inovoriient on the main track? 

300—4o5. Q. 'Wlien may a train on a si<ling lie reported as having nrrived? 

307-45(5. Q. WIh'h a signalman has orders for a train, may the signal be 
changed for any other train? 

307- 4<)7. Q. Do sucli insiructlons nfr(‘<‘l iJie hlock-slgnal rules? 

308- 458. Q. When a blo<“k slation is made a meeting point for trains, to whom 
iiiusf a copy <if iho iiU'cting order he sent? 

308-150. Q. Wlien a nu'efiiig ixdnt is a( a noiiOdegrnidi slation, to whom must 
a cof)y of tlie order be sent, ami what must tlie sigualmuu do in connection 
tluTinvilli? 

SrON'AT.ifKN. 

311—100. Q. M Imt is Hie normal indI(‘atlon of Iiomo and a<lvance l)1ook signals? 

311- 401, Q. Wliat is Hie normal imlMafion of distant block signal^? 

312- 402. (). TIow must signals he operaltNl? 

312- 403. Q. If a signal fails to work projxaly, wliat mnsj he done? 

313- 404. Q. What must signalmen observe as to tlie corro.siH)ndence of indica¬ 
tions with lever positions? 

314- 405. Q. Jfay signalmen permit unaulliorized repairs, alterations, or addi¬ 
tions to the aiiparafiis? 

315- 4()0. (). Wliat record must lie kept at each block station? 

310-107. Q. What is ustsl for comnmnicutions lictwemi lilook ollice.s, arranging 
for the movement of trains in the Idock? 

310'“tOS. Q. AVlint is tlie definition of coile signal 1? 

310—1(50. Q. What Is Hie d<‘finiHon of code signal 13? 

31(5-470. Q, Wliat Is Hie definition of codi' signal 17? 

310—171. (). What is the definition of code signal 2? 

310-472. Q. What Is the definition of code signal 3? 

3IG-4T3. Q. What is Hie ileflnition of code signal 30? 

310-471. Q. What is the di'finitlon of code signal 4? 

310-475. Q. What is Hie detinilion of code signal 40? 

310-170. Q. Wliat Is tlie ilefinIHon of code signal 5? 

310 -177. Q. What is (he deflnIHon of cmle signal 50? 

310-478. Q. Wliat is the definiHon of co<le signal 7? 

310-170. Q. What is the denniliou of code signal 8 ? 

3KV-1S(). Q. Wli.it is Hie definition of code signal 10? 

316- 181. Q. Wliat is the definition of ooile signal 8 D? 

316-482. Q. What is the definition of code signal O S? 

316-483. Q. Wliat is Hie liefitiiHon of code signal O S? 

316-484. Q. Wlmt is the definition of code signal N 8 ? 

316- 485. Q. What is the dofinlHeri of code signal W S? 

317- 4S6. Q. !May a train he admitted to a block that is occupied by no oppos* 
Ing train or by a passenger train? 

317-487. Q. May a train other than a passenger train be permitted to follow 
a train other tlu^^ a passenger train into a block? If so, how? 



317(I>)--4S8. Q. For absolute* ]>lock for opposing or following movements on 
Ibo same track, what must the signalman do? 

317(B)-489. Q. What will the signalman re<‘elvlng this signal do? 

S17(U)-4(M). Q. What must the signalman at the entrance? of the bhx’k then do? 

317(B)—191. Q. For iKTinissive block for following movements otj the same 
track, what must the signalman do? 

317(B)-102. Q. Wliat must the signalman, receiving this signal, if there Is 
no passenger train in the block, do? 

3l7(B)-^03. Q. What must the signalman at tlie entrance of the Idock then do? 

318(U)-^91. Q. For permissive hkM-k f(»r following muveiuenis on <louhle 
track, wlmt must the signalman do? 

3IS(B)-40d. Q. Wiiat must the signalman receiving tlda signal, if the Mock 
Is clear, do? 

3l8(B)-49d. Q. If the block is not clear, what must ho do? 

818(B)-197. Q. What must the signalman at the entrance of the block then 
display? 

318((^)—108. Q. With what must the information given by the next Mock sta¬ 
tion in advance agree? 

318{(l)-499. Q. How must signalman reci'Iving information of trains entering 
or clearing a block acknowlC4lge riveipt of same? 

318(<’)-5<K>. (). Witli this, what information must also lie transmitted? 

3151-."01. (}. ^A'hen a train eiitiTs a block, what must the signalman gl\e to the 
next Mock station in ailvance? 

319- -o02. {}. When the train has passed the home hhx’k signal nn<l the signal¬ 
man Ims siH'Ti the markers, what signal must ho displa> ? 

310-503. (J. When tlH‘ rear of the train Inus i>a.ssiMl 200 f(H*t beyond the home 
signal, wliat must the signalman do? 

320- .501. Q. When may signalmen ask for the Mock? 

.321-50"». Q. What imisl signalmen ol>serv(' in riU'enuico to nil passing trains? 

322- .51K5. Q. Should a train pa'^s a hhx k stati<ui slmwing condHions emlnngi*r- 
Ing the train, or a train on another track, ^^llat must tlie signalman <htv 

323- 507, t>. SlioiiM a train without markers jiass a block station, what must 
the signalman ilo? 

324- .')OS Q. Shonhl a train in two or more parts pass a Mock slnllon, what 
must tlM‘ sv'ualman do? 

324- .5O0. il. What must tlie signalman receiving this notice do? 

324 510. Q. Must the stop signal he disjdayc<l to (Ik* cngiinMT of the parted 
train if the tram can be adniitteil to the block in advance iimU'r block-signal 
rules? 

321- 511. Q. Should a train in either direction i)(‘ stopped from this cause, 
when may it be p<“rmitted t(> proceed? 

325- 512. (>. When a sigiiatman is informed of un.\ obstruction hi a Mock, what 
must he imTinxlialely do? 

325-513. Q. What must each signalm.nn at tin* end of the lilock di.sjday? 

325-5M, Q. When may they permit any train to proceed? 

320-51.5. Q. When a train takes a siding, wJiat must the slgnalinnn know lie- 
fore giving “2.” or <lisplaying cl<‘ar signal? 

320-51(). Q. What iiumt he do before permitting a train on a siding to reenlop 
the block? 

320(.\)-r)17. Q. When a train take.s a siding, under wliat conditions may it 
again enter the hhM-k? 

32(UA)-518. Q. If the outlet switch Is operate<l from an Interlocking plant, 
may trains process! under signal Indication without Form A? 

327-519. Q. To permit a train to cross over or return, unless (dherwise pro¬ 
vided, wlmt must the signalman <lo? 

327- 520. Q. After a train has lanm given permission to cross over or return, 
how’ may other trains he admitted in Die direction of the cross-over switcM‘s? 

328- 5LD. Q. When conidtHl trains have been seimrated, how must the signal- 
inan regard each imrtion? 

829- 522. Q. If nm*ssnry to stop a train for which a clear or caution home or 
advance hlo<'k signal has lietm ac<*epDMl, what must the signalman do? 

830- 523, Q. When a signalman has orders for a train, w’hat must he <lisplay 
and how be governed? 

331-524. Q. If from failure of apparatus Mock signals can not he changed 
from normal Indication and information Is had that Die idock In advance Is 
clear, how may the signalman admit a train to that Mock? 
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331-5i;r). Q. How may lie aihiiit a train other than a passenger train to a 
block that Is occupied by a train otlier tlian an opposing or passenger train? 

Q. if from any cause the signalman can not communicate with the 
next block station in advance, what must he do? 

382-r)27. Q. Should no cause for detaining the train be Itnown, may the train 
he permitted to proceed; and if so, how? 

333-.a28. Q. What appliances for hand signaling must he ready for Irarae- 
diule use? 

333-529. Q, When may sigiialmeu use hand signals? 

333- 530, tj. When liami signals are necessary, how must they he given? 

334- .531, (J, Who Is responsible for the care of the block-station apparatus 
and suppU(‘s? 

33,5-532, Q. How must llglils willilii block Rtalions be placed? 

330-533. Q. Wlien iiinst liglils on all block signals be used? 

337 -53-1. (1. if a Irain overniiis a stop signal, wlint iiiust the signalman do? 

337-.53.5. (}. llel'ore the train is allowed to proceed, wliat must the conductor 
receive from (lie signiiliiian? 

;138-.53(1. Q. If a stop signal is di.srcgnrded, to whom must It he reported? 

339-537. Cl. 'I'o oiien a liloek signal what is required of the signalman? 

33t)-.538. Q. When trains which were in the extended block when the block 
station was oiioiied, and which bad pas.sed his block slation before it was 
opened, clear tlie block in advance, what ninst tlie signalman do? 

31(1 5.3'l. (.1. (Ill whose aiidiorily may a block slation he closial? 

341-5,(0, ti What is requires! before a block- station may bo closeil? 

311-511. Q. In closing a lilock station, what nitist the signalman give to and 
recoile from tlie next block station lii each direction, and what record must he 
iiiak'e of their response? 

311-542. Q. In wiiat (lositlon must he .secure the block signals? 

341- 5-13. (.1. IN'hat must he do witli llie lights and tlie block wires? 

342- 514. (?. AVheii a block station is open at an irregular hour, what signals 
nnist (lie sigiialnian use in addition to the liloek signals, and what siieclal pre¬ 
cautions ninst lie take? 

313-515. Q. Are iinaiilliori/.iMl (lersoiis (lermilted to enter a block station? 

;(.((_.-|.l(j. Q. At block slations whore Ihe sigiialinaii is also agent and rtapilred 
to intend trains making a regular sliq), or when trains stop at stations for 
water, freight, or to take or leave ears, may the normal (lositioii of the signal 


he ehaiiged? 

; 4 ( 4 _, 5 .| 7 . <j. On single track nui.v Il■.•lins ho allowed to (lass the stiqi signal at 
slations for'water, freight, or to take or leave ears unle.ss the slgnalniaii has 
iililaliied eoiilrol of the liloek whieh they inter? 

3t-l-5l8. Q. Under sneli eii'onmslaiiees, what ninst the signalman have ready 
and deliver to the condnetor and engineer? 

3-I.5-5-I9. Q. At slarting and .inni tlon poinis, when may a clear signal bo given 
to trains to enler upon tlie main track or to eross over? 

3-1,5-5.50. Q. Wliero sneli inovemenls oeeiir in loeatlons (iroteeteil liy hloek- 
i.igniil stalloiis, liow' will tlie slgnalniaii arrange for (irofcetion? 

3I(!-.5.51. Q. Wliat must the sigmiliiian friHiueiitly observe in refereiiee to the 
liloek signals? , 

317-552. Q. Wliat must signalmen oiiserve in reference to elusslfleallDii signals 
i-arried liv trains and liow- riqiort the saiiii'? 

348-.5.5;!. Q. Wliat is required wlien special rules for Ilie spacing of trains is 


al variance witli ride 317? 


LOCIIJIOTIVE E8tlINi;KltS .\X'I) TBAINMEN. 

,3dl-.5.5t. (). To what trains do iiloi-k signals for a track apply? 

,3(51 (A)-,555. Q. When trains arc rnnning against the current of trallic, what 
must tliey get ar eai li block station authorizing them tn proceed? 

.302-.55(l. U. Will'll may a train pa.ss a “ stop ” signal at a block station? 

364-557. Q, Wlien two or more trains have heeri coupled and so run past any 
block station, where only nnisl they lie niicoupleil? 

SWi-SSS. y. When a train takes a siding, wlien may It reenter the block? ’) 

,3()(!-5.50. y. Wiien it is necessary for a train to cross over, and before croS!()ng 
or returning, what mu.st the I'onductia' do? ' I 

,307-.5(l(». y. Mii.( liiconiotive eiigincers or trainmeu proceed on hand slgnalf) as 
against hloclMsigiials? 
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368-661. Q. What whistle slRnal must the engineer of a parteil train sound 
when approaching u block station? 

36tM>62. Q. What answer must a locomotive engltieer give upon r»H-elvlng a 
train-parted signal from a signalman? 

376-663. Q. When a parted train has Ixvn recoupUsl. who must be nollfUMl? 

371- 564. Q. If there is an ob.structlon betwetai block stations, to wluun must 
notice be given? 

372- .66."). Q. If a train is hehl by a block signal, who must ascertain the cause 
and when? 

373- 560. Q. Who must report any unusual detetirion at bbxk stjilions, ami to 
w liom? 

374- 567. Q. When must a block station be conslilere<l closed? 

375- 668. Q. When a block station is open at an irregular hour, wlnit Indica- 
tiinis will be given to trains in U4ldlri<jn to tlie block signals? 

376- 5611. Q. May a train which has oviTnin a slop signal b(‘ backed? What 
imist tlie signalman and conductor do before tlie train proceeds? 

377- .570. Q. Where a signalman is ul),scnt from n l)lock station, or im-ajaui- 
tnred, how must trains be governe<l? 

.378-571. Q. Ib'twecii sunset and sunriso, what are condm'tors and locomotive 
<'ngineers to observe in reference to tlie absenci^ of signal lights at idock or train 
Older telegraph stations? 

371) .572. Q. Wliat tnm' must yard engines clear the time of pa^'SCMigcr trains? 

371>-r)73. Q. Wluun must the comluclor of tlu' yard engine nolif\ wlicn it is 
<-lc:ir of file main Irueks? 

370-574. Q. Wlicn may tlie main track again be occupied by llio ,\ard (‘Ugine? 

370-575. Q. When must a jani engine iml enter a block? 

CON'IHOI.LU) UlOCiv hYSTFM HD KS. 

576. Q. How' are tlie rules governing (lii‘ comrolii'd manual block sysi4-m iniidc 
('flts-tivc? 

577. Q. What rules govern the use of controlled nmnunl block? 

578. Q. Wlicre tlie scma|ibore is used, on wliicb side of the signal mast, as 
sci'U from aU ajiproaebing lr:nn, is tlie governing ainn displayiMl? 

417(it)-57''. Q. l)escfib(‘ the nndluNl of providing for absolute block for op- 
pnsing ami pe|■mi^s|\4‘ bl<Kk for lollowing imnuMneuts on llie same track under 
controlled inanual bbtek system? 

41S(r>)--.580. Q. J)es<-nbe tlie method of jiroviding for )»ennissive block for fol¬ 
lowing movements on double track, under coiiirollixl manual block system. 

420-581. Q. W’ben may a signalman ask for the block? 

42(V-582. Q. When may a signalman unhx’k tlie lu'Vt block station In the rear? 

423-583. (]. Slmuld a train witbiuil markers pass u block station, wdial are 
the signalman’s duties in connection iborewlih? 

AUTOMATIC ltlO(K S'lSTKU inTl'-S. 

.584. Q. How' are the rules governing nutoniall<' ldo<k system made effective? 

.501-585. Q. W’hcre the semujihore is used, on wliicli si(U‘ of ibc inu.st, as H^^en 
from an approaching train, is tlie governing arm dis]>biyed? 

.50I-rKS6. Q. W’liat position of the signal arm indicjiti's slop? 

.501-.587. Q. W’liat position of tlie signal arm Imlleat^'s caution? 

501-588. Q. W’Imt position of tlie signal arm imllcatcs proceed? 

501- 580. Q. How is .stop imlicated by night? 

.501-500. Q. How Is caution indicated by niglil? 

.501-.591. Q. How i.s proce«‘d indicated by night? 

601-592. Q. Explain the Rigniti<-ance of dl.sks of different colors wlu‘n used In 
(•oiinectlon with automatic block system. 

502- 503. Q. Po automatic block signals supersede superiority of trains or 
Oisi)ense with the use or observance of other signals? 

5(^-504. Q. Do automatic block signals apply to trains running against the 
current of traffic? 

r>(VI-595. Q. When a train Is stopped by an automatic block signal how may 
it proceed, If the signal Is not imnu'iilutely clenreil? 

504- 506. Q. When a train is stopped by an autuinatl<‘ block signal at a single- 
track tunnel, how may it proceed? 

505- 507. What Is roqulrcMl when a block signal is out of service? 
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5()5-r4)8. Q. How raust trains fiudinf: an automatic block signal out of service 
be governed, unless otherwise directed? 

000-591). Q. Wlieii a train is sl(>pi)ed an automatic block signal which Is 
evidently out of order and not so indicated, what must be done? 

507- ^00. Q. When must lights on all block signals be used? 

508- t>01. Q. What must be exuiaiued before using a switch in or leading to 
main track In autornatle block territory? 

f>0i^002. Q. If an iiulieutor displays “ stop” in automatic block territory, how 
may the switch he usecl? 

508- iKKb Q. How lunst trains entering a block from sidings or other main 
tracks l)etw<‘en hlook signals, while tlio indicator displays slop, he governed? 

509- 004. Q. In automatic territory where sidings are equijiped with derailing 
switches, where jinist ears lx* placed? 

509-005. Q. Where derailing switches are not provided, where must the cars 
lie placi'd? 

51(MJO0. Q. When may attempt be made to open electrically locked switches? 

007. Q. In using a <*rossover equippi^i at both ends with indicators, by which 
indlcutitr should those using the crossover be governed? Wiiul must the indi¬ 
cation be? 

1NT1«1L0<'K1.NU HULKS. 

J>cjnuttons. 


COS. 

Q. 

Wliiit 

is 

inlerloeking? 

GOD. 

Q. 

WImt 

is 

an interim-king plant ? 

010 . 

Q. 

WliiK 

is 

an Interlocking stallon? 

(511. 


Wliiil 

nr< 

inttTlocking signals? , 

(512. 


Wliiit 

is 

u lioiiK* Signal? 

(515. 

Q. 

Whnt 

is 

a dislanl signal? 

(514. 

Q. 

Whar 

is 

an aihance signal? 

015. 

U- 

What 

is 

u dwarf inlerhickmg signal? 


IN'lKULOt IvlNO KULES. 

001-010. Q. At an inlerliK-Uing plant what is llie character of signals used 
and what d^i the indicalleus convey Inr hotli home and disiant signals? 

001-017. <1. WheiM* the scinaplmre js nsed, on which side of the signal mast ns 
seen from an approaching tram is the governing arm displayed, and liow arc 
the Indications given. 

(i(t2~018. Q. Do Interlocking signals supi'rscflo the superiority of (rains and 
dispense willi tlic observance of other signals as may be required? 

KIONAIMEN. 

oil (ill). (}. (live the normal indication of signals. 

012-020. Q. Dy whom mnsL the h‘\crs or oilu'r operating appliances he nsocl? 

01.‘V-021. (). In what position imi.st the siannl hwers be kept, except wlieu 
signals are to lie elearcxl for un immediate tram or engine movement? 

014 -022. Q. If the roiiU' is clear, wlien must the signals he cleared? 

015-025. Q. Wli(‘n should they he restortMj lo display normal Indlcallon? 

010-021. (}. If necessary t<» change any route for which signals have Ikh*!! 
cleared, how must the signalman he governed? 

G17 (525. Q. May a .switch or facing point lock he mov(Nl when any portion 
of a train or engine is staixling on or closely approacliing the switch or de¬ 
tector bar? 

G17-(>20. Q. May signals be taken away from a train at any time? 

G18-G27. lb IU)w must levers bo operaletl? 

GlS-028. Q. If any irregularity indicating disarranges! connections i.s de¬ 
tected, what must he done? 

618-G29. Q. Wlx) are n'sixmsihlc for damage occasioned by rough handling? 

C18(A)-630. Q. Must slgnaLs be observed freipiently during the night, and 
why? 

019-G3t. Q. During cold weather how often must the lever.s l>e inov('d? - 

620-632. Q. If a signal falls to wc^rk properly, what must l>e done? 

C21-6.33. Q. What must siguahnen observe in reference to iudlcatioqfi of 
signals lu relation to levers? 
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622-034. Q. May signalmen make or permit uimulhorized repairs or altera¬ 
tions? 

023-035. Q. What must the signals display if derailmen;, ur a switch is run 
through, or damage occurs to tlie inlerlo<‘k»ng plant? 

02-l-(Kir). Q. Wltat must be done if a avvitch is dlscouiu'cied from the inter¬ 
locking apparatus? 

025-^37. Q. What must be done iii reference to siKVial care during storms 
or while snow is drifting? 

02(>-6it8. Q. May signals be displaytnl for any inoveiuont whoa switches 
affecting tlie movement are undergoing repairs? 

(»27-(>39. Q. WliaL must slgnnlnu'n ohservi‘ alMnit all pO’^'Ning trains? 

028-640. Q. If a signalman has information that an approm Iilng train has 
]mrle<l, what must he, if iiossilde, do? 

()29(A)-041. Q. Wliat appliances ready for itmue<liato use must the signal¬ 
man have? 

029(A)-642. Q. Wlion may signalmen use hand signals? 

020(A)-tH3. When neci'ssary to us(‘ hand signals, from what point and in 
what way must they bo gi\en? 

020(IM-C44, (}. If fr<»m tailnre of aulomntic block signal aj)pnratus at an 
interlocking station where home and advance hhK-k signals are also usod as 
automatic block signals, the signals can not be changed from tin* normal In¬ 
dication, liow may th<‘ signalman admit a Irain to the bUx-k? 

03(k0ir>. Q. Wlio must he notilied if necessary to discontinue an interlocking 
signal and use hand signals instead? 

03l-()40. Q. Who are ja^sponsible for the care of the interlocking station, 
lamps, supplies, and interlocking plant, unless otlierwise provided for? 

032--047. Q. lIow must ligiits he jilaced in interltK-king stations? 

Q. W'ben must liglits lie um^I upon all interlocking signals? 

Col Oil). Q. If a train or engine oveiruns a stop signal, what uiiisL 1 h‘ iloiie 
l)y the signalman? 

03."-OoO. Q. May signalmen iH'rmit unauthorized persons to enter the Inter¬ 
locking station? 

03tV-0.31. t^. What must tlie signalman do If defiads are found in the Inter¬ 
locking in ' ‘hlne? 

037-0.72. Wiiat must be done if during the day a signal arm br<‘aks ofl? 

03S-(;.73. Q. Wliat must he d(Hie at mglit if colored ghisM’S are brolani? 

038-0o4. Q. Wiien glasses are broken, may signals be ehangeil from the nor¬ 
mal position until roimirs liavo been made? 

031>-0"r>. Q. Where Inlerlwkiiig rules iKTinit hand .signaks to be usisl, what 
color flag or light should be use<l? 

l.OrOMOTIVK ENUlNtJ''.R.S AND TUAINMEN. 

001-6.70. Q. When the signal at an interlocking i)lant indicates stojt, to wliat 
point may trains or (‘iigines be run? 

0()2-(m 7. Q. Ji an interlocking clear or caution signal, afO'r being aceepled, 
is changed to a stop signal hctore it is naiehed, wlial niusi be den<“? 

003-07)8. Q. May locomotive engineers and traimneii proceed on liand sig¬ 
nals as against interlocking signaks? 

003-0.59. Q. May trainmen give proceed liaiid signals wliieli contlict with 
interlocking signals? 

0G4-6G0. Q. What whistle signal mu^t a l<)conioti\e engineer of a parted train 
.sound on approaching an in(erI<K-king plant? 

Ct4.5“661. Q- If a locomotive engliusT receives a train-parted signal from a 
signalman, how must it be answered? 

000-002. Q. Who must he notifled when a parted train lias l»een reeonpled? 

607- 603. Q. May sand be ustnl over movable parts of an interlocking jiianl? 

608- 004. Q. If unusually detained at an interlocking plant, what must con¬ 
ductors do? 

069-005. Q. When trains or engines making a movement through an inter¬ 
locking plant are stopi>ed by a signalman, wlieii may they again move? 

KEPAIR MEN. 

681-6(50. Q. For what are repair men responsible at interlocking plants as- 
sigue<l to their care? 
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C82-C07. Q. When the condition of switches of track does not admit of the 
I»roper operation or maintenance of the Interlocking plant, to whom must the 
fact be reported? 

0S8-CC8. Q. When any part of an interlocking plant is to be repalreil, what 
understanding must first be had with the signalman, and why? 

(184-4X19. Q. If ne(‘essary to disconnect any switch, what Is rtMpilred? 

08 r)- 070 . Q. What is necessary before alterations or additions to an inter¬ 
locking plant may be mad«‘? 

(18(i-fi71. Q. Must repair men when on duty, or subject to call, respond 
promptly when called, and who must tliey keep advi.sed as to their location? 

MOVKMKN'T OF TU.MNS UY TFLLPHONE. 

701- 072. Q. What rules and regulations govern the movement of trains by 
telephone? 

702- 078. Q. Poserlbo the method of lu’oeedure in transmitting or repeating 
a train order by telephone? 

{Note to examiner: The parly Ixdng examined shouhl explain his understand¬ 
ing of rule 702.) 

708-074. (}. Pescribo 1 h>w a “81” train orch'r i.s r(‘lay(Ml by teh'phone? 

708-075 Q. After the parlies addressed at the point of destination have .signed 
the order, wimt must be done? 

704-070. Q. IIow must a “10” train order be n'1a.\ed? 

704-077. Q. Wiien a train order i'< to be copied by one of a train crew, how 
must tlie train dlsfiatcher iio governi'd? 

70r>-()7S. (.}. What must he ihme with a copy of (‘very completed, bdephoned 
train onler at tlie point re<*eive«l? 

7(H5-070. Q. May train-ordm* hlanks and Form A usimI at nontid(‘grapli stations 
Ik* prlnteit ur>on paper with carlMudzed hack? 

707-080. Q. When a train entj*rs a siding in a block, and Is clear of tlie main 
track, how must it be reporte<l to the signalman? 

707-0-si. Q. What re<-ord must lie made id’ this at the hhx'k station? 

707- 082. Q. Wlien this report is rocelveil, )mw will tlie signalman he gov- 
(rned? 

708- 08.8. Q. How may a train lumceed after reaching a block .station and 
en!(‘ring u siding? 

70<8-0St. Q. How may a signalman arrange for its furtiier movement? 

709- 08.'). Q. When a train reaclu'S a hloek station and enters a siding for 
tlio purpose of meeting an opjiosing train, or allowing a train to puss in the 
same dlreetlon, how* sliall tlie sigtmlnmn he gov(*rne<}? 

71(M)8(>. Q. What must tlie <‘onductor do witli Ids copy of each fulfilled train 
order received by teleplione at a nontelegrapli siding? 

CENKK.\.L KKCt'LXTlONS 1 OK LMPLOYKUS. 

rasscuorr < ondurlors. 

R08-087. Q. To wliom will tin* i)a<senger conductor report? 

808-088. (.b Wliose orders mu^t lie obey, atul to wiiat instructions must he 
conform? 

808-089. Q. When must he report for duty nn<l wliat is required of him before 
his train starts? 

808-090. Q. Wlmt Is his duly relative to the movement, safety, and proper 
care of lii.s train, and for the vigilance and conduct of the men employed thereon 
and In reporting any misconduct or neglect? 

808-091. Q. Wlmt is his duty relative to transportation of passengers? 

808'4)92. Q. What is his duty relative to the comfort and w’ants of passengers? 

80,‘M)98. Q. Wlmt is Ids duty relative to passengers riding on platforms or in 
baggage, express, or nmll cars, or violating, In any respect, the regulations 
provided for their saf<*ty? 

803- 094. (). What is his duty rolntlvo to maintaining good order and to 
drunken and dl.sonlerly persons? 

i'fi.ssraycr hntkcmcn. 

804- 098. Q. To^'hom will the passenger brakeman report? 

804-090. Whose orders must la* obey, ami umler whose direction is be 
while on duty? 
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804-607. Q. When must lie report for duty, and what is requlreil of him 
before Ida train starts? 

804-698. Q. What is hhs duty relative to wants of pnssen;;ers and when pass- 
luit through sleeping cars? 

Sll4-tii)9. Q. What is Ids duty relative to each station stop? 

S04-TtK), tj. Il'hat Is Ids duty relative to the brakes, train signals, and light¬ 
ing, heating, and ventilntlon of the cars? 

804-701. Q. What Is his duty relative to assisting the conduetor in the proper 
disposition of passengers and in preserving onh'r? 

804-702. (>. What l.s lil.s duty In the protection of the train? 

804- 703. Q. When more than one hrakeman is used on a train, wtdcli tirake- 
niiin must perform this duty? 

,804-704. Q. is the front hrakeman required in like manner to ])rolect tlio 
front of the train when the tirenian can not leave the engine? 

801-705. Q. What position must tlie lirakenian occupy on llio train? 

/iaui/ui/ciaeii. 

KO."-706. Q. To wlinni will the haggngeinan report? 

8115-707. Q. Whose orders must he obey and to what hislrncllons must lie 
conform? 

80.5- 70,8. Q. Whilo on duty nndcT whoso direction is ho? 

805- 709. (1. When must he report for duty, and wliat is reqiilrod of him con- 

corning laisscngers? 

80.5- 710. ( 1 , Where shall he remain while on duty? 

805-711. Q. What is Ids duty relativi' to baggage and tt. 8. mail? 

80.5- 712. Q. Wluit is Ids (lid.i relative to letters and packages fonvanled on 

railroad business or addressisl to oflioers or agents and to light and lieat In 
baggage cars? 

80.5- 713. Q. Wlint is his duty relative to loss, danmge, or iiTegidarlly In 
handling baggage, U. S. mall, letters, and packages? 

,80.5-714. I}. Should lio carry letters, packages, money, or other lalimhles not 
ludiiorized by the regulations? 

80.5- 715 (I, What is Ills duty relatiie to permitting any one to ride in tlie 
baggiige O'fi 

I'rciiiiit cowllit tors. 

807-716. Q. To whom will the freight conductor rciiorl? 

.807-717. (J. Whose orders must ho obo> ? 

807-718. t). When must he report tor duty, and what is reipdred of him 
before ins train starts, and upon the road? 

807-719. Q. What is rwpdred before moving oars from stations? 

807 720. Q. What is rfspilrcd before nioving cars from slatloiis? 

8117-721. Q. When necessary to move cars on station or loading tr.acks, or to 
lilace cars therisui, who imist lie notified? 

807-722. Q. Uo you understand tliat yon are rcspnnsdde to see llial cars left 
on sidings must he placetl inside the derail switches and properly secured by 
applying hand brakes? 


i'rricflit hrolcmnu 

808-72,3. Q. To whom will the freight hrakeman report? 

,808-724. Q. Whose orders nnist he obey, and under whose direction Is he 
while on duty? 

808-725. Q. When must he report for duty, and what Is risiulreil of him In 
reference to m.aklng up his train? 

808-726. Q. What Is his duty relative to llie brakes, train signals, assisting 
the conduetor in loading or unloading freight. Inspoeling ears, and In all things 
recpiislte for the safe and prompt movement of the train? 

808^727. Q. What position must he occupy on the train? 

808-728. (}. Where is the imst of the rear hrakeman (or Oagman) ? 

808-729. Q. What Is his duty In the protection of the train? 

808-730. (J. Is the front hrakeman reqnlreil In like manner to prot“ct the 
front of the train when the Orman can not leave the engine? 

38819—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-27 
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Q. »n ftSHifttlng <'Huino on tho rear of the train u part of the train, 
and the flagman be goverruMl aworUingly? 

Switch tenders. 

8(rf)-7:i2. Q. To whom will Hie switch tender report? 

80fl-783. Q. Who will lie report to and under whose direction Is ho, in yards? 

809-784. i}. What is his duty relative to the switches under his charge? 

80t)-78r>. Q. In wtiat iiosition must he kwp the switches wx-’ured, and what Is 
Ids duty relutlvi* to apiiroa^-hing trains? 

809- 78(1. Q. When day and night switch tenders are employed, what are their 
duties relative to not leaving their jHist^? 

Ja cermcn. 

SlO-737. Q. To whom d'M^s the levenmm reiiort? 

810- 73.S. (^. Whose din’i'lion is li(‘ under, in yards? 

81(^-739. (}. 3'o wliose instructions must lie conform? 

810-710. Q. Wiiat is IIh‘<1u(.> of the hwer man? 

810-741. What are his duties In reference to the eonditlon of switches? 

81(V-T12. Q. In wliat i>osiiion nnisf lie keep the swiLclu'S .securcil. and what is 
his duty relativ(‘ to aptiroachiiig trains? 

81»M3 Q. Where day and niciit lever men are employed, wliat are tlieir duties 
relative to not leaving their post? 

TrU'</r(ii)h ojie) ttfors. 

Q. To whom 4h^es tln^ tehgraiih operator report? 

81.V7 15. Vrnler whose dlre«lioii Is an opiaailor at a station? 

815-710. Q. When is the oi>ernt<»r napiired to he on <lnt.\ ? 

8h5-7t7. Q. AVlien* day and night operators aio eniplo.ved, how must they 
he governed In relenum^ to being n'lieviNl by each ulher. 

815-7IS. (}. May he leave his odh-e w hon a tiain is at Ids station? 

815-719, t^h A\hal n'cord iiinst (‘acli operat<‘r kt'ep at his oUico? 

8ir> 750. (}. 9'o wliat iiiiist tie give particular attention? 

815-751. (>. In transmitting, receiving, and delivering train orders, to what 
must tie conrorm? 

815-752. ty Wtiat must tie keep In good order and ready for Immediate use? 

815-753. What must he ohsiu’ve in reference to the rear of trains? 

81:5-754. Q. When orders are sent for deiivery to trams ul a meeting point, 
what must lie do? 

815-75.5. (}, What must lie do in intercourse with persons transacting business 
with his ofllre? 

815-750. Q. May lie leave his otlice in charge of another operator without per- 
mls.sloii or iiermil others to freipient his otlice? 

815-757. Q. May he receive messages to he transmitted free? If so, how'? 

815-758. Q. AVhat must he do in reference to na^ssages sent, and delivery of 
those nsvlved? 

815-75{). (.). How are all messages to be considered? 

815-700. Q. How* must he transact commercial business of the telegraph com¬ 
pany? 

815-701. Q. Stiould tlie telegraph line fall for an unusual length of time, what 
are his duties in connection tlierevvlth? 

815-702. Q. Wliat circuit controlling signal will he use<l for general ofllcers? 

815-703. Q. What shouhl he do with messages lihsl which may be sent by 
train mall wltliout detriment to (he compunj's interest? 

lAwomotive engineers. 

818-704. Q. To whom will the locomotive engineer report? 

818-705. Q. Whose orders must he obey? 

818-706. Q. Whose direction Is he under when at the engine house? 

818-«767. Q. When must he rei>ort for duty, and what Is required of him bet 
fore his train starts? 

818-708. Q. What Is his duty relative to keeping lookout on the track and !p 
regard to signals? 
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818-769. Q. What is his dul.v relnU\e to llu- protertioii of llie front of tiio 
train? 

818-770. Q. What l.s lihs duty relative to usiiu; jirocaulioii against tiro and 
denning ash pan or front end? 

818-771. Q. What is his duty relative to reiwrtlng tlie eoudllion of the eugluo 
and making repairs? 

818-772. Q. What Is his duty relative to calling the Indication of fi.ved signals 
to his fireman? 

818-773. Q. Who shall ho permitted to ride on the engine? 

818-774. Q. What Is his duty relative to not leaving tiie engine during a trip? 

818-775. Q. When a train nspilres protection, nlial must the loeoiuolive 
engineer do to so Indicate? 

818-776. Q. ?Vliat are his dutle.s In reference to econoiny In tlie use of fuel and 
supiilies? 


Finm I'll. 


819-777. 0. To uhom Mill tlie fireniiin report? 

SH8778. Q. Wliose order.s must he ohe.\ ? 

Kli»-i771). (}. When niiisl he reisirt for duty, and what Is required of him 
before his train starts? 

.slii-TSP. (.}. Wliat is his duty relative to keeping ii looliout for signals and 
ohsl ructions? 

MI1-7S1. Q. Wliat Is Ills duty reliitive to taking cliiirge of engine during the 
atisence of the engineer and nssisliiig In making reiiaIrsV 

8111-782 Q, Wli.it is his duly reiatiie to rmiiiiiig an engine lii tlie atisence of 
the eiigiiieel'V 

Si'.l-78:!. Q. What is Ids duty relative to the rules (liiit apply to tlio proti'c- 
tioii of IniiiiK and tlie use of sigiiiilsV 

81!i-784. <?. Wli.it is Ids duly ndiillve to jirolei'liiig the front of the Irain? 

8111-7.8,5. Q. Wliat is Ins duly relatiie to calling Iho iiidicatloii of fixed sig¬ 
nals to the eiigiiieiT? 


7’hicI. /orciiicii. 

827-780 Q. To wlioni will the track foreman report? 

827-787. Q. What is Ids duly relative to liio roiciir.s on hl.s section and for 
the safety of the track, lirldges, and culverts therooii? 

827-788. <.}. WTiat is r«iulred of the track foremnii in regard to the condition 
of the track? 

827-78!), Q. Must he engage In work personiiti.i ? 

827-7!id. Q. WTiat is reipiircd of llic trail; foreman ill regard to watclimen 
and oilier workmen under Ids charge? 

827-7!)l. Q. What is reipiircd in regaril to a w.alrli and eoiiiparliig time? 

827-7P2. Q. Must he have a copy of tlie tliiie-Pdile? 

827-793. Q. What Is required in regard to oliservliig siguals displayed hy 
trains? 

827-794. Q. What is reqiiireil at points where otwlruetious are likely to 
occur; and where cooihustilde material may he in the viclully of the track, 
bridges, or buildings? 

827-705. Q. Wliat is reqiilnHl in regard to fires along tlie railroad; llie lelt^- 
graph. teleplione ami sigiml lines, jades and wires iiiiU water slat ions? 

827-706. t). Wliat is rcijiiirod in regard to fences, eiicroacliiueiil on the right 
of way, rendering assistance in cases of accident or delay to trains, guthcrlug 
up old material and keeping his section in gooil condition? 

827-707. Q. What is rdpiired in regard to not iilacing anything where It will 
endanger trains or emiiioyees? 

827-79.8. Q. What is required hi regard to force sufliclent to watch the rail¬ 
road during heavy storms? 

827-790. Q. From whom must permission be obtained before renewing rails, 
frogs, or switches In niaiii track, exeejit in eiiiergeney? 

827-800. Q. What must work tlial interferes V)’ith Uie safe passage of trains 
at full spcerl be considered? 

827-80L Q. What must he <lone before such work Is atlemptefl? 

827-.802. Q. In making reiiairs or otherwise olislriictlng the track, what pro¬ 
tection must be giveo? 
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827-.^0.3. Q. How imiet track foroiaan be Koveroeti In using hand or push 
oars? 

827-80^J. Q. To whom imist he report all failures of locomotive cngiueero to 
I)ro)>erly acknowledge his sigmilsV 

827-805. Q. What Is I’equired wlien running Ills hand car? 

827-80(1. (}. What Is rtMiuirwl wIilmi inish cars are used? 

827-807. Q. When hand or push cars are not in use, what precaution must 
he taken? 

827-808. Q. How must hand or ]uish cars he rnii, and under what conditions? 

827-800. Q. Wliar is required In regard to his switch key and the oi>enlng 
niul closing of switches? 

827- 810. Q. Wliat preciiutions must he take to avoid injury to his men and 
others? 

Trad- ami hriih/r uatdnnai. 

828- 811. Q. q’o whom will the track aud bridge walchmru re])ort, and from 
whom ns-eive instructions? 

828-812. Q. What are the duties of the track wal<'limnn? 

828-si;k Q. Sliouhl an obstruction to the track occur, what is required? 

S2S-81-I. (b What Is reciuired of tlu' night w'atchinan before going off duty? 

828-815. (b What are the duti«‘s of tbe bri(lg<* watchman? 

828-810. Must the w’atclnnan obser\<‘ the siK‘ed of passing trains and re¬ 
port any violation of l!i<' rules'^ 

828-8*17. (b When his tliin' is not wliolly occupied with watching, to what 
other duties will he attend? 


CroH9}n(/ iratchmcn. 

80(>-si8. Q. q'o whom will the* rrossiug watchuiau report, and from whom 
reci'ive Ids inslructloiis? 

Q What i.s required at the crossing when trains are api'roachiug? 

850-820 (}. Wliat must be used at crossings to signal persims in vehicles and 
pedest lians? 

850-821. (). What Kind of signals must he us(‘ on the crossing gates? 

S.5(V 822. l>. What kind of signal must ho use only to stop trains? 

85((-v825. (] Must he kis'p tlH‘ wal<-h house clean and not permit unauthor- 
Izeil persons in or about the prendses? 

850-82-1. (». When two or more walclunen arc employed ilurlng the day or 
night, what Is required? 

8.50-825. (>. When both day ami idgbt walclunen are employed, what Is 
re(pdrcd? 

ADDlTIONAr, SAFETY lU’IES. 

000-820. Q. What doc's tbe company desire in tlie use of precaution to pre¬ 
vent injury to (Miqiloyi'es, aud what <b><‘s it proldltif? 

tKH-827. (b Wliat warning and precaution inusi lie u.sed by train or yard 
crows handling engines or <-ars in yards? 

fK)2-82S. Q. What precaution must be taken bi'fore going hetw'eon or under 
(Miglnc's or cars to make temporary repairs, mljustments, etc., W’hen being 
<*oupl(Ml or moveil? 

005-820. (}. M'bat Is every employee reqidred and warned to see for himself 
before using machinery and tools? 

904-850. (). Ai’c' (Miqiloyees iirohibitiHl from going lietween moving cars to 
couple or uncouple them? 

004-851. Q. Are employees prohibited from running ahead of moving cars to 
open or close angle c<»ck or for any other purpose? 

(H)4-8.q2. Q. Are employees prohibited from kicking coupler with foot or 
adjusting with hand while cars arc in motion or about to be coupled? 

004-853. Q. Are emplojees prohibited from Jumping on or off engine or cars 
moving at high speed? 

904-834. Q. Are employees proldbKed from riding on pilot of engine in for¬ 
ward motion? 

004-855. Q. Are employees prohibited from making running switches with , 
occupleil caboose cars? ' 

904-836. Q. Are employees prohibited from w’alking on track except in actual' 
performance of diilll^s making it necessary, and when necessary to use the right 
of w’ay from one point to another, wiiat path must be useil when available? 
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005-837. Q. What procaulion should employees lake to prevent injury from 
approaching trains? 

006-8^^8. Q. In pushing cars ahead of an engine, or wlien irains have hetui cut 
for a road crossing, what precaution imi.st he taken? 

(KiT-rS^O. Q. If a s(K-ond .stoj) is necessary wliere wah‘r is taken, may tlie 
train he moved before tlie pr<iper signai is given by the laigine whistle? 
lK)7-84(>. Q. May a train ho started while passengers are getting on or off? 
1X18-841. Q. When sliould vestibule and tra]) <loors be oiauu'd and (■I<*m^? 
fMi8-842. Q. What precaution must be taken when discharging passengers 
from couches not vestibuk‘<I? 

ADDITIONAL QUrsTIONK. 


843. (}. 

844. Q. 
84.'). Q. 


This will certify tliat T have on llie dab* above ii!<*ntioned Immui examined, 
understand elearly, and itavo answered the qui'slioiis in accordnmv with the 
reeord heroin show n. 


Kxnimr No. 11— Toum 723M. 

This is the corlillrale of pmmotHUis whu'li is sigiu*d by tin* lmine<liate superior 
and division superintendent. 

A copy of this form is n*tained on tin* dixlsion, a (“(>py furnisliod to the man 
promoted, and a copy is sent lo tlie employment iiureau for record. 

I'XIl liUT No. 11. 

The Ibillimore Ohio Kadroad <'o.—_division. 


___ IDU. 

To__, i<u}icnitt<'niUi\f. 

I have examiiKsl_ who lia< been employe*! as_ 


for_ years, and Imd that his know lodge (d’~ 

'Tiie locomotive and experlein*** in the inanagenu'td thereof. 

'Phe work hi connection with the jiroper handling of a_train. 

Track w(»rk and tin* proper lomluct of a section or oilier M. Wk gang. 
'I'rain work uml the dtuies of a train ilispab lier. 

Train work, operation of signals, mnl the duties (»r an <*perator. 

TarilTs, classification, routing instructions, accounts, loading instructions, 
and the dntios of an agent. 

With the gmu'ra! character and intcllig<‘n< c, (piality him for the position of— 
Locomotive eiiglnemun. 

_conductor. 

_foreman. 

Train di'-^palchor. 

Operator. 

Agent. 


(Namo ami lltlo of oltlcT comliictlng oxaminallon.) 

I have cxamlneil... and flml his knowle<lge of general railroad 

work, book of rules, tlme*tahles, etc., is suthclent to qualify him for the posi¬ 
tion of— 

Locomotive enginemnn. 

_conductor. 

_foreman. 

Train dispatcher. 

Operator. 

Agent. 

__ Trnin moulrr. 

Approve^]: 

_, {Superintendent. 

Instkuction.s. —Krase all duties and titles except for position desired. 
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KxniniT Xo. —Fouu 9C4. 

This form la known as a minor's ro/oase. It Is executed by the applicant’s 
parents or pruaniian when a ininor is <*nij)Ioyp<J for what ini^rht he considered 
p hazardous position, and releases tlie employer from any liability for damage, 
etc.: 

Kxiuiut No. 15. 

Whereas the Baltimore an<l Ohio Railroad Oornpany has agreed to take Into 

Its s(‘rvi<'e-a minor, suhji'ci to discharge at the pleasure of the 

<‘onipuny, and has agr<M‘d wiiIi mir <-onsent, as shown l)y our execution of 
this agreement, to pay him the cotnpensation to ho earned for his service, and 
has been authorized to take from liiiii sucii receii>ls and acquittances as the 
said company may reipiire. 

And whereas the .said-- by ro.ason of such employment, will he 

subjected to great ri<k <if personal ininry from neglect of otioT employoi's, 
agents, and oillcers of the comjmny, and from defect;; of machinery and other 

CJIUMO.S. 

And \\herens the nmlcrslgncil liavc agreed that the s,ald minor may he 
n^qulred hy the company to engage In any woik in any of tin' depurtnumts of 
tlio compatjy to wlilcli he may Im* assiL^iu'd. im-iuding work at all macliines and 
on the triiif's and right of wav of the company. 

And whcnais in the (went of injuries to the saiil__ wheflier resnlt- 

Ing fatally or otlierwisi*. llie .vaid ..or mcml^ers of hi.s family, 

ndght make ( laim for damages against said comp.iny : 

Now. in onler to reliMx* (he said conipaii\ from all claim <»r liability for 
daimiges, for injuries of any and all kinds, from any caus^* wlmtsoever, 

-, the father, and -- the niellier. In tlieir .several and 

Individual capuelties, and acting as guardians for (lie said_, and the 

said-... Iiims<‘ir, in i-eii^idm-alion of the (‘mplouiaaU hy the said rail¬ 
road company of the said-- in the s<*rvice of tlie sanl company, and 

in consideration of the sum of one (h»nar now in hand i)aid l>y tlie sahi com¬ 
pany. do hen^hy release and fonwm* di.sihargi' tlie Ihillhnore and Oliio Railroad 
(k>mf>an.v from all elalms for damages, and do also further agree to ndease 
company from all claim aiul liability for damages arising out (d any injury or 
Injuries to th<‘ said-n*siilting from tlu* cliaracter of ins employ¬ 

ment. from the negligence of other eiuployi'cs, or agents or ollicers of the said 
eomimny, from defects of machinery, or any oilier cause or cause.s w’hat.soever, 
whilsl a minor and whilst In the service of tlie said company in auy capacity 
whatsoever. 

Wltne.ss our hands and seals this_day of_, 

- fsF.AL.l 

- ISEAL,] 

Witness: 


SEARS EXHIBIT. 

Suporintendont Walter L. Rears, of the State free employment ofllce at Boston, 
States tliat “it may be interesting to tHlucators and jiarenl.s, especially at this 
time of >ear, to learn that of the 408 bo>s under 21 years of age who applied 
for work at our ollhre on Monday (June 22) that 28 expressed a desire to learn 
a trade, 114 wanted factory work, 117 iireferred olUcc work, 153 wanted to run 
errands, 51 wanted g(*neral work of any kind, 12 hud no preference, and only 
13 wisheil to hecome eUsiricians, This would seem to boar out the statement 
so often made that \ery itwv boys have a definite object in mind or have given 
a tliought ns to the future. It may he tliat they have not been properly advlse<l 
by those responsible for their nairing as to wliat their future should be in the 
commercial, industrial, professional, or social world. It is a well-known fact- 
that the eomim'rcial field is o\ercrowded and tliat oomi>etent, reliable, tern* 
IKH'Ute lielp with u technical training are exceedingly sourc*e at any price.” 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Ni'w York City, Thurnilaif, Map 21, ffU'i—iO a. m. 

Prosont: Olinirman Walsli. CoImlll^^i()mn•s L(‘nnoii, Ilarrlniiin, (lanvtson, 
OX’onnoll, Ilnllaril, and Dolniio. 

Cluiirniaa Wal.sii. The coininission will ])U'aso come to order. ]\Ir. Thomp¬ 
son. 

Mr. Thompson. Afr. Chairman and nuanlaTs of (lie commission, in the act 
creating: this commission you are dlrect^sl liy Con;;iess, amon^ oilier ihlnirs, 
to iiKjuire Inlo the existing" orj:anizations of labor, and also lnt<i llieir effect 
on the industrial situation. In oitedience to that direction, we liav(‘ for our 
puhlie hearluL'S. in the lu'xt two <la\s, the suhji'ct of the American Kederation 
of ladior, the Siwlalist Party, and the Industrial Workers of the W’orld. Tliese 
have hei'U selected as hein;: three repres(*ntative oriranizations of labor in 
this country, ami we have lli(ni;;lit it was wive to hoar them toizidlier. 

In file lieann;' of tins suhjoet it has ixMMi thonirlit liest t<» put on the ))rlneipnl 
repres(‘nfatives of the repri'seiuativo paidies who may stat<‘, as we mi;;ht say, 
tiieir platform; and ns tlH ‘''0 or^'ainzalions may eov('r—am! do cover, as we 
kiatw—a i;oo<l <loal of tlie same ra-ld, to recall tlies(* repri'sentatives and t^lve 
them an opportunity to cona‘ upon the reasons for th(‘ir existence whieli may 
<all for some comiiKUits on tlie part of the oilier jiarties. It Is the (h'slre, ns 
I understand, of this eommK'>ion to permit these witnesses this opjiortunlly. 
For that reason, Mr. Cliairmaii, 1 w<aiid llko to call Mr. tiompers for a state¬ 
ment of the principles and purpose of (he American Fedi'ration of Tabor, 

STATEMENT OF MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

Mr. ^IO^^IT,R.s. Mr. Chairman and uenllemen of the commission, I do not 
know—I liave not lieard tho entire statement from Mr. Thompson as to the 
procedure C"nlem]>lated in tin* siiccial iM\4'stl”alion that is about to be under¬ 
taken. 1 have scM'ii statements puhlishod in tia* iiapi-r, in (he pulilic pri'ss, as 
to the nature of (lie in\cs(i;:atJon alioiit to l>c iitKh-rtakmi; and if thoro he 
any proper infmvnci's to Ih‘ <lrawn fnuii tJiose statoments, it soiuns to be that 
it Is to he made the sidijoct f<»r analysis ami for ilisNeotion. So far as I am 
eoneorned, as the president of the .American Fedi-ration of Lalior, I liave no 
hesitancy in sayiiij; that we welcome—I welemno any attack or criticism or 
abuse, just as anyone mav care to lanneh it, apunst lh<“ American Fisleration 
of Laiior; and I shall endeavor tfien to answer it. T am free to say tins, mnv, 
that 1 come in answer to tlo' suhpiena of tins eommi-'smn wilh the intention of 
playinjt the frame open and fair, and with tln^ eaids up npiui the table, for 
anyone to know, hut I do not want to have it ai'pear upon the record that I 
have introduced matters wiueh may seem to he extraneous to the IriV(‘stipition. 
And yet these same tliomes are llio snh.ject of pmeral di.scussioii umony: the 
opponents of the American Federation of Tabor, those w’ho do not umh^rstand, 
nral those wlio may iimlorstaiul it and have some pe<-nliar kink In their reason¬ 
ing pow’ers, and conscHiuently are scarcely responsible for their utteranc(‘S 
rejrardiufr tho American Fc^iUu'ation of Tabor. 

But be they as they may, I think that the existing organizations of tlie Ameri¬ 
can working people to-day are entitled to know wliat we are ofliclaliy culled 
upon to meet; and I think tliat 1 slioiild prefer—not only jirefer, but I think 
I have the right to Insist—I do not care al)out appearing contumacious. It 
is not my desire to be, but rather to be yielding wlienever I can. But I fiM'l 
that It is a matter of right wdilcli I owe to the American Fisleration of laibor, 
an organization wlilch has Ihhui in existence for more tlian Xi years, to know 
what the organization has to moot from the criticism or tlie antagenl-sm of Its 
opponents. As I .say, I may not have the riglit to lirlng in here matters whirli, 
unless they are on the reconl, would be regarded as extraneous an 1 liaving been 
on my part dimply thrust in. And 1 have no hesitancy in beliexing that the 
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opponpiits of ttie American Federation of Labor will only welcome the oppor¬ 
tunity of launching all their attacks and critici.sins against us. 

(Miulriuaii Wai.sh. I will try to reply to your suggestions, Mr. Gompers. I 
will stale, as .ludge Thompson started out to say and stuleil pro))crly, the pro- 
grant for to-dny, nioriiiug .session, is: Samuel Gompers, statement of pui'iwses 
uiid iiiothod.s of the American Federation of Lahor, ID minutes. 

Morris Illlltiuit, statomeiit of purposes uiid method.s of Socialist Party, 40 
minutes. 

Tiueent St. .Tohii, .statement of jmrpoM’s and methods of Industrial Workers 
of the World, 40 nnnules. 

Afternoon se.ssion: Vincent St. .lohn (recalled), criticism of the other or¬ 
ganizations. 

.loseiih lOttor, extension of Mr. St. .Tohu's criticisms on the basis of practical 
exia-rience. 

F. It. G. Gordon, statement on helialf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Friday (morning session). Max S. ila>(‘S, statement Irom the point of view of 
a iirominent memln'r of tlic Socialist Party, who Is tdso active in the support 
of the Amerii'iiu Federation of I.ahor. 

.loscpli W. Sullivan, statement on hehtdf of the .Vmericaii Federation of Lahor. 

Alternoon session: Morris Hillquit, Vincent St. .lohn, and Samuel Gomia'r.s 
rccalleil In rebuttal. 

The preposition is this, Mr. Gompers, Hint—if you haven't already been in¬ 
formed—tliat there is, of course, a difference of opinion not only among the 
various organizations that are mentioiiod here, that tire called here, hut there 
Is a luck of information on the jiart of the imlilic as to the alms and purposes 
of all of thc.sc organizations. Now, the commission has attempted to put this 
ill as concise and good a foriii as tliey possilily can to develop, in the time they 
have at their command, a stateiiieiit tis to the aims and |iurposes of each. You 
are called on llrst, as I understand the coiuniiltee on these puhlic hoarings, be¬ 
cause you rcprosciit this old organization—what might he called the standard 
orguni'zatioii of labor in this countrj ; and liiasmueh ns this is the definite 
organization, the comniiltee thought well to let you make your statement of 
the aims and purposes, together with these gciitlenicii, Mr, ttiillivan and Mr. 
Gordon, and to let Ihosr' who niighi luive criticisms come in helween, and then 
giving you an opportunity of rehiittal. Now-, wlietlier that has hecii wisely or 
proiierly Itild out, that plan mwerlheless is the plan. 

Mr. Go.mckus. Mr. Gliiiirmiin, pardon me. If I may he permitted—you say 40 
minutes in the presentation of that for which the .Smericiin Federation of 
Labor stands. I have not had any previous notice that I slmiild lie required 
to do tliat, and it is not an easy matter for a man to attempt offliand to state 
before an ollieitd body tlie alms mid iHirpose-s of llie American Federation of 
Liilior. 

Ghalrman Walsh. Well, if there Is any reason snlTlcient to you, on account 
of which you do not desire to he hoard, or If the rules laid down by the com- 
iiiisslon tii-e such a.s that you do not want to he heard under them, of course 
we will ext'tise you, though we do not like to do it, but this is the way we have 
laid down our plans. 

Mr, Gom crags. That la iiitemlod for a curt request for me to retire- 

Chairman Walsh, t'ertainly not. 

Mr. OoMCEiiS (eoiitlnning). For my retirement. I will retire. 

Chairman Waush. Why ci rtaiiily not. If that .sounded enrt I am very sorry, 
ns It was not so IntemUsl. I did not mean to be enrt, and I tried to state my 
proposition in a buslness-liko and coneLse way, and we would be delighted to 
have your views. 

Jlr. Go^^l•^;KS. I will suhiiilt to the commission’s order, whatever it is. 

Chalrimin WALSti. Take the chair, then. 

Mr. Thomcsos. I would any, Mr. Chairman, that if it Is agreeable to Mr. 
Gompers, and Mr. St. .lohn and Mr. Morris Ilillqnit are here, we may hear 
from them first and give Mr. Gompers the opportunity of colleeting his data on 
that subject. 

Clinlrumn Walsh. IIow is that? 

Mr. Thompson. Is Jlr. Morris lllllquit hero, or Vincent St. John here? 

Mr. St. John. Here. 

Mr. Thomiason. 1 think, Air. Chairman, under the suggestion of Mr. Gomfhrs, 
I think it is tlie wise thing to put Mr. St. John on the stand. I thought;;Mr. 
Gompers had a,f|firly deltulte idea as to what you were to hear here to-day, 
and I know fronYcouimniiieation with Mr. St. John that he has had, and I know 
from conference with Mr. Morris Hlllquit that he has, a very definite Idea. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, one moment Do I Kuther from ulial you have 
s«kl tlmt you would prefer to apjioar on the stiuid later, Air. Cminpers, at Lhi.s 
liearin^'? This a matter of tlr'^t intention. I am not intendUis to lie curt 
with you, or c'ounsel, or anyone else. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 tliiiik under Air. Gomi>ers’s statement it migld Ik* advisable 
to lia\e Air. St Jolui take the stand at the juvstmt time. 

('hairman Walsh. Well, is lliat satisfactory? 

Air. Gompebs. Yes. 

Ohairmau Walsu. Very good. 

TEStmONT OF ME. VINCENT BT. JOHN. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. For the jiurpose of the record, wiJl .v<*u kin<l)y gi^e us j<mr 
name and address? 

Air. St. John. Vincent St. .Tohn. (’hi<-nao, 111. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat is your ollieial positmir' 

Mr. Sr. JoHN. General secretary and treasurer-of IJh* Imlustriai Workers of 
the World. 

Mr. 'rnoMPsoN. How long have \(*u occnjiii^l Unit {«>silion? 

Mr. St. John. Sim-e .laiiuai^. IIHK). 

Mr. Thompson. Uo\v long lia\t“ tho Indiisiri.d Morkeis (d' the Wi>rld lie^si In 
existence* us a di*fiiiite organization. If >ou know? 

Air. St. .John. Simv July -7. IIMF). 

Air.'rHoMPM).\. ITevious ti> \(«ur <»ccuj>atioii of Die po.siiion of goiieral siH’ia*- 
lary and treasurer of the orgiim/alion, who ociujned tluil ikjsIUouV 

Air. St. John. William K. 'I’niutman. 

Mr.'ITioiipsoN. How long did In* on-ujiy that fMI'^ition? 

AG’. Sr. .foilf'loin IDU'i |u m‘('(Mnher. JJMlS 

Air. Thompson. J'Ik'Ii Ik* w.i-- la'aeticaily occup.Miig that ofliciai |K»sitlun from 
the Ix'ginning of the orgamzalion? 

Air Si. John. V«*s. 

.Mr. Thompson. Is that tlio clnef I'Xecutive and ollicia! position of tlie orginii- 
zaf ion ? 

•Mr. St Iohn. Well, that is Inird to say. I sup|k»m’ it is loolosl on ns that 
ami (he g. ihTal orgunizors. 

Air. Tno.Mi’S(tN. Wliul <Uher *dh‘'<Mjr ojl'icers (]o iliey liave? 

Air. St. .John. General oi’ganizeis and a geiuaal e\e(iiti\<' lioard advising 
them. 

Air. Thompson'. WIio is the gema'al organizer at llie pn’seut lime, do you 
know ? 

Air. Sr. John. Wdiiam 1). Ha.\w(nMl. 

Mr. TiioMP.soN. Ami who are ihe inomhers (tf the e\eciHi\e hoanl? 

Mr. St. John. <\ 11. ITiiwards. of Louisiann. AU'\auder. Fa ; John Al. I*V)s(, 
S(*attle. Wa<h.; J. W. Kelly. St. I.oui'', Alo.; lA\ald Koellgen, Paterson, N, 4 ; 
ai«i Fi'ank IJltle, of Fn*sno. Cal. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the iiowers <*f Hu* i'\ecu(i\e hoani of the organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. St. John, Tliey oversee the affairs of the organization in general nml 
keep track on the secri'tary and organizers. 

Air. Thompson. Do lhe.\ liave any authorily to dirwt the xx)Url<*s, ami do they 
direct the iK*Ucles of tlie organization? 

Air. St. John. They only carry out the policy of the organization ns deter¬ 
mined at the convention. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien, Ihe creating leaver <tr the crealliig bod.r that gtve« 
dirwtioii i.s the convtmliou of the organlzatlurj? 

Air. St. John. Yes. 

Air. Thomi>son. How often does the organization liold a convention? 

Mr. St, John, Annually. 

Mr. Thompson. Uow are the delegates, if there are such, of course, ap* 
pointed? 

Mt. St. John. Tliey are elected by local unions and other comivuioiil bixlii'S 
of the organization. 

Air. Thompson. Delegates Is a pro|)er name, Is that, f(»r tliewi? 

Mr. St. John. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What method has the organization of deciding upon the 
cpeileotlal of tl>e d<4egate? 

Mr. StT. John. The standing of tlve local union as determined hy the books In 
the general office, and the general office forward official credentials In duplicate 
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to onch local union. They are Ruppose<l to be delivered to the delegate elected 
to bo the agent of the local union, with the seal of the local on, certifying to 
their regular election. 

Mr. Thompson. You mentioned, ^fr. St John, that there were other bodies 
appoinlHl delegates to your convention. Wlnit other bodies are they? 

Mr. St. .Iohn. The National Industrial T’niona are not represented by dele¬ 
gates from the local unions. Tl»e National Industrial Unions are groups of 
local unions in tlio same industry tliat are combined for administrative piirjMises 
into a national organization «*f tliat industry, and they are re)u*esented in that 
manner in the genonil c(m\('ntion as tl>e National Imlnstrlal Union. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow many liave you of Njitional Industrial Thiions which 
are asst)eiated and nllilinted wilii the Industrial Workers of the World? 

Mr. St. John. Two— Marine 'rransport and Textde. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Wi)ere are tiio l>ead(inarler.s of lliose l)odles, and who repre¬ 
sents them, if you know? 

Mr. St. John. Well, the l\farine Transport Worloa-s’ organizatimi is located 
In N(“iv York ('ity; scendary and treasurer is L. (\dono. 

Mr. Thompson. !'>(► tliey deal with llie salt-\\alor transportation? 

Mr. Sr John. Snll-wal<‘r and all marine triinsportation, 

Mr. Tuo.mpson. 1 m<‘nn hu\e they any organizatiuii; do they deal witli truflic 
on the (ireut Takes and riv(‘rs? 

Mr. St. Joti.n. T)i<‘y would if they liad any organization on tiie Takes. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlielr clinrter or llioir j*()w<‘r or inrisdiction extends to that? 

Mr. St. John. Tlie jtirisdicti(m <“overs all watca* transportation. 

Mr. Th<>mpsun. What is tlie (dher? 

Mr. St. John. Tlie (diuu’ i.s Nntimial Ujiion of J’oxiile W(*ri<ers. 

l\Ir. Thompson. National Union of J'l'Xtilo Workers? 

Mr. St. John. Headunarters in Toston, Mass. 

Mr. Thompson. What Ihdd does that oov(U'? 

Mr. St. .John. T1i<‘ textile imiusiry. 

]\Ir. dhio.MPsoN. Toes that organization extmnl all over the country? 

Mr. St. .Iohn. They hnvi' an organization in Si*ntii Uaroiina, and the New 
Knginnd district, ami the Paterson districts. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that limited to any particular class of fal>ri<-«, or dw'H it 
Imdude all cloths? 

Mr. St. John. Includes tlie .ti'xlilc-'imludcs all <»peratious of the textde 
Industry. 

Mr. Thompson. How tind in wliat manner is tlndr relation to the ])arent 
body determined? 

Air. St. John. Well, tluw are afliliated as an integral subdivision of the 
orgJHiization, with JurisilictIon o\er the t(‘\lile imlnstry. 

Mr. Tiio.NfPsoN. What power has the ((Piuention? 

Air. St. John. They linvo a charter, aii»l they are charb'red under the con¬ 
stitution. with .Inrisdiction specitied. 

Air. Thompson. What power lias the eonvention o\er these two affiliated 
(irganizations? 

Mr. St. .Iohn. Tlie same p<iwer it lias omt any oilier constituent part of 
the organization. 

Air. Thompson. What are the purposes, general seope, and plan of the Indus¬ 
trial Workers of the World? Take your time and make your stuiernent in 
regard to that. 

Air. St. John. The primary purpose is the organization—to organize the 
working class on a class basis. That is, to organize and cslucate the workers 
with the understanding that tlie workers of this and every other country con¬ 
stitute a distinct and si'parate economic class in society, with interests that are 
distinct and se])arate from the employing class, as such, in society. Tliat is, 
the organization divides society to-day into two broad clns.siticutlons—the 
employing clas>< on the one hand and the wageworking class on the other. 
The purixise of the organization Is to organize and educate the wngeworking 
class into a knowledge of economic position for the purimse of gaining requisite 
lM)wer in order to advance their interests, ilefend their Interests, and advance 
them wherever pos.-t|l)le, with the ultimate object of placing the control/and 
operation of Industries in wldoh worki'rs work Into the hands and und^^ the 
jurisdiction of the organized wageworkers of the country, so that the resglt of 
their efforts, the wenith produceil by them ami by their collective efforts, will 
r.corue to thoa$*-who are responsible for its creation without having ix) pay 
tribute to any employing class over any other parasitical class whatever. It 
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is proposed to acoompllsh ilmt by orjinniziti^' the worliers in sucli a manner 
that it will be possible for them, through their organization, to control their 
labor power, their brain and nuisculiir energj^ that Is used from day to day 
and year to year In the operation of industries, which to-day is a commodity 
sold on the labor market imder tlie same rules, goveiaied l*y tlie same condi¬ 
tions, that any other commodity is sol<l; and the Industrial Workers of tlie 
AVorld propose that the wagewm-kors organize in such a maimer that they will 
control a sunicient amount of tliis commodity roquireil to (qM'rate the imiustrles 
so that they will be able to dictate the terms upjai wliicli it is used. 

I think, for a general statement, tliat co\ers the matter, so far as 1 can go. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything in resp(>ct to the ])l.in of .\our organization, 
its form, that you have not stated in your answer to the previous queMion? 

Mr. St. John. Noiinng that I can r»‘eoll<‘et. It is simply a general state- 
namt. It miglit not be clear to tlie commission or to yourself, but the only way 
I s('e to make it clearer is simply by a line of que stions. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat is tlie present membersliip of tlio Industriid Workers 
of tbe World? 

t’luiirinan Walsh. Miglit I interpolate a question there to see if I «‘an not 
open it up? 

ilow wouhl you ajiply wliat you liave saul in >our genend slateimml, if you 
lanl Iho power ilo so at <tiu-e, (n tin* tran-'portation Industry; tliat is, tlie gen¬ 
eral transportation industry of the country? 

Mr. Sr. John. IIow would we aiqily il? 

('ludrman Walsit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. St. John. Well, the tfan''portation industry is subdivided into four com¬ 
ponent parts, under the selieme of orgamzalion, our plan of organization. 
Marine, sfeain railroads- 

(’iiairman Wai.sh. W<‘11. JusI lake vioam railroad. 

Mr. Sr. John. Well, tlie steam railroad? 

(-'Iiairman Walsh. Yes. 

ill*. St. John. They wouhl he organized at dift'erent points into local 
unions: iliat is, <Ii\isiou jioiDts of i!m‘ railroad, local unions, or industrial unions 
of railway enipiovees woulil la* insulated or organized, q'hese local unions 
would einitrace all emphwees of the railroads entering lluil particular point 
in that lo-d unifui. It wouhl not make' any dilfenau'e what tlieir oemipation 
happened to he, from the section man to tlie engineer, and men and women 
engaged as clerks in tlio oflii'e, lelegrajiliers. station agents; it would ineludo 
every wageworker on the systems of tlie railroads working out of that point. 
Tliey Would he memla'rs of tliat particular induslria! organization; and they 
would be branched iiisiile of tliat ioea! industrial union as their experience and 
their puiticular nxjuiremenis of the industry might dictate. 

Olmirman Walsh. Wlio wouhl dotiuTiiine tliat? 

Mr. St. .John. 'I’liey would determine that themselves, the iiHunhership, 

Chairman Walsh. Individuulb ? 

Mr. St. John, Wliat? 

Chairman Walsh. Individually? 

Mr. St. John. No, sir; the local union. 

Chairman Walsh. The local union would determine whkh were the best 
fitted? 

Mr. St. John. They wouhl determine the branch formation of the local 
union. They would determine wlietiior it was necessary to have a branch con¬ 
sisting of engineers ami tirmaon or whether one bramh woulil be sufiiclent to 
get the required administrative functions by taking in the entire train crew in a 
branch. That would he dotermineil by the experience of the memliers of the 
branch who were actually employed in the industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat else have you to say in tlds game of transportation 
industry? 

Mr. St. John. The different industrial unions would he brought together, 
forming a national Industrial union of the transportation Industry. That wouhl 
comprise all of the employcKcs of all of the railroad systems in the United States 
in the National Industrial Union. 

Chairman Walsh. Would It include the president? 

Mr. St. John. How? 

Chairman Walstt. Would it Include the president, superintendents, etc.? 

Mr. St. John. It would include only what Is recognizAHl as tlie wage-working 
element of the railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. It would not include the administrative part? 
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to ench local union. They are supposed to be delivered to the delegate elected 
to 1)0 the agent of the local union, with the seal of the local on, certifying to 
their regular election. 

Mr. Thompson. You mentioned, Mr. St. John, that there were other bodies 
appointtM.1 delegates (o your convention. Wlnit other bodies are they? 

Mr. St. John. The National Industrial rnions are not represented by dele¬ 
gates from the local unions. Tlu* National Industrial Unions are groups of 
local unions in the same industry that are comhinod for administrative piiryioses 
into a national organization of Unit industry, and tln‘y are represented in that 
manner in the gencriil coiucntion as tlie National Irnlustrial Union. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. How many liave you of National Imlustrial Unions which 
are associated and alliliuU'd with the Industrial Workers of the World? 

Mr. St. Jojin. Two— Murine Transitorl and Textile. 

Mr. Thompson. Where are the liead<iuarlcrs ot those bodies, and who repre¬ 
sents tluun, if you know? 

Jtr. St. John. Woll, tlie Marine Transport WorloaV organization is located 
in N(‘W York City; scendary an<l treasuiHT is C. 1.. (’oleno. 

Mr. Thompson. T>o they d<‘al with the sall-\\al<*r transportation? 

Mr. Sr John. Salt-water and all marine transi>ortation. 

Mr. TiiOMPSiiN. I mean ha\e llu'y any organization; do they <h‘al with trathc 
on the (treat Taikes and rivers? 

Mr. St. Jot[n. They wonhl if tlaw had any organization on the Lakes. 

Mr. Thompson. 'I'lu'lr charter or llaar pdwm- or Jurisdiction (‘Xtends to that? 

Mr. St. .Iohn. The Jurlsdii'lion I'overs all water transportation. 

Mr. TiHtMPsoN. What is tin? otlun*? 

^tr. St. .Fohn. The other is National Union of Tcvlile Workers. 

Mr. TiKfMPsoN. National Union of Ti'xlile Worker-'? 

Mr. St. .Tohn. IhaKhpiarters in Ttostmi. Mass. 

Mr. Thompson. What lield does (hat <'ovcr? 

Mr. St. John. 'I'he textile Industry. 

Mr. 'Phompson. l>oes that organization e\((‘inl all over the country? 

Mr. Sr. John. They have an organization m So\ith Carolina, and the New 
Knglaml district, and the Patc'rsou districts. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that limited to any particular class of fabrics, or d<H‘a it 
incUule all cloths? 

Mr. St. John. Includes the ,t«‘\tiU'--includes all operations of the textile 
Industry. 

Mr. TtiOMPsoN. IIow' and In what manner is their ndalion to the parent 
body determined? 

Mr. Sr. John. Widl, they are atliliatod as an integral sulallvlsion of the 
organization, with jurisdhaiim ov<‘r the textile imlustry. 

Mr. Thompson. What piover has ilu^ comention? 

Mr. St. John. They have a charlm*, and they are <‘harlered Timler the con- 
stilutlon, with jiirisdiclion spc'cifhMl. 

!Mr. Thompson. What i>owvr has (ho coinention over these two atrdiuted 
organizations? 

Mr. St. John. The same power It has over any other constituent part of 
the organization. 

Mr. Thomp.son. What are the purposes, general sc'ope, and plan of the Indus¬ 
trial Workers of the Worhl? Take your time and make your statement in 
regard to tliat. 

Mr. St. John. The primary purpose is the organization—to organize the 
working <*lass on a class basis. That Is. to organize and educate the workers 
with tlie understanding that the workers of this and every other country con¬ 
stitute a distlu<‘t and S(*parate economic cln.ss In society, with Interests that are 
distinct and separate from the employing class, as such, in society. That la, 
the organization divides society to-day into two broad classifications—the 
employing class on the one hand and the wageworking class on the other. 
Tlie purposi' of the organization Is to organize and educate the wagevvorking 
class Into a knowledge of economic position for llie purpose of gaining re(iuisite 
powder In order to advance their interests, defend their Interests, and advance 
tliem wherever pos.-iltile, wiJli the ultimate object of placing the controL'and 
operation of Industries in wldch workers w'ork into the hands and un<l?f the 
jurlsillctlon of the organizeil wageworkers of the country, so that the resfllt of 
their efforts, the wealth pnxluced by them and by their ctdleetlve efforti, will 
rcorue to thosanvho are responsible for its creation without having io pay 
tribute to any employing class over any other parasitical class whatever. It 
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is propose<l to accomplish that by orjxanizln? the worlvors in such a manner 
that it will be possible for them, through their orsanizution, to control their 
labor power, their brain and ninscular enor^y that is used from day to day 
and year to year in tlie operation of industries, which to-<!ay is a commoility 
wdd on tlie labor market umler the same rules, j?overneii l>y the same condi¬ 
tions, that any other coniinodJty is sold; atal the Industrial Workers of the 
World propose that the wa;;ew(‘rkers ory:anize in such a maimer that they will 
control a sufllclent amount of this commodity re(iuired to operate the Industries 
so that they will be aide to dictate the terms upon which it is used, 

I think, for a general stalenieut, that covers the inaifer, so far ns I can go. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything in r<‘spect to the plan of your organization, 
its f(U’m. that y(Ui have not stated in your answer to the previous (piesimn? 

Mr. St. John. Kothlng that I can r»'collect. It is simply a g<'iieral state¬ 
ment. It might not he clear to the commission or to yourself, but the only way 
I si‘e to make it clearer is simply by a line of questions. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the present membership of the Industrial Workers 
of the World? 

(Miairmaii Walsh. Might I interpolate a question there to see if I <‘an not 
oitcn It iq)? 

How Would you apply wliat ymi have said in .vour gtun'ral statement, if you 
had tlie power To do so at onc<\ 1<» tho traiiv|.ortation industry; that is, the gen- 
<Tal transportation Industry of the country? 

Mr. Sr. JoH.N. How would w(‘ apt»ly it? 

(’hairmnn Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. St. John. Well, tlie trau'^portallon industry is subdivide!) into four com- 
Ixmeiit parts, umler the s<‘heme of organization, our plan of organization, 
^larine, steam railromK- 

(.'huirman Walsh. Wi'II, jusi lake sl<‘am railroa!!. 

I^Ir. St. John. Well, the steam railroad? 

('liiurman Walmt. Y(‘s. 

Mr. St. Joh.n. Tlu'y wouhl he organized at different p!»lnts Into local 
unloii'^; that is, diM^ion jxmus of th<* railroad, local unions, or Industrial unions 
of railway employe«'S would be iiisiiiuled or organi/.isl. These local unions 
would emi.race all emplovecs of the railroails cnl<‘ring that particular point 
in that UmsI union, ll would not malo' any dilVerenci^ what tlielr occupation 
hapfiencd to l«‘, from th(‘ simUou man to the cngine<T, ami men and women 
engaged as elcrks in tho oflico, ti’legraphers, slaiion agenis; It would Include 
every wageworker on the systems of the railromls working out of that iMilnt. 
Tlu“y Would be momiM'rs of that jiarticular imUmtrial organization; and lliey 
woulil be branched nmide of that local imlustnal union as their experience and 
their puiticular la'qulreimaits o1 tho induMry might dictate. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Who would detormine that? 

Mr. St. John. Tliey would det!‘rniine that tliemselvt'S, the member.sliip. 

(Jiairmau Wal.sh. Individuallj ? 

Mr. St. John. Wlint? 

t'linirman W'alsh. Individually? 

Mr. St. .Ioh.n. No, sir; tin* local union. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie local union would dcUTinlne which were the best 
fitted? 

Mr. St. John. Tliey would iletermine tho branch formation of the local 
union. They would determine whether it was neci'ssary to have a brancli con¬ 
sisting of engineers and liremon or whether one liramli wouhl be Rulllcient to 
get the required administrative functions by tnking in the entire train crew In a 
branch. That woulil he determined by the ex|M*rienco of the momliers of the 
branch who were actually employeil In the indu.stry. 

Chairman Walsh, What else have you to say in this game of transportation 
Industry? 

^Ir. St. John. The different Industrial unions would be brought togetlier, 
forming a national industrial union of the transportation industry. That wouhl 
comprise all of tlie emi>Ioye<^s of all of the railroad systems in the United .States 
In the National Industrial Union. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Would It include the president? 

Mr. St. John. How? 

Chairman Walsh. Would it include the president, superintendents, etc.? 

Mr. St. John. It would Include only what Is recognlzt'd as the wage-working 
element of the railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. It would not include the administrative part? 
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Mr. St. Johk. It wouW Dot IncliKic tliose tliid were looked upon ds the offlclols 
of the sj Bteai at alL 

Clmiruuuj Walsh. Now, after that tiuion waa formed the local unions w«-e 
fomK-d, and you had this national union, what means would you propose to 
see that those men get the protlt of their own labor? What means woukl you 
adopt to see that tliese men so formed into a union would receive what I be¬ 
lieve you said s'as the product of their toll and not divide it with anyone else? 

Mr. St. Johk. That would be lm|K*Bsible, so far as tlie railroad workers them¬ 
selves were conceriMat. They could not accomplish that Individually; that Is, 
it would be impossible for tlie employees of the different railroad systems to 
arrange matters to tliat extent simply as tlie employees of the railway system, 
of the railway Imiustry. TTie ultimate oli.b-ct of tlie organization would have 
to stand until such time as tlie organization In all of tlie Industries reached 
the iKiint that gave them tlie reijiilrod posver to attain tliat object. 

Cliulrnmn Wai.sii. Will you jilease pick out some Industry, for Instance, now? 
W'e are going to try to put lliis into oiK'ralion. Will you pick out some Industry 
that you iiiiglit Indicate to the commission that would lie the first one that you 
would Hlarf on, cmisidering tlie fact tliat you have iiiuOe a study of tlie subject? 

Mr. St. John. I am trying to state tliat, as far as the organization Is oin- 
cerneil, we would not trj' to imt any such plan into oiieratlon for a particular 
Industry. The acliieveuioiit of Unit ultimate object of tlie organization will 
depeiiil upon the existence of an organizatiilon In all industries and about the 
same iiowi'r. 

t'liiiiriiiiin Wat.sii. That would not lit llieiii unless there was an entirely 
changed Industrial system? 

Mr. Kt. .Ioiin. Well, tliat Is tlie purpose of llie orgiiiiization. It is to cliange 
file liiiliisirliil system. 

(Tmlrnian Wai mi, .\re you attoiiiiitiiig to organize in siieeifie industries? 
loll are, aren't you? 

Mr. Sr. .lotiN. Yes, sir. 

t'halrman Walsh. Organize llic workers? 

Jlr. St. John. Yes, sir. 

Chulrimin Wslbh. Assnnie tlint joii coiiijileled a perfect orgiiiiization in 
tlic nieat-prtivision industry, wiiieti eiujiloys, a,s 1 uiiderstaud, a large numlair 
of wliat miglit be eomnioii or unskilled laborer.s. 

Mr. St. John. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Supihisi', now, you efTi-ct a complete organization in tlie 
packing Induslry. Wliat means would you lake, if you can give it lirietly and 
generally, the means you would adopt to tint iuio form tlie general objects 
of your organization as yon iiiive stilted ilieni in tlio r<»cord here? 

Mr. St. John. All tliat we could liois' to accomplish wirli an organization of 
tliat kind. It it was coiiruiod to one industry alone, would simply t^e to extend 
llio control of ttio workers ns so (irgimized, so tliat tliey would be able to 
dictate hotter conditions for tlioniselves, lieiter returns for their labor; and 
tlie revenues of an orgaiiiznllon so formed would be used lu extending the 
orgniilziilion to other indiislrie.s to liriiig lliem up to the same standard. So 
llicre would be a requisite iinioiint of control exerciseil not only in one industry 
alone but in all the Industries sulili'lent to be able to dictate the terms under 
wlilcli those Industries would o|ierute; tliat is, ive would have, tiirough the 
organization, control of a sulBeieiit amount of labor power to prevent tlie 
oiipration of the indnsiriir>s b.v wlllidruwing it or to allow It to operate on 
terms satisfactory to the memtiership of the organization. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Assuming, Mr. St Jolm, tliat you succeed in perfecting 
such an organization lii tlie lending iiidnstrles of the Nation, tlie large em¬ 
ployers of iidior, wliat sti'ps would you then take to bring about the conditions 
that you mentioned in the stati-nient of your general objert, to wit, that tiio 
workers siiould have ttie product of tlielr own Inimr and not give any propor¬ 
tion or divide it uilh the parasitical class or with the class of nonworkers? 

Mr. St. .Tohn. Well, when that stage arrives the organUation will have 
gradually increased Its control over the industries. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. St. John. I say wlmn tliat stage arrives the organization wil/ have 
gradually increased its control and domination over industry to soch a», extent 
that tlK'y will he able to operate the industry and exchange the ftodacts 
through the mediutn of our own organization. 

Chnlrrann \VlH.aH. At what point would you take in what you caH the oStciala 
or tlie iidmlulstmtlves? 
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Mr. St. John. Wbenevor we were kItoiik enoiigli (o doinlmae tlieiu aud know 
that tiiey would work for our iuterest 

Chatrauan Wawh. Would your jtliui require a political aalioii? 

Mr, St. .Iohn. 1 don't know what you mean by ixillHcul aelioii. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat Is, would it require control of the leeislative ImhIy 
of the Nation? 

Mr. St. John. No, elr. 

Chtiirinati Walsh. Or of the various States, or a citaiige in tlie oi'Kiinlc law 
of tlie Nation, or coiLstitutlons of llie various States? 

■ Mr. St. .Iohn. None, whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. TnoiiPsoN. 1 understand, Jlr. St, .lolm, from y<uir mi.s^\■(’rK to tiie 
cliairiiuin’s qtie.stions, that wliat you linvo statoil In referenoe lo tlie jirogratu 
of your organizatKiti in reganf to (lie prodiii tion and disirihniion of wealih 
is a future jirogi-t,),,, jiresent you are tMiiecrned witli Hie organizullon 

of Itie workers to i>etter tlieir liour.s aud their wotltiug condition and to 
increase tlieir wages. 

Mr. St, Joh.n. 'I'lie organization, in order to represent tlie liileivsl.s of tlie 
worlviug class, must nei'essarily lia\e a twofold fiinclton. 11 lia.s to be able 
lo liandle Hie eietyilay jirolilein of tlu‘ workers, wliich is one of sliorfor 
hours, ladtcr wages, and iiniiroied slio]) eoinlitions, and ullimateiy llie educa- 
lion of Hie workiwH, so Hnil lliey ciin a.ssume conirol of industry, d'lie fnuda- 
metilal pnrpp.se of the organization is to dilll. Iiavo Hie worheV.s drilled, and 
lo educate lliemsiOtes so lliat they can control iniiiisij-v; and as a training 
scliooi or iirciKiraiioii for Unit Iasi;, Hic cier.iday sirti.ggle of Hie workers is Hie 
first .struggle in front of tlie organizalion. 

Mr. Tiiojii'sov. Mr. .Si. Joim, wliai is Hie nieltiod of iirgatiizalion you ]tursne 
In any glien iiuluslry, if yiui li.ne siicli? 

Mr. St. John. 'J'lie nielliod of orgaiilzatioii? 

Mr. Tiioiicsos'. Ves, sir, 

Mr. Sr. .Iohn, You nie.iii lo dial liovi no liuiiil up an organization-start II? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. Do you liave any orgiiiiizeil'' Do you Inne any di.s- 
tinct, plans, dinereiil from Hiosc of oilier lalior orgutiizalioiis Hint are com- 
monl.v nn icrstoud nnd Uiiowti? 

Mr. ,Sr. ,1 iH.N. Well, I tiiiiiir tlial is Hio gciuTiil proposition. AH organiz.ation 
work Ls pi'i ity niucli Hic siiiiie. Tlic jilan Hie 1. \Y. \V. lollows is liy o('giuiizA‘r.s. 
For a loial union in a gncii localiiy il carries on Hie organization work, 
tlirongh its nieiiiliers, Hironeli its moniliersliip, cdncalioiial work. Hie illslrihii- 
tlon of leallets, eirciilatioii of Hn; laipers of Ihe organization, lioldlug of liubllc 
meetings in lialls and on Hie slrect.s, in front of factory gates, In fact any 
metlnsl liy wliii’h Ihe attention of Hie workers emjiloye,! can ho iittrnctoil; eitlier 
carrying on agitation inside or outside of Ihe faclmles. 

Mr. Tnoiipso.N. Wlien as a resnli of riicli nicHioil.s as you may use for 
basing an organization in a given city or faclory, how do you present or make 
.vonr demands lo sucli fadon, In relereiice lo any sulijcct which you take np? 
iJo you Iiave a sliop orgainz.nHon? 

Mr. Sr. .loiiN. Wo liave a sliop organization. If Hie local, if the Inilmstry 
In question lias several dirfercnt eslahllsinnoiil.s in the same localiiy, the 
workers In the shojis have iiieeHiigs of Hicir own wherein they take up the 
que.stions that they are hilcresled in, wlHi a \iew to tlie parlic'ular sliop Hint 
they arc working, and Hieir demands or tdea.s are formulated into demands, 
and these different shojis, liranclie.s, elect ilelogati's wlio receive Hie reiiorl 
from tlic meetings of the slioji hranciies; (hat is. Hie demands formulated for 
the dirrereiit shops, and liarmoiiize Hie wlioie. That is, tliey compile from the 
different «lemancLs a general std of ileinands, cmitracing whatever particular 
demands may apply to eacli shop or each eslahllshmetd, either comliined into 
a set of demands covering the entire district or Hie jurisdiction of that 
industry, or that industrial cliarter, or whalever It may be; and they are 
presented to whoever has the authority to receive them on the part of the 
employers. 

Mr. Thompson. WIio in the cases you have mcntionetl would present such 
demand on your orgaDlz.ation? 

Mr. St. John. Ttie eommittce elected by the different branches of tlie 
workers Involveil. 

Mr. Thompson. What, if any, arrangement ilis's your organIz.iitlon eonnte- 
tuiDce with the different factories that you may liave an (»rganiz.ation In? 

Mr. St, John. What arrangement do we countenance? 
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Mi*. Thompson. Yea. Do you carry out systems of collective bargaining? 

Mr. St. Joiun. VVe do not make any agreements for any stated length of time; 
but, ns an example, if there was a—if tlm effort to gain Ijetter conditions re¬ 
sulted in n strike and this strike resulted in a victory for the workers involved, 
work would be resuracnl sliiiply upon the representatives of tlie employer, the 
qualified rei)resentatlves of the employer, saying that they agreoil to tlie terms 
for which the workers were hgldlng, and a notice posted In the mill to that 
effect. That Is the extent (d the efiect of any agreement we enter into. 

Mr. Thompson. Take a <‘aso, for instance, uhere tliere has been no strike, 
where your represent at i\es ni<M‘t with t)ie tirm, and an agreement is reached 
in rcfereiK'O to the several niatlers in dispute, have your representatives power 
to agree to any conditions, or lio\irs, or wages for any given length of time, 
or are they to lust for the day only? 

^Ir. St. John. They do not agree upon a length of time. They do not have 
any power to agrw to anything of the kind. All tln\v have power to do Is 
to report hack to a nnM'ting of the workcM’s involved wherever they report and 
whatever tln'ir r(*[M»rt is, and their rejtort is <‘ither nec<‘pted or rejected. If 
it is r(‘j(‘cted then th(j practic(‘ Is sniii)ly to recjuire that a notice he posted In the 
establishment stating tliat these <-onditions will govern. 

Mr. Thompsov. Assviming that, as a result of the confcreiiee of the repre¬ 
sentatives of >our orgamzation, the firm slioiild agree to the demands of the 
nuM\, hnt should atlav'li to that agrv'eiiK'ut th(‘ conditions that such demands 
shmild be in existence ami be the law between tin* two for the time of a year, 
Is it tin* purpose <*f .vour organization t(> coimfenanee or encourage the making 
of sucli agns'inents? 

Mr. St. .Ioiin. No; on the rontrary the organization is omphnlically opposed 
to the entering into <d any ngrismumt f(»r any staled haigrli of tlirn*. 

Mr. Tho.mcsov. Would tla‘ la^jiresiaitativis of tli(‘ workers uml(*r your plan 
of organization have tlu* right to sulunlt such a question to the mass mooting 
of tlie workers? 

Mr. St. John, q'lu^v would not have tlie rigid, but if the question was put 
up to tliem they would he suiH>os(‘d to do so. 'Fhey arc m>t jiulges of what 
coim‘S before the iiK'inbersbip on matters of that kiml. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, sii|>p<'se tliey submitted such a i»lan to tlio member¬ 
ship at a mass iiusdiiig ami the nicniliersliip unanimously voieil for it, ami smh 
an agreement m- arrangement was made on such a vote of the mass meeting, 
would your iiiternathuial organization or your general organization stand back 
of such an ngrecimmt? 

Mr. St. .Iohn. TIk' ixissihilitics arc that the iiccejitanco of any such agree¬ 
ment, any time agriMunent. on tiu* part of any local comiecteil willi the I. W. W. 
wonhl se\(‘r their comu'ction. 'fiiat has been the praitici- in the past. 

Mr. Thompson. That is to say tliat tlic fnmlamcntal policy of your organiza¬ 
tion is tills: That they do not countcmmce any time agrivments, and that the 
making of time agriHaneiil automatically mwits the organization making it 
from your jiarent ho(lj ? 

^Ir. St. .Ioiin. That lias lus^n the policy In the pa.st; yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And e<ms<Hiuently and naliiraily >ou would not imcourage 
the carrying out of such an agreement? That goes without saying. 

Mr. St. .Ioiin. (.Vrtairily not. 

(Miainiian Wvisii. Mr. Thompson. inasnuK'h ns the time is ilrawlng to a close, 
could we shorten it by having liim exjilain the dittereiice in the operations of 
Ids organlzatimi and that of the American Federation of Labor, for Instance? 

^Ir. Thompson. We can take it up that way, Jlr. Chairman, but that was 
not tlie plan that I had outlined. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I will not call your attention, then, when the 40 minutes 
are up. 

Mr. Thompson. When demands are made by your organization on the factory 
or Arm. and they arc not acceded to. what are tlie general plans of your organi¬ 
zation for enforcing sucli plans, if you have any? 

Mr. St. JoifN. Well, we have no general plan, bwause the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding each particular case is what determines llio plan of operation. The 
general plan luiglit be stated us the withdrawing of the labor power f^ra the 
establishment in question, or from the industry in question. In that looa-ky, and 
If necessary from the Industry in question throughout the country, in ap/effort to 
stop provluctlon in that manner. That Is generally known as a strike*. If cir¬ 
cumstances weH such as to prevent, such as to ln<Uoate that a strike would 
probably not give the results, would be inopportune, the conditions in the 
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industry were not favorable, wliy, different methmls would be rewrted to- wo 
would try to slow up the production in the factory; turn out poor Avork • In Oict 
interfere with (lie process of production so as to destroy the possildc clinnce for 
revenue or profit accruing to the owiuu-s from that particular Industry or mill 

Mr. Thompson. Is that what you call sabotafte? 

Mr. St. John. That is what it is cenerally known as; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How else do you carry that principle (mt ? Say, wlien you are 
out on a strike and not in the Tnlll, how would you carry that same principle out? 

Mr. St. .Tohn. If we were out on strike? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. St. John. ^Ve couldn’t very well carry that principle out if we were out 
on a strike, excepting? it would lie to interf m-c with the proilucts tnriHsl out In 
(liat particular mill, in transportation, or interfere with the raw material KoinR 
into ilie inlil. We would make an effort, if llie oriranizalion was in sliape, to 
control an influenoe sutn<‘ient with the isolated plant in qiu'Mion, so tjiat no raw 
material or anytbinff they use in the mannfactnia- }:ot very far. 

Mr. Thompson. If, in earr^iii;; il out. it is noc<*ssary to destroy projierty, 
would yonr oru'anizalion countenance* that? 

Mr. St. John. If the destniclion of properly would the point for (he 
workers Involved, that js the (U.l.\ con'^idi'ratlon wo woiiM (<► n. Tlie fact 
liiat ])roporly was (l(‘stroy(‘(l wauild lud have* aiutliiui; to do wiili determining 
whether wo adoptoel the plan or not 

Mr. Thomp.son. Then, the criterion of your action <»n a strike is whether or 
not the proposed action will gain the point of tlio strike? 

Mr. St. John. That is th<‘ only one 

^Ir. 'PnoMPsON. Would lliat same reasoning a]>ply to (jucstlons of violence 
agniimt ]>ersoiis? 

Mr. St. JoitN. (’(‘rfainlv. 

riialmian Wmsh. Please turn tills way. Mr. St. J»din, ami .speak a little 
loiuh'r: this is a diHicult place to hoar 

Mr. Thompson. I understood he said y'^s. 

Mr, St. John. 1 .'^nid c<»rtain]y. 

Mr. Thompson. I wish you would exjdain tin* reasons why your organiza* 
lion would not malce a lime agreement, and wliv you eounlenance the de- 
strm-tlon of property or the injury of i>ers<»iis in order to carry out any de¬ 
sired point ns workmen? 

Mr. St. Jottn. We!), In the inatPr of the lime agreements, the entering into 
time agreements Is of no value t() (ho working class. It Is of no value to that 
particular jiart of the working ela^s wlio are diiMM-ilv iiivolve<l In the agree¬ 
ment. It is, ns a rule, a distinct—it places them at a disa<ivantage for the 
future ])eriod. In the first )))ace, it is siinplv saAiiig to Die employer that on 
a certain date, after llie lapse of a certain nnniher of niontlis, we are going 
to make a demand on you for increa''ed wag<“s or cluinge in tlie working 
(‘ondltions. Tlmt is wluit it means to them. 'I’lio coimetjuence is that if he 
has any semblance of intelligiuice at all he pn‘|>ares for it, and he has got 
a Acar’s time to get ready for it. He makes u)i Ids stock aluaul—hks Avaro- 
hou.se is piled Avlth stock where lie is di'aling in goods lliar lie can handle that 
way: and Aviien tlie time comes and .von nmke your demands, he lias made 
arrangements so that he is al>lo to get along without .aou. He places you at a 
disadvantage. 

Antdber thing, il prcA-oiits the workers from taking advantage of any fa- 
voraldo opportunity tlmt might arise during the term of tliis agreement, by 
which tliey could get better conditions i-ktr insltinee, the market or de¬ 
mand for the eommotllti«‘S that were being produced might become lively, 
and the plant become rushed Avitli ordtws, Avby, from that circumstance the 
workers lias an advantage in making terms and demands. Tliere is an ad- 
d(sl demand for the coinnuKlity they are selling—their labor power; and there 
Is that added demand there, and they are in a more favorable po.sltlon to 
force recognition for tlielr claims and gain what tliey are after. 

In addition to tiiat, it destroys the active spirit in an organization to work 
under a contract period. Tlie membership, as a rule, AViU-king under a time 
<-ontraet, as soon as the contract is slgneil and they are hack to work, they 
lose everything except a mere pa.sslng Interest in their organization; and 
they think things are settled for the time being, and tiiey do not need to 
bother under their contract is al>out to expire. Tliose are a few of the rea¬ 
sons; and as far as the destruction of profierty i.s concerned, the property is 
not ours. We haven't any interest at all In it; It Is used simply—it Is used 
38819—S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol 2-28 
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to make (lie lot of I he Mvrkeiv, as a class, harder; and the only property that 
we have, experience In the post hiiH shown that the empJoyers, as a class, 
ore not at nil particular vdietlier tiiej injure our property or not. T/iey 
take us into the mills before ire are able —before we have even the sem¬ 
blance of an education, and they prind up our vitality, brain and muscular 
onerfty Into protlts, and iihenever ive can not keep pace with the machine 
si>eeded to Its idpiiest notch, they turn us out onto the road to eke out an 
oxiatimce as best ive can, or wind up on tiie pixir farm or in the potter’s 
field. And wo liiink wind is K"od for the working claa.s—rather, what is 
good for the employing class is ceriaiiily good for us. And lie lias not sliown 
any re.si)ect at all for our property, tliat it is not incumlient upon us to 
sliow any respect for lii.s iiroperty; and we do not protmae to do it; and 
we do not promise to make any liones about liavlng Hint attitude clearly 
linderstmid; tliat wo are gelling soiiiewliat intelligent, and at least begin¬ 
ning to notice tilings. And tlie same holds true willi regard to life and vio¬ 
lence. Not Hint tlio Iiidiistriiil Workers of the World are advocating the 
destrucHon of life to gain any piirHciilar point or the use of violence; be¬ 
cause the destruction of life is not going to gain any point, and if life hu[e 
pens to 1)0 lost in strikes Hint we are iniplicaUsl in. Hie lilanio generally, and 
lias lieeti up to date, on Hie oilier side, lint we are not going to tell our 
memliershlp to allow tlieinselves to he siiot down and lient up like cattle. 
Itegaril'ess of Hie fact that, they ari' nieiiiliers of the working class, they 
still have a duty that they owe to theniselies and their class of del'ending 
themselves wlieni'ver tliey are attacked anil their life is threatened. Violinice 
la not always the choosing of tlie working claa.s; as a general rule, it is 
forced on ttiein us a simple act of self-defen.se. They bine to strike back 
when they are struck at. and Hull is Hie spirit and Hint is the idea the or¬ 
ganization is triiiig to educate tin’ workers into. 

We do not—we do not naiit to be understood as saying that we expect to 
achieve our aims Hiroiigli violence and tlirougb Hie destriiction of human life, 
because, In my Jiidgmi'iit, that is linpossilile. Tlie aciiievemeiit of success—the 
siicce.ss of this organization—the realization of what it is striving for—ilepeiids 
on one thing only, and Hull is gaining the control of a suiriclent amount of 
the labor power that is necessary In Hie o)ieration of industry. Now, when we 
have that control, then through orgiinization the necessity for violence will be 
reduced; In fact. It will almost disaiipear. it will disaiiiiear. The necessity 
for using any tactics that will lead to violence will dlsiiii|ieiir, and the lirotectlon 
and the safeguarding of liimian life will increa.se Just in jiroiiorlion as we have 
that control. And we will not only be able to lake care of oiirseives, and thertc- 
fore it will beconio unnecessary for tis to injure anjbody else .so far as life 
la coneeriied. 

Mr. TiroviesoN. In getting your control of an iiiilustry. kfr. St. .Tolin. do you— 
and In your advocacy of Hic nii'Hiod of guiniiig tliat control, do yon tell your 
mcnibersliip only to use force In ease it is necessary for .self-defense? 

Mr. St. .Ioiin. We don't tell them anytliiiig of Hie kind 'I'iiey are sn|iposed 
to have sen.se enoiigli to know that. If Hiej dill not have sense enough to know 
when to take care of tlicm.selvos, no amount of telling on our part would do 
them any good. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, your general policy is that whatever violence 
is necessary to carry Hie iioiid, and if violence will carry the point, they must 
use It to gain the point? 

Mr. St. .Iotin. Most ii.ssurodly; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is Hie answer? 

Mr. S?T. John. Most n.s.sured!y; yes. 

Mr. Thoup.son. That la to .say. if violence will bring the point that the 
workers want, Hion it is counteiinncwl? 

Mr. St. John. Well, violence is not going to bring tlie point that the workers 
■want except in rare instances. 

Mr. Thompson. Take Hie case of workers filling the place of strikers, for 
instance. If your people believe that by committing acts of violence i/galnst the 
people who take the piacea, they would cause a determination of fie stniggle 
In favor of tlie strikers, then you would countenance such violenc'/? 

Mr. St. Johm. Certainly. 

Coranilssloner H.vrbiman. I would like to ask yon, Mr. St. Joliii, what was 
the underlyln^cause for the creation of your organization? 
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Mr. St. John. tlio organlswiiion came into existenco mainly because of 
the lack of unity on the part of labor as It was and is orpinizod to-day. 

(%»imnIssloner Lrnnon. I wish the witness would face that way lindlcatiug 
audience], an<l w’e could hoar just us well. 

Mr. St. John. Strikes in dLlTi'ront sections of the country weiv fought out 
and lo'^t by the workers, not because they <lid not put up a go<)d tiglit thoniselves, 
those tluit were directly involved—not hec'ause of the fact that the employers 
were in an advantagtH)!^ position, but slnudy because that, in addition to 
tlgldiug the employers who were solid as a unit on Ihe i>ro{)osition, they also 
hnd to contend against the assistance rendered to Ihe einph*y<‘rs liy workers in 
the same Industry or in other industries. The only show for the winning of a 
strike is stopping the production of tlte comnnHlity tliat is lieing manura<’turod 
by lln' workers that are on strik<‘, curtailing llie protits of the coriioration or 
tiic iudivhlual wlio has tide to that e>tahlishmout; and as long as ho can trans¬ 
fer his work to other workers or ojierate Ins f:i<‘tori(‘S with seal) labor ami (lie 
product turn(‘d out hy scab labor are disfi-ihutt'd around the country by uni«»n 
men witli union cards in their iiockets, and llic raw materials aie furnished 
to the scab labor in iliis ])arti(iilar factory and })ass through llie hands of 
men with union cards in their pockets, tin' <-hance of any hod\ of workers win¬ 
ning a strike in any important imluslry are n'diici't! to a minimum, to say the 
least. And it was to overcome tliat state of alTairs tliat tlie union has eome 
into existence. 

rommissionor IIaurtmw. I>o you thirik (hat eo«>peration lietwoon emidoyers 
ami tin' wage-oarmng class is possible or imiH)S.sibIe'-peaceful cooperation? 

Mr. St. .)oit\. tt is md possible ('':cej)t hy a loss to tin' wage earners. It 
might be brought about, l>ut tiie only ones that would gain hy it W’ould be tlie 
cmiibwcrs. The wage earners would he the ones to suiTer. 

<'omiiiissioner HMn:iM\N I w(Mild Itke to ask jou what Is the attitude of 
your organisation toward the (lovernnu'iit? 

Mr Sr. .loiix. Tou.ird the (bwcrmmni? 

(■’omniis«>i(»ner Hmiuimw. 

Mr. St. .loiix. Wi'll. tiny sireplj hiok on the (i A'erninent ns n committee cm- 
plt»yed to look after the intere-is of the enipio\cis. 'I'liat is all tlie (tovernnu-nt 
means , i it. It is simply a committee emidoyed to police' tin* inti'rests of tlie 
enipIoN lilt, class. 

('onimi sioncr Llwon. Mr. St. .lulin, I understood joii to answer Mrs. Har- 
rlman tliat the reasons Pn- starling (he 1 \V W. \W’rc. your view' ns to the 
inell’<’icncy—bectuwe of your ideas of lack of coopi'ration In the existing 
(prgunizations. Is that true? 

Mr. St. John. Yes. 

<’oiiumssloner I.knxon. Where have you fouml in your ol»scrva1 Ions that the 
unions tliat you are criticizing luue been les.s ''ucce.ssful than the I. W. W. In 
strikes and lockouts and contests of that charaeP'r? 

Mr. Sr. .Toifx. Wiiat do .\ou want, definite cvaniplrs,? 

Commissioner I.enxox. Ye'<. 

Mr Sr. .Toii.x. Well, the imUrntrial hisp^ry of the country is full of tlicni fop 
the last 15 years 

Commissioner Lkxnon. Weil. I know something of Unit history myself. 

Mr. St. .Tohn. TIk' strike of the subway and elevateil railroad men In the 
city of New York in 1%5 i> one instance. 

(kuamissioner Lknnon. Yo.s. 

Mr, St. .Toh\. The strike of the mini'rs In T.endvillo, Colo., in 18fK> Is another 
lastanee. Tlie loss of the A. 1. C. strike In 1St)l is another instance, and the 
garment workers’ strike in Chicago in ltX)S, I think that was another Instance. 
The lo.ss of the- 

Commi.'Jsloner Lk.xxon. Wliile those strikes were, In the main, lost, but not 
entirely—that is anotlier phase of the matter. Are you not aware of the fact 
that Imndn^ls and even thousands of strikes w’ere gained in the nieuntlme? 

Mr. St. John. Well, that might hold true, but the strikes that were gained 
were po.ssibly of less eemiomic importance or invohcsl fi'wer peoi>lc than those 
tliat were lo.st. As a matter of fact, in the past 1.5 or 20 years In this country 
organizational workers have practically Ikhui wIimhI out in every basic Indus¬ 
try—been w’i|)ed out after .struggle.s, after fights, after strlke.s, and fliey have 
been wiped out, and there is no gainsaying the fact tliat to-day. In basic Indus¬ 
tries in this country, they have no ofilclent organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have the Industrial Workers an efficient organization 
in those Industries? 
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Mr. St. John. No, sir; we hnven’t nnd more is the pity. 

Commissioner Lennon (Inaudible). Are you in the snine position now in re- 
to strikes as the old organization has long been? 

Mr. St. John. Yes; some of them. 

Coinnilssloner Lennon. In other words, you are in the same position ns the 
otlier unions, although not quite so succes.sful? 

Mr. St. .Iohn. We are In the same fonditlon of the other unions for this 
simple reason: We not only have to tight the employers, but have to fight all 
other unions lu^ldes. For some reason or otlier. all unions think it Is ;i badge 
or honor to scab on the T. W. W. They are encouraged in that viewpoint by all 
parties and by ev(Ty agosiey of I he country, and that is an a<lded hamlicnp, but 
it Is no criterion—it is no criterion of wlu'tlier the inethod.s of the I. W. W. 
jive correct or not. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Have tluTC been any attacks of the I. W. W. on 
other unions—nttimipls to destroy their elliclency, or wipe their organizations 
out, or take their i>luces? 

Mr. St. .Tohn. .No; none wliairver; tliat is, not if I understand your ques¬ 
tion corn'ctly. Tlie very fact, of eonrsi', tliat \Ae an* in the field, miglit be so 
construed on the geum-ai proposition, but if by your (piestion you mean that 
tlie I. W. W. interferes in tlie strikes of any other organization, or allows it.s 
momber'iid]! to act in rnaniH'r detrimental to the .strikers interested, T could 
say emplmtlcally no, and that wiu-rever any suoh instances as that have oc¬ 
curred, those responsible for it !ia\e been evpellc'd from the organization. 

Commissioner Lkxnon. You S]>oke soimdliiug of tlio Ineonsisteney of union 
nifm. l'>o you find tliat meml)ers of the I. W. W. ar(‘ entirely consistent ns 
to the patronage (►f union j)nMUicts, and all tliat kind of thing, widch you 
namtioiKMl a uliih' ago? 

lifr. St. .Tohn. T <11(1 not say anytlilng about patronizing union products. 
(\nnnilss!oner T.knnon, T understood you to speak of the inconsistency of 
unnnis not, siiiqxn'ling each other, and individual memlHM’s not s\ipporting the 
nnlon.s. 

l\!r. St. .John. Tlud is all rigid, I did not mean Ity their patronage at all. 
That is not any s\ip))ort. Tlud is only simply building up a coninmrcial propo- 
and making a niarloM for !ai>eled goods, that is all, and never won a 
slrik<‘ .V(d, and lU'Vi'r will. Tlud only simply ciaudes n kind of a little monopoly 
for the inamifacturer of goods that liavo got a parlienlar tag on it, or some- 
tldng, mid the manufactur<‘rs. as a giau'nd rule, t.'dc«‘ .adxardage of that and put 
up an inf<‘rior grade (»f goods, and trade on a uiii»m man’s principles to sell 
them to him. 'I'lie eircuiatlon of 11 h‘ demand for a union lalxd is nid going to 
sel1l<‘ any (|uestlon for the working class. The laddion tliat T spoke of is in 
their liandling of the prodnets of wageworlou'^. one from tlu* other, in getting 
tlami t<» the inark<*t. Tluit why T sjxike- tliat is wliaf T means by the lack of 
eoopm'ation. For ins(anc<‘, a faebu'y is iiiamaal with scab lalior, the raw ma- 
tt'rial is bnuiglit to that faetorv. in many instama's, !►>' t«*amsters who belong 
to local unions. They are tied u]) witli a contract and can not do anything 
(‘ls(‘, no matter how llu'.v feel about it. The goods are manufactured In the 
shop. Sometimes part of the shoj) is union, sometimes part of It Is nonunion, 
and sometimes ]>art of it is run by strik<d)reak('rs taking tin* place of men 
nclually on strike, and the product parses from one de}>artment to another, 
and go('S throiigli the hands of those ditTerent union men and nonunion men to 
comphdlon, and (Ikmi tmt on a ear and lrniwp(*rt(Ml to market by the union train 
crew, q'hat is what T numn. 

Commissioner Lfnnon. I>o you maintain that the ide.a of collective bargain¬ 
ing or agr<‘emenls slionld not b(‘ riHaignlzial? Yon said that in industry you 
don’t believe in collective agrcvnients. 

Mr. St. Joifn. I don’t l>elieve In coih'ctive agreements, so far ns the wage¬ 
workers are concerned; no 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, tlien, ns between men. Do you belhwe that 
men ouglit to agrei' with each other? 

Mr. St. .Tohn. I am not intere.sted in that. That is not a part Oy the labor 
question. / 

Commissioner I.e.nnon. It is not a part of the labor question? / 

Mr. St. .Tohn. No. / 

Commissioner Lennon. The labor question covers nil questions. ^ 

Mr. St. .Tohn. What Is that? 

C4)mmIsslonerAj4ENNON. I linve no right to argue with you; I don’t want to 
argue with you. That is all right. What are you striving for? What Is 
the Ideal that you are working for? 
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Mr. St. John. Working class control of industry. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that collective ownership? 

Mr. St. .Tohn. Wg don’t care anything about ownership; all wo want Is 
control of It. 

Commissioner Lennon. What are you going to do with it? What will you 
do with it? 

Mr. St. John. When wc control it, we will control the products produced 
hy it, and we will <listribute them to those whose efforts are ivsponsible for pro¬ 
ducing them. 

Commissioner Lennon. For the benefit of those that are organized, or for 
the benefit of all? 

Mr. St. John. For the benefit of those actively contributing in the effort 
necessary to produce. Whenever tlie working class have control of industry, 
they will all be organized. There will be no question alxait organized and non- 
organized at that time. 

(\>miTnssioner I.knnon. All right 

Commissioner Lvrj.AiiD. Von spoke a inimit<‘ ago of expelling from your 
organization. What would constitute sucli ofiVaiso ns to merit the expulsion 
from the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Sr. John. Violation of the principle of tb<‘ organization—that is, the 
fundamental principle of the organization, d'he signing of a contract with 
employers by local unions, tlie n'pndiation of tbo principle of the orgaiilzatbni 
with regard to the employing class, and the wage-working class having no 
interests in common. That is. for Instance, if any local of the organization 
were to take tlie stand that tlie ('inploym-s and workers liad a rmitnnl interest 
and that they should meet and try to arrive at some mutually satisfactory 
understanding, why, that wouhl aul<>inalicall.\ e\p<‘l llmm from tlie organization. 

(’ommissjoner IUllaud. JTave any of vour men been exp(‘lh'<l for any of those 
causes? 

Mr. S'. ,Tohn. One local union was expelled for entering into an agreement 
wall the employers in Croat Falls, M ait. 

Commissioner I’ai.i \ko. Von spoke of not lioliiwing in organized govmaiment. 
If, lor instance, the T. W. W (‘onlil evenlnaliy control the w<irktng class, would 
tiicre .aui. longer he any neeil lor a Cov(‘rnmenl as h:ivc it now’? 

Mr. Si lo]!\. I did not say anything aiiont nof hidiiwing in organized gov¬ 
ernment. Souu’hoily asked me what w<‘ thought of the political government 
(•f to-day, and 1 said that we re<-ognized it as a <*ojnmillee of the einpl<iying 
<lass. So far as organized go\<‘rnmenl is eoneerned, whemwer the w’orkera 
are organized in the industry, wlamever they liavo a sufiicient organization in 
the industry, tliey will have all tlie government they need right 1h(T(‘. 

(’ommissioner I’aliaud. What would h(‘conie of our present I’niteil States 
Covernment? 

Mr. St. -Ioiin. Tl would the of dry-rot. 

CVmuuissioner Laitakd. There would he no longer any need for that Cov- 
orninent? 

Mr. St. .Totin. None that I could s<‘e. 

Commissioner !’Ai.r.Ain> tiimiidilfie). Supi'osing yon ha<l a certain factory 
organized umler the I. W. W., Cm men were orgainzc'd workers, uml suppose 
it happem‘d that tlmre was comjmiilion from some oth<*r factories making 
the same goods, so that >our peopli* could only find work luilf the time, wouhl 
it he right and proimr for you to semi a man witli a torch to the other factory 
and burn it down so your peoi'li' could work all th<‘ lime? 

Mr. St. John. We would not earn al)out that. \Vi‘ would leave that to tlie 
other fellows. They would attend to iliat theiusel\es. We would not liavo 
to worry about that. That is tin* way they root up competition themselves. 

Commissioner JIm.lard. Well, there is a goml deal of competition left, I find, 

Mr. St. John. 1 know tliat. simply because the factorlos loft ain’t hardly 
worth paying somebody to go around witli a torcli. All you have to do is road 
the criminal records of arson and incendiary and the Standard Oil history, 
how they got control of the oil Industry, Von don't liavo to worry about tlint. 

(’ommissioner IUtxaud, The men in the oflice who liavo charge of tho buying 
and selling and the superintendent wlio has charge of liie manufacturing, 
they are not eligible to become members of your order, ns I understand it? 

Mr. St. John. Men In the ofilce, certainly, providing that tlioy are not in a 
position of firing and employing. If they are clerks in the office, whether they 
are buyers, or no matter what they are. If they are clerks and they are not 
in tt position of authority over other employees, they are eligible to membership. 
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(.’oiniriissloner Ballabd. Well, those who are the superintendeuts and others 
are not eligible? 

Mr. St. John, No. 

(’oininlssionor Ballard. Tliey arc not necessary to the industrial scheme of 
work? 

Air. St. John. They are not necessary to our organization. Tliey are neces¬ 
sary for the employ(T, but we don’t care unytlilng aliout that. 

Comniissionor O’Connell. Air. St. John, are there two distinct organizations 
of the I. W, W.? 

Mr. St. John. Well, there Is an organization ealling itself the I. W. W., with 
a separate headquarters; yes. sir. 

Commissioner 0 ’(’onnei.l. Where are they located? 

Mr. St. John. They liuvo got a posL-oHice l».x in Detroit, Atlch. 

Oommi.ssioner O’Connei.l. Who are the suppo.sed otlicers of tliat organization, 
do you know? 

Mr. Sr. Joii>. Tin* .secretary is nnined Herman Tiichter, and the executive 
bounl’s nuTucs I could not n‘eall. 

(Commissioner 0’(’o>Mai.. Have you any Idea as to their membership? 

Mr. St. John. No; I have not. 

(Commissioner 0’Conm;li.. What Is the approximate memher.sldp of the 
I. W. W. as y<m represent It? 

Mr. Sr. John. Aliout 14,310. 

(\)mmtssloner O’ttoNNKr.i,. Fourteen thousand tliree hundred and (on? 

Mr. St. John. The average for the last six months of our inemhersliip was 
14,310. 

(kaumlssioner O'Connli i,. How many local unions lane jou scattered 
throughout the country? 

Mr. St. .John. Two luindreil and thirty-six 

('Commissioner ()’('onnki.l. Dm‘ hundred and tlilrty-slx? 

Mr. St. John. Two hundn'd and thirty-six. 

(\mimDsioner O’I’onne'i i,. How many of those local unions \\cre reprosentcHl 
at your convention last Si'ptemher? 

Mr. Sr. John. I could not say otTliand 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. ITow many delegates were at that convention? 

Mr. Sr. John. P'orty-five. 

(^>mmissioner O’CoNNKi.r,. Forty-five? 

Mr. Sr. John. Forty-tlve. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. Do llie delegates <‘arry proxies from olher unions 
that are not represented din'ctly? 

Atr. St. John. Not unless the other unions are in the same locality from 
wlaae the delegate comes. 

(\amnissiom‘r O’Connf.t.l. Are there any limits to the mimbor of proxies 
one delegate can carry? 

Mr. St. John. One delegate from one union can only cast 10 votes. That 
IS representing- 

Cotianissloner O’C’onnli.l. How many delegates did it take to have the ma¬ 
jority ^ote in your convention for last jear? 

Air. St. John. Well, 1 could not tell you that offhand. I have the convention 
report liere, hut I liavo not it with me. 

(Vanmisshmer O'Co.nneii,, Is it possible that seven delegates could control 
the convention, have n majority vote? 

Air. Sr. JoEiN. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Klght delegates, or ten? 

Mr, Sr. John. Well, at (lie last convention, i^ossihly the control of the con¬ 
vention was in the hands of Id <lelegates at the last convention; that is, the 
10 dei(‘g}ites with the largest number of votr^. 

Comnds-sioner 0*(\^nneli,. Is the membership in the I. W. W. largely of a 
foreign-sp<'aking tongue? 

Air. St. John. N«); not any more than usual. 

Commissioner O’Connfu. What are the predominating natUmalFies of the 
members? 

Mr. St. John. Well, there Isn’t—I wouldn’t say that any nuConallty pre¬ 
dominates in the organization. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Have you a universal Initiation foe 4‘fO(i?hout the 
organization? 

Mr. St. JoHN^We have n maxirnura limit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they? 

Mr. St. John. Five dollars. 
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Commissioner O’Con'nku.. Is tlint the innxiimnn or niinlraum? 

Mr. St. .Iotin. TImt Is the maximum. 

(’ojiimissioner O’Conneli.. Wliat is the minimum? 

Mr. St. John. Anything they want, anytliing up to $5. Tlie local union d<'- 
termine.s that themselves. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. What are the monthly dues? 

Mr. St. John. From .50 cents to $1. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. That is the minimum and maximum, too, i.s if? 

Mr. St. John. Yes . 

Commissioner OTonnelt.. Do you pay strike )»enolits lo jour monibers on 
strikes? 

Mr. St. John. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Out-of-work benefits? 

Mr. St. John. No, sir. 

Commis'<l<mer C'Connkll. Death benefits? 

Mr. Sr. John. No, sir. 

Commissioner OXMnnklt.. Siok benefits? 

^Tr. St. .John. No, sir. 

Commissioner ()'< 'onnku.. Benefits of any kind? 

I\Ir. St. .Iohn. None wlmte\er; no, sir. That Is, only ineidentni, parUcular 
cases, that mii:lit be. It is not—llu'iv is no beneiils of any kind that are pro¬ 
vided for in the constitution. 

Commissioner 0 'C()nm:t,i,. !><» you ])iil)lish monthly, fpiarterly, semiannually, 
or onmmlly a statement of your receipts ami expenses? 

Mr. St. ,Tohn. Kvery montii; .\es, sir. 

Commissioner (bCoNNKi.r. Every month? 

Mr. St. John. Yes. sir. 

(kumnisvioiier O’Conxem,. I>o<>.s that show general and voluntary contribu¬ 
tions raised or c<»llecte<l hy >onr local union involved in trouble, for iji.stanci*, 
where there may l)e a strike? 

Mr. St. .loitN. The only statement we publish is the transactions Indween 
the local unions and 11 k‘ gmieral oflice. 

Commissioner O’Connkit.. And that inilicat4-s just the receipts to your gen¬ 
eral ofiice ami the expense of your general ollks'V 

Mr. s . .Ion N'. V(‘s, sir. 

Conmussionor O’C'onnfxl. Is it itemizetl, the purposes for which the e\|M'nses 
are paid? 

Mr. St. John. Yes ,slr; it is an itemized .statejuent. 

C<unmissioner OH’onnkix. Will you furnish the commission with a copy <*f 
your last 12 months’ reports when yon return to your ofiice? 

Mr. St. John. Yes; 1 will he ghnl to, but t have not got it with me. 

Commissioner O’Connixl. But send them to us? 

Mr. St. John. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Conneil. But have you a cni»y of the constUuiion with yon? 

Mr. St. John. No; I have not. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEir,. You could of course, give \is verhatlm; hut 
as nt'ar as yon ean. will yon give us the aims ami princiiiles of the constitutiim 
as it describes them? 

Mr. St. John. I will liring to the commlfcslon a copy of the constitution this 
afternoon, possibly. 

(’otnmisslonor CT’onnvxx. You spoke of Inning a numluT of the strikers in 
which you were involved, w'hlch were successfully 8<‘ttled, and others were not. 
Can you give us, for the benefit of the recor<l, what the result was of the 
pressed steel car strike at (’anton, Ohio? 

Mr. St. John. Canton, Ohio? 

Commissioner OT’onneix. Canton, Ohio. 

Mr. St. John. I ha\e no recollection of handling any strike at Canton, Ohm 

Commissioner O’CoNNELr. The American Car Co., Rankin? 

Mr. St. John. Where? 

Commis.sloner O’Connei.t.. Rankin. 

Mr. St. John. Rankin, Pa.? 

Commissioner O'Co.nneel. Yes. 

Mr. St. John. Last year? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. »St. John. We were not—we were not Involved in that strike at all that 
I know of. , ,, 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were you involved in the rhllailelphla wigar 
workers’ strike? 
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Mr. St. John. Yes. 

ConiwMoner OVonnell. What was the result of that? 

Mr. St. John. That strike was lost, so far as I know. 

Cowwfssloner OVonnell. And then the New York barbers' strike? 

Mr. St. John. The New York borfxTs' strike? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes; what was the result of that? 

Mr. St. John. Well, the strike was, the conditions, that they went out on 
strike for wore gained, according to my understanding. The strike w'as a win 
from the point of tlu^ barbers Involved. So far as the organization was con* 
cerned, the organization did not get anything out of it. It had no organization 
when It went into It. Slrnpiy the strikers ni)pca!e<l to the organizjition to help 
them out, and they furnished them with organizers, and after the strike was 
ovt*r, that was all there was to it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they still members of the organization"? 

Mr. St. John. No. 

Commissioner O't’ONNFLL. Whal was the result of the strike at Paterson? 

Mr. St. John. At Paterson? 

Commissioner O’Connfi.l. Yes. 

Mr. St. John. Well, the strike at Paterson was not a complete vletory by 
any means; but it gained some of the points for which they fought—some in 
nil the mills and a good many in others. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Were these i>oople members of your orgiinlzntlon 
before they went on the strike? 

Mr. St. John. Something like twohe or fifteen hundred out of the entire 
number. 

Commissioner O’Connfll. Wliat was the largest number that yon had during 
the strike? 

>rr. St. John. During tlio strike? 

Commissioner O’CoNNri.L. Yes. sir. 

.Mr. St. John, I couldn’t say as to that, because they don’t pay any duos 
during the strike to the general office, and so T have no way of finding that out. 

Commissioner 0 ‘Connkij,. Have you any membership there now? 

Mr. St. John. Yos, sir. 

ComndssioiH'r O’Connf.ll. To what extent luive you a membership there? 

Mr. St. John. Must be 2,50d. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wlint was the result of the strike at Little Falls, 
N. Y.? 

Mr. St. John. .Ml the demands were gained. 

Commisshmer O’Connei.i.. Did yon retain ^our membership there? 

Mr. St. JorrN. Well, I couhl not say. heeaiise they are part of the Textile 
W^orkers, and ns a local uni(»n they <lo n«tr make imy reports or pay anything 
into the general oflice. I believe, however, that they have a small—a local 
\mion~a small h^cal—one branch known as the Sylvanhi membership—Syl- 
vanla Workers. 

CommlssiomM* O’CoNNEr.L. What is the dilToreneo between Centralists and 
De<'en(rallsis, as rec<ignized? 

Mr. St. John. Well. I don’t know myself. 

Commlssioni'r O’Connkii.. There is a reeognl/.od differeneo between you and 
the so-ealled Detroit organization—a sharp distincti<»tL Is there not? 

Mr. St. John. The difference between the Detroit organization and the I. W. 
W. Is—Itio Detroit organization, as far as I can liml o\it, is simply a duplica¬ 
tion of an alleged iiolltienl party known as the S. !>. I’. They liave no informa¬ 
tion; do not give out any information; have no organization except on paper; 
and are committed to the program of capturing plates at the poUtioal-pie counter 
for their membership whenever i)ossihle, ami tra<Ung also at the —they trade 
on the name of the I. W. \\\ 'Phat is the way they keep alive. 

Commissioner 0 '('onnell. That Is all; thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. (larretson. 

Commissioner (Jarki rsoN. Mr. St. Jolni, does or does not t!m plan of the 
I. W. W. contemplate the ownershii')- . 

Mr, St. John (interniptingL How is that? 

Conimls,sioner Garuetson. Does the general plan of the I. W. W. contemplate 
the ownership of all the means of prmUictlon by the men employ«Nl In that 
pursuit? 

Mr. St. John. It contemplates c<mtrol. We are not worri^nl about the matter 
of ownership at Of course, ultimately, control means ownership. 

Commissioner ^rrei'son. The difference between control and ownership, as 
you have explained it, is virtually u play on words? 
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Mr. St. John. No; not necossnrlly. 

Cominlssloncr (Iabuktson. If you control It, does It have any value to some- 
bcnlv else? 

Mr. St. John. You might control It and somebody else might own It; but it 

wouldn’t be very much gmid, tliough. 

Commissioner Gabket'SON. In the market they could not transfer title for a 
very great sum? 

]\lr. St. .lotiN. No; they wotild not be .able to sell out for very nmch. 
Commissioner Gareetson. Can your methods come to ultimate sncee.ss until 
the nresent system—until our forms of government lm\e been changed so as to 
jicrinlt the carrying of them out unlnterrupttsl—by the present laws governing 
propertv, for instance? 

Mr. St. John. As far as the Government—the present t.overnment—Is con¬ 
cerned ? 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. The jiresent laws. ,, , 

Mr St. John. All the present l}n\s are eoncerned—(hey are operative only 
In reawai of the Lict that the clement in societ.v in wlmsc inlercst these laws 
are drafted are at pre.«;enr, and have been, in the control ol the industries. 

Commissioner Gakketson. And ahic to enforce the law? , , 

.Mr St .Iohn They have the resources hehind them to their control of in- 
ilustry. to limuK'C, or'keep a machine in the held that will enforce their will; 
ves sir 

^ Commissioner Gaeeetson. Tlien your nlllmate plan would result in one of two 
things—either tlie fulling into disuse of I he iireseid code of laws, or their re¬ 
peal; and von consider repeal nniieu'ssary, I assume? . , 

Mr St John Well, I don't think we would holher mm'li nhout wliellier you 

repealed’them or nol ; hut if we had an ... had salllcieiil coiilrol 

of industry to he aide to dictate our terms, why, we would nol eare much nhout 

"'(Tmmdssioner Gareetson (Interrujitingl. In fact, it is a fact that the control 
of industry would mean the control of everything else? 

Mr. St. .Tohn. Yes, sir. . 

Commissioner Gauukison. Other things are merely incident llai to Id i- 
iiiately yocr plans would nholisli—well, the woid that was jus| used might dc- 
scrihe' Is hesi—any ceiilnil form id' government, 

Mr, St. John. Not necessarily. .... 

Commissioner (lAiiiii i.so.N. lour s>s(om would curry Itself along without gov¬ 
ernmental interference or necessity? 

Mr. St. John. As far as the 1. W. W. is concerned, we are oid\ iideiested 
In the hread and hntler proiiosilion of Ihe wage-earner class, and getting' them 
In control of the liidiuslries. And the oiganization, when It was perfected, 
would he an organization through and h.v which ihc workers administered In¬ 
dustry. It would not have any governmental luiiclioiis, as they h'h 'I"'™'' 
to-dav ISut whether there would he an?.thing necesvary in addition to that Is 
something we are not—1 am not, anyway, prepared to say; don t caie .inj thing 

“‘conmiissioner Gvrketson. itas any oihcr .a ever dominaled any class 

which desired to control a country hut the hread and Inillcr (picstion In one or 

“'m?‘'st JOHN.Tell!‘”hat’Ts'what the I. W. W, liolds-tliat it is not sustalmsl 
that way, but, a.s a general ride, they are working for some other pnriMise 

“cmnm&sionor GAiiiurr.soN. Hasn’t the hread and butter hlea and the pie 
counter idea dominaled the employing class absolutely as it now dominates you? 

Commlsstonm- Gaeretson. All the difference Is tliat two sets of men have it 

St. John. Thp only dlfforonce is tlmt tliey have the control of the organ¬ 
ization and want to keep It. 

“?rand "tlie tlra^e'koeplng control of industry for the 
trlbut/practlcally nothing to Its operation or the production of any w 
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iiiK into n time contract itself took tlie life out of the men subject thereto—ti 
interest. I nssuiiie from tlie ixi.sition- you hold you were probably » woi-i,-^ 
in;iji Mt .some stage, actually? 

Jllr. .St. John. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner G.miketson. Piil you ever work under a time contract? 

Mr. St. .Iohn. Never did; no. 

Commissioner G.\iii!Etsox. 'J’hen you are not .speaking from experience lint 
from hearsay? ' '' 

Mr. St. .Toun. No; I am speaking from hears.a.v. 

Comnii.ssioner C miumvso.v. Do yon know uimt the overage men under a Inne 
contract pa.v—n.ssamirig. now, that It runs a year? Do you know anytime' of 
the eominirative amount of money spent by the men subject to that contract 
first, in the making of it; ami, .secondly, in he period of the year In work'inc 
under it? 

Afr. St. .Toiix, tk'rtiiinly. I hiive a general Idea. 

Comniissnnier (iMtnKi'.s(jN'. Non, what would those proportions Indlcale, in 
regard to the Interest being eontmned or dying out? 

Air. St. .Ioitn. Don’t nei’es.siirdy indieate anything a.s to interest at all'. I’or 
in^laIK•e, to give you an e.\am|)lc. lliere is a local union of building laborers in 
the cil.v of Chicago, ft h:i.s a incinliership <i( nhoiit 11,000, working under a 
conlract from time to time. Now, tho average attendanee at a meeiing, of ilie 
mi'n.liership of (liat union is iilionl .and a( .sjx'cia! meeiing.s, at which ofth-ers 
are elected, the maximum atteiidani'e hs about 700. Now, the iuterest in our 
organizut/ons, so far as I nm concerned, i.s not evpres.scd In the amount of feen 
they PI1.V, or tlie anioiint of tinanco.s- (he organization lias to control and di.s- 
hiirsp; lliat doe.s not indicate anytiiing, so far ns the interest of tho member- 
sliip Is coricernod. It Is no indication of it wtmtecer. 

Coniml.s.sioncr (IvauETso.N. You mean that Is your opinion? 

Atr. Sr, .loiiN. Ci'rlainly, I say tliat is from my slaiidpoint. 

Oommi.ssioner Omiuktso.n. Tlie ojiiiiloii of nnotlier man. wlio lias had an equal 
number of years of experienee, tliat tlie putting uii of the coin Is the real test 
of iiilerost, a voinniary so|taratlon from his money—would It Iiave any efCeet 
ill the final determlnathm of that (piostion? 

Mr, St, .Tohn. Well, liow are you going to determine whetlier or not it is 
voluninry? 

Connnissioner G-suketson. lie voluiUnrily—lie don't Iiave (o six-nd it. 

Mr. St. .Ioiin. It is not voinniiirv nt all wlien tho lioss inis got a contract 
willi an organization. Tliey use the lios.s to maintain tlieir own organization, 
and tlie man can not work unless he lias got a card in that organization, und 

tlicy Inive got an agreement tlnit lie pays-- 

Commissioner G.^KRE•rsoN (Interrupting). Wliere none of tliose conditions 
exist ? 

Air St .Iohn. Wliere none of tlioso oondltions exist, wliy- 

Commissioner G.miuetson (inlerniiiliug). And in some large section of tlio 
coniitry, tiiosc conditions do not exist. 

Mr. St. .Toun. Wliy, inajtie- 

Connnissioner GMUirr.soN' (internipling). Tlien isn't It voluntary? 

Atr. St, .loim. I don’t know’. I would Imve to Iiave a particular ca.se. 
Commissioner G.\miET.soN. TIint is ail, Air. Chairman, 

Chainnaii W.\i.si[. I iiave Just a (piestlon or two. Does your organization in 
any way manage or finance public demonstrations—that is, to call attention to 
condllioiis? 

Air. Sr. .Toun. A'ou mean tlie general organization? 

Chairman W.w.sii. Yes. 

Mr. Sr. .Toun. No; it does not. 

Chairman Watsii. Does your local organization? 

Mr. St. .Toun. Tlie local organizations do, and wlienever they are in need of 
assistance they rail on tho general organization and they assist them to that 
extent—lo the extent they are aide. 

Cliairman W,\lsu. Did your organization, to your knowledge, have anything 
to do with the demonstration tliat tmik place in New York City outside of the 
movement proper siuTi ns enlled for aid on the churches, and so forth? 

Mr. St. John. I don’t tlilnk the organization—I don’t know anything about 
that. I know that the general organization w»s not consulted In the proposition, 
and was not concerned in it one way or the other; I don’t think the local organi¬ 
zations here were ollicially connected with it. I don’t know. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is there any organization wltliin your boily that Is furnl.sh- 
Ing men to go to a city where the right of free spe«'cii Is saiil to be an Issue? 

Mr. St. John. There Is not any organization outside of the general organiza¬ 
tion. 

Cluilrman Walsh. Is there an organized effort to send men from one place 
to another? You know what I mean. Tlie papers publish from time to time, 
for instance, they liave ordered men off the str(>ets; timt tliey Imve arrested 
men, and that otliers are coming from certain places. Is that organlzc'd Inside 
of your organization? 

Mr. St. Joh.v. Whenever there is a freo-spi'ecli llglit. Wlnmever any l(H’al 
union l)ecomes lnvolve<l in a fi-eo-spcocli liglit lliey nolil'y the general ollice and 
that Information is sent to all tlie local unions, tlien to tlie general organization 
wltli tlie request that if tliey liave any memliers lliat are foot loose to send 
thmn along. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is tliero any attempt to linanee lliem liy tlie general or¬ 
ganization? 

Mr. 8t. .Ioiin. Tliey linanee lliemselves. 

Cliairman Walsh. How do tliey get from place to jilace? .iiist use their on n 
exertions? 

Mr. St. ,Iohn. Tlioy get from place to iilace liy iniiking llieniselves at lioniii 
on a freight train or on a pa.w-nger train—any nay they can get tliere. 

Cliairman Wai.kh. I'ayiiig tlieir nay if they si‘e til? 

Mr. iSr. .loHN. \'es, sir. 

Cliairiiian Wal.'-oi. Is it an iinlii idiial effort after they have tiixm notified? 

Mr. St. .Toiix. Yes; it is up to iliein. 

Cliairniiin Wm.sh. When those men are seiiteneed by Hie court, i.s tliere any 
record Kept in the orgaiiizalion as to tliese (bat are eonrieteil? Wln-re tliey are, 
and where they are conliiied? 

Mr. .Sr. .loiiv. Tliey make an effort to comidle tho.se statistics; lull that all 
depends upon tlie local union. 

Cliairman Waish. Iioes Hie natioind union liave any record slioniiig llielr 
actlNlties in that dins-tloii? 

Mr. St. .Ioiin. Nothing is very complete. They have some data on Hie 
proposit.,'n. 

Cliiiiri, an Walsh. What is the state of the attitude of the I. W. W. toward 
tile (ioveriiiiient geiiernll.i? Does it iiieliide the eoiiris or not? 

Mr. St. .Ioiin. Wo recognize the courts a.s a lirancli of the Covermiient. There 
is not any dlfferenee. 

Ctiairiimii Wai.sh. lint ndiat yon say ahotit tlie Government generally you 
•say of the courts? 

Mr. St. John. Certainly. 

Coinniis.sioiHT O’Connull. I have liere. Mr. SI. John, n hook issued by you, 
“ The I, W. W„ by Vincent St. John, tliird (xiition, .Inly 1, ItH.'l.” You recognize 
timt, do you? 

Mr, St. .John. Yea, sir. 

(The hook entitled “Tlie I. W. W,,” liy \dneont St. .Tolin, publisher, I. W. W. 
riiliiisliiiig Bureau, wins sulimitKxl in print'xl form.) 

Commissioner O’Connki l. I iiole here yon say : “ Tlie momberslilp to-day con¬ 
sists almost wliolly of uiiskilliHl workcr.s. I’lie hulk of the present iiiemlxTsIdp 
is in the following industries: 'roxiile, steel, liiiiilier. mining, farming, nnil rail¬ 
road construction. The majority of the workers in tliose Industries, excepi the 
textile. How from place to jiliiee, following Hie different seasons of work. Tliey 
lire, tlierefore, out of tiineh with Hie orgaiilzalion for montlis nl a imtIoiI.” 

“The paid-up membership of the organization nt this time Is ,'!0,147. rnio 
to causes referred to above, lids Is all of the membership that kix'ps paid up on 
the hook.s at all times. The general office, however, has Issued over 120,000 
curds, niiich is about tlie number of workers that are in tlie organization In 
goiHi and Imd .standing." 

I note that 30,147 is tlie membership last .Inly. To-day you say the mem- 
borsliip is nlmut fourteen thousand and something? 

Mr, St. John. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner OHonnell. What is the cause of that falling off of nieniixT- 
ship? 

Mr, St. John. Tliose figures do not refer to July. That Issue of tlie liook i.s 
printed In July, but the figures were taken in 1913. 

CaimmLssloner O'Connei.l. But it shows a very large falling off in your good- 
standing membership from that period to the present? 
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Mr. St. John. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you wish to attribute the oause? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you assign any reason for that? 

Mr. St. John. The principal cause Is the industrial depression. The mem¬ 
bership on the Pacific coast, from one end of It to the other, 75 per cent of them, 
have been out of work In the last year and have not paid any dues. For mem¬ 
bership out of work for any specified length of time we furnish out-of-work 
stamps, but they are not computed in the paid-up membership of the organi¬ 
zation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They would be computed In the good-standing 
membership? 

Mr. St. John. No, sir; not in the good-standing or paid-up membership. 

Commissioner 0 '(!onnhi,l. 'Pbat is ail I have to ask. 

Chainnau Watmi. That is all. Call your next. Will you kindly remain in 
nttondanco, Mr. SI. .Tolm? 

Mr. St. John. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. MORRIS HIHaUIT. 

Mr. Thompson. For the purpose of the record, will you Kindly give \is your 
name and address? 

Mr. llii.i.oiUT. Morris IIill(iuit, 2-lC West One lum<lrcd nod thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 

Mr. ’I’hompso-n. And your occuinition? 

Mr. Iln.i.oncr. I.awjcr. 

Mr. ’rnoMi*si>N. .Are you a iiK'niiicr of uiial I nill <'all tin' Socialist Party? 

Mr. Hu i.yuiT. I am. 

Mr. TiroMPso.N. What is tlie nanu‘ of llie party? 

Mr. Hn.LQiiiT. Socialist Party of the t'nitod States 

Mr. 'ruoMi'soN. If you know, luiw long has that party ticen In existence as a 
|)art.v? 

Mr, lIii.i Qi-iT. In its present form and under its present name since 1900. 

.Mr. 'I’lroMi’SON. Were tliere any prior organizations which were merged Into 
that party? 

Mr. Hu. i.(jniT. Yes, sir; there were several of tlieni . Tliere was the Socialist- 
Labor Party, organized in 1878; there was tlie Soeial-Democratie I’arty, organ¬ 
ized in 1897; and several local organizations, tlie greater part of tlie Soolalist- 
Tadior Party; all of the Soeial-Denioeratie Party; iiinl some independent or¬ 
ganizations were merged in the present Socialist Party? 

Mr. TiioMi'.soN. Tliat is the present form, .Mr. Hillqnit, of that organization? 

.Mr. Hu.i.qrrr. ’I'lie Socialist Parly is a polilical (agani/.alioii, consisting of 
all State organizali'ins wiltiln cacli Slate of ilie Fnion, Slate organizations in 
turn being comprised of local organizations, county, city, or town, 'rtie Socialist 
Parly has an enrolled dues-paying nicnilicrsliip, as distinguished from other 
political parties. ’I’lic dues-paying monihersld]) of the party at (lie present time 
comprises aliout 11.5,900 nien and women, and tlie number of local organizations 
of the party is alioiit 0,tXK) or 7,000. 

Mr, ’I'HOMPSON. Wliat form of control for government lias the party, its officers 
luid coiiiniittecs, etc.? 

Mr, Hu.i.quit. It lias a national committee composed of representatives from 
each Slate organization, representation being liased on dues-paying memberslilp. 
Thnt is one representative from every State organization, and one additional 
representative for every tt.OOO dues-paying members above the first 3,000. 

The national committee meets in session once a year, and electa a national 
executive committee composed of five nieuiliers. 

There la a mitlonal secretary who conducts tlie practlcai business of the party 
througtiout the year, at Flilciigo, III., wilii a start of assistants. 

Mr. ’riioMcsoN. 'i’liis executive committee of five members tliat you mentioned, 
Mr. Hillqult. is tlie committee tliat designated yon us the representative olficlal 
of the party liere? 

Mr. Hillqvit. It Is. 

Mr. Thompson. What, first, are tlie powers of the larger committee, and 
next, the powers of tliose smaller I'ommlttees, or committee of the officers? 

Mr. HiLLQmT. The national committee practically acts as a convention of 
tlie party between regular nominating conventions. It convenes once a year, 
gets records of iBBices, lays out plans of work for the coming year, elects the 
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executive ofliccrs, nnd considers and often recoinniouds ninondments to the con¬ 
stitution and by-laws of the party. 

Tlie national executive ooniinittee la practically vested witli the powers of 
the national committee i)etwwn sessions. Tlie natlcmal executive coinmltteo 
meets at frtMiuent intervals, al)<)iit once In every two or three months, and 
between meetings transacts business l)y correspondence. 

The national committee, as well as the national executive committee, and the 
national secretary are subject to dlrectiofis of the iiuunbership given by referen¬ 
dum from time to time. 

Mr. TnoMj’soN. Has the Hoclullst Party a constitution, if I may say? 

Mr. Hn.LQUii’. It has. 

Mr. Thompson. A regular organization? 

Mr. Hii.i.QiuT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of tluun? 

Mr. IIiM-Qi iT. I Ihink I have. 

Mr. Thomi'.son. Wouh) you mind tiling th<»so with the commission? 

Mr. Hii.i.QriT. Not at all. 

(Tlie constituthm and by-laws were marked, “Ilillquil, Kxldhit 1.” ITIllqnit 
Exlilhit I was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. TH()Mrs(tN. Mr. llilhiim, I wmild like >ou to state in your <)wn way, 
tlie reason, as you see it, for the existence of the Socialist Party ami Us pur¬ 
poses and jdans. 

Mr. llu.LqriT. I Avill stprt out with the imrposes and plans lirst, and follow 
up with the reasons lor its existence as T see it. 

The object of the Socialist Party or of llie .socialist moveunent, may lie sum¬ 
marizes! in a few' words. qUie nationalization of the' imlusirii's. The Soedalist 
Party holioves that tin* principal ami ni<*st iinporlant industries of the country, 
such upon whicli the life ami w(*lfnre of tin* coniniunit.t deiiemis, shotild not ho 
owned. inanage‘d, and controllei! hy imlUidnals, ()r pri\are <-orj)oralions. for Ihe 
pers<»nal henelU ami protil and without legard \o the public wtdfare. hut .slioulei 
he I'omlucted as a social function, la'in irily for tin' heiiclil of the conimunity, 
liy responsilde* agemacs of the pi'ojde* organized for that purpose, ('oncretely 
staled, socialism demands the colleeiive owiiershiji of the i>rinclpal tools, 
courses, nA resources of wealth pnalm tion. When 1 say coileciivo ownersliip, 
I elo not ua all by that national ownershii) of all indusnies in the country. 

The Socialists woulii abolish private, Irre'-ponsdde owncrsfiip and wanild sub¬ 
stitute social ownership in sucli form as is, in eacli,cas(‘, Ih'sI adapted to a gi^en 
industry. For instance, wi* rnhocnle national owm*rshi[) of. say, Interstate rail¬ 
roads, telephones, telcgiaipiis, ami oilier means of interstate communication and 
transportation. Voti might well concei\e of j>ro|Mu- national ownersliip and 
nuinag(*inent of mines, for instanci*, or of sm h imluslries as are generally 
organized on a natural scale, sucli, for instance, as the great clas-siiied iiidu.sfrii's 
of the cmintry. We would prohahiy coiiceixe (d’certain otiu'r industries wliolly 
located witidn one State ami best managed iiy tlie State go\ernm('nt. 

Then, there is the large ansi of munnapal Industries, such, for Instance, as 
street cars, water works, gas works, which should hi* operated ami could i )0 
(qierated most economically and to the best advantage by tlie < ity. 

We may also conceive id certain other industries so unorganized, and per¬ 
haps unorganizahie in their naime as to be e\en incaiaible of municipal opera¬ 
tion. Such industries, small industries, might be conceivably conducteil by 
c(K)perative groups, under certain (Jovernment supervision and control, for tlio 
production people and consumers alike. 

Tlie system of .socialism, as we undi'rstnnd It, does not necessarily exclude 
from tlie owmership private management of purely individual Industries, such, 
for instance, as the various arts, crafts, and oilier industries not bas<Hl uiwm 
the exploitation of lalior, but liased ut)on purely personal efforts. 

Now, this Socialist program is hy no manner of nienns a device, an arbitrary 
or ingenious device of a new sotial scheme. It is nothing but an attempt at the 
solution of certain social proldems which have arisen but recently, and to 
W’hich the Socialists believe the Socialist program is the only answer. 

1 supime the commission here, in going over Its very live and very interesting 
task, lias come across a numlier of social problems or social evils, and one of 
its tasks Is to Hnd suitable remedies for It. 

That Is prex-isely what the Socialists have b(\*n doing for the last half a 
century, and very few |>ersous realize that the social problems we are encounter- 
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ing are new; that they have arisen within tlie Inst century. And that they 
require a .special solution succli as woultl grow out from their very nature. 

The Socialists find that all, or most of the industrial, economic, and largely 
also social problems of the <lay are due to the private ownership of the tools 
and other Instruments of wealiJi production, and that sucli problems have arisen 
with this system of r»rivate ownership of the social tool. There, again, the 
general conception that this Is a condition tliat has confronted mankind prac¬ 
tically always is entirely erronemj.s. 

The point wldch 1 wisli to umk(^ and which is Important for a comprehension 
of the Socialist tactics generally is lids: The condition of a century ago or 
more does not exist lo-day. Tlu* most uciiie social problems of the day are 
Industrial problem.s. Weallli is produc^Ml dilTerently. In those times wealth 
was produeed on an iriduidnal t>!isls pnrel.\. Tliat Is, they were produced by 
means of simple, Inexpeiishc, individual tools. The workers or w’ealth pro* 
dueers art' mostly indc|,cndcnt mt'dianics who do not rt'quire large capital, or 
large machinery, or largo factories for tlieir work. TIm'.v retjuired their In- 
divhiual skill; they rt-quirt'd a small tool lliat they iH)ssesst'(l. They worked in 
a small workshop or in llicir honx's. Tliey tu-oducotl the entire commodity from 
Ix'ginning to the end; tlicy workt'd ft>r a certain given .siMX'ilic consumer; ilx'y 
suited his tastes. 'J'he commodity wIm'm produced was tlx'ir own. It is In 
every sense of tlie term legally, as well as morally and equitably, and the ques¬ 
tion of tlie division of prodix't can not possibly arise under su('h circumstanco.s. 
There is no division of tlie product. The produd rightfully, logically, bdong.s 
to tlx* pnxlucor. Tlx'ii, within tlie last eentury, imperceptibly and uiinoticeably 
a treiix'ixlou.s diange, amounting to a venlahle n'volulion lias occurred in our 
methods of j^rodudug wealth. We are all fainiliar wiili It. When wo take the 
trouble to think jdiout it, that Is primarily the individual tool has undergone a 
gradual but rapid evolution. It has di'vdojied into the more invohod, complete 
tool, mort* perfect machine, until by slow stages it has reached tlie condition of 
the modern liugo machine propelled by steam or electricity, and doing tlie work 
of lliousands of luuxls occasionally. 

Now, this diange Invelvi'd and nece.saarily entailed a number of <'orresponding 
changes. In tiie first place, a machine re(iuir(*s a factory for its liousing, it 
rtsiuiri'S it on account of its great bulk: and it requires It also on account of 
the fact tliat a machine In its essence, produces a particle <.tf the work, a 
partiele of tlie product, in.slead of tlie entire product. So that, in order ti> have 
the \vhi>h' product, a si't of madiiix's is always nviuir('<l. A s»‘t of machines, 
on llie other hand, can only be economically iiiainluined if ofierated by a large 
number of employee.s. and if producing very large qnaiilities of ju'odnds. So 
that the factory begims to congregate individual w’orkers under its roof. 
(Jradually the Indepemhmt mechanic or artisan of ohl times lo.st his inde- 
jH'ixlence. Gradually he drifted into tlie factory. Graihuiily he became a cog 
in the wheel instead of being the entire machine. In the first place, it was no 
more a question of individual skill or knowledge or ability on his part. In 
order to produce, in order to W(U*k. he must have inotlern insininx'nts of produc¬ 
tion. That is, if you take a worker of to-<lay and say to Inin, “ Wliy don’t you 
dUscurd tlie maoliine? Why don’t ycui go back to tlie ancient tool and operate 
with it?” It Is of course somelhing inipos.sible f(>r him. He can not w'ork 
unle.ss ho u.s('s nxxlern machinery, and he can ix>t own modern machinery. He 
can not own it, first, l>ei*ause it represmus a v(*ry largo outlay of capital. It 
presupp«»ses not only the purchase of the macldne but of other machines, and It 
pre.suIipost's a factory and raw material, and so on. If lie could ow’u the 
juu<'hine. tluit would not help liim, Supixxse you take an individual wmrker 
to-day who got one of them, one groat nxxiern machine, he would still be In a 
social fraction. AH he could do would bo to produce one particle of some com- 
madlty. meaningless in Itself, but you cun not get a shoemaker lo-day to get, 
you can not give a shoemaker all the maciunes nsjuin'd for the prtxluetlon of 
the entire shoe by machine proces.s. The transformation merely meant that 
we went from Individualism In production tow'ard socialization of production. 
In other words, tlx* worker has become a .social servant to-day, and the machine 
as a social machine is not an individual machine, and the worlcshop Is an 
inOivldual workshop. 

Corresiwndlng with this diange, a logical change, and a Just and equitable 
change would have been to transform the ownership of the machine to a social 
ownership a^ng with the oilier transformations of Industrial elements from 
individual Into social. In other words, If society by this process has 
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deprived 1,000 individual workmen of 1,000 iiulividnal tools by which 
the,v have been in the habit of mnkinR a llvlnj; for themselves, anil have 
aubatltnted for tho.se 1,000 individual t(Mils, say, 10 (treat machines to be oiieratcd 
by tlie same 1,000 men, the ((roiier and wiultablo transformalion would have 
been to have placed these 1,000 men proiK*rly oritanized in (aissesslon of this 
complevlty of new inaeliines takirift the place of the former tools and allowing 
them to continue operating collectively, but for their own uses and luirposea. 

The evolution, as a matter of fact, took a different direction. While the mat¬ 
ter of proiluction became social, and the workers became a social servant, the 
ownership of the machine remained individual. It drifted Into the hands of, 
say, a lucky mechanic who, for some reason or other, could make tlie lirst start, 
or perhap.s the person who never l.inl anything in common wltli the indusirial 
process at all, but merely Imd tlie eapital to furnisli for tlie new maehiiie or 
factory to work in. 

So Unit tills operation of function and ownorsiiip has rosuUiHl in tlie creation 
of Bialiil and economic classes, and tliere is soinolliing wlileh I believe every 
soelal Investigator and every sm ial worker slioiild lieiir in mind lirst of all, tim 
existence and the eompiiratively recent origin of social and economic classes In 
the United Klates, 

Or, .siiy, if you go hack to the period before tlie production of modern nia- 
eliinery, tliero practically were no eeononiie eliisses. Tliere were those that were 
better off than the otliers, Init tixed, estiilili.slied. economic classes did not exist. 

The lielper or apprentice of a century ago idwa.is oonsldered ids dependent 
po.sition transitory, and he liad a good rigid to, for after his apprentiei'siiip was 
over he could .sot up for himself, and when land was nhandoned and frio prac¬ 
tically he could well go out and take uji fanning. Now, liowevor, with tlie in- 
trodiietlon of machinery, the laliorer to-day, witli very rare exeeidlons, la a 
laborer forever, and he lireeds and produces a generalion of lahorer.s. There 
may he exioption.s in seierid lliousaiids A working man may siiceeisl periiap.s 
in breaking into tlie ranks of wealth, but that is always an exception. 

d’he last inajorily of workers reeens. just enough to siislidn their lives, jkt- 
hapa a liltle less ocea'ionidly ; imd they can rieier expect to .save np autriclent 
eapital in order to uiulertako iiideiiendeiit work with nmdern mettioda and in 
a modern .system. And, fiirtliermore, idiysieidl.v, of course, it would la; quite 
impo.ssiliU for every worker to he a factory owner, for there must he somelKaly 
in the fic tory also to ojierate tlie niacliine who itia's not own tlicn. Conse¬ 
quently, when the condition i.s such that for a nitijordy of the workers his con¬ 
dition has heeoiiio permanent and lierediiary, we have for the first time in our 
history a liercxlitary periietual working class. And by the same token and in 
the same way we liave perniiinently with ns a capital elns.s. 

When I speak of a capitalist class 1 mean the class of men or women who 
own die bails of production wliicli the workers need tor thoir work, and they 
are capitalists only to the exlent to wlileh they own such tools of production. 
Their ownership may be direct or imlirect, iiiiiy lie by means of stocks or hiinds 
or otlierwi.se, lint it is still ownership. A capitalist may even lie a hard worker, 
but tliat does not change tlie situation. If a eniiitalist is a hard worker, he 
earns actually as iiiucli as his work is wordi. Hut liiasnmch ns he derive also 
a workicss Income, income from Hie ownership of tlic niacldnory of priaiuctlon, 
whether It be a ridlroiid or a mine or anything else, to tliiit extent he Is a eapl- 
tallst, and to that extent tlie eaiiitalist i.s a permanent hereditary class. Herein 
there are exceptions. There are the eapltnlists, the eiipltalists’ sons, wlio dissi¬ 
pate their fortunes nnd perliaps .sink to tin; level of the laliorer, lint those are 
likewise tin; exceptions; and as the fortunes grow larger the relap.s(>s heeoine 
rarer and rarer. The eaiiitalist class tends to Inicome permanent and lieredltary 
just as much as tlie labor elass. 

We claim that tlie origin nnd development of those two cla.sses are unfortu¬ 
nate, nnd that is one of the evils for whieti we seek a remedy. And Hint tor the 
following reasons: TIip tvonomic interest of the two classes are opfsised to eaeli 
other; tliey are antagonistic. Ily that I do not mean personal hostility between 
the worker and tlie employer. Their relations may he very friendly, very cor¬ 
dial, lint their interests arc of necessity oppo.sed to each other. Tlie cniiitali.st 
deriving this income from profits—that Is, from the opportunity of the product 
which goes to him by virtue of Ids owneralilp of the means of production—and 
the worker receiving wages, which means that part of the product which the 
capitalist leaves to him after deducting his own shore, It Is natural that the 
c'apltall.st will always endeavor to make his share of the product as large as 
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possible, and the worker likewise, an<l that, again, regardless of personal In¬ 
formation. 

Tlie capitalist is in business for profit. Tlie worker is In business for wages. 
Each depends upon tlie share of productive process, and the smaller the wages 
under other circumstances the larger the profits, and the smaller the profits 
the larger the wages. 

So we have this economic conflict wliich expresses itself in a variety of ways. 
It works under the .surface; ll is not even consciously perceived by the workers, 
IXTliaps, or the capitalists. If yini tell a number of worlcers to-day that their 
Interests are opposed to those of the employer, they say. “No, they are not; 
they are perfectly harmonious.’’ At the same time, during his work, he will 
Instinctively keep in the opposite direction. He will instinctively try to con¬ 
serve his labor power, the sole source of his woiiltli. He will Instinctively strive 
to secure a raise of a dollar or iwo, or as inucli as ho can. He will bicker and 
bicker witli ids employer at all times, and ills employer with him. It may all 
be done In a very good-natured way, but there is an unconscious manifestation 
of tlie class trouble. Sometimes it will flare up; tliere will be a strike or there 
will 1)0 a lockout, and soniollnn's it will j»ssum«‘ a very \iolent force. S\jch, for 
Instance, as the present ponding labor struggles in ('olorado, InU nil those are 
simply different forms and diflerent degret^s. It is the struggle for economic 
juivnntagos between the mn]floyer and the employee, vlmso interests and whose 
shares in the production product are opposed to eacli otlier. 

We claim, first of nil, tliat this class tronide N at the bottom of the greatest 
number of our ])ros<‘nt industrial ju'oblems, and w(* claim, second, that this 
problem can not l»e nhoUshed unless wo abolish tlie very system which has 
created It. In otlier wonls we may preach linrmony liotwoon employers and 
employees, or wo may have our organizati(*us ospoclaily organized for the pro¬ 
motion of such liarmony, such, for instance, as the National (hvic Federation 
ami otlier similar organizations; Imt, ns a. inatlm* of fact, so long ns the eco¬ 
nomic Interests of tlio two classes remain conflicting so long will no exact har¬ 
mony exist. 

Tlie Socialists claim tliat liy abolishing tiie system of private ownership In 
the instruments and tools of production, and by substituting for it u system of 
gimornl collcctiM^ or national ownership, the classes and class distinctions and 
class antagonisms will cesise, and otliorwise they can not. Tlion, if you take 
all otlier problems wiilch are known iirominonlly ns industrial problems—say, 
the probhun of child labor, the problem of woman lalior, and so on—tiion you 
find an aptillcatlon of tlie same tlieory. So long ns the modern machinery makes 
the labnr proflfalilo. and so long ns it is in the interest of Uio employer, regard- 
h'ss of Ids personal (pialiflcatlons, to get ills labor ns clieap as possible, and so 
long as tlie workers llioin.selves are not paid snflicient to maintain their whole 
family In de<‘ent comfort, so long will child labor prevail. There, again, some 
restrictions are possilde, some mitigation of llio evil is possilile, but tlie root 
of It is in tlie ])rlvate ownership of (lie machine in tlie capitalist, and that will 
remain so U>ng as the system prevails. 

I could go o\or tlie list of a mmdier of other social problems, I could take 
up, even to a very large extent, the question of tlie unemployed—the tramp, for 
iiisiancc—and bring tliat back to tlie caiiitullstic system, for it is a system 
widch works witliont general national plan, w'hich works for Individual profit 
and regardless entirely of social wadfare, wliicli is based upon the exploitation 
of hd)or and Intense work; it Is this system which creates tlie proIiUnn of unem¬ 
ployment. Ordinarily, under normal conditions, tliore should bo no unemploy¬ 
ment in the TTdted Stales. For wliat does nnemploymont mean? It is not 
that W’e stand In need or tliat wo iuivo a superfluity of commodities, too much 
food, or too mucli clotlilng, or too nUicli furnllure, and so on, and for this 
reason wo can not allow* our entire working population to eontimio working. 
W^e still need all that work ami production. Tlicro are millions of citizens 

who .stand in need of food, clothing, shelter, furniture, Iwdvs, and so on, but we 

do not produce tliem, nltlmiigli we have tlie fftcilitios for it. We Imve the 
imtural resources for It, we have the skill for it, and W’e have millions of 
workers ready, and even eager, to do tlie w'ork for themselves, hut, you see, the 
present sy’^tom of production Is not based upon social needs. It i.s not a social 
function. It is simply a case of where a number of individuals happen to 
manufacture for profit. Tlioy produce a certain quantity; they employ a cer¬ 
tain number of men; they employ them for as many hours a day as they can 
exact from the*; and they are gxiided by the market which is made by the 

ability of men to pay for what they need, not by what they need. Conse- 
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qnently under n enpltallst system there always remains this certain army of 
unemployed. Some of them are unemployed temporarily, others become iwrina- 
nently unemployed, others lose the capacity for work by lonk Idleness, others 
become old and disabled, and so we Ret the hobo and tramp and the unemploy¬ 
able. There Is another problem. It relates back to the present or so-called 
capitalization system. 

You could even take the i)rnblcm of crime and vice and find that a Rood deal of 
it, by no means all, but a very considerable part of it, can be brouRht buck 
directly to the present economic system. 

T'he Socialists say the only way to cure all those evils and lunladjustmcnt 
is by placing the ownership of the means of production In accord uiih its 
manner of operation. In other words, inakliiR it social Instead of Indbldunl; 
niiddiiR it serve the people instead of serving the capitalists; producing for use 
instead of producing for profit. 

Socialism by no manner of menn.s conteinplalcs a compleie chniiRc of (he 
system in one diiy. We fully realize that social revolution Is gradnal; that 
social institutions are methods of historical growth and development; that no 
system of sociely can be changed In a day just because a certain number of 
iiidlvlduals think It onght to be changed; and for (hat reason socialism works 
toward the gradual introduction of (lie socialist system iind also with a vimv 
of steady, gradual improvement of present social conditions, particularly the 
condition of the workers. 

Ity this we mean a dual system. We mean, first, a gradual socinlizalion of 
the ownership of Industries. We advocate naticaial and munlciiial ownership 
of certain indusirics to-day for the enure socialistic program, and wc also 
advocate every measure calculated to imin-ove the comlilioii of Iho workers— 
such, for Instance, a.s better wages, slmrler hours, abolition of child labor. State 
Insurance, national Insurance, the workers against old age, slckncas, iMsahlllty, 
and so on. 

.\ml In doing that we have a dual consideration. In Iho first place, the 
immediate benefits of the worknig class, as simh, are not to he entirely neg¬ 
lected; they must he recognized. Hut d would he a very poor pro|iosltlon to 
say to tlie ten or twtdve iiiillioii of industrial workers, “Why, If you men and 
women vvdl continue sull'eilng and coiiliinu! working for starvation wages, per- 
hap.s, and continue crippling your children in the laclnrlcs, morally and pliysl- 
(idly, If you will lie iiaticnt enough for aimlhcr generation or so, an eiulrely 
new and bettor and another svstem will tie develuped, lint yon must wait for tl.” 
'Jiie workers of to-day are enlided to relief to-day, and as much of It as they 
possllilv can secure, and of betterment. 

On the other hand, we also know that in order to bring about the ultimate 
and radical change which tlie Socialist proposes it will require a heller class 
of vvorker.s, a cla.ss of workers physically lailer, licticr fit iiicntally and heller 
trained, and polilically and economically better organized. In otlier words, we 
assmiie tliat sodallsni, ns any otlier jiroposed eliange, polilical, soelnl, or eco¬ 
nomic, can only be brought about, first, vvlien conditions an; ripe for It, and, 
secondly, when'the men are ripe for It; and, third, when Ihe machinery for the 
aceouip'llshment of the transformation is organized and ready. We do not 
expect the capitalists of to-day to rise one nice morning and say: “Aficr all, we 
have considered it and have come to the concliisien that we have been unjust 
or Inquilotis in using our control for onr own purimscs, and we will abdicate <iur 
eonnomic iKiwer and we will turn over onr industries to the collectivity of the 
Nation.” • 

W’e expect that sociallsin will l>e only introduced by a majority, or well-nlKh 
a majority, of the population when it is ready to do so ai)d wljon It has iM)wer 
enough—political power enough—to force that change. Just ns every other social 
reform Is Introduced. So that the practical program of siadnll-sm, or the prac¬ 
tical problem licfore Swlallsts, Is to increa.se their mniibers sufficiently to secure 
that power. They expect to increase tliclr numbers iirinclpally from accretions 
from such part of the poinilatlon as are interested In tbclr proivosed change and 
as would be cconomlenlly benefited, or, In other words, by accretions from the 
working class. And for this reason also it has n direct motive In elevating the 
physical and mental conditions of the workers. That Is, we have found that If 
you take a worker who Is badly underpaid, underfed, Illy housisl, you can not 
expect him to develop a social Idealism. You can not exp<;ct him to grnsp a 
principle of social philosophy. You can not gx-pect him to develop the mental 
independence and physical and moral courage to buttle for a cause and a 
principle more or less Idealistic. 

38819—S. Doc. 415, C4-1—vol 2-29 
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Tlio worker, on the other hand, who way be interested in such a movement 
of essential Idealism, is the one who has some leisure. He has some time to 
read, to study, to think; who may cultivate the tine and better sides of life. 
Now, we find in the Socialist in(»vement here, as well as everywhere else, that 
the main support of the luovenient comes from the better situated and more 
intelligent part of the workers. We do not moan to say by that tlmt we en¬ 
courage a class distinction of workers, but there Is a certain stratum of the 
’working class which has been exploited to au extent that It has fallen below 
tlie level of even average culture or intellect. And tlmt class, slum, or pro¬ 
letariat, so called, is very rarely accessible to tlie teachings of socialism or of 
any other similar movement. 

Whereas, on the other Imnd, the better situated and more Intelligent workers 
constitute the bulk of the Socialist Tarty inembershii)—The So<.'lalist Parly 
voters hero and abroad. And it is for tills reason also tlmt it i.s in ilirect interest 
of the Socialist Party to support all niovenuMUs on the part of llie workers lend¬ 
ing to Improve their condition. Tlie Socialist Parly, for this reason, encourages 
and supports economic organizations and tlie slruggle.s of the lulmr move¬ 
ment, of the trade-union ino\(‘nient, in all its forms. It does so in this country; 
it does so in every other conniry. It does so for the reason that it realizes th(“ 
economic organization of labor is practically the main propositltm under the 
present existing conditions; tlmt it serves \ery largely to raise the stjindards 
of life In every direction and to make It better and stronger and liealthier nial 
happier, and for this reason It wants to make more intellectual men and 
women out of them. It sui)ports. lor similar reasons. Uie cooperative move¬ 
ment of the working class and Us supports for similar reasons also every 
oilier radical reform movement Imsed tipou actual economic la^od and aiming 
at actual economic improvement. 

Now, tlie Socialist platform, whicli sets forth the aim ultimate lual immediate 
of tlie Socialist Party, contains a larg<' number of wliat we ('all inmio<iiale de- 
maiuls. That is, practical iiolilical measures, practical propositions for imme¬ 
diate reform. It is addressed to the national and Slate legislatures and will 
show (lie general direction and mental bent <d‘ the Socialist. 

If you will permit m<‘ to menliou a few. I will refer to the platform adopted 
by the Socialist Parly in UM)8. 

Mr. Thomcson. I would like to ask you, Mr. Ililhiuit, a question or two right 

tlUTO. 

Mr. TIii.i.QinT. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Thompson. In reference to (he present method, or present industrial 
.situation of the workers, is the program of tlie Socialist Parly liniiteil to sncli 
proiiouncemonta as you have tlier^* and are about to tell us of, as, say, u iiro- 
gram of legislation for Die national and State legislators? Has it, in addition 
to tluit. any other concrete Tiiacldnery or organizations for the carrying out of 
immediate redress in industrial matters? 

Mr. llij-rgiuT. Yes; we have rim pronounced views of the party on these 
vari<uis prolilems that arc contained not only in tlie platlorni but in a nunil)er 
of other n'solutlons and similar instruments. The practical instruments for 
the cariwing out of our program are ns follows: In the first place, w’e have 
in the national office of the party an information department consisting of the 
slntisticul deparlment, and certain statisticians whoso duty It is to assist all 
(dts'ted memliers of our party in various city councils, State asseiiil>iles, and so 
on, on practical matters. For instance, a new councilman who will be elected in 
some (own for liie first time, a Socialist, some mea''in'es wilt coin(‘ up before 
the city council, and ho will wTlte to the information department and Inquire: 
“Now, what do you think of this measure, or wlmt proper stand do yon think 
I should take, and what should I prt>p(>se on tills or that question in con¬ 
formity with the Socialist program.” Ami lie ^Ylll rweive suggestions and 
Information and rw^rhaps model bills to be Inlrodnc'ed, or model ordinances. 
Then, In addition to that- 

Mr. Thompson. Are tiie suggestions that may be given to liim obligatory upon 
him by the party platform? 

Mr. Hiixquit. No; they are purely voluntary, just in the nature of sugges- 
tlmis aud advice, nothing more. 

Mr. Thompson. Uelating particularly now to the industrial organization of 
the workers? 

Mr. Hillquit. Yes. 

Mr. Ttiomps^. Has the Socialist Party a program or organization for dealing 
with tliem asHctuully engaged in industry, for Instance, In the shops and 
factories? 
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Mr. Hillquit. No; we don’t engujje In the economic ntruggles of the work- 
el's, except where such struggles assume a political and general asjKiCt We 
do not consider it part of our mission, function, or power to interfere with any 
detail of economic or orgauize<l IalM)r In the shop vr In Uie unl(m8. We woulll 
consider that meddling. If this relation of the Socialist i’arty to tlie economic 
labor organizations is of inlcovst to jou, X have liere u l)rief resolution adopteil 
by the last convention of the National S<K‘iaUst Party in 11)12, and if you wish 
me to I will read it to you. 

Mr. Tiiomtsox. Will you reiul it? 

Mr. HiLi.QriT. It is very short. 

Mr. Thomi'son. I think we might hear it, then. 

Mr. IIiLLQUiT. It iS nut a page. Llteading:] “Political organizations and 
economic organizations are alike mn^’essury in the struggle for w«>rklng-i.iiLs3 
emancipation. The most harmonious relations should exist between the two 
great forces of the working-class movement—llie Socialist I’arty and the labor 
imious. The lai>or movement of the I’nited Stales lias of lavont years made 
marvelous jirogress in all directioas. It is steadily increa'^ing in numliers ami 
has reached trades and imhistries which were liefore unorganized. It has in 
many instances concentrated its power ami increuM'd in ediciem'y I»y the uinal- 
gumiition of related trad<‘S lnl») (ederutions ami industrial utiions. Many unions 
lia\e o|)eiH'd llieir imvlings lielore adjournment to the tliscussion of ^ital social 
ami iKditieal problems of the working i-hms atid linve repudiated the demoraliz¬ 
ing iKilities rei'resented liy tlie N'atioiuil (‘i\ic FiMleralion. 

“The organized workers are rnpi<lly ileveloplng an enlightened militant cUhs 
C(»nsciouMH‘ss. Tlie reality of thm pr(>gress is atte'<ted by the increasing vini- 
lemv with wlin-h th(‘ organized capilnlisis waged llirir war against the unions. 
Tliis impro\e<l economic orgaiilzalioJi is not a matter of abstract tlieory, hut 
grows out of tlie oxperieme of tlie wageworkers in the ilaiiy liass struggle. 
Only tliose mamilly engaged in itie .struggle in the various tradi's ami industries 
can .''Ol\e tlie prohleins of fornix of organizations. 'I’lie Socialist I’arty, then*- 
fore, rcallirms llie jiusition It lias ulwa.vs taken wilii regard to tlie movement of 
orgahi7.e<I labor: I’lrst. That tlic ])art\ lias neitlier the riglit nor tlie desire to 
Interfere in a!i.\ conliover.sles wliieh may exist within tlie lalior-unlon movement 
<kver (h'ss or loriii of orgamzatnm ttr teidmical methods or a<'tion in the Indus¬ 
trial stii,ggl<“, bul trusts to the ialior orguiiizalions tliemselM's to solves those 
(juestion 

“ Second. That tlie Socialists call tiie alteiilnm of tlicir meinber.s In the labor 
unions to tile \ital importance id' the task of organizing the unorganized, espe¬ 
cially th(‘ iimnigrant uml the unskilleil lahori'rs, who stuml In greatest need of 
orgamzisl )>role*tion ami who CiUistitutc' a great menace to the ])r<>gn‘ss and 
welfare of orgiinizc<l labor if tlnw remain m'gl('< The Socialist Party will 
e\('r he naidy to cooperate witlilln' labor unions in the task of organizing the 
unorganized workers, jiml urges the labor orgaiiiz.aliiuis whlcli hav<‘ not already 
done so to throw tladr <loors wkle open to the workers in tlie resjiectlve tradi'S 
ami industries, ahoiisliiiig all onerous conditions of jm'mhership and artificial 
re.striclion. In the face of tlie trememlous jiowi'fs ol the American (‘fipltallsts 
and the close industrial and political uimms, iln^ workm’s of the country can 
will tlielr battles only by sirmig dass consciousness mal cl<‘selv unitoil organi¬ 
zations on tlie economic tield. ami u iiowerful and militant party on the political 
licld, ami by joint attack of both on the common enemy. 

“Third. Tliat If is the duly of the parly to ghe moral and material support 
to the labor organizations in all the defensive or aggre.ssixe struggles against 
capitalists’ oppression and exploitation for tlic protection ami extension of tlie 
rlgi'ts of the wageworkers and the betterment of their material and social con¬ 
ditions. 

“ Fourth. That it Is the duty of the meml>crs of llie Socialist Party wlio arc 
ellglide to membership in the unions to join and lie active in the restwctlve labor 
organization.s.” 

Mr. Thomi’sox. Going back to the original question again, while it is the atti¬ 
tude of the Socialist Party, or. rather, tliey appreciate that the underfed am! 
underpahl and overworked potvplo are not apt to develop Hint Intelligence that Is 
necessary to understand a rather elaborate social phllosoiihy or program such 
as the Socialist Party has, yet when it comes t-o dealing with tlie subject of 
greatly shortening the hours, Increa.slug the pay, bettering the working condi¬ 
tions, they have no definite organization of their owm, and do not go directly and 
spocifically into Industry, but leave that to the trade unions whose general pur¬ 
poses they, ns a party. Indorse? 

Mr. HiLLQriT. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson, And rather keep to the held of political action as it may pre¬ 
sent itself for the carrying out of the general program, such as the munlcipala- 
tlon of a gas plant or street railroad, or so on; or generally- 

Mr. IliLLQiHT. Principally, hut not (‘xclusively; that Is, the Socialist Party Is 
a political party, primarily, hut it is not n indltical party In the sense In which 
the old parties are, but is exclusively political. 

The Socialist Parly Is nlM> au cducuti<mal Institution or organization. 
And, in n<ldltlon to that, it <loes take an active part in the economical strug- 
gl(‘H where they assume a general character, for instance, in cases of a 
large and extensive strike, the Socialist Ikirty does actually suptxjrt It 
supports them hy means of money c(mtrih\itious, supports them by means of 
speakers, sending them Into the ficdds, and sui»ports them also hy its press. 
Now, there is a point which is pcriiaps not g(‘noraily appreciated: The So¬ 
cialist Party has l>etl(T facllitie.s, prohal)ly, for reaching the non-Kngllsh 
speaking population of tlio (‘oiintry than any other social organization. We 
have papers printed in most <*v(‘ry language s))ok<‘n in the United States, 
over riO languages In tliis way, and we liave speakers in all of those language,s. 
Now, in a strike of mlrmrs, where periiaps tliere is a dozen different nation¬ 
alities Involved, one of the great problems is how to help them. Of course, 
we <lon’t manage the strike. We arc not in for tlmt. Put we will very 
(‘Imorfully send speakers in all those languages to the strike region, If re- 
riuested, or consentcsl, to hy the organization having charge of the strike. We 
will send our literature there, and, of course, W(‘ will take u position in 
support of the strike in all our puidlcalions. In other words, we do render 
active ilnancial, moral, ami other sui)i)ort in case of labor struggles, as, say, 
take, for Instance, a case lilc(* tiie Moyj'r-Ilaywood trial, or similar legal 
transactions against lal)or h'aders l»y reasons of tiie connections with labor 
troul)les, say, where tlie liglit is drawn pretty generally, the Socialist Party 
will Join in sucit a movement in dofense of the class. It lias done so lime 
and time again. 

(’ommissioner Osrrf.tsov. Is it not true that the declared position of the 
Socialist Thirty to-da.v--ls It not true Hint the attitude you have described is 
tie* only one ^\llicll you could consistently take, because active effort hy 
eoiiimilteivs or oilua-wise to perform functions would he hy you regarded as 
only a temporary makeshift until a reversal of tiie system liad h(‘en alYected? 

Ml*. Hiiup rr. T must conf<‘ss I don’t quite umh'rstand the qui'slion. 

(’ommissioner 0\inucTsorj. In other words, that the deelaratimi that was 
laid down as t!ie basic one of the Socialist Party, you could not consistently 
from the standpoint of the party, dcatl umliT tiie present methods on any 
otiier tlian a makeshift basis, you would only roganl it as patchwork and not 
as real betterment? 

Mr. lluiQt'iT. I would not say that: I would say that I consider every real 
lM‘tlermeut, as a real hetti'rmont, and as, perhaps, leading to the final solu¬ 
tion and to the radical cure, but I do not consider It as a complete cure. 
In other words- 

Oonimlssloner Oarretson (Interrupting). It would only he grafted upon the 
present system? 

Mr. llii.iqeiT. I don’t say that at all. It might change the present sys¬ 
tem gradually into a new and better system: it Is not grafting upon It. 
In other word-^, our atlltude toward real and lasting reform, sueli ns the 
]U‘ 0 ]>er faciiiry legislation, proper protection of working iikon by social in¬ 
surance, and similar measures, is not a makeshift for us or in our eyes. We 
consider it as very valualile, very substantial. 

Cotumissioner (Jarhetson. Yo\i very iwidiMitly misunderstood the scope of my 
question. Applied only to wage and working conditions is what 1 Intended to 
apply it to. In other words, you work for the abolition of the wage system? 

Mr. Hti.i.quit. Well, we work to-day for the Improvement of labor comlitlons, 
and we work ultimately for the abolition of the wage system. 

Oonimlssloner Garrktson. And therefore you would regard betterment in 
tliose things just as of a temporary character until you attalueil the whole 
object? 

Mr. Huxquit. Oh, no; one of the means. We would consider it as one step 
in the direction of our aim. 

Oounulssionor Gabretson. Helping it along? 

Mr. TTiu.QinT, We would consider it in this way, Mr, Garretson: If I have 
set out to eariij^JlOO, and if I had done part of my work and earned $10, I 
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would not consider that as a makeshift or patchwork, but would consider It as a 
part realization of my ultimate object. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Part of tlie $100? 

Mr. Hillquit, Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. At this point the commission wU) adjourn until 2 o’clock. 
Return here at 2 o’clock sharp, without further notiiv. 

AITEKNOON SESSION. 

Clialrman Walsit. Tiie commission will please eome (o order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MORRIS HILiaUIT—Continued. 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Tliompson, it is tlie conclusion of the commission that in 
this one particular case they would \vniv(* tlie ordinary yhW and let Mr. Gompers 
examine Mr. Iiili<iuit ami Mr. Hilhiuit exatulne Mr. Gonipers. 

Mr. Thompson. I assume now that I am suhstuntially througli willi the 
questions I have to ask .Mr. iJillqint in regard to tli(‘ application of S(jclalism to 
the present-day Industrial propositlon.s. In other words, I am througli with 
the direct examination. 

(’hairanan Walsh. If it is convenient, tlien, Mr. (lompers, you may proceed. 

Mr. (loMi’ERs. Mr. Hil!<}uit, in your statement tliis morning you said limt the 
purpose of the S(K'ialist Party—to help the trade-union movement in the 
achiev(‘ni<‘nt of its puriioses; tliat is, for tlie material improvement of the con- 
<Htion of the working people. 

Mr. yilLi.qriT. I did. 

Mr, H;is that hc<‘n tlie policy of tlie ?5ocia!ist Party and with its 

lmiuodiat<‘ predc<i‘''M)r. the Socialist iadicr Party, of which you are a member? 

Mr. Hii.r.qriT. It has licen the uniform poli<'y of the Socialist Party. It has 
been, I understand, the policy in jirirn-Iplc, of tlio Socialist-I.abor Ihirty, 
although I am inclined to tiiink tliat the principle was not properly applied by 
tlie Sociallst-T.alior Party for a time. 

Mr. (JoMCF.Rs. M.iy T lie sealoil to t‘xaniine, ^Ir. ('iiairman? 

Phain ian Walsh. Oh. certainly. Mr. tJompcrs. 

Mr. Oc'Mi’KHs. You said. Mr. Tlillquil, it has heon the policy of the Socialist 
I’arty, and suhstuntially its purjioso, to work for fartory h^gislation, and legls- 
liithm of that character. Will .\ou tt'll the commission in which instances 
to secure such legislation your party has lieen active? 

Mr, riii.LQUiT. The party has been active whero\er it lias hud an oppor¬ 
tunity to he mtive. and more s|>orUi<'ally in the following way: Whore the 
party has no representation in tlie State legislainres. the activity of tlie 
jmrly was necessarily limitiMl to the mlvocacy of such measures, through 
jiarty organs, papers, tlie adoption of proper resolutions, and the supi>ort of 
such moasure.s in other way.s. 

Where the jiarty has representatives In the h^gislafures of the various 
States, such attempts linve lieen made by introducing hills for the purpose of 
ofllciont-lalior legislation and social legislation. In lli<' State of New York we 
have* had one important movement for a measure of labor legislation—one 
overshadowing, in my mind, all others That was the movement f‘>r the adop¬ 
tion of a proi>er compensation act. As soon as tlie agitation sjirang up, the 
Socialist Party initiated a joint conferen<-e with tlie laixir organizations ami 
trades unions of this city, including the (Vnirul KederiitiHl l>ahor Union of 
New York, tlie Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, and several local trades 
councils, and the Socialist Parly. It was this joint conferoilce which was, I 
believe. Instrumental, at least, as much as any other factor, in making the 
movement for a workmen’s compensation act effective; ami it was the Sociali.st 
Party representative.s in that conference wlio led in the drafting of the pro¬ 
posed compensation act. We had for one term only, a memlier in the State 
legislature, and that member, coming from the county of Sclinectady. sub¬ 
mitted a bill to the legislature along all important lines of factory and social 
reform. There were measures for State insuran<'e against sickness. Industrial 
accidents, and old-age pensions. There was a measure for limitation of child 
labor, and there was a measure against the employment of private detective 
agencies in labor disputes, ami many more inea8ur(*s along the program recog¬ 
nized and advocated by the Socialist Party, and also some minor extensions 
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of the American Federation of Labor. In Wisconsin we have had represen¬ 
tation in the legislature for a number of years, and I am free to .state that 
there Is not a general measure advocated by the organized-labor movement 
here, Including the American Federation of Labor, which lias not found a 
concrete expression in a proposed measure submitted liy the Socialist repre¬ 
sentatives In that asscinl)!}’. The same liolds true of every other State In 
which we liad representation. For Instance, oven the State of Washington, 
I noticed recently a statement of all the measures proposed, supported and 
worked for by the Socialist reiiresentatives. anil they cover the whole range 
of Socialist and labor legislation. The same holds true, of course, in a large 
ineasurt—In a larger measure—In all countrle.s upon the F.uropcan continent 
where socialism Is a political factor and a strong political factor. 

Mr. frOMCEii.s. Are you through? 

Mr. IIiLi.QuiT. I am through. 

Mr. Gomi'eks. The workmen's compensation bill, now a law of the State of 
New York—dlil the Sociall.st I’arty bate a hand in the framing of that hill? 

Mr, IIii.i.QUiT. The Socialist 1‘arty hail at that time no representation in the 
legislature. 

Mr. (ioMPEiis. 1 am asking you whether you took any part, whether the 
Socialist Party took any part—whether the Socialist Party took any part In 
tlie framing of Unit hill. 

Mr. Itii.LQViT. It did not and could not, and If It could have done so, the 
1)111 would have been very niucb better and more efficient than is is. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Gomperb. Do you know that the workmen’s coinpen.sation law of ttie 
State of Now York is the ino.st eomprelieiislve and generou.s of any law on the 
statute Ixxiks of tlii.s or id' any other Stale or of any country on the face of 
the globe? 

Mr. Hii.LQUiT. No; not of any otlier country, Mr. Gompers. It Is, I believe, 
one of the very best in this country. It is far from doing social Justice to the 
workers, in my opinion. 

Mr. Go.MrERs. It has not eslahlished the eooperative common wealth. 

Mr. llii.i.inuT. Nor has It estalilislnxl a proper compensation act. 

Mr. Gomi'F.bs. Now, llien, do you note that the workmen'.s cimipi'nsation act 
was drafted by authority uad'dlreclkm of the New York State I'’ederation 
of Labor? 

Mr. lln.LpuiT. Yes; iifler the New York State Federation of I.alior had 
roeelvod a good deal of Miluahle instruction on tlie suhjoct from I ho Socialists. 
I know soinelliing nhoni It, Mr. tlompers. | Laughter in the audience.) 

Ghnlrmun Walsh. M'e must keep order, ladies and gentlemen, and it will 
nol he jiroper to make any demonstration at any time. 

Mr. Gompers. Who gave that instruction? What did that instruction con¬ 
sist of? 

Mr. Ilii.i.QuiT. Why, when we first met the representative of the State federa¬ 
tion of labor, Mr. Gompers, we found that the majority of the members did not 
even know what workmen's compensation stood for or meant, and we liave 
had a sort of class there, and I remember It very well, and when finally it 
downed upon them and they bad their first draft iirepared, wlileh was so woe¬ 
fully inadoiiuale that we urgtxl strongly Mr. McDonald, who then supported 
the American Federation of Labor, to withdraw It and roilraft and remodel his 
Idlls. It was not iloiie at that session of the legislature, and nothing passed. 
Then the otlier bill passed, which was declared unconstitutional by the court 
of appeals, and when tiniUly the present bill was preparerl it came very much 
closer to our original drafts and specificatlon.s. 

Mr. Gompers. Do yon know that there was a meeting in the assembly hall of 
the New York Ixiglslature wliere the Joint committees of the legislature had 
hearings and demonstrations In regard to the workmen’s compensation hill now 
a law'? 

Mr. Hillquit. 1 appearetl before one of those hearings on workmen’s compen¬ 
sation. 

Mr. Gompers. I refer to the hearing by the Joint committee of both houses of 
the legislature. 

Mr. HiLLQUtT. Appolnteil by Gov. Hughes. It was the first and only. The 
Walnwrlght Commission—Is that It? 

Mr. Gompers. No, sir; you are quite In error, Mr. Hillquit. That Is—pardon 
me; I have im right to say that. But I refer to the workmen’s compensation 
bill when MrlBulzer was governor. 
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Mr. IIiLLQUiT. Yes. I kuuw notJiiiig about tliis partu'ular commission, for I 
was uol in the country at that time. I know of the orlKiiui) subject that was 
brought up by the Walnwrlght Coiumlsslou, ami that at that commission tho 
Socialist Party was olUcially represeuU'tl by your Imnihle s<‘rvnnt and one or 
two more, and that we urge<l our views on tlie commission, which were in favor 
of an effective and broad comi>ensation act, and which, I bellevo, received some 
consideration. 

Mr. OoMPEHS. Was the Wainwright Commission created by an act of tlio 
Legislainro of the State of Xow York? 

Mr. UiLEQUiT. Yes. 

Mr. (ioiiPinis. Was that urgeil by a socialist pnrt.\ ? 

Mr. Hiilquit. \\'as lliat urged by tbc So^-ioHst I*arty? 

Mr. Gompeus. Tho creation of this commission? 

Mr. lIiLn^uiT. The Socialist Party was very much in favor <»f the creation 
of sucli commission. It did not liapiKm to bo In power, and could not appoint 
a committee. 

Mr. Gompf.ks. Do you know liiat the American Federation of Lalior lias gone 
on record for more than 10 years in favor (»f a workmen’s compensation law 
for the State's and for the Federal Government? 

Mr. HiLK^riT. I hav(‘ no fault to tind with tin* Amerie-an Federation of Labor 
In its altitude on workmon’s coniihaisalion 1 think that is one of tiie things 
that llie American Federation of Labor di<l iiroin'rly. 

Mr. (JoiiPERs. Do jou know wiiat the Sociali*<t Party contributoel toxvard that 
end? 

Mr. lIir.LQUiT. I know it contriluited a good deal in the linos in which it 
could contriliutc. I know that the Socialist I’arty had expre.sscd itself in favor 
of workmen’s coniixensalion or State insurance of workers iu case of accidents 
much longer tliaii in years, and e\rn liefore* tin* Amerie-an l'\Ml(M'atlon of l.,alM)r 
took it up. and I sliould not he s\ir])ris(Ml if the Amerh'an Federation of Labor 
was somewhat diredly inllm'iiced by iliat soctali-^t propaganda in taking it up. 

Mr. Gompeus. Do >ou know of the efforts of the Socialist Party in the Fnlteii 
States In se<*urii)g workmen’s eoujpensation lor the tlovermuent cmploy<'c*.s of 
the Fniteii States? 

Mr Ilii.TAjLiT I would not sjwclfy Goxerninent employees. Tlie Socialist 
Party 'f iiie I’nited Slat(‘s })ronoune<Hl itself in faxor of workmen’s oomiicnsa- 
tiuii g< leraliy, dr.ifted a mndri workmen’s eompens.-illon u<-t, sent it to all State 
Hecrotnries of the organization and all locals, with tlie recominondatlon to make 
a special propaganda of it, and in PMO, J beliexe, passed a resolution urging 
the xarlou.s local organizations of the Sociah.st Party to concentrate their 
efforts Ui^ori workmen’s conii>onsniion. 

Mr. Gompius. Mr. llilUpilt. I have no desire to curb you in any way. Imt 
where you can answer yes or no. that does no vlrjjenco to your position, it 
would bo proper, and if (‘xemplincallun or jimplilicntion is necessary, w'hy, it 
would be better to do It then. 

Chairman W.xi.sii. Wherexor an answ'cr yes or no can be glxen, give it first, 
Mr. Illlhpilt, and then take all tlie tina* yon need to explain your answer. 

Mr. ilii.i.QriT. Perfectly well .satisfi<sl. 1 did not knoxv my friend Gompers 
was so legally technical. 

Mr. Gompeus, I would like to l;a\e soim* deflnito answer to a definite ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. nn.i.QViT. Very xvell, Mr. Gompers 

Mr. Goxipfus. M’hat assistaiici'. if any. was glvon by the Swiallst Party fo 
the creation of a Pnrean of Mines for the protection of the lives and health 
and Conditions of the minors? 

Mr. IIiLi.QUiT. Tlie same assistance as llie assistance given In other similar 
measures, that of firopaganda for it. 

Mr. Gompeks. Did tho Socialist Party aid In securing the enactment of a 
law for uniform couplers on cars on rallroails? 

Mr. IIiiXQUiT. I do not think that question specifically ever came up before 
the Socialist Party. 

Mr. Gompers. Did the Socialist Party ever take any imrt in R(‘curlng vesti¬ 
bules for the street railway men? 

Mr. Hiu^quit. The Socialist Party never took part In 8|>ecini propaganda or 
apeclal legislation affecting certain 8[>eclul trades, conshlering that to Ik* fully 
wlthtn the province of the organized workers within that particular trade or 
industry. 
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Mr. Gomperb. Did I understand you correctly to Bay this morning that the 
Socialist I’arty always was and Is now in favor of the trade-union movement, 
the labor-union movement? 

Mr. Hii.lquit. You understood me correctly. 

Mr. Gompebs. Do you recall or do you know that at the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor In Detroit the Socialist Party Insisted upon 
representation In that convention as a political party? 

Mr. lIii.i.QuiT. That was when, Mr. Oompers, 1800, was It? 

Mr. OoMPEES. About that time. 

Mr. Hii.lquit. About that time? 

Mr. Gomperb. Yes. 

Mr. Hii.lquit. 1 know that the Socialist Party that then p.Tisted claimed 
reiirosenlatlon In the convention of the American Feileratlon of Labor through 
membership In the Central Federated I'nlon In New Y'ork, and such representa¬ 
tion was not granted to them. The Socialist Parly never claimed such repre¬ 
sentation. 

Mr. Gompf.bs. They fi'lt outraged at such an exclusion? 

Mr. Hii.lquit. The Socialist Party diil not feel outraged at such an ex¬ 
clusion hecaiLse the Socialist Party never sought re|ire.seutatlon. 

Mr. Gomperb. Did the Socialist Parly ever Inaiigtirate a movement to Bup- 
plant and be In rivalry wilb the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Hiliquit. The Snoialtst Party very einiiliatlcally did not. The Socialist- 
I.abor Party at one time conceited the notion of forming an organization of 
trades unions In opiiosltion to the American Federation of T.abor, and consti¬ 
tuting a distinct Socialist economic organization, and this act on the part of 
the Socialist-Labor Party brought about a siUit within the party, and the 
Socialist Party of to-day was organized largely on that Issue and because It 
did not agree wllli Unit policy. 

Mr. GoMri'R.s. 'I’be Socialist Party which you now represent before the com¬ 
mission is the successor of Ibe Socialist-Labor Parly as it exislixl? 

Mr. Hillqxut. II Is the successor of that part of the Soclalist-T.abnr Party 
which rebelloti agalnsi the tabor pollc.v .lust nicnlioneil by you And those who 
were omiosed to the policy seceded and formed the new Socialist Party. 

Mr. Gomperb. The Sociallat-I.abor Party Is still in existence? 

Mr. Hiliquit. The Sixiiallst-Lahor Parly is still in existence. 

Mr. Gompehs. Do yon think llie members of Ibe Soeialist-I.abor Party would 
agree wilb yon In saying it D still nominally in existence? 

Air. Hul'qttt. I don't know. They represent the same proportion ns the 
I. IV. W. represent to the American Federation of I.abor. 

Glinirman IVm.sii. In round number, bow many members are there In the 
Iinitcd Stales of the Socialist Parly? 

Air. Hill. quit. One hundred and fifteen tlionsniiil dnes-paying menihers. 

riialriiian \V\L.sn. .And bow many of (be Socinlist-I.abor Party, do yon know? 

Atr. Hii.lquit. I e.stiiiiate about l.bOO. 

('halriTian AV.m.sh. AA’tiere do yon get that estimate? 

Air. Hii.uquit. Pretty mncli from the Soeialist-I.abor Party. The last time 
they published or gave out a statement of the membership it was between two 
ami threi' thousand, and they have fallen off, as noticed by the referenda and 
other Indications. 

Air. floMPERS. AVbo was the candblatc of the Socialist Party for President of 
the Fnited States In 1012? 

Air. Hili.qitt. Air. Kngene V. Debs. 

Mr. Gompfrs. AVbo was In 1908? 

Atr. Hii.i.quit. Likewise. 

Air. Gompers. And in 1002? 

Air. Hiilquit. 11K12. likewise. That Is, there was no presidential candidate 
when von think of it in 1902. 

Mr, Gompeils. lOfM? 

Mr. Hii.lquit. In lOO-l It was Dehs. 

Mr. Gomperb. Is It unfair to assume that the candidate of your party for the 
Presidency of the FnitiHl States expresse.s the views of the party? Is he the 
party spokesman, the standard bearer? 

Mr. Hillquit. It Is entirely unfair to assume. In view of the expressed posi¬ 
tion of the party Itself on the subject. In other words, Mr, Gomper.s, when the 
Socialist Party, in convention assembled, oftlclally takes a stand on Its relation 
to organized labQj, no Individual member of the party, no matter what his posi¬ 
tion, can nullify or modify that stand. 
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!ilr. Gompers, Do you know tluit Mr. Kugeno V. l>l>s ivus prosout nt tUo 
first annual convention of the organization which rormeil the so-calleii Indus¬ 
trial Workers of the World? 

Mr. Hillquit. I do. 

Mr. OoMPEKH. Have y<ui rca<l any of his spoeclies during Hint convcnlion? 

Mr. lIiLEQUiT. I liave road some. 

Mr. (lOMPKHs. Do you regard Ills expressions as being friendly or In fnvor 
of the trades-union move, the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. ITii-i.oi’iT. As I understand his position, his attitude is n<‘t frleiully 
toward the leaders of the American Federation of Labor. His altitude is auwe 
friendly toward the members of th(‘ Ameriean F<'ilei‘ati«ui of Labor A( iho 
same time one and the other are Ins ]>ersonal views to ■which he is entithHl 

Mr. OoMPEiis. When Mr. Debs says: “The Aniorican Fe<UTatum of Labor 
lias numbers, but tlie capitalist class do not L‘ar Die American Federation of 
l.abor. Quile the contrary.” Do you re^uird tliat utterance as a friendly expu's- 
Mon for the Ameriean Federation of Lalior? 

Mr. Ilin.Qi'i'r* I do not, nor do I regani it ns an aulburized \itternncc of tin; 
Sociali.st Farty. 

.Mr. (ioMiM'.K.s, Speaking of 1ii(‘ Aim'rb'au Federation of Lalior, and some 
Soeiali.st. )io .says: “Tliere are tliose v.iio iielie\e lli.it lids form of uiiionlMU 
i"in !m‘ changed from witlnn. They are M“ry greatly imstaUen.” Do you agree 
witli Mr. Ih'lis on tiiat utteraiu-e? 

■Mr. llM.iAp'rr. Do 1 agr<‘e? 1 do not agre»*. I lliink, on the contrary, tlic 
Anuudean I'ederatiou of Lalior is iieiiig foret'ii, and ^^lll be foreed laort'and more, 
to gradually eliangi' its form of organization, to mljiist itself to more modern 
industrial conditions. 

Mr. (Jo.Mi’Kus. 1 read this as an oliscure expression of opinion. i\fr. Debs 

says in liial speis li: “ Tiawe is l»ut one way to elTe<t tidy eliaiige, ami llial. Is 

for tlie working man to siwor Jus relation witli tiie Ameriean Federntion.” 

Mr. Hn.i.ofir. Yes. T <lo not agns* willi that, nor do<'s the Socialist Party 

agree wllli that. And, to niaki' onr position i-li'ar oiiee for all. .Mr. (Jonipers, I 

will say it will lie (lUite imi'lcss to i]U<>L Mr. Di'iis in Ids atlilude to Hie Amer¬ 
ican Feileration of Laiior. Mr. Delis took jaiil in tlu' organization of Hn* 
Imlnstriri Workers (d' Hie World. I thinl: lie lias now livi'd to regret it. but 
wiietlier -ii docs or not tlie fai-t of the mailer is In- aeti'd (UUirely on liis own 
ai’cord an ' on lus own r(‘sjK»n>.iliilit\ ; tiiat Ha* Socialist I'aiiy at no lime 
apfiroved, directly or indin'clly. of Hiat stand; and at no lime liavi* they 
iialors(*d tlie ladaslrlal Mbudau’s of tlie ^\’orld as against Hie Ana'rican Fedmai- 
tion of Lalior. And 1 will say furHa-r tlial the Socialist Ikirty at no time 
liail any suiistantial crituism (d Ha* Anieruan Federation of f.abor. alllamgli 
1 am just as frank to mid that the Soeialisj Parly, at least in (he nia|ority of 
its inemlM'rs do believe tlial the )u*es<‘nt leadi'i-slii)) of tla* Anu'riean Fi'deration 
of ladior is somewliat archai<‘. soinewliut aidi<iuatcd. too consi'rvative. and not 
I'fiicient etioiiLdi for tla* oliject ami purposes of Hio American Fe<lcrution of 
Labor. M'hat is the position. 

Mr. (loMPbus. Of course as to tlie leadersldp. Hint must he iletcrmined; 1lie 
leaderslilp of the American Federation of Lalior. 1 assuna*. must la* determimsl 
lt\ tlie membersldp ami tla* organization ns it can l)<*st give expression to Its 
jircfereiice. 

.Mr. Entirely so. 

Mr. (JoMPEKs. Are you aware tlial the leadership to wldcli you refer has 
lieen ('l(‘<-t(‘d and rei'lected liy iiractically unanlnions vote for several years past? 

.Mr. HiLUjfiT. M'e do not <-ontest the ol<*ctiou nor tlio iegitlnuK'y of lioldlng 
ofiici*. Wi* only wisli tliey were a little imaa* alireast of iiie lime, and would 
keep [laco with Industrial comlitions. 

Air. Gompers. As opposed to Mr. Debs, you would not oppose tla* leader¬ 
ship— 

.Mr. IIii.LQUiT. If you will road all, road It all, you will find that Ids position 
Is largely. If not exclusively, on account of the haiso leadership as he sees it. 
And I reiterate once more that it Is Ids individual stand. 

Mr. Gompers. You have said that it is his individual stand, yet tlie .speeeli 
in which I refer and la which he asks and urges the workmen to leave the 
American Federntion of Labor was made some time in .Juno or .Tuly, JlKiS, and 
Mr. Debs \vas twice made the standanl bearer of the Socialist Party as candi¬ 
date for President of the United States since that time. 

Mr, Hiu.qvit. Yes, sir. He was. There was tdisolutely no r«‘ason why ho 
should not be. in view of the fact that the party itself had at some time in 
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1904 very explicitly (leclarcxl its stand on orgaiUzi^d labor, and it did not have 
to aiipreliend that any of its represontallves may misrepresent Its attitu<le. 

Mr. <}oMi>EBS. Do you know tlait Mr. Delis has, within tln‘se past wet*k.s, Issued 
a document in wldcli he urges the s<‘cession of two of tlie largest organizations 
from the American FedenUion of Labor, for the purpose of destroying tlie 
American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Hiixquit. I do. May I ;nbl, Mr. Oompers, tlmt this likewise was wholly 
jind f\dly his own initiative and on Ids own responsibility, and in no way a|>- 
provtsl of or condomHl by the Socialist Parly. We tolerate liberty of expre.ssion 
and speech and opinion within the SmdalWt Parly, you know. 

Mr. (iOMPKKs. Do you rcganl that as the individual expre.s.slon of opinion, 
when a man thrice the camlidate of a pohiieal iiarly urg<‘s that a movement Im‘ 
Inauguratcxl to dissolve the only gemuad federation of organized workmen that 
ever existiMl for a periixl of time, such as the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. HinL(ivrT. 1 regard it pnn*!y us the literal expression of a man of the 
Socialist Party i\ho nevi'r iilaci's its program, its vu*ws, into tlie hands of any 
indivlilnal candidate. It sfieaks for itself in convention. 

Mr. (JoMCKHs. And the candidate for the I'reshhMicy of your party does not 
express, tlien, tlie sentiments nn<l the views of the party itself; is that the 
inft'renee te Ik* drawn from your answer? 

Mr. llii.i.QriT. You may draw this inferenee, tliat inasmuch as the eandidale 
of the Siielalist Party f<tr the Presidency, or otherwise, deviates from the 
prlneli)l(*s of the Socialist Party, be <loes not speak for the party, but speaks 
entirely on Ids o\mi responsibility. 

Are you still quoting Mr. iK'bs? 

Mr. Lomckiis. Pmliaps. Would yon bold the same lino of conduct to apjdy 
to, say, Mr. Taft, who was the candidate for Pn*sident of the Unite<l 
nondimUsl by the Iteiuibliean Party? 

Mr, IIii.r.Qrrr. No. sir; lH'eau''e tin* Ivepnbliean Party has no declaration of 
general principles, attitude to labor uiitons, and no general social iildlosopby, 
and no g<*n<Tal social um' of any kind, and its eundidate for President nen'v- 
snrily expresses the views of llie party. The Swialist Party is entirely 
different in lids respect. 

Mr. (loMrr.Ks, Would you say the camliilate of the Probiliitionist, the Pn'si- 
denl, till' candidule for Presiilent, if lie w^-re to make a declaration that was 
ineonsis((‘iit with wliat the part.s wouhl bold, woulil .\ou regard tliat as simjily 
bis individual expression of ojiiidon? 

l\Ir. lIii.nQtuT. The candidate' for I’n'sidcnt of the Prohibition Party, if ho 
were to taki' a drink, 1 would not say that the Prohibition Party was conmiitled 
to the drink evil. 

Mr. (ioMi'Kiis. I prefer not t<» bring in the personal habits of any man. I don’t 
know that that is illuminating or contributory to the diseiission. 

Mr. HiLLQi’ir. I did not mean to be personal. Mr. (lompc'rs. 

Mr. (loMPKiis, The qiK'stion ns to the candidate for I’ri'sident of tlie Prohibi¬ 
tion Party is nothing to na*. 1 was speaking of personal (U'clarations. Sup¬ 
posing I, as ])resideiit of the Amerlean Fe'derntion of Labor, were to go uiam IIk' 
])latform and give expression In a sjieeeb. or if 1 hud wrltti'n an editorial in the' 
American Federalionist. urging the dissolution of the American Fcxleration of 
1-abor- 

Mr. nii.i-(p-iT. Of the Soeliilist Party, ^(>n mean? To apply your analogy. 

Mr. (lo.MPKKs. Ilvidently you want to bandy words willi me rather than to 
answer the question. 

Mr. Hii.i.QriT. (lo abend. 

Ohairmaii W.vi.sh. Wait until the question is finlslKHl and then nn.swer, if 

you can. 

Mr. (JoMPKRs. Sup|>osing Mr. Oonq'ers, tiresldent of tlie American Federation 
of Labor, weia* upon a imbii<‘ platform or in article.s contributed to the labor 
press, would advocate the dissolution of the American FtHleratlon of I>{ibor, 
would you regaitl that as a iM'r.sonal expression of my own? 

Mr. HiLLQi iT. I would, dt*cldedly, and with all due respi'ct to you, Mr, 
Gompera, yonr analogy does not apply. If you were the president of tlie 
Amerlean FtKleration of Ta\bor—if you as presiilent w’ere to advocate a dissolu¬ 
tion of the American F(‘deration of laibor. without such resolution having 
been pa.ss€4l by Uie finleratlon, I certainly shoiibi not say that you voiced the 
sentiments of tlie American Federation of Labor. 
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Furthermore, If you were to do that, you wouhl speak stricdy on a snl)je('t 
within your own jurisdiction. If you take jour niialo^y with Mr. Dchs,’ ns 
the loading member of the SoclnIi>t Party, ailvocnte (('rtain rhantres in the 
American Federation of Labor; if you ns the President of tlie American FtMleru- 
tion of Labor, were to advocate a cliange or di-'^solutum in or of the Socialist 
I'urty. you would be In an nnaiogoiis position, and 1 certainly wimlil not reganl 
that as an official expreSvSion of the American Federation of J.nlmr. Further¬ 
more. you, Mr. (lompers, for Instance, have taken a stand wvy often hostile 
to the Socialist Party. I do not regard that as the otficiai expression of tlie 
American Fe<ieration of Lr.hor, for I know that tlie member-'hip, (»r a very 
Targe portion of it, holds dillerent \ie\\s. Tliat dot's not come within jour 
domain as president of the American Federation of Laiior, altiiough jou. i\< 
an indivhlual, are perfectly at liberty to hold sucli opinions, and the Fedorntiim, 
ns such, tloes not in auy way disclpliue jou for holding such au opinion. 
There is your analogy. 

Mr. OoMi'Ku.s. Mr. llillfiult, these speeches wliicli jam liave made a tliousand 
and one limes- 

('liairman Waish. I would not get into any arguments, Mr. Goinpers, with 
fhe witness, but just fpicstion him. When jou go on tlu' witness stand, he Ig 
going to ask you questions, ami i supptise jou can niakt* some when you come 
to go on there. 

Idr. (loMiT.Ks. All right. Mr. Ohairmau. Now, of course, Mr. lllliquit, you 
under'-tand that in oa<‘h »>f the arfu'les or editorials which I have written and 
]uil»li‘^ln‘d in tin* American Fiah'ratlomst. all of them Icivt* Imm'Ii caused liy the 
defensive attitude which tin? American Fed(*ratlon hag been forcisl to take 
against Die aggic''si\ene'<s and liosUlilj of the Sociali>t and yociallsl-lailaa* 
Parly and Socialist Party? 

Mr. fln.i.qciT. 1 don't think so a! all. Mr. Ooinpcrs. If you ask nu* my 
understanding of it. my understanding of it is that tiio'^o articles iiave h(‘<‘n 
caused 1>y your fv-ar of the increasing giowth ol socialism in the rankg of tie* 
Federation, 'fhat !•' my r.mh iMandlng of it. 

Mr. (loMCEUg. Wt'll, of course, jou would not attribute to me very great 
fear of anjlhing. wmild jou? 

Mr. III! i,(p ir. (>r aiij tiling? 

Mr. (hiMi'i'.us. Of anytiiing. 

Mr. Hill PIT. If JOU want my opinion, Mr, (tompers. J should say viui are 
a very hravi' m.in, but jou do hale to see tie* American Feileratiou of Labor 
fuming socijilistic. 

Mr. (loMCKus. The reason I do so js the result of conviclion- 

C’halnnan WAisir. Mr. (Joinpcrs, jdease do not g('t into an argument with 
the Witney'S now. You can go on the witness stand, and he will examine jnm 
and you wdl have the same latitude of staling jour views. Ihit just ask hi'm 
questions, please. 

Mr. (Joxii’EKs. Mr. Ih'b.s. in Ids .siwch to which I have referred before, said: 
“I appeal to j'ou to ally j'onrse}ve« wiili tlie ci'»momic organization wiiicli em¬ 
braces your entire class.” He referred to the Industrial Workers of the 
■World, organized in lOn." Mill you give me ymir judgment as (o tlie extent 
to whicli that orgnnt/.alion embraces the entire wm-kiiig class? 

Mr. llii.i.qriT. Of the woild? Not very imicli. Mr. (jompers. It was the 
fond hoiM‘ of th(* organizers, wliich I never shared, that it would; hut it did not. 

Mr. (fOMPKus. He says further: ‘‘I wmuld appeal to you to declare yourselves* 
here ami now to Is* for once and forever true enough to yourselves to join the 
only Industrial union that is absolutely true to you—tlie I. W. W.” And the 
stenographer pul “Loud applause.” Will you give your opinion of that 
Statement? 

Mr. HiLLqt'iT. My opinion is the same that I have given you before. I think 
Mr. Debs was curritsl away by his enlliusia''m when he thought lie couhl create 
an artificial organization to embrace ail the workers joined In one great indus¬ 
trial union. I think his views of trade unionism are not sound. At any rate 
they are not those of the Socialist Party, and they an? not mine, and you might 
find just ns well 200 quotations from his speeches as 5 on that suiiject. 

Mr, Gomper.s. Mr. Debs said: “Now, we, the SoclaU.M.s, wlio have organlzeil 
the Industrial Workers, have liad enough of this kind of exiawience. M’e Inive 
quit tlie old unions.” 

Mr. HiLLquiT. I presume ho has had enough, Mr. Gompers; I don’t speak 

for others. 
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Mr fioMPERS. Isn’t It trvie (lint nt the last convention o£ the Socialist 
held lit Indianapolis, Mr. Karl Letrien, of Germany, was urgtM to be In attend¬ 
ance In order that he nilitht help present the Introduction and passage of a 
lujstilo to tho triKlo-tinion movement? 

It is not. Mr. Leiden wa.s asked to he present as a Prominent 
Sol ia'llit and as the international traih-soiinon secrelai|s in order to d 
iul(ln*ss to the workers on the (‘xpenences of tlie SociaUst^ of Germi ny ana the 
workers in their inuluul eoopenitnm, which he <U(1, nml dnl very well. 

Mr Gompirs know at the time when the Socialist Party convention 

was ahout to 'he held Mr. Le;;ien was Icclurlng under the auspices of Urn 

^'SrriLnoir'ves-'lhar^ls ahout the most progressive thlm; that the 

GoMmlr'AiM :u, 'lllX-t,;':;'W asked permission from the Amerie^ 

“S 's:z r,;;' 

!' T t i, winch the Socialist I'arlv loiiicd, and Ihc umlerstiindiin; was that he 
Ihil hwt^iri Pw Urn .inerlc;!.. Kedcrat.ou of Labor, and then for the 

“^"Mr.'G ompcIs. The .New York fall is one of (he ollicial Journals of the Socialist 

^'M*r.’Hin.oriT. Not ollieiiil, hut a Socialist paper. 

Mr'. OoMi'Eiis. Itecosni'/.ed socialistic piipcrV 

Mr' ('VnilVus^'Spenkina with some decree of authority? 

Mr' HiM.o'irr. K.hlorially, mostly spciikina with some ^e of iiidhonts. 
il^Jh..^R.T.ds,,.,earedin^ 

conlrihulcd Udter hy some rmiilcr? 

Mr. Hmiip 'iT. V can help'^on mil, ^Ir. . 

wTiUTs''which‘ t'he\'Ciu pnt.nsh.'s'‘iu full. Just as Ihc KvcnhiK Globe does, 

"■'ilr'o™ 'LLr;^i:rkt;’ilh.d'’Mmius.rial rnion Movement ’’-the prrfaoe 
/i. i.i wn 1 n'hv f 11 Kerr, ii riromineiil Amen, an S.ic.alist, n meinher of he 
‘ C ., ,1 I ■m'pv li 4 of so.anlist liPTatiire dn which he says: "As 
liail.i ,ind a 111 m I . iSocidisls) r.s’oanize Ihat economieal eon- 

"SN-isrivS r -t:'::-«s-"—.. 

'‘'MnThlMCKRS. Is that a Soei.dist expressl.m hi favor of tho Animdci.n labor 

l^il^nwhiroraamzathin of ,wo,hm.ioa to 

’"’AirGoM'S Haii ;ou read-you read ‘he procwedlna^ of the American 
Federation of Labor fairly carefully, don t you. Mi. Hlllquit. 

Mr G.nI'iTi'Pid Vou'road'lh^ pr..ceodlnas of the Uoohester eonvention of 
the Americau^’cderatioii of Labor held in that city in 191-7 


It was never jiart of an 
I Ihc Call from all sorls of 
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Mr. Hillqvit. Yes; I ilUl, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gomfebs. DW you read the declaration of tin- cxocutlvo of the 

American Federation of Labor on (he subject of “ Iiniusirial unionism 

Mr. Hillquit. I presume so; but I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Gompehs. It didn’t make any sufRclent impression u|K)n your mind tluit 
you can now recall It? 

Mr. Hillquit. No; but if you will be kind onouRli (o just brin^^ my iitiention 
1 ti the point you have in miml, I suppose I shall remember it. 

Mr. Gompeus. I liand you a copy of that report. 

Mr. lIiLiQUiT. Thank you. 

Mr. Gomplks. Ami wliich, Mr. (’halrinan. I hope, may h«‘ inarKo<l an 
(‘Vliiblt now, or that when I am a witness before tlie eommission I sttall have 
the opportunity of presentinj; it In my own ovbien<‘e. 

Chainiian Wat.sii. What is It? 

Mr. Gomplks. A report made by the executive council of the Amerltnn Feil- 
crution of I.ahor to the IbK-liester convention (d’ tlial f<‘denitIon Ntwemlier, 
l!tl2. 1 a^k Mr. Ililbpdt wladher lie had kept informed upon the work of the 
Anu'rican Federation of Labor and be said tliat he did. 

Fbairman Wal-sh. And do you reco^uiize that a.s beiim' the jiapcr descrilied? 

Mr. Hii.i.QUfT. Yes; and I- 

(’iuiirman Walsh. And you can tc<tiry lliat it Is autlicntic an<I tliat la 
wimf it is? 

Mr. Hill QUIT. Oil, yes; it is that. 

(’liaii'inan Wvisii. VtU'y flood; let it p) in e\idenc<‘ at Ibi.s time. 

(Received and marked “ llilbiuit’s FAbibil A.” 

Hilbpnt K\Iiil)jt .\, a pamplilet eiilitb'd “ liidu'<lri;il Fnlonism in Its Re¬ 
lation t<> Trjub's Fnbmism,” ;i rejmrt of the <’\c(uli\(‘ coum il of tlie Amrelcan 
F(‘deration of i.abor to the Roclu^ter c<‘n\ention, IPlli, was submit(e<l in 
printed form. 

.Mr. Hu LQUiT. And I think I renuunber f)i<' contents pretty well, now. Mr. 
(JomiKWs, atii'r looklnjr if o\cr. 

Mr. (loMi-KiiS. Mr. Jlilb(iiit, you bii\r seen Ib.d jianipblet wbicii I banded 
\ou and wliicb is a rcprinl of ilu* rcpoi 1 of tin* (‘\r« utnc counod (<> the Rochester 
.•\meric:u I’cib'ration of Labur coiiMmiiou. You will tind also u roprinf in tliat 
same pan i Met of Die report of tin' comiiiillee to wlildi lids declaration was 
referrcil ai d the m tion oL the cotuonlmn thereon. 

Mr. IIii.iQurr. Yes. 

.Mr. Oo.MPiKs Now, ns an !id\oc;d(‘ of industrial unionism, will you iioliit out 
to tlie <-oumiission that from wbicli you dissent? 

Mr. Hill,QUIT. Why. but .Mr. (Joiupers. T don’l dissent. I staled, on tin* con¬ 
trary, that the American Fcilcration of i-iib(»r is rapidly and invsistil>Iy draft¬ 
ing; an imlusirial orfranization, nml I am \cry ;:lad of tlu' juoccss. 

Mr. Go.mpiks. Of course, we aie all. wlicn (iKU'e is an.\thinfr ^eod done, no 
matter bow or by wliom or under what circumstance.s, Jt affords us all satis¬ 
faction. but that is not tlie ipicstion. 

riudmian M’aish. Wliat was the <|Ucslion, wlictlicr or not lie di.ssenled from 
anythint; said in tliore? 

Mr. Hii.i.QUtr. In wiiat \iew' I disseiiii'd. 

• Obainnan Walsh. Do you dissent? 

Mr. Hri.LQi'iT. I do not dissent. 

Chairman Wai sh. That answers it. 

Mr. Go.\tPKKs. TIh'Ii, sir, if you don’t dissent from tlie <loclarntion itf the 
American Feilerutlon of Lnlior tipon the subject <d' industrial unionism, will 
you please tell tlio commission liow it (omes that Mr. Dchs and other So<-ialists, 
whose names, many of wliom I can mention at Dil.s time, advocate the dissolu¬ 
tion of the American Federation of Labor on the question of industrial 
uniotii.sm? 

Mr. IlHJ.QriT. T can not answer for the operation of the mind of Mr. Debs 
or anybody else, but I may point out the following: First, that tlie first deiiara- 
Hon on Industrial unionism adopted by Mr. Debs and bis colloap:iies when or- 
.itnnlzlmr the 1. W. W. was adopted In 1005, nml the declaration of the Fc«lera- 
tlon of Labor was adopted Ih 1012. .seven years later. That is. the American 
Federation of Labor once more followe<l in the wake of the Sininlist adtation. 
The next pfdnt, Mr. Gompers, is tliat 1 umlerstand the difference b<-tw<H*n the 
Industrialism advocated by you and the Industrialism ailvocatisl by I}h‘ T. W. 
W., or particularly by Mr. Debs, is this, that the industrial f<»rm of orLmnlza- 
tiou which you advocate consists of a federation of bimilur crafts or trades 
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wltlilii OIK' Industry not organlcnlly unlUnl to coorverato with each other In 
matters of common interest and tliat the industrial form of organization ad- 
vocat<Ml by Mr. Debs is an organic union of till crafts employed and embtHliwl 
within one Industry. 

Mr. OoMPEEfi. You know, I had already (niostloned you upon the declarations 
made l)y Mr. Debs In 1005? 

Mr. Hillquit. Yes. 

Mr. (JoMPKua. And my last question has reference to the article written l)y 
Mr. Debs appealing to the unions within these past two weeks to secede ami 
supT)lunt the American Federation. 

Mr. Hillquit. You lavve asked me that before, Mr. Gompers, and I have 
answered before tlint the Socialist Ihirty is not sponsor for those plans, and 
that tlie Socialist Party is as directly r»‘s]Mmsil>!e for it ns the American F^nI- 
erutioii of l.abor woul<l l»o for an expression of an exmitlve member of Its 
board on religion. 

Mr. GoMPFJtH. In that article addressed to the Thiited Mine Workers of 
Am(‘rj<‘a and to the Wc'stern Federation of Miners, it says the Amerioiin Fed¬ 
eration of Labor as an aggregation craft unions has outlived Its usefulness. 

Mr. Hu. LQUJT. I don’t agns* wltli tliis opinion. 

Mr. (JoMVKUvS. I want to call your attention to the fact that tlie same article 
Is pubiislKsl in the United Mine Wt)rkiTs' Journal in the Western Federation 
of Miners’ olVicial inaga/.ine, the Miners' Maga/.in<‘. Tn tin* latter it is puldi>lied 
Mil!»out coinniont. In tin* I'ldlod Mln<‘ Workers’ Journal it is puhlislnMl 
with an introduction of an eflit<*rlal note strongly (hs<enting from that view, 
and that editorial, on i*age 4 of the United Mine Workers’ Journal of Tlmrsday, 
May n. 11)14, widcli inis llie !u“.iding of ^^hich I sliall rend Is, *’SecO'^sion not 
the way to unity.” Do you agree with the view expressed liy tlie edlbw <»f the 
UnitcMi Mine Workers* >iagazine in tliat lieading? 

Mr. Hii.i.qi’it. Yes. q’la* Uniteil Mine Worlos’s' Jonrnal. of course, wliich 
prints a eoininent and the inaga/'ine of the Wi'stern I'edoration of ^Miners an* 
jour organs; tliat is, tliey hotli )K>long to tlie .Vmerican Federation of Ualxn*. 

Mr. (}()MrKUH. Vi'S, and Delis advocatisl the seis'ssion of holli those orgnnizn- 
lions from tlie American Feilerntion of Lalior, they to form the bodies to eall 
a coiu<‘ntion of ail organizations and form what h<* calls an industrial union— 
one big union to take tlie place of the American Foderntion of l.alior. 

]\Ir. llii I <^TiT. I am inclined to agree. Mr. Gompers, wUli the (sliloriai you 
inmitioii. I don’t hellcwe socossiou from the fed<‘ration is tin* way to reform. 
I think the A, F. of 1 j. Is fully capable of ])rogn-^s in the (l<*gieals). and 1 be- 
litwe n is one of tlie functions of (lie Socialist Parly to carry on sncli <*<liica- 
llon ami ewllgbtment as possible wltliin tin? ranks of the A. F. of U., and 1 Imvo 
no iloulit at all tliat nltimateiy tlie UKanliers of tlie A. F. of U. will i*e .lust as 
C'Ulightened ami jirogressive as inemliers of an.v otlier organization, no donlit. 

Mr. tioMPEns. Df course tliose wlio nn* so tliorougldy educupHi that they 
can learn nothing, know it all, and we are not of that eharactm’. 

Mr. IIiij.Qi.'iT. Tile li*ad(‘rs of tlie A. F. of L. are not of that character. 

(Miairman Walsh. That is not a question and really has no place in the 
record. 

Mr. Gompers. ]\Ir. Chairman, nor \vas that an answer, nor was tlie statement 
made Ity Mr. llllUiuit a pertinent answer to my qm-stion. 

Clmirinan Walsh. I don’t think so eitlier. 

Mr. UiLLgriT. Pardon me one moment, the clutlrman of llie commission hav¬ 
ing agri'ed with the questhmer, I must take exception to it. The question was, 
If you will recall, do you agree with tlds (slitorinl or the thought expressi-^d in it. 
That certainly cailletl for an answer as to whether or not I agreed with those 
views, and ufion what ground, aiul I do not stn* why my answer was not }x*r- 
ftHily responsive. It would he if tested by the strictest rules of evidence. aiuI 
I think It sliould 1)0 in tills commission. 

Chairman Walsh. I may he wrong. I made an offhand decision to get 
through with it. It Is generally leading to an argument of a rather extraneous 
nature. 

Mr. Hiu.Qun’. Yes; tiut an opinion called for must be expressed. 

Mr. Gompers. 1 suy Just this, that tliis may appear ns rather long drawn 
out. hut I think that if llie commission, since it has entered into this domain, 
it will obtain more fumiamental information upon tlie constructive work of 
tlie American Pe^leration of Labor movement and tlie <lestructive hictics em- 
ploywl by otlw elements than can be obtuliuul in any other way. If you did 
not care to hoA'e this discussiou opened at ail, opened up wide. It might have 
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been tetter tliun tliat It liml not l>pen openoil up at till. I nm porfeotly nllllnc 
to submit mysolf to tlie oxaniimition of Mr. llillipiil. Jlo l.s u luwyrr; 1 iim 
pot. I have no itjircliinent nor illiilnmn of wiilcli 1 cfin bon.st. Sliiipiv tlio plain 
ordinary experionre of a workin? man wlio lias tried to learn sometbtn!;, and 
I bave. as I said fids inornin;;. when it comes to me lielng on the stand, I'play 
this game with my cards down and face ttii, nothing to lade, notldag to I'qnlvo- . 
cate, nolldng to evade, ami everything that this commissi,>n will want to know 
in connection wltli tlie American Ftsieratlon of I.alior will be spread iiefore you. 

riialrman Wai,sii. You may procwd. 

Hr. (ioMi’Eiis. Conceding tlie fact tliat tlie American Federation of l.alior and 
its rank and tile and its officers are learning a iilt, now, in view of tlie declara¬ 
tion on industrial unionism adoptt'd by tlie convention of tlie American Federa- 
thai of Labor in 1!)1'2, I ask you what dissent you have to make, as a Soi ialisi 
iielieiing In industrial unioiiLsm, what (iis.seiit you have to make agaln.st this 
declariil Ion. 

Chairman Walsh. Wltliout in any way undertaltlng to limit tlii.s examina¬ 
tion, la- to shorten its scope in any way, I am going to rule that tlie iiuesiloit 
has lawn fully answered by the witness, that he dissents lii no way nhalpvor, 
and he gave an explanation, if I amieorreel. 

Mr. Hii.i.gfiT. May 1 reply to that, Mr, Chairman? May I .hist add lids? 

Chairniaii Walsh. Fnloss tliere is some dissent from the nuiitnlsshin, I will 
rule that that (|iiestioii has been asK'ed and answorwl. You may proeei'd now 
to anolher question. 

Mr, (loMi'Kiis. .Mr Chairman, I imisl yiold. of (smrse. e\on if I desiro not to. 

('hairmaii Wai sit. Cerlaiidy. 

Mr. (loxirir.s. .\nd I yiold. ami T liojie I may do so graeoftilly. and I do. May 
I suggest tins to your lioiiors, tlinl aflor tho wilnoss Inis said tliat lio lias ii'o 
dlssioit to express from tho deelaratlon, lie liioii said fiirtlier that upon (his 
very sabiwt we m>ed edmallon froiii lie anil ids iissociate.s. 

Mr. UiLLpriT. No; I inive not. 

Cliainnan Wai sh. 1 liiive passed upon tliat. 

Mr. (ioMmi.s. Jio viui know Mr. Wilh iiii l.nglisli Walling? 

Mr. Iim.(.)riT. Shglilly. 

kfr. ficurms. Jlow sligldly. 

Mr. lir 1 qrir. I liiuo s[iokeii In liim a miiiibcr of linii's, seen liim a few times; 

I am not .oiiinatoly acqiiidiilod nilli Inni, 

Mr. Co.uvKiis. Kut you know of Idiii? 

Mr, liii.i (JITT. Oil, yos, 

Mr. tloMi'Kiis. And you baio toad sonio of Ina wiiiirgs, havo you not? 

Mr. Hii.LQtuT. Ye.s. 

Mr. (ioMi'i iis lie Is a meiniier of (lie Soi iiilist I’arh ’ 

Mr. IIiLi,()i Ir. I liolievo lii' is; I am not sure, llo surely was, Wliollier lie 
is now I don't know. 

Mr. Ooiiirms. You don't know now? 

Mr. lIiLi.qriT. No; lie is not in tlie eily of New York. 

Mr. flojii’Kiis. Ho you know tliat in tlio Now York ('nil on rioceniber 11, JPOP, 
lie said: “The Socialist Party lias liccome a Idssing ami a liywonl with tiio 
actual wage earners of America. It is Iicconiing tlic parly of two extremes: 

On tlie one side are a Imncli of intclh'ctaals like myself ami Sspargo and Hauler 
and Hdli|Uit; on (lie oilier is a Imncli of never works, demagogues, anil 
wonid-lie intellectuals, am] veritidde lumpen prolelariats. Tlie average wage 
earners, tlie men who are retdiy doing the elasg struggle, are out.side. AImve 
all else we must liave Hie mihm man. No one lias denounced Hie efforts of 
the American Fislerntion of Labor more than I, lull 1 am forced to recognize Hiat 
it comes mucii nearer to repre.senting tlie working class Hum the Socialist Party, 
and unless we are aide to sliape onr policy and nur organiz.atiiai ns lo mcel 
the demands and incarnate (he position of Hie workers we will have failed of 
our mission.” Do you assent or dissent from tlie exprc.ssion of Mr. Walling 
on that subject? 

Mr. HiLiQt’iT. With a few qualifications I ns,sent. With one correction, Mr. 
Gompers. 'You got mixefi up in your text soinowliat. Tliat is not an expres¬ 
sion by Walling. That is an expression by A. M. Simons, wriHiig a private 
letter to Walling, winch Wailing tlien puiilisiied, alHiongh lie liad no business 
to ludilisli it. It is a heart lo luairt talk, such ns, perbap.s, you miglit have 
witli another Intimate inemlier on the A. F. of L. board. I lielleve it contains 
exaggerations. I believe Hie rcfcience to tlie lumpen prolelariat Is grossly ex¬ 
aggerated. I think tlie reference to the lntellectual.s is suniewlmt unjust. I 
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tliinlv, bowever, tLe Bontlment—that is, the stQtomoi\t that the Socialist Party 
must seek to obtain the support of the working class of tins country ia abso¬ 
lutely correct, absolutely true. Tim Socialist Party •baa been working along 
those linos for a number of years ami has so fur fairly well succeetletl, and, I 
sur)pose. will succeed more. 

Mr. OoMi’EKH. 1)0 you recall a statement appearing in the New York Call of 
November 28, IfKKl, ntade by Mr. John Spargo, in which be said: “In further¬ 
ance of the ambitions of n few men of small minds, ami even smaller hearts, 
tin* whole m<>vcment is b(*ltig dragged into the mire, anil the lieart of every 
sincere Socialist sickens witli shame at tlio spectacle. No depth of degradation 
and dishonor has been reaclu'd l>y any capitalist party In iU sordhl strivings, 
which Ims not also boon altalmsl l)y American Socialists.” 

Mr. lln.i.oriT. T n‘<-all that passage. I think it is a l)it rln'torical; but we 
always do resort to self-criticism, ■witli.'h results in a process of purification and 
improvement. 

Mr, OoMPKus. Wlmt v/as the attitude of the Socialist Party, tlien in existence, 
toward the American Lalxir Union fornicd by Mr. iM'hs? 

Mr. llii.i.QUiT. T]»e American Labor Union, if you will permit mo to correct 
you, was not formed by Mr. I)chs. Tlie Socialists Parly’s altitude toward the 
American Labor Union was no ditTeriuit Ilian its attitude toward the I. W. W. 
The Socialist Party, as sucli. did not tak<‘ any sidi's in the quarrel between the 
American Labor Union and the A. U. of L. 

Mr, tiOMCKRH. Did not Mr. Dobs and ids nssooiates of th<‘ American Railway 
Union form the American I.abor Union? 

^Ir. lln.iqiMT. They did not. 

Mr. (lOMCKiis. Are you qult(‘ sure of that? 

Mr. lln.i.qrrT. 1 am ]u-<'tty sure, and I am surpvisi'd that you are not. The 
American Labor Union was formed by the western hotel and restaurant em¬ 
ployees by the WesiiTii Fi'deriition of Miners and. I think, by the western 
nietal workers, or soinetidng like that, at a convention of thosi' orgntdzatlons. 
’I’he Amiu'lcun Railway Union ihweiopixl Into (b<“ broiliorhood <d sonu'tldng or 
other uhicli jmblished a ptiper of its own, and then developed into Die Socialist 
Democracy of America. 

Mr. (loMCKUs. 'rids morning you expressed views wldch seemed to indicate 
that you iielieved In the constant, gradual Itniuawiuiiont, material improvement— 
('f Ihe coiHlillons of the working jKople, aiul aUo of the tldngs wldch shouhl 
he (‘iicouraged for the attainment of lh«' ultimate ends of your party or your 
lihillsophy? 

Mr. liti r.QriT, Yes, sir. 

Mr. UoMimus. I’hen, is it your opinion that tiio declaration is true, tlmt tlie 
i»resent social system is ineviiahly converting (he worktu’s into a propertyless 
]U'oletnrlu1, possessing riolliing hid 11‘elr labor jiowtus, is productive of an in¬ 
crease of misery, opprossi^m. enslavement, dolu^soment, and exploitation. 

.Mr. ITii.i.qui r. AViiy, 1 tlind: the passage in the main is corre<-t. Tl was writ¬ 
ten about r>0 years ago by Mr. Marx. Tt has been the suhjoct of a great many 
controviu’sies just ns to what he meant iw “misery, degradation.” and so on; 
hut it is llie general Concensus of Socialisl.s’ opitdon tiiat llie process of the making 
(*f a properlyless class of workers is on the ineri'aso; tliat tlie working class, 
oil the wiioie, gids proportionah’ly n lesser share of the general national wealth 
from year to year; but tiiat absolutely there is a noticoalde improvement In the 
conditions of at least a large section of the working class. 

Mr. UoMCKus. Tn your explanation as to tlie condition of the social system— 
the conditions of society under socialism, you spoke of the industries \vhich have 
practically liecome socialized and Ixsm taken over in their operation and con¬ 
trol. and that smaller industries, willi smaller tools and owned by the iiidl- 
\ldiud, would not come under that control, ownership, or management, but tlmt 
they would be left to the Individual—tlld you not? 

Mr. ITii.uQt IT. I said, there Is notldng in the Soelalist problem requiring col¬ 
lective ownerslnp of purely individual industries not based upon hiring or ex¬ 
ploitation of labor. 

Jlr. CiOMPKiis. That declaration—how long since has that distinction been made 
ns iietw’een all the means of production and distribution and the definition which 
jou now' give? 

Mr. Hti.LQUiT. A very long time ago, Mr, Gompers, 

Mr. Gompers. I mean, authoritatively? 
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Mr. llix.LQXJiT. Authoritatively? I think authoritalively there never hns been 
any different conception; it was tirst clearly expressed, as far as I can think of 
it. by Karl Kaulsky about a dozen >(sirs a^o or .so. 

Mr. Gompeks. How lonj; lia.s It been since that decluration has been made by 
the American Socialist Unrty? 

Mr. ilir.T.QUiT. There has not, at any lime, to my knowlodKC, beeit a spiadfic 
or formal declaration made; ]>ut my understanding' is that il has always been 
the theoretical conception of tlie American So<‘lalisi Tarty. 

Mr. Govipers. The American Socialist Party has alnays declared until (pilte 
rccentiy for the nationallzalion of all of the means of production and disirlhu* 
lion, has it not? 

Mr. Hillquit. I don’t think the word “all ” occurs in any exposition of the 
principle.s of the party. 

Mr. Goxii’Eh.s. Ihit by the oinissi<m of the word “all.” and willionl {in.\ <piali- 
tication in there, neveviheb-ss no other inference could be <lrawn from that <le<‘- 
hiratlon, could il? 

Mr. HiT.i.QtuT, Not in my view, I would not say (hat was true. 

Mr. (Jo.Mi’Eim. Suppose 1 slioul<l s.ay that this <-oiirf room Ix'loniiod to the Slate 
of New Vork or the <*iiy of New York; it would not he necessary for iiu' to 
say (hat all the entire court room helon^ri'd- 

Mr. Hri.iQt iT. No; not In that conmsaimi. but T shnuid think that it would 
be a somewhat unfortunate phrase if I should say (hat Mr. (lompeis could hi* 
heard l>y the jteople in (lie audHsice. It ^\onld not lU'ct'ssarily imidy that he 
could he heard by all. 

Mr. (lOMCKirs. For instance, if you put it this way: 'riu* Socialist Party tW- 
inunils the nationalization of the means of pri»liic(ion jimi distribution. The ab¬ 
sence of the \v<*rd “ all ” (lure would nol at all imnlmi/e the evh'iil, woubi il ? 

?dr. Iln.LQi rr. P».v my coneejOion of il, Mr. Gompers, and I <’an only rt'jiort 
—j oan yive ;\(iu <ai!y my umlerstandim; of it. I sliould say that lh»' Soi-mlist 
Party has always stood for tlie colIeeti\e o\\nershii> of social tools of i>rodm“tiou 
ami distribution. 

Mr. Gomitrs. As a mnllor of fai l, isn't U so? Wc mnsl imt quibble- 

Mr. lliiQi'iiT (iiiti'miptum). I am net qui'>l>linir. 

Mr. ({(. 'rins. Isti'i it so (bat il lias iieen only within the ]ia''t two or lliree 
years that the Siaa'alisI Party 1ms made that ili'^tinetion—“ >oeiaiiz<‘d industry ”? 

Mr. fhi.iA^i IT. No, Mr. Goniper*': ymi may ha\e noticed it wllliin the past two 
or thi’i'e >ears, but tla* (mliie Socialist philoseiihy is liased \q>on tbe «-on<‘eptloM 
tiiat the tools of the work ha\e beeonu* soend in cliaraiter and consequently its 
philosirphy is btised upon this social charactm* of ilie tools, and ne\(‘r tlie In¬ 
dividual. 

Mr. Go^iI•EUS. I refm* to the declaration excliidiim' any private property- 

Mr. lIiTJ.QT’iT (interruplln;:). 'I'heia* was no sucli <‘\elnsion at any tina*. Pri¬ 
vate property in aetual process of constinqdioii lias always In'cii reeo<:ni/.<‘d and 
sanctioiK'd l>y the Socialists at all tinu's; and ns to (lie namns of produetloii. it 
Is not mv under.'-ttimlin;:, and I tliink I am moie or less <‘onversiint with the 
literature on the sul>)ecl, that it evi'r was intended to embrace in that the !n- 
(lividna! tool or the Indhldua! industry. 

Mr. (toMCKKfi. Take, for in^tjima'. liie ho(»f and shoe Industry; you used to Ibid 
and still find that (here are vlioeinakei-'^ iiiid bootmakers who work on artistic 
work—artistic shoemuklnt' and making the whole shoe—In which theia* are hut 
few tools. If the hoot and sIkm* Itiditstry Ix-came socializiMi ami owned am! con¬ 
trolled. would there be a separate urrangemont for the artistic hoot and shoe 
maker? 

Mr. Hti.i.QTTT. N<av, Mr. Oornpers, I don’t see any reason In the world why 
the artistic boot and shoe nmker should not continue to be the artistic imot and 
shoe maker, individually, umler socialism. I don’t take it there wonbl in* any 
socialization of the individual shoe; at lea.st, I should not wear it, )f it did, if I 
knew it at that time. 

Mr, Gompeks. The answer, of course, Is quite germane. 

Mr. Hillquit. To tlie question. 

Mr. Gompers. Do you regard it as a fact that in the Tbbted f%tates “the 
Imurgeolsie lias coiivertxHl the position of the lawyer, the priest, the poet, the man 
of science Into its paid wage laborers”? 

Mr. Hit.i.QViT. Why, it is somewhat exaggerate^!, but substantially true. I 
could speak about, tlte lawyers, fLaughter.] 

Mr. Gompers. Do you l>elleve that the statement, quoting again from Social¬ 
ist authority: 

poc. 415. C4-1—vol 2-80 
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“Chattel slavery \» dead; a jtrenter slavery ha«s ffrown up In its place; waije 
slavery l» ho much greater than slavery as the white people in this country are 
more numerous than the black people”? 

Mr, HTLf.QinT. I think tlmt Is substantially correct. 

Mr. (jompkrh. Do you agree with tlie estimate that In the United State® the 
number of men out of work are more than .'>,0t)0,000? 

Mr. HnxQUiT. At some time or another, I believe the cetisus of lOtK) give.® the 
number of partially employed during the year at 0,000. Correct? Six million, 
1 believe. 

Mr. (JoMPSHH. Which authority? 

Mr. nmxiriT. The UMK) (•*“nsus; number of men unemployed during all or 
part of the year; at some time unemployed. Is tlmt correct? 

Mr. (lOMi'KRs. Do y(ui regard the communist’^’ manifesto of Marx and 
Dngels us on the whole correct; as correct to-day ns ever? 

Mr. IliLLQUiT. That was piibllshc<l in 18-47. Written In 1847 and piihlishe<! 
in 1S4H. 

Mr. (JoMPERs. Do yon regard the general principles laid down In that mani- 
as on the whole as c(»rrect to-day as ever? 

Mr. lIiiJ.QUiT. The general principles, on the whole, yes. The details, per¬ 
haps not 

Mr. (loMTORS. Do you occept or repudiate the term, or the Idea, of eom- 
munUm? 

Mr. llTr.LQTnT. The name of communism ns applied in the communist inan'- 
festo slgTdfled sometldng enllrely dlflVn'iil from what It slgnitb's now, and 
has bCMui so stated hy the author (d' tlie c«imnmnist manifesto What the author 
of the eojnmunlst nmnif«‘sp> meant by the term “communist ” Is what we menu 
to-day hy the term “ Socialist.” 

Mr. fiOMPRim. I should judge fnun the te.sfimony you gave this morning that 
yon do not accept ttie theory of cataclysm coming as a means to bring about 
cooperative commonwealth? 

Mr. Hn.i.(p'rr. T do not Ixdieve In Ihe cataclysm theory; no. sir. 

Mr. OoMi’KRS. Your answt'rs would Indicate tluit Ihe Socialists’ predictions of 
several years ago have scarcely been verified, Including the lnnhnit>' of any 
government (dther to destroy or regulate the corporate existence of capital, 
such ns trusts. 

Mr. Htixquit. The question is, whether I mlmlt that this prediction was 
wrong. 

Mr. OoMPKns. I simply want, if I can. to have yf>u verify, or rather restate, 
by yes or no, or In such a way ns you may care, as to whether this Is to 1h' lu 
our society a revolutionary, continuous improvement In the condition of the 
^^orkers to whatever may he n goal or a constant improvement? 

Mr. flrr.r.QFTT. You asked two quest Ions then*, Mr. (rompers. As to the 
ability of the fJovernment to regulate or d“stroy business corfmr.attnns or 
trusts, I still believe that the (lovernment is quite Irwapahle of doing so. As 
to the process of gradual Improvement. I believe in It. But wliolher such 
pn)cesH of gradual impnwement will lea<l up eventually to socialism without 
any social or polHica! disturbance or civil war or otherwise, 1 ilon’l know. 

Mr. Gompeks. Do you not see a departure fr^nn Marx’s conception in the de¬ 
velopment of the loint-stock company? 

Mr. Tlu.i.Qrrr. T>t*c!ded)y not. On the contrarx, an alHrmation of Ids theory 
of the concentrathm of cn]>ital. 

Mr. Gomppr.s. Then, you think that the growth and ownership of the joint- 
stoek company Is a refutation of the tlieory of tlu* xlevelopment of the capi¬ 
talist clnsse.s, or Marx’s theory- of llic capitalist class? 

Mr. Hii.i.qxut. I <lon’t think so. On tlio contrary’ I think, ns I said. It Is an 
afhmmtUm of It—the proof of it. 

Mr. Gompku.s. T'h) you regard the population of the United States ns divided 
into n small master class ami a vast servant class? 

Mr. Hii.i.Qi'iT. No sucli coiu'eptlon was ever expressed by any authoritative 
offer. What you read frimi the communist manifesto says that the population 
tends to ilevelop into such two classes. It has been hy far not reached; it has 
not reached that point in the Unltefl States. 

Mr. Gomperh, Do you helliwe that the children of the working class are 
doomed to ignorance, drudgery, toll, and darkened lives in the United States? 

Mr. Hn.i.QXUT. Very largely, Mr. (Hompers. 

Mr. <?oMPER^ As a matter of fact when you say that we have grown, or 
ure growing Into u material improvement iu the general condition of tlie 
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working people, and the people generally, It does not oonforiii to your latest 
answer. What is true, your latest answer or your answer this morning? 

Mr. Hillquit, Botli are absolutely true. We have Improveil somewhat, but 
our Improvement is nothing as compared with what will come. I presume, as 
president of tJiO American Federation of Labor, yon know tUai we still have 
the evil of cidid labor with us, and In an abominable large extent. 

Mr. Gompebs. I have Ix^en admonishtHl that I must not argue with you, and I 
have no desire to do so; but I want to call your attention to the fact that you 
said just now tliat you agroj^l largely with this slutenieut: 

“The children of the working class are doomed to Ignorance, drudgery, toil, 
and darkened lives.” 

If you say that this Is a fact, how does It conform with your statement 
this morning of the general gradual improvement of the working class, and 
that moans, of o<uu'se, that it Includes the clilldren? 

Mr. Hii.lquit. If you will road the docnntent further, you will get your 
answer. The children of tlio working class are doomed to the lives descril)e(l 
unless something very radically Is done to relieve them from It. 

Mr. (lOMPKUs. I>o you believe, Mr. Hillquit, In collective l):irgalnlng hetwoe'i 
workmen and their employers? 

Mr. Ilri.LQurr. I do. 

Mr. OoMPuns. During the pendency of an agreement. It may prevent work¬ 
men from honorably asking for an increase in wages in the event of in¬ 
dustrial conditions improving. Ir also lias the tendency, does it not, to prevent 
re(lucti<»ns in wages ladiig made In the event of a fulling off in the trade? 

Mr. Hn.i.QuiT. I think it ims botli, and the principal coasl^leratlon, In my 
mind. I.S that the practice of collective b.argalning tends to cause the w’orkers 
to unite and to act o^lleclively, an<l the employers likewise, and the struggh* 
between them, or negotiations hetween them will better organize. And it 
also tends to strengthen tlie solidarity of tlie w’orkers. 

Mr. (loMPJCUs. Do vou know that several sections of the Socialist Party and 
labor p.npers—their oflifitil payiers—encouraged, allied an orgnnizallon knovvm—• 
a small organization known ns the i’nlted Boot tiiul Shoe Makers, In opi)osi- 
tloii to the Boot ami SiuK.‘ Workers’ International Tnlon? 

Mr. HiiJ.qviT. I think you are going iiack again to the old days of the 
S. L. I That is when the struggle (K’curred. 

Mr. (lOifPKU.s. 1 Jiskeil vou whether you liuU uotlce<l as having occurre.1 
within these jaist three months? 

Mr. Uti.LQUiT. No, sir. 

Mr. OoMPEUS. It could have occurred without your knowing It? 

Mr. llru.qviT. Oh, yes; I can not control Die lion sncinllst papers we have 
in this country. 

Mr. O 0 MPKB.S. I understood tliat you have no control? 

Mr. HtrxqtuT. I say 1 <-;in not control, so your umh^rstanding Is right. 

Mr. Gomperb. I say, I understood you had no control at all. 

Mr. Hillquit. No. 

Mr. Gompers. Is it not true, Mr. Hillquit. tliat Ihi- radical movement in Kurope 
has been greatly changed In the past 20 years? 

Mr. Hiulqtut. You mean the Socialist movement? 

^Fr, Gompers. Let me juit the que'^tion in this furm: Is it or Is it not a fact 
that the ra<lical inovenient in Kurope lias been greatly changed in the past 
20 years, mainly In this respect—I want to read them, ari<l thmi If jou shouhl 
desire that I read them separately, I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Hillqvit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gompebh. One. In general recognition of working for democratic rule, 
as the first necessary stop for the masst^s. 

Two—would you prefer io answer now? 

Mr. Hillquit. 1 would rather htmr them all. 

Mr. Gomi’Krs. Two. (Consequently, in concentrating political effort, or obtain¬ 
ing a uniform suffrage for male citizen.s. with just representation in leglslatlvi* 
bodies and an IntUicnce iti administration proportionate to the powers of tin* 
people in general. 

3. In conducting the struggle of the masses in European countries to olilain 
rights long exercised by the citizens of the UnitetF State.s. 

I think you will fiml it necessary to answer, unless you agree to them all. 
However, I shall proceed. 

In abandoning the theory of the inevitable social cataclysm pre<licted by 
Mftrx and falling Into line with the labor movement of Great Britain and the 
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TJnltoil States, the first step bclnK toward trade-union organization, which, In 
tlermany, has corae to doiulnate all great branches of the social movement of 
the masses In the adoption and energetic promotion of the plan of voluntary 
cooperalion, tlie necessary function of which is Independence of the State. 

If you prefer, I shall halt here. 

Mr. Ihi.i.Qi'iT. You may as well. 

The socialistic movement abroad has not materially changed or modified its 
methods within the last ‘20 years. It has changeil its practical methods some- 
^^hat. It always does. It learn.s from experience. It is not any more conserva¬ 
tive to-day than It was 20 years ago. It ha.s struggled for political rights and 
suffrage always, since the' existence of an organized Socialist movement In 
Kurope. Some of Its demamls are for rights which we in the United States 
already possess—political rights, dthers are for demands which we do not 
jmssess, as, for instance, pro]Mtrtlonal representation. 

On the economic field, the .Socialist parlies In liuroiie are, ns a rule, consider¬ 
able in advance of the labor movement here in tlicir demands, for the simple 
vi'ason that lliey have accomplislied more lliati we have accomplished here. 
The cooperatlon'of Ihe Socialist iiarties with the trade unions is by no manner 
of means a no\el f<‘alure. It always lias existed and, In continental Europe, 
most of the trade unions were diri'cily created, organized, and called into life 
by the Socialist parlies. Tiie tlerman trade-union movement does not play a 
dominant part in the labor movement of tlermany. It is coordinated with the 
Socialist movement, excepi llial lliey organized social democracy. It Is some¬ 
what more aut horiiatlve in tlieir .Joint counsels. 

What else have yon there, Jlr. (iompers? Have yon any oilier questions that 
I have not answered? 

Mr. Ho.Mi'Kiis. 1 want to ask you—you say that tlie domands of Hie organized 
workers of llerniiiiiy are far in advance of lhe.se of tlie United States. Are 
(he material condili'ons of tlie working ]ieoiilc of tlermany liigtier and better 
tlmn (liev are in (lie I'niied States? 

Mr. Ifii.t.qrrr. I Hilnk Hioy are decidedly lieiter, in tluit they are more secure. 
1 iliiiik tlie worst feature of lalior conditions In Am<‘ri<'a is the insecurity of 

existence_tlic (|iies(ion of staliillly—and I ttiink Unit lias been largely ohviated 

in Horiminy llirmigli a coniiirehensive system of social insurance, wlilcli takes 
care of tlie'workers in case of sickness, in case of pornmnont disability, in case 
of aocident. and in case of old age. 

I also HiiiiK Hie problem of unemp'oynient is not ns aente among (lermnn 
workmen ns it is among American workmen. And, taking it all in all, I tidnk 
Hint Hie (lenimn workman Is consldernldy lietler olT Hum Hie American 

workman. , 

Mr, (loMin.iis. Supposing Hie reprosentali\es of Ihe Gorm.an workmen dis¬ 
agree wilii Hint view, would you Hdnk jou would liave cuu.se to revise your 

Judgment? , , , 

Mr, Hii i.qriT. No, sir; Hint alone would not cause mo to revise my Judgment, 
liecaii.se it would Imply tlmt Hiose American or tlerman labor leaders had a 
licHer knowledge of (he conditions of workers, hotli in^ tlermany and the 
United States, and until I could verify that I wiaild not revise my Judgment. 

Mr. OoMi'Eas. Have you read Mr. I.egien'.s liook, whlcli ho has recently 


pahlished? 

Mr. Iln.i.QT'TT. Formerly minister to the United SttUes? 

Mr. (ioMpr.Rs. As to tlie rights of (lernian workers, do you know Hiat meet- 
In,gs that are now being hold, when heUl In Germany, they must lie un<ler police 
authority? „ , , , , , 

>Ir. IliLUiuiT. Yes, sir; all poliHcal meetings of any kind, and It Is very 

objeettonnble, hut it is not halt as bud- 

Mr. Gompeks, Now, you are arguing xvith me. 


Mr. Hiu.quit, No, sir; I am answering, 

Mr OoMPEiis, I nm asking von as to the conditions In Germany. 

Mr, Hn,LQmT. It Is a broad question, Mr. Gompers, I can not always answer 


just so ns to please you. 

Mr. Gompers. If you do not answer at all- 

Mr, Hn.LQViT. Your question was about the conditions of the German work¬ 
men with referenc'e to tlie right of suffrage and free speech, was It not? 


Sir. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HiEi-quiT. My answer to that Is, that In Germany the workers, not ns 
workers but as cjtlzens, are subject to certain police supervision In all of 
their political meetings. And I say, with all that, they exercise on the whole 
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eroftOT frmlom of spccth and groator guaranty of soiairlly, for Germany has 
never lunl a case like Colorado or West Virginia or similar cases, 

Mr Gompkr.s Uo you know tliat in Germany any na'elings lield tliat they 
r)ennit no language to be sitoken at any meeting <itber limn the German 

'*".Mr"*HiLLQViT. I don’t think they know any other language but German. But, 
reallv, Mr. Gompers- 

Mr. (JuKfPKKH. I suppose tlmt wc, nil of us, can be facetious if we want to. 

Mr. Occasionally. 

Mr (JoMPKRs. But I a'^ked vou tills question: Wbotlau* it is a fact. 

Mr! IIu.i.itviT, I understand that the polb'e antliorlties, iirescnt at every 
nolitical meeting In tlormanv, have the right to close (he meeting In ca.se of cer¬ 
tain sav scddious utterances, and that for that purpose they must he familiar 
wltli the'language the si'oaker uses, and the jiolice have the right to prohibit 
the use of a certain language. , , 

.Mr. OOMI’KUS. I agree with you in your remarks as 1o I olorndo, hut 1 do not 
as to till' German jiroposition. Ik) .\ou know llial Ihc Gerinan Irade-unlons are 

forbidden hv law to deal will! any polllical (jucsilon? 

.Mr iliiioi IT. -Not tinv polllical (picstion. as far as my knowledge of It goes, 
which I miisl confess, is limilcd. 1 know thal llic Iradc-unions deal with 
lioliiic’al (jucstlons in Germany; llial they siipiiort Ihc Socialist I'lirly of l.er- 
niany oiriclally. 

.Mr. (lo.Mi'Kiis. I will ask you again, sir- 

.Mr. Iliii.iH'iT. -Mv answer is, 1 ilon't know. 

Mr GoMi’Kii.s. If, for insiance, I say to joii, sir. tliid quite recently the Ameri¬ 
can I'vdcratlon of Lalior iiskcil a reprcseidnihe of the German trade iiioveiiient 
lo transmit a comimmication for international iieacc to other couiitries and tiie 
olhcor of that orgam/.ation emdd not comply with llial rcqiiosi wlllioiil violating 
llm law and llircalcnlng llic existence of (lie orgain/alioii, do you regard Unit ns 
liheriles having 1.. larger attained in Germaii.v than in the Uiiltwl Stales’' 

Mr. lliii.oriT. I would not regard those Insianees as one of tlie parlleiilar 
lllierties to tlie eiti/ens of Germany liv any imiiiiier or means. 

Mr. (loMfiais. It would not lie an Infiiiigenieiit upon tlie liberty of the German 
workim 1 , the German l•lllzell'' 

.Mr. li: i.qui i'. It would he. 

.Mr. Go iri.iis. Siiiiposing I tell you Unit aeliially oeeurred? 

Mr. IIiiiqi iT. I should he very mm li interested. 

.Mr. Go.vii'i iis. I will led you that it did. 

Mr. Ilii.iqriT. I thunk you. . . ,, , , 

.Mr. Go.vfi‘ERs. In Geriiiany there is eonsiderahle Immigration from adjoining 
countries, particularly from Italy, surrounding eoijiilries, and, well, I think, 
coming Iroin the Italkans, tills last year or so. 'I’he poiiee liiivo nurtured tiiid en¬ 
couraged the strike breakers’ omplovcrs imported into (ierriiany, and by reason 
of the fact that the police have given lliem card permits, wliieh are riaiulred to 
he ivnevved perlodieallv, and when any one of llios<> men hceoraes coiivertod to 
the caiiso of the workmen in eoiitention llielr cards, pernills. are revoked and 
thev are deported to their eomilry. I'o vou seo fiie inlliieriee that would have 
uiioii the condition of tlie class si niggle among the workmen in Germany? 

Mr. IIii.t.in iT. Ves, sir; decidedly. ... . i,, 

Mr Gompiius Iiiasimieli as tlie speaking of a foreign language at any puhllc 
imVting is forliidden. do ,vou see tlie effect and iiilluenec It will have uyKin poor 
workmen vvlio liave been hroiight from one place to unotlier and Into (.ermany 
and ticid in that heniglited iiosition? 

-Mr. Hii.i.quit. I see that. Jlr. Goinpors. 

Mr. Gompers. You would not regard tliat ns a very great ll.erty? 

Mr. Hiu,quit. I would infer from tliat that tliey still have capitalists in 

*^Ylr*GoMPERS. Of course, that is conlriluitory to the statement; hut I supiiose 
we have not forgotten tliat fact—I don’t suppose we can he itcrmltted to forget 
tliat but if you will permit us to forget that fact; I do not want you, Mr. 
Hillouit to imagine tliat by niy questions I am making comparisons that are 
Imllvkiuous to aW other country, or that I am purblind or do not 
the wrongs or the outrages eommittod liere, but I would ask you, as the repre- 
wntaUve the a" hrized representative, of the Soelallst Party, to tear In mind 
tot wten you a^ak of greater liberty and tetter conditions of the German 
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■workman as the result of the inovement of Gennany's workmen that you ought 
to have these facts In mind, anil I ask you wliether you have? 

Mr. HiLLQtJiT. I have this In niln<l, that when I spoke of better conditions It 
was the question of material conditions. That ■was what you asked. When 
you go into the point of political Inslltutions and political liberty you deal with 
ITussla, which Is a kingdom, end Germany, which is an empire, and the United 
Slates, which is a republic. Rut I do wish to reiterate that statement, that 
wllh tlie Socialists’ rtqirt'sentallves In the Ueichstng, 111 of them, and the 
Socialist trade-unions In Oernmny, during such particular outrages as we had 
here—and 1 do not have to mention them again—could not have occurred In 
Germany. That is all. 

Mr. Gompkks. Havtui't they occurrol In Germany? 

Mr. Hn.i.quir. They have not. 

Mr. OOMPICSS. The right of meeting Is forbidden, and the workmen yield; 
when thev do that tlioro is no conlllct? 

Mr. lIiu.QUiT. They have not kllkd women and children In Germany, and 
the Government of (lernainy has not toloraleil it; hut when there Is a rude 
alleaipt on tho part on some soldiers upon one crippUsl hurgonian, th<' entire 
mdlon sbxKl against them, and the Socialist faction in the Reichstag brought 
al«)ut almost the solution of that suh,ioct. 

Mr. GoMPEng. The incident to which you refer has an entirely different ap¬ 
plication, and was a pnldk' olllclal and not a workman. 

Mr. Ilii.i.iiUiT. \ slioomakor. 

Mr. Gompkks. Isn't this tho fact, that In tho Unitod Stntos, the -n^orkman 
having become impregrmUsi wilti the fumlnmonlal prlnciplos of liherty, propose 
to exert those rights anil, ns c-ompansl to the willingness of workmen of other 

countries, to yield rallior Ilian to assort- 

Mr. IIii.i.Qiu'r. It Is not a fact, because the workmen you refer to. Ihc work¬ 
men wn have in mind, h;n-e not had time to hoeome Impregnated with any so- 
called habitual American spirit. They were Rohemians, Hungarians, Ilalians, 
and Austrians of all kinds, a very short time In the counlry. Tho attitude of 
tlio mililla they liegnn rosontlng wht'ii they began holng Imrnoil alive and 
cluhhwl to death. 

Mr. Gompkks. Thoro is nolhing in rosenting a wrong and an oulrnge. 

Apart from the estahlishnieat of the cooporutlve commonwealth wherein does 
tho puriioses of yoiir inovenK'nt differ jiraclically fnan the social reform movo- 
ment which is carrying oal corrections and iniprovomonts on the present social 
system, with the idm of complete social Jastlce, and n maximum of possible 
liberty and happiness for maidiind, such as the American laiior inovement? The 
.American trade untem inovomnit, the .Amonmn Ftslorallon of Labor? 

Mr. lIii.i.qi'iT. Mr. GomiHWS, I have not Ins-n trying to osinhllsh any dif¬ 
ferences betvi'ccn Ihe Socialist movcmcnl and the labor movoiiH-nt. Gn Hie con¬ 
trary, it .sooms to mo, you tmvo liwii trying to ostaldlsli tlioni and vainly, 'riie 
Socialists Si’s; a dilTerence In degree only, but Ihoy see absolutely no antagonism 
lielu'ecn Hie ncHvilies of Hie .Socialist movement and Hie lalior moveiiieiit, or 
economic movomont. Gn Hie contrary, I want yen to understand they claim 
that Hiey go very well liaiid In liniid; Hint eacli of tliem can exist and thrive 
with the support of Hie otlier, and we are iierfis’Hy willing to lend our part of 
Hio support, Mr. Gomix-rs. Wliatevor little criHolsm wo have of leaders or 
mi'tliiMls arc purely in Hie uaiure of frtoiidly crilicism, and we are' not heis\ or 
anywhere else, to criHeize the organized labor movement of this country, 
partleularly as ngiiinsi Hie piililic at large. We oorisider them ns part of Hio 
labor niovemeid, and consider ourselves ns a part of the labor inovement. 

Now, Mr. Gompers, permit me to say tills—may I, Mr. Chairman? 

Clialrmnn W.m.su. If it is any statement oilier than a question, I wlsli you 
■would defer it uuiil sucii time ns you take tlie witness staml. Mr. Gompers.- 
Mr. Gompkks. Wliat is your opinion, Mr. Uillquit, upon Hie general strike for 
the subversion of tlie present sy stem? 

Mr. Hiuxjrrr. I tlmik it is Utopian. I don’t tliiuk il la a foasiiile or realiz¬ 
able proposition at all. 1 Hiliik that whenever tho workers of this country are 
ready to go Into a general strike In order to diange Hie general system, they 
will be Intelligent enough and sulliclently organized to change the sysletu 
directly by leij^atlve methods. 

Mr. GoMP«ats. Legislative methoils? 

Mr. Hu.r.qCTT. If they arc .strong enough to win out liy a general strike, they 
will be strong emmgh to take lioid of Hic machinery of Government and produce 
that cliange of sj¥tcm without any general strike. 
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Ur. OoMPERS. What do you uipan by lojihlutlon—iho onactniont of l«w? 

Mr. Hiu.QviT. The enactment of a law, a decree, an ordlnaiu'e, or any otlier 
mandate wlihdj cun be executed. 

Mr. (loMPEius. KxproprlutinR property of all wlio may liold it to the Uovern- 
inent or tlie cooperative ('onmuuiwealtli. 

Ur. IIiLi.(iUiT, I have not said, “ Expropriate.” It may be a (piestion of pur¬ 
chase. 

Ur. Gompehs. Well, say—take hold- 

Ur. JIin.QViT (Internii>t]n;;i. Take hold—take C(»ntrol and possession <>f. 

Mr. Gompkrs. Well, by revolution? 

Mr. lIii-iouiT. Oh, I suppose it vouhl I'robnbly be culksl a revrdutlou any¬ 
how, but It may l>e a very [)eacolul one, I don’t know. 

ilr Gompkks. I»y conliseutioiiV 

Mr. HiLLQUiT. Not as we are lneliue<l at present. At luvsent we are In the 
market for bujin;; out the c:ij»iln!ists. 

Mr. (ioMCEUH. Hy comi>ensntiou? 

Mr. IliLLociT. r>y eoiu}HUisation. However. apUri. Mr. Gomixu's, 1 do not 
RUarantiM' the acts of the next j:eneralion. I'lie capilnlisls liecojiu* very 
naughty and the iHMipie may lu'canie veiy displeased widi them, and may take 
thing's, just as we took the ne;rro shne.s from the owners. 

Mr. tjo.ui'hits. You have an idea that the takiuj; imglit I'e for eompensatlon? 

Mr. Ilii.i.Qi IT. Mi;,dit he; ves 

Mr. tioMiMiK.s. Have >ou an idea iiow such a proposition eouhl he llnaneed? 

Mr. UiLLQUiT. How it could be tiiiauced? We haven't reached tliat iioint 

yet. Ml-. Gumpers- 

Mr. Gomi’Ku.s (mterrupllna). >-o. 

Mr. llii.uii’iT (continuing;). I suiip<*sc tliut if paid, It will be paid by some 
Government .securities. 

Mr. Gompku.s. I tlnnk-'l take it that you are not in favi>r of wluit Is gen¬ 
erally known by tlie capitalists as State .six-ialism—Stale Socialism? 

Mr. HiJ.i.guiT. Yes; I am not. 

Mr (b).viPEUs. Not even as a slc|) towaid a ileiuocratlc svH-lali.sm? 

Mr. lliLi.i)UiT. Why. if it were Slate soliali'^m, it would not be u step toward 
democi‘iti<* socialism? 

Mr. ‘fi'WPKus. I’nder socialism, are not lb(‘ inv.scnt diffenmceM within Hie 
socialist partie.s in tlie I'mted Stales sl^nulicaut of fatal dllt’erences in the 
manusemeiit of a revolutionized socieli ? 

Mr. IliLCc^rn. No; not fatal dilTereiices, ]\Ir. Gompers. We liave s<mio dif¬ 
ferences of oiunlon witliin tlie Socialist Party, sonu'times lively ones. 1 lioi>e 
you ituve them in the American Feileratiou of I.uIhu*. Put we, nevertheless, 
munaue to keep our organization to work for a common purpose. 1 presume 
there will be stromr ililfereiiees of opinion, ami some lights, even umler social¬ 
ism. Theia? liave been in tlie Americuu Fe*ienition of Labor. I slmuld not want 
it to lie otherwise. 

Mr. tJoMPKUs. 1 mi'an as to lilierty. I'mler socialism will tliere l>e liberty of 
individual action, and liberty of eluuce of oeeuputiou and liberty of refusal to 
work ? 

Mr. lln.ix^riT. Plenty of it. Mr. (bunper.s. 

Mr. Gompeks. 1 lake it tliut ,\ou liave no ajipreheasion tliat under the demo¬ 
cratic management of socialism, the admiuistrators could or would attempt to 
exploit tlie workers umler them, ami one s<'t of laborers would exploit anotlier 
set; the lazy olhee liohlers, fiie industrious artisans; the stroni: and bolder, 
tlie weaker ami more iiioilest ones; nml the failures, the economically successful. 

Mr. UiLLQUiT. Why, 1 think there will be .some aliuses of some kind appear. 
Even under socialism men will still remain human, no doubt. But I think, Mr. 
Gompers, we have everv reason to believe that they will 1»e very small and 
slight, as compared to present abuses, for tlie system is based on a greater 
democracy aiul self-government, and provUles for ineuus of reimsly; and fur¬ 
thermore. there is no great Incentive to corruption such us we have under capi¬ 
talism and private gain. 

Mr. Gompkrs. In the event that the cooperative commonwealth sliouhl Im» 
estabiisheil, taking It for granted for the sake of the question, that It is |>ossible. 
it would mean or have for its present purtiose, the highest material and social 
and moral improvement of the con<iltlou of the workei“s attainable at that time, 
would It not? 

Mr. HiLLQtTT. I think so. 
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.Air. And would there bo any higher aim after that Is established? 

Air. Hii./gcir. Oil, there would be plenty more. There will be new aims 
corning every day. 

Air. Oo.MpKKs. Sti/I more? 

Mr. IIii-u^ufT. Still further. 

Mr. Gomoeks. Still higher? 

Mr. Hii.LQi'iT. Still higiu‘r. 

Mr. Gompku.s. Now, if tlait is so, Isn’t it a fact that it Is not at all a goal but 
simply a transitory ideal? 

Mr. rin.LQriT. Sur**; it is our present goal, and it is transitory. There will 
be a forward movement to-morrow. 

Mr. Go.mi'Kuh, In otiu'r \sords, you think e\en if Unit etmdition of affairs 
should be possible, It, bko tlie i-onditions of to-day, is transitory and eou- 
tlnuully tending toward improvement? 

Mr. Hii.i.iiriT. Sure enongli. 

Mr. Gompeus. And not a goal? 

Mr. Ifii.rQriT. Not an nltimate goal. Thore is no sncli thing as an ultimate 
social goal. 

Air. (lOMi’Kus. In the so« iaIi'->t "-(alo. would you have eadi worker rewarded 
by tlie full product of his labor, or by an apportionment of the product accord¬ 
ing to his demands? In <*Uu‘r words, would the rule be, to each accoriling to his 
tleeds, (►r to each acc(»rdlng to liis mssls? 

Mr. llii.t.QtUT. I tliiuk neither, stru-tiy speaking. I don’t suppose his socialist 
regime would at once and very radically eliange esiablislied conditions. I 
think It would have to grow up and lie luiiit up on tlie existing basis. And I 
think it would largoly lie a ipio'-tmii of salaries and wages, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, in iiroportkm to tiu' usid'uliu'ss of the workers—all of them greater than 
to-day, because it would inelmli' the jiroiUs to llu' workers. 

Air. Gomi'kk.s. So, as a mattiT of fact, then, if the cooperative common 
wiMiltli is not a goal, is not an luul, then why term it socialism, and why not 
b'luii it the ordinary, natural deM'lopimuit of tlie human rnei' to a iiigher an<l 
belter state of society? 

Mr. llii.i.QTH’. We do rerm it tlie ordinary and natural ilevelopment of the 
human lame to tlie point of sociali''iii. In other words. Mr. (Jomjiers. you divide 
I lie history of mankind pretty arhitranly into certain jieriods. You say tlie 
jieiioil of s!a\ery, tlie iKuiod of femlalisin. the tnudod o^ eatiitullsm. Now we 
foresee (he next s((‘p in de\eloiinieiU, lalletl tlie period of sticlalism. You can 
not draw a line of demarkutlon wluu'e it starts out or where it \anishes. It is 
certainly not permanent. There will ho soimUliing superior to that some time. 
In tho iiieaniime eviu'y stage of <le\olopment is superior to the preceding stage; 
and liy tin* same token captlali<ni is Mipenor to foudnlism. Socialism is 
suiHU’lor to capitalism. That is all. 

Mr. (loMChit.s. You simjily apply it as a term. 

Mr. lliiioriT. Sure—a loriii denoting- 

Mr. Gompfu.s (interrupting). And not an end. 

Mr. Ifii.i.Qi IT. Not an ultimate end in social de\elopment; no. 

Ghairmaii Walsh. Any memhers of the eoimnission desire to ask Mr. IIill- 
qnit any questions? 

Gommissiomu’ Uai.iard. I should like to ask him a question or two. 

(’hainnan Walsk. Mr. Ibillaial, Mr. Ililiquit, woiiltl like to a'-k you some 
questions. 

(’omiiii''Sioner Uai.lard. You were speaking of the conditions of socialism 
and of (ho workers under it being different from the present. If we had a» 
ideal coiiditliiii of socialism, woiihl not llnwe he soim^ of the people who would 
be workers, some of the people wlio would still be mnuagers, under any condi¬ 
tion of soeialisni? 

Mr. Hii i.qi ir. 'fhey would all bo w’orkors and some would be engage<l in the 
lunnngement and suinnwislon and some in the manual work and some in the 
mental work. No doubt there would be a division of functions. 

Commissioner Uali.akd. lUit you would not allow any, no matter what their 
<ll\isl(m was, to acquire or have any larger division of the advantages tlian the 
lowest worker? 

Mr. linxQViT. Well, I would not put it that way. We would not permit any¬ 
body to enjoy a workless income iiy virtue of his private ownership of the tool 
wliich society needs for its \v<‘aUh production, for it is certainly recognized that 
our human natur^. Is dlversitled and that we have different aptitudes and 
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different abilities, and the work would eertainly lie orpiiuzed mid functloiia 
divided. 

Cmninlssloner lUr.LAno. And ilifferent rewards? 

Mr. Hii.LouiT. And different rewards, no doubt, for some time. 

Oommlsslouer ItAi.ijVUD. You spoke this inornlii!' of Ibe .\ineriomi I’lsleratlou 
of Labor and of Its beiUK somewliat antiquatiHl In Us nietbods. L'oubI you, in 
a sbort time, tell us wbat cbaiiKes you would .stifrgest tliiit should eonie over the 
Ainerb-an Federation of Labor in order to make it more suitable to Ibe needs 
of the present time? 

Mr. IliLi.iiUiT. I think those ebantres are eominp; anyhow. The ehanpe.s, to 
my mind, are these: The teiidenelcs, whh'h were shown very dlstlnetly and also 
recognized by the American I’ederatlon of Labor, toward clo.ser alliance and 
ainalaainatlon of kindred trnde.s and crafts in one. 1 Ibink the political atti¬ 
tude of the American Fislerallon of Labor Is anolher. I Ibink Ibe .American 
Federation of Labor does not take advantaae of the yreat inherent political 
powers resllns wilbin that organization: and I Ibink by Ibrowini,' it after one 
cblinera or anoilier and liy followliif: Ibe policy, ubalever It N, of )mnlshinj{ 
friend.s and rewanlinj: enemies, dissip.aU's a yood deal of (be very "real power 
vvbich oraanlzeil workers of all counlrle.s can have; and I think tlie direction 
of fnrilier progress in Ibe American Federiilion of Lalior lies lust In Ibis irreater 
solidarity in tbeir oraanizuilon, greater and close alllliatlon of allied bodies, and 
political independents. 

I'omnii.ssioner 11 viniLviAN. I want to ask a question or two Ihere, Mr. 
IFilIqult. It has been partially asked by ilir. ISallard, but 1 did not quite get 
the answer. Isn't it inevitable that some men. who have .superior mentalily 
and driving fone, will always go ahead of oilier men? .\nd if that is ,so, bow 
are you going to prevent the capitali.st class lorging to (be front and getting 
into power? 

Mr. llii.i.qrn'. Mrs. Ilarriniim, there is no ob.(eetioii to a person of supiu'lor 
qiialily or merit gelling abcad of (be man of inferior quality or merit, or getting, 
say, a larger reward or coinpensatlon. The Socialisis' objection Is lo the men 
of inferior qualily or intellect or of no intelleet gelling abend of Ibe brainy 
man by reason of his ownersbii) of tlie toids, by reason of capital. You take 
lo-ilay, a. V kind of a )ierson who hiipiiens (o be lucky enoiigb to be born to 
vvealih an.i who inberlts a good deal of stoi ks and bond.s; be may be devoid of 
any brains, of any intellect, but will get a princely income neverllieless, vvbereaa 
perhaps a foreniiin or ciirclaker or some eniplovce may be a very mneb wiser 
man and jet get a mere iiittance. Tliat is the Socialists’ objection. 

I'oniini.ssloncr Hviniivrvx. Then you do not objc<t to (lie whole capitalist 
eliis.s—only to Individuals of the class vvlio are vveallliy? 

Mr. Hii.i.qnx. ,Vo; we object to the capitalist ilass, for that cin.ss derives Us 
Income without work from the ownersbip of capital. If any member of the 
ciipitiilist class can render useful services to society be is entitled to compen¬ 
sation for such services; but we object to any conipensation being given to 
liiin for Ins good fortune of being horn to wealib and gelling dlvidcnd.s, whether 
he Is gwd or bad, capable or incapable, produclive or otherwise. 

(’oniniis.sloner Lennox. Mr. llillqiiil, I want ,voii to answer a question a little 
more elaborately than you have, or thiiii I have understood you. I iinderstoiMl 
.vou to say that the conilug of Soeialisni must be Ibroiigb growth, Ibrougb evo- 
iutiou, through the development ef the huinan niee to bigber and better eoii- 
ditieiis, and that they must atlain bidler eondil Ions, so far as their industrial 
life Is eoneorned, and social life, iiiid tbeir mental activlly. 

Mr. Hii.i.qun’. Y'e.s, 

(lomndssioner Lennon. Then you do not believe In the theory that you must 
grind a mail’s nose lo the extreme before be will rebel and help to bring abont 
iietter conditions? 

Mr, Hiu.qvit. I!y no manner of means; just (bo contrary. 

Cominbssloner Lennon, Has that not bism the (lioory expressed by a very 
large number of soeiali.sts up to recent times? 

Mr. Hn.Lqrrr. It Is not. The disliiigulsblng feature between the Socialists, 
or as we term It more accurately, the Social DemiKTats, and the Anarchists Is 
that the Anarchists adoiit ns tbeir motto, “The worse the belti'r.” Wbcrea.s the 
Socialists’ motto Is, “ The better the better.” 

Commissioner Baij.abd. I would like to ask you. If you please, one other 
question. As I gather, you want the tools to be owni'd by the commonwealth. 
Would you allow any man by his own efforts to ucijulre property and allow 
him to enjoy the use of that himself? 
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Mr. IIijLLQUiT. Yes. 

Comnil.ssloner U.ii.lasd. lA'ouId you require tli.ut Ills clilldren should start out 
tlie same as any other person’s chlhlren or would you allow him to pass on his 
dollars and cents that he had acquired. 

Mr. Hillquit. In other words, would we allow inheritance under Socialism? 
rersonally I think wo probably would. Understand I have no warrant to 
siieak lor the future, but under Socialism there would be no private ownership 
of productive processes, Industrie.s, machinery, or any means of exploiting a 
fellow man. There would be private ownership only in the means of con¬ 
sumption and enjoyment. And .society at larn'e is not very much concerned 
whether you consunie your consuinable commodities in a year or preserve them 
for to years later or pa.ss them down to your children so loiiK as there is no 
possibility for the exploitation of your lellow men by the ownership of the social 
tool—of the instruiiieiit of labor—so loiif;, I do not see anything in the .Socialist 
proitram that would iirohibit the use and enjoyment of simple articles and 
the transmission of them to posterity. 

Commissioner C.vuuutson. i\lr. lldlquit, >i.nir theory is, then—I want to get 
myself straiahteinal- 

Mr. llii.i.qi iT. (let It. 

Commissioner (l.Miumso.s. In reaard to tins question started by Mrs. Ilarri- 
man. your theory is tiiat it wmiid be impossilde under the system to misuse 
the nbihly to aedinmlale. Is Hint it? 

Mr. llii.i.qtiT. Yes, sir; tliat is to- 

Mr. CoMi'iiKs (inicrruptin!;). In otlier words, the incentive would be gone 
for dishonest exiiloltallon? 

Mr. llii.i.qi IT. lOxactly; dislionest exidoitallon or exploitation of any kind. 
It might be accumulation in conMimalde articles. 

Commissioner C.MiitKTSoN. I was simply accenting exploitations with the 
other adjective. 

Chairman Walsh. The commi.sssion will now stand adjourned until to¬ 
morrow morning at Id o'clock and will meet in tlie aldermanic cliamiRu-, the 
room Immediately east of lids. 

(Thereniiou. at 1.11.') p. m. of 'rhursduy. May 21, tlie proceedings were ad¬ 
journed until Friday, May 22, Wl 1, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 


Nkw Yoiii; City, .Ifn?; 2!, tUL'i—lO a. m. 

rre.sent: Chnlrmnn Walsh, Commissioners l.ennon, Garret.son, O'Connell, Ual- 
lanl, IMano, and llarriman. 

Ciiairmun Wii.sii. The commission will please come to order. All rigid, Mr. 
Counsi'l, we art' ready to proceed. 

Mr. Tuo.mi’so.v. I believe tlie wlltu's,s, Mr. lliilquit ks not here. 

Chairman W.M.sti. We etui not wait for liim. Just have Mr. Gomim-s take 
a seat and exaiiiiiie 1dm. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Gompers here? 

Mr. Gomwsus. Vos. 

TESTIMONY OF HE. SAMUEL OOMPEES. 

Mr. Thompson. For tlie purposes of tlie record, give us your name, address, 
and oocu|iatloii. 

Mr. Gomi'Kks. Samuel Gompers, iirosideut of the American Federation of 
Labor, residing in tlie city td’ New Vorlt; lieatltiuarli'rs of tile American Federa¬ 
tion of I.alior are at tVasliington, 1>. C. 

Mr. Thompson. How long, Mr. Gompers, hate you lieeii president of the 
American Feileratioii of l.iiiior? 

Mr. GoMPKiis. Tlie .Viiieriean Federation of Lalwr was formt'd In ISSl in 
Pittsburgh, when I was oleeled its llrst vice president, tind, wltli the exception 
of two terms, 1 have been president of tlie ^American Federation of Labor from 
that time. 

Mr. Thomp.'mjn. Mr. Goihimts. wtiat trades, generally speaking, does the 
American Federation of I.abor include? 

Mr. Gompers. It covers practically the field of Industry throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Thompson. And there are no limitations as to membership in It on the 
part of any bodpof workers? 
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Mr. Gompebs. There Is none. Tiie only requlrei]ient» In so far as tlie 
American Ftxlcralion of Uibor is concerned, is that it shall tK‘ couiposcnl of 
wtige earners. 

Mr. Thompson*. If you can, Mr, Oomiws, I would like tou to state the 
trades which are, as a matter of fact, atlillated, and if you cun not, I would 
like to have you submit at some lime that to the o«u«missl(uj in wriittm form. 

Mr. Gompebs. I have it in print, sir. The American Fo<loratlon of Luhi>p 
print a directory of all tlie or;:uiiizations alllllated t«) It and a li.^t of iho 
ortranizntions which are not amimte<l but which are rej;arde<l hy the American 
Federation of Laluu* as having; coniiinon luilli'les and common indiry, even Ihoiijrh 
unaflUiated. I sjiall in a moment <»r two submit to you a copy of that directory 
for sucli i)urposos as you imiy desire. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. GomixTs, what l.s the form of llie organization of the 
American Fodci’atiou of Labor? 

Mr. Gompers. The American Fe<]cratu*n of Labor, as its name iinplb's, is a 
f(M|eratlon. It is not, as it is often ndMakenl,\ eatlisi, an orpinizalion, l)ut a 
federation. It is a federation of orKunizaiions, eacli of whieh has its (ovn fjov- 
ernnieiil, determined by its o\mi nmis and reipiirements, tlie r(‘sult of the 
exix'riimce of tlie memiiers of liie organization; and thl.s ri^hi, as in tlio 
l)ep:imiint;, has boi'n jiroclaimed and has i>een adhered to as consisieiitly ns 
possible* in tile history of the American FiMleralion of Lnl'or. The fiNlerntiou 
lias no part except that winch is yielded and concedetl by the orjianizations 
which make up the federal Ion. 

Mr. Thompson, lias the Federation of Labor got a (oustitution. su <-a!led, 
or any nriicles or organization? 

Mr. Go.mPICKS. It lias. 

Mr. Thompson. Jla\e you tiiose iireseiil, Mr. Geinj>ers? 

Mr. GoMPfiiBs. I have, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would >ou mind Ki\lntr a copy to tlie <*oniinisslon? 

Mr. (iOMPEkS. Vi^ry ghul to iinnd you one, now, sir. Jt is the cmisl iluthm 
as amended and ndojihsl at last convention of tin* American Federation of 
Labor at Sealllo, November, DVd. 

Mr. Thompson. I will ask ila* slenoKrapher to mark this “(loniiK'rs Lxlnbit 
No. 2.” a - Kxhliiit No. 1 will lie a list o1 liie atliliafed )>odies. 

(Goin])ers Kxhiblt No. 2, liooklet entillisl “('onsiitutmn of the American Fed- 
erntioii of LalHir ” as ailopted at the thirtv-tlnrd annual convention held at 
Seattie, Wash., NoA’cmlier 1022, IbKk Avas snhmilied in iirinied form.) 

Mr. Gompers. T can now, sir, i:i\e you n list of tlie alVdiated or;'anlzations. 
Tht*r<‘ are 110 national tind international unions. There are, industrially, live 
departnuuits. Then* are 42 State federations of labor. There are 0211 city 
central bodies or local city feihTation.s of the local trade.s-unlons in the city 
or town, and there are Gt2 local trade and federateti unions. «lirectly n(la<‘lie<! 
to tlio American Federation of Labor as local unions, and whoso* chartered 
existcna^ to the Anx'rienn Federation of Labor Mill continue so Ion;;—until 
the time that there lias been a sufiicient numlier of etn'li jiartienlar cnihn;; 
or trade, so that a national union may be formed from thc'^e locals am! sid up 
In business as a soverelcn eiuity in the Irmle or the calling or (be industry 
covonxl by tliose local unions. I band you liere, sir, a copy of tliis directory, 
Issued on January 12, ]h14, containiri;; tlie nnni(*s and ftd<lrcssi‘s of tlie execu¬ 
tive oflicers of either the national trade-union, the department, the State 
federation, the central body, or tlie Iwai and ledera! labor unions. 

Mr. Thompson. I p:ive tliis to tlie steno;;raplier and ask to have it marked 
“Gompei'S Kxhiblt No. 1.” 

(Goinpcrs Kxbibit No. 1, booklet entith'd “List of Ori^anlzations Atliliated 
with tlie American Federation of Lalmr,” dated January 12, 1011, was sab* 
tnittCHl in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Gompers. how does the organization of the American 
Federation of Lnlxir express ils<df? Does It hH\e a convention, or has It got 
otflcers? 

Mr. Gompers. It has. 

Mr. Thompson. What convent ion does it hold and what officers has it? 

Mr. <loMt*EBS. The conventions are held annually, and have f*)r many years 
been held lu the month of November of each year. The officers eonslsf of a 
president, eisflit vlc*e preslilents, a secretary, and a treasurer, the H officers con- 
stitutinR the executiv-e council. 

Mr. Thompson. What jurisdiction and authority <l(>os the convention have? 
Xs It the suiireme lawmaking body of the federation? 
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^fl\ (/owl'KKS. It Ifi, to the fullest limit; niul yet Nio JiinitatioDS of the 

nu/horif>' fliKl power ('on(‘(‘(ie(/ fo t/je IV-c/eniiiojj hy (he constituent or federated 
ffovereiffn or^^aiiizatloiis. If I nt.i.v he perinitted to use the nijiiHe that we have 
foriiHMl our American Kederatioii of Iaif)or jwactically after tiie raake-up of the 
C.j.vernment of S\utos, lH>tU lu Its Federal Jurisdiction and within 

tlio Federal limitations the Stale sov«'}eij:rdy and preroffutlve and rlttht and the 
Federal (iovernnu'iU, oxercisin;; only such powers as are coneedetl to the United 
Slates hy tlie States. 

Mr. T^o^^l'soN. The rijiht of secession, Mr. Gompers, however, remains with 
the local unl(m, does It not? 

Mr. (lOMiojts. With the alTHlated unions. 

Mr. Tmomi'.^om. Willi the uiniinfcd- 

air. GoMPKas (iidiMTuiitini;). Wilh llie alTiliatod unions. No one can ques¬ 
tion the locjil ri;;ld wilhin liu' pHlerathm of an organization to secede or with¬ 
draw. Tliere is a moral ohhpilion, a si»irit of onmuraderie, u spirit of patriot¬ 
ism, a spirit of (‘hdeusorinti to he ol mutual assistance. 

Air. 'I'lioMesoN. In ca'^e, Mr. (lompers, of Ihe si'cession of an International 
union wliicli lias l)e<‘n alMliated widi llie American Federation of Ijahor, are 
any co(‘rcivi' mi'a'^uros adopted h.\ tlie American Federullon of Labor to keep It 
N\lihlM tlie federullon or to main' it rerall tlie secession? 

Mr. GoMcnu.s. I «Ud nol calch the <iuestion. 

Mr. 'riioMi'soN. In case of th(‘ wltlidruwal or secession of an international 
union wliich lias liemi alliliatcd ^\itll liu' American Federation of Labor, are any 
coershe meiiiods usimI liy tlie American Feileralion- 

Mr. CoMi'i'.Ks (inlerruptinL'). None, sir, 

Mr. 'I'lioMPsoN (coiiimuinj^)- 'fo c.mse the international union to withdraw 
Its secession? 

.Mr. (toMi'Kiis, Nolle, sir. As a malter of fact, the AVesiern Fe<lm'ation <if 
Miners, for instame, withdrew from llie American Federation of Labor al)Out 
18h(». 'riiore were many elVorts, many sim";,a‘slion made to inive local unions 
lK‘loi];din; to tlu‘ \\'<‘stcrn 1‘A‘derailoii of Miiu'rs to become iiart of llu* American 
Federation of lailKU* as lo<‘ai unions. Not onl.\ was that discourajied, hut the 
l>roposal \\as repmliated. And that Is (;<pially true with national ori;aiii'/allons 
whicli are not aliiliated to tiie American Federation of l.tilior. Tiie oldi^nition 
lliat we h'ol is that It oii'Xlit to he Die duly of evmw wa^'eworkiT to lu'loiijt to the 
union of his trade or his eaiiimi:, and tlial if is the duty of a local union or a 
trade or eallin;t to hehm^ to llie national or intmaiational union of tliat trade 
and callimt, and that it is e<[nally the mm-a! duty of every or;;anized liody—bona 
ti'!<‘ organized body—of workmen to ladona: to tlie Ameri<‘an Feileratioii of 
Lalior; hut as to coersive methods, they are not omployiMl. 

Mr. Tiiomcsox. Wliere an iiiieniatloiial union, Mr. Gompers, has joined the 
Ameiican Feileration of Labor ami at tlie cmiveiUiou resolutions are pussisl 
relatin'; to tlie trade of tliai intm’imliomd union, and the interiuitlonul union 
vefiiM's to carry out llie order of the convmitiou, wiiat Is iloiic then? What 
power lias llie American Feileration of l-alior? 

Mr. Gomckks. U has iu> powers to enforce Its jml^rment. Tliore Is but one 
instance that I recall hi winch an or^canizalion, havinjx n^wecHl hi advance to 
j'lmie liy tlie decision of tiie exeiadive council sitting; as a liourd of arbitration— 
that is, to alil'lo hy tlio decision remlm'cd by tlie council in a dispute between 
llu-iii and two otlier or;;anizatlons, and tlion wlieu llie decision was rciuleml 
atralusi it h refused to alilde. U was ilien decided tlmt the organization’s 
charter or Its <-har(ered relations witii the American Federation of Labor 
would cense, and it did upon a certain date, and it did so cejise; but the organi¬ 
zation in a year after realhliated \ipmi a declaration by tbe convention to 
tlmt eft'oet. 

Mr. Tiiomi'.so.v. And the only actual power outside of moral pow’er that the 
A. F. of L. lias is tlie power of expulsion from mmnborship; is tlmt rijtht? 

Mr. Gompeiis. From niemlier.ship in the American Federnllon of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. In the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. And I oimht to say, sir, that that can only be accom¬ 
plished wlien upon roll call at the convention of the American Filtration of 
Labor two-tldrds of the vote are cast hw sucii revocation of charter or dls- 
nssociatlon of that organization from the federation. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Gompers, you have sjmken about the moral force of the 
American E^eratlon of T.abor and the allied orjranlzatlona. Have jou found 
that to be ^ective In the deallntrs of tlie international union, one with another? 

Mr. Gompers. The most effective of any Influence and power. As a matter 
of tact, the exi)erleuce of the men in our movement has shown one fact stand- 
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Ing out In bohl relief, tiiat every nioveineiit of workmen wliich has been nia<le 
and having a system of government by wideh power, force, compulsion are 
nttenipU'tl to be praciiced It has aroused the resentment ami repudiation and 
dissolution, wliich tlie ofTort to exist us a moral force u]>on the doings of men 
and of women has exercise<l a magniticent inllnence. In other words, they are 
just human beings. And when men are told that they must <lo something ut 
tlie peril of their organlzHl existence, or lliey must do smmihing at the perl! 
of tlieir personal existence, there is a spirit anmsed in iiu'ii to say, “I shall 
try to do the very <‘ontrary to that }o\i command me i(» do.” If nam are np- 
pcakMl to, tlielr beltfi* judgment, tla ir lauUM* fci'lmg. lo ri-:hicous <-nurse and 
conduct, they are more ready to yield niul <lo the Ix^sf that llu'y can. 

Mr. Thomi'so.v. Mr. (loniiHuvs, it is tiue tliat, nndm* ilu* law ol the land no 
man. a mcmlM*r of no organl/atlon. li.ts a riglii lo toici* amulier to tahe a cer¬ 
tain aclion, in a c(‘rtain actmn. Kni that 1 say that no trud<‘-nnlon 

has a legal right to for<-c a mcintier to ua> on a siriKi', f<<r instam'oV 

Mr. (lo-Mi’Kits. It has not. 

Mr. TiioMi’soN’. iiie sole foiee. Ilien, Hi.it any organl/atiim in tins country 
bas —yonr.s, as well as others—is ilu‘ moral loiae upon i( ^ i>ieinlKM-s to t.ahe <‘(>n- 
eerted action; isn’t tliat true? 

Mr. (lo.Mi’KU.s. Yes, sir; it N. 

Mr. 'J'no.MI’.soN'. And that that rule a]>plles in evcr\ iilni'O ol lalior organiza¬ 
tion, ami jiaidicularly in vmir organizaiiou? 

Mr. (lOMCKUS. TariI(ailarly, in the rederalion. 

Mr. Tiio-MI’soN. You ha\i‘ siHikea. Mr. CoiniKa-s. of (ho ollhaa-s and exocutlve 
council, 1 heiawe, of the Aima icaii federation of l.al>or. ^ on lane told of its 
memhersliip. M'hat are its powers? 

Mr. (loMi’hus, They are an e\ecuti\e commitH'e, an administrative committee, 
if ymi please, for the [airpove <»f <arr\ia;; inio elfe<'l the conclusions reached at 
tlie ceri\(‘nlions, ami to taK<‘ such iniiialhe in regard to any matter, partlcn- 
hirlv legKlatlon upon whu h the convention lia«I not an op]iorluiii1,\ (o expre.ss 
itself; to be helpful In any ami in e\er- way to any splic'n^ of human activity 
contributing to tlic ]irot(M-iion, tlie Imneiit, the welHire of the jicople, and par- 
timilariy of wage earners. 

Mr. d'h 'Mi’sox. Ai’c the powers of this council sc| forth? 

Mr. ' US. Yes, ; in the coustii ut ion, a <»'i)V <d wliicli I lianded you. sir. 

.Mr. Thoocson. Now. .Mr. (lompiu's, in a trcneral wav, if >ou kmov, what Ifl 
the total meinl'er'.hip of (lie unions alhhated or rcih.TUled wiili the American 
IH’deratlon of l.al>or? 

.Mr. (hiMimas. In the n'port which t]»e executive council of Hie American Fe<l- 
eratl(»n of Labor siiliimttcd to th<* Seattle convt-iuion hmt Noveiiiher was incor- 
]M.rail'd the report of the s('<-rctary of Hit' fedcr.'ition. Mr. frank .Morrison, and 
ids report is basc«l u}ioii the reiiorts made to liis ofhci; hy the atfilialed organl- 
zation.s, and upon which these organizatimis pay liio per capita tax for thetr 
ri'Npective mcmbershiiis. 

The UM'rage memhership for the year inilf Mr. Morrison reported and 
accounted for as having. n)>on wliom the )icr caiiita tax and for vviiom Hie per 
capita tax, was 1 btXUHid memhers. I ought to explain th.at, because v.e aimed 
lo avoid any jmdding of membership by any organi/ation in the last month 
Just preceding tlie convi'iitions and Hiercliy increasing the voting power of the 
delegates of any organization. 

In 18115 the convenlion made the cliaiige tliat Hie veprosentafion and voting 
power in the convention should not l»e hasisl, as Hieretofort*, upon the last 
month’s payment, hut upon the average imyrneiit of the organization during 
the year, if I may he p<‘nnitt('d to call your attention at this time to a chart 
which was prepared for the last convention; this chart, you will observe, con¬ 
tains the membersldp of the afliliated organizations of the American fedc'ration 
of Labor, from the date of the formation of Hie federation in 1881, up to and 
including 1013. 

Mr. Thompson. Just a moment. Will you give us a copy of that, Mr. 
OoinptTS? 

Mr. Gompkrs. I did that with special design, to bring It with me for that 


pUll'O.'f. 

Mr, Thompson. Tlie chart nientiomHl is offered a« Oompers Exhibit >o. 3. 
(The chart was niurkd ‘•(loiniHTS Exhibit No. 3,” of May 22, 11H4. 

The cliart mentioned by Mr. Gomp<TS l.s piiKe 42 of tlie IteiHirt of I’ro<-ee<llnR3 
of the Tliirty-thlrd Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
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held at Seattle, H’as/i., November 10-22, 1913, published by the Law Beporter 
Printiiift Cl}., VVa.shIngtou, I). 0., and was submitted in ju’iiited form.) 

3Ir. Gojipkbs. You will obsene in that chart the small membership in 1881, 
and its very slow growth up to 1892; and then that tlie membership was 
practically stationary up to 1898, and then in 1899 tliere was a slight growth. 
Then In 1900 a still greater growth, and then so on and so on growing until In 
1904 tliere was a recession; that Is, the reiioit of 19IM Is ba-sed upon tlie year 
1903 and 1904, and was the result of the Industrial stagnation which existed at 
that time. But you will observe also that there lias been a recession here and 
there ot the memiiership of alliliated orgiiiilzatlmis. There was a rise again 
very sliortly after and never-never reei'ding liack to the former total of 
membership. There was a constant, continual growth, until in Septemiier last; 
that is, September 30, 1913, at which time the membership on which the per 
capita tax was paid to the American I’edcrutiun of Labor was $2,0o4,o20. 
There Is an liiereaswl meniberslilp since tlieii. And you may be Interested iii 
the observation of iinollier chart sulmiittod in the same report, which shows the 
relationship of (he various ullliluted organizations to the American I'ederutlon 
of Luhor, which is ralher nii intercsliiig cliart. 

Mr. Tiiomi'so.n. Is tliiit in tliat book, Jlr. Oompers? 

Mr. (ioMPEiis. II Is, sir, 

Mr. T’lioMvson. May we liave a copy of tliat liook to tlie? 

Mr. tioMPEits. I sliould lie very glad to submit It .lust as it Is. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you mind giving ns the whole hook? 

Mr. OoMPEiis. I will give you the proceedings—well, I don't care. You may 
have the whole hook. 

Mr. Tiiomi'.son. Well, at least Unit to wlihti you are referring. What iiage 
Is this? 

Mr. (loMPER.s, That Is page 4,3. 

Mr. 'J'lioiipsoN. 'I'lial is page 13 of Gonipers Exhiliit No. 4. 

(tloiiiper.s Exhibit No. 4, Iteport ot the Proceedings of the Thirty-third An¬ 
imal Coiiveutloii of tlie American Federation of Labor, held at Seattle. Wash., 
November 10-22, lilLl, puhlisiied by the l,aw lleporter Printing Oo., Washing¬ 
ton, I). C., was snhmltted In printed form.) 

Mr. (loMeKiis. Before I hand you this, Mr. 3'hompson, m.ay I eviilain this 
chart? You will observe in the chart, In the center ot it, tlie essence, the key, the 
heart to the federiithm, the nalioiial and International nnlon.s. It Is they 
which are the primary factors, the sovereign national and international nnlon.s’; 
and there to the left, the five departments created to do tlie best that each 
department can for each indl\idnul trade or eiiMlng, or tor the Industry In¬ 
terested in the departments. Then there are the 42 State federations of labor 
to the right; then the O.'iO local trade and federal luhor unions; then the 621 
eily eentral bodies; then the 317 local coiiiicils—that Is, of the trades primarily 
represented In these departments; and then again, right at the bottom, ns the 
fouiidiitioii of It all, the 2.04G local trades-unlon.s. The chart Is made up as 
contiiinliig the ligaments, the heart .strings, jou may say, of the make-up of 
the federation. 

r Mr. Thomi'.son. Have you made any comparison, Mr. Oompers, between the 
growth ot the niemhership of the Federation of Igibor and the growth of the 
population ot tlio I'nlted States? 

Jlr. Gomceks. 1 have made no accurate comparison. The question, of course, 
needs—an answer to the question, rather mssls elucidation. The membership 
of the organizations alliliated to the American Finleration of Labor are com- 
poseil of adults, tiiid they are principally men, but there are some women. 
Therefore, a comparison as to the membership, say, for convenience the mem- 
bershlj) In the American Federation of I,iibor—nnd the population of the United 
States Is hardly a fair comparison. If you count five to a family, It la only fair 
to assume that In the Americiui Federation we have about 11,000,000; nnd upon 
that, as I say, indd up In their [ler capita tax. 

Mr. Thomi'So.n. My question was not directed to that which you state, but 
was (llrreted to thi' proiwrtion of Ihe liicreasi'—whether the percentage of In¬ 
crease had gone on nlth the increa.sc In population. Now, If you don’t know, 
that Is all right. We can figure that out. 

Mr. Gompees. I think the Increase of the American Federation of Labor— 
the percentage—has been greater than that of Uie population of the United 
States. 

Mr. THoifltsoN. Mr, Oompers, now, will yon please tell us In your own lan¬ 
guage the objects and pui'iioses of the American Federation of I.abor? 
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Mr. Gompeks. Recogiilaliig the faet that associated effort Is of greater In¬ 
fluence and power In securing any given object over that of Indlvldual'effort, 
the first purpose for which tlie American FtKleratlon of Lulmr directed Its ef¬ 
forts, is for the encouragement or formation of trade and labor uniou.s, and 
the closer fe<leration of such unions—that is, so far as local, Stale, nalional, 
and international—the establishment of departments, central bodies—for these 
organizations to aid and assist each other to the fullest in any of the struggles 
In which they may lie engaged; for the protecilon of the rights and the Inier- 
ests of the membership and of the working peoiile; toproinolennd advance their 
interests and rights er'onomically and politically, h'gislatlMhy and aoclall.i ; to 
nialte life the better for Ihing in our day. and .so that the workers may be In a 
lietter position to mi'Ct any problems wilh which the future generiitions may 
be confronted. In a word, to let no effort go untried by whii-h the Working 
petiple, as the masses of the people, niiiy find helteriiieiit upon every field of 
hiiiiinii aelivity. There Is no lliiiit to any eoiirse which iiiiiy lie lairsiied hy 
our Ainerlean FtKleriUion of Labor If It is caleiihiled to be of ndvaiilage to 
the people of our country and primarily of advaiiiage to the working people. 
Of coarse, I could eiucr liilo deiail.s; but the omission of any one facior would 
llien he—or could be iiil'ereiilially stated—that (he federation's activity was 
so far limiUsl. I take in the sum loial of human iiciivliy, regardless upon 
what field that may he. which can aid. wliu li can proiaoie, and wliicli can ad¬ 
vance iiiid protc'ct tile riglils and the Interests of the working pr'ople to eslnh- 
lish better conditions and also to work for the greiilest sum total of Inimim 
happitiesg. At no part of their scheme or In the rules or In the order of evolu¬ 
tion, is there a limit pliicvd upon the work and the iictlvllles of the American 
Federation of I.alior. 

(’liairiiHin Wmsii. Now, Mr. nillfiiiit, you may cross-exiimliie Jfr. Oompm'.s. 

Mr, Ilii.i.QfiT. Jlr. Gonipcrs, you say the principal iiiiii of the American 
Fcdcriillon of Labor- 

(’lialrman IVvisii liiiterriipling). I.et me make a suggestion, in view of tile 
dinieiiily yesterday afternoon, wtien Mr. Oonipers had a little troiilde in getilng 
yes mid no answers from you. fVo recognize iin.Mliing llial is in (lie field of coii- 
trovei'sj—sonic argiimeiils must lie iiijers|ii‘rse,l, wc don't want to shut you out— 
hut 1 wis', you would, ns near as possilile, dress it in tlie form of iiiterrogalioiis. 
and Unit Mr. (ioiiipers would, as near as possilile, answer llieni directly, jes 
or no, and, of course, m.aking any evplanatioiis tliat lo >oiir mind seems propi'r. 

^fr. llii.r.QriT. 1 shail elieerl'iilly siiluiilr, >'r. ('iiairiiiaii. hut I .supjiose the 
coniiiiissinn realizes Unit this Is a somewhat dillieiilt situation. 

Cliiiiriiiun W.viMii, Yes; we realize that. I guess you iiotlotal that we realized 
It yesterday. 

Mr. Ifii.r.QiTT. Certainly. 

Ctialrinaii IV.M.sit. Mr. Garretson suggests a thing very wisely: Tliat if possi¬ 
ble you .slioulcl take a sort of eeiiiral iiositlen so Unit these geiitleiiien of tlie 
press, wlio are liaviiig some dilbeiilty, may Imve more eonvenience. 

Mr. Hii.i.QriT. Tliat is here [IndlcatlngJ? 

Cliiilniinn W.vi.sh. Yes. 

Mr, Hrri.QPiT. Now, Mr. Oompers, you liave suited tbal llie general ooims 
of liie federation nrii to belter llie coinliiions of fho workors in nil llelils of 
liiiiiian netivlty. Hy (hat ^ou mean, 1 presume, eeoiiomlc lietternient In all di¬ 
rections first, don't .von 

Mr. GovfCEas. First. Yes, and In every other. 

Mr. lIii.iQfiT. Tliat Is, liieliiding politieiil and soelal? 

Mr. GoiiCKiis. In every particular. 

Mr. lIiir.QTiT. That would ineltide, would it not, Mr Gomiiers, liniirovement 
in political life and in social .standing, as weil a.s In economie conditions? 

Mr. OoMPEiis. Heyond question. 

Mr. Ilru.qriT. Did yoiir federation formulate definite progniiiis of such Im¬ 
provements from time to time? 

Mr. GoMrKKB. Yes; tlie American Federation of i.alior lias conccriusl Itself 
wdth first questions first. 

Mr. HiLi.qtTiT. .And It has pas.sed various n'soiutloiis on sucli .siihjis’ts, ri'coiii- 
mending concrete ameliorative measures, has It not? 

Mr. Gompebs. It has. 

Mr. nttj.QViT. Has the American Federation of l,alK'r expresscil Itse'f In 
favor of the shortening of the v.'orkday in keeping with tiie increased produc¬ 
tiveness of machinery? 

Mr. Gompebs. It has - 
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Mr. IJjrxQuiT (liiterruptins) : Your im.swor is, it has? 

Mr. OoMPEBvS. it has. uiid I siiouhl say that that douiand for n shorter work¬ 
day, and the nH>vcnient for a shortiu* workday lias Ix'on poluj: on for neiidy 
.''>() yoars. Twenty years prior to the organization of the American P’ederation 
of lailior. It had more C(nicreto form ami expression since the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor was formed. P'or instance. In 3R84, tlie American PVderatlon 
of Labor declared tliat a concert(‘d effort should he made by the working p(‘o- 
ple of the United Slates to secure tiie eight-hour working day on May 1, 
1880. And tin* PVderation otTerc<l its services to be helpful to tlie organizations 
in the establishment of the elgiit-hour workday by conferences between work- 
I’li'u and employers, l»y confercuc(‘S by corn'siMUKlcme, l>y publication, by agita¬ 
tion and education uihI. if it is resI•r)^^i\c to tlH‘ qiifsiion, I may be pm-mlfted 
to say right hero that upon the n'comnu'ndalion of the American P^edm-atlon of 
Lalior, two trades, piecework trades, enfonsMl tlie emht-h<*ur workday on May 
L ISSU, and liiey have maintainiMl the <‘iglit-iiour workday in tlie industry from 
Hint day iinlil tills; and tliat, as a result of that declaration of tlie American 
F(“dcration of Labor, the movement took impetus so as to nalnee the hours of 
hihor In many trades and calling from the lS-li(*ur <lay, tlie IG-liour day, not 
lo the 8'hour day, but to tlie 10 and to tin; 0. Now, of coiirsi', I may, I suppose 
at some ot)i(‘r stage of the proceediiu;s, 1 may ri'fer to the liours of lalmr now 
generally prevailing in industry. 

!^Ir. llii.i.cpTrr. You may. At any rati*. Mr. Oompers, the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor is uni'f|ulvoeally in f.i\or of a shorter workday, and a progres- 
decrease of \\*»rkmg hours in ki'eping with the development of iimchinery 
ami Ollier iiroductlve forces, is it not? 

Mr, UoMChiis. Ami, in mhlition- 

Mr. IJii.i.qcrr i interrujiling), It K? 

.Mr. (lOMPKKs. Yes; and In addition, the need, the rocognizeil need In our day 
for greati'r rest oi'iiortunities and time for re^'t and lelsun* ami cullivation. 

Mr. JlriLoriT. (piile so. Then, the Ameriiain Fedi'ratiou of Labor is also in 
lavor (»f 11 rest of in^t loss tliiui a day and u half in each week? 

Mr. (lOMi'Kus. Yes. 

Mr. Uii.r.Qi’iT. It is? 

Mr. UoMi’EKs. Yes. I would say that we insist tipon the one rest day. entire 
day in each week. I may say that It was my great pleasure to have liecn the 
pri'shleiit of the New' York Slate P’ederaiiou of Lahor when tin* h'lrislaturi' of 
liie Slate of New' York, the lii’st one In America to make SuUirday afternoon a 
leeal holnlay. 

.Mr. Hu.i.quiT. Y’ou are, then, Mr. Gompers, In favor of the rest period of a 
da) and a half, at least, in each week? 

Mr. Gomi’kks. I am, sir. 

Mr. Uri i.QiuT. Ami are you also In favor of securing a more effective inspec¬ 
tion of worksliops. factories, and mines? 

Mr. GoMOtaiH. >ir. llillnuit, if I may, I should pn'fiT that yu would address 
me, iu>t ns to niy personal wislies and prelVrmices. 1 am here as president of 
the Aineri<‘an Feilorution of l.alior, and I should, If you can. like to liave you 
address your questions as to what the attltmle of tlic Amerionn PYslcratlon of 
I.alior is, rullier than my own. 

Mr. lltj.iqriT. ^Ir. (lompers, it will be understood that wlienever I refiT to 
you, 1 refer to ym us tlie heail and representative of the American P’ederation 
of Labor, and in such capacity 1 now* repeat that question: Are you, or Is tlie 
American Federation of T.abor, In favor of more enicleiit inspection of work- 
sliops, factories, and mines? 

>Ir, UoMCKKs. It is, it lias always been, and lias worked to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the puri>oses wiueh you luive just now read us lieing deoiarod. 

Mr. Hii.iqciT. And <U>es the federation also favor forbidding the employment 
of children under 1C years of age? 

Jlr. Gompeus. It has, is, and htis worked t<iward the accompUshment of that 
jnirpose. 

Mr. Hti.LQUiT. Doo.s the federation favor forbidding tlie interstate transi>or- 
tatlon of the products of convict labor and tlie product of all unlnspecte<l fac¬ 
tories and mines? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir; that Is merely an Instrumentality, One of the in- 
strumetttalitles for the accomplishment of the question yon askeil me Just now. 
It is not l%Uself the thing; it is in itself an instrumentality to accomplish the 
thing. 

Mr. Mil i.QViT. Ilut us such instrumentality, the federation favors the meas¬ 
ure, does it not? 
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Mr. OoMPERvS. Yvii, sir. 

Mr. Hii.lvvit. Aiul do you also favor direet oinph'.vinont of workers by the 
United Sfnlos Ciovernment, or State ^rovermiients, or munlelpid }i«>'*ernments, 
without tin* Intervention of eontraetors? 

Mr. (JoAirLKs. Yes, sir; and to a liirKO desret^’have aocoinplNljed that. 

Mr. HiiJ.Qt n'. Very well, .sir. .Viul does li»e IVderation also ta\or a ininl- 
nnim wa^e scale? 

Mr. Gompers. Tlnit question Is general, and does not admit of an intolll* 
#?ent answer. 

Mr. llrnqi it. M’ell, does the fi'dcralion fa\oi* tlie iixint; by lc,:.:al (Siaclment 
of ciTtain minimum \vay:es belo\\ winch the employer should not be p(“rmitt<‘d 
to pay? 

Mr. 'Flic Ameiitan rtHh-rnlioii i>f T.nbor is not in fa\or of such 

a propo'iiiion; but «>n tiu* emdrary is very imicb opp(>sed (o K, and 11 is neei*s- 
.sary to s.ay- 

.Mr. liiii.qnr (interrupting^. Can ym slate your reasons why, Mr. Gom- 

pcl's? 

Mr. GomiM'.ks. The atlcinjils (lovtamment t«» osjjiblivli wn;re.s at which 
worlaiicit may v,<irk Is the c\|icriciiM‘ of history to be tin* la‘;:iiininy: of an (‘ra, 
ami a hm;; ora, of iiidu''irial sla\or\, 'I'lnac was a time iii liistory wliere 
jiovcrnmfiijs and court'', jii court si's^mtis, c^iulilisiicii wn-.u-s, and <inrinfr )M‘rl- 
(*ds wlu'i'c ibci’c was a dcurib ot worLmcii to ]>crloriii ilu‘ work ri'qnlrcd, and 
(‘luploycrs oficrcil iiiL'licr wa'U-s, liu' A\oi-KnH'ti uml cmplo\crs A\cr<* brou;»ht 
Into < tiin t and both pmosiKMl. imuislicd i>y iniprisonmoitt ami pbyslcally mnlila- 
lion. lH*<au''C llii‘ om- a-'kod. n-cciAcil, or demanded tmd the oilier was wiilln^,' 
t<i otTcr, or did ]>av bi^Iicr wauu s. 

Mr. Hiiiid rr. >[a,\ 1 jiilcrrupt \ou, Mi’. (lonipcrs, |)ccaus(‘ I iJiink you inis- 
nm’crsio<«l me. 

.Mr. (lOMi’Livs. I think 1 will antlcijiaic wbat you want wiJli Ibe iu*xt live or 
six words. 'Flu* jtrojKisit'ou ujioa wbidi I am (|iu‘siioiied is u.s to minimum 

WMLO'S. 

Mr. ITii i.i'fti. Corrci t. 

.tlr. <to\ieii:s, 1 liioimdd T anlici[)atcd you. I ihink I know the operations of 
nuMi’.s niioi's a bit, ]».<i licuiuciy m iho ditYercn<-os wliicb you and 1 have l>oth 
the lioii(*r ■ rcpre''enl. 

'J'liis is a pio|)oviiIon, ]U(‘Mimabh, to <h‘lermiiio u minimum wap\ It. is a 
maxim law, ablioujrh I am not a lawyr, porliaps know all too litih* a!»out 
liiw—(hat ome u i-ourt lias juri''di( lioit o\cr ;i:i individual, it lias tlie jiowtT 
to exerdM', the liei<l ami autliority of ibat jurmduiiou. I fear invite tlie 
Gret'Ks when llii'y bore ;:i((s and .‘iltiMiiiucd to entiaf) lia* Americtin woj’kineu 
into a spi'dos ol slavery iimh'i* llie of an offer of this cliaracli'i' is re¬ 

sented by the American, tlie lueii and women of Iat)or in the American Federa¬ 
tion of l.alior. 

.Mr. Hiiio\ If. In oilier words, Mr. (h.mpers, assume a law heiiur jiasse<l in 
the Stall' of New York fo (In- elteei tliat no wonn-n be t‘mi)Ii>\e4l in factory 
iiidusirii sat a wai:<' b'^s thtin. say. Sh or Sid a week. \ on wouhl nol ob.teel to sueii 
a measure on the m’onnd that it niiudit tend to <-n>hive (he w’omeii workers of 
liie Sla1<‘ of Xc-w York? Is that .voiir proposiitoil? 

Mr. G(»\ii*iJt.s. Let me say tins, that cm not he answered in a cate},mricnl 
answer v es or no. 

Mr. lit! up IT. ,\nswer it in your own way. 

Mr. (lOMpiais. Wln-n that fjnesiion was up for invesjijratlon and di.scu.sslon 
by the exeuitive eoum-il, and snhseqnently liy the Ann'rican Federation of 
Labor, there was quite a divers[«m of views. I am iKdra.viUK no eonhdenee 
when I say lliat. The eonveution decided that the subject was worthy of fur¬ 
ther study and consideration, jind that is the oiFieial aeUon of the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

If you lU-sire to have my ))ersona! views upon that I shall be perfectly wilb 
In;; (o express them. 

Mr. HiLT.Qrrr. You may voice your own views or the views of the fedenitlon, 
as you please. Ail I want is a clear answer. My last question was: Assuming 
that a law was proposed in this State, fixdnjc a miulinum \va«e rate for women 
employed in factories at, say, $0 or iflO a week, wouhl you individually or as 
representative* of tlie Am(*riean Federation of Labor. op|v>.se such a law? 

Mr. Gompers. I would not be authorize<l nor warranted in oTtposiujr, from 
the attitude as expressed tiy the American Fcsleratlon, as a subject wmrtby 
ZmO^H. Doc. 415.04-1—vol 2-31 
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of furiltor t>tui!y and investiyudoii. Porsomilly, of course, I muld ■ 
yvinrnl, not to do that, hut in this I almli be ray glad to volunteer mv on/Ir ’ 
Mr. llfLLQTTL Oo nhend, Mr. <iomper$. ^ 

Mr. (ioiO^EKH. To fitly thnt. in in.r tlit'jiroposal, the we/l-mean/n" /.s 

;( riirh upon the iiutimtl right tiud dovohtpment, the opportunity for deyeiopjiicjit 
of the wonjHU of our eoiwlry nnd of industry. 

Mr. HiJj.Qr'iT. 'ri)(‘n .vonr hloa is, Mr. Gompori?, if the le^risJature once flic-d ^ 
inininmn) wnge. that llion tJic jnacIiiniT.v of the State yould be set In mothm 
enforce woric at that rate. yh(‘ther the worker desires to render such ser\i(c 
or not ? 

Mr. (hnrrEUfi. I uni very sns’jncious of the activities of governtnental agcncu'^ 
Jfr. I-In.i.oriT. Atjd .\our apprehtnisiotis are, then, in that (!iret*lion, that orn-.‘ 
the Stale Is alloued |o ti.v a ininifniini rale file Sl.-ile uouhl also take the lo 
comp(‘l vvonic'ii or uani lo work at lhal rale. Is that if? 

Mr. (io.\rr)'.i:s. 'riail is my apjifelKaismn. 

Mr. nii-LoriT. 'I’liai is \our appreluaisiori? 
ftir. (toMi’Mis. ^ ('s, sir. 

Mr. iiiij.QriT. Mr. Gomp(‘rs, y<ui were in faMO* of a imixinuiui workday es'l:i!i- 
lisltod by lmv, are \ou not? 

Mr. Go.vrEK.s. J am. 

Mr. Jtrii.Qvrr. AVouldn't .\mi. by aiiaio;;y, say tlial there should he an aj>piv- 
lenslon that if tlte l(‘;.:i.s)alure oiico is allov\o(l lo ('."lablish a muxiimun workday 
hut it nu;rht, by imttin;; its machinery in inolioii, compel workmen to work up to 
-he miiKimum allowed? 

Mr. (loMi’i'.us. 1 tliink that my answer has not been snflTiciently intellifienl or 
•oinprelienslve wlnm I ans\\<‘r by the iwt) inoiiosyllnblos, “I ain.” I on^,d)t to 
aiy i am in favor of flic emictmcnt for Ihe maximum jiours of labor lor all 
vorkmon ill ilireri (toMTiinienl omplo\ numl. and lortiio'^e who <lo work that tlie 
ioviTniiKMif biiK siil)siitute(I for (ioM'rniiiental aiilliorily. 1 am in favor of 
h('—and llie fedenilion is in favor of llu'—speakiiifc for the federation—is in 
avor of the rmi.xiimim nnmlier of lionrs ft>r children, for minors, ami for women. 

Mr. )In i.QriT. Then do I uiHb'rsiarid you to say, l\[r. (loinpers, (}'at the foder- 
dlon iloes nol finor a ieua! liinilalion of the workday Pa* adult men workers? 

Mr. (toMi'KiiH. Not i).v biw' of the Stale. As a matler of fact, tln‘ uni<»ns Jiave 
■staldislK'd very largely tlu* slioricr workday by their own Initiative ami iiower 
ind iulluenco; tliey have done it fm* themselves. 

Mr. llim.QViT. I know that, Mr. Goinpers, but is the feileralion opposed to 
Imllar lepal enactment? 

Mr. GoMmiM. For ndull workmen? 

Mr. HiT.i.Qi iT. FAacll\ ; limilina tlnsr hours of work? 

Mr. t'.oMi’KUs. r>y le;;a! statutory anlliorlty? 

Mr. JIiiJ.QiuT. Yos. 

^Ir. (toMCKUs. Tl is. 

Mr. iriLiQnr. It is ojiposed? 

Mr. OoMPEKs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JIii.LQiiT. Has it. In any of Its conventions, or otherwise' ofllcially, de* 
lared itself as opiiosed to such lesal enactment? 

Mr. OoMpkim. Such propositions have been up at such Umi's. ami (hey have 
leen nejratived. 

Mr. llii.TQriT. From till of that you Infer that the federation is opposed to 
inch leanl enactments? 

Mr. (JuMPKKS. 1 do not tliink it is a question of Infereive. It is a question of 
’act that when a jiroposition is nm<le, and it Is defeated, that it Is opposed to It. 

:t may be that It was si‘t aside wltlamt desiring: to commit iself, but tlie grounds 
ipoii wJilcli siicJi re.jection lias occurred was as I have staled. 

Mr. I'Ih'U. Mr. (Jomix'rs. will yon t<‘ll me what line you draw be- 

ween child iulmr. woinan labor, ami labor iu some specified industries, and 
>tber labor—men’s lalior iu other industries? 

Mr. OoMPERS. For lustnuce—I rnther—well. I am absolutely in favor of the 
uetUod by which the rniletl Mine Workers of America established the eight- 
iour day in the bituuduous coal field by their owm action than I would be for 
be euaotmeut of a law. 

Mr, HiLLgujT. One does not exclude the other, does It, Mr. Oompers? 

Mr, GoiiPBRS. Except us 1 have stated, that the American Federation of Labor 
las gome apprebenslona as to the placing of additional iM>wers in the hands of 
Tovernmedf ’Rdilch may work to the detriment of working people, and jiartlcu* 
arly when the things can be done by the workmen themselves. 
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Mr Huxodit. Tben, Me. Gompers, as I undt>rstnud you, the AmeriMB 
eration of Labor ts la favor of a uniform shorter workday and would enfolM 
it by means, say, of collective barBnlalng, or other methotls employed by labor 

““Mr^MPEBS. I may say, Mr. HlUqult. that you bare evblently a misappre¬ 
hension of the functions of the American FisTeratlon of Labor As a matter of 
fact the unions themse!v(‘s inaU'rtake the work of accomplishing the shorter 
workday. Say, for luslance. tliat the Interunlional T.v|>ostni|ihlcal I'nlon under- 
tixik a movement, glrlng employers more tliau a years notice in advance, that 
on a certain day they would uo longer work more than eight Inairs in each day. 
Almost immeiliately a large number of employers acceded to the rtsiuest. Others 
refo'-i'd. Tlic men struck. Covering a period of more than a year, employers 
111 numbers and Imlividual linns iiime lo an agreement acceding to the eight- 
hour day. and euforelug It. and finally the elghl-hmir day has beeu ttccom- 
pllahed. not only by the printers, the International Typograiihical I nion, but 
the eight-hour Jav i.reialls now generally in the pruning trades; and that Is 
true In nianv others, In lh(> hnllding trades. It did not rtsnilre any law for the 
printers; It'dld not renuiie any law for the granite cnttei-^s; 
iiuv law for the Cigar Makers’ Intermitional of "’'j''''' I 

honor to he a member. There was not any riHintremeiit 111 the law In the btllld- 
lug trades, and many others, to Intrialvice the eight-hour workday 

■Mr UiiioPiT. I fully understand that, but yon lime stated before that the 
American Federation of Labor, as such, at its annual c„nventlon.s adopted It 
resolution as early as tsst itiiiirovlug of the moveiiieiif lor an eight-hour daj, 
enCraging it and that it has since cooperated with the larlous atHllated or- 

ganigalious for the attainment of the eight-hour (lay. , , , , 

Jlr. Gompeks. Vos; bnt it wa.s necessnry for the organizations themselves to 
take the initlattvo. 

Jtr IIii.t.QtriT. (IrnntiHl. , , .. 

Mr GoMPms For Itiatauce, I think It w.as in ISOO. nr In ISSP, when the 
American Federation of Labor again took tip the moiement to encourage the 
inammration of a shorter workday -the eight hour workday; and the executive 
coniicil was giien autlioniy by the conienliun lo con, enirate every energy 
It could i'o he helpful lo any orpiuizution making application to be selccteii to 
make the iroieincnt; and the carpenters were one among the orgaiilzallous tlum 
making aiipUcatiou, and it was selected by the exocutiv'o council to make tlie 

*'*Mr IlTUQViT Xow Jlr c.ompers, to save fiirtlier misunderstanding and ex¬ 
planation, i wiii say to you that wheuever I iiieiulon Uie .\merican Federatleii 
of Labor, I mean not only tlie exis-ntive council, hut moan also the unions nfflli- 
iiteii with and constituting that body. Now, Jlr. Gompers 

Jtr GoifPEBS (liiterriiplingi. Jlr. IlillQiiit—jiardon mo iigiim. In any ques¬ 
tion 'iiid answer appe.aring wilhont Unit diMlnclioii being uiadic the student of 
liistorv now and Uereatter Is not likely to go hack to yoiir qiialiHcatloa and And 
Re interpretation of the question niion th.it basis; an, for tliiit reason I must 
tolst that each time yon ref.-r to the specific thing, rather tlnin to the general. 

Jlr Hillquit Very well. .Mr. Gompers. .\s far as you know', Jlr. Gompers, 
the United Mine Workers, and the JVestern Federation of Jliners, Ixilh afillluted 
with the American Fislernllon of I.abor, have lieeii very active in establishing 
lu the several States of their oi>era11on, a miidmuiii workday of eight hours. Is 

Mr. Gompees. In the Western States, tor workmen who are employed taieath 

the surface of the earth, , 

Mr. Hh-lqi-it. Now, Is the federation as a whole now In favor of such Icgls- 
lation as the JJ’estern Jliners have obtained, stiy, in Colorado? 

Mr Gompers. Tlie organized-liihor movement of Colorado and Utah have 
accomplished that, .sir; but the American Fcileratlon of Labor, as such, has not 
taken any notion npoii that subject 

Mr HiriQL’iT From vour knowtislge of the sentiment ami po.sltlon of the 
American Federation, as sucli, would you .say that the federatiou approves or 
disapproves of such activity of its affiliated unions of obtaining a maximum 
leaalW cfltabllshed worlulay? 

Mr. Gompers. I think that the feilcratlon, if called upon to approve tlie course, 
would say that tlie organization acted witliin lls riglits, and If It deemed that 
the best we would not oppose It but, rather, approve IL 

Mr. Hniqtm. Notwithstanding the apprehenaluna you express. 
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Mr. Gowpeks. Tho fact of the matter Is tlmt soino men unconsciously and 
with the best of intentions tret to rivet chains on tlielr wrists. 

Mr. HiLi.QinT, Now, Mr, (jompers, the federation would encourage the prac¬ 
tice of its various ufllUuted organizations In endeavoring to secure a shorter 
workday, by means of a eoiieotive agreement, of certain groups of employers In 
u c(*rtain Industry, would it not? 

Mr. Gompeks. It would. 

Mr. Hn.i.QriT. And the ideal state wouhl be then to have each of your affili¬ 
ated organizations secure sm li shorter workday by such means, would it not? 

Mr. Gompkuh, No, sir. I liavc a very differciu conception from what you 
ha\e, ns is quite e\i»Iciit, as to ideals. -It is <lesirai)te hut it is not ideal. 

^Ir, llnxQnT. Yes; ImiI It would lie <lesiruble? 

Mr. Gomi'Eus. Yc.s, sir. 

Mr. lIiM.qi'iT. NYiw, if Uio same proposition sliould come l>y means of a law 
bringing upon all emidoyers in a given State, or, for iliai matt(‘r, tliroiighoiit 
the rnion. llicn tlu' ledenition, as I understand, would not approve it? 

Mr, Gompkus. It would oppose It. 

Mr. Jlii.i.tp ir. It would oppose it? 

Mr. Gomi'KUs. If I understand tlie views and interpret tlie views of the 
American VVderation of Lalior, men and all aldve, it would ojqiose it? 

Mr. Hif.i.qtuT. Well, now, let’s understand tliat w(dl, Mr. (louipors, for the 
record. Y'our opinion is that if there w<‘re a mo\ement and a possibility of 
ostaiillshing a sliorler workday, say, an eiglit-hour workday, hy hxMl enailment 
throughout tlie land, and a niiiiiniuni wage in tli(‘ same way, the federation 
woulil lie opposed lo such measures? 

!Mr. (loMi’Eus. It woidd; lie<-aus(' il lias In a large iiuasure accomplished it 
nnd will neeoinjdi'h it hy the iniliali\e of the association, the organization, and 
the grit and courage of the manhood and wonianiniod of du* men and women in 
the American l-VdiTatioii of Labor. 

Air. llH.i.qt'rr. And if that gni and courag(‘.should I'xpi'e'-s iNidf hy forcing 
the legislature's of the various Stales to (‘iiact such a law and if the ('Xeculion 
and xierfovmance of the law were hacUeMl hy a strong labor organizainm in cae'li 
Stale, Avllh tlie same grit and <-ourage, }o\i would not obieet to it ? 

Mr, (lOMi’HRs. Well, yemr li^poiliesj.s is entirely groundli'ss. 

Ah’. Iliii.qriT. Why. Mr. Gompers? 

Air. (lOMi’KKs. When tin' organizations of labor, tis T lia\e tilivady said, have 
nccoin])lished tliat to a hiiace oMesit, jind prontiM- to imconipli-'h it again, turlher, 
<in their own Initiative nml hy lludr own Aolmitary a'^soeiation, it precludes the 
question of Iniving a legal eimelment for Unit imriio.M'. 

■ Mr. liiiKp'iT. I just wanh'd to know' why ir prechidi's il. You say tlmt the 
unions alhlialetl with you propoM' to (siforce sneli rules; lliat means they have 
not dene so yet. 

Air. Go.mckus. Vnforlunaloly, that is so. 

Air. Hu,lap ir. rnforUiiuKely, tliaf is so. Now, Mr. Oompors, my question is 
this: In ]>ro|iosing t<i do so. assume that it had a ehaiici' to aeeompli.sh, then, hy 
the method.s of legal iMuietment. through tlu'ir inlbuMue and in such sliape and 
sui'roundeil hy tin' preeuutions satisfaelory to lahtir orgtinizatlons, then I w’ant 
jou lo say whether or not tlic American Federation of J.ahor would lie opposetl 
to such measures. 

Air. GoMruKs. It would, for the reti.sou I have already stated, and for the 
additional reason that the giving of (he jurisiliclion to govnu'imient nnd to gov¬ 
ernmental agencies Is always dangerous, when it conies to the government of 
working itcople. 

Air. iliiJ.QViT. A'es; I understand vn ri.ghtly. Now’, Air. Oompors, doe.s the 
Amerlean FtHleration of Labor favor a system of noncontribuliug old-age pen¬ 
sions for Avovkors- 

Mr. OoMi'F.us (interrupting). Yes. sir. 

Mr. Hiu.qi'iT (continuing). Uoaching a certain age? 

Mr. OoMrERs. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Hiu-QUiT. It does? 

Air. Gomfers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HiLLQtJiT. Aiul that, of conrse, by legal enactment and governmental 
machinery? 

Mr. OoMFERS. Yes. 

Mr. Hii.T.ouiT. And does the federation likewise favor a general system of 
State insurahee against unemployment, sickness, disability, accident? 
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Mr. Gompess. There ts some doubt as to some of the propositions. 

Mr. HiLLQUrr. Which ones? 

Mr. Gompebs. Portieulurly Sfjite insurnnee of nonemployment 

Mr. Ilii-LQUIT. Is tliere any doubt about State insurance against sickness or 
ae(l(l<*nts? 

Mr. OoMrERS. I tlilnk md. 

Mr. Iliij,QriT. Tliere is not? 

Mr. t^oMPKRS. I mu sure not 

Mr. ilii.s.Qrn’, In other words, the ftHlorntion supports sucli niensure.s? 

Mr. GoMi'Kiis. Yes !*ir. 

Mr. ITjitqiut. As measures of legal enactinent? 

Mr. Gompeus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IIiii.Qi IT. What doi's the federation propose to <io with tiie proidem of 
unemjiloyment? 

Mr. (fOMi'Fus, To shorten the workilny of the omplovi'd; to share with the 
unempliiyed workmen the work tliat is to lie performed ; to constantly tend 
t<nvard the elimination of iinemjiloyment and the refusal of tlie Ainerlenn 
workman to ri'gard \inein|»lo.\ inent as a iMM-mam-nt sliitiis in the ijidnstrlal and 
('eoiiomie forces of our country. 

Mr. Hu LyriT. .lust what do you mean, ^Ir. Gompers, hy refusal of the 
workman to regard it as an institution In our Industrial system? 

Mr. Gomckus. To constantly make for a reduction in the hours of lalmr— 
for the sharing of tiie wairk with fltosi' who are uneijiployed, ami thereby lind 
w<irk—lielp to tiiid work for tlio unemployed. 

Mr. Hit I (iT'iT. if \ou- 

Mr. (I'oMpras (interiaipliiigl. One mommit. Am] to on<-ourage nml stlmnlato 
the workmen in llieir ellort tor n eonsiariily Inenaising share in tin* production 
of wealtli—the consumption and nsi* of tilings prodncml —and thereby giving 
(‘mphnment to unemiiloye<l. wliicli can liiid Us encouraging and application by 
lio ollu*r Known means. 

Mr. Hu I (^riT. Tlien. Mr, Goinpers, your only nanedy is practically the 
shoi'tmiiiig of the wurkday, the imreasod jiower of I'onsuniptioii on Hu* part 
of th(‘ workers that would follow as a eonsc'qumice, would it not? 

Mr, '. 'MPKKs. You are emiihwiiig the word “only,'’ which Is scarcely a 
pro)KT < 1 iracteri/aiion of my answer. 

Mr. HiiiQnT. 'riimi what cKe? 

Mr. (ioMi'i r.s. I h.i\e already enumerated. 

Mr. HuiQriT. Well, whatev,'r >ou hn\e I'lmmeraled <‘onstitut<N the entire 
program of the Anu'riean Federation of Laiior wiih reiVrenee to the unein- 
pio\ed. Y’liat else did >ou wish to add? 

Mr Gompf.hs. .Inst as I inentiomsl a short whili* ago. when one lioglns to 
pnrtl<'ulari/c, anything unmenlioneil. It is llmiled to anything unniontioTKMl, 
hut tlie ><1110 total of the aelivitie-s of the organized workm’s to meet the prohlem 
of unemployment is not eneompaseil in wliat I Iiavi* alrmuiy said. It is in 
e\ery possible way whieli human activity e.m be apiiliisl Tlie nnderfaking of 
great public works. Again, I am i>artienlariz,ing. wldeh is also limited. If 
you should ask me whmbm- T would fa\or this <ir Hint or the other i>roposltlon 
to meet and solve the problem of the unemployed. It would place them upon 
you to question me on my answm*. limiting or extending, just as the ease may 
he. But I don't believe that, T should he placed In the position of having my 
entire nirrlenlum on the subject limited and shorlemsi by a statement made 
upon the sjmr of tlie moment 

Mr. IlTLLQUiT. Xow, Mr. Gompers. the nu'thods you immtioned would naturally 
involve a rather slow process, wouldn't (li**.v, a question of several years, 
anyhow? 

Mr. OoiiPKRs. As a matter of fact, tlie existemv of the organized-labor move¬ 
ment in 1007, as well as the existence of the organized-labor movement t<Hlny. 
has been and is the most iKitont force in our country to prevent a bringing 
about of conditions that would act to the great detriment of the w’orklng i>eople 
of our country. In 1007, wlien the financial panic came ui>on the working 
people, the attitude of the Am(*rican labor movement to prevent, to resist at 
all hazards any attempt to reduce wages, w^as a clarion call to tiie workers, and 
a warning to the emplo.vers that they must not apply in our times the old 
method of meeting the defects or the faults of their own planning or mls- 
plaonlng. 
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Mr. Hiliqvit. I fully appreciate it, Mr. Gompera, ami fully accept it. But 
doe.a your feilerntion have any proRrum in face of the preaent momentary con¬ 
dition of unemployment—any program of immediate, even tliough partial, alle¬ 
viation of that condition? 

Mr. OoMPKiis. The American Federation of I.abor and the hona fide organized 
labor movement, have less to do with setting fortli programs tlian it has to be 
engaged in the actual work. It Is the easiest thing in the world for people 
to promulgate program.s which mean simple, idle, elusive words, and mean noth¬ 
ing substantial to the working people. 

Mr. IliTxqtJiT. Does not the plan of action, Mr. Gompers, a plan of systematic, 
tliought-out action, con.stllute a program? 

Mr. Gompehm. If, Mr, Illlhiuit, yon want me to say that the American Federa¬ 
tion of I.abor Is not a perfc'ct federal ion, or thal our organizations are not 
perfect—If you want me to say that these organizations, and onr federation 
1)08 not promulgjited a lljeory or a program for Uie elnnuniilon of every human 
111, I will admit It. 

Sir. Htt.LqniT. Now, Mr, Gompers, that was very far from iny thoughts. I 
wanted to get at facts. I wanteii to linow how flie fe<ler;)lion stands In tlie face 
of this acule proldon In tlie lnl)or comlilions. Does tlji- feilerntion favor Oov- 
ernineut relief of unemployed by extension of useful public works? 

Jlr. GojirEB.s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hn.i.qi-iT. It does? 

Mr. Gompeus. It <!oos. 

Mr. Hii.i.qi’tt. And does It also favor a provision that the [lersous employed 
on such w'ork- 

Mr. OoiiPKiis (iiuerniptlng). What? 

Mr. IIiLi-qTiT. Does It fjiMir a iirovision to Ihe effect that all iicrsons em¬ 
ployed on sncli work shall he engaged direclly l)y tlie Goveiumient and work 
not more than eiglit hours, and at not less than the prevailing union wages? 

Mr. Gompeus. Yes. 

Mr. Hii.i.qinT. The foileralion favors that? 

Mr. GoMPEiis. Yi'S. 

Mr. Ilu.t.qtuT. Does the Federation favor a plan liy wlilch the Government 
should estahlislied employment Imreaus and loan money to Stales and muiiici- 
palitles wltliout interest for tlie purjiose of cai'rylng on useful public ivorks? 

Mr. Gompeus. IVill you tilease i-ead tlie qui'slion? 

(The question was I'cad li\' llie sleiiograplior.) 

Mr. Oomi'Ers. It lias not deciareil itself ii|)on tliat subject, except a.s I have 
already statcil In the blanlcet answer; that Ls, it favors any tangible, rational 
proposition that would liclp lo iiu'cl and solve tlie question of unemployment. 

Mr. ItiLi.quiT. Then you individually, Mr. Gompers, would not object to sucli 
ti plan? 

Mr. Gompeius. Oli. no;, I tliink not. 

Mr. HiLi.qmT. Now, Mr. Gonqiers, yon also mentioned that the American 
Federation of Labor tried to imiirme liii' political status of the workers; IliaL 
is correct, is It not, among other things? 

Mr. Gompers. I sliould like to be quoted accurately. To Improve tlie condition 
of the working people in every human field of activity; to protect and promote 
and advance tlieir riglits ami Interests. 

Jlr. Hii.i.quiT. Elxactly. Now, every field of human activity Includes the 
political field? 

Mr. Gompers. It does. 

Mr. Iln.LquiT. And every right of the worker includes Ida political rlglits? 

Mr. Gompkics, It does. 

Mr. IIiLr.qniT. Now, then, Mr. Gompers, is yonr federation In favor of the 
absolute freedom of press, speeclg and assemblage? 

Mr. GOMPF.SS. It is. May I amplify that answer? 

Mr. IIii,i.qriT. You may. 

Mr. Gompers. By saying thac the American Feileratlon of Labor has, in tlie 
effort to stand for (he freeiiom of speech, freedom of Oie press, and freedom of 
assemblage, undertaken great risks, and htis asserted it and maintained it 
In addition to this, tlie American, Federation of Labor looks askance upon any 
effort to curb the Inherent, ns well as the constitutional rights of free press 
and free .speecli and free a.ssemblage, and holds thaL though tliese rights may 
be iierverted, inny be iniproiierly exerclswl. exercised for an unlawful purpose, 
say, and yet these rights must not, in advance, be interfered with. The right 
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ef BSsemblaBe, tbe rlglit of espreenlom tlirouch speooh or press, iinist be un- 
ti'omnieled If we are going to linve a repultllcau fonii of goveriuiieut wKJi 
freedom. If anybody utters that wlileli Is llbellou.s or seditious or treasonaiile, 
they must l>e made and may 1 k‘ made to answer for those transgressions, but 
the'right to eKpi'ession must bi> unlin|>iilretl, and tlie Auierlean Feileriitlon of 
Labor lias and will stand uuuUerably and unequivocally In fa\or of free assem¬ 
blage, free s|>eeeb, and fns' i>ress. 

Mr. niLi.QtuT. So with the Soelalist I’arty, We are there at one, 

Mr. Gompeub. 1 did not know that the Soelalist I’arty was to be injected Into 

Hiu.qt:it, Why, we have had the two Injecteil all along. 

Chalnnan Wii.sn.'lf von will leaie out the comineni or the assertion- 

Mr. Hillqvit. Very well. Mr. Gompers, is your federation of unrestricted 
and «pial .suffrage for men and women? 

Mr Goupeus. It Is. it lias been, and has done niueli to ndvanee that cause, 

Mr! UiLcquiT. l)o<‘s your federation favor tlie initiative, referendum, and 

Mr, OoMrEiis. It not only advocates it, tins ndvooaled It. but one of tlie niem- 
liers of an aftiliated organization is a member who was the author of the first 
book uiion diriH't legislation, initiative, and referendum la llie United States 
Mr. .Tames W. Stilllum. 

Mr. liit.i.qt tT. Mr Gomiiers, dmvs yonr federation also favor the system or 
protrortional reiir<‘sentatbui? 

Mr. Gompeeb. It lias not. u.s an organization, taken aflirnmtive action on that 
snlijeet. 

Mr. IIii.LQUiT. But it practice.s It In its own conventions, prnctictilly .' Tour 
Vole is by inembi'rshiii? 

Mr. Gompeics. The proportionate rcpresetitation, tis that term i.s ustiall.i e\- 
Iires.sed. is not tin* jiroportioniil representatioti to wliicli you refer ill tin* \oting 
in tlie conveiitions of the .Vmerican reileratlon of Lalior. The proportional 
reiireseiitiition—Unit is, I want to kimw wTietlier I am right? 

Mr. Hii.i.tiiTiT. I will define it, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Goiiei iis. Yes. 

Mr, TIii.i.qvit. I use proiairtioiuil representation as denoting a BCBteni liy 
which 'otes are cast and riglits are evercised by represeutatlves in proportion 
to the i.mnerical strength of tlie constituents? 

Mr. U.iiMPicis. Yes; 1 favor tliat. 

Mr. Hit.i.qi’iT. You do? 

Mr. GoMPEiis. Yes, sir. Tlie xtmerican Federation of Lalior does. 

Mr. Hii.i.ot IT. Yes. Tlien, lioes tlie federation favor tlie elei’tion of tlie Fresl- 
dent and Yii'e I’resldent of tlie TTiiited Stiite.s by direct vote of the people witli- 
out iiilervention of tlie electoral college? 

Mr. Gompeiis. It doe.s, and so deiTared. 

Mr. riii.i,(ii'iT. lines your federation favor a restriction uiion tlie jiower.s of 
Judges to nullify laws iir set tlieiii a.side as uiiconatltutlonal? 

Mr. Gompek.s. It does, and il has. 

Air. lIii.LQPiT. Ifoes your fislerution favor a measure to make tlie Constltii- 
tlnn of the United .States aiiiendaide by a majority vote of tlie ja-ople? 

Mr. GoiiPF.RB. Aineiidalile liy an easier method than at present iirevulls. As 
to the specific proposition tluit you have Just asked, 1 am not so sure. 1 don't 
know. N'o expression has lieen glviui licfore. 

Air. Uii.i.QttiT. I’ersonally, Mr. Goiiijiers, you would Uiitik a simpler mctliod 
of amending tlie Oonstltntmn would lie a step In advance? 

Mr. Gompers. The method now is very cumlier«ome and slow, and. being a 
written Constitution to be a clinrt. wliile it iniglit not to 1 m* Biiblect to clianges 
at every ebb and How of tbe tide, it ought to he mueh easier than it i« now. 

Air. Hillqvit. Now, Air. Gomtiers, are you In favor of eurliing the powers of 
the court to punlsti for contempt in latior disputes, or to riurulate that power? 

Air. Gompers. If I may adopt Oie tactics of the Yankee. I might say, "Ho 
you doubt it?” Yes, sir. 

Air. HiLLQTJrT. Are you in favor of an enactment of further measures for 
general education, and particularly for vocational education in useful pursuits? 

Air. Gompers. Bead Gie questioiL 

(The question was read.) 

Air. Gompers. Y'es. Here Is a fact not generally known, ihnt llie organlzeil- 
labor movement of Massachusetts—the credit of having establlsheil the piihlic 
schools of Alassacliusetts with the imbllc schools as they luive cxtendeil since 
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then—prior to that time there were schools at which the children of the indigent 
pnrenlH coiiUl attend, but each child whicli did attend carrle<i with it the 
Htlgmii of the poverty of its i>aronts, and it was a stigma then. The labor 
movement of Massachusetts secunsl the enactment of a law removing the 
requirement for attendance at those schools that the children and parents 
must avow ami declare that they is'ore indigent, and they could not afford to 
pay for the tultltm of their children. Thus came into vogue the iirst public 
s<‘hooI in the world. 

Mr. IliLLQUiT. that llie federation Is committed to and In favor of an 
extension of the (slucuiional syslmn and the vocational training? 

Mr. GoMPKits. In all, in its hlgliest and l)ost phases. And T say that the 
American Federation of l.ahor lias had a committ <‘0 for th(‘ past 10 years, a 
committee conHK»se<l of iminy of its own reprcsetitatlve men and women, a 
number of fmhiic e<iucators, men ami women, aetlng for the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor, yc‘t Independent of it, tiint lias worked out tlie system of voca¬ 
tional training In Industrial nml agricnlinral vocational training, household 
economy, ami chic duty, so much so that that report wa.s made a public docu¬ 
ment hy the Senate of tla* FniP'd Stated. 

Mr. HiixqiJiT. Is your federation in favor of the free administration of 
Justice? 

Mr. CtOMPEUS. It is. 

Mr. Hn.nqriT. I have enumerated to you all political ami Imlnstrlal demands 
In the platform of tho Socialist 1‘arty, an<l ><iu find that your federation adopts 
them, with the exct'ption <*f two points on the qtii'stion of a maximum work¬ 
day and tlie mlnlmntJi wage. You would necomplisii that by pure economic 
action, amt the S<»elalist Tarty julvocatcd legal enactments; i.s that correct? 

Mr. Gomi’kus, It is not correct. 

]\Ir. IIii.i.qniT. Wiiy? 

litr. OoMPKim. As a matter of fad, the Socialist Tarty has purloined the de¬ 
mands and the vocabulary of (he American labor movement, ami has adopted 
it as its own, ami now you ask tho American Federation of Taibor whether they 
favor it. 

Mr. ILrxqriT. Then, Mr. Gompers, whetlim* we lia\e purloined, or no matter 
in what way we arrived at if, the demands ami the program that T questioned 
you upon, the American Fedenitlon of iaihor, (mIIut us tlu' origitiji! Inventor <ir 
otherwise, fully approvc's of it, with tlie exceptiort of tlie small difference I 
inentioiuMl; Is tluit corn'ct? 

"Mr. OoMi’Kiis. T would lik(‘ to hear tlu* (piestion. 

(The question was read hy the slenograplim-.i 

Mr, Ifiu.qriT. Suppose* we waive that answ»‘r? 

Mr. Go\feKKs. No; don't waive the ajiswor. Just amend your question so 
that it Is eom])reh<‘nslve, so that it Is comprehonsihle. 

Mr. IIir.T.qriT. It is nus’ely In (In' natun^ of a summary, Mr. Gompers. I 
have road to you point hy point the working program of the Socialist Tarty 
with reference to economic and political measures, and T have asked you on 
('ach point whether y<Hir ^'deration approves of suet) measures. Your answer 
has b(H*n In the aflinnative, nniforndy, with the ex(‘eplion as to the question of 
a minimum wage and tho mnxlnnnn workday. wi\ere we agreed on the princi¬ 
ple, but von would secure It hy i>nroly economic action and tho Socialist Party 
hv legal 'enactment. It Is In the nature of a summary. I want it on the record. 
You mav answer or not, as yim please. 

Mr. Gomcfus. What di<l you ManI me to answer? 

^tr. Hn.i.qrTT. Is it so or Is it not? 

Mr. OoMPKKS. Tliat which I have iilroady answered? 

Mr. Hii.iqviT. Yes. 

Mr. Gompkms. I say that these demands which you have enumerated have 
been proundgated, declariMl for, and Trnght for, and in many instances aceom- 
pllyhetl hy the American Finleratlon of T,abor and the organized-labor move¬ 
ment of tiie country, and your question would indicate that you would want the 
adhesion of the American labor movement to your original propositions when, 
ns a matter of fact, they have been put into your platform simply as vote 
catchers. 

Mr. HiiXQtnT. Exactly. Then, you admit the identity, but you deny priority 
on our part? 

Ur. OoMpmis. And purpose. 

Mr. llnxQriT. Then, Mr. Gompers, let me ask you, has the nopublican Party 
or the Demm'ratic Party purlolnwl from you the same demands? 

Mr. Gompers. Not all of tliem, but many of them. 
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Mr. nii.i.Qi iT. Any of them? 

Mr, Gomperh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hru.Q^iT. Hmv many? Ami wliSoh? 

Mr. Gomperh. Will you i;i\o n)o a few minutes' time, Mr. (,'luiinnan? 

riinirinnn \Vai..sh. Do you wlsli to he excused? 

Mr. Gompeks. No, sir; only a few minutes’ time tluM I may answer. 

Mr. IIii.LQriT. Do you want to consult with me? 

Mr. Gompers. No; I don't need advice from you. Brotluu’ nnhjuit. 

I may say, Mr. ('halnnan. that l)ecause my friemi, Mr. (Jordon, did mo tlto 
kimln<‘ss of Icfoklng it up and handing it to me. a copy of the American Fed- 
orationlst, it is orrone«)\is to idace the construction upon that that lio lias pro- 
jiai’eil In my questions, or has i»rei)ared in m.\ answers, or in atiy way IioIihmI 
me other than wliat I Itave already stated; that Is, tlie sl^mllicunco of that 
rmnark may he outside <if tlio record rather tlian in. 

('Imirman \V\isif. It is really l<*st ujion me. 

Mr. (JoMi’ERS. I am sure it is noi lost upon my cr()ss-o\amlnor. Is it? 

Mr. lIiiiqiiT. N<»thin;; Is lost <in me, Mr. Gompi'is. tliat comes from you. 

.Mr. (ioMi'KKs. 1 lia\e luae, in answer to the (piesiion propounded I»y Mr. 
Tlilliiiiit. a report which 1 had 11i<‘ honor 1i* suhinit to tlie internalionul secre¬ 
tariat; tliat is, tlie .Vinerh-au Federation of lail>or Is in allianc<‘ with tlie or- 
piiiizcd lalM.r imocuicnt ot tin' cl\ ili/cd world, ami om* of tin' dutU's Is tliat tlie 
chi(‘f executive ollicer of eacli couiUix must repoi t for the lahor movement of 
Ills country as to ecomniiii- ami i)oitiical or !4'trisla(i\(‘ trains, i have tins rejiort 
in m.\ liaml. Befori' statin.^, 1 tiiinU J oualu to sa\ that two of the deiiiaml.s 
whicli tlie hdior movement of .Xuu'rlcu mak<‘S Is a limitation I'f (lie i)ow<*rs 
of the President (»f lln* Fmicd States In Ids freqmnil exiTcise of tlie veto upon 
tlie li'.amlalion of tlic rt'presenlatncs of llie 

Mr. Ilinqi iT. Tl'at is coniaiiu'd in "ur jdatform likewise, .Mr. (lompers. 

.Mr. (JoMCEits. The only Mcmlier of (’onyress whicli the Socialist I’arty ever 
liad sustained two M'toes- of the ITi'sidont of the Fiiite*! Siati's. 

We also liave scoun'd. wliicli is not an orporated in tin* (pieMlon projiosed liy 
Mr. Hilhimt, the eits iion of Fniiod Siaies Soimtoi-s h,\ a ilirect \ote of the 
l»eojile. 

1 hav.' here, ns I said, Mr. Chairman, the report whicli T made to Die sis-re- 
tarlat. is iimler this a^eiicral caption: •‘President Gouipcrs' rcixirt to llio 
International sot retiu iat,” and nndcr i!ic snlKa|ihnn of (li “National leKlsln- 
llve jiidns for 101‘J”: Ci) “State Irai'^hilive yams lf»r lhl2”; 12) “National 
(‘coiioiiiic yains for Tt would talvc iih‘ ahout iialf an liour to read thorn, 

Init I siiluiiit that I ha\e no desire tc* I»or<' tin' comnii'-sion or to lake up unnec¬ 
essary time of tlie (omiiiissioii atid counsel, and if it cao Im‘ incorporated Iktc as 
ni.\ answer to tlie <[uesuon of tlu' pait Icman yon w dl ynd it coiiiitrelicnslve. 

Chairman AVmsh. I‘o T nndeistaiid the ((iic'-iioii that Mr. llilhpiit asked 
you to call titleiition to the pi. a*' in (lie iiiailonn of lh<* |)cmo ratic (*r Ite- 
luihliinn Pnrtii's wlaa-e demand was mai](‘ for this same social action he read 
to yoli this niorniiiy; Is tiaii ivaTc t'' 

Mr. liir.rtp’iT. 'riiat is corro-l. 

(’liairmari 'Waj.sh. ('an you do tliat hy r<-fcrriiiy to your notes, just reml into 
tiu* ns'onl, wlicn .‘iml wliere tlie dcnuiml was made liy I'lllu'r one of tlie 
Iiarries? 

Mr. Gompers. I can not do that just now from memory. I have not tin? plat¬ 
form de<-larations of tia* se\eral State eonmiltteos 

Ciiairman M’xisu. Tlieii. it is impossitile to do it on account of the compro 
hensi\e nature of the question at tins time? 

Mr. (lOMPERs. I sui>plement tliis answer iw sayiny that I here submit to 
tlie commission a rejiort <d‘ tlio legislative yams sc« iircd at tlie liands of Con¬ 
gress and the several l(‘yis|atnres (•ompos(Ml of Kepuidlcans ami Democrats and 
Proluhltlonlsts ami Proyressi\es. 

Chairman WAt.sH. Very well. Tliat may lie made u part of liie record, then, 
and not read in exteuso. 

PUESIDKNT GoMPKKs’s ItEPOUr TO THE TN rF.RX.VTlOX.SE SKCRETAUl.Vr. 
y. yationul Ir^islntirc ifuitift /or 1912. 

This portion of my report should he rend in (conjunction wIili my report 
of last year (for 1911) so that a clearer understanding may be had of tlie 
legislative iwrlods governing Die United States (Jiuiyros. It will he noted 
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I then said on page 198 of the ninth report that "t/ie ^rst regular himuoss 
session of the Sixty-second Congress commenced in DecewbeTf 1911f and i/isici 
iiniil Auflfiist 2C, 19J2.’' I must now' complete that account by adding tlmt tho 
last regular business session of the Sixty-second Congress coimneucod m 
J>ocenii>er, 1912, and continued until March 4,1913, when the legislative period 
for M’hich timt Cojigi’ess was elected expired by constltutioual and statutory 
enactment. 

I reported progress for 1911 on 16 i^ecWc matters of Interest to labor upon 
which favorable action had been taken either in tiie Hous<? of Uepresenta- 
tives or the Semite, or upon wlih’li Dual action had l)(‘en taken in both bodies. 

Tt will be seen tliat in lliLs rojjort (for 1012) some of these subjects have 
again been enumerated. This is iinuvoiilal)le because in several of these matters 
It 'was necessary to wait until final acUoii was talaai by both Houses and 
approval given by tho I'resUlent to the measures enacttal by the Congress, 
it is very gratifying, Indecal, to be able tt) report for lilslorlcal record the 
following 19 imptu'tunt iiuaisures of interuHl to the working people of the United 
States upon whleli the Sixty-second (-oiigrt'ss took otmiplete and final action. 

It is adtlitionaily satisfying tt» say that this record is the best any Conirress 
ever made in behalf of doinamls made uptai it by the organized labor forces 
of the country. 

This national re.j)oj“t must not he accepted as the sum total of remedial legis¬ 
lation i(>r liuinauiiy secured in the Cnited States, l)Ut must only l)e read us a 
part of that wUi(‘h follows under the caption “Stale legislative gains.” 

(1) A national Department of Labor was created, tho Secretary of same to 
be n member o\' the l‘resideut’s Cabinet. The first socrt'lary to <K‘cui)y this 
honorable and responsible position was formerly the national secretary of tiie 
T'niteil mine Workers of America, and for six years a Member of the House 
of Kepresentatives; during the last term of two years he was chairman of the 
House of UepresenUitives Conimillee on Labor, 

(2) All contractors and subcoiilraclnrs doing work for the Nati(»nal Govern¬ 
ment, as well tis on naval contracts and fortification c(aitracts, must iiereafter 
obherve the elglit-hmir day. 

(3) Eight hours per <lay will be the inaximnm hereafter for all post-office 
dorks, h'ller earners, and employeos in the railway ])ovt otfu'es. 

(4) Workmen employed on level's and water fronts, and ilredge operators 
have had the eight-hour law e\tend»Ml to such employments. 

(5) The Bureau of Mines art was amended and strengtliened, thereby tend¬ 
ing to conserve the health and safety of coal and metalliferous mine workers. 

(6) The national law granting compeimjUiou for injuries to G(»vernmeut 
omployiH'M was extended to employees in tlio Bureau of !Mines and llglithouse 
employt'es, 

(7) The manufacture (»f whiU' i)tiosph()rus matches has beem i»rohlhlted. 

(8) A physleiil-vuluation law lor steam railroads and express companies was 
pass4*d. 

(9) A parcel-post law' was ])ass(Ml. 

(10) Increased appropriations were obtained to devt'lop rescue work in tlie 
Bureau of Mim*s. 

(11) The thn-'C-Nvatch or olght-hour system in tiie inorchaut murine applicable 
to masters, mates, and pilots was established. 

(12) Wages were increased for all employees In the naval-guti factory and 
for tiie pres.smon in the Government Printing Office. 

(13) l’ul)lic coiLstructlon in Government navy yards of naval vessels, trans¬ 
ports, and collier.s have been extended In opposition to such construction in 
private shipyards. 

(14) A law’ was enacted by wldch a Cldldron's Bureau w'as establlsheil, 
which will be effective In conserving tlie best interests of the children by 
practicable and scientific methods. 

(In) Former Preshleuts Uoosevelt and Taft were directly rebuked by Con¬ 
gress because of tlu'lr arbitrary executive order depriving Government em¬ 
ployees of the rigid of petition, the right of organization, and the right of 
hearing in Uie ease of a diseUargod employee of the Government. The full 
rlglds of citizenship has been restored thereby to ull employees of the National 
Government. 

(IG) The ■working eondltlons of employees in the iron and steel industry 
w’ere rigidly Investlgat^'d and a most comprehensive, helpful reimrt made by 
Xl\e Federal^ureau of Labor Statistics. 
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(IT) After a rigid Investlgatiou by Congress of the high-speed, “ stop-watch ” 
working systems in Oovermnent establishments orders Imve been issued by 
the War Department and the Navy Department to disoontlime sucli siweding-up 
systems in Government establlslinients. 

(18) The amendment to the National Constitution providing for an Income 
•tax has been ratified by tlirw-fourtlis of the States and is tiow effective. 

(1!)) Ttie ametidment to tlie National Constitution providing for the iwpular 
election of United States Senators has also been ratified by tbn'e-fourths of 
the States and Is now In active operation. This amendment gives to cltlzen.s 
of a State the right to ca.st a direct vote for the election of the Members (jf 
tlie United States Senate from their State instead of us before, delegating this 
power to the State legislatures. 

11. Stiilv iKjinhilicc' gninH for 11112. 

The progressive record by the Congress enumerated in the preceding part 
of this report under “National legislative gains” was substantially maintained 
by the woerul State legislative bodies that met In 1!)12. 

The legislation which most vitally alfects the life and interests of the 
workers in the Umte<l States is tlie iegislation vvliicli Is iMuieted by tbe State 
legislatures. While it is important that comprehensive, elfective, and ftinda- 
ment'il measures sliouhl lie passed by Congress as a malter of example of 
preeetleiiee, it by no menus st.iiids as tlie goal or the eomiilete succe.ss toward 
wlileli tlie aspirations of tlie organi/.isl workers are directed. 

It is Imperative that tmcli of Hie 48 States, all of whlcli have local autonomy, 
kee|i step Willi ihe imigress of the Nation or vie wltli each other for preeml- 
nerifc in the forward, upward work of eiviliztition. 

1 furnish herewith a lirief .siimniiiry of helpful, practical legislation in the 
workers' Interests euaeted hy IT Stale leglslallve bislies during liH2, vvhieli, as 
of course niiisl be understoed liy sHidenls of this re|)ort, is only sniipleiiieiilary 
to previous legislation already on tlie siatlile liooks of the several Slates re¬ 
ported. it must al-o !«■ understood Hint all Ihe Slate legislatures do not meet 
cacti and every year. Tlie following exeelleiit record for IT States vvliose legis¬ 
latures oiel In isrg is Hie result of Hie mililaiit, lo.viil, iiifelligeiit effort made 
by the mee and women in the organized .\merieun Inlior movenieiit In helmlt ot 
those vvlio i>)il. 

Arizona .—The new State of Arizona (until reeently a Territory) adopted Hie 
following fundamental provisions in behalf of lalior, in its eoristitiilion during 
11U2; (1) No limitation upon damages for death or injuries to an employee; 
(2) a corporation commission nuHiorizisI to make and enforce necessary rules 
for convenience, comfort, safety, and pn'servation of lieallh of employees and 
patrons of all puhlie-servlce corporations; (,1) eight hours to constitute a legal 
day’s work in all employment hy or on behalf of the State, or any of its pollHciii 
subdivisions; (4) age limit for employment of children, 14 years above ground, 
18 years uiidergroiind, eight lioiirs to be Hie iiia.ximum workdtiy for sucli children 
in all oraploymenix; (.j) making it illegal for any employer to r«nilre employees 
to waive any rights in order to secure or ohiaiii emiiloyment; (0) the olil com¬ 
mon law of “fellow servant” doetrlne forever iilirogiiled; (T) Ihe defen.ses of 
“ oontribulory negligence ” or of “ assnuied risk ” in all <’asi‘s to he a (luestlon of 
fact and must Iw loft to the jury wlllioiit liilerfereiice by the Judge; (8) em¬ 
ployees' right of a'ction to recover damages for Injuries sliall never be abrogated 
(amount to be recovensl shall not be subject to any .statutory llniitallon) ; 
(9) an employers’ liability law and compulsory compensation for Injuries law 
shall be enacted by tUo legislature; (10) blacklisting of employees to he penal¬ 
ized; (11) aliens prohibited from employment on public work; (12) safety min¬ 
ing laws and mining Inspectors orderetl. 

The first legislature of .\rlzona enacted laws governing the following subjects 
during the session of 1912, In harmony with the foregoing clauses of the 
constitution: 

(1) Eighteen years minimum age for telegraph operators; (2) w.aiv!ng of 
employee’s legal rights by corporations prohibited; (3) full-crew law for rail¬ 
road trains enacted: (4) Illegal for foremen to accept fees for employment: 
(5) an eight-hour day estahlisheil In all coal and metalliferous mines; (8) 
standard headlights to be Installed on all locomotives; (T) 14 years .set as the 
limit for employment of children (in dangerous occupations Hi .vears the limit); 
(8) eight hours as a maximum workday for children; (9) comprehensive safety 
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laws for niln(‘a enacted; (10) employers’ liability and workmen’s comi>ensatlon 
for Injury laws enacted; (11) aliens prohibited from employment on public' 
%\orks. 

(Uilifomia ,—Constitution amended, authorizing the legislature to enact laws 
granl Ing compulsory compensation to injured workmen. Tiie legislature enacted 
the following laws in the interest of workmen: (1) All accidents on railroads to* 
l)e reported to the railnunl commission; (2) all employees (male and female) 
allowtKl tw’o hotirs In whhh to vote on election day wiihont de<Uiction of pay; 
(3) Industrial accident board established to which employers in all industries 
must report all aindcnls lo oinployoos. 

Kr.ntucly ,— (1) Kmplo.Mncnt of ffunales limited to 1<) hours a day, dO hours a 
week (seats must also 1 h‘ furnished, wash rooms, oic.) ; (2) factory-inspection 
law enact(‘d and inspociors pro\idrd; (3) assignments of w'agcs of employees 
prohibited. 

(/inixiami —(1) Seats to bo provided for cmplovees on street cars; (2) em- 
]»loyni(“nt of liilldiam )»rohiUil(‘i| in j>ooI and hilli.ird rooms; (3) semimonthly 
]iay day establlshod ; (1) factory in-'pcclion ordoicd for city of Now Orleans; 
(.">) (unplo.vers’ liahllily conuui.ssion 'n'atod; (C.) railroad crossings to he 
inaipcrly gnarded; (7) cmpIo.MiaMit of rlnldriai iiroliihited In dnngi'rous oc- 
cuiMdl«e\s or tiuesllouahle entertainments; (8) tho <dd common-law defenses 
«*f “ assompiion of risk” and ‘‘fellow’ sorvanl ” doOriuo. aj)|ilioahle to public 
sorvice corporations, abnigalod : (io niodorn sysioms of \ontilation and sanita¬ 
tion lo be installed in all pidni mg oiliccs ; ( p) i an eight-hour day established for 
certain stallomiry engineers aial tirenaui (some employments excepted). 

— (1) Ten hour.s a inaMinimi (la.\’s work for working women, 
eight hours to he a maximum niglifs woik, ihroo iiispeOors appointed to en- 
lore<‘ the law’; (2) all occupational diseases to b<‘ leporled by physicians to 
Stab' hoar<l of hoiillh; (.’>1 age limii tor working ehiidieii set at 14 years; (4) 
hospital lor inliuTs eslj'hii.slH'd by Ihe Stale; t.->) cooperativi* iusiiranee fund for 
miners estaldished by the St.ile; (d) comtieiisabon lor injury law to all in¬ 
dustrial workers enacted. 

lUfj.s-.srfe/nevetbs'.—t n Kmplo_\ers ordori'd lo fur’'tvb f,,r all female em- 

jtbiyees; (2) employment of Illiterate chitdren under 18 >ears pi-ohihited; (8) 
employers’ liability law amendeil; ll) l‘actor.\-luspcifion law amended; (5) 
ridlroad-Uabllity law anuanh'd; (di old-age ])ension law for employees of Uie 
State enacted; (7) a«‘<ident-rei>ort law applieal)le bi all ('inphpers enacted; (8) 
a maximum 10-bour day and u-l-hour week law, unplieable to women ami child¬ 
ren, onaeted; (0) steam-boihu* iuspeelion law anumded; (10) a nine-lunir day 
for employees on sfreet railwa.'.s enaeled; (U) during times of strike, em¬ 
ployers must stale partienlais when ad^erllslng for labon'rs; (12) bureau of 
labor statistics extended and strengthened; (18) eompeiisation for injuriis law 
ameiuletl and .strt'ngtliened ; (14) einploj ment of wonu'ii in core rooms, foundries, 
and law mmU' more stringent ; (l.')) a miiiinmm w agi' < isn miss ion, to deal with 
^va,ges of women and elilldrim, (‘-lablished; (id) a Stale board of labor and in¬ 
dustries established; (17) Stall' prinlmg law’ enael<'d. 

Mifhitjan. —Worknn’ii’s eoinpensatlou for injuries act passed, including an 
imluslrlal ae<‘idenl lavaial, a State accident fund, and the I'ptional privilege of 
employers organizing ‘‘mutual insurance,companies.” 

.Uiiiju-’.sobi.— (1) Kmplo.\ers prohibited from throaloning employees or im¬ 
properly inlluoncing the political oinnions or actions of employees; (2) child- 
labor law amendeil and streugihened so that children under 16 shall not bo 
pi'i’initted to work more than eiglit hours a day, 48 hours a week, and no night 
w’(wk; dangerous and questionai>U‘ employments for children prohibited. 

.1/us-,yi.s.<t(/j/>i.— (1) Kmplo,\ ment and emigrutum agents la-ohiblted under heavy 
lienallles from oiieratlng without a State license; (2) monthly pay days made 
mandatory by employers; (3) t'quipment of street ears with vestibule.s for 
motormen, made mandatory; (4) sanitary-luiildings act for car repair em¬ 
ployees passed; (•") locomotives to be equlpptHl witli standard headlights; (6) 
employers prohibited from working employees over 10 hours p<‘r day; (7) 
(hlld-labor law's amended and slrengthemsl, 14 years the age limit for employ¬ 
ment of girls, 12 years for boys; boys under 16 and girls under 18not permitted 
to w’ork more than eight liours i>er day. nor more than 48 hours in any one 
wei'k. Suitable enforcement of this law included; (8) the “contributory 
negligence “ clause of the railroad companies liability act, made broader in the 
interest of fitiployees and passengers. 

New ./cr.Hrj/.— (1) Factory-Inspection act amended, requiring standard “blow¬ 
ers” in griuiUug and polishing rooms; effective guards to be installed on all 
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dangerous maeliliiery; addltionnl fiu'tory Inspwtors ordered, must be men with 
■practical shop experience; (2) State department of labor act amended and 
strengthened; employees of stime retiulrerl to pass clvlI-servlce test; power for 
enforcing factory-inspection laws Increased; (3) bakery-liisiK-ction law en- 
uottKl, with suitable provisions for enforcement; (-1) all Industrial accidents 
must hereafter be reported by employers to commissioner of labor; (5) a 10- 
liour day, or CO-hour week law for working women enacted; (1!) workmen’s 
compensation for Injuries, law amended and strengtliene<l; (7) all Indnstrlal 
and occupational diseases hereafter must be reporlcHl by physicians to the State 
board of healtli. 

Nc)6 Mexiro .—The new State of New Mexico, until recenlly a Territory, 
adopted the following fundamental provisions in behalf of labor In Us con¬ 
stitution during 1912: (1) Itallroad commission charged with the duty to en¬ 
force .standard .safely appliances on all railroail e(|uijMiieni ; (2) olltce of mine 
lns|a‘ctor creatisl; (3) safely mining laws ordered; (1) no children under 14 
to be employed In mines; (5) the old common law of “fellow servant” abro¬ 
gated and the defense of “coutribulory negligence” delined; (G) a law was 
enacted making it Illegal for employers to rispdre cmidoyces to waive any 
legal rights In ordi'r to .secure or ri'laiii eni|ilo\lacnt ; (7) the effective nu- 
tional emploicrs’ liability law was the model lor tins Slate law; (8) establish¬ 
ment of an eight-hour day for all employees of llie State, county, or munici¬ 
pality. 

The first I.egislature of New .Mexho enacled laws governing the following 
subjects during the .si-ssion ()f 1912: (1) Safety iiilne-regiilatimi law- enacteii, 
with In.spectors to enforce .same; (2) prolcclion for employees to vote, with 
Mitlicieiit time' allowed for .sanu’ by emidoyers; (.'!) blacklisting of employees 
by emidoyers penalized; (1) ma.xiiniim workday of IG hours for railroad em¬ 
ployees was enacted. 

AT'io roi7,'.—(1) Additional powers granted factory Investigating commis¬ 
sion; (2| niiiiilier of fa. lory iiispeiiors lia reused from k.'i to I'.’.'i and their 
power to eiiroree factory laws streiig;hene,i; (3) workers In cals.soii.s tiniler 
(onipressed air protected; (I) priMiie i‘ni|iloinient-oilice law made more strin¬ 
gent ; (7) wonieii and children prohdided Inun allending hi harroums; (0) 
faetori -1 sped ion law si rengi helled hy many amendments for tlie purpose of 
affording c'l'eaLer satety. health, and lomtorl to factory employis's; (7) eiii- 
plo.iers forhiddeii to employ women within four weelis ufler elilldbirtii; (8) 
ehild-lalior law nniended liy reiiuii'itig plijsical cxiindaalioiis; (9) a nine-hour 
day and a ,Td-liour week enacted for women; I Ut| tlie tiiirean of Industries 
and limnigralion laws amended and strengthened in many parlietilars, thereby 
affording greater protedion to working people; (II) recommeiidation liy the 
legislature to amend the State eonstitutioii so as to emihle the legislature to 
enact a compulsory workmeti's-eoni]iensatton-ror-injurie.s law'; this amendment 
to (he New York Slate eonstilulkin will be voted upon by the iieopio of the 
entiro State November t, 1913; a iiinjorlt.i lole will adopt It as part <if tlio 
constiUition. 

Ohio .—The constitution of filiio was amended In 1912 by referendum vote 
of the people ol Ibo Slate, antliorizing Ua' legislature to i)us.s certain speeilleil 
labor taws a.s follows; (1) To regnl;ite tlie hours of labor; (2) to osliiblisli 
a minimum wage; (3) to provide for the comfort, be;dlh, safety, ami the 
general welfare of nil employees; (4) to enact a workmen’s coinjiensatlon-for- 
injurles law. Including n comiinlsory-insuraiice sysicm and leaving intact right 
of action In the courts for employees; (.’5) to enact an eight-hour day for all 
employees of the State or any political subdivision, and for cmploy(s's of con¬ 
tractors for the State. 

I'hilippinc Inlands .—(1) liy a contract of employment law, employers will 
la? penalized if laborers are defrauded by emplo.ters, contractors, or subcon¬ 
tractors; (2) workmen’s com|x>nsation-for-injuries Inw enactiHl, covering em- 
plo.vee.s of the Insular government and the provincial government of the I’hlllp- 
plne Islands; (3) free public-employment ugencle.s opened under the suiter- 
vTslon of municipal officers. 

Porto Rico. —Bureau of labor established, the commissioner of which Is 
charged with the duty of inve.stlgatlng sanitary conditions of fuctorles and 
workshops. 

Rhode Island. — (1) Accident law enacted; all pnbllc-utllily employers mast 
hereafter report all accidents to employees and other fH'rson.s to the commis¬ 
sioner of labor; (2) child-labor law amended and strenglliened; (3) workmen’s 
comiiensatlon-for-lujurles luvv enacted, by which the old coiuuiou-law defenses 
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of “ contributory ncfiligence,” “ fellow-servant ” doctrine, “ assumption of risk," 
and "waiving of rights” are abrogated; (4) mutual insurance agreements and 
agencies may be establishe<l by emi)lo,vers or by employer and emidoyees. 

South Carolina. —(1) Voluntary relief schemes established by employers for 
payment of sick and death ixuietits, to be hereafter approved and licensed by 
the State deiairtment of Insurance; (2) act ])as.s<'d establishing a State depart¬ 
ment of agriculture, commerce, liulustries, and Immigration; (3) child-labor 
law enacted by which children under 14 are pi'olilblted from being emidoyed as 
messengers for telegraidi and ndephone coni])anies or In questionable places of 
amusement; (4) locomotives hereafter must bo equipped with slandartl head¬ 
lights. 

yirr/inhi. — (1) Factory-ln.spection law amended and strengthened so that 
more stringent ttrovlshms for vmitilation and sanitation ninst lx* etiftwced; (2) 
all etnployets directed to establish a semltnonthly pay day; (3) department of 
mines established, with authorized inspectors to enforce Mtindaril safety mltiing 
regulations; (4) a lO-hour-day law enacted governing emi)loyment of women 
and children; (o) railroad comimides’ liability law for In.itit'les to emidoyws 
act amended and strengthened by which most of the old common-law defenses 
are modltiod or abrogated. 

DKiKST OF .ST.Vrn I,ElilSl..VilVE OAI.SS, l!lt2. 

In conformity with my retiort of last year, tinder the bead of “State legis¬ 
lative gains,” I ai>pend herintith a digest of the laws enacted by the several 
legislatures during the se.ssiou of 1912: 

•VCCimC.NT lltl'OIiTS. 

The States of (’allfornia, yiassachnselts, .Michigan. New .Tersey, and Ithixle 
Island made it ol)ligalory by iaw daring the legislative session of 1912 for 
public-service corporations aial oilier employers to report all accidents to their 
<‘mployees to resiion.slble iiublic olliclals. 

ACTIONS roll ernsoNAi. inii’uies on nr,.VTir. 

The Arizona constitution forbids laws limiting damages recoverable for 
death or Injury, 

The Ohio constitution w'as araendeil to forbid the enactment of laws limiting 
damages recoverable for in.iury causing death. 

ilL.VCKl.ISTtXG. 

Arizona enacted laws forbidding blacklisting, with a line therefor. 

New Mevlciv forbade the enactment of any measure [ircventing a discharged 
emidoyee from obtaining work. 

nviiEvus or i..\iJoa. 

A bureau of labor was created for the island of Porto Tllco. 

The Massachusetts Legislature e.xtemhal and strengthened the bureau of 
labor statistics by creating a new board under the title "State boaril of labor 
industries," consisting of livi' memla'i's, to promote Industrial development. 
Improve industrial conditions, enforce labor laws, In.siiect factorle.s, etc., and 
report of Imlustrial accidents to be tiled with this board. 

South Carolina provides for a deiutrtment i>f agriculture, commerce, and 
Immigration under a commissioner, who must have knowledge of agricultural, 
manufacturing, and geimral Indiistrle.s. 

The New’ York statute was amended extending power of the commissioner 
ns to education utul tridnlng of aliens and their treatment la labor cami)s by 
employment agencies, etc. 

In New Jersey tlte State department of labor law was amended and 
strengthened. 

WOBKMEN's COMPENSATION FOR IN,IVKrE3. 

Twenty States now have workmen's compensation law.s. Those enacted 
during 1912 are as follows: Arizona, Marylaml, Montana, and Nevada. Tire 
new State of Arizona has adopted constitutional provisions authorizing such 
statute. Kt 

Louisiana appointed a commission to look Into the subject. 
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EUPLOYiaS’ MABttnr. 

■U lillp the greater attention of tlie legislatures of the different States In 
seaeion last year (1912) was given to the subject of eomiteusallon legislation, 
some iTniKirtant laws were passed relative to that of employers' liahlllty, the 
two Bubjeots being to some extent considered simultaneously In the same legis¬ 
lation. 

Arizona .—An employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation for Injuries 
statute enacto<l. 

Louiitiana .—The old common-law defenses of “ assumjition of risk ” and 
“fellow servant" doctrine, a)>plieable to public-servU'e eoi'iairatloiiB, was abro¬ 
gated. 

A'eie Mexico .—The old eoimuon law of "fellow servant” abrogated and the 
defense of “contributory negligence” defined. 

ifwASoc/iMse/ts.—Employers’ liability law amended by making sufticlenl ns a 
form of notice any signed written eonmiunicalion giving Information us to the 
fart of the Injury, time, place, and eause. The statute relative to the liability 
of railroad companies wa.s ameniled, making the minimum recovery for damages 
for death at $.ltK) and the ma.viiiimn at $10,(HK). 

J/ississippl.—Liability id' railroads for injury was made broader in the In¬ 
terest of ('inidoyeos and iiassetigers. 

Tiri/inin. —liiabtlily for injury law amended and strengthened. 

Miiriiinnil.- eoojteraiive instiranco fund was <>siabllslied tor miners, em- 
plo.ver to pay at least one-half of the )iremiums of siicli insurance. 

.Virhif/an. —.\ worknien’.s oomiiensation for injtirle.s act was passed. Including 
an ludiistnal accident board, a State accident tnnd, and optional privilege of 
eniploy(a>s organizing “ imitiial Insurance companU's.” 

IthoUe lsl<iiul.—\ workmen's coiuiK'nsation for in.itiries law was enacted, by 
whleh tlie old common-law defenses of “ eontrlbutory negligence.” “ fellow-Kswv- 
aiit ” doctrine. “ assinniitlon of risk,” and ’’waiving of rights,” were abrogated. 
Jliitnal Insiirniiee m-liemes may be esl’ildlshed. 

The t’ailfoinla eonsliliitlou |iroviiles for compul.sory comiK'nsatlon s.vafems, 
Irrespeetiie of fanll, and for settling disputes by arbitration, by an Industriat 
accldein board or tiy conrt.s. 

Tlie I duo constitution aiitliorizes compul.sory contributions to a State fund 
for coiiiiiensatlon for death, in.turieK or oecupatiomil diseases occasioned In 
eimrHe of employment, and their right of action In the courts for employes Is 
left intact. 

New York Legislature authorized (he enactment of a compensation or lii- 
sni'aiice law, which shall he the exclusive remedy in ease.s of Injuries lo em- 
liloyees. 

The national law granting comiieusatlou for Injuries to Government employees 
was exteinled lo emidoyees in the llurean of Jlliies, and the Forestry Service 
of the ridfial Slates, lighthouse employees, and for employees on the Punuma 
Canal and the Panama Uailroad. 

New York City had its charier auiended hy an act of the State legislature, 
allowing 30 day.s’ leme of absence with |iay to eiii|iloye(.‘S Injured In emidoy- 
ment. 

Philippine laigislaturc imswHl a law to pay Injured em])lo.vees for 90 days 
during disability, if necessary: also cost of transiiortatlou and medical and 
hospital attenduiice. If injury proven fatal burial exjicuscs and 90 days’ wages 
to be iMiid to family of deceased emidoyees. 

COMMISSIONS AProlNTEtl. 

The following eommissions were appointed to Investigate specified subjects 
and reiwrt: 

A commission on Industrial relations (an act by Congress), 

An employers’ liability commission by the State of Louisiana. 

A commission on workmen’s eomiiensatlou provided for by the Federal Con¬ 
gress completeil Its report. 

A factory eommlssloii In New York was given added |>ower througboiit the 
State, to investigate manufacturing conditions and conditions In mercantile es- 
tabUshments, and make report. 

The Massachusetts Homestead Commission was authorized to continue its 
work and to make report. 
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The JeRlsIiiture i>ro\liIc(l for two coiniiilsslons—one to revise 
find codify niechanios’ Hei) Jaws, and the other to propose ])Ians for the employ- 
inent of convicts in part, etc., in oonipejition witii free labor. 

A coDimi.ssioii to investigate tlie penal system and report to the 
legishitnre. a w luc 


jUinHisfilppi —^Appointed a joint eonimlttee of the senate and house to Investl- 
fCJite ii strike at McOoinb City «i/id AV'jttor A'aliey, and reiK)rt. 

The House of Ilepresenf/Ktve.s of (ho Uniteii States Congress requested the 
Secretary of (Nurunerce juj<1 Jyabor t() transmit lnfoi‘niati<>n in his j^ossession as 
to the strike In tlie l)i(nn)in(>ns coal mines in WestmoreJand County, Pa., and 
direetod the Secretary of Commerce and Ljiimr to jiscerfain and reiKU’t cost and 
protit in tlie “present liigli pih'e of atilhracib' coal,” and the benefits to miners 
from recent strike Jigreement, and why, how much, and by what means, the 
price? of coal was at tlie saaie time Increasoil. 

The VnltcMl Slates Senate paHse<l a resolution requesting the Secretary of 
Comnnu'ce and I;a])or to obtain through the Pureau of Labor and rei)ort infor¬ 
mation as to wages and conditions of liN'Ing of mill workers in Lawrence, Mass, 


CONVUT LAIJOR. 

The Oliio oonstifuflo!i was amended, requiring Slate (unployment for convicts 
and forlddding the fanning, ct>ntractnig, <u' giving iiwa.v of any W(»rk, j)roduct, 
or protit of convict labor. Coinict gtaxis to be sold in the State to be marked 
“ prison made.” 

Louisiana prohibits tl»o use of con\ict labor for }iri\ale purposes, and directs 
tlie prison otlicials to fix a code of rules, lioins of labor. ef<‘. 

Massachusetts }inieu<le<l (lie existing law to extend the use of convict labor in 
the mannfneturo of goods for iiublic ii.S(>. 

Virginia prosided for th(‘ e.stahllshmenl of Kilns for tlu' production of lime 
from llm<‘slone or <*yster slndls for .sale to consniners in tlie State at such prices 
as to pay the cost of production, interest on tlie investment, and a surplus of 
10 per c(‘nl to cover wear and (ear. 

New .lersey jiroxides for the employment of eoimty coiniels on liighways, and 
authorizes coiuitles to ask for Stale con\iels for u‘<(* on sucli work williln their 
limits. 

K(‘ntin ky amende<l the constitution so as to is rinit tlie State to employ con- 
xictH In impro\emenls nf puiilic roads, building hridgi's, (Ue. 

New M<‘\ieo directed (hat th(‘ net ('arnings of (•onvi<-(s should go to their 
families for their siqiport, and lorhade the leasing of convicts. 


CON'TK.XCT or KMCf.OVMKNT. 

Tlie Arizona T.ogislntnre forhadi' an^olle hiring labor to accopl fees from 
v'orkmen for <unploynient and made pninvlnnent lor fatso representation ns to 
assets and failure to pay for lal>or snhie<-( to civil suit. 

South Carolina rc'quired einplox^u's win* re<|uire noiici^ from flieir employees 
to give notice two wci'ks in aihance t^i employees of intention to .shut down, 
and length of time, 

Massachusetts aiiHunled tin* a<'t requiring employers advertising for labor 
to give notice of striki' in <‘\is(enee, “until State hoard of conciliation and 
arbitration decides that conditions are normal.” ANn nmentled the labor law 
I>ro\ldlng penalties for hi ilxn'.v, (‘te., of employees by increasing penalties where 
the offender is charge<l witii the olYense in connection with the employment of 
labor. 

Mississippi forbade tipping; the penalty for employers who violate this law 
is double that of the giver of tips. 

Laws were revised regulating Ixmds of (unployees of railroads or public 
utilities corporations by the I/egislatur<‘s of Arizona, Louisiana, and Georgia. 

Congress made provisions for payment of rewards to employees of the 
ordnance department for invmitions. inuirovements, e<’onoinies. etc., that may be 
devised; and for inxentious of employees in the Tost Oillce Department. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CUILDKEN. 

The legislature of Arizona fixed the age limit of employment of children 
above ground at 14 years, underground at 10 years; eight hours ns a maximum 
workday. Children under 18 not to be employed In places dangerous or In- 
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inriotis to health. Seats to to furnished female employees. No female to to 

"‘Kind Zm^Mirand^e^actlS'a^ietalled law making the a^ 

1 I'mon*- limli- for children 14 years; employment under 18 years of age 
?o"ffin in halartous under’ 21 in Lloons. No tomale under 18 

to to employed in any work In which she must stand constantly. Messengers 
anf s^r^t Sdes \\lo regulatetl. KlgUt inspectors appointed to carry out 

‘‘Tr^aKlu^^lT"'^ 

rdg^ltTwoVTt hoKlme t^lls str'l^ton out. Messenger service forbidden to 
’'’''ll^w yrk%o^dK pby^d^Te^^ and cortlfieato In all cases even 

'-.ween 7 p. m. and 

^ MtoiimplTxto'tbe ndnimun, age of employment for girl.s. 14 ^enrs; hours 
for bovs under 1G and girl^^ under IS, oi;rbt ]iour« per day. 

lo iisUina forhfKle omployinent oC niin(*rs under in pool or billiard looms, 
nnd prohibited the employment of ehildren In qucstloniible entertiilnmentu and 

‘''‘N 4 w‘’MexT«)“proldl>Ld tho employment of children under It years in mines 
Itlimle Island forbade messengers uniler 21 to deliver goods or messages 

'“‘south Can.Una"foriL'le miployment of children under 11 as messenger, and 
Hiildreti under 18 to net as f^neli between 10 p. m. and .> 

Artoma forbade employment of chil.lren mider Id years during >w' houra 
wUhoiil a written permit from the bi>ard of trusfee.s, unless .siidi child Is bilii„ 

i.lherwlso taught or is excused for desIgMideil reasons. 

Maryland enacted a law retpiiring s.hool allendanee between the age of 8 
and 14 or until 16 years unless lawfully employed. , , „ , 

Massaen 'setls established a minimum wage e.miimsslon of lliree persons to 
Inn 1 re into' wages pai.l females. AVage boards may be appo.nted represen ng 
Smvers ,md female entployi'cs Interested. T.aw was amende, providlitg 
agHinst employment of the same person In more tht.n one establishment in 

“''ncw‘' yo'rk "established a nine-hour day for males under 18 ami females 

'‘"Ntov^York prohibited the employment of women and chil.lren 1 .. barroon.s. 
Massachusetts ordered sets for female e.iiployees. , , , 

K.‘.dueky limited employment of females to 10 hours per day and .-cp.lred 
th-it seats wash rooms, ot<', must be furnished. . , 4 , 

MarXnd established a 10-hoiir d..y and 8 hours as .m.xiraii.n n.gl.t s uork. 
Ti>re 4 ‘*lnsDectors appolut(‘<I to enforce tlie law. , , i 

^ New jS enacted a KMioiir <!ay and 8 Imurs as a maximum nights worb. 
Three inspectors appoInNsl to enforce liu' iaw. 

Kew Tersov enacUsl u 10-Iiour day for females. 

MaTsadnmetts made the law regulating the employment of women In 

''‘‘"Newborrnif^Mt unlawM women within four weeks after clilld- 

hlrtr Suit for nUes law hv female workers In New York City amendc.1 by 
m^klng^he additional award of costs formerly provided discretionary with 
the court Instead of mandatory. 

INSPKCTION .\Nn IlKOUI.\TION O.r F\CTOIiTE.S. 

health, and comfort to factory employees adopts 
by tUele^slatu^ Plre prevention laws established. Factory Insiaictors in- 

38 gl 9 “_S. Doc, 415,64-1—vol 2-82 
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crcaseil Ventilation^ etc., relative io u'orli: in compressed-air estab- 

Ushments improved. '' 

Ohio .—Laws providing- for the comfort, health, safety, ami geuerai we/fare 
of all enijdoyees. 

Virffinia .—^Statute reqalriug separate toilets amended, requiring more toilet 
convenJences where Increased numbers are eoiployed. 

Louisiana ,—Ventilaliou oral saunnfion in priiiliiig oflices. 

Kentucky. —F'sctory-lnspectioii law enacted, providing two l}dK)r Inspectors 
and two assistanis. 

Marpl/ind .—Inspection of euiployment of <’iiiklrt*n and hours of labor for 
women. 

IIOUKS OF SEKVrCE. 

The eonslilii1I(m.s of new States, Arizona and Xew Mexico, provide for an 
8'hour day on public work. Xew Mexico provided for 10 liours for rallroa<l 
cmploye(*s. Arizona provided for 8 liours per day for hoisting enlngwrs at 
mines and funiacisiien at smelters. CVrtain einjiloyments declared injurious 
to life and limb, and provlihsl an S-lionr day for such work. 

l.ouishiMa )>rovi(I<‘d I he 8-honr day for slatiomu'.v Ih’emen. 

The Massachusetts lAigislature provide.s that contracts for the State printing 
sliull he awarded to shops that have prescrilHHl an -S-hour day. Niue hours 
for employment on strt'ct railways. Kxtra pay allowtHl for o\er 9 hours. 
Every workman must have at least eight hours uninterrupted rest 

Mississippi made a 10-hour day applicable to all p(*rsons. 

In New .Jersey no employe*!* may work his emi>lo.\ees over 10 hours per day, 
except in e*nu*rge‘iu'y, when there shall be extra pay feu* overtime. Children 
un(le*r 10 may not l»e emple>yed l)etv\e*e'n tlie hours of 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

The Ohio Constitution jirovide'S for an 8 hour elay. 

Oliio autliorized (he* jaissiug of laws lixing and regulating the hours of labor 
in employment geiu*ni!ly. 

flongress iiasstsl an 8-hour*ehiy law to apply to laborers or mechanics eloing work 
uiieler contract with the l. iiltod Staleys or in any of its Territories or the District 
of Columbia. Conlrae*ts for e*ertain cannon and e*arriuges for tlie (ie)vernme*nt 
only let to theise* wlio liave established the S-hour elay for all employe'cs. ('on- 
Irae-ts for eonstruclion and ri*pair of ships, machinery, armament, etc., for tlie 
Navy ceane within Ihe S-hour law. All siipplie\s. unle*ss bought iti the open mar¬ 
ket, must be jiroelucesl umler the 8-li<nir law. 

Hours of labor for h*tier carnews and e'h‘rks in po.st oiric<‘s were lixeel at 
eight, with overtime-pay in case's eif <‘merge‘ne*y. and. if compelled to work Sun¬ 
day, with time off on e>ne of the si\ following ela.Ns. 

MIVK llFfil'LATlO.N'S. 

The new States td .\rizona and N<*\v Mexico crenleel a mine inspector’s office. 

The Virginia Ix'gislature cre‘ali*il a eie‘partment of mines, in charge of a State 
mine InsfMVtor. 

The Maryland ls‘gisla(nre appropriate*! .‘?2r»,000 for building a hospital for 
lM‘rsous injured in accidents In mines. 

OrCrPATIONAl. DISK \SKS. 

^Maryland aial New .T<*r«*.v r*HUiired all occupational diseases to be reported 
by physicians, and ia*naJty of .$U) to be iinposcsi for failure to report. 

R\Il.ItOAI)S. 

Arhona .—A corporation commissiiui was provi«lcd by the new State of Ari¬ 
zona. to make and enforce rules for tlie eonvenienee, comfort, safety, and 
health of ernploji'os of public service corporations and to investigate accidents. 
The use of defwtlve kxomotlvt^ which alhnv steam to esea|)e .so us to obstruct 
the view of tlie crew was forbidden. El^s tric lu^adlights on locomotives were 
i*equlr^. A full-crew law was eau<*ted. Flagmen must have one year’s experi¬ 
ence of brakemen. The mmih<T of ears in a freight train limited to 70 and 
the number in a pa.sstmger train to 14. Enginwrs must have had three years’ 
exi)erieDce as firemen or engim^^rs and conductors a similar term of experience 
as brakemen or freight conductors before taking full charge of trains. Tele¬ 
graph and telephone operators whos<* duties relate to trains must be at least 
18 years and liwe had one year’s experience. 
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New Mexico.—A State corporation commiasion was provided to require safety 
appliances on railroads. 

Tlie bUx-kiiiff of angles in frogs and crossings of railroad* was 
H'quired, so as to prevent tlie vvwlglng of the feet. 

—The law eiwcted rwiuii'ew eU‘Ctrlc headlights on locomotives. 
The State railroad c<nanila«ion was aulhorlKod to require shelters over repair 
tracks when ner-essary. 

Sovih faroitna .—The use of oloctrle headlights on locomotives was made 
compulsory. 

HTKfaCT EAILSO.VDS. 

iAivutimw .—Scats must be providi'^l on tdatfonus for motonnen and i\H\- 
ductx»rs, for use outside business districts of cities. 

Mi9$n$ipj)i. —Stn^et railway curs uuist be wiuipixsl with inclos<Hi vestiliuh^. 

ItlCIITS OF EMPLOYKKR. 

VinTiraoid end Keir Mcrieo .—Employers arc proldl}it(Nl from using any threat 
intended or calculated to influenee the ixdiileal action of employees. Nevv 
Mexj<'o allowul two hours off duty Pw voting, wllhotil i>enalty. intintidntion, 
threats, etc., and provided for the abserwe of railroad employees from home on 
obH'tion day. 

(’iilifoniia .—Two luuiis for voting williouf loss of wages was granti*<l to etu- 
l>loy(H*a. 

'1rf>o«f/.~Any aet prevent employment td Ji inemloT ot the tiallonal guard 
or to obstruct tJie business of ibe emjdoyer of siicb ineinl)er was forblilden. 

^faK^ovhusettn .—A sintilur provision, relating to tin* nieml>ers of the mnitia 
and naval re.serves was lUdvidecL 

WrriRFSiElfT Ft NDK .\M) HKNKt lTS. 

{<ovfh CnroHno .—The legislature nutbori7:e<l any eori>^)ration. doing business 
in the Stale, (hat (lestn*s to provide Kick, accident, or death benellls to do so 
on im.vn^g « llc»*iise fee grad<*d according to the imniiMT of cotintU^ in wbicli 
the corporaliiui d<‘sires to do business. 

dnrotw.-—The legislature forbade and doclanHl void all rules of railroad- 
relief pixietiw which nxiuire releases or waivers by employecH of their rlgbls 
under the statute's of the State. 

MaHHachvsrllH .—The legislature provided for pensions for laborer.s employnl 
by the cities and the towns accepting Ute ad, and for the retirement, at the 
uge tW. of einploviM^ who have workiMl lor 2.1 years in uiujilcijui! WTvice and 
who have iKX'OTne ineat)acitued. <*r wlio have vvorktsl for 15 years an<l who have 
iHMiune incapacitated by injury in the tK'rforroance of duty. The pension rate 
is otje-half the average finniial f’omi>ensatl<m for the last two years of servbv. 
The statute providing for a rellroment syvtian for einplo.MH‘s of (he State was 
amended hy restrleting the detinltion of tlw w'ord “employees” to “permanent 
ami regular etlildovee^ of the State.” 

III. Nadonal economic ffuins during 1912. 

The summary herewith given briefly stales the snccesses which have l»een 
oflicially recordevl as the n^'coinplislimenrs for the year 1912 uiul which have 
accotHpanitMl the persistent etuleuvors <tf the tra<le-unions in the UnlU^i Stales 
and In Canada, affiliated to the American rederatUm of I.jil>or, It will Ik* 
touml that (his text will v(‘rify In an extemhsl form the specific data contaim'<l 
in the statistical tables from the International unions in the Unital States and 
Ojinuda found elsewhere in this rejvort. 

In oixler that the e<*oiioroic value of the American tradt'-union inoveiivont may 
be l>etter comprehemh*d I fwd It Is my duty to lay special emphasis ii|>on the 
fact that the successes recorded are largely the results of efforts through dlre<-t 
negotiations with the employers and generally not acoomju\ni«l hy Rtoi 1 >a 2 <‘s in 
the lndu.stry. Whore successes have been secured through stoppage's of tlu* 
work, they are duly I'eferred to as the result of strikes. 

A9bef(tos tPorfccr«.—Net number of new unions, 3; membership increase during 
the y«tr, 300; number of Rtrlki*s during the year, 5; number w(>n. .3; compro- 
miseti, 1: pending, r>ecend>er 31, 1012, 1; number of persons involveil In the 
strikes, 200; number benefltted, 200. Without strikes the vvugt*s were increased 
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50 cents per day for 75 men; hours were rwlucetl one hour per day for 50 men; 
death benefits paid, $500. 

Bakcn. —Net number of new unions, 14; gain In membership for year, 218; 
strikes won, 15; compromised, 2; pending, 8; number of persons Involved In 
strikes, 2,000; number benefited, 1,000; resulting in an average gain of 10 
per c<‘nt In wages and hours reduced one hour per day. Securwl 10 per cent 
increase In wages in many instances without strikes and obtained improved 
ventilation and sanitary condilions In shops. Death benefits, $3,230; death 
benefits paid to members’ wives, $8(K); sick benefits, $30,000; donations to 
other unions, .$3,0(K); cost of strikes, .$22,500. 

Jfarhers .—Net number of n<‘w uniotjs, 12; gain in meinborsldp, 1,160; number 
of strikes, 2; number won, 2 ; nuinlxT of persons involved, 21; number benefited, 
21, As a result members received gain in wages of 20 cents per day and hours 
reduced one-half hour per <!ny. Att<‘inj»l.s were made in some localities to reduce 
wages; ail were successfully resisted. Death benefits, $25,(K)0; sick benefits, 
$47,000; donations to other unions, $8,100; cost of strikes, .$343. 

IflavksmithH. —Net nunil)er of new unions, 14; number of strikes, 1; number 
of iiersons involveii, 3.8(K>; number benefited, 3,400; a gain of wages of 12 cents 
per member per day with better ventilation and sanitary conditions of shops. 
All attempts to reduce wages during year were successfully resisted. As a 
result of persistent effort the wages of blaoksmltlis have been Increased, hour.s 
of labor redueed, and better saiulnry conditions of shops have been secured. 
('Ost of strikes, $r)5,0(H). 

Jioilir mtJkcfH .—Net number of lU'W uniiuis, 33; mimher of strik<*s, 05; num¬ 
ber of persons involved, G.tKKl; nnniher Immediately benefited, 3,000; liours of 
labor were reduee<l from nine to eight per day and many new contracts signed 
with employers by local lodges carrying liighor and belter working conditions 
without .strikes. Death benefits, $2,100; donations to other unions, $1,000; 
cost of strikes, $148,000. As a result of organization wages and conditions of 
vork was constantly imimovlng for hoil(*r makers. The enipl<>yers, as a rule, 
give a more wholesome respect for observance of onr working contracts. 

liookhindcrs .—Net numlicr of new unions, 8; number of strikes, 4; chiefiy 
eau.sed by employers trying to Introduce the “open-shop” system. Oeneral 
irierense of 10 per cent in wage.s .secured wlihout strikes. Death benefits, 
$5..‘i(Kl; eost of strik(‘S. $3,100. 

Hoot and shoe workers ,—Not number of new unions. 2; gain in membership, 
1.2(K»; strikes won, 2; pending, 1; lost, 1, iM'cau.se plaeivs were filled by hostile 
(Independent) union; number of persons involved, 440; all benefited in a<lditlon 
to man> other workers n<»t Involveil in strikes. All attempts to reduce wages 
were successsfully resisted. Death honetifs, .$1().0(X); sick benefits, $77,000; dlsa- 
heiu'tils, ,$3,500; donations to otiier unions, $15,(K)0; cost of strikes, 
$17.(K)0. As a result of the ofibrts of the hoot and shoe w<>rker.s’ organization 
a substantial re<luction in the Iionrs of labor luis boon gained in the factorle.s 
whore UKunbiM’s an' employed. At a oonservjitive estinuite and from the best 
data at hand a total increase of $2,200,000 in wages was secured for the mem¬ 
bership <luring I lie year 1012 by this organization. 

Ifrnririi workmen —NuiuIkt of strikt's ottgaged In, 41; number won. 31; 
oompromisvd. 3; ]»en(ling. 3; lo.st, 4; imml)er of persons involved, 2,(XH}; number 
benefited, l.ono; as a result a gain of 25 cents per member per day was securetl. 
The eight-hour day lias boon Inatigurated wherever it was not already enforced; 
Improved sanitary conditions liave heeti estahlkslied ; men liave been employed 
In place of wages have been utcreased; lionrs have btsm reduced in many 

cities without strikes; ail attempts to reilnee wages or impo.se hnr.sh conditions 
were successfully resisted. Cost of .strikes, .$8,0W); donations to other unions, 
$2,800. 

Briekmakers .—Not number of new unions, 7; number involved in strikes, 700; 
number benefited, 7tM), residflng in an increase of 15 per cent In wages; three 
union-shop agreements seeureil without strike, therohy gaining nn Increase in 
wages ranging from 15 cents to 65 cents per day; no reduction in wages during 
year; death benefits, $150; cost of strike. $2,000. 

Bridge end siructHrol iromrorkers. —Net number of new unions, 3; gain in 
membership, 1,000; number of strikes, 4; won, 3; pending, 1; number of i>er- 
sons Involved, 2,000; number benefited, 2,000, and as a result secured a gain 
in wages of from 5 cents to 10 cents per hour. Severtd attempts were made to 
r<Mliice wages; all were successfully resisted. Death benefits, $12,600; donations 
to other unions, ^3,000. The 8-hour <hiy prevails in this trade; hours formerly 
worked under noWnlon conditions, 10 or more per day. 
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Brvih makers .—SecumI nn ndvnnce In wngos of $2 i)€r nienibor per week f or 
mnny members as result of strike; hours of labor reduced from 59 to 55 per 
week without strike. 

Carpenters .—Net gain In membership, 4,000; number of strikes, 15; numlier 
won, 10; corapromt8e<l, 4; lost, 1; number of persons Involved, 1,000; number 
benefited, 1,000. As a result of direct negotiations, without strikes and with 
strikes, wages were generally increased from 2i cents to 5 cents i>er hour. The 
8-liour da;p gciu’rally prevails in this tra<!e, but in some eases where nine 
hours were still being worked the 8-liour day w'as gained. Several attempts 
were made to reduce wages; all were successfully reslstcil. Death heneftls, 
$260,000; death benefits for members’ wives, $57,(H)0; cost of strikes, $16,000. 

Carriape and waoon u'orkers. —Net number of now unions, 5; number (jf per¬ 
sons involved In strike, 2(M); nnndK>r beneliied, 200, resulting In an increase in 
wages of 25 cents per member per day. An im-n-as'' in w.tgcs of 20 cents per 
member per day was secured for mnny members wltliout strike. Several at¬ 
tempts were nuu'e to re^lnce waires; all were successfully resisUal. Dentil bene¬ 
fits, $1.KKI; cost of strike, $600. 

Carvers, irood.—Im-rt'a'^e In wngj's of 2A cents t>ci’ hour per meinhcr S('<*ured 
for 100 members as result of strike, and hours of liib<*r reduced from 50 to 44 
per week. As a result of organization and without strikes, working liours in 
custom shops in the large centers have been set at 44 hours per we(‘k and wagei 
have been Increased an average* of 2i cents jwr hour. Death benefits, $3,000; to 
insurance. $150; covSt of strike, $00. 

Cement iroricers. —Net nninher of new unions, 27; ii\erensoMl wages socurcfl in 
mnny localities wiilioiit strike; no rednclion in wages effected. 

Ctf/or makers .— Net miinber of new unions, 7; nninln'r of strik«‘s, ,55; numlMT 
won, 35; compromis<‘d, 1; pending. 15; If>s(, 4; ntimlier persons involved. 2.873; 
numlK^r henefittnl, 2,831. All attetnpts to nniuco wages were successf\i!ly ro- 
sist(‘<l. The Digannakers’ International Tnlon established the 8-hour day 
May 1, 18S6, and as a result the scaial, moral, ami ])hysical condition of the 
nieml>ers of this tra<le has been vastly improved. In fact, since that time the 
average length of life of the members has been increjtsed o^e^ 16 years in com¬ 
parison with tbe length of life of those wlio followe<l the traile previous to the 
iTJStitiUii'n of the S-honr workday. During 1612 traveling metnhers received 
$33,114 benefits. 'Fo tliose on strike $12,647 was paid, these two benefits coat¬ 
ing $(M>34 per capita for the year. The sick benefit pai«l amounted to $201,776, 
costing tlie mcmt)ors .$4 336 ix'P capita. The d<'ath and total disability benefits 
amounted to S261.0I0, costing the members $5 40.5 per capita, Tlie out-of-work 
lieneflts paid amonnled to $42,011. at a ])er ca))itu cost of $1,062. The total cost 
per meniher per year for all these benefits was $11.11, the balance remaining In 
the cigar makers’ treasury at the clo.se of 1012 being .$.330,47.5. 

(7r>//i, haf, and eap mahers .— Net gain in membership, 6(K); number of strikes, 
10; number won, 15; pending, 2; lost, 2; number of persons Involved, 100; 
number benefited. 100; hours of labor reduced one-half Iiour per day; also 
oldained free seuing nmcliines and Satnnlay half holidays for mnny members 
without strikes. As a result of persistent endeavor by this organization the 
folhiwing benefits liave Imm-h secured: In the jxTlod from 1tK)2 to 1007 hours of 
labor have been reduced from an unlimited number formerly worked 1o 56 hours 
per week, 8 holblays during the year, and a genera! im-rease of 50 per <‘ent in 
wages. In the pt'riod from 1<M)7 to 1012 we lia\e Muuired l‘r<*e threa<l, free elec¬ 
tric power, free sowing machines, and a iMxluction In hours of labor from 56 to 
50 hours per we(‘k. ami a general increas(> for tlmt perio<l of 10 per cent In 
wages. Sick boiiefUs, $1,000; donations to other unions, $2,.500; cost of strikes, 
$13,000. 

Commercial telegraphers —yet number of now unions, 2; average wage of 
1,000 members increased from $60 to $06 per month; free typewriters are now 
furnished by the Western Union Telegraph Co., which saves a rental to the 
operators an average of $2 per month for over 10,(XK) i:)ers(m8. Hcllef from 
this expense was one of the demands mn<le by the commercial telegraphers In 
the strike of 1907. 

Coopers .—Net number of new unions, 3; number of strikes, 14; number won, 
5; compromised, 6; pending, 1; lost, 2; number of persons involved, 422; num¬ 
ber benefitetl, 334, who receiver! 35 cents per member per day increase In wages, 
and hours of labor reduced one-half hour per day. Many favorable new con¬ 
tracts were secured, and old ones renewed without strikes. All attempts to. 
I'educe wages were successfully resisted, and la some cases after an attempt 
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t(i reduce wages was made, a s(>ttlement was secured oa the basis of an in 

ill ivii.iios. Death henefits. ?,'),0()0; cost of strikes, ?8,000. 

die mii cutler of strikes, 8; nsmbet won, 2; ponn^ 

infr. ll mmber of persons involved, 170; number beneSted, 180; as a result lo 
per (vnt increase in \va?:os \i iis secur<‘<l an<I iiours wluced 2 per weelr. A'o re- 
tiucfiozj in waives (inrin^r tlic past .rear. I>eatb ix'neiifs $5,(XH); cost of 5frik(\s, 
$8,000. This organization has svcm‘<led in redwing the hours of labor for Us 
members from 00 to 48 per week. The union shop has been establisheii and 
higher wages are paid for the shorter week than were formerly paid for the 
longer week. • 

Diamond workers .—^>ecuroti si//riit increases in wages. Hare established the 
union shop with a sliding scale of wages, running from $28 to $75 ])er week of 
48 hours. Tinenip}oy(Ml bem-fits, cost of strikes, $9,000. 

fJicctricnl worlcrs. —An increasi* in waftos averaging 50 cents per day secured 
for 850 in<*n]i>ers. and an averuKo increase of 25 evnts per day se^nireil for 
3,700 inerniMTS. E\cry attempt to rt^^lucc wapes was succosshilly reslst<Hl. 
Death la^ncfits, $S,5(K); donations to oilier unions, $12.0(X>; sick benefits, $8,000. 

lUevoior cmistructors .—(Jain In luonihersjijp, nO; secured an nverajje increase 
of wa^jes of 40 cents jier <lay for all members. The eiKht-hour day and the 
union shop are estuhlisluMl in this industry. 

r.nghieerft, statiimnry.—'Sef inimbiT of new unions. 20: jraln in membership, 
3,500; inmiisi' in wajii*s ami estHi)llshe(l el;,dit-liour day in many locali- 

ti<‘s: a lar^e miinber of old ai:r<‘oments roneweil and new om« swured without 
atrlke. 

Firemen, stationary .—Net number of new unions, 27; ?ain in membership, 
8,000; number of strikes, 5; numlxT won, 4; pendine:, 1; p<*rsons Involved, 148; 
nnnilM*r iHMietitcd. 128. All attemids to reduce wa::es were successfully re- 
sisttM-i, and in one instance an inciaxiso in wajres was secured in the settlement. 
Ih'afh benetits, .$3,7(K); deatli benefits to members’ wives, $800; sick benefits, 
$1,21X1; donations to other union.s, cost <>f strikes. $1.2iK>. As n result 

of the efforts of this oryani^ati<»n. waws to stationary tireimm have bc<m in- 
creasixl 20 p(‘r cent: 1,4<K) have had their hours reduml from a 32-hour day to 
an 8«hoiir (lay; 2,200 have secured a six-day workinj; we(‘k inst(*ad of a seven- 
day working w(H*k, and over 4,(K)0 tireinen luivt' secured a week’s vacation i>or 
y(*nr with pay. 

jf''ou/idry employees .—Secured increases In wages without strikes; death 
l>en(‘lits, $t(K); sick iK'nefits, $400; donations to other unions, $200. 

(iorment workrrs, united. —Six-urwl increase in wages, averaging 30 per cent 
for 20.000 nuMiiliers: made many substantial gains in other particulars, such as 
securing from employers free thread, free oil, and other necessary working ma¬ 
terials. Fa(*t«»ry comiitlons greatly improved as to ventilation, sanitation, and 
general comfort. 

{iarmeiit workers, Jadieff'. —Number of persons involve<i in strikes, 2.800; re¬ 
sulting In rethir'tlon of hours per day, 1. All attempts to r(*duce wages were 
sn<V(>ssfnlly resisted. Through the efforts of this organization, hours of labor 
liave b<‘en reducixi from an unlimited number i>er week to a standard of 50 
per wfH'k. and all legal holidays are duly observed. 

Olaas bottle hl(ytnr.9. —Agreements with employers renewed maintaining pre¬ 
vious years’ conditions. Death benefits, $0-4,000; unempluy(Hl benefits, $165,000; 
donutlons to oUkt unions, .$.5..'>00. 

Glass workers, anialffamated. —New agreements with employers secured In six 
cities without strike. All (‘fl'orts to reduce wages failed. Defore organization 
men In fids trnd<' iti Ni w York City worktHi 50 hours and 60 hours per week for 
$11. The miui!iium \\.>ye now paid ks $20 for a 48-hour week. 

Glove workers .—Net mirnlker of new unitvrjs, 4; gain in membership, 275. 
Agreements senired from 10 employers. Including an Increase in wages ranging 
from 5 to 10 i>er Oimt without strikes. Several attempts to reduce wages were 
made, most of which were suoe<»sfully resisted. In otjo instance, the 84»ttle- 
inent of a dispute securtxl an Increase in prices for making gloves, and the 
local union Increased its membership from 77 to 250. The endeavors of this 
organization have Increased wages for block cutters over 40 per cent. Fnlform 
prl<^ for work have Invn establlKhed and the system of paying for machine 
rent and use of power alx»ll.'<ht‘d. A weekly pay day has been established, and 
a 54-hoHr week and Saturday hnlf-hniiday generally securf*d. 

Granite cutters. —^Net number of new unions. 3; won 32 strikes; 2 pending; 
number of persons involved, 1,800; number l)eneflted, 1,800—by which they 
secured an inortfftse in wages of about 10 wnts per member per day. Many 
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gains In other respects, by which sanitation was Improved and nnhealthful 
machines eliminated. Cost of strikes, $27,000. Donations to other unions, 
$5,900. As a result of tlie work of this organization and without the need of 
strikes, arrangements have been made with employers by which a minimum 
wage of $4 per day has been obtained, with n 44-hour working week, and work¬ 
ing sheds made comfortable in winter by installing proper heating and venti¬ 
lating systems. 

Ghndern, pocketknife blades. —Old agreements with employers renewed. No 
reduction in wages efi'ected during past year. Cost of strike, $3,300. 

llallcra.—.Wl attempts to rerluce wages successfully resisted. Deatli benefits, 

. $.50,000; donations to otlier unions, $4,500. 

Hodcarriers. —A general n(ivanoe in working conditions and wages secured 
for memts'rs during year; strikes engaged in, 11; number won, 9; compromised, 
2; deatli benefits, $3,000; donations to other unions. $1,200. 

Uorgvahoers .—Net nuniiier of new unions, 6; gain in ineinliershlp. 200; ntim- 
Iht of .s| likes, 3; nuniber won, 3; number of persons involved, &i0; nuniber 
iieneliteii, 300. As a result an increase of wages was secured ranging from 
2.5 to .50 cents per member i>er day. Many gains in otlier respects liy wlilch 
the union lab*d was re<'ogni7,ed and a prois>r regulation of aiiprenticea; wages 
were increased; liours were redui-ed in sevonil cast's without strikes; donations 
to otlier unions, $].400. Cost of striUos, $8,000. This organization has suc- 
ceeiled in retluclng hours of lalior from 10 and 11 to 9 per day. Wages paid 
before orgiiiilzaiion were iiliout .$2 50 and $3 per day. Since organization 
wages range from .$3 to $5 per day, and tlie Saturday half-holiday during sum¬ 
mer months lias been sectirtHl in a large numlier of cities. 

Hotel and restaurant emptnyres. —Not numlier of new nnlons, 37; gain In 
iiieiiilicrslilp, miiiilici of strikes, 43; iiiiiiiber won, 29; compromised, 7; 

riending, 4; lost, 2; minibcr of persons Involvtsl, 7.55; number benefited, 540; 
resulting in advanci' of wages of about 7 per cent to tlie memliers Involved. 
Deatli benefits, $27.IHK1; sick benelits, $.'t5,(KlO. Donations to otlier unions, 
$2IMKK). Costs of strikes, $12.."SK) Is a result of tlie efforts of tlds organiza¬ 
tion employees ara treated more reasonalily by employers, so that less irksome 
condilioiis of lalior iireiail; iiiiiiilier of working liours are fewer; a weekly 
rest i...y in-many ohm's 1ms licen secured. 

I urn end steel workers .— I’uddlers and otlier members in the boiling depart¬ 
ments beenrod an increase in wages averaging 8 |M'r cent witliout .strikes. 
Deatli benefits, .$4,2(XI. Deatli benefits to members’ wives, $600. Sick benefits, 
$9,0110. Donations to ollior unions, $;i00. 

Lace operatives .— No reductions in wages elTected during year. Death bene¬ 
fits, $1,500, Deatli lienelits to nieniliers’ wives, $400. Donations to other 
unions. $700. Cost of strikes, $.500. 

/.atlirrs .— IVagos paid to latliers have advanced 100 per cent as a result of 
this organization, liiirlng 1912 an average increase of alioiit 10 per cent was 
secured witliout strikes. Deatli benefits, .$5,.500. 

Laumlry workers. —Gain In menibersliip, .500. Several Increasies in wages and 
reducllon in working hours were sis'tirts] without strikes. All attempts to re¬ 
duce wages were successfully resisted. As a result of organization among 
laundry workers, members arc now en,ioylng nn eiglit or nine liour day with pay 
for overtime, whereas the unorganized laundry workers are working unlimited 
hours with no overtime pay and smaller wage rati's per day. As a result of 
legislation, the elglit-hour working day has been secured in several western 
cities through State legislation for laundry employees. 

Leather workers .— Death benefits, $1,.500; sick benefits, $2,200; donations to 
other unions, $1,600; unemployed benefits, $300. As a result of I'ontlnued effort, 
hours have been reiluced from 10 to 9 per day. A 20 tier cent Increase In wages 
was secured for 400 men during tlie year wlthoul strike. In all districts where 
this trade is organlzeil, piece prices jiald on different clns.ses of work are far 
higlier than those paid In unorganlztd districts, and the hours per day or wei'k 
are fewer. 

Lithographers. —Gain In membership, 420. The 48-hour week prevails 
throughout the trade as a result of organization. 

Longshoremen. —Net number of new nnlons, 14; number of strikes, 4; number 
won, 4, Secured several Increases in wages without strike. All attempts to 
reduce wages during the year successfully resisted. 

Machinists. —'Net numlier of new unloms, 48. Gain in merabershlp, 7.000. 
Agreements made with 75 manufacturing employers and 2.8 I'nllroad systems 
without strike, by which a total of $1,250,000 In Increased wages were secured 
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for over 22,000 machinists. Shop conditions have been materially improved, the 
stralRlit elKht-honr day has been obtained in several cases, and the 50-hour week 
In others, ns a result o( direct negotiations with employers. The Federal eight- 
hour law has been enforced on all naval and ordnance contracts In private ship¬ 
yards and private ordnance works, thereby directly benefiting over 25,000 organ¬ 
ized and unorganized workers In such establishments. Death benefits, $57,000. 
Cost of strikes, $.525,000. 

Maintenance of way emptojiccg (railroad track repair men). —Net number of 
new unions, 30: an average increase 5 cents per member per day has been 
secured during the year Williont strikes; death benefits, $14,000. 

Marhlcicorkcrg. —Net number of new unions, 3; gain in membership, 100;- 
number of strikes, 0; number won, C: compromised, 1; pending, 1 ; lost 1num¬ 
ber of persons InvoIvcHl, 2,(100; number benefited, 1,2(K). As a result an Increase 
In wages of ,35 cents per member per day was gained, and “ negotiations are still 
under way for an Increase In wages for the men linolved In the other strikes,” 
Donations to other unions, $4,(K)0; cost of strlke.s, !f9,0(X). 

Meat riilter-r—Gnlit In membership, SOO. Increase of 25 cents per member 
per day has been genendly sei ured and lamrs of labor reduced two and three 
hours per day, without sirlkes. Death benellls, .$1,.500; sick bem-fits, .$4,000; 
donations to other unions, ,$3,000. C.eneral results of organization: Former 
wages averaged .$!) to ,$12 i«'r waad;; the ndtumuin wage now Is $15 per we<>k and 
many receive a higher rate. Forna'r working hours ranged from 13 to 16 hours 
per day; the straight 10-hour day now prevails. 

Metal poligltcr.g.—Gain In membership, 1,000; number of strikes, 29; number 
won, 20; compromised, 4; pending, 4; lost. 1; number Involved, 800; number 
benefited, 800. An average incrvaise in wages of 15 tier cent was gained and 
working hours reduceil one-half hour per day. All attimipts to reiiuce wages 
were aucceB.sfully reslshal. Death benefits, .$.3,200; donations to other unions, 
$1.<300; cost of strikes, .$4,400. As a result of persistent efl'ort this organization 
has succeeded in materially Increasing wages, has gradually reduced hours, and 
secured the Installation of modern sanitary conditions, with proper ventilating 
and blowing systems, so that the h(d|i of grinders and metal polishers has been 
greatly benefib'd. 

Metal K'orkei-.i, glic< f.—Nel number of new unions, 32 ; an average increase of 
40 cents per member per day secured for 125 members because of sirike. The 
past year has seen a general improvement in the wagi' .scales and the hours of 
labor. Death benefits, $96,000; donations to othiu- unhais, .$."i,0<Ki; cost of 
strikes, $23,000. 

Jfine Workerg, United (coal), —Number of new unions, 48; gain in member¬ 
ship, 154,0(K); number of persons benefited because of strikes, lO.a.IKX), secur¬ 
ing thereby an increase in wages of 10 per cent; no reduction tolerated during 
1912. FIght-liour day universal throughout the trade where organlztsl. Much 
beneficial legislation in the Interest of coal-mine employees secured In many 
States. 3'he Federal law governing the lUireau of Mines was materially 
Strengthened and improved, I'he total aggregate Increase in wages received 
by the organized coal miners during 1912 amounted to over $8,000,(KX). 

Miners, mclalUfciniis. —Seven thousanil minors in Montana secured an In¬ 
crease of 50 cents per day vvitlioiit strike; 14,000 miners in other districts 
received an increase of 25 cents per day. A small increase was obtained In 
three districts affecting 7(K) miners. Attempted reductions of wages In Nevada 
resisted by strike. An eight-hour law has been securevi In the new State of 
Arizona governing mines, mills, and smelters. Death heneflta, $27,000; sick 
benefits, $116,000; donations to other unions, $10,200. Cost of strikes, $108,000, 
During 1912 the ’Western Federation of Miners made remarkable progress; 
In fact, greater than in any preceding year. I'he average Increase In wages 
per member per year amounted to nearly $100. Tlie aggregate increase in wages 
per month amounted to $286,853; the aggregate increased wages for the year 
amounted to $3,442,2:10. 'I'hirly-fivo thousand metal miners received an increase 
of wages during 1912. The total reduction in hours of labor for the year equaled 
2,988,610 hours; 8,200 metal miners were benefited by a reduction In hours, 
and the total wage saved by a reduction of hours, computed at 37J cents per 
hour, equaled $1,200,000. No reduction In wages accompanied the redtictlon In 
hours In any of the places affected. The grand total gain to the men working 
In the metal-mlning industries in the campaign organized under the Western 
Federation of Miners, according to the scale of wages paid, amountetl for the 
year to $4,562,000.Fifty local unions of the Western Federation of Miners 
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own their meeting halls. Many of them have their own hospitals, A grand total 
of over $1,000,000 is invested In proiierty of this character, 

Molders and coremakcrs.—ln over 200 foundries they secured an increase 
in wages ranging from 15 cents to 50 cents per day through <Urect negotia¬ 
tions with employers without strikes. Tlie nine-hour day has been practically 
established throughout the trmle. Many members have been benentcMl by the 
enactment of the Federal eight-hour law on Government work in private ship¬ 
yards and private ordnance works. No reductions in wages have lHM*n effected 
during the year. Shop conditions dealing with sanitation and ventilation have 
been materially lmi>rovetl in many localities. Death iHMielits, $G2.000; sick 
benefits, $152,500; unemployiHl benefits, $11,000; cost of strikes, 

Musicians .—Net number of now unions, 30; gain In niemhersbl)), 1,000; over 
20,000 members were involv<*d in a l<K-k(>nt by the Theatrical Syndicate. It 
endiMi in complete victory for tlu' musicians, and an increase in wage.s was 
gained, averaging 10 piT cent. Members elsewhere secured recognition of the 
union and iniprovenRuit in wages aJid conditions in many instances without 
strikes. All efforts to re<luee vages were successfully rcsiste<l. Donations to 
other unions. $0,000. Cost of strikes, $r>,0(K). 

Painters .—Net number of new unions, 8; deal!) benefits, $100.(XK); death 
benefits to meml>ers’ wives, .$13,000; dlsal)ilily l)enefiCs, $21,000. Tho eight- 
hour (lay generally prevaii.s among the painters. 

Paper makers .—Net numl)er of n<‘w unions, 10; gain in membersifip, 2,000; 
a general incnaise in wag(“S ♦Mjualing 5 per cent was s(*cured. Hours of labor 
were reduced from 11 iiours per day to 8 hours )mt day for over 2,000 inem- 
Imts. Bettor sanitary conditions have iieeu secured and many local organiza¬ 
tions secured increased wages and liotler coinlitions of employment. Death 
lienefits, $(MK>,0(H); cost of strikes. .$17.0(H). Through tl(o efforts <if tills organi¬ 
zation llie workday has been reduced from 11 liour.s p<‘r day and 13 hours per 
night to a straight S-liour shift in uO jiaper mills. Se\eral increases in wagea 
and riMluction In hours have been granteil by u nuinlier of nonunion employers 
lifter tho above improvements liave be<-u secuia^il in union mills. 

Pattern makers .—Net nunitH*r of new unions, 3; gain in membership, ,500. 
An increase in wagi's avio’aging 10 n-T cenc w.is se<-ured for 2-10 members, and 
hours of i;'l>or reduced frmn nine to eight liours per day. Most of the Im¬ 
provements galniNl were si'cured without strikes. The extension of tlie rnierul 
eight-hour law to apply to naval contracts in ]iriviite shipyards and army con¬ 
tracts in ordnance works materially benefited tlie members of the pattern 
makers’ league. Deatli benefits, $2,-12r); slek ixMidUs, $0,220.71; tool insuronoe, 
$7,472.81. Cost of strike.s, $1,3,489.09. The teelinicai s<-liools inaugurated by 
the iiattern makers in bcluilf of tlie apprentices in tlie trade are having a most 
beneficial infiuenee. 

Pavers and rammermcn .—SecuriHl sev(‘ral wage increases without strike. All 
efforts to reduce wages successfully resisted. 

Pavinff cutters .—Number of new unions, 8; gain in membership, 200; death 
benefits, $2,200; donations to idlier unioin, .$8oi); e«ist of strikes. $5.50. Gen¬ 
eral improvement in conditions secured by direct negotlatloiis with employers 
during the year without strike. 

Photo-engravers .—New unions, 4; gain in membership, 275; general im¬ 
provements secured throughout tiio trade during tlie year without strike. 
Death benefits, $2,0O0; sick lionefits, .$6,300. 

Plasterers .—Many local organizations demanded and obtained an increase In 
w'ages with better working condllions tlimugh direct negotiation with em¬ 
ployers. The eight-liour day prevails througlmut the trade and Saturday half- 
holiday is general the year round. Two attempts were made to reduce wages; 
they were successfully resisted; death benefits paid, .$25,t)00. 

Plate printers .—No reductions in wages during the year. Death benefits, 
$1,400. 

Plumbers and steam fitters .—Net luimlier of new' unions, 54; number of 
strikes, 00; number won, 45; compromiseil, 2; pending, 10; lost, 3. In many 
Instances wages were increastnl and hours rcMiuced without strike. All efforts 
to reduce wages successfully resisted. Death benefits, $14,500; sick benefits, 
.$43,100; cost of strikes, .$82,000. The eight-hour day is universal throughout 
the trade, and the Saturday half-holiday prevails t!ie year round in most 
localities. 

Potters .—Gain in membership, 50. Agreements rencwe<i by direct negotia¬ 
tion with employers. Death benefits, $6,000. Cost of strikes, .$2,700. 
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Powder and Mgh^xploeivc workers .—Wages Increased 12J per cent and hours 
reduced from 10 to 9 hours per day In one lo<.'ality as a result of strike. Many 
members secured 12i cents per day increase in wages without strike. 

Printing pressmen .—Net nundier of new unions, 17; gain in membership, 
1,000; increase in wages of 25 cents per day secured for 400 members because 
of strike. Many advantages and Increased wages gained in 78 localities with¬ 
out strike. Death benefits, $16,700. Cost of strikes, ,$41,000. The technical 
school established by the printing pressmen at Rogersviile, Tenn., has been of 
great benefit to Its members during the year, the rates of tuition being $30 for a 
six-weeks' course. 

Pulp and sulphite workers .—New unions, 5; gain in membership, 800; and 
6 per cent increase in wages secure<I for 150 through strike. After i)erslstent 
effort the eight-hour day has been secured in many pulp mills, and the wages 
of the workers have been Increased over 20 per cent. Donations to other 
unions, $1,0<K); cost of strikes, $500. 

Quarry workers .—New unions, 7; gain in membership, 1,000; increa.se in 
wages, ranging from 1 to 3 cents i)er hour .secured for 800 members tlirough 
strike. Saturday half-liolidays .secured in three localities without strikes. 
Hliorter hours and hlglK'r wages for .500 memltcrs secure<l wltliout strikes. 
All efforts to redncc wages successfully resisted. Dealh l)eneflts, .$1,500; dona¬ 
tions to other unions, .$400; cost of strikes. $11,000. 

liailroad telegrapluis .—New unions, 5; gain in memher.sliip, 3,000; during 
the year the tel('grapliers tiegotlateil new agreements wltli many railroad cor¬ 
porations, by whl<'h increased wages were secureil, hours reduced, and material 
conditions of telegnit)liers impnned. 'I’lie total gain in wages for the whole 
membership during 1912 aggregated over $1,000,000. Before the railroad teleg¬ 
raphers were organized they toiled from 13 to 18 hours iter day, 365 days in 
the year, for wages us low us $1,8 per month in some In.stances; some few po.sl- 
tions of great responsiljility |iaid a.s high as .$tK) or .$70 per month. Since 
organization tiie working houi.s litive Iteen reduced to a maximum of nine 
hours per day, and in many instuTices tin eight-hour day has been .secured; 
minimum wages have been increased to ,$55 p('r month, and the maximum rates 
for the more liillicult positions Increased proportionately. Death benefits, 
$87,000, Donations to otlier unions. $1.2110. 

Railway caimcn.—-Net numlier of new unlon.s, 13; improved working condi¬ 
tions and wage increasi's have been sei’ured on many railroads through direct 
negotiations with railroad olllcluls wltliout strike, (lo.st of strikes, $tlS,0(K). 

Railway employees Istrrit ear men )—Number of new unions, 20; gain in 
membership, l.tKtO; ntmilter of ihm'.soiis henetlted tlirough strike, 6,000; securing 
thereby increases in wages ranging from J cent to 5 cents per hour; wages 
were Increased in many cities liy direct negotiations with officials without 
strike. Death benefits, $126,OtX); sick benefits, $18,000; donations to other 
unions, $14,000. Cost of strikes, .$SO,0O0. 

Roofers, composition .—(lain Iti metiihership, 50; Increase of wages, 25 cents 
per day; a rtHluction of hours, one [ler day, secured for 30 members through 
strike. Death benefits, $2,500; sick benefits, $1,500; donations to otht^r unions, 
.$600; cost of strike, $l.0O0. As a result of persistent elTort by the members 
of this organization, wages have been Increased from $1.75 and $2 per day 
to an average rate of $4..50 per day. Tlie length of workday before organiza¬ 
tion was 9 and 10 hours per day. At present the eight-hour workday prevtiils 
throughout the trade.- 

Seamen .—Ali attempts to retluce wages successfully rcslstttd. Better food, 
better quarters, better trealnient, and improvtsi conditions have been secureil 
by the seamen during 1912. Through tlie efforts of this organization seamen’s 
wages have ni'arly douliled, and working hour.s in many ports have been re¬ 
duced two hours per day. 

Shingle wearers .—Wages Increased 12 per cent for 40 memhers through 
strike. Substantial increases in wages were secured from a number of com¬ 
panies without strikes. Acciilent benefits, $2,100; cost of strikes, $4,000. 

Slate and tile roofers .—(lain in memliership, 50; wages increased 2} cents 
per hour for many memliers. Death benefits, $1,200. 

Slate workers .—Over l.tXKi members benefittHl because of strike. Death bene¬ 
fits, $800; death betiefit.s to tnerabers’ wives, $100. 

Spinners .—An increase of 10 per cent in wages secured without strlka 
Death benefits, $1,000; unemployed benefits, $5,000; cost of strikes, $35,000. 
The spinners’ milon, aftiliattsl with other textile trades, have succeeded lu 
securing legislation through recent years to reduce the length of the working 
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week from two hours to six hours i>er week in several States. In everj* lo- 
stauee whore the hours have been redurwi, wngea have been iiicreased. 

Stage employees, New unions forimsi, Ul*. Rain in iijeral)ershjp, 

1,000; increase in wages, averaging $1 a clay; biMioiitIng a.'JoO meinl>ers through 
strikes. All attempts to rtnlua* \vng<*s su(*<vssfully resistcxl. Death iMumfits, 
$10,(KK); cost of strikes, $25,000. Through the efforts of this organization 
w'age.s have been increa.se<l fi>r theatrical stage emplojcH's from 25 to 50 per 
ctmt over all the Unitwl State.s ami ('anada. 

iSfm'ofj/pcr<f and dcrtroiypvrs. —(Jain in membership. {>0; Increases In wages, 
aggregating $13,000 annually, st*euretl without strik<*s; d(*nth iMmelits, $5,000; 
c<»st of strikes, $5,400. Through the eftorts of tins orgamyataui tlie eight- 
hour day has been estahlislied tliroughout tlje trade, wages have bwn materially 
increased and better working eondltlons g<MionUly inaugurateil. 

Stonendta'H .—(Jain in nieinbership. 1.500. Se^e^al stnle‘s W4‘re undertaken 
during tiie year, all of which w<*i‘e won, thereby l)eiiefiiing 2,5(H> members at 
a small cost. The net Ifu-reasc* in wages uggrcgut^sl $150 h»r the year. Tin* 
eight-bour day generally pfvnails, and liie Saturday Iuilt-!c»lklay the year round 
has lx‘en extended during the year. Death In'iiefits, $15,0(X1. 

Svitchmrn, radnx/d.—.New unioiw fornusi, il; gain in memiM*rshij>. 310. 
Many new agreements written with several large railrea<l companies llirough 
dirwt negotiation without strike, tbeta*hy sisairing substantial increase in 
wages, and bi'tter working comlitioas, Diaith lieiielits, 

Tailors. —New unions foruuHi, 18; ami 5 j>er (('lit inen'a.se in wages sisaire*! 
through strik(‘s; 7(X) nnunlMU's secunnl the oiglitdiour day, and on Inciaaise in 
w’Hges in 61 estabiishments witlaml strike's. .MI attemjds to nsluce wagi's suc¬ 
cessfully resisted. Jxnitli be'iiefits, sick beuelils, $34,0(Xi; donuUons to 

other unions, $940; C(».st of strikes, .$52.0(X). 

Tvanixtrrs .—.New unions form(*d. 31 ; gain in nuanherslili), 1.<X)0; number of 
strikes, 12; numlier won, 11; iiending, 1; numbeu* of |M*rson.s benefittHl, 2.200, 
by securing an ima’ease in WHg<*s of ;i5 ce'iits a da.\ ; all ellorls to reduce wage's 
succe'ssfiilly re'sisted; cost of strikes, $20, (KK). 

7'ej‘tilr v'orkers. —Ne'w uhIoils fornH'<l. 40; gain in m(*ml)erMliip. 2,0(X). Tin* 
victory of the textile worke'rs in Lawrenee, Mass., in llieir strike against it 
rwluctioh in wages wlien the Slate r»4diour a w(‘ek law went into idrisd, 
wlilch re«lueed the liour.s of labor two js'i* wevk. served as an inipelus 
to the textile workers in many other ceuitiTS in llieir elTorts for improved 
working condllioas and higlier wages. In Kali River and in New liedford, 
Muss., a 10 JKT emit inoreuise in wages was sccurml witliout a strike, 
thereby benetiung many thousands of oiK*rati\es. strike in Lowell, Muss., 
was won after a r)-vv(*eks’ struggli'. I'la* dyers (»f !‘biladelpltia slniek to es¬ 
tablish a minimum wage (»f 25 cents per liour. and hucc»hsU*< 1 in obtaining lids 
demand in over 40 shoj>s. The silk wiu’kiU’s and tlie tliread workers in (-on- 
nectlcut struck for u 10 per cvnt jiKTeiise in wages. Tla* thread workers suc¬ 
ceeded in four days; hut the silk wjuIots liad to (Nmiinue their struggle for 
33 wev'ks, wiien a CHunpromise was eniHiml and a 74 jicr cent inereaso whs 
granted to all the oiM*rati\cs, S(‘V(*ral iJiousand hmiehling. In New V<irk State 
a law was passed reducing tiu' lumrs of lahor of textile workers from 60 to 
M per week. This has K<‘m‘ into effev't witliout any rtxluciiou in pay. Dealli 
benefits, $1,100. (k>st of strike, $16,(XK). 

Tile layers. —Nt‘\v union.s formed, 11; gain in nienil^ership, 216; an increase 
in wages nv(‘rnging 40 cents per day for tile layers, ami 25 cents j»er day for 
helpv'rs, secured bt'cause of strike. Svweral lncrv*as(*s In pay securtnl in otli<“r 
localities witliout strikes. TIk' average wage for tile layers is now' $-1..5o per 
day, and for ludpers .$2 50 ]>er day. The elglit-liour day prevails generally 
througout the rnitvKl S(al(‘s and Canada among the lih* la.vers. IMvvlotis to 
organization the 10-honr day was in on(»rt. ami tlie inaximuin ptty averaged 
about 2.50 per day for tb»‘ tile laj('rs, and $l..50 for the tile Jndpers. 

Tin-plnte workers. —All efforts to riMluce tlie wag(‘s were successfully resist(*d. 
A 8 per cent lucrase in wages wtis mmred in svworal localities without a strike, 
ITo^xtcco ifoA'cr^.—A sliglit reduction In hours, and a Kinall Increase in wages 
were secured in some localities without a strike. Death benefits, $1,400; sicli 
benefits, $52^; donations to other unions, $300. 

Travelers* goods and leather norcltg workers. —Osdn In membership. 175; 
wages Increased, 10 jier cent, and hours reduced frviin 10 and 91 to 9 hours pvT 
day for 420 persons; a reduction in hours and a slight Increase in wages were 
secured In several locnlitles without a strike. D(»ath benefits. $125; siek l^ene- 
fits, $300; donations to other unions, $60; cost of strikes. $1,700. Continuous 
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effort by tliis organization 1ms resulte«l In Increasing the wages from $13.50 to 
$15 per week. In several localities tliis rate is somewhat higher. 

Tunnel and subway ('omirucAom .—(iain In membership, 140; wages increased, 
25 cents per day; and ho\irs reduced from 10 to 8 per day on several construc¬ 
tion Jobs because of a strike; death beneilts, $1,800; sick benefits, $400; travel¬ 
ing benefits, $1,200; donations to otimr unions, $300. 

Typofjraphical «nio?i.—Tlie year ending May 31. 1912, shows a gain In mem- 
bership of 3,519; 101 now agreonionts se<“un‘d, by whicli substantial increases In 
wages were obtained, and, in addition. 21 otiier ollices were unionized. Death 
benefits, $75,000; old-age ))enslons, $177.(KX>; donations to otlier unions, $10,000; 
cost of strikes. $7<MKM». Average paying membership for 1912, 53,807; total 
wng<‘S earned by nu'iul)ers for 1912. $5;1,378.902; average earnings per member 
for 1012, $992. Tlie average age of compositors at death has risen from 41 
years in ItKXi to 48 years In 1912, this Is due lnrg(dy to the establishment of 
the eight-bonr day in this trade, and to the improved conditions under which 
the compositors work, wlilch Is due to tlie efforts of the organization. The 
Typographical Tniou maintains an old-age pension fund, from which a sum of 
.$5 per wH*k Is pni«l to tiu' incml)crs who are iwiahle to follow the trade after fiO 
years of age and wlio ]ia\e la‘en meniliers of the union for 20 years, or who are 
70 years (»f age and Imve hiM'U imauhors for 10 years, or tliose who nr(‘ afflicted 
With a disease which debars a member from the T^ni<ni rrlnters’ H(mie, at 
Colorado Spring!^- C<*lo. This home is own<‘d by lh<‘ International Typgrapldcal 
Union, and this lunne had 135 Inmate residents <luiing 1912. Tlie total number 
admitted to tliis iiotne since July, 1892, wIh'U It was opethMl, to May 31, 1912, 
was 1.312. The cost of nialnhmance of the hona* for the year 1912 was ,$82,212. 
The average c«*st for the j(»iiil maintenanci' per inemiHM* per nanith e(]ua)lod 
$50.74; the average cost 4tf food per n‘'<id<‘nt member per month for the year 
ending ^lay 31, 1912, was $31.90. The gr(‘atest advantage that has come to 
the inen\hersliip of the typoghaphica) union is in the conservation of health, 
bronglit about by sanitary working conditions in printing otnc<‘s which wms made 
ol)ligatory upon the employers. 3’lje International Typographical Utnon now 
has full control of the expert teachers of the Inland Prlnter’.s T<'clmlcnl Print¬ 
ing School. Umlcr union Intlucnccs, during the last few years, tliis school has 
graduatt'd m'arly 3.tHK) c<tm}M‘l(Mit maciune opiTalors. The etliciency of the 
instructions given in this .school has won many enconiums from trade educators. 

This report does not Include the legislative or administrative gains secured 
1u munl<‘lpa!ities—gains wldcli in llielr respective localities affect the w’orking 
people directly and have an Important bearing. It Is Impossible to Include 
herein tlio'^e gains, for It w'onid r('<iuire too large an investigation, covering the 
municipalities, bntli large and small, throughout the United States, Canada, 
Cuba, and Porhi ilico. 

Nor does thl^^ n^port include the economic gains of several railroad hrother- 
hfK)ds and the hri<'klayers, \vhich are unafii!lat('<l, to the American Federation 
of Taihor. Tlieir gains have been substantial in botli organization, hours of 
labor, wages, and improved conditions. This applies also to local unions 
directly allillaled to the American Federation of Labor, w’lilcli have no other 
national atllliatlons. 

Ft is a sonrct‘ of great gratification to be able to report the general progress 
made In the Ial)or movement of Ameri<‘a in every line of its activity^ and yet 
these advanc(‘s will prov<‘ hut the stimulus for more persistent efforts for the 
greater uplift am! advancement of all. 

In the name of liie workers of America I extend fraternal greetings of 
fellowship to tiie tollers of the civilized worhl. 

Fraternally, yours, 


SCMT’FT. ^t0^fPERS, 

President Ameriean Federation of Labor. 


W.\sHiN’OTON’, ]>. C. Oidoher 8. lOJS. 


Mr. Hitxottit. Now, Mr. Gompers, to take up another subject, Is It your 
conception, Mr. Oonu'>ers. or tlutt of the Federation, that workers in the 
United States to-day receive the full prcaluct of their labor? 

Mr. Gompers I think, but I am not quite so sure, that t know what you 
Imve in mind. 

Mr. Ilni.QTTTT. Do you understand my question? 

Mr. GoMPKRf^^I think I do, but in the generally acceptwl sense of that 
term, no. 

Mr. Hiixquit. In any particular sense, yes? 
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Mr. Gompekb. No. 

Mr. Hii.LguiT. Then the workers of this country ilo not receive Hie whole 
product of their labor? Can you hazard a (,'uess as to what proiwrtlon of 
the product thej' do receive In the shaia' of wanes? 

Mr. Gompebb. I am not a good guesser, and I doubt that Ihei'o Is any value 
In a guess. 

Mr. Hii.LQtiiT. Toh have no general idea, have you, on the subject? 

Mr. (iOMPEKs. I have a most general Idea, but I nm not called uiioii to guess. 

Mr. llii.LqtiiT. No; will you please give us your most general bkn? 

Mr. Gomperr As to what proporliou? 

Mr. Ilii.LQriT. As to approximately what proporlion tlie workers, ns a whole, 
get from their product? 

Mr, (ioMrF.a.s. I will say that It is inipossible for anyone to definitely say 
what proportion the workers receite as tlie result of llielr labor; but II is Hie 
fni’t Hint due to the organized-lnlior nioveiiieiil Ibey liave rwelved and are 
receiving a larger share of the product of their labor Ilian they e'er did In the 
history of modern society. 

Mr. llii.LgriT. Then one of the functions of organized labor is to Increase 
the share of Hie workers in Hie product of Hieir labor, Is Ibal correct? 

Mr. Gomi'eus Yes, sir; organized labor makes constantly increasing demand 
upon society for reward for the ser'ices "bleb Hie workers give to socletyj^ 
and without which tlie civilized life would lie iinpossilile. 

Mr. llii.LQUiT. And Hiese demands for an increasing share of Hie rew-ard of 
the product of lalior coidiniie liy a gradual process all Hie tiiiieV 

Mr. Goju'eks. I am not so sure ns to gi-adual process. .Sometimes it is not 
a gnidiial process, but it is all Hie time. 

.Mr. Hiii.QlUT. -Ml the time? 

Mr. (lOMi'Jiiis. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. II 11.1. (p IT. Then, Mr. Gonipers, you a'-sume Hint Hie organlzoddiilior 
niovenienl lias generally succeeded In fereiiig a certiiin iiicreasi' of Hint portion 
of Hie workers in Hie sliare ol the general product, do you? 

Mr. Gomi'Ers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IIi.t.cp'iT. .\tid it demands more now? 

Mr. GoiiricRS. Y’es, sir. . 

Mr. lilt,, purr. Atid it il sboitld get, sav, ." per ceni more wilbin tlie next 
year, will Hie orgiinizeddalior niovenienl rest eoiiienled wlHi Hint ami stop? 

.Mr. Gomi’Ers. Not if I know iinyHiing aliout luiman nature. 

Mr. nu.n;i.rr. Will Hie organized liilior mo'eineiil, or Hie labor movement 
of the country generally, stop in its demands for an ever grealer sliare in Hie 
Iiroduct at any time tielori' it liiis reeeivod or lioes reetdvc Hie full product, and 
before in its eyes eompicle soeml justice slinll lime lieen done? 

Mr. (ioMi'i.iis, That question iigain Hint ^on liave lioblieil up with qutle se¬ 
renely In regard to Hie share of Hie produet of liilior, sav fbat tlie working 
p<*ople—and I prefer to say working people iind s|>eak of Hieni as real liumiin 
beings—the working people, as all oHier iieople, tliey are proiiiidi'd by the same 
desires and liopes of ii lietter life, and tliey are not willing to wait until after 
Hiey have shultied oft tills mortiil eoll for Hie lieller life, tliey want it liere and 
now, and tliey want to make eomlitliins hetler for Hieir cliildren so Hint they 
may meet the oilier. Hie newer problems in llicdr lime. The working ptviple are 
pressing forward, pressing forward, iimking Hieir claims and presenting those 
claims with wliafever power tliev liave, to exercise It in a normal, rational 
manner, to s<>cure a larger, and eoiistiiiitly larger sliare of tlie products. They 
are working to tlie lilgliest ami iiest Ideals of social Justice. 

Mr. Hili.quit. Now, the liighest and Iiest Ideals of social justice, ns applied 
to the distribution of wealth, wouldn't tluit lie a system under which the work¬ 
ers, manual, mental, directive, executive and all otlier lines togetlier get the 
sum total of all tlie products we supply Hiem? 

Mr. Gompehs. Uenlly, a lisli is caught by the tempting bait; a mouse or a 
rat is caught in a trap by the tempting halt; tlie intelligent, comprehensive, 
common-sense workmen prefer to deal with tlie problems of to-day, the problem 
which confronts them to-day, wltli whicli tliey ore bound to contend If tliey 
want to advance, rather than to deal with a picture and a dream wliicli lias 
never hait, and I am sure never will have, any reality in Hie affairs of Im- 
manity, and which threaten, if it could lie introduced, the worst system of clr- 
curascrlpHonal effort and activity that has ever been invented by Hie ken of 
the human kind. 
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Mr. Hillouit. That la what I want to set from you, Mr. Gompera, but I 
would like to get an auawer. In your en>erlenre with the labor movement 
and in Its ever forward mareh toward greater and greater Improvement, and a 
greater and greater share of sorial justire, eun you imlnt out any line where 
the labor movement will stop ami r<*Bt contented so long as it may receive 
short of the full product of it.s work? 

Mr. Gompees. I say that the workers, as human beings; will never stop In 
any effort, nor stop at any point in the effort to stamre greater improvements 
In their comlltlon, u lietter life in all its i)hase.s. Ami wherever that may lead, 
whatever that niav he, ,so far in iiiv tune ami my age I decline to permit my 
mind or my activities to lie lalx’hsl hy any particular ism. 

Mr. Hii.i.pTUT. Do not try to attach any ism to me, please; but the guesUon I 
a,sk Is whetber you iiiaiutuiii—whether the American Federation of Labor, and 
Its aufliori/s'd siioke,smen have a general swlul philosophy, or work blindly 
from day to day? 

Mr. Gompees. I think your qne.stion- 

Mr. Uir.i,(ji:iT (intorru|itlngl. IncoiiveiiieTif, 

Mr. GoMfiaiH. No. I will tell yon wliat it is, if is a question iimmpttsl to you, 
and Is an insult. 

klr. tlii.i.QUiT. It is not a question prompltsl to nac 

Mr. (ioMi'Kas. It is an Insult. 

Mr. lli,.uq\'iT. M'hy? Wily, Mr. Gouqiers? 

Mr. Gompers. X'o Insinuate tliat llie men and women in the American I'eilera- 
tlon of Lahor movement tire acting lilindly from day to day. 

Mr. llti.i.yuiT. I have not insiiniated- 

Mr. (iii.sri‘i-:ii.s (intcrniptliig). Your question implies it. 

Mr. Hii.i.qiUT. I am giving yon an oit|)ortniiir.\' to ihniy. 

Mr. (to.Mciais. If a iiiaii slioiild ask iiii' wlielher I still heat my wife, anv 
answer I eoiild make would Incriinimite mo if 1 answered \es or no. If I 
answered that I did not, the Intimation would he that I luid stopiied. If I 
answered that I did. tliat I was coigiiniiiig to lieat tier. 

Mr. HiLi.qurr. Itiit Mr. Gompers, this question liears no analogy to that 
story—— 

Mr. Gomcehs (interru|iting). Your questhni is aiijnsiilt and ii .studied one. 

Mr. Ilii.i.qrir. Now, will .you state wlielher you will or wiiether you will not 
answer my question? 

Mr. GoMcm.s. Will you repeat the question? 

Mr. llii.i.QuiT. My question was whether the American Ftsleration of Labor 
as represonted hy its Rpokestnen has a general social phlloKophy, or whether 
the orgaiiizalloii is working hlindly from day to day? Now, that Is a plain 
question, 

Mr. Gomi-eks. Yes; it is a plain question; it is a plain insult. 

Chnirnian Wai sii. Do you rt'fuso to answer it on the ground that it is in¬ 
sulting? 

Mr. Gomper.s. Yes, sir. 

Chalriiiiiii W.\i.Ku. That Is all, then. 

Mr. IIii.i.qriT. Tlien, inform me upon fids matter: In .your political work of 
the lalior movmiieiit l.s the .Ymerican Federation of Labor guidtsl by a general 
Booial phllosopliy, or is it not? 

Mr. GoMeKim. It is guided by the history of the pn.st, drawing its lessons 
from history, to know of llie conditions liy wliich the working people are 
surrouiidtsl and eonfronted; to work along tlie lines of least resistance; to 
accomplish llie liesi results in improving tlie condition of the working peojile, 
men and women and cliildren, to-<lay and to-morrow and to-morrow—and to¬ 
morrow's to-morrow : and each day making It a better day than the one that 
had gone liefore. Ttiat is the guiding priiiei|iie and idillosophy and aim of tlie 
labor movement—ill order to secure a better life for all. 

Mr. UiTJ.(|i!iT. liut ill tliese efforts to improve conditions from day to day 
you must have an niiderlying standard of wliat is lietter, don’t you? 

Mr. Gompers. No. Y'ou start out with a given program, and everything must 
conform to it; and if tii(‘ facts do not conform to your tlieorles, why, .vour dec¬ 
larations, or, rather, your actions, betray the state of mind “ so much the worse 
for the facts.” 

Mr. Hn-LQUIT, Mr. Gompers, what I ask .von Is this: You say you try to make 
the conditions of tlie workers lietter every day. In order to determine whetber 
the eondltioiis ase better or worse yon must have some standartis by which 
you distinguish the bad from the good in the labor movement, do you not? 
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air. GoMPints. Certainly. Well, Is that- 

Mr. HiLLQUiT (luterruptlnj;). Now, just- 

Mr, Gomi'eus (Interrupting). Well, one moment. Does it require much <ils« 
cerninent to know that a win?e of $3 a day ami a workday of 8 liours a day 
in sanitary workshops are all belter (bun $*.”>0 a <lay and 12 hours a day and 
under perilous conditions of labor? It does not require much conception of a 
social philosophy to understand tltat. « 

Mr. HiLLqi'iT. Then, Mr. GomiHU's, by the same i)arity of reusonlni:, $4 a 
day and seven hours a day of work and verj attractive working condlliuns are 
still better? 

Mr. (JoiiPEBS, Unque.'^tionably. 

Mr. iiiij.qviT. Therefore- 

Mr. Gompkks (inlerruplin;:!. Just a moment. I have not stipulated J|i4 a % 
day or $S u day or any number of dollars a day or ei^dtt hours a day or sexen 
hours a day or any mimlMT of laairs a day, but the best i)os.sil)le conditions 
obtulnable for the workers is the aim. 

Mr. IlriLQrrr. Yo.s; and when these conditions are ol)talned- 

Mr. GoMCKtiH (interruptln;:). Why, then, we want better. 

Mr. Hii.LqriT (continuing,"). You will still sirixe lor better? 

Mr. (tOMPKRs. Yes. 

Mr. lliiJ.QTir. Now, my question is, Will liiis effort on the part of orttanlz^ 
lalMO’ ever stop until it has iho full reward for Us laboi V ^ 

Mr. GoMi’Kits. It won't stop at all. 

Mr. Hiijqi IT. That is a (luesiion- — 

Mr. Gomplhs (interruptin;;). Not when any partieular point i.s reaclusl, 
wlu‘tli(*r it lie that toward which you liave just declared or aiolhln;: else. 
The Working jH'ople will never slop - - 
Mr. Hua.qi’iT. Kxaetly. 

Mr. Gompers (eontinuinc). In their effort to olitain a belter life for them¬ 
selves and for their wives and for then children and for huniunit.v. 

Mr. Hii.LQvn’. Then, lla* ohjeet ( the hilmr \iiiion is to obtain complete 
social justice for themselves and tor their wives mid f<»r their cluldreu? 

Mr. Gompkks. It is the elTort to nhiain a hetier luv every day. 

Mr. .'i.'i.i.qi iT. Kvery day an.) alwavs—- 
Mr. (.oMPKKs. Kvery dav. 'riiat does not limit it. 

Mr. Ilii.LOViT. Knlii such time — 

Mr. Gompkks. Not unid any tinac 
Mr, Hiii.qi'h. In otlaT words — - 

Mr. Gompkks (inierruiiiin;;). In oilier words, we ro further than you. 
[Laughter and applause in the audience.) You have an end; we have not. 

Mr. Hii.r.QUiT. 'riuMi. Mr. (Jompm-s. voii want to go on reiord as saying that 
the American Feileraiiou of Labor, in its endeavors and striving goe.s farther 
than the Sm-lalist Party- 

Mr. GoMPEPrS (interrupting). When yon say you have a goal- 

Mr. Till i.qrTT (interrupling). I have not tiiiished the (jiieslioii. 

('hairinan Wai.sh. Finish vour <iuesiiun, Mr. Ilillquit. 

Mr. Hii.igvrr. If (lie Socialist Parl.v has for its ]>resi*nt purixise the abolition 
of the present system of profits and wages, urn) seeks to secure to the workers 
the full measure of the jnoduct of their labor, it tliey—their jmrposes eventually 
sock to obtain tliat by grailual steps—tiieii I understand you to say that the 
American Fe<leratlon of Lab<»r goes beyond it. 

Jlr. Gompkk.s. I havi' said this, and 1 say that no categorical answer, yes or 
no, (an be given to that qU(*stlon. 1 say this, that the l:u-t that what I sahl to 
you yesterday, after the (dose of your statement is—us a clever sophist you 
take the cake; but it i.s cleverness and sophistry. 

Mr. Hillquit. That is liecoming almost piTsonal, Mr. GoinixTS. 

(.Tiafrnmn Walsh. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Gompkbs, As just indicated, the aliolitlou of jirlvnte profits and wages— 
there are quite a number of employers who quite agree with you. who would 
reduce wages and take wag(AS away entirely. The qiu*stion of (he eooja*raei\e 
(Commonwealth and the ownership of the means of production and dl-strihulion 

Is implied by It Now, let me say- 

Mr. HiLiAjriT (interrupting). It is not, Mr. Oomper.s. 

Mr. Gompers. Well, all right. 

Mr. HiLLQiriT. I am not proposing any vSystem. I want your aims and the 
limits of your aims. 
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Mr. Gompkks. By s|mr quo-stlon, you want to place me In the position of 
saylnK that I am forTlie system of society which some of you dreamers have 
conceived of, and then say that I go beyond It. 

Mr. HiLLQUiT. I do not, Mr. Gompers, you interrupted me-. 

Mr. Gompebs (Interrupting). Well you Interrupted me, so we are even. And 
I say that the movement of the working people, whether under the American 
rederatlon, or not, will be simply following the human lm|)ulse for Improve¬ 
ment in their condition, and vherever that may lead, they will go, without hav¬ 
ing a goal up to yours or surpa.sslng yours, hut it will lead them constantly to 
the material and physical and social and moral well-lieing of the people. 

Mr, IIu.LQCiT. Then, Mr. Gonijiers, you would not .say that the difference be¬ 
tween the program of the American Federation of Labor, and that of the 
Socialist Party Is a quantitative one—that the Socialist I’arty wants more than 
tile American Fe<leralion of Labor. You would not say that, would you? 

Mr. Gomppjks. I don't know that It Is neces.sary that the comparison—that I 
should answer as to the comiiarison. It Is not Intercsiliig at all, nor is it a 
contribution to the subject whu'h th<‘ commission desires to ascertain. 

Mr. Hii.i.quit. You decline to answer that point'? 

.Mr. GojaPER.s. The question is not germane to the suhjwt under Inquiry, and 
Is not necessary. 

Xhairman Wai.sii. I wotihl like to hear It answered If po.ssible, Mr. Gompera. 
I^t is not possible for any reason, very well. 

Mr. G(»upek.s. May i hear tla‘ (piestion read? 

(Question rend.) 

Mr. Gosipeji.s. Tlie Socialist Tarty proposition—socialism hs .a proposition to 
liinco the working people of the country and of the world In a physical material 
.Strait-Jacket. 

.Mr, IIiM.griT. Tnrdon me, .Mr. Gompers, I liave not asked your opinion about 
what .you consider to he the tendencies of the cooperative conmionwoalth. I 
am speaking merely ahont the aim to abolish the vago system and the program 
to sc'ctire to the workers the fall product of their labor; and I am asking you, 
111 this respect, whotlier we demand more than the American Federation has 
nitliiiati'ly in view. 

Mr. (loMi'Kii.s. I think .von demand something to which the American labor 
movement declines to give its adlierence. 

.Mr. IIii.i.QciT. q’hen do 1 umicrsland you to say that the Ameriean labor 
movement would eouiiteuance Iho alioiiliou of the wage syslom and the return 
of the full reward of labor to Iho workers? 

Mr. Gompkus. Your quosfi.iu Is an assumption and is unwarninted, for as a 
matter of fa<-t wo docllne to eoimnil our lalior iiio\ement to your species of 
speculative philosophy. 

Mr. Him.qi'it. I have not introduced speculative phllosopiiy, Mr. Gompers. 
If I can not make myself clear, ph'nse tell me so. 

t’hnlrman M'.m.sh. May I be permitted here to ask the stenographer to read 
that last question? 

Mr. lIiT.i.qriT. Gertninly, .Mr. Cliairmnn. 

(The question read, as follows:) “I am speaking merely about the aim to 
abolish file wage .system, and iihmit the program to secure to the workers the 
full proiluct of their labor, and I am asking in tliis rosjiect wliether we demand 
more thiin the American ircderatioii of Labor tins ultimately lii view?” 

Ghnlrman M’al.sh. Tliat is wUli reference to getting tlie full product of labor 
alone? 

Mr. IIiiJ.qriT. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now', can yon answer that directly, Mr. Gompers? 

Mr. Gomi'Eb.s, No; that hs impo.sslhle to answer yes or no. 

Chairnuiii Wai.sh. Then let It stand there, because that Implies that it is 
lmpo.sslble to answer it. 

Mr. HiLi.griT. Now, Mr. Cliairmnn, I have two more lines of questioning 
that I can dispose of In W or 20 minutes- 

Chairman M’alsh. Just go right iiliead, Mr. Hllqnltt; I don’t mean by this 
to limit your Inquiry, for I know that you will be economical of our time. 
You may prooeeil with any other questions that you wish to ask. 

Mr. IlTu.gOTT. Mr. Gompers, when you slated first that the actual work¬ 
ingmen of to-day do not get the full reward for their labor or the full product 
of tbeir toll, will you tell me who gels the other part which Is withheld from 
the workers? 
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Mr. G 0 MPER 8 . Investment, siiperlnteiulenoe, the aRoncies for the creation 
of wants among the people, and many others. ^ 

Mr. Hillqvit. Well, then, according to your statement those are legltlmnte 
factors In Industry entitled to reward? 

Jifr. Gompers. Many of them, yes; many of tliem are being eliminated. 

Mr. IIii.LQUiT. Which ones are entitled and which ones are ma enlitled to 
reward ? 

Mr. Gompers. Snperlntendency, the creation of wauls, administration, to 
turn for Investment- 

Mr. Hiu-oriT. Return for Investniont? Poes lliat Iticlmle ever\ kiiul of 
capital Invested In industry regardless of origin? 

Mr. Gompers. No. sir. 

Mr. IliM.QTUT. Then what do you moan hy return for investment? 

Mr. (lOME’EKs. For lionest investment. I don’t immn watered slocks or In¬ 
flated holdings, hut hoitc'st investment. 

Mr. HiLiQi'iT. Now’, Intnest stock Inveslmonl? 

Afr. Gomi'krs. Honest investment I did not sny “stock investment.” 

Mr. Hii.Lorrr. Well, I am talking ahont slock iinestment, Mr. Gompers, 
Po you consider dividends jinid hy corporations as separate and a{>art from 
salarlos paid for su{)erlntend(*n<‘e mid initiation, and so on—do you consltler 
tliat a legitimate return from the j»roducts of general iahor? 

Mr. OoMPEuy. That deixuuls ciUlroly as to the clinracter of tlie services per- 
fornuMl. 

Mr. IIii.r.QriT. Now, 1 assutne that no service wa.s pi'rformed n.s far as 
services being performed art* <'oiU‘erned—w<* have liassitied tliose nn(l(*r the 
Iii‘ad of superintendcaice, nnimigemmit, Initiation, and so on. Nmv, I am re¬ 
ferring to tin* divitlend on stock, \\lii<-h is paid to sio<’khol<l(‘rs hv virtm' of 
stock ownership and r(‘gardlcss of miv mihily on the iiart of the slockliolder. 

Mr. (lOMPEKs. I am speaking of the lionest Iinestment, too, which you did 
not include. 

Mr. Hn.iouir. Will you please answe- that question with such qnalillcatlons 
us you may deem proper to maki‘? 

Sir. Gompers. Well, I iin\c alrend.v an''Wercd Unit (|uesllon. 

Mr. H 'iqi rr. Wimt is \our answ'i>r? 

Mr. (loid-KKS. I am sorry that I have not made myself clear. 

Mr. Hii, co if. I June not asked >ou the (jiu'>li<m heloM', so you couhl ind 
have answered it. 

Mr. (loMpEiis. I should like to liave the stenographer read W’hnt I linve said. 

Ghalriiian Wai.su. .lust read hack tlu're a few ipiestlons, Mr. Reporter, 

“Mr. llti.i.Qi iT. Well. then, ai'cording to your statement, those are legitimate 
factors In industry entitled to reward? 

“Mr. Gompeus. Many of them; yi's; many of them are being eliminated. 

“Mr. Hilequit. Which one.s are enliHed and whicli ones are not entitled 
to reward? 

“Mr. (ioMPERH. SuperiiUendem \, tin* creation of want.s, administration, 
return for Investment- 

“Mr. Hri.i.Qi'iT. Return for investnu'nt? I>oes Dial include e\ery kind of 
capital Investeit In industry reganlUsy of origin? 

".Mr. Gompers. No. sir. 

“Mr. Hiu.quit. Then what do you mean hy return for ln\estment? 

‘‘^ir. Gompers. h’or honest iint'stnieiif. 1 don’t mean watered stocks or 
Inflated holdings, but honest investment. 

“Mr. Iliu.qt’iT. Now, hone.st shH'k inve.stmeni? 

“Mr. Gompers. lionest invicstnient. 1 did not say ‘.stork investment.’ 

“Mr. Hii.T.QnT. Well, I am talking about stock Investment. Mr. (loiniMTH. 
Po you consider dividends paid by coriioratlons ns separate ami apart from 
salaries paid for superintemlonce and Initiation, and so on—do you consider 
that a legitimate return from the products of general labor? 

"Mr. Gompers. That depemds entirely as to the character of the servl(*(‘s 
performed. 

“ Mr. Hillquit. Now, I assume that no service was performo<l, ns far as 
services being performeil are concerned; we have classified those under the 
head of superintendence, management. Initiation, and so on. Now, I am re¬ 
ferring to the dividend on stock, which is paid to stockholders by virtue of 
slock ownership and regardle.s3 of an activity on the part of the stockholder. 

“ Mr. Gompers. I am speaking of the honest Investment, too, which you did 
not include.” 

38819®—S. Doc. 415, G4-1—vol 2-33 
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Mr. IIii.LQViT. Then my next qucfilion HVis; I nin referring to dlrkleiuls mn 
ptilii at nil for services performeil, hut as uii incident to stock ownership, and 
regardless of the jkrsonal services, activity, or inactivity of the owner of the 
Stock. 

I\tr. Gompeks. I have already replied, and I now repeat, upon honest invest¬ 
ment, yes. 

Mr. IIiLLQUiT. Mr. Gornpors, assume that I purchased to-day In the open 
nuirkot and paid the full price for, say, 100 shares of Steel (’orporutlon stock. 
The next quarter year I j;et my dividends on it. Ain I entitled to such divi¬ 
dends ? 

Mr. Gompeus, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that if Mr. llillquit Is going to permit 
this invesllgation to degenerate into a question of high finance, why, we had 
better get a liigh tlnam ier liero. 

Clmirinan Walsh. I think that Is a proper question and germane to this 
inquiry, but If .v»>u can not answiu’ it you may say so. 

Mr. (loMCKiis. I wish, n‘s[)e<*ti'ully, Mr. Clialrrnnn, to differ from tliat remark 
of the Chair- 

(’huirman Wal.sii. Then you don't care to answer? 

Mr. Gomceus. I iloeline to answer it on the ground that it is n<)t material 
to the question and purely a question of a financial character. It is not a 
question upon wliich proper Interrogation can be made. 

Mr. HiLi.qiUT. jSow, Mr. Gompers. let me explain to you the reason why- 

(diiiii-inan W vi.sir. I ]ia\e ruhnl tliat it was, but we are not going to compel 
Mr. Gornper.s to re|»Iy to it. 

Mr. lIiM.qi’iT. No; <iC course not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hir.LQUiT. AVill you pb'ase d^'fltu' what you call hoTU*sl inre.stnient as 
distinguished- 

Mr. CoMCEKS (lnterni[)ting). An honest man linds no ditliculty In determining 
what Is honest. 

Mr. IIiLi.Qi’ri'. Now, Mr. (linnpers, that is really not an answer. Yfai hav(' 
made that statement, and 1 prcHume yon mean so’mething by it; I should Hki' 
to know \\lial ymi ineanV 

Mr. CoMi’Mis. I mean honest, actual pli.\sieal 1nve''tinent. 

Mr. IIiLLquiT. Now, I am asking yon. does the jaireliase of stock with real 
physical money, at the full jtrice constitute such an honest Investment'' 

Mr. (JOMPius, First, let me say. in answer to that question, that with the 
manipulations of slocks and of the stock market, and that entire thing, I am 
out of harmony and am oppose<l to it. and ha\e done and will do wliatever I 
can to ellinluate that spivnlafion involvisl In stocks—lu the fimdamentals of 
st(K*k ,1obl>ery and st<K'k sales. 

^Ir. IliLi.Qi IT. Mr. (bmiiiers. you are familiar with industrial conditions as 
few men In this country. You know iK'rfeetly well that the most lmiK>rtaut 
industries in the Fnited States are managed and o]»ernted by c<)n>orations; and 
you know that the Income from such Indu.stry is distributed very largely in the 
form of dividends on stocks and Interest on bonds, <lon't you? 

Mr. Gomi’kus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IIiLioi’iT. Now f am asking you this question ns the president of the 
American Federation of ].al>or: I>o you consider that vast sum of money paid 
annually by Induslry in the shape of siicli dividends on st(K-k and Intewst on 
bonds lu the various Industries a legitimate and proper division of the product 
of labor, or do you not? 

Mr. CoMiM us. r do not. 

Mr. Ilii I qciT Tliat is an .answer. Then, the owmers or stockholders or bond¬ 
holders of modern corporations would thus nK*el\e a workless income as the 
product of the labor of the workers who have produced it. Is that your 
opinion? 

Mr. Gompers T’nqnestlonaldy. 

Mx*. irm.qi'ii. And the efforts of the American labor movement to secure a 
larger share are dUxH'tisl against that class who gets an improper sliare. 

Mr. Gompers. Against all wiio- 

Mr. Him.qimt (Intermiiting). Exactly—against all who obtain a workless 
Income whieix comes fnmi the prmiuct of labor. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gompeks. Well, all who Illegitimately stand between the workers and the 
attainment ef a b<*tter life. 

Mr. Hillqutt. Which means, or does It not mean, all those who obtain or 
derive an Income without work by virtue of control of the Industry, and get it 
from the prdUfuct of labor. 
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Mr. GoMPjaa. No. 

Mr. Hiu,qoii. It does not! 

Mr. Ooupitits. No. 

Mr. HiLiquiT. What Is your exception! 

Mr. Goni’iais. It means, us I have before called attention to, honest Inrest- 
ment—honest enterprise. 

Mr. Hii.i.QuiT. But you desire now to modify the answer you have made ju.st 
a little while ago to the effect that .von eousliler all payments in dividends and 
Interest on stock and bonds of a corimratlon as the illegitimate part of the di¬ 
vision of products? 

Chairman Walsh. I think that l-s a question timt he can not propt'tly answer— 
unless you want to answer it, Mr. Comi^rs, It seems to me you are getting 
into a Held-— 

Mr. Co.MCF.ii.s (Int.'rruptlng). That is It, Mr. Chairman—I Ihluk the goutle- 
nuin is getting into a tield of inquiry- 

Mr. lIiiLQUiT (Interrupting). I will tell you why it is very much at home. 
Mr. Gom[a;rs. wluit I moan, Is: 

Chairman Walsh. The only thing I suggesteil this for, you are asking him 
for his ineniiiiig of his otluT answers with referenee to Ihisse quisitious, and 
tliat is ealling for ids conclusions, and it may 1)0 very <ldlicult for us to agree 
xipon tlios'-, anil it will miu-ely call upon him for argument, and not afford the 
commission any assistance. 

Mr. UiLLQL'iT. Have tlie efforts of the workers In the Amerlean Federation 
Ilf I.aliiir iiiid as utlieruise orgniiized. In olilaiii a larger share of the |irodiiet, 
have they nii't villi I'avoralile consiileratiou liy Uiose wlio obtain wiiat we may 
cull tile unearned part of the pnaluct? 

Mr. COMI'KIIS. If you mean tlie employers- 

Mr. Hiii.ipiT (iiiternipting'l. Employers, capitalists, stockholders, bond- 
liolders—the capitalist class generally. 

Mr. Comclus. As a matter of fiu t, there has been very much opposition to 
Ihc efforts of the wori log jiooplp to secure improvisl conditions. 

Mr. Hii.i.qciT. Exic tly. And lh.it opposition is liased upon the desire of the 
liciieliciarics of tlic pi'cseiit system of ilisiriliiiiliui to reliilii as much as pos.slhl<i 
of their present share or to inerea.se it, is it not? 

Mr CoMi'KLs, I suppose it is not dilllcult to determine tliat that Is one of 
the reasons; tint one additional reason is lliat lliere nro oiiqiloyers who live 
in Hie Iweiitletli ceiiliiry iiiid tune tlie iiieiitalii.v of tlie slxtisnilli century in 
ri'giird to their attlmle toward working pisiple and tliey stilt Imagine that they 
are the musters of all tliat serve; iiiid Unit any attempt on the part of the 
working pisiple to secure improvement in their condition Is .a sqa'clcs of rebel¬ 
lion—a relK'llious spirit vliicb must lie lioiind down. But we lliid tills, Mr. 
Illllipilt, tliat afler we lia\c bud .sonic cmitcst of such a character wltli em¬ 
ployers—and whetlier we have won llio luittle or lost it—If we bat maintain 
oiir organization, there Is less difliculty tliereafter in reaching a .iolnt agroi'- 
nicnt or a cotloctivc tiargaiu involving improved oondltious of the working 
people. 

Mr, IIiLLQriT. Tliat is, if you retain your organization? 

Mr. OoMPERS. Yiss, sir. 

Mr Hii.LQt'iT. .Ami tlie sirongor tlie organization the nioiv likelilioixl of secur¬ 
ing such concessions, is that correct? 

.Mr. Gomi'khs. llriquestlonaldy. 

Mr. IliLi.quiT. Tiien It is not on account of the changeil sentiment of the em¬ 
ployer that he Is ready to yield, hut on account of greater strength shown by the 
employees. Is that correct? 

Mr. floMPKKS. Not entirely. 

Mr. HiLLQt'iT. No-; why not! 

Mr. Gompebs. Not entirely; for, as a matter of fact, ttie employer changes 
hls sentiment wtien he l.s convinceil that the workingmen have demonstrated 
that they have the rigid to have a voice in determining the questions uffoi.-tlng 
Hie relations betwemi themselves and tlioir cm|)loyers; ns evidenced, if yon please, 
by the late Mr. Baer, whom, you may recall, once declared tliat he would not 
spoak with nor confer with tlie reiireseidiitive of tlie miners or anyone wim 
stood for them; that he and hls associates were the trustees of God in tlio 
administration of this property, and to take care of tlie rights and interest.s of 
the working people. Well, lie lived to revisi; Ids Judgment, as many other 
employers do revise their judgments, and liave come to agreements with work¬ 
men. 
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Mr. H 1 U.QUIT. Now, Mr. Goinpcrs, tho rmpfoyors n chi^s, being interested 
in retninJng their share of the j/nMlucfs, general product, or increasing it, ami 
the workers, as you say, being deternuned to (/(‘iiiniK] an ever ^rreater and 
greater s/iare of it, wouicf you say tliat iJie oconomic Interests between those 
two are harmon/ous or not? 

Mr. Goupehs. It you had oni/tted t/i(‘ two woi’ds “ or not ” tiie (Question 
would have niearit Just the same. 

Mr, Hillquit. Well, tliey an' (liere, and Jt does not cause me any effort to 
leave them there, so answer flie <iuesfion. 

Mr. Gompers. I say tlu'y art' nor. and I may say this and take this oppor¬ 
tunity, I am under anijuiiaticm before this eomniission, and I may take this 
opportunity of saylnj? that no man of my knowled^ro, within the ranj,"e of iny 
acqualntanec, has ever In-en so llionm^lily misrepresented upon that question 
as is ImplItMl In your (iu<‘slion tlinii I liave. 

Mr. Hiij.qtut. State your actual position. 

(’hairman Wai.sii. At this point tlie comiriisslon will a<ljourn until 2 o’clock 
sharp. 1 will say for tlie information of Hn»si‘ pn'scnt that we will he compelled 
to nie<*t In the rec(‘ption room of Uie major's ollice (ui the first lloor of this 
building at 2 o’clock sharp. 

AITKU lct:< KSS—2 o’cl.OCK V. M. 

Chairman Wm.sh. 'I'he eomniission will now' come to order, please. You may 
proceed, Mr. Hillquit. 

TESTIMONY OF MU. SAMUEL aOMPERS—Continued. 

Mr. Gompeus. Mr. Cliairman, 1 desire to tini.sh tlie answer wliich 1 was about 
to make tlie qui'stion upim llu' rocoss lieing taken. 

The (iiiestioii propoundi'd essentially was wlielhor I believed that the rela¬ 
tions between the etuploiei’« and employees are harmonious, or can be liar- 
inoniztHl. 

Mr. Hillquit. Kconomieally harmonious. 

Mr. (ioMPKUs. 1 answered no, and 1 staP'd tliat T have lioen misrepresented 
by Soeialisls, writers, and orators upon tliat subject so many limes tliat they 
tliemseUes tinaliy belowed it, and no amount of emphatic repudiation of that 
statement, no nialtiT bow <d'teu tlinl; repudiation and denial was expressisl by 
me, it made no elinnue in the assertion that my position w'as contrary to the 
one 1 have staled here. 

.Mr. Hii.LQUiT. Tlieti \ou want to go on rocord now, Mr. Gompers, as stating 
that, in your opinion, llio economic IntiTcsts of the (‘iiit'lo\, mg <-lasses and those 
of tlie workers are imt liiirinonious? 

Mr. Gumpkhs. 1 havi* no desire to ]utrtlculnrly go on record here upon tliat 
subject. Thai re<-ord lias been made from my earliest undorstaiuling of the 
conditions which pn'xail In the industrial w(>r)<l. 
i\Ir. HiiJQU'T. And that is .\our answer now’? 

Mr. Gomim ks. 'I'hal lias been my jiospieii ever since, and has not been clinnged 
in the slightest. There are limes when tliere are, for t(‘inporary purposes, reoon- 
eilnhle conditions, luit they an* ti'inponiry only. M lion a fair and reusonalile 
opportunity pres(>uls iiM-lf lor (•«)nllmKMl Impianemeiit in llie ccuiditlou of tlie 
workers, tliat movenient must necessarily go on. and will go on. 

Mr, Hillquit. Ami tlial uHwemeiit. .Mr. Gompers, must be a movement of (he 
workers as workers; is that eorreet? 

Mr. Gompeus. Y'es, sir; undominated by the so-called intellectuals or but- 
ters-in. 

Mr. HiLt.QUiT. In otlu'r words, the movement for (he working class improve¬ 
ment must he conducted by (he w’orkers as such In order to be effective? 

Mr. Gompers. To lie the most effective. 

Mr. Hillquit. To he most olfoctive. 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hillquit. And it must l>e necessarily conducted against the employing 
classoa? 

l^Ir. Gompers. It is conducto<l for the working people. 

Mr. HiixQUiT. And is it or is it not conducted against the Interests of the 
employing people? 

Mr. Gompers. It is conducted for the Interests of the employing people. 
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Mr. Hillquit. Now, Mr. Gonipoi*s, you have atattnl hoforo thut the Intorosta of 
the working people are not harmonious with those of the interests of the employ¬ 
ing classes. You have also statnl that, in orOer to secure lustlnK ami valuable 
improvements, tiie workers us such must conduct their ow’ii battles. Are nut 
such btntlcs conductetl against somebmly? 

Mr. Gomi’ebs. They are primarily conductetl for somebody. 

Mr. For somebody? 

Mr. CfOMi’EKs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. llri ixiun'. lUit can a battle be conductiHl for .^omebodj which is not also 
conducted against somebody? 

Mr. (JoMi'EKS. As those wl»o stand in the way, hostile to advance of the 
oomlitions of the W'orklng people, it is in so far conducted against them, whoeter 
thev may bo. 

Mr. IIiLt.QUiT. Who are they, ns a matter of fact, actually, in your opinion? 

Mr. GoiiPERH. Those employers who refuse to understand modern industrial 
conditions and constant nwds for advancement <»f th“ working i)eo))le. 

Mr. Hru.tiutr. In other words, tliose emplo.vers who refuse to acciMle to tlie 
demands of organized labor. Is that correct? 

Mr, Gomckus. Sometnacs it is not (H’ganiziHl labi)r. for there are fnvpient 
denmmls made l)y workitiginen ami working women who are unorganized atid 
tlmn become organized after they have made th<*ir (banamls. 

Mr. Hii.i.Qt’iT. Very well. Then, whenever they are <>rganize<l, the class of 
people against w’hom labor struggles are the class of emiilojers who refuse to 
ucrede to the demands. Is tliat correct? 

Mr. tioMCKu.s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HiuoriT. Is that class of eni|)lo,vers limited to only such of those who 
have a narrow social vision, or does it cxb'nd pretty largely to the entire employ¬ 
ing class, in your experience? 

Mr. Gomi'Kus. It is growing less and less so. As a matter of fact, there are 
m(»re em[ilo.\ers to-day who live umU‘r <oll(KMive bargains with their organizenj 
working p<‘ople than at any tinu* in the Iiist<»ry of t)ie imiustnal wandd. 

.Mr. ilii.Lonr. And as to tijose eniph/yers win) have agr(‘em<‘nts for colleelive 
l)argaiiiing witli employees, do they, a'^ a rule and within >our experience, voliin- 
Icvr inn'foveiiH'nls to their <‘mplo\('es, or are such improvements forced from 
them eittu-r by method of colleelive bargaining or by surprise or other weni)ons 
of the lai moveiiK'nt ? 

Mr Gomi’kk.s. 1 don't know what you liave In mind when you mention other 
weapons. 

Mr. Iln.i.Qfir. Oh, l)o.\cofts, for instance. 

Mr. Go.MPKiis. That is a weapon? 

Mr. Hn i.ot iT. Y(‘s 

Mr. Gomi'Eks. And not weapons? 

Mr. iInj.Qt:iT. Strikes, 1 said. 

Mr. Gompkhs. No. You said surpri.^e ami other weapons, so jou could not have 
Included strikes. 

Mr. HiutjUir. Well, make it strike.s ami weapons. 

Mr. (toMrEus, Tlmt is usually in the inituiliv)* stages of the alt<*re<l relations 
between workers and emplo.vers. l.atiT tliere Is a nadization tliaf it is more 
costly to engage in strikes or lockouts—I mean a n‘a!iziitlon on Die jxirt of 
the employers that it is more costly to enter into i)rolonged strikes or loekimts— 
and tliat tliey are willing to conetsle e«»nditjons rather than to have* tlie Indus¬ 
try interrupted. These giaiw in extent and alter the vision of the employer in 
his attitude tow'ard the workmen and tlie ndatlons which govern the employer 
toward the worker. So tliat their .sentiment and views are often In entire 
accord with the organization of the working pCH>ple. 

Mr. Hillqxut. Kow', taking the rehifions of the employer and employ<‘efl as a 
whole, would you say that tlu‘ gains made l)y the organized Ial)or movement in 
this country has beeii in any large extent the n*sult of a free gift ami volun¬ 
tary concession on the imrt of the employing classes, or wouhl you say tliey 
have btvn wrung from tlio employing classes by organiz(‘<l labor? 

Mr. Gompebs. There is no qtiestion ns to tlte fact of the latter alternative 
Implied by your question. What the working men of America liave obtained 
in improved conditions, higher wage.s, shorter hours of labor, were not handed 
to them on a silver platter. They had to organize; they ha<l to show their 
teeth; they had to strike; and they had to go hungry and make aucriilces in 
order to Impress up^m the employers their deterrninatiou to be larger sharers 
In the production of wealth. 
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Mr, HiriQUiT. Then, aa a whole, tlie achievements of Aineiican labor 
movements Imve betm aocom|)U.slu\l In orgauizeU struggle of the workers against 
their employers. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gompers. As a rule, but- 

Mr. IIiiJ.QriT. There are oxcepti(ms? 

Mr. Gompers. There are exceptions. For instance, you might say there have 
been ji number of workmen who wort* unorganize^l, or nearly nnorganize<l. Th(‘ 
instnjico comes to me just now of the miiuTs—the coal miners. In their first 
strike of ISIW there was not 3 per cent orgauizea. Ami yet upon the initiative 
of tlie union, upon the recomnunnlation of tlie otliwrs of the American Federa¬ 
tion of I.abor, a movement was Inaugurated to prmmt a scale to the mine 
operators in tlie bituminous fields, and unU>ss that propos^nl increase in wages 
and other conditions wc'n^ granted ui)on a certain day there would come a call 
urging the miners to lay down their Tlie einpioyi*rs, n^ulizing the unor- 

ganizeil condition of the miners, neviT for a moment imagined that the small 
union would have any influence ii|>on their Ko-cnlle<I “JnderK*ndent workers”— 
really the workingmen ovit whom they had exercised domination for a long 
time.* Noav, as a inalter of fact, the miners n'spondeil. ami, though they were 
unorganizeii, there was a group patriotism to which t refernnl in the early 
part of my t^^stimony—a group patriotism, a commaraderie, an umlerstanding 
of their common Interests—and they received the assistance of tlielr fellow 
workmen In otlier industnes. the full assistance of the American Federation of 
Labor, until, finally, it wan the Initial step of the regeneration of the miners 
until tli(\v w<m, and tlxy estniilished the eigtrt-honr day, the right to make 
their purclinsi's of their lu'ci'ssilles ^\llerever they cliose; the right to be at least 
like any other onllnarj' citizens and men; and tlie spirit and inJluom*e spread 
until it reaclKHl the nnihnicite coal field—until it reached the entire competitive 
fields in t]H‘ hitumingous coal fn'lds in <»nier StaU's, and so on. 

Mr. iln.r.QTUT, Yes, hut, Mr. Gompt*rs- 

Mr. OoMPKRs (interrupting). Pardon me a moment. If I re<*all rightly, you 
spoke for about and lniur and a half to one question I ask^Hl yesterday. 

Mr. Tlii.i.qrrr. You ri'eali wrongly. J( smiuHl to you long? 

Chairman W.vt.sh. Let us not try to enter into comi>etUlon on that, please, 
because I fear I will have to try to limit this in some way. 

Mr. OoMFEttS. I will try not to m-enpy more than three minutes In my answer, 
to say they were unorganized num. The same is true in the garment trades, in 
the needle tra<les, and in several others. 

Mr. Hii.r.qrir. Yes sir. Mr. GoiuptTS. in nil tliose instances llu* workers or¬ 
ganized during tlie fight? 

Mr. (JoMf’KUs. Al'ier the light 

^Iv. Hii.i.ip ir. After the liglit? 

Mr. Gomckks. Alter the fight was on. 

Mr. Hii.Mp II'. Kiu it was iidleeli^e action on their ]tart, anyhow? 

Mr. Gomckus. Yes, 

Mr. IIii.i (p'l r. Sinmilaneous and collective? 

Mr. Gomi'Vhs. Yes. 

Mr. Hn.i.qi iT. And there is in> exception to the rule that in order to obtain 
lasting Improvements the workers mns-t c<«llecli\ely struggle for it, as workers? 

Mr. Gompf.ks. As workers; yes, sir. 

Mr. IIiLiqriT. And in such struggles the \v<>rkera can not iKXssihly bo aUleil 
by the emidojlng classes, can they? 

Mr. GoMi’Kks. That is not entirely so, he<*ause it frtKjuenily occurs that the 
oompKditlve intein'sts of the employers may Impel some of them to aid the work¬ 
ingmen in the eNtabllshment of what has litH'oine known as standardized ot>ndl- 
tloris in the tradi'—a minimum standardization. 

Mr. Hillquit. Jtjst an inculent in the struggles of the workers, and of whlcli 
the workers take advantage when such oc<*asKms ari-H*? 

Mr. Gompkius. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. HiiJ.qviT. But. on the whole, the American Fe<leration of Igibor recog¬ 
nizes tliat the struggle for improveimuit of the condltloi^ of the workers is a 
struggle of tlie workers, and, probably, organlzetl workers, is It not? 

Mr. Gompebs. Yes. 

Mr. HiLLQriT. You don’t tolerate within your unions employers as members? 

Mr. OoMPEBS. We do n«>t; that Is, our afflllateti unions do not. But the 
American Federation of I^ibor, with its <lir(K.*tly affiliated locals by charter— 
those locals which lutve no national of their owu—we don’t permit employers to 
become uiemj)ers. 
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Mr. HiLLQUiT. Can you conceke of any schomo by which the Interests of the 
employers amt those of the employees could be harnionitius ami could lead to the 
same beneticent results us the Independent struggles of the workers? 

Mr. Gomfers. Will you please rea<l the question? 

(The question was read, as follows:) “Can you conceive of any scheme by 
which the interests of the employer and those of the employees could be har¬ 
monious and could lead to the same benellceut results us the Imlependent 
struggles of (he w'orkers?” 

Mr. Gompeus. I kiK)w of no means by w’hich tlie Interests of the employers 
and the workingmen can 1)0 harmonious lu the full broad si‘use of tliat term. 

Mr. Hilequit. And do you conctHle that the lal>or leader or Uihor representa¬ 
tive is most useful to his organization and to his nmvement who devotion bis 
time and his thought, single mlmledly, to the interests of the labor orguulza- 
tioua. 

Mr. GoiiPEfis. And to the working people. 

Mr. HiLLquiT. To the working people? 

Mr. Gompers, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Iln.i.gi.JT. And do you consider a labor leader who combines witli a nune 
ber of prominejit empl<iyers in an allege<l elTort to inii)rove the coiullllon of the 
wrkers fo be doing work for the Ial)or Jiiovaanent? 

Mr. Gompkkh. 1 concedi' this tliut it is the duty of such men you designate ns 
hdior leaders to <'arr.\ the word, to prcacli tlie doctrine, to carry the message 
and tlie govpt'l of hdior. of justice to laiior, to any place on earth, and to any 
people on <‘arth; to dctciul that doctrine; to promote a belter umh'rstaudlng 
among any and all; it is the duty of every lemler to make his cause best kuow’ii 
wherever tlie (»pp*»rtunity may ulTord. 

Mr. HiiJ-oriT. ihe benefit and advantage of the working class, Is it nut? 

Mr. (I'o.MpruH. Ah'JoliUely and alone. 

Mr. Hii.i.qrir. Ami j.s it not llkewiw^ in the Inten^sts of the large employers 
of labor to eurry the gospel of then intere.sts W’hercver they can, and parthai- 
larly into tin* canip of labor. 

i\lr. (hiMi'KKS. Whethor it is the!i' interests I am not prepan'd to say, bnt 1 
jmige from my own experience that that Is not the truth, and it Is not the find. 

Mr. 1 111 I qriT. Ml-. <ioni|i»Ts, do \ou know of the e.'clsteuee of the National 
Man .*\iclurers’ Associnlnm? 

Ml 'hAipKiis. I do. 

Mr. nni,qrir. l)o you think that the National Manufacturers’ Association 
has no inl(‘rc>L in carr\ing tin* antilahor gosix’l uiul, if you want, the employiTs 
gosp<>l, to all four (juarters of the earth? 

Air. (JoMpKus. While I know’ tliat the National Association of Manufttcturers 
i.s ahsolutely liastiie to the lalior movement and unions and e\er.\ thing it rep¬ 
resents. but that is not such an association in which a labor leader Is either 
accepied or toleniU*il. He therefore can not bring tlie dtx’trine an<l the nies- 
^jig(* of lalior there. 

Mr. UiiMiriT. V<*s; hut tlie National Association of Manufacturers Is an as- 
boei.itioa of employers. 

xMr. GoMPKiis. Ves, it is. Ibit. Mr. Hilhjuit, ilon’t let us lose unnecessary 
time. iKs-ause you haven’t got that association in mind. 

Mr. Hii i.quiT. We will c<une to It if ymi will Just wait. If you will answer 
questions ilirect an<l straight It will eoine \ery .s<ion. 

Mr. (loMPi us, You iiaxe not insm in the habit of answering questions stralglil 
yourself so you don’t know wheflier th(*y are straight. 

Mr. HiLi.qt cr. The argument is stricken out. 

Chairman tVAT.SH. For the convenience and comfort of the crow'd that is 
here, the ofncials of tin* limiding liave brought In some more chairs. Thi*y 
will l>e brought in there [indicating} and preference ought to lie given to those 
W'ho arc to be called as witnesses and sufficient chains, of course, given to 
the press at this table. 

Mr. HiLLquiT. Mr. Gompers, when I refer t(» the National Assax'latlon of 
Manufacturers, I meant to bring out the jiolrit that it is in the Interest of the 
employers to actively organize for a warfare against organlztsi labor. Would 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Gompkrs. ITlinnrily that is Its avow’ed purpose. It has a greater pur- 
pow*, and that is to prevent organization of working people to protwt them¬ 
selves or to promote their Interests. As a matter of fact tlie president of that 
organization, only a few days ago, declared that he was going to form a new 
union—over our heads. 
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Mr. Hit.lquit, That new union, In his case, was not to bo a bona fide labor 
union, but a scab union, as you understand it. 

Mr. CiOMPEKs. I might say It is treason to the labor movements and treason 
to the interests of labor. 

Mr. lIii.LQi'iT. I understand—now, Mr. Ooinpers, let us proceed—and Isn’t 
that, at any rate to your mind, n nianlfestata>n of the fact that employers in 
th(‘ir relatloti to employees and to the labor movement, will be guided by their 
economic interests? 

Mr. Gomfers. Generally speaking, yes; but the largest number of employers 
are not members of that organization, and are not in accord with that associa¬ 
tion. In adiUtlon, let me say, timt I do mU know tliut there are quite a num¬ 
ber of employers who ludong to the Natlonul AsM»ciut,j(Ui of Manufacturers 
V)ecause of the trade ad\aiiiages whlcli are secured through the other features 
and brandies of the ncti\il.\ of Hk* National Assoi-iation of Manufacturers. 

Mr. lIiia.QriT. Admitting that the employing classes have certain economic 
interests opjiosed to the working classes, would you think it natural to expect 
that It would organize in defease of its interests ami against the organized 
labor movement? 

Mr. Gomfeus. If they organized at all for the <'onsiilerution of that subject, 
that would be the purpose. 

Mr. 1-iiLi.qiUT. Mr. (loinpors, do you know the lli^tol\\ and origin of the 
American Civic Federation? 

Mr. Gomi'EKs. I do. 

Mr. IIii.i.qriT. Ity whom was it organizisl? 

Mr. Gomfers. Ily Mr. Kalph M. Easley, tog(‘lh('r with some business men 
and publicists am! a few workmen in the city ot ('liicago. 

Mr. HiLi.qtUT. Wlieii it became a national instituiioii, was it not tlie late 
Mark llannu wlio was its llrst leading sjilril? 

Mr. Gomi'Eus. No, sir; that is a Soomlist imsrei>ros<'iitalHin of tlu‘ faots. 

Mr. lliiJ-oriT. Was Mr. Mark Hanna conneeted with tlie organizution at all, 
so far as you know'? 

Mr. Gomfers. Several—mnny years—after its tirst fonnallon. 

Mr. IIin.qi'iT. When it became an iiistiiuiiuii of national sct>pe was Mr. 
Hanna connected with it? 

iMr. (loMFUis. After It had become an institution of iiatioiml scope, and a 
c<uishh*ral)lo time after. 

Mr. flii.i.Qi IT. And wliile he was so connect<‘t|, was n<>t lie rallior a loading 
figure in the feileratlon? 

Mr. Gomfkus. He wais for two years il^ president—president (jf tlie American 
(M\ic Federation. May I saggiest at (he start that wlieti you sp<*nk of the 
American Federation of ladtor .\ou designate its mime, ami whim jou speak of 
tlie Civic Fe<h“rath>n :^ou desigiuile it liy Its name, and not confuse tlie record 
by tlie indeliiille or confusing woivl “federation” as npplieii equally to both. 

Mr. llii.iQtiT. Von would not want to have the American Federation of 
I.abor mistaken for tlie .\ineri<‘an Ci\ie Federation? 

Mr. Gomfehh. Oh. I would not want hy your indir{'cti(*n and insinuation to 
make such—to confuse. 

Mr. UmoriT. Mr. iJompers. were not and are not soui<‘ of tlie leailing mem- 
Ix'rs of the National (M\ic Feileratiou very well known capitalists? 

Mr. Gomfers, Yes. sir. 

Mr. IliiioviT. Will y(Ui name some of them—Mr. Hanna? 

Mr. (loMi'ERS. Mr. Hanna, Mr. Seth Low, Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Bel¬ 
mont—— 

l\Ir. llii.i.giMT (interruptingC Mr. SOiwab? 

!MV. Gomfers. No. 

Mr. HiM-gnT. Was Mr. Sclnval) never a monilier of the National Civic 
Federation? 

Air. Gomfers. Not to my knowledge—Mr. Brown of the New York Central 
Raijroad, and I think Mr. Helano—no? Mr. Delano says he was not. Oh, 
quite a number of large einployiu's of laboi*. 

Mr. Hieequit. And the obje<-t of the federation, among other things, was to 
ndjust certain labor ilistmtes, was it not? 

Mr. Gomfers. It was not. 

Mr. UiET.QT’iT. Doesn’t the Civic Federation maintain a department of me<lia- 
tion, arbitration, and other instnimentalitles for the adjustment of labor dis¬ 
putes? 

Mr. OoMPERs. «lt has n department of mediation. It undertakes no effort at 
arbitration, unless culled in>on to do so voluntarily by both sides. It has 
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brought employers and workingmen together engaged in tremendously lm|)ort* 
ant disputes, who could—who it swinetl could not be brought together for the 
purpose of meeting and discussing tlielr <liverse pcdnts of view and 4ilver8e in¬ 
terests; and the result has b<‘en tliat agrmnents iiave bfHui r(‘}K*hed between 
large bodies of workers and large employers, the terms and conditions of labor 
blng Improved, and to the mutual satisfaction—at least temporary mutual satla- 
faction of both parties to the dispute. 

Mr. Hii.LQriT. Mr. (^oiuihts, has not the Civic Feilernthm also taken stands 
on variou.s practical problems of the labor movement and labor legislation? 

Mr. (ioMPERs. Mever; unless it was adhered to by the representatives of the 
working p(‘oi)le. 

Mr. Hillqvit. Yes, sir; but with sucli adherence the Civic Federation has 
undertaken such work, has It not? 

Mr. OoMPKKs. Not undertaken It, hut ahlod in it. 

Mr. Hii.LQrrr. Ahled lu It? 

Mr. (JoMPERs. Aided the working people in tludr orunnlZ4Nl capacity to ac¬ 
complish it. 

Mr. Hiulqxmt. For instance, In the propaganda for a worknaai's coiniHuisatlon 
act? 

Mr. OoMPERs. Yes; and since you hav(* mentioned that workmen's eompensa- 
tiim act, it i.s duo to the American labor movement to say that imnuHllately 
Ultoti the cloM* of (lie session last evening I caHe<i n)t (wit ihc piione Mr. Daniel 
Harris, president of the New York State Fe<leralion of Tadior, and asked him 
as to the connection of yourself and the SocialWt l'ar1> in |}u‘ work to secure a 
workmen’s coiiijM'iisation act for th<‘ State of New York, and lie informed me 
and showi'd me tlie record, that the idll whlcli you advocatiMl was one which 
was irnpossiiile of eimitment I'.v tlie ]<‘gislaiiire of the Slate of New York. It 
required siHHalically that lliere slmuid he an approj>rialion of .$1,IKX),(XK), to 
provble that a iiKuiilM'r of the commission sliall be u Socialist, ami such other 
provisions as wore not only impossd>le of achievement but repugnant to the 
ialMtr movement and tlie interests of the working people of tlie State of New 
Y(»rk: and tliat they could iioi am) w>n.i<l not stand for tlie bill and that, as a 
matter of fact, it w:is a >.pccirs of a'"-i-'tan<v as we Hud In li'gisltitures In which 
a pretmwe of kindline'-s lor tin* legislation under c<*nsideration will kill with 
kindness and defeat the very ol).ject of the bill. And that now there Is upon 
the statute liooks of the State of New York the best and most comprehensive 
ami generous workimm's compimsation law that prevails lu any State or iu any 
ccaintiy on the face of the glolxc 

Chairman Walsh. The question was. in tills case, Mr. (Jornpers, whether or 
not the Nalional ('ivli* Federation ndvocafoii tlie last workmen’s compen.sullou 
ad ? Is thtit it ? 

Mr. Hii.i.qriT. W’orkmen’s compimstition act? 

(iialrman W'alsh. Did it or not? 

Mr. OoMPEUH. It did. 

Fhainiian W’alsh. W’e will liav(‘ lo bring Ibis shortly to a close, ami I will 
nsk you, Mr. Hiliquit. to gii to the point that >ou deem most Important, and 
for Mr. (lompers to answer responsively, or we will have to enter up the 
answer. This is just for the jmrpose of getting tlirough. 

Mr. OoMPERS. May I, in 1<) vvord.s, call .your attention to this? 

Chairman W’alsit. Yes. 

Mr. (JoMPETis. Yesterday, without five mlmite.s of preparation, I undertook 
to cross-examine Mr. Hiliquit when he was on the stand, and to each question 
he undertook to answer in his own way, and after his own assertion, witliout 
any limitation, and now', after an evening's preparathm and ii night's prepara¬ 
tion, comes here to discus.s entirely extram'<ms subjects, and If I am expected 
to simply unsvvi'r categorically yes or no, why, I don’t know whether that w’ould 
seem exactly the proiK!r thing to do. 

Chairman W’alsh. If 1 have left that impression uimhi you, Mr. OoiniK'rs. I 
have been very unfortunate in my own mmie of expression. I have allowi'd 
this to go along for approximately 20 minutes longer than your cross- 
examination of yesterday, so 1 am now' trying to check It, and that is the only 
Avay that I can see to do it. 

I w’Ish to reiterate Unit I would desire very much, the commission vvoulii, 
that you wmuld answer yes or no wherever possible, explaining, however, any 
sueli answers In your own terms and at reasonable length. 

Mr. OoMPERS. Mr. Chairman, don’t you believe that the correction of tlie 
reconl, statement, should be made just at this time when this subject I.s under 
discussion? 
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Chairman Walsh. What Is that? 

Mr. Gompibs. 1 made a statement of fact tn regard to tlie record. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am not complaining about anything that has been done 
up to this point, but we are about to bring this to a close. 

Mr. Hillquit. I shall cheerfully submit to the directions of the Chair, except 
I do want to state in the ri'cord- 

Cliairmun Walsh. I undcrstiind Jrou are going to be recalled in rebuttal. 

Mr. Hh.lquit. I am? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I see so. 

Mr. HiLLquiT. If I am, I will drop it. 

Chairman W.m.sh. .At Ihe end of tliis oross-examinnllon Mr. (iompers can 
make any statement voluntarily as he sees fit, and I understand it l.s tlie 
purpose of a great many of tlie mcmliers of the comniis.sion to a.sk questions 
of Mr. Oompers, tlicy licing familiar with his organization. 

Mr. CoMi'KK.s. Tliiink you. 

Mr. HiLi.iiL’iT. Then, Mr. Goiiipers, your bi'iief Is tiiat a caiiitulists’ muon, 
whicli has come in tlie Civic Federation and liave ordiimrily led, have done so 
for the henelit of the working class? 

Mr. Go.mi’Krs. Your assiimiition is wrong wiien you say that lliey lm\e lc»l 
the National Civic Fislcnitinn. 

Mr. iiiLi.qiiPr. They have participated in its work, liave lliey? 

Mr. Goni'KKS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IIii.i.qiHT. Now, Mr. Gompers, have they done so, in your opinion, for 
the heiiollt of organizisl labor? 

Mr. Gompeks. 1 think tliey have done it in an attempt to secure some im¬ 
provement in conditions among the working people. I sliould say, for In- 
f;t„nce—let me eall your attention to tliis: 'J'lie workmen’s compensation, the 
Civic Feileration liiiii a (simmittee for over a year studying tliat subject. 

Mr. Hii.lquit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OoMPKRS. Among tlieiii Mr. Tecuni.seli Sherman and other.s. They had 
the exiierts from all over tlie country upon lliat siilijeot and tliey forraulatcHl 
a bill. When the New York Slate Federation of Labor declared that it would 
not stand for that hill Uie Civic Federation iimnedialely withdrew tliat bill 
from any conskleratlon of It. 

Mr. Hillqttit. Mr. Gompers, I thought we were agreed on lirlef questions 
and brief answers tor tlie 111 tie time we still liiive. Your answer, then, is tliat 
those men tlmt you named did work in tlie Civic Federation, the lead part or 
otlierwise, with u desire to help luimi ? . 

Mr. Gompeks. 1 did not say tiiiit? 

Mr. Ilni.qviT. What did you say? 

Mr. Go.Mi'Eiis. I said tliey oiideavored, in so f.ir as lliey could, to help in Ihe 
forimilallon of a bill on workmen’s comiHUisiitioii lliat would lie lielpful and 
beiiolicial. 

Mr. IIii.i.QTiT. T’arilon me. You liave answered tliat quesiKiii. 

Mr. Gompers. I'ardon me a moment. 

Mr, Ihi.i.qrir. No; unless I am directed to by tlie cliairman. 

Mr. (ioMPEiis. Counsel iiderrupts me. 

Mr. lIiu.qviT We will try to slick to questions and answers. I was not 
referring to workmen’s comixmsiitlon. 1 iini referring to the motives for the 
nctivlty of the caiiitulists you liave named in tlie National Civic Federation, 
and I am asking you whetlieP you Ix-lieve that those capitalists have been 
giving tlie time and I lie work of the American Civic Federation for the benetit 
of tlie working class«.s. 

Mr. Gompers. I will say tlmt I don’t know tlieir motives. I simply know 
tlielr acts, and I say tlmt tliere tms never been an action taken tiy the National 
Civic Fevleratlon that was hostllo to tlie interests of tlie working people. 

Mr. Hu.i.qiuT. You Imve stated before, Mr. Gonqiers, that you believe there 
was no harmony betwm'ii the interests of the employing classes and those of 
the workers, and that you IH-Iieve tlmt tlie workers most deiiend upon their 
own efforts as workers, without the Interventions of intetleetuals, you say, or 
others, to secure the improvements. Now. I am asking you, do yon believe that 
they can semire such iiiiprovemonts witli tiie intervention of capitalists of the 
type that you have nameit tn the Civic Feileration? 

Mr. Gompebs. First, when you speak of the intellectuals to wlilch I re¬ 
ferred I say the intellectuals wlio undertake to dominate our moveraenL The 
National Civie Peiieratlon liave never iitlerapted to dominate the affairs of our 
movement, find, second, you said regardless of what motives they have. I 
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simply know their acts. It is most diflieult for anyone to determine eTen your 
motive or my motive. I only can Judge of people’s acts, and I know their acts 
ha\e never been hostile lii tlie Civic Federation to tlie interests of the working 
people. 

Mr. IIiLi.tiuiT. Then, you would not think it is perfectly proper for an 
ollicial representative of fiie American Federation of Labor to cooiierate with 
well-known cuplluiist employers for common ends? 

Mr. Co-ui'SKs. Tliere is no sucli thing as that upon wliicli your question is 
predicated. 

Mr. IliiJ.quiT. Answer the <iuestion, wliether you tliiiiU it proiK'r or not. 

Mr. Cojiriiiis. Tins is iinotlier one of those questions tlie answer to which 
will convict. 

Mr. Hiu.qriT. It might, Mr. Oompera 

Mr. Gosiriiiis. Yes; and it will. 

Mr. llii.i.quiT. You tliink so? 

Air. GoMi'Kits. 1 miij not iic quite so clever, hut at least I sliall try to be trutli- 
ful and iissunie noiliing upon vvliicli—uiiles.s I have basis for it. There is no 
such Hung as coopenition lietween Hie leaders of tlie lalior movement and tlio 
leailers of Hie Knlional Civic Fnleration. Wlmt is done is to endeavor to im- 
jire.ss upon all wiHi wliom 1—and 1 know ttiat your questions arc directed 
toward me without regard to anyone else—I say, so far us 1 am conocrncit, 1 
can go aiiywliere wliere men ussmiihle and vvliere Hiey con.sider Hie quo.stlons 
atfecting the working jwople; 1 can meet wilh Hiein and lirlng Hie nies-siige of 
lalior to Hieiii; to argue ami coiileini as bc.st 1 can with Hiem for the rights 
of Hie working people; and if 1 cun inllueiice tliom to any act of lielpfuluess 
toward any one Hung in wliicIi the working poeple are interested I have aceom- 
lilisiiod soiiieHiiiig. I have never felt Hint 1 liave come away with my skirts 
bosmirclied or niy cliariieter impaired or my determiuatiou to toil and struggle 
tor the working people impeded or iiiipaired in any way. 

Sir. iiii.i.qriT. And yon think it Is iierleelly feasihle and possible for a labor 
leader to iidliienee large einployer.s and capilalists to Join Hie American Civic 
Federation anil .National (.'ivie FerliTiitioa to take numsures for Hie benelit of 
oi'gaiuzed labor? 

Mr. Gomckhs. Tliat Is not Hie question. I will npiieal to Hie devil and ids 
iiioHcr-iii-law to lielp lalHir it lalior can la‘ aided in Hint way. 

Mr. Iln.i.quiT. And will you cta.perale? 

Mr. Go.Mci.iis. Let me .say (Ins: Tlie quesHon conie.s will] ill grace when 
iSociulists aic biiHing ill every wlicrc, no iiiaHer whellier tiie employed or the 
eaiiitalist class- 

.Mr. ilu.i.iii iT. Let’s not try to evade tlie question. 

Mr. Go-wioais. Tliat is not evasion. Tliut is a supplemental statement of 
tact. 

Mr. lliu.qr iT. Very sniHilenienHil. Now, Mr. Goiiiihts, you liave drawn Hie 
parallel iietweeii tiie Nalional Civic Federation and tlie devil and ids grand- 
nioHier. Now, I am a-skiiig yon, will yon go In Hie exieiit—will yon expect tlie 
devil or Ins graiidinoHier to aid Hie .\ineriean labor iiiovemeiit, and would you 
cooiHM'ate vvitli lum? 

Cliairniaii W.vtsii. Please procwcl to some oilier question. 

Mr. llii.r.quiT. Very well. .Mr. Goiii|iers, do you know that is a contradletlon 
between your previous staleiiieiit to Hie effect Hint there is a certain untngonlsni 
between the interests of emiiloyers and of employees, that the struggles of Hii> 
workers are direited agaiii.st Hie employers, and tliat those struggle.s must lie 
conducted by tliemselves as workers and your activities in Hie National Civic 
Federation? 

Mr. GoMsuas. No. 

Mr. llii,i.qi'iT. Hold on- 

Mr. Gomi’EKs. Gne minute. No. As a matter of fact, the National Civic 
Federation is quite ns empliatlcally damncil by the National A.s.soclaHon ol 
Mnnutaeturers as it is by you and your nssoeiates, because, as ttic National 
Association of Manufacturers have said—tliey say that it is dominated by Hie 
labor leaders. 

Mr. Hii.LQurr. Oo you agree vvitli (hem —the National Manufacturers’ Asms 
ciatioii,s? 

Mr. Gompkbs. I should prefer not to say. 1 would not care to weaken sueli 
influence as I miglit have with the National Civic Federation by claiming that 
I do dominate it 
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Mr. Hillquit. Mr. Goinpers, you ure fninlllar with tlie trades-union luove- 
ntent outside of the United States, aren’t you; in otiier eountries of tiie world, I 
meaa 

Mr. Gompebs. Yes, sir; fairly well. 

Mr. HxLLQutT. Gun you name a single instance In any country of the world 
wliere repi’eseutatives of tlie trades-union inoveinent iiave any alllllatlon similar 
to that of tlie lenders of tlie American Federation of Labor and the National 
(Jivic Fetlerntion't 

Mr. GoiiPEUs. As a matter of fact, there is no such aliiliation here us that 
which you refer to. 

Mr. iliLiajuiT. If not, sticlt .as there is? 

Mr. Gompeus. There is no alliiiatlon. 

Mr. HiLnjeiT. You liold menihersliip in the Nalional Oi\ip Federation? 

Mr. Go.\irhit.s. 1 do iiol, sir; tliere is no .such thing as memhersliiii. 

Mr. lIiLciiiuT, Aren't jou an otlicer of tlie Federation? 

Mr. UoMi’Eiis. I am. 

Mr. Uii.L(;t;it. lint not a member? 

Mr. (ioMi'EK.s. There is no siieli tiling. 

Clialrinan \Vai..sii. You will iiave to keep order in tlie rooms or 1 will ask 
tlie sergiuint at arms to clear the room. 

Mr. (tosiPEiis. You must remember that it has no membership in tiint term 
of ineuibershlp. It is \oluntary men. who are willing to aid or give aid or .secure 
aid. Simply attend. The ollicers are siiiiiiiy a matler of administrative—wliat 
is it ttiey iM'rtoriii? 

Mr. Hiu.ourr. Whatever it is. Does anybody apiioint or elect tlie ollieers of 
the Nailoiial Civic Federiillon? 

Mr. Uo.Mi>KK,s. Tliose wlio may come to llu> annual meetings. 

Mr. Hii.i.orrr. Tho.se who liappcii lo come in? 

Mr. (ioMi’KK.s. Yes. 

Mr. Ilii.LpLiJT. And they <‘lect? 

Mr. (io.MPKiis. Yes. 

Mr. Uii.LiitJi'r. And you are such elected ollicer? 

Mr. tio.MPKii.s. Yes. 

Mr. Hii.i.iii'iT. 1 would like to ask whellier you know any an.alogous evnmple 
anywhere in the world of where the ollicers of a nalional labor inoveinent hold 
oftice in a body similar to the National Civic Federation? 

Mr. (ioMPEiis. No; that is impossible. 

Sir. llii.i.pt'iT. ttf course. 

Mr. OoMPEics. .\s a mailer of fact, tlierc isn’t any oapilalial in Ibe—say, for 
iiistanee, in <iermaii.\, who would eondeseeiid to meet with a represen I a live of 
labor; and yet let me call ntteiillon to tills fuel, that in the strike of tlie build¬ 
ing trades In Berlin ami e.vtending all llirongli (iermaiiy two years ago there 
was a board of arbUratlon selected, and on w hieli there were n capitalist and 
public oliicials and not one labor man; not one labor man. 

Mr. llii.i.Qi’ir. Is lliat the closest analogy to the American Civic T-'ederation 
you can think of idiroad? 

Mr. Go.\iPi;it.s. No. in Kngland, when tlie eoal slrilie occurred of two years 
ago, niiproylmately, tliere were tlic coiiferenee between—associated effort of 
1lie eoal miners, the coal iiiiiie owners, nnd the represeiilutivcs of wliat you 
wonid term the capitallstio govermneiit. 

Mr, Hili-ouit. Yes; ttiose are all special cases and acting on special occa- 
siiais, but not delinUe, iiermancnt organizations, arc tlie,\ ? 

Mr. Gompkks. All for a dcliiiUe piirpo.se, nnd tlie only activity in whicli I 
am engaged in willi any work of the Civic Federation is cast’s of tlint character. 

Chnlrnian Wai.sh. Assuniitig you can come to a convenient nnd logical close, 
wo will call your crii.ss-examinatiou closed. 

Mr. Hti.i.QtUT. If lie would answer, 1 could close in five minutes. 

Cliiiirnnin W.vi.sii. We t an not control his answers and you can not, and witli 
that in mind try lo sliorten it. 

Mr. IIit.LQOiT. I will in .b or 10 minutes. You say you are familiar with ttie 
trade movement tdiroad. Will yon iileiise state wliich movenient, in European 
countries, you oon.slder the strongest? 

Mr. Gompeus. In the Uiilled States? 

Mr. Uii-i-quiT. No; outside of tlie United States—countries abroad? 

Jlr. OoMPEKS. The strongest in niimliers, do you mean? 

Mr. Hii.i.qu^. In numbers; tilings accomplished, and everything else that 
goes to make up strikes. 



Mr, Gompers. In Great Britain. 

Mr. Hiu.QtiiT. Great Britain. Next to Great Britain? 

Mr. Gompebb. Germany. 

Mr. Hili.quit. Then? 

Mr. Gompebs. I think that I might say, like tlie boy, “ ain’t no then." 

Mr. Hillquit. How about Austria? 

Mr. Gompers. That is very pooi'ly oi'gaiiizeil. 

Mr. Hillquit. How about Belgium? 

Mr. Gompers. Poorer organized. 

Mr. Hillquit. And how about the Seaudinavian countries, Sweilen, Norway, 
and Denmark? 

Mr. Gompers. They were better organized tieforc their general strike about live 
years ago. 'That strike has weakened the movement there lery iiiaterlall.v. 

Mr, Hillquit. Now, with respect to actual ueeomplishiuont, the attainment 
of definite measures of relief, which would you ]dace ahead of the resi? 

Mr. Gompers. To which do you mean, of relief? 

Mr. Hillquit. I mean tlic reform measures in the nature of labor legi.slaUon 
or .social insurance an<l similar measures? 

Mr. Gompers. 1 would say Germany. Next comes England. 

Mr. Hii.lquit. Yes; then would you take Belgium? 

Mr. GoMi’Eiis. No. 

Jtr. lln.LQUiT. tVliat would you take next? 

Mr. Gompers. I would take Austria. 

Mr. Hillquit. And then? 

Mr. Gompers. Belgium. 

Mr. Hillquit. As to - 

Mr. Gomper.s. Belgium occiiliies an entirely dlffereiil position to either Ger- 
iimiiy, England, or Austria, for Belgium is lui absolutely highly developed in- 
diislrial ceuiitry, 

Mr. Hili.quit. Yes. 

Mr. GoMPius, And yet the l.ihor ergaiiizatioiis, the trade-union movement, 
is very, very far in tlio rear. 

Mr.' Hili.quit. Now, .Mr. Gompers, do you know llie general polltieni allilla- 
lioiis, atiainmeiUs, and practices of (lie German trade-iiiiion movemcnl? 

Mr. Gomcers. I do, sir. 

.Mr. ITiliquit. Are tile Gennan trade-iinioiiisls iirelly elosely allied to the So- 
elalist Party of Germany? 

Mr. Gompers. 'I'liey are in tlieir iiiemliersliip, and lliere is n sorl of a eoniiiion 
work, too. But tins, too, must be lionie in mind in regiird to Germany: Tlie 
tnide-iiiiioiis of Gerniaiiy haie absoliilely no right of iawfiil political iictlvlly. 
1 have said, Mr. Hillipiit, tliat if I were in Germany I would lieiong to tlie So- 
einlist I’arty, not beeau.se I would give lulliesiim to tlie plillosoidiy of soeiullsiii, 
Imt beeause it is tlie only prolestiiig ilemoonitic party In Germany. 

Mr. Hillquit. And, as a matter of fact, Mr. Gompers, the large hulk of trade- 
miioiilsts in Gerimiiiy supports the eaiiilidates of tlie Socialist Party in elec¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Gompers. As a rule tliat is true. 

Mr. Hillquit. And also a inimher of prominent trade-iiiiion leaders are iiieni- 
her.s of the I’arliiiment, Ineluding the iiiterimllonal seeretary, Karl Begleii? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes. Yon know that Mr. l.eglen heloiigs to file Kovisimilsts, 
so-called in Geriiitiny, in tlie Socialist Parly, or the Bernstein seliool, wliieli 
recognizes the nbsolute economic imlependeiice of the trade-iinlon movement 
from the dominiitioii of tlie political Socialist Parly? 

.Mr. Hillquit. Yes; but Unit lias tiolbmg to do with the case. 

Mr. Gompers. That is what you may think. 

Mr. Hillquit. Well, let's iiroceed. Mr. Begieii is a membi'r in good standing 
of the Socialist Party, and also a lender in tlie trade-labor iiioveiiieiit. Do you 
know about the political activity of the trade-unionists in England? 

Mr. Gompers. I do. 

Mr. Hillquit. How does it express Itself? 

Mr. Gompers. In an independent [xilltlcnl party. 

Mr. Hillquit. Known ns the Bnbor Party? 

Mr. Gompers. I-abor Party. , , . . 

Mr. Hillquit. In which the socialist organization, mdeiiendent lalior. and 
another socialist organization known as the Fabians are otficlally representeil? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Gompers. I think so; yes, sir. 
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Mr. JIii.i.QuiT. Aud <lo you know tliiit ttie political activity of the workers In 
BelKiun)- 

Mr. Gompkus (Interruptln!’). S\i[)poso wc stoj) with England for a moment 
liofore we make these terrilic jiiniii.s tiuit likeiy wiil drown ns in the chasm- 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, let ns make that one jump. We have only three 
minutes left, and I must bring it to a close in thrre minutes more. 

Mr. IIiLLQtjiT. I don’t want to waste my time—my three minutes—on Mr. 
tiompers’ answers. Mr. (lompers may answer in rebuttal. 

Chairman WAi,.sn. M’ell, are you willing to answer this que.stlon and leave 
what you have to say to rebuttal'; 

Mr. Gomi’kus. Very veil. lielglum is fairly representative of the political 
action of tlie workers. As a matter of fact, the Soeiall.st.s of Bru.sael.s dominate 
the ofllees and dominate whatever of tlie lalior movement tliere is in Belgium, 
aud that, as a eonspqueuee, has left the Belgian workmen the lowest in Europe 
in economic conditions. 

Mr. Hii.i.qi'rr. In wliieh they are. 

htr. Gompick.s. In wliicii tliey are. A.s a matter of fact, wherever tlie work- 
mi'ii are most adiie politically, tliere tliey lose siglit of thoir eTOiiomie in¬ 
terests, lielieviiig tliat liy easting tlieir vote once a year they can secure remedial 
legislalion tiiat wiil ollset the work of tr.ide-unionisHi. 

Mr. Hii.i.quit. Mr. Gompers, isn't it a tact tliat tlie American Federation of 
laihor Is tlie only large iiatioiml btaly of organlzi.sl workers wliich has no iii- 
dependeiit political policy or party or organization or iifliliation of its own? 

Mr. Go.mi’Kks. Tlie American Federation of I.iilior—it is improtK'r to place 
the American Federulion of l.alior in tliat posiiam, becan.se it has an inde¬ 
pendent policy and an Inilepemleiit polilical policy—a policy so pollfieally in¬ 
dependent tliat it i.s irideixaident of ttie Socialist Party, too. It looks to acliieve- 
ments rattier tlian llie iiisti-umeiitality to tlie acliievcments, and wo iiave 
achieved in tlie American lalior iiioveiiiciit more real l)cltcriiieiit for tiie work¬ 
ing iieople than lias been aceuiuplislied by any oilier labor movement in tlie 
world. ' 

Clmiruian W.m.sii. Mr. llillqnit, we would be very glad, of course—tliis Is 
intensely interesting to me, as I know it is to the lialam'e of the commission, 
iHit we must bring this to a elo.se at .some place, and I have alloweil tills to rim 
40 mimiles in time over wliat it was yesterday, and so 1 will, on behalf of tlie 
commission, tliaiik you very much for jour eontrilnition to our work, and will 
bring it to a close. 

Mr. Hii.i.quit. Well, I nmlerstami, I will liave a clinnce- 

FliKirman W.m.sh. Yes; you ma.\ he put on in roliuttal. 

Mr. Hti.i.qi’it. Thank you. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Mr. Garretson, I believe jou liave sometliing yon wlsli 
to ask. 

Commissioner Garriotson. Yes; I have a question or two. In regard to tlie 
last (piestion asked you, Mr. Gompers, wliile it only apptiwl to the American 
Federation of l.ahor,' Is it not a fact that the entire tradisuiiion movement of 
America is iilisolutely without political alliliatioii? 

Mr. Gomi'Kiis. Williout any parties and imlitlcal aftiliation. 

Cominissioiier Garkktson. And that tile large national organizations not 
aflilinted with the A. F of L. are also absolutely Indeiiendent ? 

Mr. Gomckks. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G.ikrktson. Going back to one ptiase of the question that wag 
asked to-day In regard to the altitude of trade-unions toward the minimum 
wage, yon liave been eoimeeted with tlie political or legislative efforts of your 
organization all the y«irs it ha.s made legislative efforts, have yon not? 

Mr. Gomi'ERS. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G.mikktso.v. Now, what labor interests have you come moat in¬ 
timately In (smtaet with during tlie mo.st of that entire iieriod In the national 
legislative direction? Has it been the railway brotherhoods? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. By the way, whenever the Federal Government 
tries its hand on industrial legislation In this country, whom is It always tried 

*”Mr.°GoMPERS. On tlie men engaged in interstate commerce, and that usually 
applies to the men engaged as workmen on the railroad.?, and of course, to 

Coinmlsslimer Oarreison. And always to men In train and engine service? 

Mr. Gom;ms. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Gakektson. Now, if the dog survives under tlie treatment, 
then it is extended by the States to others in greater or iess degree? 

Mr. Gompers. That is (he logical tendency. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Hus there or has there not, to your knowledge, 
been an Insistent effort for many year.s to establish for tiiose men some tribunal 
or other that would fix tlie wage, conditions of service, or hours of labor, anil 
conditions of servlei'- 

Mr. Gomi'Eiis (interrupting) : Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Legislatively? 

Mr. Gompkhr. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sionor Gakkutson. I.sn’t tliero now pending tlie usual contention? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

Goimni.s.siiiner Gauuetson. Ila.s your invi'sllgatlon ever dehuuistrated to you 
tliat tlie in.sisteiice, the quiet Insistence, behind the scenes, for the enactment 
of legislation placing in a Government board tlie ixiwer to fix tliese conditions, 
was always traceabli'- 

Mr. Gompeks (interrupting). Ye.s, sir. 

Comuiissloner Gaiirexso.n (continuing). To the larger intere.sts that employ 
men? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. There is an underground iiriK'ess constantly at work 
to devise wa.\s and means ostensibly and superiiclaily well-sounding, like a 
sugar-coated pill is well-tasting, by which process and method there is at- 
temiited to fix the siiitiis of workmen, to tie them In their labor, to tie them 
to their task, and that the right of the freedom of action sliidl he first Imiiulred 
and then denied. And our friends, the meiiiljers and leaders of the Socialist 
rurty, would very gladly establish that in tlie wholesale. Tlicy do not uiider- 
sliind llie si niggle for freedom. 

Commissioner Garuetson'. Is, in your opinion, that effort anything more 
than the eeho and the effort to contiune the eondillons that grew uti under 
Knglisli legislation In one form or another, from the time of the Bluek Death 
until the time of Klizahetli? 

Mr. Gomi'Ers. Yes, sir. 'there is now a law in England that, under certain 
coadilioiis, if a miner—a coal miner- does not reisirt for work at a siieciflt'd 
time, le may lie iinieeeded againsi and lined and sent to Imprisonment. And 
freciueiliv eases of Hint kind (R’eur. I look great pleasure iu exposing the 
cxistems. not only of that law anil Hint praeihe, hut how utterly at varlaiiee 
such a coudltlon was wilh Hie lioasled freedom of which we heard so much 
when 1 was on the oHier side live years ago as a delegate to the labor movement 
thei e. 

Commissioner (iAEKETSON. One oilier (luestion, Mr. Gompers, growing out of 
a question and answer tins morning, Inucliiiig on Hie same point as this min¬ 
imum wage. Is it or is it not true, from your slandfaiinl. Hint Hie woman and 
child iahor to whom, in Hiis country, tlic special legislaliAe restrielions largely 
apply, including the niiiiiiimin wage, iu some iiislaiiees are, in reality, nothing 
but really auxiliaries to the onliiiary wage iirolilem as aiiplieu to men; and 
that llieir enqiloyinenl is nothing lint an eromimie sulilerfuge in whlcli some 
restrictions are necessary. Hint would nut ho recognized as rigid us applied to 
men’s wage or employiiieiit? 

Mr, Gomi'Eus. 1 lliitik it is generally regarded that cliildren, at heist, and 
minor women, anyway, and women, perliiqis, generally, are the wards of tlie 
Nation. They are not eiifranchiscHl, they iiaven’t poliHeal rigifis, and have not. 
yet even attained any of tlie economic riglits lliat workmen iiave. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Nor can tliey Imlustriall.v protei-t tliem.seivcs ns 
others can? 

Mr. Gompers. They liave not thus far done so. 

Oimmissloner Garretson. I mean, tliey have not stiown tlie oapaoity to 
do it? 

Mr. Gompers, Not yet— that is, to a large extent. They Iiave sometime.s done 
and have made magnificent fighting and self-.saeriflcing trade-unionists. 

Commissioner Garhetson. I would like to ask you one question in regard to 
the Civic Federation. Have you ever heard tlie opinion expressed by labor 
men who do sit in the same room .md eat at the same table wtlli the employing 
class that benefits had been gained for laboring men through the ageneics of 
such organizations as the Civic Federation? 

Mr. Gompeks. There is no question about It, sir. As a matter of fact it has— 
I am not prepared to say as to the motlve.s of any of the men—but simply ns a 
matter of fact—tlie Civic Federation men have been instrumental in bringing 
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togetlior tlH‘ ropres(mtativps of einployors and tlio representatives of workmen 
who itieei for tlie first lime wliere all otlier agencies have proved futile, in 
trying to bring tliein logctlier. 

C'ointnlssloner (tauretkon. Have you ever seen the time w’hen the agencies 
exercise<l by (he organization and which you are able to put in motion through' 
its Infiuence brought conference and settlement where no other means were 
avalla!)le? 

Mr. Gompkhs. Time and time and again. 

{’ommissioiuT G\ki:i':'i son. Would you Consider that if an employer had 
rejK'lied the stage wlicro he helic‘\e<l—I will i)ut the most sordid*niotive to it— 
that it was good busine.''.s to join the etVort to (uun l Sfal<‘ legislation or to carry 
forward u ct'rtuin.inovenK'iit whicli in itself was beneficial to the laboring men, 
would ^\<ui cure a coniiiuaiiul what his moli\o was7 <.)r would you avail yourself 
of the assistance without <'aring aliout the ino1i\(‘? 

Mr. Gomi’Eu.s. I think 1 would avail myself of whaUwer assistance he could 
render. 

(‘ommissioner GarketsOiV. If his money w’ould aid >ou, you wouhl not ask 
w hether it was tainted? 

Mr. Gomi’Eus. I would not accept his money. 

(’ommissioner Gauuftson. If lu‘ sent th(‘ money in an effort to belter the con¬ 
dition of the working p(‘o|»le? 

Mr. (lOMi’ERS. If h(‘ desii'ed to s(-nd the money in furtheranci' of that, if I did 
not handle It—Ix'cause I would not handle any moiie,\—lull if h(‘ d<*siri‘d to 
<‘\pend his money in the furlbcrunce of n iiroposition of that character, 1 should 
interpose no (•hjection. 

Commissioner (Jakkktson. It would not affect your <onKcleiic«‘ if jou aided 
him In that respect in separating hinisclf from liis nio!ie\ V 
Mr. OoMfKRs. lOxcept It could not risach my hands 

Commissioner GAiniKtsoN. I'liat part of 1( Is not nece.ssary in (Ins iihase of it ; 
not in the phase we ai'(‘ looking at. 

Mr. (JoMPEKS. Yes. sir; I wotdd not inquire. 

(’oinmissi<uier (iAUUKisoN. That is all. Mr. (’Iiairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Havi* you any cpieslions. Mrs. Hurrinian? 

(^ommissioner IImuoman. Tn your opinion. Mr. Goinp<‘is, will ihc l.dtor inove- 
iiH'Ut in this country twi'r he<‘onu‘ a political as wadi as an <‘cononnc mo\einent? 
Mr. lioMi'Eiis. It is already tlnu-e. 

(^unmissloner II\inn,\i.\N. 1 mean more or less in the way that labor takes 
part in things in Kngland? 

Mr. CiOMURUS. I am n<»l pre])ared to say wh:il tlu* th'xI or future geiu^ralions 
may develop; hut it is to the American Kederalion of Labor, and I suptiose that 
to the Amm-ican working loeoiih* it is, of h'ssiu’ eonseqiience as to A^lllcll instru¬ 
mentality is employed in tlie at-coniiili.'-hinent of a ease than the aecoinidishment 
of the i>tirposo Hseif. Ami we have in the Uniled Slat<‘s si'cun'd the advantages 
of legislation <»f the mosl sulisiaiiti.nl character willioul tlu‘ use or tlie necc.'sslty 
of a so-called independent labor i>arty 

This must also be iHirne in inin<i, Mrs. llarrimnn, that in Ihigland aiul in 

llrnssels and largely in Germany- 

(’ommissioner Haukimw. In Lelgium? 

Mr. Gomitiis. What did I say? 

(’ominissioiHT G\kheison. You said Ttrussels. 

]\lr. Gompkhs, Yes. sir; Belgium. 'Jdaw are iirnelically industrial (“ountries. 
Till' I’nitiMl States, despite t]i(‘ fact that it is becoming largely an Indnstrlal 
country, it is j(d mostly an agricnltural country. The agricultural workers are 
almost totally unorgiiniz<‘d and spiirse, separate from etich otlier, Th(*re is no 
application of the conditions iirevailing in many of the (’ountrii'S to the Lniled 
J>tates. Biair in mind. too. tills fact; some may say that it is simidy form, hut 
the truth i.s that we have a Keptiblic. The truth is thal we have no esinidishod 
church; we ha^e no (‘stablished monar<.‘hy; that the elemiuit and essentials to 
political freedom (d)tain in the United States; and that there is not either a 
monarchy or established church, or a standing army and compulsory military 
service. ,, , , , , 

All those elements of opposition—all those elements wdiich obtain in many 
European countries—do not obtain here, and they are justified as well as it Is 
practical for them to estahlisli a party and seek to remoily these ciUidltlons first. 
There is no nec^essily, in the Cnited States, at least, to work for the abolition of 
those conditions. Our conditions are primarily industrial. 
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(’oiimilsKionpr Harrxman. Tlit'ii yimr niiswor is yim do not tlilnk so, nt the 
inoinont? 

Mr. (!oMrER.s. I hfivo niy diiy dronms. nnd I liuild my riistli'.s In thx' air and 
allow iiiy mind to run riot soinotiincs, lint If I want to lio of soino lionotit to my 
fr'llow workors now and lioronflor I am goinj,' to got down to terra iinna and 
lielj) them in their present strxiggle. 

t'ominissioner Harrimvn. Mr. (ionipers, does or does not tlie Amerloan Fexier- 
alion of iad>or .stand as nmeli for iininstriallsin as the I. \V. W ? 

Mr. Gompeus. Ail ooiniiarl.sons are said to i)e odious, aud I disiike rnllier to 
mention nanu'S tlint you did in the Siinie breitth. 

('oinmissioner llARRiMAN. I am sorry. 

Mr. tioMPEii.s. I nu'an, 1 do. 

t’ominissioner JIaki{!.m\u. I simply wantiui it for my iiwn infoiunalion. 

Mr. Gompkrs. I am not speaking for you; I am .speaking for myself. Tlie 
liistory of I lie so-oidled I. \V. \V., and I don't linow wliioli oiu' ,\ou mean, lie- 
eaust' tliei’i' jiri' two of lliosi‘ tilings, Ttie aroma is not inviting. 

I eaii siiealv of tiie Atnerieau Federation of I.alior. lls organizations iiave 
done so iiiueli. I know tlial the .^nieriean Trades i’nion niov’ement inis done 
so niiieli for tlie worliing people and for tlie .\inerieaii iieoiile, not onl.v work¬ 
ing peofile, liecause tiu're is not anyltiiiig tiiat tlie organized lalior nioveinent 
ean do tor us nienitiers lull will liiid ils relies in llie rondilioiis of llie oilier 
workers. Tlie sliorler workday, tlie inereased wages, llie slioii conditions, the 
eiiaraeler, the frealineiil of tlie iiieii and women wlio work as eonipared to tlie 
Il■ealment of gisienil workers in oilier countries is siinidy ineoinparalile. 

Fhairman IVai.-.h. ('an .von draw a eoniparison lietweeii tlie extent of the 
desire on tlie p.iit of llie American l''cdeiMlion of I.alior for indu.strliil 
nnionisni and liial of llie so-called I. W. IV. as it now stands? 

Mr. Gompeus. No. 

('liairinan Wmsii. Tliat was tlie iiueslion. 

•Mr. Gompeus. No. 

('liairinan W’aimi. Von can not do tinit? 

Mr. (Jumpers. No. 

(’liairinan Wai.sii. l.el ns go aliead, llien, with ntiotiier (inestion. 

Mr. C. -MPEits. Tliat is not indnsirial unionism (lint llie.i advocate 

(’.liiiirn SOI Wai.sii. Wliat he called industrial iinioiiisin on tlie stand yester¬ 
day. ergaiiizing all workers into one union. 

Mr. Gompeus. Into oiii' liig union? 

(’Iiairniim Wai.sii. Yos. Ho yon dosiro tliat also? 

Mr. Gompeus. II is proposterons. May I nso lids as an ilUisIration? 

('Iniiriaiin Wai.sii. You say it is impoSMlilo. I am irviiig to Ining it to n 
eloso. 

('oinmissioner B\i i.viin. In looking at your olnirt tliis inoriiiiig I nollced Unit 
tlio imiiitiors of tho American Federalion of I.iihor for iiliout 'JO years up to 
ItKiO were along an ovon scalo Irom four In livo linndrcd thousaiiil. In liKiO 
np, lOOl, 1!KIL’, lIMiri, and Ihdl, Hie iiiiiiiImts liegan to olovale ahont Idd.dOO 
ii'year. ’pid tho policy of Hie American Federation of I.alior change iihont 
Hio vear IflllOV dr was tliat .jnsi tlie growili ol coiidilioiis? 

Mr. Gompers. It was the growth of condifioiis. Tlie American worknniii liad 
(OHIO to iiiidorslaiid Unit tlio Foderalioii was a inovomoiit to he really holptnl, 
constructive work. 

Commissioner IlAT.i.AUn. T understood you to say llial tlio American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor was largely composed of organiziitioris of difforent unions in 
different sections of tho conniry, iliiil different placi'S and dilTereiit classes. 

Mr. Gompeus. Y'es, sir. 

Commissionor 1!aei,aui). Tln-y all send dues lo Hie American Federation of 
Labor basi'd on tlieir nnrahers? 

Mr. Gompkrs. Yes, sir. That is (lie national nnd inferinitioinil unions do. 
Tile central bodh's and Slate fedpriiHons and deparlmeiils do not. They pay 
a nominal fee, heennse they are already represented in Hieir notional unions. 

(’ommissioner Haei.ard. 1 niidersiood you to say, Mr. Gompers, in your testi¬ 
mony that they all had the rigid of secession nnd the riglit of withdriiwal; 
nnd I wnnld like to know what Hie rights of the American Federation of Labor 
lire to regulate or to criticize the oonstitutioii and principles of your-foderiiteii 
parties. Have yon any real control over those federnli'd bodies? 

Mr. Gompeus. No, sir. May I say, Mr. liallard, that freedom of ('onseienee, 
freedom of Judgment, prevails absolutely in the American Federation of ladior. 

38819—S. Doc. 415, frl-1—vol 2-34 
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\\> liavc no control over the orsnnlzations in any declarations or laws or 
policies which They may pursue, so long as they do not violate the fundaiueutals 
of federation. 

Oonimissloner Ballabi). That is all 
Chairman Walsh. Have you any questions? 

Conimissioner O'Conmjll. 1 want !(► dc\<‘lop brielly a point or tw'o. 

It is quite peneraliy rumored in the minds of a larKO ninuher of people, and 
I have heard it said tliat the American Ft^lcration of Labor or Its atliliated 
organizations w’ould not niidie any attempt to organize the unskilled men in in¬ 
dustries. Tlie American Lodcration <»f Labor directly inclmle.s local unions, as 
you gave this morning some 600? Are Uiose unions composed largely of un¬ 
skilled men? 

Mr. Gompkbs. Ves, sir. 

CoinmissioiKM' O’Coxnkll. Are there local unions of unskilled men—when T 
say unskilled men I mean laborers of all character, running into large numbers, 
scncral thousand, icn <»r liftcen thousand in one local union? 

Mr. OoaicKKS. Wliat Is (ho question? 

(The last question was nanl by the reporter ) 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. For instance, in Die bnililing labors in Chiengo, is 
there a local union in Chicago of laborers imnning up into ten or liftecn 
thousand? 

Mr. CoMPEiis. Yes, sir. I slioiild say, Commissioner O'Connell, that one of 
the leariids published hy the American F(‘dci-ation of Labor am! distnlmfed 
in the millimis and i.ssncd for o\cr 2i) years, this sialemcnt is contained, that 
“To maintain Ingh wages all of Die trades and callings must be organized; 
that the lack of organization among Die iinskilliMl viialiy atlects Die skilleil; 
that general organization of skilled and unskilled can only be nccoiniilislicd by 
unitiMl action.” 

I may say that out of the 1.760 organizers, mo<t of tliom. yes, 1.700 of them. 
Vfdnntary organizm-s, are doing splendid S(*r\ic<‘ all through the country to 
organize Dm unskilled as wt'li as tin* skilled. Lccansc. as a mattm* of fact, tlm 
concentration of ell'orl is more m'cessary for the unskilled than it is for the 
skilled. 

Commissioner O'Connelt,. You heard Mr. St. John, the Secretary of the 
T. W. W., who aiipeanMl before ns the otlier day, when asked a (luestiou as to 
the meml)crshii> of that orgamzafion; I think it was fourteen thousand three 
hundn‘d and some odd oiiisiamling memhership. 

(T!ie question was read hy Dm reporter.) 

Mr. CoMJ’EUs. Cood-standing nu'mlmr.sliii). 

Ounmissioner O’Conn You heard liiat statement? 

Mr; (lOMi'Kas. Y(‘s. sir. 

CommissioiKT O’Connku,. Po you snf)])Ose then* are alTiliafod with the Ameri¬ 
can Fciieration of Labor, eiDuu* direcDy as hx'al unions organized, or indirectly 
through the atliliated organizations, in.stancos wlu're one single local union has 
in its membership more members than the total menilmrship of tlm I. W. \V.? 

Mr. Gomitrs. Yes, sir. 

Conimis'^KUier O'Connkll. The American Federation of Labor oinpl()ys a large 
number of salaried organizers wliose services are largely u.sed in the direction 
of organizing Dig unskilled laborers of the ctmiitry? 

Bfr. Com VERS. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0'('onnelu The American FiMleralion of T.ahor disburses large 
sums of money of its income from Die iM*r capita tax for Die piirpo.se of organiz¬ 
ing the unskilled labor? 

Mr. Gomi’KRS. Yes. sir; at least two-tliirds of it. 

Commissioner O’C/Onkei.l. The n!Rliale<l national and intornaDonal organiza¬ 
tions of th(‘ Ami^rlcan Federation of Labor largely—u \ovy large number of 
them accept Into membership the unskilltxl assistants and labor of all kinds 
connected with their trades and callings? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner o'Fonnki.l. So Dial in your opinion the statement made Dint 
the American F(‘deration of Labor does not attempt to nor does not organize 
tlie xinsklllc^d labor of the country is not w’ell founded? 

Mr. Gompers. That is an untniDi. It is a statunenf unfounded by the oppo¬ 
nents of Die American Fed(M*aDon of Lalmr and simply repented and repeated 
often (uiough to make the ]K'opl(‘ wlm repeat it believe it. 

Ouuiniss^ner T;ENNOn. Pr^*sidellt Goiiijkts, because several jmopie have asked 
me for such an expUuiatioii 1 want you to give uu explanation of the matter 
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of tlio ponce resolution tlint was sent to Knrl Lo;,'lon, slKovlnc the rostrlctloiH 
of the German Govorninont over fi'oo assoml)lai;i*, tree si>eedi, and free press. 
You tiave .lust mentioned tt, and some people ilid not know. They vroul<I like 
to know wiiut the story of it is. 

Mr. Gompkk.s. At the Sealtie convention of the Aniericiin Nwieration of 
Laiuir last Novemher, two series of prcuniliies and re'-oiulious were iulnalneed, 
both of lliein bavins for tiieir purpose the aholilion of wars anions nations, 
ami one of tiie resoiutions contained in it a provision reconuiiemiiiis or ursins 
the Federal Government of tlii' United States to adojit tlie policy announcml liy 
Mr. t'hurcliill, tlie first lord of tlie Admiralty of Great Ilritain. and for and on 
behalf of tlie Government of tliat country, for a naval holiday; tliat h, a 
discontinuance for a jcar or two of the liuildins of war vessels. Tlie ivsiilu- 
tion connnendi'd the stand taken liy yir (Tmreliill U|'on tliat suliieet and recom¬ 
mended first (Inil tlie (hneriinieiit of llie tTiited States slioiiid second tlie efi'orl 
of the liritisli Gioernnient in regard to tliat siili.iect. Tlie coiimiittee’s report 
to wliicli lliese resolutions were relmTcd recoiiiitii>nded tliat tlie organized 
lalior iiioveiiieiit of tlie seieral (.ountries of 10uro|ie slioiild lii’ coinmuiiicated 
w'ltli for tlie pii'Tiose id liaiiii}; tlieni make repre.sentalions to tlieir own 
ri'sjiectiie o.everiiineiils to cooperate in tliat oli.ject, in till' Ciirryini; out ot 
lliat olijecl. As lieniy part ol llie Iiilernatloiial l''ederalion of 'friide Unions, 
I comniiinicaled wnli tlie I'Incf exeuilne oiliier of tiiat federatisl liody and 
asked Iniii lo transiiiit the resoliilioiis adoided liy llie .\nierican Federation 
of l.alior coriviuition to tlu‘ ollicers of (iie lai loiis Irade-iniioiis in tlieir respec- 
tire coindries. I reieired a reply tliat that was iiiipossilde; it would lie n vioia- 
tioii ol tile l.iws of Geniiaii.r ; llie trade iiiiloii nioreiiieiit would lind themselres ill 
ieopard.r' and the iiien themselres in .ieojiard.v if that rvas done. In other rvays 
the ollicers and the olhces were hel|il'ul to me in liariin; the rcsolnlioii traiis- 
hiled 111 a ininiher ot diilereiit laiipu.iaes, and they were returned liere and 1 
sent them from lierc to the olliie.s id' tlie trade-union iiioveiiients in those re¬ 
spect ire couiilrie.s, 

Goiiiiiiissioner I.kwon. J’resideiit Goni|M'is, rvould you state the policie.s and 
altiiiide ol llie Federation and its alhliated id y'aiurations as to llie earr.rnii; out 
of (olleciire liaikanis and trade aareeiiients and any aitreeineiils tliiit tiro 
eiileiO'’ into with emjdo.rers for definite tune? 

Mr. ‘: OMI'I.IIS. 'fhe American Federation of Lalior has repeatedly declared 
and enipiiasized that apreeiiieiils entered into hidwisui organized workmen and 
their employers, eorerma a siieiitie |ieriod. rritit lelereiice lo wayes, hours, and 
coiiditioiis (if employ mei.l, should he sacredly kept, and I tliink that perliaps the 
most conspicuous iiistaneo wliere there was a luovoeation, not on (lie pari of 
Ihe eiiiployors Iheniscdyes, hill he reason ot the iiiloiosls iiirolred, rvas in the 
lase ot tiie United Mine Workers of Ameriui, rvhen, during the lUUliriieile 
strike, a general elanior remit np lor tlio United .Mine W orkers to liold a speeial 
Coiireiition and deeiare a Keneral strike ol all the coal iiiiiier.s of Ihc country 
ill spile of Ihe fael that tlie itreiil desire to he lielpltil was imiaifesred hy all; 
yet, to the ureat credit of Ihe I tilled Mine W oi kers, they said that tliat leaves 
iiiit llieir averiiionis with their employers, and as a conseiiuenee (hoy keid tlieir 
faith, they kept thedr words, their idedyml words, and it workod out, tind in¬ 
stead of plaeiiii; il in llio power of Ihe empirosre to say that it is no use to 
enior into aari'miienls rriUi this orminizaimil heeanso at any eoiiveiiieiit liiiio 
it rvould hreal; il, tiiey had the addilioiial ineeiittre to outer into new ayree- 
meiits, and in so far as llm anlliraeiie miners’ slriki- is eoiieermd. it ternnimted 
rrith eonsideralde iiiiprovemeiit in tlieir condition. 

C.liairman Walsh. Tliere w.is some ipiestion asked liy Mr. IFdlrpiit that I 
internipted you in your answer, siiyint; lliat you wcuilil have an opporlunity 
lieroalter to make ail.swer. If you eaii recall il, rrliy, you may an-wor il now , 
if not. of course, you iiiidorstaiid you are to in’ eallcd ill rcduitla! niter you 
heiir tho ollior rvitiie.sses. Do you reeall it iiorv? 

Mr. OoMPKUs. I do not knorv just rvliat yon mean iiorv. 

('liainiiaii Wai.ku. TTieii you will Imre an oppm-tumly and can do it later. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOSEPH J. ETTOE. 

Mr, Thowpsox. Will you please m'e ns rmir name and address? 

Mr. Kttou. .losepli J. Kttor, New York <'ity. 

Mr. Thompson. Of Nerv York City? 
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Mr. Ettob. Yos, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt Is .vour oconpiition? 

Mr. Ettob. What Is iiiy tracio or presoiit omipatlon? 

Mr. Thompson. Either tlie trade or present occupation; either one or both. 

Mr. Ettob. I am a nadal worker hy trade, and my present occupation is 
national organizer for the Indiislriul W'orkers of the World. 

Mr. Thompson. I mlgtit .say, Mr. rhairnian, and members of the commission, 
that we laid requested Ity letter Mr. W. 1). Haywood to come here an<l represent 
tile Industrial Worker.s of tlie W'orlil along with Mr. Vincent St. John, and 
Mr. Haywood reidled in a letttT, winch is part of tlie record of tlie commission, 
tliat lie was sick and unalde to come, and aslted us to send for Mr. Ettor in liis 
stead, who was tlien in Wakolieid, Mu.ss., wliicli we (lid, and Mr. Ettor is liere 
In that way. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. Very good. 

Mr. Tjiomi'.mi.n. How long have you been connected with the Indu.strlnl Work¬ 
ers of tin- World otlicnilly? 

Mr. Ettob. I have been a memtier since it organizt'd, and I hav»' b(‘en an 
ollicer now In the general organization since 1008. 

Mr. Tho.up,son. You may stale again for the record tlie date of tlie organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ettob. I have been a memiier of tlie organization since its inception, 
liiO.i, and an ofiieer in the gmieral organization since IhnS. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Ettor, I will ask you if I lie consiitntion or form of or¬ 
ganization of tlie Industrial Workers of tlie World Is priiitodV 
Mr. Ettob. It is. 

Mr. Tho.mi'.son. Have you got a copy of it willi you now? 

Mr. Ettob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you mind fiirnisliing the commission with tlnil co]i,v? 
Mr. Ett'ob (handing pamplilot). Tliat is ilie constitution will! tlio latest 
amendments. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. I will ask to have this marked “Mr Ettor's ENliliiit No. I,” 
(Received and marked “ Ettor’s Exhiliit No, 1.” 

Ettor E-xhlblt No. 1, “Preamhio and Const it nt ion of tlie Industrial W’orkor.s 
of the World,” published liy tlio 1. W. W. I’liblishiiig llureau, was sulinnlted in 
printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any printeil proceedings of conventions or oilier 
ofllcial bodies meetings of tlie Indnstriid Workers of tlie Woild witli you lliat 
you could furnisli tlie commission? 

Mr. Ettob. I Imve various papers and various puliliciitions of our organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Thompson. Have yon any jiroeeedlngs of tlie last convention lield in 
Chicago which are printeil? 

Mr. Ettob. No; liut I could furnisli tliem to the commission later. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you he willing to do that? 

Mr. Ettob. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Ettor, it tins lieeii said Iiere Iiy Mr. Vincent St. .Tohii, 
representing yonr organization, tliat the Industrial, Workers of the World were 
opposed to any and all contracts on their lielialf with eiiudoyers. Is that as 
you understand it? 

Mr. Ettob. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, I would like- 

Mr. Ettor. Witli tlie proviso, he said, “all time agreements.” 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; all time agreements. Then what kind of agreenionts 
oth(>r than time agri'cments are you willing to make with employers? 

Mr. Ettob. Merely iigreeinents that express tlie conditions under which we 
go to work for the time being. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any limitations upon the conditions wliidi you are 
willing to put in such a contract? Do they include hours, wages, working 
conditions, generally? 

Mr. Ettor. Why, conditions that are agreed by the workers and the repre- 
simtatlves of the employers. 

Mr. Thompson. Would it lie permissible, under yonr form of organization, to 
Include In such an agreement a form of arbitration and the appointment of an 
arbitration board? 

Mr. Ettob. Yes; providing that It is only the employers and the employees: 
no third patir- 

Mr. Thompson. No third party? 
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Mr. Ettob. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlie fact, tlipii. tli.it you do not permit a time agreement does 
not prevent you from organizing machinery for the mediation and. If you 
please, for the arbitration of disputes between employers ami employees 
which call for just the representative of both sides? 

Mr. Ettob. No. In fact, that is a mistake. In the b('sl sense of the term, the 
I, W. W. organizes the only inacldnery wlilch gives tlie workers representation 
in disputes with their employers. 

Mr. TitoMP.soN. Will you please state how? 

Mr. E'tToB. I may go further, it you please? 

Mr. Thompson. Y’e.s, if you please, 

Mr. Ettob. For example, on a strike cotnndttee of the I. W. W. no one can 
take part excejit the strikers thetuselvi's, to go and represent tlie strikers be¬ 
fore the employer.s. No one can go tliere except strikers themselves. Tliey 
may have a spokesman, but be has no otlicr rights except .as a spokesman. 
As a mutter of fact, I repeat, tlie 1. W. W. organizes the only possible way Iiy 
which the workers get actual and direct reiirc.sentation in their dealings witlt 
their etnployers. 

Mr, Thompson. To illustrate, Mr. Ettor—what I mean by an illustration, 
let me give this to you: Assuming that a strike committee front the Imlustrlal 
Workers of the W'orld had called on an emplo.vcr with reference to certain 
matters they wi.shed—ilemanded. ratlier—anil tliat the emiiloyer agreed to 
those demands, and tlien said to tills committee: “W’e woiihl like to iiistiliito 
a board of arbitration or mediation, wliatcver you want to call It, consisting 
of two inenibers appointed by you and two niemhers appointed by me, tliat 
Bhall listen, sit and listen, and adjudicate dl'^piites which may arise between 
the linn and tlie workers," Could this conimitlee of strikers, wltli Hie con¬ 
sent of tlie people they represented, agree to that form of arraiigemeni ? 

,\Ir. Ettob. Providing that tlie board so eoiastituted would not act as an 
umpire. 

Mr. Thompson, W'ell, if the board so eoiistituted only eonsi.sled of the ap¬ 
pointees of tlie workers and Hie appointees of Hie tiriii; if, yon say, tliese four 
people slimtid agree wlHi reterenee to a matter in the fiiliire, would that be 
lilndtng ■ n Hie workers? 

Mr. E:ioit. They could only agree tentatively, not Ihially. Any fiiiiil agris;- 
nicnt would have to be tint to a voti' of the' workers. 

Mr. TiiOitpsoN. In otlier words, it is your- 

Mr. Ettob (iidorrupting). Tliat is, tlie best tlioy could do would be to report 
to tlie workers tliat tliey lead gone into certain iiiallers and hud come to a eer- 
tiiin deliiiite understanding, iiiitl tlien tlie workers would vote yes or no on the 
proposition. 

lilr. Thompson, In oilier words, Hie represimtalives of tlie workers would 
have no power to iiaiid down a decision winch would he binding on tlie workers? 

Mr. Eitok. No. 

Mr. ThompsoiN. For any IciigHi of time? 

Mr. Ettob. No, .sir, 

Mr. Thompson. And tliat, Hierefore, as a mailer of fact any agreement or 
arbitration or settlement of disitiite lietweeii Hie workers and a tirm In such 
dispute, there could lie no selHemeiit by any iijipointed liody, but it must be by 
tile worker.s as a wliole, wliere Hio ilisimle arises? 

Mr. Ettob. Tliat is correet. 

Mr. Thosipson. And consequently, the representatives of the Indnstiial 
Workers of the World liiive no power to enter Into these collective agreements 
wlilcli you spoke of liere? 

Mr. Ettob. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, Now, in the enforcement, Mr. Ettor, then, of any dillicnity 
relating to the workers, tlie Hieory of the workers. If I state it correctly, is to 
submit it to trial of a strike if need be? 

Mr. Ettob. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Tliat would he—it must he, of course, the case if tliere was 
a discharge of a worker and tlie other w'orkers wanted lilm reinstated, Hint 
they must flualiy—it must be enforced by means of a strike if the employer 
refuses to do so? 

Mr. Ettor. Well, that is a matter to lie left to the workers. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, they have no means of establishing any other ma¬ 
chinery to settle that point? 
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Mr. Ettok. Tlie point I'i tlint (ho onicers of Eu‘ I. W. IV. Imvcu’t iinythinK 
else to siiy in the controversy e.vcept tlie i)ov,('r of tulvising as to what course 
should be'purstied—that l.s, the snttsestion of the course to pursue; but final 
action and tleeision depend-s upon the workers themselves. 

Mr. Tiiomp.so.v. In otht'r wonls, under your form of organization, your method 
of Imndlitig industrial disputes, there could be no prearraneed machinery by 
which the question of this man discharged could be handled by a definite 
body, unles.s a body of the wtadicrs? 

Mr. Kttoh. Yes, sir; there may be a prearranged machinery within the loctil 
union. That Is, the local union may have In Its by-laws—may have a committee 
that would attend to all .such matters and olTer advice to the workers. 

Mr. Tiiompson. lUit—that is, the organization of the local itself. But there 
could be no means of establishing an agreement with the employer by which 
certain machiner.v could be establislu'd in which he would have an etpial ofiice 
in point of membership for d(‘Cision? 

Mr, Ettor, No; we don’t give the ('inployiu* anything to say in the macldnt'ry, 


In the conduct of our work. 

Mr. d’noMrsoN. 'I'lien, in the case of the disidiarge of (he worker, and thi' 
employer should ask yon to consliler his case by^ some standing body or teni- 
ftorary bod.v, you would be compelled to say to him that he must reinstate 
him, or there must Im‘ a strike? 

Mr. Erroii. a'hat is again a matter that would be left to the local union. 

Mr. Thomi'.son'. I ini'an in case the emplo.ver refused to reinstate him? Siiii- 
poso your eommittee, in reiireseuting tlie strikers, the strike eoiniidttee, or tlie 
workers’ committee, or wlnitcicr form it may lie of tiic local nnioii, slioiild go 
to the union and say, “We want tins mail reinstated,’’ .\oii could not agree to 
any macltiner.v by wiiicli tliat uoidd be tried eiit; .\ou eonld not agree m ad¬ 
vance to any inacltinery li.v whieli that question could lie tried otd? 

Mr. Ettor. Tho comndttee can not agree to anylliing. ’I’lie only thing it can 
do is to discuss tlie qiu'stion and come to a tentative understanding and make its 
report and its recomniendal ion to tlie workers. Tlie workers are the ones tlnit 
decide what action and what jiosition shall be taken. 

Mr. T'homp.son’. 'riien, in any l ase of discliarge, Mr. Ettor - 

Mr. Ettor (inlerrupliiigl. In other words, wluitever comnilUees there are are 
generally committees eleeled for a specllic purpose, and tiuw get specific in- 
striictions, and tliey are only tliere to do wliatevcr lliey are told to do, and 
nothing else. 

Mr. 'PHOMrsoN. Well, in such a case if the coinmiltcc appointed liy tlie work¬ 
ers and representing tliem should go to the firm and the firm sliould refuse to 
reinstate the workers, the only means lhal the uorkers would have in case 
tliey wanted to insist upon (hut would lie a strike, is that it? 

Mr. Ettor. 'riiey might not decide to strike. 

Mr. Thomp.son’. I mean if tliey wanted to in.sist upon it? 

Mr. Ettor. I rollout that is ii matter hdt to the workers. 

Mr. fi'ilOMPsoN. I mean siqipose the 'workers siiould insi: I upon that man 
being reinstated, what other inetliods luive they got at hand; wlial other in¬ 
struments other than the strike in sneli a case? 

Mr. Ettor. Well, they mlglit strike otit-dde of the shop, or inside of the slun), 

Mr. Thomp.son. You mean by slow work and poor work, and so on? 

Mr. Ettor. ’I'lioy might do gimd worit and still strike on the job. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what, for instance, insidi', and do good work? 

Mr. Ettor. Well, for Instance, a union of restaurant and hotel workers. A 
number of iiatrons are in the hiiliit of coming in and asking the waiter what is 
good on the hill of fare, and it will he the duty of Ihese union men to tell them 
what la good and what is had. 'That is coniinonly known as “ open-iiiontliod 
strike,’’ in which tho workers do not do anything bad—they actually tell the 
truth of the situation [laughter], 

Mr. Thompson. Well, a case other than a restaurant case. Take a case in a 
factory where they are making sillc, for instanci'. IVhat Is the method there, 


Inside? . , . t .L t 

Mr. Ettor. The silk-workers union might, for example—it is in the best posi¬ 
tion to do so. They could explain how the silk dresses are really tin-can 
dresses—that Is, two parts of the dresses are made out of tin cans—and they 
might explain how, in the process of dyeing, lead is put in In order to affect the 

weight. ^ 

Mr. Thompson. Well, assuming that such action brought no response that 
was beneficial to the workers, what else could they do, then, If they were 
going to insist upon the reinstatement of that man? 
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Mr. Ettor. Weil, this Is a iiietlKMl of warfare, Mr. Tlionipson. 

Mr. TH 04 tP.soN. Yes. 

Mr. Ettoe. Tlie aiucstlou as to wlietlier It would iirin.i; response Immediately 
or not would depend on to what extent It would alTect the pocketlHX>k of the 
boss. 

Mr. TuoitPSON. Well, the last resort would have to he the strike, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Ettob. Taking the strike as a general term, it may be a strike outside or 
a strike inside of the mill or factory. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Then your organization believes that tiie method you speak 
of—the strike Inside or the strike outside—constitutes the be.st method to ad¬ 
just questions arising In a shop in which the workers from day to day are 
seeking justice, for instance, as to questions of discharge, questions of mlslrcat- 
inent of workmen by the foreman or other members of the lirm, questions of 
dLsagreenieni as to work and the prices a.s to work and wages, and bad I'ondi- 
tlons in the shop—^— 

Mr. Ettok (interrupliiig). I won't .sa> lhe,\ are the only melhods, hut I say 
they are I lie only metimds loft to us. 

Mr. 'i'noMi'soN. What objection is there in fact to entering into an ngiwment 
with an emplojer by which such Ihings as the ilisclmrge of a mail, the mistreat¬ 
ment of an employee in a shop, llie discrimination in llie case of an employee 
in the matters of work, or the time, or the iirice, or the place in the' shop, or 
Improvement of shop I'onditions coubi be left to the adjudication of a body 
jirevlously delenmned upon by thi' workers and the employing llrm? 

^Ir, Ettok. 'Tliere are two olijections. tine objection is that all agreements 
arc dictated by the strongest parly to the a.greenii'iit. The second objection is 
that since this boiiril would be composed of four men, two of them being 
loyal to the workers, and two of them being loyal to the employers, they 
could never come to an agreement. 

Mr. 'riiosii'.soN. It Is peifectly possible, then, that they might agree on a 
third (fifth) Ilian who might be eitiier an employer or one of the workers. 

.Mr. Ettok. Tliat would he impossibi,', for the employer would never agree 
to a workiiiguiaii. or a working woman. They would always Insist on what 
they end a ptilihc-spirded citizen. And the laihlii'-spirited citizen Is an em¬ 
ploye, who has succeeded In orguuizhig Ids industry to that iioiiit of ellieicucy 
that he does not have to attend to it himself. He lias spare time to devote 
to 11 soil of a soehd sport called civic duty. 

Mr, Thompson, .kow, .Mr. Eiior, from your ('xperieuce with the iidjiistiiionf 
of sill'll niidters as I ha\e spoken to ,\oii aliont hy the Industrial tVorkers of 
the World, do you think tliiit iliey liave mieqniite and sufficient machinery for 
the seitleineiiL of lliose niidlers find would lie superior to the estaldisiniieiit 
hy tile workers and employers jointly of a hoard empowered to decide these 
questions from day to day? 

Mr. Enoit. I said in my iirevious reply Hint it is not ii qiieslioii of whether 
Hint is tlie liest metliod, lint it is Hie only melliod lefi to ns. 

Mr. Thompson, 'riiat is left to you as wiii'kers, or left to you liy roiismi of 
your organization? 

Mr. Enoii, No; left t'l tlie working elass. 

Mr. Thompso.n. t'pon wind basis do ,\on make (hat stuteinent; winit arc the 
reasons Hint sniiiuirt it ? 

Mr. Ettok. In six'ial questions the strongest decide what shall iirevail and 
what sliall not. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, that is so iiidefiidte. Mr. Ettor, and may he applied so 
dirtereiitly- 

Mr. Errop. (Interrupting). I tliiiik Hint is (|idte dellnite. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like it more in detail. 

Mr. Ettok. Well, to this extent: Say that there is a dispute between tlie 
workers and the employer over a deliiiite proposition. We say timt the oid.i 
way to settle that dispute is for the eiiiplo.vers’ mid the enqiloyees' representa¬ 
tives to get together and find out what the dispute Is really about. However, 
as to wiiich side Is going to win on the dispute deiK'Hils uiioii which side is 
the strongest. In other words, it the workers find theni.selves In a position at 
a particular time because of the market tleinands and because of the power of 
their organization In the shop, or for any other reason that is sufficiently 
strong, they will enforce their will. If the.v laek—that is, if ttie work is slack 
and there Is not sufficient organization In tlie simp and tliere is not sufficient 
knowleiige and Intelligenee among tlie workers to effect the desired results— 
tlieu the employer will wlu out. 
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Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Kttor, wlu^t has luvn your vxiierlenoe in the ad¬ 
justment ot disputes of this kind while you Imre been an official connected 
wifli flic IiKiustrlul Workers of flic Worfil? AVIioro and in udiat industries? 

Mr. Ekitok. Well, ttio (treate.st instance—tlmt Is, the Instance of any note—is 
tlie strike in Lawrence. 

Mr. Thoih’son. Tlie .strike in Lawrence was a general strike in Lawrence in 
one industry, was it not? 

Mr. Ettob. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Against ninny firms? 

Mr. Ettob. Against all iiio firms in Lawrence. 

Mr. Thompson. Yp.s, sir. Now, In that case, that clearly does not come with¬ 
in the kind of cases I am tidnlclng of—tlie ad.lustment of cases of discharge and 
of discrimination In tlii' shop and of unfair working conditions. That was a 
general strike. But take what questions arise from day to day in shops where 
you have had and dealt with the ad,tustment of those cases under your method. 

Mr. E'rroR. Well, you see that is not right. It is not the practice of the or¬ 
ganizers of the Industrial Workers of tlie World to have any experience of 
that nature, hecause that is work that is attended to hy the menihiM-s of th<‘ir 
local union themselves. It would only he In rare cases where an organizer 
would he called in. 

Mr. Thompso.v. Therefort' you ha\e had no exiienence in regard io that 
suh.lcct yourself? 

Mr. Ettob. Well, I have experience, hut I could not give you any definite 
jiroposltion. The local unions have ha<l successes in that line. 

Mr. Thompson. Let me make it more detmlte. Have you got in your organi¬ 
zation a union which is esiahlislied in a shop having, say, from six to twelve 
thousand workers, where there Is from time to time, or rather from day to ilay, 
as the questions arise, any adjustment of these industrial disputes? If so, 
where is it and liow are they handled? 

Mr. Ettob. No; we have no local at that numher. However, we have locals 
who have a very small memhership In mills and factories that employ live to 
ten thousand that have been able to setlle disiuites that way. 

Mr. Thomp.son. For the entire meiiihershqiV 

Mr. Ettob. Why, ye.s; they settle such disiuites as come to Iheir attention or 
that they desire to take up. 

Mr. q’HOMPSON. Where are those organlzalions anil how ari' these mailers of 
dally occurrence Ihat are in dispute- 

Mr. Ettob. Well, we have them in Ihe textile indiislry--I'aterson, for ex- 
anqile. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, where Is the firm th(>re where you have an organiza¬ 
tion where they arc—that Is, where the workers and where you do adjust from 
day to day these constantly arising industrial disputes between the workers 
and the firm? 

Mr. Ettob. I could not name- 

Mr. Thompson (Interrupting). Then you would not yvant to refer this com¬ 
mission to any examide for invesllgalion as to the success of yOiir methods? 

Mr. Ettob. 1 could not give any definite information. That has been done 
by the local in Paterson. 

Mr. THO,\irsoN. This commission Is going to hold public liearings in Pater¬ 
son, and is very anxious to get information, and will you refer us to some or¬ 
ganization or some Individual from whom we may get information? 

Mr. Ettob. Why, the otlicers ot the local union of the I. W. W. there. 

Mr. Thompson. Do yiai know who they are now? 

Mr. Ettob. No; they have changed otlicers. Tliat is, I know some of them. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Will you give them? 

Mr. Ettob. Ewahl Koettgen. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Does he live in Paterson there? 

Mr. Ettob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompison. Is Ihat the only name you can give? 

Mr. Ettob. Adolph Lt'sslg. 

Mr. Thompson. What others? 

Mr. Ettob. I could not recall any others. 

Mr. Thompson. Are their headquarters easily found? 

Mr. Ettob. Oh, yes; they are on the main street. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Ettor, do you know from your own knowledge— 
from your owt^ndustrlal experience—ot any large shop running anywhere from 
500 people up where there are arising daily questions ot discharge which are 
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<>aUe<l Into question by the workers, where there tire iirisinK tliilly questions 
of tllscrlmlnatlon which are called Into question by tlie workers, discrhnlnatlon 
of various kinds, not only as to the character of the work, hul ns to the treat¬ 
ment of the employees, and where there are mauy questions arisiiiK in sucli es¬ 
tablishments as to unfair treatment personally by the foreman and the other 
offlclals? Now, how will your organization from day to day treat these con¬ 
stantly recurring questions which tlie workers feel ought 1o have settlement? 

Mr. Ettob. Why, the way I wotdd do that would to be that the organiza¬ 
tion wouiil have a grievance committee to which all grievances woulil be re¬ 
ported. That grievance committee would be either a grievance commitli'e 
representing eacli department and functioning in each ilepartment of tlie sliop, 
or a general grievance comtnitlee, to which the workers of the various depart¬ 
ments could niiike their grievances known. That grievance committee could 
itivestigate the facts and tnake its report of the investigation to the local union. 

Mr. Thompson. Do yott think- 

Mr. Ettob (Interruptitig). For example, while I think of it, I have in mind 
the local union of silk workers of the I. W. W. here in the city. It has two 
shops in one section of the city in wliich it is carrying this out. Tliey ha\o 
slioi) meetings besides tlie regular union meetings, and in the shop im-etings 
tlie ciiainnan from eacli one of till' tloors reiiorts the niiitters that have heen 
lii'ouglit to Ids uiieiition tliat he lias liivestigiileil, and they ask wliat he recom¬ 
mends; tlien the (piestion is [iiit to the Imnse as to wiiat tliey will do witli the 
report of this ciiairman on lloor No. 1 or 2 or 2, and so on, and tlie body takes 
net ion. For exiiniiile, it niiglit decide that all the simp cliairinen of the various 
tloors go into the otlice the next morning and make representation to the em- 
jiloyer and ask for reparation in the matter and report back to the next shop 
nwi'ting. to be called either by tlie general shop chairman or by the shop chair¬ 
men llieni.selves of on the iiisistimce ol a siitticient number of the workers in 

that shop. , , , 

Mr. 'I'noMPsoN'. Now, Mr. Eltor, in any industry of any size, oven le.ss tlian 
a tlioiisand, wliere these questions iiia.t arise- and I guess you know as well as 
I do that they do arise every ilay, many of them—in order to ad,inst it that 
way you would have to have practically a daily meeting of tlie employees, 
would you not. as a whole? 

Mr. E-r’ou. Not nei'essarily. T rather tliink that once we gi't into swing of 
this practice we will do away with the professional labor leader-- 

Mr. Thompson (interriiiiting). That Is not my question. 

.Mr. Ktioii. And. Itirllier tlian that, 1 ratlier think when we get into a tiling 
of this kind and give the employer a taste of that kind of action that he will 
lie somewhat besltaling in repeating these daily olfenses and injuries and out¬ 


rages on the w'orkers- 

Mr. TitoMPsoN (interrupting). Weil, now it is possilile, too. Mr. Ettor, ttiiit 
these'dally outrages sometimes are merely questions of judgment in which the 
w'orkers ii'iay feel that the employer lias erred. But leave tliiit out. That is 
your method of treating those dls[mtes that may arise. There is nothing else 

that you would care to add to (but- 

Mr. Ettob (interrupting). No. ... 

Mr. ITtompso-n (r’oiitjmiingi. In order to assist (his commission in arriving 

at a 'knovvleilge of yonr nietliods. „ , ,, ,, , t i i 

Mr. Ettob. I will give this oonunlssion all tlio informal ion that I am iiskeil 


for that I may have. , . , ,, ms o 

Chairnian W.m.sti. Have you much more to ask this witness. Mr. Thompson? 
Mr TIIOMP.SON, I only wisli to iisk Idni some questions as to llie desiroying 


of property and the taking of life. ,,,,,, 

Chairman Wat.sh. I will make tliis snggestloa: Ion heard tin* testimony 
given hy Mr. Vineent St. .Tolm yesterday? 

Mr. Ettob. I did. , , . , , 

Chairman IVai.sh. As to the phllosopliy, jilans, and liasis of your organiza¬ 


tion? 

Mr FjTtor. ^*ir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, do you have any dls,sciit with anything that Mr. 
St John said? Or do you care to make any additional statements? We do 
not want to duplicate testimony, of course. 

Mr. Ettob. No, no; I do not. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You have none? 

Mr. Ettob. No, 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, then; thank you. 
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Mr. Ettoe. However, I want to make tlie point clear; I want to bring it to 
the attention of this commission. As I understand, this commission Is organized 
for the purpose of finding out the reason for the labor struggle; and one of the 
reasons for not only the struggle but all that pertains to it, and particularly 
the I, W, W., the disadvantage that atlends their case, I had In mind what 
occurred ye.sterduy, and every member of this commission remembers the testi¬ 
mony of Mr. St. John; and yet, as a fair c-xample of the treatment that we 
receive from the press is the example e,xhibited last night and this morning, 
in which all of the papers joimal In a chorus of ab.solule misrepresentation in 
which they tried to mal;e out that the I. W. W, believes in violence as a rea.son 
for Itself; In other words, for violence’s sake. The I. W. W. is the only or¬ 
ganization, as a malter of fa<'t, that would organize the workers in such a way 
as to make its war cry “War against war.” In other words, we are organized 
against violence, and the only violence that talves iiiace in tlie struggles of the 
I. W. W. Is the violence that is ])rovokcd by the employers. 

Chairman W vi.sn. Is there any further statement, Mr. Ettor? 

Mr. Ettok. No, sir. 

(jliairman Wai.sii. Mr. Delano would like to ask you a ciucslion. 

Commissioner Dkt..\no. If I umku'stand the theory of your organization. It 
Is tlmt you organize an entire trade, all of the employees In a trade, tliose 
being highly paid and those getting low pay. Supposing it is the textile 
indirntry, a textile mill, you would organize all of the employees in that mill, 
from the highest paid to the lowest paid? 

Mr. Ettou. (lur iilan of organization is to organize all (he workers of a 
tcx'tlle mill into one uidon from the lowest paid, and the man or woman or 
child 'Vvilh the least skdl to the man, woman, or child with the greatest skill. 
I want to .say that (here is .ahsolntely no aiipreiiticesiiip regulation in our 
orgaidzatioii. Any man, woman, or clilld whose labor and whose sweat is 
retinired to he etdned Into dollars for the employer, if Iheir labor is good 
cnougli for tlie employer, wo want to organize tlielr energy and their enlliu- 
siasm into one union. 

('ominissloiier Di.n.vxo. In thal mellmd of organization, how do yon settle 
ilie sliure or the wages tlmt man and woman should receive? For exam)ile, 
you might in the same organization Imve liigidy skilled people getting as higli ns 
$."> or jo a day, or very mncli less skilled people, or .lust beginners in tlie in¬ 
dustry, receiving ]H'r!iaps $1 a day or soinellilng like lhal or less. How 
do you tell bow mnch they shall have? You conhln’t settle (hat by vote. I 
.should not tliink. There might bo very few of the highly skilled and might 
be outvoted by tlie less skilled. 

Mr. Ettou. We do nut make an.v effort at estalilisiiing different wage scale.s. 
As a general proposilioii vve estalili.sh a miiiimiim wage. Or, wlien we make 
demands, vve mnke a general demand. 

Commissioner Deuaxo. A general advimoo of a certain amount? 

Mr. Ettou. Yes, of, s.ay, a given iiercontage for ail involved. 

Commissioner Hahiuman. I asked (ids fpiestioii of .Mr. St. Jolm yesterday: 
I said, “Do you believe in violence?" And lie said “ Y'es; and he did not 
qualify Ids answer in any wa.v. I have (lie notes here. I only felt tlmt it was 
fair to call ymir ntlentioii In (lint fuel. 

Mr. Ettou. I openly disagree vvitli yon. I know lie did qualify it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In vviiat way? 

Mr. Ettok. He qualified il liy saying tlmt lie did not helleve in violence as 
a method by Itself. 

Commissioner Harriman. Did you bear that? 

Mr. Ettor. Of coarse I did. I know Ids position. 

Chairman Walsh. An.v oilier question? 

Commissioner Batxard. Yini spoke of a strike within the shops and said, 
for instance, the employer iiiiglit pursue snme unfair or dishonest policy. 
Are we to understand vvliim vvagixs are good and tlie worker is getting what 
he wants lie withholds that information, but that at other times he will tell 
on the manufacturer? 

Mr. Ettor. That is what: the manufacturer does to the w’orker. 

Conimissloiier Ballaru. I am only asking you for the worker at this time. 

Mr, Ettor. Y'es; in oilier words, in our struggle for better conditions. In 
our struggle for more life, in our struggle for more humanity against property 
and profits, we propose to pay the employer In equal exchange. The employer 
kiasps us at work, but when we join the union, then he tells us that we are 
bud workerl. 
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Coramlssloner Ballard. Are you? 

Mr. Ettor. Well, he dechles that question. He has his own scales and his 
own tape ineasure by wlilch he deckles what is bail and what Is good. We 
propose to have a tape measure and scale of our own. 

(Commissioner Ballaud. If the manufacturer really lionestly tries to give 
good goods and fair treatment, and you were still discunleiued, do you think 
it would he right to injure him if you could? 

Mr. Ettou. I can not imagine any such .situation. The teT\deno’ 1^ not that 
inamifact\irers vie with one another as to wdio can turn o\it the best goods, 
hut llio tendency is tliat manufacturers vie wdth one another as to who can 
produce tlie cheapest by emphwiiig the cheapest labor as well as the clienpest 
raw material, and who can sell it the cheapest. 

rommissioiier Bau Aim. You have laid experieu(‘0 witli no otlu'rs Init tliose? 

Mr. Kttok. That is nil the exjxTience that I liave hud with all of them. 

(/ommissioner Bm.i.ako. You are very uni’orlunafe. 

(Commissioner ()’(’onni.i.i,. 1>o('s tiie I. W. \V. Iieiiovo in tlie methods that 
liave Ihhmi held up for political action as laid down by the Socialists here? 

Mr. If'iTou. No, sir. 

CornmissioiuT o*('o\Nr.i,T.. You do not ludiiwe in ]>olitical action? 

Mr. K'lToit. We believe in polui<*:il aetkm of onr own. That is, we iielieve in 
(lire('t political aetion hy the worhi'rs in which (wery worker in industry has a 
vote In his own union to deUTinine the atlairs ot tlie w'orkers at work, for the 
interests of the workers, but wa* do not l>elle\e in so-called ]>olitlcal (udion 
■whi<-li presujiposes the going to a iiooth on a (‘ertain <lay. under certain condi- 
tions, and voting for anv lawyer or lor any of these ]>ui)lic-spirited gentlemen, 
and that they are going to go to Congress, or anywhere else, and llirou,gh the 
process of jiassing laws. th(‘.\ will creaie belter coiiditlon.s for the w'orker.s. 

(Coininissioni'P O'Covmiu. 1 think Mr. lldhjiiit. who has nddres.sed us here 
anil who Is n lawyer hy tiroCession, is a <•J^ldida1e for ('ongress. You would not 
feel like supporting him. trusting your affairs in his hands in (’ongress? 

Mr. Kitor. You pul it right. 1 udgld add, Mr. llilhpiil or anyliody else. 

Commissioner 0'('ox nki.i.. Are you n native of the United States? 

Mr. fC'iTon. Ye.s, sir. 

('oininl'^sioner O’Con.nkm. r.orii in the United States? 

l^Ir. Ktior. Yes, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh. At this point the commission will stand adiourned until 
lo-inorrow morning at Id o’clock, to meet in the alderinanu* cluiniher. 

The revised program will he that Mr. Max Hayes will he the next witness; 
then (I. W. Sullivan, l^Iorris Hilhpiit, Vincent St. .lohn, and Samuel (loinpers 
will he i-alled in niulttal. 

(And thereupon, at I .iO o’ehx-k. the fiiiiher fimeeedings W’ore ad.journeil from 
this Uriday, IMay 22, until Saturday morning, May ‘At, 11)14, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 


Nkw York City, H(itnr<}(i]i, May 23, lOJf/. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Comini.ssioner (larretson, T.iuinon, Bullard, 
O’fCotinell. 

(Chairman Walsh. lMea.se come to order. Call your next witnes.s, Mr. 
Thompson. 

TESTIMONY OF MH. MAX S, HAYES. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a moment before you proceed, t tliink, ns you have 
announced the program, it would he as follows: Mr. Hay(*s and Mr. F. U. Hor- 
don and Mr. Sullivan in behalf of tlie A. F. of L., and then in rebuttal Mr. 
HUlquit, Mr. St. John, and Mr. Oompers. 

Mr. Thompson. That is correct. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I will make the announcement that w‘e will adjourn at 12 
o’clock promptly to-day for the day, and W’e would like to conchide these 
witnesses before 12 o'clock. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hayes, will you please give us your name, address, and 
your occupation. 

Mr. Haves. Max S. Hnyes; 979 Parkwood Drive, Cleveland. Ohio; editor of 
the Cleveland (Citizen; organizer for the International M\vpogra|)hk‘al Union; 
national committeeman from Oliio for the Socialist Party; and a few other 
minor positions. 
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Mr. 'I’HOMPSON. What Is this paper or journal you speak of, Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. It is a weekly labor paper. 

Mr. Thompson. I'ubllslied by tlie tyiwgraphlcal union? 

Mr. Havkb. No; published by a coriK)ratlon of which I am a member. 

Mr. Thompson. It is not allillate<l or identified with any particular orKanl- 
zalion? 

Mr. Hayes. Wholly itidependeiit as a new.spaper. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlicn, from your st.atenient, ftir. Hayes, we are to understand 
that yoti are a member of a muon alliliated willi flie American Federation of 
Labor, and also you are a member of tlie Sociali.st Tarty? 

Mr. Hayes. Y(cs. sir. 

Mr. Tiiomp,son. And an ort'anizer for l)oth in tlie past? 

Mr. Hayk.s. Ye.s, .sir. 

Mr. Tiiosipson. Mr. Ila.ves, did you lioar tlie testimony wliicli wa.s given 
here yesterday liy Mr. (lomiieru? 

Mr. Haye.s. I <lid. 

Mr. Thomp.son. In reply to tlie cro.s.s-examination of Jir. Ilillquit? 

Mr. Haye.s. Yes. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. I would like to liave you state, as you see it, tlie position 
occupied by the American Federation of Lalior, ils alms and olijects, and tlie 
position occupied by tlie Socialist Tarty and its aims and objects; wherein they 
agrei' and in wliat respect tliey dilTi'r. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, in a general way, tlie aims and olijects of tlie American 
Federalion of Lalior, so far as ils iiolitical and social demands are concerned, 
are quite similar; in fact, are alioiit llie same as tliose of the Socialist Tarty 
In the immediate demands of tlie platform on wlilcli tlie latter organization Is 
linsed. Holding a sort of dual position In tlie two organizations, having at¬ 
tended tlie eonventions of tlie American Federalion of I.iilior during tlie last 
l.'i years as a delegate, I liavc f'ollowcil tlie trend quite clo.sely, and naturally 
have gained .some convictions reliitivo to (lie princiiilos upon which both 
organizations are founded. 1 want it understood tliat I am not here speaking 
IIS a representative of eitlier la-gaiiization. 1 have not lieeii delegated by the 
Socialist Tarty nor by the .American Federation of Lalior to express the views 
of tlieir memtiersliips; but they are my own inipression.s. In otlier words, I 
do not wisli to iiose as a lalior leader or a Socialist leader; lint I would jirefer, 
liowever, to be classlhed, perliaps, as au ordinary lalior and siiclalist agitator. 
I sometimes lii'eimie a little liit provoked wlien I am referriM to as a labor leader 
or a Soeiali.st leader, liecaiise my impression of llio democracy of the dual niove- 
ments is ttiat tliey l(>ad tiiemsclves largidy, hut liave simkesnien, advocates, 
ngltutors, etc. In my caiiacit.v as a deh’gate to tlie American Federation of 
Labor and a.s a memlier of Hie Socialist Tarty, as editor of the Citizen for the 
last 2!} years, as a iiiemtier of tlie triido-imion movements for 30 years, and 
nlKiut 10 years of the Socialist Tarty or tiio Socialist movement, I have come 
to Hie conclusion tlial tlie .Anu'rican FecleriiHon of Ijulior is tlie logical eco- 
noiiitc organization for tills country. I liave no syriqiatliy with or for the so- 
ealled liidusirial Wbirkers of tlio World any more Hiaii I laid for tlie Socialist 
Trade and Lalior Alliance wlileli was organized in oiqiosition to the American 
Federation of i.ahor prior to tlie I, W'. W., or willi tlie American Labor Union, 
wliicli was lauiiclied after tlie A. It. U. strike. I do not fully iggree ivlth Com¬ 
rade Hebs, on tlio one liand, regarding liis views as to wlmt form organiza¬ 
tion should take on tlie indnstrlal field. Nor do I agree witli Brotlier Sam 
tloiiqiers, on tlie otlier lianil, in ids oppo.sltion to tlie Socialist movement or to 
ttie progressive deiuuiids made by tlie Socialist movement or tlie principles 
tliereuf. 

My opinion is, after liciiig in close toncli, in dally contact, not with the 
officers of tliese organizations liut with tlie rank and file—tliose are the ones 
with wliom I come in toucli, because it is my liusiiiess as an organizer; and I 
believe I am as fully conversant with tlie views of tlie average worker—the 
man In tlie street, .so calli'd—as any person can lie, because of that dally contact. 
That there i.s not tlie dilTerence lietween the membership of the Socialist Party 
and the memberslilp of tlie trade-union movement tliat people are fretpiently 
led to believe exists, becmise of Hie contentions, the rivalries, the jealousies, or 
the animosities that may exist between the so-called leaders of these move¬ 
ments. I do not wisli to deal iiartieidarly with tlie individuals, because, in the 
long run, tliere is not very iiiucli gained in the matter of criticizing individuals. 
Wlien I speak ^ individuals I want it understood I am dealing with their 
views, with their policies. Whatever antipathy may exist between Mr. Debs 
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and Mr. Gompers as national figures, who are known as representatives of the 
organizations with which they are aflillated, does not generally exist among 
tlie rank and file. I ll.stened very attentively to Mr. Gompers’s examination 
yesterday, and I was not particularly surprised at some of his statements, 
because he has givt'ii expression to substantially the same views in conventions 
with reference to the Socialist movement. 

To the ordinary individual it would appear that there is a sort of gulf, an 
Inseparable barrier, between tlie Socialist organization on tlie one side and the 
recognized labor moveiiu'iit on (he industrial field on the other side. 

Now, as a matler of fact, tlie very large bulk of the membcrsliip—a majority, 
I would .say, of tlie membersldi) of the Socialist Tart.v—is composed of trade- 
unionists, and a very large proportion, that is. (he largest proportion of the 
membership of the Socialist Tarty, is of tlie trade-union world. Inslead of 
tliere being antagonism—1 speak from exiierience when I say, as reiiresenta- 
tlve of the typograpliical unimi, that I have been very materially assisted by 
Socialist organlzation.s. For Instance, in cities and towns in the Middle West 
where wo had no local organization and wliere there aiiiieared to lie dlfliculty 
ill getting tlie jirinters to form a union (o alliliate with tlie Inlernatioiial organ¬ 
ization, I hate cori'esponded with Socialists, ineinhers of Soi-ialist locals, and 
enlisted tlieir cooperation in interesting printers upon the subject of organiza¬ 
tion, later following up tlie corrc.siiondence liy a iiersonal visit, with the result 
that we formed a iniion. 

That is my individual exiierience, ami undoubtedly many organizers, Inter- 
n.atlonal organizers—,\ou understand 1 am making a distinction between inter¬ 
national organizers and the organizers of the Amerii'an Federation of Labor, 
tliose directly comiecled with headiiuarters in Washington. 1 know, from rep¬ 
resentatives of (lie interna I lonal atliliatcd with (lie .\inerican Federation of 
Labor, they likewise have lieen assisted liy and used Soeiaiist organizations in 
the smaller towns, and we have Socialist organizations in luindreds of towns 
wlicre tlicre are no unions, and they aid in securing tlic formation of trade- 
miions. 1 niiglit sit licro and oxplain for an Iionr iiioro of tlio cooporation 
tliat exists between the rank and tile, lietweon the nieniliersliips of the Socialist 
Tarty and the lalior unions, particularly in tlie smaller towns of tlie country. 

Mr. 'I'lioMi'.soN, May I interrupt you at tins point? 

Mr. ll/iVKH, Yos. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it known to the Socialist Tarty lliiit you are a member of 
tlie A. F. of L.? 

Mr. IIayks. Oil, ccriainly. 

Mr. Thompson. Has there over been any olijectioii to your memlier.sliip of 
the A. F. of L. tiy tlie Socialist Tarty? 

Mr. Haves. Absoliilely none. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. Has tlicro ever liecn any objection by the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor to your membcrsliip and parliclpalion as an olliclal in the Socialist 
Party? 

Mr. Hayes. None wlialsocvcr. 

Mr. Thompson. Docs that condition wliicli exists with reference to yon exist 
with reference to thousands of other workers? 

Mr, Hayes. It does. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tlicre a fair percentage of tlie membcrsliip of the American 
Federation of Labor, lii your opinion, tliat are Socialists, avowcilly sucli? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. Tlierc Is a very largo percentage. I would not be able 
to give you exact figures, but you can take tlie convention proceedings. If you 
will follow the A. F. of L. iiroceediiigs and tlioso who are delegates to the con¬ 
ventions of the American Federation of Lalior know' It, yon will observe that 
there is a steady increase in tlie representatives from the international unions 
who are also Socialists. Take the miners, just for an llliistration, the Miners’ 
organization; a very large percentage of ttic United Mine Workers to-day are 
Socialists. That is particularly true in the Middle West, In Oliio, In Indiana, 
In Illinois. Some of those mining towns are almost solidly Socialist, which is 
demonstrated by the votes cast in the elections for dolegntos sent to their na¬ 
tional conventions, usually held in Indianapolis. The same is true of the 
brewery workcr.s, the machinists, and other trades In which there has been 
steady progress made during the past 6 or 8 or 10 years. 

No objection has ever been raised by the Socialist Tarty. In fact, the So¬ 
cialist Party, or rather, the Socialist pre.ss and the prominent Socialists, who 
do not happen to bp in a position where they themselves can alliliate with the 
trade-unions, have advised and constantly Insisted that the rank and file of 
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the Socialist membership, where they are eligible, should Join the trade-unions 
and assist In the struggles on the industrial tfeld. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hayes, you have said that you believe that the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor is the logical leader of the working class in this 
country? 

Mr. Hayks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And, for that reason, you object to the Industrial Workers 
of the World, to the .Socialist Labor Party, to the American Labor Union, and 
to any other organization which undertakes to divide the held. Am I correct 
In that statement V 

Mr. H.xyks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Why, then, do you cooiwrate with the Socialist Party; 
and what is the reason that these two h<Klit“s, the Amei'ican Federation of 
Labor ami the Socialist Party, are capable of e.vistlng side by side and not 
dividing that held? 

Mr. Uayks. I am a iiieniber of the tradi--union movement Ihicau.se it is the 
bread-and-buiter organization—the movement that meets tlie jiroblems on the 
IhdiistrmI lields. It lia.s bemi stated by President Uompers that the matter 
of reducing the hours of labor, raising wages, gaining more divent working 
eondltions in shops, mines, and on the railroads in tlie eoiintry is an alisolute 
necessity and in that I fully agree. But 1 rwoginze the liinltntloiis of the 
trude-iiidou moieinent, and lienee I have come to tlie oonclusion that it is 
absolutely nei'essary also to give a polilical expression to the wants and de¬ 
sires of tlie working class in order to place ourselves in a position of ei|iiiility 
111 waging tlie eoiilest for those imprineinents witli Iho capilalists, wlio are 
not only organized indiisirially but iioliUcally, and are ill control politically 
and Indiislritiliy. 

As to the poiitlciil inovenieiil of liilior, I recall wlien some of tlie ultracon- 
servative.s of the Amcriean Federation of lailior ojipo.sod any and every toriii 
of iiolltical action, contending then, what llie Industrial Nl'orkers of tlie World 
claim to be possible, that they can accomplish by dire<-t action and williout liio 
assistance of governmental weapons, they would acliicve—the full product of 
tlieir toil. 

We bud, for instance, In the Kasas City conveiilioii in l.SiiS, in the Detroit 
convention, in tlie I.onisville convention, and in oilier sessions debatisl those 
points, uiui llie proitininenl niemlier.s and otlicers of the .American Federation 
of l.abor took the position at Unit lime Unit the lalior nioveineni sliould keep 
its Ininds idT of polilic.il maneuvering in order to gam those advantages. 

Tliey woiilil make no poliUcal effort whalever exceiil lo pelition and make 
ti deiniiiid liere and there for some innnislKile relief w liere (here was a jiossl- 
hllliy of olilaniing il. But Uieic lias luvn a steail.v evolnUou even among tlioso 
conserviitivi'S to the extent that they now operate tliroiigli vvliat they call u 
tailor rcjiresentalioii cominiUoe, iidopling (lie name of the Lalior itepreseutu- 
llon ('onnnili'o of (Ireal lirltain. 'I'liat is nierely (he name, liowever. Tliere 
were, I lielieve, three indiviiliiiils seli'rted at a conference' in Waslungton in 
oiicrate lids political policy and to oiitain cerlain olijeols, vvlierens in Brent 
Brilain the l.nlior liepresenialion (’oumiiltee was Ilie lornintion of tiie Lalior 
Part.v, vvilli wliicli, as was Iironglit out .veslerday, the Independent Lnhor 
Party of vviiieli Kier Hardie is one of llie prnininent simkesmeii, is atidiated, 
and vvltli widcli the British Sociali-st Barty will iindouliii'illy adiliute during 
tlie ne.xt few nioutlis, us there is a referendum vole in progress now on that 
very proposition; so tliere will lie a coiidiination in Great Britain of tho.so 
tlireo or four parties, iiiciiidiiig tlic Fahiiin Society. And, now, do you want 
to ask a question? 

Mr. Tiio.vipson. I want to ask ,voii directly, isn't it the fact to-day that liy 
this alliliaUon, whieli you sjioke of, that the .Amcriciin Federation of Lalior Is 
takin.g a very dlriH-t interest In tlie legislation iiffecting the welfare of tlio 
workingmen of this country? 

Mr. H \\ ivs. Yes: that Is vv liat I intendixl to develop—to show that the 
officers of the American Fi'dertition of Labor liiive udvocatosl political action 
and the elwUon of inemliers to Congress wlio are now classiiiisl as a “labor 
group” in ii loose iiiamier. Practlially every member of tlie “lalior group," 
however, inalntalns Ids odliererice and elninis he Is resiionsihle to his political 
party, as, for instance. Secretary of Lalior Wilson, who made Uie public state¬ 
ment that he can not and will not be regardeil as a “labor representative”— 
he is a Democratic Congressman. He was elected ns a Democrat, and, logi- 
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cally, affiliated with his party in Congress. He Is, however, a labor man. 
Now there comes the division #1 the labor movement. Tlie con.servatlve ele¬ 
ment are Inclined to the view that more can be accomi)lisluii—having come to 
the point where they are now willing to engage in political effort—by acting 
through the old parties in the election of members to t'ongress, W'hlle the 
ladlcal element, with which I generally affiliate in the American Federation 
conventions, insist that the only logical, delinlte, and substantial manner to 
make progress is through a party that Is composed wholly and solely of labor 
men. That is, w'e contend that it i.s essential to be as conscious of our solidar¬ 
ity as workers on the political Held as we arc on the industrial Held; that it Is 
an absurdity, for instance, to make demands 11)1011 the industrial Held from 
the em])lo,ving class and then tin 11 around and elett the representatives— 
largely attorneys—very freqtiently of coriiorations. I iini not making the Hmg 
at the attorneys generally, but it is nevertheless true that attorneys are in 
preiionderance at Wtishiiigton. 

Now, we make certain demands on the industrial Held, and then elect attor¬ 
neys to Congress and to the State legislatures who are dominated, as has been 
)a-oven in any nunibor of investigntioiis, by largo corjioralions; .and, nalitridly, 
understand their class Intere.sts much better than the workers understand their 
when it comes to a crisis, and make it dilliciilt to secure the enactment of 
fiindamental laws and legislation vvliicli, for Instance, we have be'en deniaiid- 
ing for many years, such as the curbing of the injunction curse in labor con- 
Iroversies, aniendiiig the Sherniaii law, and so on It Is diflicnlt to force 
those measures tliniugh the National Congress or the State legislatures because 
of the fact tliat these attorneys and caiiilalists, iiianutacturers, merchants, etc,, 
undcrstaiiil their class iiilerests much better Ilian the workers understand tlieir 
elass interests, and lienee in every contest wliere tlie lines are ,shar)ily drawn 
tile oapitalisls' represeiitallves usually are oririosed to tlie eiiactiuent of reme¬ 
dial legislation for labor. In this emintry we liase bad a tremendous advan¬ 
tage over the workers in Eiirojic, who were mentioned yesti'rdiiy. 't'lie work¬ 
ers in Euroiie have li.id more to contend willi tlian we liave had in ilds ooiiii- 
try, Tliey linve lieeii lield in a condillon of industrial slavery for cenliirle.s, 
from llie feiidnl stale (low 11 tliroiigli llie |iresent capituiist condition of industry. 
'J'lie we’-kers in Kuropi' inive iunnd elass lines drawn against llieiii—-the lines 
of iirixih O'—llie elinreli and slate were aiiusl against tlieiii; and wliile lierc 
we b.ive bemi iiraelically free, yet the workers are iiaying alisointely no iitlen- 
tion to tlieir iioliticiil power, so far as going along independent lines are 
concerned. 

Mr. TiioMcsiiN. Jlr. Itayes, diii I understand you correctly that one of the 
lilies of demarcation bidweeii the American Federation of Labor and the 
Socinll.st Party Is this: That in mailers of legislation the Ainerieaii Federation 
of Labor will tiHiliaie, yon say. indiseriniinatelv with any other imrty if it 
may be alile to carry its inir[ioscs, wliereas llic i-tocialist Party believes in 
organizing a piiiiy of its own to stand for wlituever it advocates? 

Mr. llAYt.s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomfsox. Now, in regard to the concrete nr iiresent industrial situa¬ 
tion, the Soelalisi Parly belicies in letting iliat lield lie in the bands of the 
American Federation of I.abor to adjust the present-day working liours, wages, 
and conditions? 

Mr. Hayes, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliereas they look forward to a program which deals more 
liarttciilinly with tiie plillosoiiliy or tlieory of what society sliould ho iiidusirially; 

Mr. Hayks. In a political sense; yes. 

Mr, Thomfson. That is correct? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Mr. Tho.mf.son. Now, Mr. Hayes, coming down to one or two concrete ques¬ 
tions. Mr. (Tomiicrs stated yesterday, I think, if I reiiienilier it rightly, that tlie 
American Federation of Lalior would take a stand against the inauguration of 
an eight-hour W’orkday, or, rather, tlie liniltatliiii of tlio liours of w’ork, by legls- 
liilion. Ill that respect was that his personal opinion or is that the general 
tendency of the American Federation of Labor on that suliject? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, it certainly is Ids personal o))lnion, because I don't know' 
of any instanco, nationally or in any Slate, where there ha.s been any o)>])osi- 
tlon from the trades-unions against the enactment of an eight-hour law. In 
fact, It has been the cardinal principle of the American Federation of Labor to 
demand the enactment of an eight-hour law to comprise not only the workers 
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directly employed by Uncle Sam but those who are furnishing supplies to the 
United States Government. Wo have the sum# law in States. I do not know 
but what Mr. Gompers was mlsunder.stixal .somewhat. That Is- 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. 'That certainty could not have been Mr. Gompers’^ 
position yesterday. I think Mr. 'ITiompson here had the question- 

Mr. Haykb (interrupting). I did not hear him say it. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Mr. (iompers purely referred to municipal legisla¬ 
tion and national which the organization had- 

Mr. H.aves. As I under.stand Mr. Gompers’s contention against the enactment 
of the eight-hour law, It wa.s that he would oppose its application to business 
as a whole—to private busine.ss? 

Corami.ssloner G'Connei.i.. Yes. 

Mr. H.wii.s. Now, I entirely disagree with Mr. Gompors upon that point. I 
don’t believe there are any considerable number of unions—none, at least, that 
I can call to mind—timt would opiiose thi^ general, national, sweeping eight-hour 
law to comprise every man. woman, and <*hiiil in the country engaged in the 
industrial world any more than they would on the minimum-wage question, I 
don’t like to take issue- 

Chairman W.vi.sii (interrupting). The matter is a little confused in my mind, 
•so that wlam Mr. Goinpei's comes back on tlie staial he siiouid be asked the 
question liy coun.sel straigiit out, and so then we will not need to go into the 
dilference, if any, of the recollection of liie commission on tlie mailer. I raliier 
recollect as Mr. O'Connell does, and we will have It stralglitened out when he 
comes on the stand. Now, a.s I take it, tlie question lias hemi fully answered 
that Mr. Hayes is in favor of siicli legislation ilmiling 111" lionrs of labor of 
the workers wherever It eornes from, and tliat his oKservation 1ms been that the 
American Federation of Labor likewise has had that ))osition. 

Mr. TIaymh. No; tin* Ameidean Ifediwation of Labor has not, to my knowledge, 
gone on record in favor of a general eight-hour law to be enacted by tbe 
National or Slale Govm-nment covering llie mitire industrial field, but inerely 
so far ns it related to employees of tbe Government—National, State, and loeai. 

Mr. TiioMcsoN. Is the American I’eileration of Labor committed to a pro¬ 
gram of hostility to legislalion in favor of the working classes? 

Mr, Hayes. No, sir; It Is not. 

Mr, Thompson. As a membi'r of tbe American Fedi'i-ation of Labor, yon would 
say that tbe imtural tendency of tliat body would be to symiiathize and help 
the pas.sagc of legislation leading to or lielping the condition of Hie wiirklng 
class? 

Mr. IIaye.s. Tlie American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Thompson. Ye.s. 

Mr. Hayes. Oh, yes; certainly. The American Federation of Labor has al¬ 
ways stood behind anylliing in Hie milure of progressive legislation. 

Mr. Thomi^son. In other words, in the pidlHeal liidd as widl as in tbe indus¬ 
trial field the American Federation of laibor stands for progressive programs, 
so far as Hie workingman’s inleresls are eonei'i'iied ; is Hint eorreet? 

Mr. Hayes. Y’es, sir. ’The only objection I have, it does not go far enough. 

Mr, Tho-mpson. I understand Hint. I just want to get the general lines laid 
down here so the commission may understand it. Now, Mr. Haye.s, with refer¬ 
ence to the limitations, you say tiui American Federation of Labor places no 
limit on tlie demands th.at tliey may make from time to time with reference to 
wages or hours; or, ratlier, witli reference to getting a larger sliuro or, iierhaps, 
the wliole share of tlie proiluet it produces; Is that correct? 

M. Haye.s. Ye.s, sir. I believe Mr. Gompers expressed tlie general opinion. 
In fact, I was very iileastsi to bear him make tliat ailmisslon, 

Mr. q'HOMrsoN. Would not that be Hie natural position of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor? It must be that position. 

Sir. Hayes. I can not see where they could take any other position where the 
thing Is put up squarely to the membership. 

Mr. Thomi'so.n. Well, wouldn’t that be naturally the position of tbe Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor—must be that po.sltlon? 

Mr. Hayes. I do not see where they could take any other position, where It 
Is put up squarely to tbe membership. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Glialrmaii, I am through with the witness. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Oarbetson. Yes; I would like to a.sk Mr. Hayes a question or 
two. It may not altogether have a direct bearing on the testimony, Mr. Hayes, 
but I want tb get an understanding myself of a certain phase here because 
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you take somewhat different ground from any exponent of your faith that I 
have seen. Bear in mind, I am not, in asking tlie questions—1 am not 
ainilated with elth(‘r Interests, tlie A. F. of L, nor tlie Socialist Party. Do I 
nnderstand this, from your view point, that you regard (lie Irado-unlon move¬ 
ment, or In other words, I will narrow It somewliat and say tlie American 
Federation of Labor, as tlie proper form of maolilnery for roalizing such 
lioiietits as can be gained for tlie workers from day to day wittiout waiting for 
tlie success of this or that improvement that might he brought about by 
political action, while at the same time. In your character as a citizen, you 
liellevo that the Socialist Party is the proper form of the oxiires.sion of your 
legislative beliefs and tlie means for securing the same? Am I interpreting 
your meaning right or not? 

Mr, 1Dye,s. Substantially, I would like to ask or amplify that to this ex¬ 
tent. I rc'gard, as I stated In my opening remarks, the .tnierican B’ederiitlon of 
Labor has the legitimate, recognized, organized industrial movement on this 
continent. It is not perfect. My contention Is that the American Federation of 
Labor is broadening from the purely craft or trade form of organization Into 
an Industrial form. Tliere are at least a dozen international tiiiions alllllated 
with the American FiHleratioii of Labor that are industrial in their several 
trades—as (he miners, the brewery workers, and other bodies; and, for in¬ 
stance, tlie macliiiiists only ns cully broadened out. They are now talking 
alioiit merging lliree of the garmeiit working trades—the needle lndnslr,v— 
into one complete union. And rigid on tliat |ioiiit I take issue with tlie ae- 
cii.satioiis made tiy representalives of tlie I. W. W., for iliey laid such particular 
eiiiplmsls uiioii tills point and it a|i|iealed in a large measure to many Socialists 
llie eoniitry o\er. and tliey repeat wlial is tiidriie, to ilie elTeet lliiil tlie Amerlean 
Federation of Laiior liiid neglected tlie so-called eonniion lidiorers. I liiippened 
to liave a deliale witli a reprosciitiitive of tlie 1. W. W. on Ibis subject in 
Seattle last November, and clmlleiiged liim to prodiiee tlie proofs, be having 
repealed llie same accusation. I sliowed liy ihe records and tlio flguri's, wblch 
I expected President Goiiipers to submit to tlie commission yesterday, but 
probalily lie overlooked doing so—tliat one organization alone, llie hod riirriens, 
(lie building lidiorers’ union, bad a larger increase last year in momlierslilp - 
In Ibid—iii'in llie ciilire iiiemliersliiii of tlie I. W. \V, is to-day. The Unlleii 
Mine 'Will'', > rs and lirewery workers Include ttioiisands uiioii tbousaiids of 
unskilled and so-called comuioii laborers in tlieir ranks 

Commissioner O uuiet.sox. Tlieii llie /\iiieri(aii Foderiilion of Lalior lias or¬ 
ganized more unskilled workers tliiiii the 1. IV. W.? 

Mr. liwES. Most eertainly. 

Commissioner G.muuctsok. Then on tlie t'oriiicr question, virtually you, as a 
cltizoii, are a Socialist? 

Mr. II.VYES. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauretson. As a worker you are a trade-iiiiioni.st? 

Mr. Hayes. I am. 

Comuiissioiier G \iir,ET.soN. Now, one fiirllier ipiestion I would like to ask 
your opinion on as tracing the American and tlic contineiiliil socialistic move¬ 
ment. Tills is purely opinion, Mr. Hayes- 

Mr. Hayes. Y'es. 

Commissioner G.yiu’.etson. In your opinion, is it not Into tliat tlie conlineutal 
socialistic and its lilended trade-union movements is more a movement of citi¬ 
zens tlian of workers, on aecouiit of tlie disabilities they labor under as citizens 
wliicli liampor them as workers? 

Mr. Hayes. It doesn't make any difference whether you call a working man a 
citizen or a citizen a working man; they are one and the same, Y’ou can not 
separate them. 

Coimnissioner G.yrretson. Does he not bear the dual relation- 

Mr. Hayes. He does bear a dual relation; yes, sir. As a Socialist he ia 
iifilllated with the Social Democratic Party or the I.abor Party or the In¬ 
dependent Labor Party, according to whatever country be lives in, and likewise 
he is required to associate himself with a trade-union. 

Commissioner Gabbetson, Well, then, would you not draw tlie same dis¬ 
tinction In regard to him that you did with regard to yourself, that politically 
he would be a Socialist- 

Mr, Hayes (Interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And In his capacity as worker a trade unionist? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Garbetsok. So tlio two would be blended there, as is unneces¬ 
sary here to a certain degree, would they not—I mean as an absolute necessity 
for their betterment? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. Each carries out its own functions: they are separate 
organizations, but there is also a tlilrd agency called the cooperative movement. 
It is a tripartite agreement, practically. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Tlmt is all, Mr. Clmlrman. ‘ 

Commissioner Baleauu. You say that tlie A. F. of L. anil the Socialist Party 
both want to take a larger sliare of labor’s production? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Bai.labi). And tliey want linully to take it all? 

Mr. Hayes, rndonhledly. Wealth .stiould belong to those who produce it, and 
the workers produci' the wealth, and consequently they should own the wealth. 

Commissioner Bali.akd. A.s soon ns they become sutticiently powerful numeri¬ 
cally they woulil simply take It whellier tbo.se whom it belong.s to w’anted to 
give it up or not? 

Mr. Hayes. 1 am not prepared to say just bow they are going to acquire it. 
If I bad niy way about it, they would certainly take tlie railways and the mines 
and file steel mdls and other great monopolies and operate tliein under eontrnl 
of tlie Government, and probably we would liire Brotlier Bockefeller a.s Inisine.ss 
agent of the oil division of tlie Government, or .liidge Gary as manager of tlie 
steel department; but they would Imve to lie worliers. 

Commissioner Bai.i.ard. In otlier words, yon would ]iul men in cliarge of tli(> 
different departments who you tlionglit could baiidle tliose departments, no 
matter wdint tlieir previous coialition laid been? 

Mr. Hayes. Ob, ye.s; tliey are sniieriiitendonts. 

Commissioner Eai.eako. I gather from llie I. W, W. tliiit tliey want to do tlie 
same tbliig, except tliey would resort to force ininiediately to take it as soon 
as they felt tliey could, aud tlie SoclnlisL Party does not ])roposo quite tliat 
ju.st yet? 

Mr. Hayes. Tlie Socialist Party lieliovos iii organizing and working tliat out 
politlciilly, in order to sei'ure control of tlie lawmaking niaciiinery, and doing it 
logully; and tlio I. W. W., as I understand it, exjiects to airoinpli.sli it by so- 
called direct and nias.s aclion. 1 do not blinker for tliat sort of profiaganda, 
because it would necessarily injure tlie working mass—niiilions of individuals. 

Coninilssloner Bali mid. Tliat is all, Mr. Hayes. 

Hr. Hayes. There is just one point, Mr. Clminnan, on wlilcli I would like to 
say .sometlilng. 

Chalrnmn Wai„sii. Very well. You may state it, but be very brie.f. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; it will take but two or tlireo minutes. Tliat wa.s witli refer¬ 
ence to till' discussion here yesierday nliont minimum wage. Tlie mlnlmnni- 
wage proiKisition lias never liecn acted uiion aiitlioritatively by tlie American 
Federation of Labor. I do not believe witli i’re.sideiit Gomper.s that tlie Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Lalior—tliougli lie prolialily lias a right lo s|ieak for tlie 
American Federation of Lalior, while I liave not, cxce[it as a member—I.s com¬ 
mitted against tlie mlnininni wage—a general niinlmuui wage. There liaS never 
been any discussion upon tliat ))oint upon tlie floor of the American Feiierutiou 
of Bailor. Tliore lias never been, to my knowledge, tiny discussion of the ques¬ 
tion of u goneral niinimnm-wa,ge law in any eonventiou of an international 
union in tills country. Tlie matter has been up for discussiou in State oon- 
ventioiis and in local bodies. 

For example, in tlio State of Olilo at tlie con.stltutionai convention In 1912 a 
minimum-wage amendment was sulimltted to a referondum vote. It received 
tile support of ttie labor men in tliat constitutional convention—Socialists and 
tnide-unionist.s—aliout a dozen in ilie convention. From there it went to the 
people of the State and it was indorsed. Tlie,minimum-wage proposition, tlic 
amendment to tlie constitution of the State of Ohio, was indorsed generally by 
organized lalior of tliat State. When it came to the matter of the election it 
was carried liy an overwhelming miijoriy. There is a movement on foot at 
this time in llio State of Ohio to secure the enactment of a ralnimum-wago 
law, but not on a basis pre.seribing $3 or $.3.50 or $4 as a minimum wage, but 
the effort Is to enact a law in line with the constitutional provisions requiring 
the appointment of a oomnilssloii to examine four times a year, every quarter, 
the living conditions Unit exist in tlie larger cities. They have to coaslder the 
cost of living so far us paying rent for a six or seven room house, clothing, food, 
and other immediate necessarl(>s, and then basing the minimum wage upon that 
cost of existence, whether it be $3 or $5 or $10 a day, that wage will have to 
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be paid. If tbe law is passed which is now being initiated ami will be submitted 
to a referendum vote In the next year or two, and undoubtedly other States 
will copy it, as they have our workmen’s compensation law. By the way, there 
is another point I want to touch uiion In just a few words. That workmen's 
compensation law was arranged and prepared by a brother Socialist, Harry 
D. Thomas. He has since died, but he was probably more thoroughly acquainted 
with the legislation pertaining to labor laws and to a comptmsation law, as he 
had made a study of that ami himself prepared the data and submitted it to 
an attorney In sympathy with the idea who went to tlie legi.slature, where it 
was adopted, and it was likewise adopted ns an amendment to the constitution, 
and nferwards formulated again into a law. So much for the charges that the 
Socialists are Inactive in the matter of swuring legislation for the betterment 
of the workers to-day, to-morrow, amt the next day. We aie always at it. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, is It, Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. H.wes. That is all I have to submit. 

Commissioner BAXL-iun, Just one moment; you are in favor of Oovermnent 
ownership of public utilities, as I gather—railways and other public utilities? 

Mr, Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballaud. Well, In the experience of those States where that 
has been done, do yon lei'l lluit tlie administration has been better done than 
wiiere it Is In the hamls of private corporailons? 

Mr. II.iYES. I believe .so, all things cousiilered. Germanys railways arc 
Government owned and oiierattnl, and they have been cited as an example, hut 
those oiijiosing contend that lliey are not a hetternKiit, But when you take into 
consideration Uie fact that they were originally seized in order to beat hack 
the rising tide of socialism, and are ojierated by people who are opposed to 
socialism, you will realize that there cun he very many economies introduced 
oven now that they refuse to take Cognizance of. They are military roads, as a 
mntler of fact. 1 might cite other examples of railways, but I may conclude 
by cltiu.g to the point that was uniplitied by Mr. Mellon in his examination in 
Washington the other day tliiit it is either a case of monopoly or Government- 
owned railways, and I jirefer Government ownership rather thau monopolies. 
That is all. 

Coii.missioner Lennon. Mr. Hayes, do you believe that the application of tlie 
princijiie.s of Socialism would solve finally the problem of the distribution of 
wealth, or is it a step in tlie evolutionary progres.s of the race? 

Mr. Hayes. Oh, it is a step, of course. The next step In our evolution as 
a race, in precisely the same manner a.s, centuries ago, we had the condition 
of slavery; then we evolvisi into feudalism, then into capitalism; now we are 
going into sixiialism, and I miglit say on (liiit jioirit tliat 10 years ago, when 
we discussed socialism, many people confounded and confuseil us wdth an¬ 
archists and bomb-throwers, wliile to-duy we have reached the point w'liere 
we are almost respectable. Kveryliody tliiiiks they know something about 
socialism, and perlmps they are becoming a little soclalLstlc themselves. So 
that when my friend Gompers tries to ridicule tlie socialist movement he 
had better be careful, because he doesn’t know what will hapiien in the next 
10 years. He accuses the Socialists of having purloined some of the demands 
of tlie trade-unions. He miglit have said that the Bull Mmiscrs stole some 
political planks from the Socialists; ttio Democrats stole some, and probalily 
the old mossback Itcpuhllcan Party may have grabbed a few of those planks. 
One thing they won't steal, and that is the collective-ownership plan. 

Chairman W-Alsh. I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Thompson. I would suggest, as you know, that Mr. Gordon has some of 
the same information as that of President Gompers. We do not want to 
duplicate, so that we should get the three witnesses who lead the discussion 
as It were, and give them as much time as possible before 12 o’clock. 1 would 
like to have given them half an hour on a side, or 20 miutes on a side, but the 
tlUK! is getting short 

XBSTIMONY OF ME. F. G. E. GOEDOH. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please state your name, residence, and your husi- 
licss? 

Mr. Gobdon. F. G. R. Gordon, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your position? 

Mr. Gobuon. I am a Jounialist at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. What pajier are you connected with? 
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Mr. Gobdon. One of the papers In Haverhill, and I am a writer upon eco¬ 
nomic subjects. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Gordon, you have been here for the last three days, I 
believe, all the time? 

Mr. Gordon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And have hoard the e.vpression of views of Mr. Morris Hill- 
nuit and Mr. Samuel Gompers and Mr. St. .Tolin, wlio have expressed the views 
of (lie American Federation of Labor, tlie Socialist I'arty, and the Industrial 
Workers of the World, have you not? 

Mr. Gordon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you to .say different from tliat whlelt has already 
been offered In reference to those matters? 

Mr, Gordon. Mr. Tliompson, we have tried out, in a ftcneral wav, tins prob¬ 
lem of industrial unionism, or tiie one big union, as It is called. We have 
tried that out several limes, and it made a most miseralile failure; tried it 
out with tile help of tlio Socialist movement of France, where is has been a 
failure; tried it out in tld.s country wHli the Kniglits of Labor, in tlie first 
instance, and the American Railway Union, tlie American Labor Union, the 
Industrial Workers of tlie World, and they have all lieen a failure. 

A.s for tlie Socialist movement- 

Mr. Ihompso^ .lust a moment. I would like to ask you what you have to 
say in referenceuo the statement of .Mr. Hayes, icho was just on the stand, that 
in the hod curriers alone the American Federation of Lalior has organized hast 
year, in the year 1013, more unskilled laliorer.s tlian are in the Industrial 
Workers of the M'orld, and that among the bri'wery worlcers and other.s the 
American Federation of Labor have siicce.s.sfnliy organized tliousands upon 
thousands of imskilled laborers. If that i.s true, how do you comiiare it with 
the statement that you have just made that it is a failure?' 

Mr. Gordon. The organization of the hod carriers is to organize, or the build¬ 
ing laborers, is practically the organization of a trade of one industry itself. It 
i.s not like tlio old Knights of Labor, tlie organization of everjbody and every¬ 
thing into one organization; but it la an organizalion that looks lifter its par- 
Uciilar interests and is airdlated with the American Fi’deralion of I.ahor because 
it seeks aid from them and in return gives aid to them. A federation of unions 
under the scope and plan of the American Federation of Lalior, and entirely 
different from tliis other world-saving scheme of the I. W. tV.’s and the 
Socialists of the world. T think that it is correct to say that every leading 
Socialist ujion the face of the globe agrees that .Stale sociali.sm is .State slavery. 
I don’t know of any leading Socliili.st that wants .Stale socialism. They all 
want a social democrac.v, and tliat is an utter impossilnlity. Tliere never has 
beim over two great attemids to establish it, and both of them have been a fail¬ 
ure. I refer to the ancient Mir of Russia and the New Fngland town meeting 
system upon a political scale; .so far us the law goes, they have been tibsolutely 
political democracy. So far as the operation goes—that is, the everyday annual 
practice of those meetings—they are guklrtl and dominated and ruled by less 
than 10 per cent of the population who live in their respective communitie.s. 
And that is the history the world over; and that is the history of the tioclallst 
parties the world over to-day. They too are dominated ; they have a democracy 
in theory, but they are guided, dominated, and bossed jii.st the same a.s the two 
old partle.s of this country, and Just as much as the conservative parties 
throughout the world. 

So that if that Is true, and it is true, (hen socialism leads to a system of .State 
slavery, which certainly is not what the working class want, and I do not believe 
anybody cl.se wants it. 

B'urthcrmore, the Socialists are holding out a delusive opinion to the wage- 
W’orklng element of this country, because they assert and maintain their plat¬ 
form, and the representatives of that movement maintained before this com¬ 
mission that society in thl.s and every other country was divided Into capi¬ 
talists and wage earners. That is what the platform says; that la what the 
platform of the Socialist Party says, which you will find on page 351 of Mr. 
Morris Illllqult’s book on the history of socialism in America. You will find 
also in the platform, in Mr. Benson’s book. The Truth About Socialism, in the 
appendix, the platform of the Socialist Party adopted in 1912, in which it 
declares, practically declares, that the tendency Is for the elimination and 
destruction of the middle class and the dividing of society into two classes, 
and, along with that, so long as this system exists, we are having an Increase of 
pauperism and*!hcrease of misenv of every kind, an Increase of child labor, and 
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nil tint sort of thing. Now, that Is not true, Mr. Thompson, nt all. There are 
no blue books In any industrial nation to prove that that is true. On the con¬ 
trary, the Industrial reports of every Industrial nation upon the face of this 
Klohe absolutely disprove that contention and that philosophy of the Socialist 
movement. 

In the first place, in this country the wage earners, the proletarian army, 
so call(‘d, is in tlie vast mlnorlly. If every man in 1012, every man that they 
class ns such, had voted for Mr. Debs, he couldn’t possibly have carried over 12 
Stales out of 4S. 

rnrthermore, even if they were in the majority. It is easy (o show that they 
could not carry llie counlry then, because tliey are concentrated into the great 
industrial States of this country, and those groat industrial States are only 
12 in number. It is easy enough for any man who stops to think about It to 
know that tlie manufacturing industries, te.vtile, iron and steel, or any of that 
sort, are concentrated Into a comparatively few States in this couidry. With 
24 Senators—suppose they couhi elect them—and they could not possibly elect 
them in my judgmeid, but they could not enact legislation if tliey have 24 
Senators out of 90. 

Tliey are folding away tlie time of the working class and themselves and 
are trying to fool everybody else. Tliey say tlie cure for the evils of the presmit 
ilemocracy is more democracy. That is the same thing as if you have a bad 
odd anil want to get rid of it and you should go out and catch the typhoid 
feviT. 

Then they say tliat those immediate demands wliich they are asking for, 
which are largely identical with the demands of the American Federation of 
Labor, really do not amount to anything, ami In one of tlieir platforms they 
warn ttie working classes against tlie public ownership of public utilities, 
liecause they say that under that scheme the capitalists will simply concentrate 
their power to extract more profits from the puldic ami concentrate themselves 
in power. 

Now, along with thi.s Ihi'y say that child labor is increasing, and this la 
not true. In 18S0 in the nianufacluririg establishments of this country there 
were 181,000 children under Id years of age employed. If you will look at the 
census co" 1910, you will lind out that there weri' 101.000, 20,(Kt0 less than there 
were in tsKO, attliongli w(‘ liave got more than 2,00tt,000 more people employed 
in tlie maidifacttiring Indnsiry. 

I’aniierisiii is not Increa'-ing. Itelativety, In this eountry it is decreasing. 
The middle class, Inslead of decreasing, is enormo\isly Inereasing. It la 
growing faster tlian tlie population. Wlien tliey talk ahoni tile concentration 
of industry I recall that they said 12 years ago, and even tutor than tliat, that 
tlie farming Industry of lids fonntry was to be eoneentrated and that the 
future of farming was to he carried upon th(> honanza scale. And they cir- 
enhited all over tliis eoniilry a liook, “Tlie Dooperalivo Commonwealth.” I 
just want to mention oni' fact, that a few years later the .same author of that 
hook wrote anottier Socialist liiiok in wliicli ho devoted amdher cliapter to this 
farm question. In widch lie acknowledged that he had been mistaken and that 
the so-called science of the Socialist I'aiiy was a myth and a dream and that 
instead of farming being curried on on tlie lionanza scale it was to he carried 
on In an Intonsitled manner, and that Instead of the farms growing larger they 
were growing smaller. 

And, In that connection, let me tell you that during the past 10 years, or the 
last decade, the eensns shows that the farmers’ proia-rty of this country In¬ 
creased about 117 per eent, anil that the farmers’ jiroperty at the present time 
is forty-two liillions of dolliirs, one-third of all tho wealth of this country Is 
owned by the farmers in farm values. And when Mr. Ilillqult talks about the 
social ownership of the tools, there never was a time in the history of any in¬ 
dustrial country when so many people had a share, owner! stocks and bonds in 
one form or another. In the tools of production ns there Is nt the present time. 
Why? In 1901, or rather, In 1900, so far as can be estimated by the investi¬ 
gators, the great Iron and steel industry was owned by fi.l.OOO people. To-<hiy 
one of those corporations engaged In the Iron and steel industry, one of 416 
corporations engagial In the Iron and stool industry, have 130,000 stockholders, 
130,000 owners, of whom some 40,000 are wage earners, also in that same estab¬ 
lishment. Every single line of industry In this country shows the same tend¬ 
ency. Seventy-two railways have increased- 

Mr. Thompson. May I Interrupt you? 
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Mr. Gobdon. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. The time Is growing short, and I would like to ask you two 
questions, and have you, If you will, make short answers. 

Mr. Gobdon. All right. 

Mr. Thompson. The time Is growing very late. In reference to the forms of 
Industrial unions, of which you have spoken. Is not the United Mine Workers 
an e-vamjile of Indu.strlal unioiiisui, or one straight union, on the line of the 
Industrial Workers of the World? 

Mr. Gobdon. On the line of organizing one Industry? 

Mr. Thompson, Yes. 

Mr. Gobdon. In one union? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gordon. It certainly Is. 

Chairman W.iusjt. What other question? 

Mr. Thompson. In reference to Ihe question of the social democracy propo¬ 
sition, you speak ahoul the fact that tljo Socialist Party Is controlled, as all 
other parties were, and as all other organizations in Ihe past have been, hy a 
small iierceiitage. I take 11, you mean, that Is true naturally of every orgaul- 
gation of men? 

Mr. Gordon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the American Federation of Labor? 

Ml’. Gordon. Everywhere. 

Mr. Thompson. That la all I am very sorry we could not have heard you 
at greater length. Perhaps when we go to Boston we will impose upon yon 
again. 

We will take up the matter now as originally outlined, the rebuttal will pro¬ 
ceed, as follows: 

Mr. Illllqnit, Mr. St. John, and Mr. Gomiiers, Ina.smuch a.s the time Is lim¬ 
ited, why, each gentleman will be lindled to 20 njiniiles. 

1 was going to say that they can go along and ho not intcrriqited by any 
qnestlonB; and If they get through with what they wish to volunteer in the 
20 mi mites some of the commissioners have some questions. I will call Mr. 
milquit. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MORRIS HILLaFIT—Recalled. 

Chairm.an W.vi..sh. You may proceed, Mr. Ilillqult, and answer anything you 
see tit within the time limit; answer any part of what has gone before in the 
testimony of Mr. Gompers or Mr. SI. John. 

Mr. Iliu-qtirr. Within 20 minutes. That being the case, I .shall not attempt 
an elalmrate an.swer to all Ihe statistical information of Mr. Gordon. I may 
merely call attention to this fact, lhat the objection he finds to the SiB.'iallst 
Party Is an objection, not against socialism, but against democracy generally. 

I would also call your atlenthm to the fact fluit I find it somewhat strange 
that Mr. Gordon, who has lieen aiding here Mr. Gompers at the inquiry, should 
hold such utterly reactionary views; and to the fact that if his statements 
were true, and it conditions were improving so wonderfully well all along the 
line, and particularly with the workiii.g class, that there Is very little reason left 
for the American Federation of Lalior, or for the Socialist Party, or for any 
other kind of radical or reform organization. 

I know Mr. Gordon has been a member of the Socialist Party many years ago; 
I know that, ns far as he is concerned, the socialist movement has proved a 
failure, which I regret. 

I desire to answer two quoslions raised by Mr. Gompers In his testimony, 
one with reference to the oimracter of conqiensation act which the iSociallsts 
In the city of New York drafted and prepared some years ago. Mr. Gompers’s 
statement was to the effwt that it containecl a demand for tlie appointment of 
a Socialist as member of the proposed commission and also for an appropria¬ 
tion of $1,0(X),0(X) hy the State of New York. The draft in question was not of 
Socialist authorship exclusively. It was prepared hy the Socialists in con¬ 
junction with representatives of tlie labor orgnniaztions of the greater city 
of New York; that Is, the organizations of the American Federation of Labor 
in that city. And when adopted it represented the local sentiment of the 
American Federation of I-nhor, as well ns that of the Socialists. It made no 
requirement to have a Socialist appointed on the commission. It did, on the 
contrary, however, contain a ri-qulrement to the effect that the commission be 
largely compMfeed of accredited representatives of organized labor. As to the 
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mlUion-ilollar appropriation, I don’t recall it; but I may say that if it pro¬ 
vided for tlie sum of $1,000,000 to be appropriated by tlie State of New York 
for tlie purpose of orKanlziiig a proper machinery on the basis of a workmen’s 
compensation or system tlie demand was eiceedlnitly modest The State of 
New York, with its population of 10,000,000 or more; the State of New York, 
which appropriates $60,000,000 for improvement of canals and to help the trade 
along, should consider it but a mere pittance to allow $1,000,000 to save the 
lives and limbs of its one million and a half industrial employees, and Mr. 
Gomiiers, I believe, should be the last man in the world to find It exorbitant. 
Mr. Gompers has also stated that the Socialist Representative in Congress, 
Victor L. Berger, had voted to sustain the veto power of Ibe I’re.sklent of the 
United Stute.s. That statement I wish to deny here. The Socialist Party 
directly requires by its platform the abolition of the Senate and of the veto 
power of the President. Of course, the question of sustaining the veto iwwer 
of the I’resident never came up in Congress. What Mr. Gompers l.s pleased 
to construe as such a vote was, no doubt, a vole or votes on two- measures 
which Mr. Berger considered reactionary and opposed to the liest interests of 
the workers. lie voted against the measure. The President of the United 
States hupiKUied to share his conception of it and vetoed the bills after the 
majority had voted in their favor. 'Phe bills then came up for a second time, 
amt they were si ill as reactionary and as bail as ever, and Mr. Berger still 
consistently votisl against them. And that is all there is to his voting to 
Bupriort or maintain the veto jaiwer of the United States President. 

This by way of rebuttal, and now I shall say a few words by way of sum¬ 
mary of the ri'lations of the Socialist movement to the American Federation 
of Labor as I understand it. Since the methoti of mutual cross-examination 
has brought out a good deal, but not all the conclusions, I shall say tills briefly. 
First of all, the matter, it .semtis to me, is one of very large social Importance. 
The ;Vmerican Federation of Labor and all other organized workers witliln or 
outside of tlie federation represented about fi.tXKi.tXX) persons. Tlie Socialist 
Party at the lust presidential election polled short of 1,000,000 votes. We may 
Icgitimulely a.ssiinie that for every male voter tliere is a female noiivoter 
Socialist sympatliizer, anil, taking the men and women voters and nonvoters, 
we l ill prolialily conservatively estimate the niimlier of iiersons in the United 
Stat- s who support tlie Sw’iali.st pliilosopliy and Socialist program to be like¬ 
wise .;,000,0(X). The relation hetween those two iMiwerful factors in the indus¬ 
trial and political world seems to me of importance, tind 1 wish to state, first 
of all, for the benctii of the commission and the public at large, and the 
working class particularly, that, whetlier for good or for evil, tbe Socialist 
movement and tlie labor movement, tlie organized economic lalior movenient, 
must be considered ultimately as one. One of the same conditions, having 
consciously or unconsciously the same aims and objects and leading to the 
same result. The Socialist movement originated very largely in an effort to 
secure to the workers the full product of their labor, and by llie same token 
to deprive the Idlers of their unearned part of tlie general natloiml product. 
It stands, then, for the nationalization of industries, for the collective owner- 
shiji of means of oiieratlng thos(> industries. 

The labor movement, it tippears very evidently from Mr. Oompers’s state¬ 
ment, stands likewise for an ever increasing share of tbe product to be given 
to the workers; for an ever docrea.sing share of the product to he left to (he 
nonworkers, and Mr. Gompers admitted that this process Inm no limitation 
and will not stop before the entire product of the work l.s turiieil over to the 
working class as a whole. Thas, you see, substantially and ultimately the 
two movements stand for the snnie thing. The distinction may be one of 
the degree of.consciousne.ss. The Socialists proceed upon a general social 
philosophy. They have thouglit out the tiling; they a.sk themselves where does 
It lead to; they have drawn their conclusions and formulated them in (he 
Socialist program. The trade-union movement, properly, as Mr. Gompi'rs 
himself stated, is not concerned much with elements of social philosophies. It 
works for practically the immediate ends, but those ends lead evealualiy to the 
same port There is akso no great merit in the distinction between political 
and economic functions. Economic functions—we name economic functions 
so because they are confined to smull scopes; the same fuiietion.s become polttt- 
cal functions when they are expended. The demand to abollsli child labor in 
a certain shop or a coniptexity of shops, or to introduce an elglit-hour work¬ 
day In a certain shop or in a number of shops. Is ecmiomic and considered so 
in Its functions. The same demands stated broadly for an entire industry or 
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nn entire division of tlie working class, and Iieing formulated by way of legal 
enactment, becomes political action. And it is Just bcciiuse the Socialists stand 
for the larger aspect of the movement or have It in view that the activity Is 
more political, and It is because the labor unions, while standing on the same 
basts, do not have the larger vision that they consider their activity primarily 
economic. As a matter of fact, as to the ultimate result, the two do not differ 
mucli from each otlier. I make tliat statement to avert the misunderstanding 
as to the attitude of the social movement and of the Socialist Party toward the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Wliat Mr. Hayes stated is not his individual view'; it is the view of tlie 
Socialist Party at large. Tlie Kociallst Party is absolutely committed to a 
policy of friendslilp to oi-ganlzod labor, and unequivocally recognizes the 
American Federation of Labor to-day as the main repre.sentatlve of organized 
labor. The little tilt I laid the jileasuro to have witli my friend Mr. Gompors 
W’as very largely individual and directed not against I lie American Faloratlon 
of Lalior.'tnit against certain conceptions and policies of the present leadership 
of the American Federation of Labor. Tlie attitude of the .Socialist Party to the 
American Federation of Laiior as sucli, as di.stinguished from its leadership, 
is absolutely friendly, and the criticism wliich is cliarged to me, directeil 
against Its present leadorsliip, is also of a purely friendly naturo. 

I will mention brielly these criticisms. In tlie first iilaco, tlie Soclali.sts be¬ 
lieve that the present managcnient or leadorsliip of the American Federation 
of Labor tail to recognize the drift and trend toward industrialism In organiza¬ 
tion. Now, mind you, we don’t say tliat the American Federalion of Lalior is 
not developing In tliat direction. It is. lint wliat we do say is that tlie de¬ 
velopment l.s not aided consciously liy Us leadin's, liecause tlie leaders fail to 
understand the importance of it. Tiie present leaders of tlie American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor fail to see that industrial conditions to-day are not wliai they 
were in ISSil wlien tiie present lederation or its predece.ssor was organized. 

Mr. Ooniiiers iilacidly told liere on tlie stand tliat tlie American Federation 
of Labor had originally adopted a plan and system of alisolute autonomy of 
trades and had rigidly udlierod to it. It it actually had, it ■would not lie a 
snliject for praise, but one for severe criticism, liecause iiidusirial (levclopment 
has not been still within the last .SO yeaivs, Indiislries to-day are more Inter¬ 
related, more interwoven, more organically connected than they were in 1881, 
and if the workers are to keep pace wllli liiem and be in a position to meet 
their employers In the higher orgiiiiizallon, they must organize aeeordin,gly. 
The example cited by Mr. Gompers, tlie Ht.ate or.gaiiiz.alions and Stale iinlononiy, 
and tlie Federal Government of Die United .Stales, does not apply at all. Tiiat 
is purely political. An industry can not be so separated from another 
clearly as one State may be separated gcograpliically and arbitrarily from 
nnoflior. Now, we recognize, lioMever, that the American Federation of Lalior 
Is tending toward very great indusirial organizations. We fully approve of 
tlie report wliicli Mr. Gonqiers offered in evidence here before tlie oommission 
and favors exiension of imliisfi-inllsm witliin llio American Federation of 
Lalior. Wo only wish that the loaders of Hie federation had been clear-sighted 
enougli to ,scc the tendency and to cooperate with it and help it along more 
actively. 

Another point of criticism, and mild criticism again that xve have is this, 
that the American Federation of I.abor does not seem to understand the sig¬ 
nificance of the agitation wlilcli lias assumed the name I. W. W., Industrial 
AVorkers of the Worlil, and here I want to make this statement: The Socialist 
Party has no synipalliy with the methods of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
none whatsoever. You have heard the testimony of the representatives. We 
regard their methods as absolutely ineffective, as childishly Inadequate. But 
the Industrial AVorkers of the AVorld mean more than 14,0<K1 men organized 
In Mr. St. .Tohn’s orgnniz.ation. It means a eertain now spirit in the American 
labor movement. It means Lawrence, it means Patersons. It means Little 
Palls, it means McKeesport Kock. It means this new plmse of the labor move¬ 
ment which has risen within the last few years. How are we to account for it? 
How does the American Federation of Labor account for It? It is not a mere 
Incident. There must be some cause underlying it. Now, the Socialists claim— 
what Is the cause? Nothing is produced without causes. The causes are 
briefly stated as follows: 

First, the machine Industry has made skilled labor a less and less Important 
factor, and nnsk^yed labor a more Important factor In this country. It has 
produced a different type of emigrants who have come here by millions, who 
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liave no right of citizenship, and wlio are unorganized; wlio are poor beyond 
description, and who have no means of civilized resistance or warfare. It has 
created a new class within the working class, and new conditions, and it has 
led to the spontaneous organized and frequent violent t)tithursts which we 
iiave designated by tite general name I. W. W. revolts. These revolts are 
not explaitied by tlie labor name I. W. \V. They represent a new jiliase In the 
labor movement, and the American Federation of Labor should have taken 
<'Ognizance of it, or the leadersidp should have taken <'ognizimc(' liy making 
more sirenuou.s efforts—they have made honest efforts, I admit—Imt more 
strenuous efforts to organize tb.ese men and to acclimatize lliem, and, if you 
want, to Americanize lliem and make them part and parcel of tlie .\merlcim 
laiior movement. 

On the question of polities Jlr. Hayes lias said a good deal, ami, in view of my 
limited time, I slinll not take It up, 

riiairman W.m.sii. You have two minutes. 

Mr. Hit.T.QriT. Tlien I shall say a few words on another sub,iect of criticism, 
and that is tlie relation of the American Federallon of Labor to the Civic 
Federation, Tlie Civic Federalion is an organization instituted liy employers 
for tlie purpose principally anil primarily of (leadening the aggressive spirit 
of Ihe American liiiior movement, and we tliiiik It is succet'ding marvelously, 
yir. (lompcrs lias slated here llial tlie American Civic Federation 1ms no mem- 
lier.sliip and he is not a nienilier of it. .Since In' is to follow mo, I sliould like 
bun to answer tliese few questions: 

First, If tlie Xationiil (hvic Feili'ralioii iias no uK'mlier.ship, and anyone 
vlio liappens to come in has a Miice in tiie clioice of ollicers, would It lie per¬ 
missible, say, for me and ii liundred of my Socialist friends to go to llie next 
meeting and !iu\e a vot(‘ in tlie eiectkiu of otlicials? If ttiey were, wo might 
lie teinpted to try it. 

Second. If tiie Ann'riciin Civic Feileration has no menilK'rship, it has, pre- 
wimably, no dues. Tl niaiiiiains a labor otlice, II pays salaries to a secre¬ 
tary and a large staff of various workers. It has various departments. It 
spend.s very large sums of money. One of tin' failures of its activitii's is a 
eery la\i'h annual baiii|uel. I sliould like to know, Mr. (lonipers. bow that 
pioiKW cone s. Does Hie American I'h’deration of Labor eontrlliute any part 
to it, and !'■ it does not, wlio docs? ,\nd if it is all conlnlinled liy oui- Capi- 
liillsts iinil friends in Hie NilHoiial Civic Federation I sliould like Mr. (ioinpers 
to say wlietlier, in his opinion, sin li contrililitlons are made solely and .single- 
iiiindedly for tlie lieiK'til of Hie worki'rs. 

Cliairmiiii tVAi.sii, Call your next wltniKs, Mr. ''I'liompson. 

TESTIMONr OF MR, VINCENT ST. JOHN—Recalled. 

Cliairm.an AVvn.sit. If thi're is any statement .you would like to volunteer In 
your relnittal of wliat lias Ikhui said by anyone else, or any fnrllier expliinatlon 
Hull you desire to make in tin' time liniil, I lieiieve you heard it. 

Mr. St. .Iotin. Well, Mr. Cliairman, I do not care to tiiiie up any time In 
making a statement, in order to iimiilify iinytliiiig Hint I have said. All I care 
to do 111 this time is simply to offer to Hie coniiiii.ssion this printed matter here 
for your use. If you want it—pamplilets and llteriiture and a stenographic 
report which was promised you by Mr. Kttor, and otlier matters. 

(Mr. St. John at this point submitied tlie following printed matter: “Songs 
to Fan the Flames of Discontent,” published by The Industrial Worker, 
Spokane, Wusli,; “ Eleven Blind I.eaders, or ‘ Practical Socialism ’ and ‘ llevolu- 
tionnry Tactics,’ ” by B, H. William,s, publisher. Press of the I. W’. W, Publish¬ 
ing Bureau, Now On.stle, Pa,; “On the Firing Line,” published by The Indu.s- 
trla! Worker, Spokane, Wash.; “Appeal to Wage Workers, Men and W’oinen,” 
liy E. S. Nelson, published by 1. W. W. Publishing Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio; 
" The Trial of a New Society,” by .Tusttis Eliert, pulilisbed liy I, W. W. Publl.sb- 
Ing Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio; “'Twenty-four Cartoons of Mr. Block,” liy Ernest 
l!ielH>, published by Block Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; “The Farm Laborer 
and the City Worker, a Message to Both,” by Edward McDonald, published by 
I. W. W. Publishing Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio; “One Big Union In the Textile 
Industry,” by Ewald Itoettgen, published by I. W. W, Pnhiishing Bureau. Cleve¬ 
land. Ohio; “Getting Recognition, What It Means to a Union,” by A. M. Rtlrton, 
published by I. W. W. Publishing Bureau, Cleveland, Olilo; “Union Scabs and 
Others,” by Oscar Amerlnger, inibllshed by I. W. W. Pultllshing Bureau, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio; “Two Kinds of Unionism.” by Edward Hammond, publlslied by I. 
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W. W. Publishing Rureau, ClevolanJ, Ohio; “Political Parties atal the I. W. 
W.,” hy Vincent St. John, published by I. W. W. Publishing Rureau, Cleveland, 
Ohio; “Is the I. W. W. Anti-Political?” by Justus Ebert, published by I. W. W. 
Publislilng Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio; “Industrial Unionism, the Road to Free¬ 
dom,” by Joseph J. Ettor, and “ Stenographic Report of the Eighth Annual 
Convention of the Indu.strlal Workers of the World, Chicago, Ill., September 
ir>-29, 1913,” published by the I, W. W. Publishing Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio.) 

Chalrrnan Wai,sh. They speak for themselves? 

Mr. St. John. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Very much obliged to you. Thank you. Now, then, I 
would like to divide this time that Is left here between Mr. Illllquit and Mr. 
Oomi)ers and. Inasmuch n.s Mr. Goiniier.s has the close of the debate, Mr. Hlll- 
qult n)ay resume the stand, and, after he is througli, Mr. Oarretson is very 
anxious to ask him a question. Now, you have consumed 20 minutes already, 
and the 20 minutes left hy Mr. St. John’.s r<‘tlrement will be divided between 
you, so that you may have 10 minutes more and then Mr. Goimters will have 
30 raintiies instead of 20. 

Mr. Hillquit. I should, of course. If the commission would not object to it, 
like to have a chance of using those 10 minutes after 1 have heard Mr. Gompers. 
There may be some questions to which I would like to reply. 

Chairmqn W.h..sh. There njay he some criticism of that, because the com¬ 
mittee on public liearings fixed the debate in this way, and I would not like to 
interfere. 

Mr. niLi.qriT. Very well I uill answer que.stlons. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. MOREIS HILLOUIT—Eecalled. 

Commi.ssioncr Gauketson. There Ims boon one i)oinl (hat has not been brought 
out here at all from the standpoint of tlie Socialists that 1 would like ex’presslon 
on. What is the attiinde of the ,Socialists—you can answer tliat either as a 
party or individual, because it is one you may have made no declaration upon, 
your party. Toward the means of economizing Industrial waste caused by 
strikes, do you look on the Erdman Act—I am citing the only Federal 
enactment—as a desirable means of settlement of lidtor difficulties? 

Mr. Hh-lquit. The Socialist Party has not expressed Itself on this subject, 
ns you state. The Socialist Party on the wliole regards a strike as a necessary 
and Inevitable evil—an evil inherent in the present system and which no 
amount of legislation can curb or change. In other words, we believe that 
there is a ea.se wliere lliey would agree with Mr. Gomper.s and say “Beware 
of the Greeks bearing gifts,” if tlie legislature were to enact or offer to enact 
any measure tending lo prevent strikt>s and offering anotlier method of settle¬ 
ment, for wliat it niiglit mean would he tliat whereas the workers in well 
organized industries to-day liave that last r(‘sort, the strike, by which they 
may enforce the demands, sucli vveaixin may be taken away from them by 
legislative enactment. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. You are aware of the origin of the Erdman Act? 

Mr. UiLi.QurT. Not well. 

Oomnil.ssioner Caiibetson. I will say liore that the Erdman Act was pas.sed 
to its original adoption largely by tlie railway organizations? 

Mr. Hrr.i.qt'iT. Yes. 

Corami.sslouer Gakrktson. Now, you are familiar—btit do you regard a purely 
voluntary settlement as repreisented by that act as a desirable agency for the 
minimizing—bearing in mind your views ns expresseii with regard to the 
strike Ls exactly my own—^but do you recognize It is desirable to minimize the 
times when It lieeomes an absolute necessity? 

Mr. HiLijjfiT. Yea; If it can be done without sacrifice to the workers. 

Commissioner Gaiuiet 80 ,n, Or without iiressnre? 

Mr. Hixlqutt. Without pressure and witliout sacrifice of tlie interests of 
the workers. I would, of course, prefer, as a rule, to avoid strikes rather than 
to Incur strikes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You are also familiar with the successor of the 
Erdman Act, tlie Newlands Act? 

Mr. Hillquit. In a general way. 

Coramisslmier Gabketson. Are you familiar with the terms that led up to 
Its adoption? 

Mr. Hin^urr. I am not 
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Commisgloner Gaebktson. Its passage? 

Mr. HiLLijiiiT. I am uol. 

Commissioner Gakbetsok. You don’t know what function (he Civic Federa¬ 
tion [terfonued in that. 

Mr. Hili-Quit. I do not 

Commissioner Garbetson. I am not on llie nitness stand. 

Mr. HiLiXiUtT. No. But there is only one point, Mr. GarrcUon, in wldch 
again I wouhl like to quote my friend Gompers with rereience to the Civic 
I'’ederatlon. I would say “ Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts.” 

Commissioner O’CofsNELi.. In the closing paragrapli of luatructions on wlilcli 
this commission is created it reads; “I'lie commission shall seek to discover 
Ilie underlying cau.se of dissatisfaction in the induslriai situation and reporl 
its conclusions.” If you were a meralier of tills commission, what would you 
recommend, in your opinion, the industrial condition of unrest, ilie cause for it? 

Air. IIii.LQUiT. That would he an exceedingly easy task for me. I think I he 
national platform of the Socialist Party givi's both a statement of the causes 
and the ultimate remedy and the immediate remedy apjdleahle to It to-day. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.t.. What would he the Immediate remedy? 

Mr. Hii.LQUir. 'The immediate remedy wouhl he the adoption of these various 
pilanks in the platform of the Socialist I’arty which I yesterday laid the pleas¬ 
ure of reading to Mr. Gompers, and which he gave assent In practically all 
cases. That would he the immediate measure. 

Commis.sionor O’Connei.l. What would you assign as the cause of industrial 
unrest? 

Air. Hit-lquit. Private ownership of the tools of the iiroduction of the things 
which all men need to .sustain tlieir livi's. 

Clminnan Wai.sii. New, I Imve a cmiple of questions I am going to sub¬ 
mit to you and a.sk you if you will give lliem some sort of amswor in writing. 

Mr. IIii i.qTTT. Yes, sir. 

Ghulrman Wai.sh. We will give it whatever pulilieation wo can, Init I will 
ask you to give it some thouglit, ami I will ask you to hand it in. in uildltioa 
to tlie interests of the capiinlists and tlie workers, tending to range them In 
opposition to each other, is tiiere not a sense of justice existing in some nnuds 
that 1 edine them to mt witliout regard lo elass interests; and, .second, Is—are 
tliere miv prominent eapllalists in (lie Socialist Party? 

Air. Uir.LQurr. Ye.s; I lie answer to hotli is ‘‘ Ye.s.” It docs not require study, 
tlmi, liecausc I have Imd it asked several times. 

Clmirmau Wai.sii. Very well; tliat is all, then. 

TESTIMONY OP MR, SAMUEL GOMPERS—Recalled. 

Ghalrmnn W.u..sii. I know you lieard tlie iinnounccment hero, but Mr. O'Con¬ 
nell had one question tliat he told me lie desired to ask you to .straighten out 
wliat miglit liave been a nilsunderstandiiig liere before you came in—a que.stion 
tliat was asked liy Coiumissloiier O’Oonuell. Air. Thompson asked Air. Hayes, 
wlio wais on tlie stand, as lo tlie position of tlie Socialist Party on tlie question 
of generul legislation in the matter of a general eight-hour workday, quoting you 
as saying that yon were opposed to tliat kind of legislation. I wa.s under the 
impression that you liad not been properly quoted, or tliat your position was 
misunderstood In the matter, 

Air. Gompeus. It is not unu.sual for me to be misrepresented and misquoted. 

Commissioner O’Conneel. Air. Gompers, I don’t mean to indicate that Com¬ 
missioner Thompson- 

Air, GoiiPEUs (Interrupting). I am not speaking of Commissioner Thompson. 
I am speaking of the general fact that whenever-- 

Commissioner O’Connell. In order that we may get tlie record straiglit on 
tliat- 

Air. Gompers (continuing). Whenever any utterance is made by me tliat may 
be a declaration of a principle or a purpose with which the Socialists differ, 
tliey have no hesitancy to misrepresent and misquote me. On tlie contrary, tho 
very emphasis w’hich I may give to any particular point will simply be distorted 
again in order that the misrepresentation may be continued. On this subject 
of an eight-hour law I liave said and have worked to the accomplishment of 
the thought for the eight-hour workday by law for all employi'cs of the Govern¬ 
ment, whether National, State, or municipal, and for all employees of contrac¬ 
tors or subcontractors who do Government work—an eight-hour day for all 
Government employees, because the Government is then the employer. The 
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eipht-hour dny for minors and for women workers. But I am opposed to the 
statutory lixinp; of the hours of labor for men, and gave the historic achieve¬ 
ments of tiie working people of the TJnlterl States, true only partially, but yet 
the aclilevcments secured by tlie workmen through their own initiative, through 
their own collective action, or by agreement with employers. Now, in the lim¬ 
ited time at my disposal, unless any further questions are asked me, I should 
like to take cognizance of some things th.at liave been said. First, the co.istruc- 
tlon placed by Mr. Hillqult upon the statement which I made in answer to one 
of his questions as to mernliershlp in the Civic Fcih ration. I omitted to Siiy 
“dues paid niemhcrslilp.” Answering Id.s question of tliis morning, I should say 
that the Nutlom.il Civic Feileratlon exists by tlie voluntary contributions of 
those who agree to contribute in furtherance of any thought or purpose that 
they may have in mind. 1 want to call your attention to tlie sludled effort of Mr. 
Hillqult to cidl that association the American Civic Federation, with the avowe<l 
effort frequently made and declared Iiy tlie Socialists, and as evidenced by his 
questions to me upon cross-exainlimtion, to confuse the name and the fact of 
tlie American Federation of Lalior with the National Civic Federation, and 
using the term ns Iho associates of Mr. Hillqult so frequently use—they often 
refer to the American Federation of I.nlnir liy tlie supposed title of tlie American 
Civic Feileratlon of I.nlior. Tlie ditlerence is between practice and pretense. 
Till' pussy-footed Socialist, Mr. Hillqult, before tins commission is not tlio same 
kind of Socialist before the world. 

It may not take a man five minutes to ask questions wlitcli it would take 
boiirs, and sometimes weeks, to answer. Tlie eliargc of eriiiiinalify agaiii.st au 
Individual may take montbs to disjirove. Tliat there may lie no question on this 
matter let me quote from Mr. Morris Hillquit, member of tlie executive com¬ 
mittee of tlie Socialist Party, one of its ablest aiid most sopliistleal exponents, 
and of liigli .standing in lids country. In tlio Mi'tropolltim Magazine for July, 
1912. be says: 

“Stated ill more concrete terms, the Socialist iirogriira requires the public or 
collective ownership and operation of tlie iirlncliial inslnimcnts and agencies 
for tlio production and distribution of woaltli. Tlie land, mines, railroads, 
.steamboats, telegrapli and telephone lines, nulls, factories, and modern machin¬ 
ery. This is ttie main program, and tlic ultimate aim of tlic vliole Socialist 
movement, the political creed of all Soclalisis. It is Ihe unfailing test of 
Socialist adherence, and admits of no limitation, oxtcusioii, or variation. Who¬ 
ever acceiits tins program is a Socialist; wlioever docs not, is not.” 

In fact, in all tliclr platforms, immediately following their so-called social- 
reform program, will appear tiic frank avowal quoted lielow, tiiis one being 
taken from the platform of the national Socialist conveiilioii in Indianapolis, 
ill Juno, 1912: 

“ Snell measures of relief as wo may be able to force from capitalism are 
but a preparation ol' the worlcers to seize tlie wliole powers of govcrrirnoiit in 
order iliat they may thereliy lay lioki of llie wliole system of socialized in¬ 
dustry and thus come to tlieir rightful iidieritance,” 

Jtr. Chairman, I have liere a numlier of quotations wliich I sliould like to 
liave incorporated as a part of my statement, wliicli I do not care at this time 
to read in my time. 

(Tinirman Walsh. Very good. Just give tliem to tlie slenogrnplier, and tiiey 
will be ideiilltied and put In as part of your slatement. 

(Tlie quotations referred to liy Mr. Gonqiers are from nil aiiiele by him pub¬ 
lished in the Metropolitan Magazine for .Inly, 1912, and are ns follows:) 

“TTmt tlie Socialist Party has no use for social reform was well stated by 
Kelr Hurdle at the recent annual conference of the Independent Labor Party 
of England, wliicli is the title of the Socialist Party in tlint country, when he 
declared: 

‘“The Independent Labor Party is not a reform organization. It I.s revolu¬ 
tionary in the fullest sense of the word. The party dots not exist to patch tip 
the existing order of society and make it a little more tolerable, but to over¬ 
throw the existing order and build up a socialist state.’ 

“ That they decided to throw off all pretense for reform and come out boldly 
for revolution is well shown by Charles Edward Russell, the Socialist candidate 
for governor of New York, in a political .speech made on Saturday evening, 
September 7, 1912. In referring at that time to the social reforms Included In 
the platform of the Progressive Party, he said that he wanted it distinctly 
understood thafcthey had no Interest in them. He added: 
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“ ‘ Some geatlemen In this campaign beiieve that two or throe fragments of 
tile Sociaiist program, with a few worn-out remeillai laws, will spike the So¬ 
cialist guns. Tiiey have jimmleil tiie iiack door of the S(M‘ifilist house, liave 
stolen half a dozen silver-plated spoons, and Ihink they have shut <lown the 
hous(>, an<l they forget that the Socialist Party Is not a party of i-eform, but 
of revolution.’ 

“To a reporter on the Kvenlng Sun, who asked Mr. Hus.sell If there were not 
Socialist Ideas In the Pro'tressive iilatform, he replied: 

“ ‘ Not a single one. Those who .say that there are don't know what the 
word “socialist” means. The Progr<‘sslve Parly Is Just as far from Socialism 
ns from Democracy. Their planks are mere iialllallves and nostrums, idle as 
the wind—not worth talking nhout.’ 

“The Appeal to Iteason, which has a circulation larger than all the other 
Socialist puhlications combined, in an editorial in the Issue of April 11), 11)13, 
tinder the head of ‘ t'onli.scate the industries,' says: 

“ MVe make no apology for advocating the conliscation of the Nation's indu.s- 
tries as soon as we have the jiower to conliscale them. 

“‘The rehels of ’7G conllscated the colonial jiossi'sslons and drove out King 
George and his vassals, who held the legal Idle to them. • 

‘“The Lincoln adnnm.strntlon conllscated the slave property of the southern 
slaveholders, and Ihis constllnles its crowning glory. 

“‘The railroads of this Nation hate plnndered the people without mercy 
ever .since tlie lir.st of tliem was cliartep'd. Tlic iieoiile linve paid for tlieiu over 
and over again, and now, wlien tlie people come to take possession of lliese 
railroads, wiiicli tliey iniilt and wiiicli in very truth lielong to llieiu, tliey would 
1)0 notliliig less tlian Idotic to turn over the Puldic Treasury to tlie private capi¬ 
talists, wliose claim to tlieui would not hoar for one instant tile scarchliglit 
of lionest ini|uiry, 

“‘So willi tlic tcicgrapli and Icli'plionc; so willi the steel mills and the coal 
mines; .so with the oil rellneries and the eotton mills. 

♦ * >h t K « 

“‘Of rourso, wo (’XjUM-t lo oonfiscnlo Oio N'lilioii’s for as wo 

Pball tlu' powor lo 10 i;;ilizo tnir nets IIh* snnio jis tin* eapitnllsls now do, wo 

can quite easily givo lo^al sanctaui to whalovor may l)o nocossary to sociiro the 
pouco, piMsittU’ily, and liappiuos.s of llio pooplo. 

♦ V 

“‘We would have no one under any nilslaken impression so far as our posi- 
liou on conri.scalion is concerned. We want the capilalisis themselves lo know 
that we are organizing to take from them the right and ])ower they have had 
since llie lieginning oC capitulisni lo lake from us ilic proceeds of our toll, 

“‘The Appeal lo Keason unfurls the Hag of ciuiliscntion and appeals to all the 
toilers of the Nation—in tlic nnlls and mines, on Ihc railroads and tlie farms— 
to rnily benoalli ils foids and liaston tlie day of tlicir deliverance,’ 

“To succeed in this program of conllscalioii, the Socialists neces.sarily con¬ 
clude that they must uiidcrinine 1h(> .Army and Na\,v, indeed, all (he agencies of 
law and order. Hence, they declare for (he disarmament of the armies and 
navies and the aliolition of Ihc State inilllia. so tli.al wiieii they gel ready to 
take over Ihis property they m.ay not lie met liy tlie defenders of law and order. 
'I'hat the Socialists fully realize (he seninis nainre of (hi'ir nndertalung, the 
following extract from a signed iirlicle by the Socialist Gongressman. Victor 
Berger, in Ids own paper, the Social Deinocralif Herald, of ,Tuly 31, 1900, will 
clearly show: 

“ ‘ In view of the idutocrath; lawmaking of (he present day, it Is easy to pre¬ 
dict that the safety and hope of this country will finally lie in one direction only, 
that of a violent and bloody revolution. 

“ ‘ Therefore, I say, each of tin* 000,000 Socialist voters and of the 2,000,000 
workmen wlio instlnetively Incline our way should, besides doing iimeli reading 
and still more thinking, nl.so have a good rifle and the necessary rounds of am¬ 
munition in his homo and be prepared to back up his ballot with his bullets if 
necessary.’ ” 

Mr. OosirERS. The idea of the suggestion of making more strenuous efforts to 
organize the unskilled workers—as a matter of fact, the American Federation 
of Labor, during the entire year, devotes more of Its time atid more of Its rev¬ 
enues, more of the efforts of Its ofiicers and organizers and representatives in the 
organization of the un.skllled workers than any other one thing. It Is physically 
impossible to give more strenuous efforts In any cause than are given by the 
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witness before this commission at this time, and who Is made the principal 
object of the attack by the Socialists here and elsewhere. There Is no man—I 
don’t care who he is—who works harder and more consistently and persistently 
in the efforts to organize the workers, in the effort to improve their eondltioh. 
In the effort to secure, to firmly rivet the rights to which the toilers of our 
country are entitled, and to suggest by one who is in the ranks of the Socialists, 
as- 

Mr. Hiixquit (interru])ting). Meaning me? 

Mr. Gompebs (continuing). That more strenuous efforts should be put fortli 
comes with ill ^ace, and, after uli, what is “skilled” and “unskilled” 7 It 
is all a matter of gradation. Tliei-e are some men who say that they work 
with their heads. My answer to that is, so do hogs. The matter of gifts and 
powers and responsibility entering into their work, they are requiretl in any 
field of human activity in wage labor. 'What would you call the ditch digger? 
A\ hat would you call the hod carrier—the lalmrer? Whnt would you call the 
conductor on a street railway? What would you call a street raiUvay motor- 
inaQ—ji niun who will aripiire the aliility to operate a ear in the course of 6 or 
8 or to hours, and is Intrusted after th.nt witli the operati()n of tlie car? The 
fact of tliu mutter is tliut for a long period of years tin! socialists liave luvd tlie 
open sesame to the people of Europe, who speak languages other than English, 
and the minds of tlie foreign-speaking workmen Imve l)eeu poisoue<l against 
the Anmriean Ewleratiou of T.ahor, and tliat, ns a consequenee, many of 11n> 
workmen coming from otlier countries in wliieli languages otlier than English 
Is stKiken eome liere wdth a mind prejudiced and poisoned against the American 
labor Tnovement, and they siart out wliat tliey regard ns their own. 

Now, before I get dwixw into this question, lot me say that I quite agree 
with Mr. Hayes’s statement that, after all, the quarrel is among us—our dis¬ 
pute is among us, tlie working iii'oplc—and we are tighliiig 11 out as best we 
know how. Men who are socialists lielong to the unions allllinled with the 
American Federation of T.ahor. Mr. Hayes is a memher of the International 
Typographical Union; and I think at least he will agree witli me in tliis, that 
in' tlie conventions of tlie International Typograpliical Union lie has as nmeh 
say as any other meinlier or delegate. In tlie convenlion.s of tlie American 
Federation of Labor he lias as free a throw to express his opinion as any 


other man. , . ,, , , . 

And I want to call your attention to tliis one fact, that during the period of 
preparation of the Iniornallonal 'r.vpograiiliical Union for Uie inaugural ion of 
the 8-hour workday, and tlie then possibility of a strike lieing iimugurnted for 
its aceomplishment, Mr. Max Hjiye.s, the socialist, was tactful enough to 
declare that socialist policy and socialist philosoiihy must not be intorjectisl 
into the trade-union movement, at least, during tlie period of that controversy. 
And I held with him and Inild wilh liim; hut where ids was a temporary 
limitation mine Is an absolute out'—tlu.t it is not necessary to Imrden man 
to make more difiicult the strenuous struggle of all America’s organized work- 
ers with the terrific enemies and powerful enemies of tlie employers. ^ 

The other point of difference particularly is, and I want to emphasize It, 
that the attempt, and llie eonsinnt attempt, of Socialist speakers and writers 
to belittle the achievements of tlie organized labor movement of America. 
The other is that, even tifier you increase wain's, it does you no material good; 
it does not do any material good; It is simply so mucli effort wasted. It is 
the effort of tlie Socialist Party to divert the altentiou of tlie American work¬ 
ing iieople from the immediate ms'd and from the immeiliate struggle to some¬ 
thing remote. If the worlung peojile of America can lie made to believe that 
thev can secure the relief tliat they neeil, the imiirovement wlilch la justly 
theirs, the freedom which they ought to liave. by casting a vote once every 
year wherefore ioiii in the unions engaged In tlie everyday struggle to Improve 
material conditions now? It is tlie difference between the man who preaches 
from the iiulplt that the working people are In the positions God ordaint^ 
nud that thev will have a better time In the sweet hy-and-by. And on the 
same hand the Socialists who paint a beautiful picture of a ftiture, alluring 
the workmen from tho immetliate struggles to the liopes for the future, it 
Is the idea of men l>eing (Uvorl(Hi from the Immediate striigjde and imnic* 
diate needs for the natural, rational development of the human race; and 
securing day by day and week by week and month by month and year by 
year a little to-day, a little to-morrow, adding, adding, gaining, gaining, mov¬ 
ing forwariS, every step in advance, and never taking one receding step except 
It be to plant the foot forward firmer than ever before. 
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I would not want any man to believe nor to so place onr movement as If we 
were satisfied. There Is not anything satisfying in what we have accom¬ 
plished. It Is gratifying, but simply whets our upi)eHte and desires and the 
alnm and aspirations for still better and better and still l)eUer things. 

My time Is running away from me, and there is so much to say when a man 
throws out suggestions and questions, and yet I can not help, but I must take 
cognizance of the statements or explanations which Mr. Hillquit made for Mr. 
Berger in voting to sustain the Preshlent's veto in the House of Ueprosenta- 
tives. 

You know that the Congress of the United Slates, using the nomenclature 
of Socialists, is a capitalistic concern. The Congres.s of the United States 
passed two mensures demanded by the American Federal ion of Uahor, and 
tliat is, first, for a better regulation of immigration Into the Unlttsl States; 
and, secondly, an appropriation bill In which was contained the demands made 
by the American Federation of I,abor. 

It was that approju'ial ions conlained In that hill shall not he used to prosecute 
men or women, or labor in their effort to raise wages, .shorten hours, or to 
improve their working conditions. I grant Unit that was not a fundamental 
law that would he so far-reaclilng, hut cajiitalist Congress jinssed it at the 
request of labor, and Mr. Vli'tor l!oi-g<‘r, the only Socialist Member of Congress, 
voted, first, against the projiosition itself, ami tlien, when tlie I’resident vetoed 
it, lie, as tile represen 1 alive of tills great party of labor, voted to smstaln a 
President in that veto; and let mo say, the idea of a mail of demoernlic teudoii- 
cies, mucli less a pronounced Socialist, to vote in favor of sustaining the veto 
of liny President upon any measure is contrary to Uie principles of democracy, 
for the preshleniiiil veto is nolliing more Ilian an liihi'i'iiauee of the exercise of 
the royal iirerognlhe. 

Commissioner O’Covvki.l. Wliat was llie second? 

Mr. (lOXiniiis. The other was the question of llie regulation of immigration—a 
bill passing the cainlabsl Congress, if yon please. 

Mr. llii.i.quiT. Yes; affecliiig iiiinilgration. 

Mr. OoMi'Kits. I did not iiilerrupl yon, much as I wanted lo. 

Cliairnmn Wai.sii. Yes; there must be no interruption from any source. 

Mr Gomi’kks. And iiiui li as you deserved it. 

The other bill, Mr. C’Coiineli, was llio bill to regulate tlie Iniinlgrutiori to the 
United Stales, w'liich every man realizes is necessary, no mutter wliat differ¬ 
ences there inny be as to llie degree of regulation and limitation; tliere Is a 
general agneiiieiit among tlie peoiile of the t'liiled Slates llmt some regulation 
and limitation is necessary other tlian tliat wliicli exists to-day. That hill 
passed tlie House of Uejii esentatives and the I'nlteil States Senate by over- 
whoiming majorities and tlien came to tiio I’residcnt, and the I’resident vetoed 
it, and Mr. Berger voted to sustain the veto and was one among tlie minority 
wliich failed to secure tlie two-thirds vote to pass over the President's veto, an 
action which siiould not only damn the man politically in ids own party but 
from every Democrat, in tlie brat sense of lliai term, and not in its party sense. 

I should say tliat we liave liiHin contending always—the American Federation 
of Labor—for the purpose of getting tlie workmen to organize amt to unite, to 
fraternize, nnd lo make a common cause as liest lliey can; to Iiave tlietr agree¬ 
ments terminated, as near as pos.sll)le, alioiil tlie same time, so that new joint 
agreements of one Industry or kindrwl trades miglit bo made under the best 
advantages and coiidillons with the employers. 

May I call attention again to the report of llio executive council to the Rocli- 
ester convention; to the que.stlon of Industrliil unionism, the report of the com¬ 
mittee upon Hint subject, the adoption of vvhlcli by the convention—submitted 
to Mr. Hillquit upon the witness stand—lie could express no dissent from It, and 
yet this morning says Hint w'e have not readied and are only reaching that goal 
from which he himself could find no dissent? 

In regard to the workmen’s coniiicusatlon hill, let me .say this: That there 
are now representatives of labor a-s commissioners on that commission, and 
since Mr. John Mitchell was apimlntcd a commissioner, a member of Hint cora- 
mlssloD, he has been stigmatized by tiie Socialist press and siieakers as a faker 
and a four-flusher ami a fraud upon the American workmen. Mr. James 
Lynch, the commissioner of the department of labor, formerly president of the 
International Typographical Union, has been denounced time and again as a 
faker, four-flusher, and fraud, ami all that sort of thing, an Imposter upon 
labor, a mlsleader. I,et the trade-union movement anywhere In the country 
nominate a labor man for any position, such as, for Instance, the board of 
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aldermen, the State legislature, for Congress of the States, and the 

Socialist I’arty will antagonize him. Why, Mr. Frank Buchanan, former 
president of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Union, a candidate for 
Congress in Chicago, 111., was antagonized by the Socialist Party. In the last 
election, running for reelection, Mr. Victor Berger came from Milwaukee, neg¬ 
lecting his own district, In order to defeat Frank Buclianan as a Member 
of Congress. That is the instance that comes to me just now. 

I am .simply thinking aloud. It Is not just one instance; there is no deviation 
from their cour.se. . As I say, it is tlic difference between the pretense made here 
and the practice wtiicli ol)(ains througliout. 

I remember, Mr. Cluiirnian, tlie (|ucslion tliat I did not answer, and which I 
desire to add, tlie categorical answer of yes or no. That la, in the establishment 
or inauguration of so-call<‘d big unions, one big union for labor. First, 
we had tlie National I.alior Union. It wins the tirst general organization of 
labor. Then tlie Rocliestcr convention of national labor unions. And I can 
recommend to every student, and particularly do 1 recommend to Mr. Ililliiuit, 
the reading of tlie declaration of purposes of tlie National Labor Union, which 
met at Uocliester, soinewliere in the sixties and lie will find that his declarations 
of immediate demands contained in tlie Socialist Party, immediate demand upon 
which he questioneil me yesterday, is more fully, ampler, and alder set forth than 
by tlie Socialist Party wlio purloined all this stuff from us. 

The Knights of I.abor, tiie Western Labor Union, the .American I.ahor Union, 
the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, and the Industrial Workers of the 
World—I have no right to make any cliolce as to wdiich is the better; I believe 
the statement of eacli of tlie representatives of the X. W. W. when they speak 
of the other I. AV. W. 

And now, as I said, Mr. Debs is engaged in a movement to destroy tlie Ameri¬ 
can Fi'deration of I.iilior; anil I am not misquoting him, I am not misrepresent¬ 
ing him—tliese are his direct words, and if you cared to, I sliould be very 
glad to submit tliem. 

Clialrmaii W.ssi.ii. Please sulimit tliem, iiecause, Mr. Gompers, you liaie Just 
three mimiles left. 

Mr. Go.Mimas. Tlien I want to refer to this one big union. There is not 
anything that could be more disastrous to the Inierosts of laiior than the estab- 
lisimient, if it could he estaldislied, of a so-called one lag union. There are 
differentiations in all human activities. Perlmps no lietter example might 
be cited than the Army on tlie liattlefield and in the prepartion for battle, and 
the organized labor movemenl on the imlustrial field. If you can Imagine in 
the Military Kstalilisliment of tliis or of any other country, instead of now 
having each coriis of men doing llieir particular work, knowing when that 
work is to be done and liow to do it, and eacli working or growing into the 
work with the other uiion the best accepted understanding of tlie purposes 
that the army is to acliieve. Purposes and tactics cliange, and they have 
changed now from what tliey were Id, 50, or ItKi years ago, and so has the 
labor movement, and yet it is organized scientifically upon the basis that each 
is to do a particular thing at a particular time, each nccomplisti tlioir work, 
and in their whole accomplishing tlieir great purposes. You can imagine what 
would occur if the infantrymen, the cavalrymen—the men and the horses were 
all tlirown in together. The worst thing wliich could occur to such an army 
would be to order a movement of any kind—to advance or to I'Otreat. The only 
safety for them would be to stand still forever and anon. And so it is with 
the labor movement. 

The labor movement is organized in a trade, in a calling, in an Industry, 
with its departments such as have already been established, the coalition of 
each with the other, hoping that the oilier is to do the best thing that can be 
done for the one sjiecliic puriiose of best protecting the men and the women of 
labor, the children of our time, to promote, to help them to promote their best 
interests now and for the future, neither treading upon the other, all trying 
as best they can in the light of their intelligence, in the light of their experi¬ 
ence, in the light of the plans formulated by themselves and those chosen to 
speak for them, a well ordered, rational, democratically governed movement of 
organized labor of America, will lead to the attainment—as it has already 
led to the attainment of the highest possible conditions of humanity, and the 
conscience that sliall demand ns well ns give to every human being the rights, 
and the liberties of the better civilization we now have—for which we are 
constantly teWllng and constantly striving. 

Chairman AVapsh. AVe are very much obliged to you, Mr. Gompers. 
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Mr. Tho.\ipson. There Is a question I would like to usk, which hus been pro¬ 
pounded by the audience. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. If It can be answered by yes or no, jiroceed. 

Mr. Thomp.son. This is a question handed In by some ineinbers of the 
audience. 

Mr. Gompers. Well, I don't know. I don’t know whether I have committed 
murder or not. 

Chairman Walsh. You can do the same as I suggested to Mr. Hlilquit about 
ids questions. Yo\i can answer it later. It you care to. 

Mr. OoMPEBs. Tile question can not be unsweretl by yes or no. I sliall be 
very glad to answer It, if the gentleman desires, at some other time. It can 
not be answered by yes or no. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tlie eoinniisslon will now stand adjourned until Monday 
morning at 10 o’clock, to meet lu're sliarply at tliat hour in this room. 

(At 12.1.'> o’clock p. in„ May 2.'), 1014, un adjournment was taken until Mon¬ 
day, May 23, 1014, at 10 o’clock a. ni.) 
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THE ARBITTUTION I'LAX. 


Chairman Walsh. The eommis.sion will please come to order. 

Mr. Thomp.son. I will eall Mr. Kidlitz. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What, is it, to-day, IMr. Tliompson? 

Mr. Thomi'sos. The heaiim; to-day, .Mr. Chairman, bOKina the Inilldlnf! trades 
of New York Cit.v, and the particular matter on for this day is tlie arliltratlon 
plan, the so-called New York arl>i(ra(ion ))lan in the tniildlnj,' trades, wldcli was 
in existeni.-e for a nnmiier of years. Tin' first witni'ss for tlie day is Mr. 
Eidlitz, wlto will siieak generally on tlie wliole sniijei'l. and more particularly 
with reference to tlie einiiloycrs’ views on the arliilration plan. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. OTTO M. EIDLITZ. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Mr. Eidlitz, I believe yon ti'stilied before tlio commission at 
'Wasliint.'ton? 

Mr. Eidutz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'I’HOMPSON. Cn the question of collective hargalnlnK? 

Mr. Lini.iTZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. I do not intend to cover tliat whole field in detail as I did 
then, hnt I would like from you now a tirii-f statement of wliat led to the forma¬ 
tion of the New York arliitnilion idan in the bnilding trades. Briefly state it, 
lileiise, for the purpose of fhi.s recoril. 

Mr. Eiiii.ttz. For a great many years, in tlie city of Netv York, the various 
departments of tlie building industry made agreements with their unions; that 
is, tlie pluniliers, the steiiiii fitters, the hrleklayers, carpenters, and so on down 
the line. It transpired that a lumilier of Inillx liliiai.s eiiiiio from tlie West who 
had perhaps new ideas ns to tlie value, limiiielully speaking, of what organlza- 
liim niiglit mean to an inteiiigent tiii.scriipuloiis leader. Tliey proeeeded to 
organize it very heanlifiil graft game in tlio oily of New York, and exacted 
tribute by calling strikes, and would release tlie job from the strike for a 
eonsiilern'tlon. They were notalily led iiy Sam I’nrks, of tlie housesmith and 
bridgemon’s union. The situation became so serious after a year or two that 
tlie eiiqiloyers decided tliat there was only one tiling that eould he done, and that 
was to unite, and iiy their nwn union offset this aggressive and graft situation. 
We did so. Olio tlimcsand Arms were united, a eonslltniion and hy-iaws drafted, 
and the whole project put In operation, tlie Bnilding Trades Employers’ Asso- 
eiatlon formed, and the whole projeet put in oiieratlon in about three weeks. 
Bonds were exacted from till the memliers, according to their importance in 
the Industry; a bonding committee formed to see that justice should be done to 
the small as well as tlio larger men. We ihen served notice on the organiza¬ 
tions that hereafter the conditions that had prevailed for the last two or three 
years must cease. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean by that the organization of the workingmen? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Yes, sir; tliat is to say, the Inaugurating of strikes for graft. 
At that time, if I reniemher rightly—this occurred In ItKifl—tliere liiid lieeii a 
strike of the material dealers—that Is, the teamsters who were supplying the 
dealers went on strike—and for some little time around Mny the work was 
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shut down all over the city. During this interval, ns I renicnilier it—I nm 
speaking now to tlic best of my nmiembrnnco—tliis situation was crystaillzed 
as I have related. A few years prior to this Blsliop Potter, wlio had been 
very deeply Interested In the relation between labor and capital, had asked a 
nunii)er of tlio men in tlio various departiaonts—various departments of en-' 
deavor—to draft a scheme of wliat they suggested.as to how to handle the 
problem between capital ami lal)or, and, among others, he also asked me to make 
a suggestion. The suggestion was made by myself, and it was Indorsed by tlie 
building trades emi)loyers’ association, and the' unions were notified tlmt be¬ 
fore the relations wonl(i be taken up witli them again iimt tliey would have to 
sul)scrlbe to this metlaid of settling trade disputes. In otlier words, the fine 
point of wliat lids motliod was was that iiefore a strike they must confer, the 
(luestioii must be investigateil. A delegate could not go ou the job and say to 
those who were there to pull the men off. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Mr. I-iidlitz, with reference to tlie bond that you say was 
exacted by the employers’ associalbm from its members, in a general way what 
was tlie nature and intent of that bond? 

Mr. Kiulitz. The nature and intent of that bond wa.s this: The thousand 
firms were divided into approximately 28 or 29 or ISO organizations, liaving a 
varying miunliersiilp, in some casra I lie meraberslilp took in very nearly all the 
einiiloyers in tills industry in tlie city of New York and in others it was only 
Iiartlal; and llie oliject of the bond was, first, the governing body of the build¬ 
ing trades employing association was vestisl in a taiard of governors and three 
rejiresentatlves from each of the uiiit.s comiiosing it. 

Mr. Thomfison. Have you got, Mr. Kidlltif, any literature giving the units 
composing Its organization? 

Mr. Kidijtz. Well, yes; I have it ns it exlstisl in 1907, when this was- 

Mr. I'lioMixsoN (iniernipfing). Now, was a copy of that book you have there 
filed with tlie commission at Wasliiiiglon? 

Mr. Kim.irz. Ye.s, .sir; Mr. IJallard lias a copy of It. 

Mr. 'I'lioMrsoN. I mean, and you also tiled one, did you not, with the com¬ 
mission at Wasldngton? 

Mr. ICiDi.iTZ. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Now, the tillo of it? 

Mr. Kim.iTz. Tins is simply Hie riamrt gotten out in 1910, entitled, “The 
Decisions of the General Aridtralion Hoard of Hie New York Building Trades 
Affecting Hie Jurisdiction of Hie Trade.” 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Kidlitz, does that Ixiok containing those decisions 
also contain an outline of your orgaiii/.ution, its alms, meiiiliersliip, and pur¬ 
poses? 

Mr. Ei&litz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. INa's it also state in there tlie nature and extent of this tiond 
and give an account of it? 

Mr. Einurz. State what? 

Mr. Thompson. This bond that you require. 

Mr. EH>i.i'r'/. I don't think so. But tlie nature of tlic bond—I was getting to 
that—tlie nature of the bend is that wlieii Hie board of governors Issueil an 
order, and an individual firm disregarded that order—after liearing before the 
grievance commlttei' the IkukI was forfeited. 

Mr. Thompson. For wliat auiomits were those bonds given? I understand 
they were for different amounts? 

Mr. Eidlitz. I think the lowest was $l)dO. 

Mr. Thompson. M’hat was the higiiest? 

Mr. F.inMTZ Welt, we iiad at one time one as lii,gli ns $2.5,000. Most of them 
ranged from $.500 to $2..500. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliar was the name of this association at that time? 

Mr. Bidijtz. Building Trades Employers’ Association. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that still In existence to-ilay? 

Mr. Eiolitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. During the life of that as,sooiation, were any of these em¬ 
ployers’ bonds forfeited? 

Mr. EiBiiTZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were any collections made on them? 

Mr. Erarjri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In what instances do you remember? Wliat firm or what 
employera«and In what trade, and. If any, the amount of forfeitures? 

Mr. EroiiTz. 'Well, 1 don’t remember that. There were about four or five. 
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Mr. Thompson. Wcro the oraiilojers, at the time the bond Is forfeited, 
eipeHe<l from the organization? 

&Ir. Eiuijtz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiroMPSON. Are, do you know, any of tliose employers back in the asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Eidlttz. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, there wa.s no provision in your organization by which 
n man would have to bo oxi)elled for good? 

Mr. Eiulitz. Ho would be cxpolletl, but ho could always have a hearing; but 
his coinhig hack, however, was absolutely depeniicnl on the wdl of the board of 
governors. Some of them were out for quite .some little time. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Eldlitz, have you any literature In connection wllh the 
enqiloying association, showing its forms, intents, and purimscs? 

Mr. i'hai.irz. No; hut I would he very glad to semi you such literature. 

Mr. Thompson. I would be very glad if you would do so after you laUnrn. 

Mr. Eiin.rrz. Yes, sir. 

(Note. I'amphlcts entitled “liuilding Tradc.s Emplo.vers’ A.ssociatlon,” “Con¬ 
stitution and ISy-haws of the Huihhng Tnnh's Employers’ A.ssociation,” and 
“To I he Employees of the Members of the I’.uilding ’I'raiU's Employers’ A.ssocla- 
tion,” all submitted in prinled form.) 

Mr. Tiiomi’.son. .Now. after the formation of your organization, how did you 
deal with the organizations of workingmen who violated your rules? 

Mr. Em: rrz. Well, we look up the (piestion right at that time, which perhaps 
would ex|ilaiii (he method. As I saiil, we served noliiT' on the' various unions 
of the Indu.slry that we would not do business with them again until they had 
signed an agreement agreeing to handle labor dis|)iiles on the basis that was 
(uillinid in tlii' iilan. Some of (he organiz.ations came in qidekly, and others, 
when we toiiiid llial they were niiwilliiig lo aceejit Ihe situation, we formed 
new unions, giving them the same Irade conditions, giving them the same wage, 
and sucremled, in the course of two years, in reorganizing every one of tho.se 2!) 
organizations, 

Mr. Tiio.vi esoN. IIuvi' yon a niemoranduin showing the 2!) organizations? 

Mr. Eim.riz. I can read them to you. Some of I hose orgiinlziUions saw the 
light and came in iiniekly; others took a longer time, hut some of them we had 
ver; '•oiisiderahh' tronhlo with, ami dual unions were fornnsl, anil for a time 
oxlsi's!; and liiially llie.v were all cleaned iij) and the trade became as one organi¬ 
zation. but all under (he plan. 

Mr. Thomt'son. 'rtioro were 20 of them, you say, that you had to form dual 
unions in? I would like to get the names of tlioso, if you can give them. 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Tiie Tiiason.s and builders’ association, who liad an agreement 
with their bricklayers and laborers; the hoisling assoeialion, that had an agree¬ 
ment with their hoisting employees; Ihe marhli'-industry employers’ association, 
who have an agn'ement with three orgaiiizalions—Ihe cutters and carvers, their 
shop hands, and their laborers; the electrical contraelor.s’ association, ttmt have 
an agreement vvilh the electricians and hcliicrs; the vvirework mamifaclnrers, 
who have had an agret'meid with the holsters; the house movers and sliovers, 
who have an agreement vvilh their employees; the omploycr.s’ a.s.soelatlon of 
architectural Iron workers; the rock and cement workers; the ormimciUal bronze 
and Iron workcr.s; the association of interior decorators and cabinetmakers; the 
tile grate and mantel assoeialion; the iiarqiicl flooring association; thi“ compo¬ 
sition roofers and waterproofers’ association; the as.socia’tion of roofers and 
sheet-inctid workers of (Jreafer New York; the Iron League of Architects and 
Erectors’ A.s.sociation; and the employing plasters’ a.ssociation. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Eldlitz, the names you are reading there are names of 
employers’ associations afliliateil with ymir body? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Y(“m; and, of course, they all have their agreement with us- 

Mr. Thomp.son (interrupting). Yes, sir; I understand that But In how 
many oases at that time did you have to form dual labor unions? You said 20, 
as I understand it? 

Mr. Eidi.ttz. Well, ns I remember—well, it was an appreciable amount, but 
I dont’ just exactly know how many. It occumsl in the case of the plasterers, 
and It occurred in the case of the carpenters. I believe it did in the case of the 
tile layers. I am going from memory now—and this is 11 years ago; although 
I was right In the midst of it. these things escape me, I should think probably 
5 or 6 or 7, however, out of the 29, or perhaps 10; less than a third. 

Mr. Thompson. In the dealings that the association had with the trade- 
unions since tiint time, in case of trouble with the union, have you also formed 
a dual union? 
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Mr. Eidlitz. We have. 

Jlr. Thompson. And Is that the policy of your association up to the present 
time? 

Mr. E 1 DI.ITZ. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean this; It is one of the means of warfare, If necessary? 

Mr. EiDLPrz. It is one of them. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, you have not abandoned It or repudiated it, or any¬ 
thing of that kind; hut it is still open to use? 

Mr. ErnniTz. Yes; it has not happened but, I think, more than twice .since 
1!X« and 1904. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard, Mr. Eldlitz, to the forfeiture of bonds that you 
have spoken about; did any of tlie eoinpaules resist tlie forfeiture, and If so, 
what was the ontcoine of tliat position? 

Mr. Kidlitz. Any of the comi)anips? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; that the.sc lanids were forfeited? 

Mr. Eini.irz. Well, tlie l)onds were exiutod from a lamding compan.v, and 
M’hen the forfeit was ordered by tlie l)oard of directors the bonding company 
had to make good. It was tlien sui)ject to tiglit afierwards. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did any of the firms light it afterwards 

Jlr. Eim.nz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What firm, do you know, or firms? 

Mr. Eiih.itz. Well, is that essenlial 

Mr. TnostPSON. Well, I think- that I would like to have you answer, Mr, 
Eldlitz. 

Mr. Eidlttz, Well, if you don’t mind, I would rather not; of course that Ks a 
matter of record. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I will not press the point, 

Mr. Einnirz. Thank you. 

C'ommissioner O't.'oNNP.i i.. It can bo gotlen from the records, yfr. Eidlilz? 

Jir. Eidi.itz. Yes; and if you want tlios(> records there won't be any trouble 
in getting them from the secretary of the associiitlnn. That is all very care¬ 
fully kept. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, lirlolly as you can stale it, Mr. Eldlitz, what was the 
spocifio form of nrtiitratkm pro\ bled for in Hint agreement in Hie way yon .state? 

Mr. Eim.iTZ. Well, the cardinal difference between tlio operation undor the 
plan and the operation before the plan was that no representative of labor 
had a right to go on any work and stop work lieforo be lironglit the contentlou 
to the attention of the proper accredited tribunal who rvas handling this 
problem. 

Jtr. Thompson. And what was that tribunal, and bow was it maile up? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. That tribun,al, as it e.visted during Hie major part of the agree¬ 
ment, M-as composed of 12 men—(1 employers and 0 representatives of labor. 
The delegate—ttiey sat about three limes a week. The delegate wlio had the 
grievance against any employer brought this charge before tlie executive com¬ 
mittee—the executive couimitlee made the ruling. Now, if they found that the 
delegate’s contention was correct they issued an order which said that the 
executive committee finds that the arliitralion plan is not maintained on the 
jol), for instance, at Eigliteentli Street. Tlie moment tli.at order was l.ssued 
all the representatives of tlie Itnllding Trades Employers’ Association who were 
on that job were immediately notified of Hint order. Tlien Hie question was 
in Hie hands of the laliorites to do wtiat they wlsiied to do. 

In otlier words, the committee after investigation found that the delegate's 
representation that oonditlons contrary to tlie trade agreement were existing 
on tliat .1oh, and, that being the case, they were at litierty to handle it accord¬ 
ing to trade-union methods. Now, very often, it was straiglitened out; the mere 
fact of that ruling having been made, the secretary would enll up, In many cases 
it was an owner who we were not in direct relation wltli, ami the secretary 
would call up and advise the owner, tell them of the trouble liere, and in a vast 
majority of cases Hint was all that was necessary; tlie troiihle was cleared up 
■witliout any further strike or anytliing further, or any other effort. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Eidiitz, when you say that It was left to the 
lahorlte.s, to pursue tlielr usual or ordinary methods and settle the trouble, 
did your n.ssociatlon do anything itself to improve those conditions? 

Mr. Eiblitz. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. Did you enforce the order? 

Mr. ErDUTz.iWell, no. we did not, except so far ns it related—if it related 
to one of our own members, you see—it It retateit to one of our members, that 
member was notified to clean up his situation, that he was acting contrary to 
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liis trade agreement, see, and he would have to clean It up, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred it was cleared up. 

Mr. Thompson. Suppose he did not, then what further would your associa¬ 
tion do to him? 

Mr. Bidutz. If he did not clean it up, if he did not abide by his contract 
relation with his own trade, after being notified by the parent braly tliat he 
was in default, see, then, so fur as we were concerned, \\c took our hands off; 
but, you see, bo laid to comiily or else be would bo subject to forfeiture of bond 
1.S well because the coniinittee had found him wanting. 

Mr. Thomp-son. I!ut the limit of your activity was tlie forfeiting of Ihe bond, 
ns I take it, from what you said? You pursue no uggre.ssi\e warfare against 
that foreman? 

Mr. Eidutz. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you contribute- 

Mr. Eidutz (interrupting). Well, in (his way we do, at times, but, of course, 
some of tbeso ipiestions you know are very near, xery cio.se, and .'-ornetiiiK's 
you can go from a llagrant case to a bair-.splilting I'asc, don't you know. Now, 
then, when the man was founil guiity, if lie bad found it was one of llio.se near 
cases, ns I might term them, be liad a chance to come lietore tlie gi’bwance 
committee and exiilain liimself; that is, tiic gnexance comuiiUee of tlie Ituild- 
iiig 'I'rades Eiiiployers’ /tssix lalion; and if llicv found—in many cases this 
association foniid the tronlile (liat bad caused lids coniplaiid xvas all over— 
that all (be work xvas fiiiisbecl, don't you kiioxv, and I here was really no way 
of getling at it, and be xvonld bi' fined. 

Mr. Tho-mpson. To xxboin did (bat line go? 

Mr. Eiiili'iz. To the Hnilding 'l''rades Eiiiployers’ Association. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. In any fight (bat xvas going on In xvork under actual con¬ 
struction, did your association help finance the strike of the workers, if they 
struck? 

Mr. Eim.TTZ. Help to finance a strike of tlie xvorki rs? 

Mr. Thompson. Did you give any contributions in money to Ibe workers? 

Mr. Eiiini rz. No. 

Mr.'I'ltoMPSON. In case they struck on a joli, xxliero a iiian violated the 
ngrpeinei.‘? 

Mr, Eiir i rz No. 

Mr. Tho.xu'Son. In other xvords, as a matter of fact, your activity xvas prac¬ 
tically confined to milking a ruling notifying the mciiilicr of tliat mllng, for- 
ieltliig Ids liond, if necessary, and that is xvliat you did, and after tliat you took 
your liaiids off? 

Mr. Ejiinrrz. Y’es. 

Mr. Thomi'.son. And let- 

Mr. EiDLPrz. In oilier words, Imfore everyiiody xxas snliiect to llie xvbim of 
nny delegnte xvbo tlionglit be saxv a cliame to do soniolliirig, or xvlio might 
iia've lieen a new man on the road and very energetic iiiid xvant to make a dem- 
oiLstration, and lifter tlie plan xvas iniuigiiralecl, it liecanie necessary for him 
to firovo ills case before ids oxvn colleugiK's. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 tliiiik I niiilerstand (liat Now, furtlaw procoediiig with 
yonr plan of arbitration, you Imve tins coiiiniitlee of 12. ThxMi, in case they 
don't iigroe, xximt xvonld Imppoii (lion? 

Mr. Ehii.itz. In case tliat the coiniiiittei* of 12 could not agrx'c, tluni the matter 
xvas referred to tlie snpi'oine court, so to speak, xxdiicli xvas composed of 2 
ii'presentativcs of either sld<‘ of the entire industry; thnt is, it xvas a body of 
idiout 12(1 iiH'ii. 

Mr. Thompson. And (lie mattor xvas takpii up tliere? 

Mr. Ehii.itz. Tlio matter wa.s taken up tiiere. 

Mr. Thompson. Was it heard? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Was lieard, and a vote taken. 

Mr. Thompson. A vote taken. Was there any appeal from the order of (Imt 
body? 

Mr. Eidutz. No. 

Mr. Thompson. There was not? 

Mr. Eidlitz. No appeal from the order ol tlie general hoard. 

Mr. Thompson. In case the general lioarii deadlockeil, ttien what xvere the 
means of settling it, if any? 

Mr. Eidlitz. In case of a deadlock, why, of course, tlie subject—xve always 
were reaiiy to submit any question to arbitration xvlth an umpire. 

Mr. Tuompoon, And your rule.s and provisions did provide fur the final refer- 
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encc, after tills general committee, to a board of arbitration, did it not? 

Mr. Eioutz. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And sometimes that board with an even number, as I un¬ 
derstand it, two on each side? 

Mr. Kidlitz. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And it admits the Issue to vote to five with the addition of 
on umpire? 

Mr. E1UI.JTZ. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. To the four- 

Mr. I'liDLiiz. No; periiaps 1 don’t quite get you, but the general board was 
comjiosed of 120 men, 

Mr. Thompson. 1 understand. 

Mr. Eini.n'z. Two from eaeli side of the employers and employees, so that 
there wiu’e four representatives from tiie brick triiiie and four representatives 
from llie eariienters' trade on (‘iieii .side, and so all Hie way down the line. 

Mr. Thompson. AUr that you had a provision, as I understand, by which In 
case of a deadlock tliere tlie matter miglit go to arliitratlon? 

Mr. Eiiii.nz. If they so voted it could, but if lliere was a decision, that Is, 
if it had come to a vote, it could not be referred because a disgruntled party 
wanted to try It over again. 

ATr. Thompson. But in case it so happened to break lu tiie presentation of tlie 
mutter before lliis general body? 

Mr. Eim.m. Yes. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Then tlie matter vva.s taken up for a vote on tlie apiilioa- 
tion of one of Hie parlies to .send it to arbitration? 

Mr. Eini.rrz. Yes, 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien it would lie so sent, would it not? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. It would. Tliere never was, as I remember it at tlie present 
moment, at least we alwiivs vvcri> first and last in favor of arbitrating the 
question, and tlie only ixiiiit aliout i( was tiiut in iirbilrating trade questions 
it is a ratlior long-winded proixisitlon and sonievvliat cosll.v, and tliat is vvliy the 
labor side at times were a bit reluclant alioiil liavlng many questions tried by 
arbitration. 

Mr. Tuomp.son. Now, Mr. Eldlilz, vvlio generally composed Ibis arbitration 
board of four wlion it was only four? 

Mr. Eim.iTz. It was composed of two men, two employers and two laborltes, 
who were not interested in tlie particniiir suli,iect under discussion. In other 
words, if Uie scrap was between a plumlier niul a steam fitter, a plumher or a 
steam fitter employer or workman could not sit on Hint board, lint they bad tlie 
rigid to select nii.v one of lliose oilier 08 names on eillier side to act for tlicin. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is to say, each contestant bad the right, for instance- 

Mr. Tuomp.son. Tliat is to say, cacli contestant Imd tlie rigid, so far as the 
union was concerned—a union representative had the rigid to select the mail 
of his own elioosing? 

Mr. Eim.prz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Anyone of his own choosing? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Tlien, they were not confined necessarily to picic men vvlio 
wore not concerned in ttio controversy? 

Mr. Eidutz. They could pick whoever they wanted outside of tlieir own 
trade. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean outside of their own trade. 

Mr. Eiiii.iTz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat was true of the employers as well? 

Mr. UiULiTZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Eidlitz, in tlie following out of that work—tli(> 
vvorlc of your association—was it ever necessary to declare a lockout against 
any of the unions? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In tlie building trades in New York City? 

Mr. Eidi.itz, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If, so, when and where was It? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Well, the mo.st flagrant one was one that happened, I think, 
ttiree years ago—four years ago now nearly. 

ilr. Thompson. Wasn’t there a lockout declared in 1904 against the carpen¬ 
ters, ele«*rlcians, tile setters, mosaic work, and plumbers? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Yes, sir. That is going back. 1903 and 1904, that was really 
the war time of trying to bring the plan Into operation. 
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Mr. Thompson. But wasn't tlioro an ameiidiuent at that time? 

Mr. Kidutz. Yes, sir; there was. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Wasn’t there an nmeiKlinent of your arbitration plans in 
the yc'ar 11X14 as a result of tlie lockout declareil at tliat time? If so, what 
was the amendment? 

Mr. Kiolhz. I have not got a copy of the old plan here with me. 

Mr. Thompso.s. (Jenerally, what was the snhstancu of it, if you remember? 

Mr. KiDLirz. The main amendmenis were making the iilan more sfua-illc, 
arranging certain imdhod.s of voting, and amplifying it generally. The main fea¬ 
tures of it were left untouehtxl. 

Mr. Thomp.so.n. -Vnd tins book you have will show those amendments? 

Mr. Kiblitz. Shows tlie amended plan. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr, Kldlltz- 

Mr. Kim.rrz. I will lie very glad to smid you a copy of the original, too. 

Mr. T hompson. Were any nnions droppetl finin this nrhltratioii plan? 1 
will direct your attention more siieeitieally to tlie iron workers in liiiXS; uimI 
wily were tliey dropped? 

Mr. Kiiit.iTZ. Well, in 1006, the housesmtths and hndgemen had tieen making 
a greal deal of dillictilly, and in llXXi their national ollicers came here to New 
York and iiiaiignvabsl a warfare against llie tirm of Post & McPord, on the 
basis that Post Ik MiXJord were ilepemtents of tlie .Ymerican Itrldgi' Co,--ile|)eiid- 
eids oi actually were a part of the .Ymerican P.ridge (’o.—and us the American 
Bridge t.’o., in their iiridge work tlirouglioiil tlie country, had at that time 
decided tli.it tliey would not employ union men any more, iliey Imuiguraleil this 
warfare against I'ost & ilct.'ord. finding tliiit Post & .Mit’ord \\eia‘ a part of the 
Iiridge eonipany. Tlie evecntive commiltee of llie joint hoard, comtavasl of 
emplo.MTS and emiiloyid. tiai-k up tlie f|nes|ion with llie ollicials of tlie hoii.si>- 
smitlis and liridgeiiien. \Vi* made e\ery ellort to give tlicni jiositive proof tlint 
tliey were wrong in tlieir conlentioii. We olTertsl to sliow lliem tlie laioks of 
llie I’ost & Mcl'ord (to, and tlieir artides of iiU'or|iiira(ion, lint they refused to 
listen. ’I'liey said tliat, in us n in h a- I'ost & .McCord laid sold tlieir interi’st to 
the American P.ridge Co., that Iliey iMiisidered tliat iliey were a jiart of il, 
and tliey were not o|ien to conviction as to tlie contrary. 

Mr. niojirsos. .Mr. liidlitz, was lliere a contract at that time existing by 
wldcli t a union workisl witli Post & AlcCoril? 

Mr. Ei.iM'iz. Yes, sir, 

Mr Thompsox. Wi-re I’ost & McCord willing to carry out tliat coidract? 

Mr. lOiiii.iT?,. .Ylisoliitely; they liad lo. 

Mr. Thompson. Hus tlie ironworkers’ union, llie siriictural iroiiworker.s’ 
union, liceii iilliliated, liccn wltli your liody siiiee tliat lime? 

Mr. Eiblitz. No, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son <lr in agreement willi lliem, nitlier? 

Mr. Eiblitz. No, sir. 

Mr. ’I'lioMi'so.N. YY'lien did tlie arliitnition iilan lirenk down, Ylr, Kidlitz, 
and wlmt was tlie cause of il, if il did lireak down? 

Mr. Eiiilitz. In 1!)U) tlie steam litters sirnek for a raise of wages, anil their 
case was examined liy tlie exi'euiive isimmitti-e and referred to the suiireme 
court. I simply mention it that way so as to malte tlie two bodies clear in 
your mind—llie expression tlie suiirome cotiil. Tlie supreme court heard tlie 
case and ordereil the steam filters liack to work; tliat tlien ttie question would 
he taken up. Tliey did not go liack. Tliey ivero given a week. Another meet¬ 
ing was held and mtain tlie vole of lioih was auecessful, ami they ordereil them 
liack to work. Tliey did not go liack. 

Now. wireriever an (irganizalion does not oliey the demand of the supremi' 
court! tlien tliey are supixised to lie at llie iiierey, if .you wisli to put it tlial 
way, of ttie employers. In other words, tlie employers, after they liave had 
their day in court, the union has luid its day in court, dues not abide liy tlie 
decisliin of tlie executive conmiittis’, and the suiiri'iiie court, then the em¬ 
ployer has the oiitioii to iiroceed with ids work In any way tliat he six's lit, 
and the other organizations, union organizations, agree not to olistruet him. 
In tlie plans the unions as a wliolo guariintoed the faithful living up to the 
plan of each individual organization. See? And we guarantee the faithful 
living up of eacli individual emiiloyer or else something will liai>iieti. 

Now, wlien tlie organization, as an organization or a union, as a union de- 
cldeil that they would not abide by the decision vvtiich had been arrlveil at 
in the judicial manner, tlien they were left at the mercy of the employer, anil 
that was done by formal vote. It was done by formal vote in the case of the 
painters and in the case of the housesmitlis. 
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Mr. Thompson. .Aud In the ciise of the Ironworkers, too? 

Mr. lOiirt.iTz. Yes. Well, the Ironworkers are the hou.sesmlths. The house- 
Binlth.s and brhlKe workers—" Ironworkers ” is the general term, but house- 
smiths and brldgemen Is the ofliclal title. 

In this case the unions and the employers together Tote<l that the plan .should 
obtain and that any member of the Iron League or of the ornamental Iron 
masters’ association could man hhs work with whomever they pleased and none 
of the other 28 unions would lnterf(>re. That is, they would go on peaceably 
with their work and not try to obstruct the employer. Do you see? l!ut when 
It came to the steam fitters the unions refu.sed to pa.ss tlmt vote, namely, that 
the shop.s of the steam lilting employers are now open to wlioever tliey see tit 
to employ and we will not Interfere. See? They refused to pass that resolu¬ 
tion which was nece.ssary, and consequently the i)lan was inoperative. They 
had agreed to eitlier secure the prompt adlierence to the ruling Ity the default¬ 
ing union or else to allow tlie employer to proceed witli Ids work in the way 
that he .saw tit and wltliout hindrance on tlie part of the other members. Tliey 
would not do that. 

Mr. Thompson. Since tliat time, Mr. Kidlitz. lias there been any adjustment? 
And how has the adjustment been brought about? 

Mr. Kim.ira. Since that time the unions, recognixing that. Irrespective of 
anytldng else, the settlement of trade disputes or Jurisdictional disputes by 
arbitration, even though it might he slower, was tlie only feasible way of 
handling thal jirobleiii, that it could not he liaiidled by force; they decided to 
accept, and did accept, this volume of decisions, wliich lias nearly UK) mills, 
as I rememlier II—may he only .S.'i, I don’t remeiiiher exactly -hut the work of 
seven years is in there, and there was a lot of good effort, anil intelligent effort, 
too, on tlie Jiart of tliose wlio were iiandling tliat work. Tliey accepted that as 
their Itihle; they agreed that those decisions should maintain, irrespective of 
whatever relations existed between the building tnides associations and the 
unions of New York. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you carried on any specilic arldtrallon since that time? 

Mr. Miiit.irz. Yes, sir. 1 was gelling to that. The thing—it naturally would 
follow that, altliough this ellndmited. to a \ery large extent, the greatest ex¬ 
tent, many of tlie contentious questions tlmt liad been bothering the industry 
for a great many years; still as the liidnstry went on new points were bound 
to come up. And the melhod tiiat has since lieen employed is that the execu¬ 
tive committee, composed entirely of eiiqiloyers, is ready In meet at any time 
any of the representatives of lalior and have the grievances on the iiarticular 
Job or on the general question decided, and tliey thrash out tlio proposition. 

Mr. Thompson. Tiial is ns a matter of confereni-e? 

Mr. Eini.nz. As a matter of conference. It is not entirely by conference. 
Of course, liaving the ground work of this to go on, aud the experience on 
both sides of seven years of handling iirolnems by arbitration, it became a 
very different project, then, to proceed by conference to handle a thing in a 
similar wa.v. 

Mr. Thompson. Have yoti ever, afler the conference, or us a result of con¬ 
ference, taken up by arbilralloii any disputes? 

Jlr. Ehii.itz. Y’es, sir. Tliere is one peinling between tlie elevator contractors 
and eleclrichins at the pre.sent lime. There have been several. 

Mr. Thompson. Thai, then, Mr, lOidlltz, is in brief the story of arbitration 
ns it has worked and is working? 

Mr. KiDi.iTZ, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In the building trades in Now York City? 

Mr. Eiiiutz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr, Eldlitz, referring to the nature of the relations 
between tlie unions and the employers, a.s I understand it, in New York the 
various assoclalioiis of employers, like the master painters or the master car¬ 
penters, liave agreement witli tlie local unions? 

Mr. Ehii.itz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. .Are tliese agreements In any way carried out wdth the Inter¬ 
national ns parties to lliem? 

Mr. Erni.m. Many of tliem are. 

Mr. Thompson. Many of them are? 

Mr. Emi.m. Ye.s, sir. Most of them, I imagine. 

Mr. Thompson. Hut do .you deal more directly with the local unions rather 
than the Intermitlona.sf 

Mr. Eidlitz. Te.s, sit 
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Mr. Thompson. You do? , 

Mr. Fjidlitz. Yes, sir; In most oases. Tliere are some oases where tlie Inter¬ 
national plays quite a part, but in most oases, in every case, of course, the 
agreement is made directly witli tlie local unions. In some of tlie cases tlio 
International oflieers revis’e that agreement; I Imagine in many cases. 

Mr. Thompson. But, from the standpoint of your association and ttie mem¬ 
bership of your association, you look at the local union? 

Mr. Eidi-itz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. To be the responsible party? 

Mr. Kidi.itz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If I understand you- 

Mr. Eidpitz. Mr. Thompson is going to make It a case In New Y’ork wlicre 
we are trying to have home rule obtained, isn't that It? 

Mr. Thompson. It does obtain, doe.sn’t it? 

Mr. EinpiTZ. It does obtain to a very large extent, 

Mr. Thompson. I think that was your te.stimony in Washington. 

Mr. Eidlitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TttoMPsoN. Now, coming to tlie agreements, Mr. Eidlitz, tliat are made 
lietween the ttnions and llie associations who arc' a part of your larger associa- 
lioti. do they generally provide for the eni))lo.vmeid soh-ly li,\ the mastc'fs of the 
members of ttiat craft? TImt is, do the master em|)lo.vers generally agree that 
tliey will only employ members of tlie union in llieir iiarticular craft? 

■Mr. Eidi.itz. Absolutely. 

Mr. Thomp.son. And do tlie unions generally agree that they will only work 
for memliers of tlie masters’ association? 

Mr. Eim.rrz. No, sir. 

Mr. Tho.upson. 'They do not? 

Mr. Eii)i,itz. No, sir. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Do tlie agreements iiennlt getierally of the right of the union 
men to work lor any emplocer he sees lit? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. 'Tliey do? 

Mr. Eidt.itz. Yes, sir. And thi'y do. 

Mr. 'To impson. Do you know of any agreement now in existence In New 
York Cifj wliere the union agrees—the iiiemhersliip of tlie union, ratlii'r—Hie 
union agrees on bcdmlf of its membor.sliip tliat liiey will act solely for the 
employer? 

Mr. EiiiuTZ. I Hunk tliero is no such agreement in existence to-day. 'Tliero 
was. 

Mr. Thompson. 'Tliore was? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Thomp.son. 'There has been some litigation in New York City, lias Hierc 
not, over that? 

Mr. Eiin.iTz. That I don’t know. 

Mr, Tiio.mpson. Have any .salts ever lieeii lironglit in Nc'W York City, so far 
as you know, against Hie master car|ieiders’ assoc hilion Icy lirms outside of Hie 
city of New York who slanil ready to furidsli trim in this city? 

Mr. Eiuutz. Y'es, sir; I had forgotten thai. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Tliose suits, or many of Hieni, are they still in existence? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. I think that the suit was discontimied, 

Mr. Thompson. Were tliere several suits? Dr liail you lieeii advisc'dV 

Mr. Eidlitz. Well, this was all tlie same proposition. This was a suit hy a 
number of woodworking concerns in tlie West against all tlie master carpiuiters 
in lh« city of New York and Hie BrciHierhood of Carpenters Jointly to permit 
or to force them to allow tlieir product, made under entirely different condi¬ 
tions, to come into New York. In tlie agreeiiieiit of Hie earpeiiters tliey had a 
clause which said tliat tlie trim sliould be made under certain conditions, par- 
ficiilarly in ilaiihattaii and tlie Bronx, and Hie employers finally agreed to that 
condition, because there was a great deal of trouble litippening and a great many 
strikes and unpleasantness occurring, due to Hie fact tliat nonunion and clieap 
trim was being run in and put up by Hie carpenters, aiicl one union finding out 
that this man was doing tills, and the man who finaily hrouglit (he action had 
put up this illegal work, if you want to term it so, or contraiiand article, tliey 
came to an agreement tliat no ineiiilier of the association would liaiidle in Miin- 
battan or the Bronx that type of trim. 

Mr. Thompson. 'Then, again, according to your idea, that was solely for the 
purpose, as far as tlie employers were concerned, of saving theiusclves trouble? 
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Mr. Eidlitz. No, sir. It was solely because the union was causing strikes all 
tlie tiiue on ucciitint of It ami because the union wanted it. We did not want it. 

Mr. TTiomvson. You mean to say the manufacturers wanted to save them¬ 
selves trouble on their buildings? 

Mr. Efni-tiz. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That la, the erectors? 

Mr. Etdi.ttz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TTioMicsoN. So far as you know, and so far as any agreements which 
raeiuliers of your association liave v\ith the union, are outside contractors per¬ 
mitted to come into the city of New York and erect hudditigs? 

Mr. Eiui.itz. Absolutely. They are <loliig it all the time. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliey do it all the time? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, tliere is nothing, so fur as you know, In the agreement 
between the master Imihlera and the unions which seeks to restrict tlie eontraet- 
lug work in New York (hty on buildings to tlie contractors of this city? 

Mr, Eidlitz. Tliere are some trade.s, I tlunk, that put a fence around tlie city, 

Mr. Thompson. W'liat trades are those, if you know? 

Mr. Eidlitz. WTiy, I think to an extent it exi.sts in tlie stone trade and tlio 
marble trade. 

Mr Thompso.n. To wimt extent docs it exi.st in the stone trade? How does 
It evidence itself? 

Mr. Eidlitz. W'liy, lioeanse in the stone trade tliere is an agreement, prac¬ 
tically an agreement, tliat we will have all the stone that is used liere brought 
in in tlie rougli ami cut in tliis bailiwick here. In other words, we can not 
bring liidiami limestone cut and carved in Indiana and set it in New York. 

Mr. Thompson. Oan you bring Vermont marble into this city all dreSM'd and 
polished and sot it? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Well, that is practically stone. Exterior stone cutting; that 
conies under the same category. 

Mr. Thompson. The same ruling? 

Mr. Eidlitz. The .same niliiig, pi actieally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Ill what other hraneh of huildiiig material does that rule 
apply, if you know? 

.Mr. KiiiLiTz. 1 Uiiiik it only applies in tlie stone tnule and to a limited ex¬ 
tent tliiit you liave mentioned there in the carpenter trade. And 1 don’t know 
that it applies to-day in the carpenter tiaide. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Eidlitz, diieiLing your attention to Jurisilietional 
disputes, is tin* nietliod which you speak of, or luive spoUeu of, in connection 
with tile settlement of other dis|iutes uiiiihod to jiirisdictioiial iimtters'i 

Mr. Eiui.itz. It lias. Most of tlio.se ea.ses that have nut been adjudicated are 
jurisdictional trouldes. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Wliut liave you to say from your experience in tluit regard 
wltli reference to llie .settling of .iiirisdictiomd dLsiniles ni tlie Imilding trades 
In other imrts of the country? Do you believe it should he done liy loeal 
agreements in each resiiectixe city, or could it he done by a national body rep¬ 
resenting tlie employers and llie emiiloyis's? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Well, I think tliat Uie local conditions, Mr. Tliompsou, vary so 
largely in llie dillereut eilieS of tlie Union that it would he extremely ditlieidt 
to have a national iioanl, it you should term it so, oomiaiscd in a similar man¬ 
ner us tlie New York hoard was composed, to try tlie eases and arrive at a 
decision wlilch would bo fair in every eity of the country. Of course, you 
understand there are certain fundamental tilings wliioli go without saying, 
and whidi are very rarely, if ever, challenged unless you challenge the whole 
subject of open ami closed shops. And, naturally, it you go to Detroit or some 
of tliose otlier cities that are oiieratiiig under entirely different forms, or if 
you go to llostou, where there is a vi'i-y large percentage of opeii-stiop condi¬ 
tions, you call see at once tliat you can not discuss absolutely closeil-shop 
proposltlous to determine what sJiould happen in a city or a town that la 
operating under fundamentally different conditions. 

Furthermore, in the city of New York, ami I am talking now, of course, for 
the city of New York, many of the national unions, in certain of the trades at 
least, are largtdy deiiendeiit for their support and well-being upon the supiwrt 
they get from New York. It doe.s not apply to all of them, but it does apply to a 
number of them. And, consequently, in many instances, it is a case of the tail 
trying tofwag the dog, and the dog does not like It, and New York Is the dog. 
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Mr. Thompson. First looking at the principle of the matter where similar 
coiKlltioas exist as do in New York City, which I take it m>m what you say 
Is where there Is a closed-shop urrangeumit ? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, lietween the einployei'S and the unions? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wh.at objectio]|. Ls there to having the same kind of a de¬ 
cision made In a juri.sdictional di.spule in both classes or all classes? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Well, the only point about that, Mr. Thompson, Is that here in 
New York we siXH'ialize, even ix-rhaps a little more than they do In other 
places. Some of Uie things which would he eon.sidered without question as 
belonging to one trade or the other here would have what we might term a 
specialty and iloes that kind of work, and he wants his little part of that, and 
he does not want to he Interfered with by any general order. 

Mr. Thompson. Take tlie siieclalist, name any specific Instance where you 
think a siieciali.st could not he .iolned witli a larger body of laborers? 

Mr. Eidlitz. I do not say be could not be Joined. 

Mr. Thompson. Without seiiarating liim. 

Mr. EiiiLiTZ. 1 do not .say be could not lie joined. We have bad an example 
of that right here and now la the steam tillers’ trade. For liistauce, I will 
give yo nail example of wliat T mean. In most of the cities of this I'nloii, the 
smaller (.ties, llic plasterers and the lincklaym-s are together In one organiza¬ 
tion. If tliere is a little cement work to lie done In that jnrisdietion it Is 
done by a ineinlier of the hrlcUlnyers and plasteror.s' international union? See? 
Tht'y are all in the one bod.v. Now, when you come to the city of Nmv York 
you have the bricklayers m one Ixsly, you have the plasterers in another 
lu'lougiug to llic iiitcnmtioinil organization of pla.stcrcrs, and you have tlie 
cement mason in still another. Do you see? In the same way, for many years, 
the plumbers tind the steam litters were all ill one orguinzutiou. 

Mr. Thompkox. .lust ii moment. Taking that last. 

Mr. Eiui.iTz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tii(i.mpso.\. As I undi'rstnml you. the intormitioua! orgaulziition covers 
those tlirt'e tluiigs—tlie tiricklayers, plasterers, uiid tlie csiment men? 

Mr. Kiiii.n-/,. II does cover those three tilings iu tlie majority ot tlie smaller 
cities 1,1 the connlry. 

Mr. 'I' 1 IIMP.SOX. Y(‘s. 

Mr. Eiiipitz. lint wlien you g(‘t to the larger cities tlie Iirickluyer has his own 
orgimizatidii, the plasterer lias his own orgauizulion, and the cement man has 
his own organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Are these organizations ot the pln.sterers and the cement 
men ns dlstlngiiislusl from the bricklayers? 

Mr. Eiupitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. As a matler of fact, it is a iimlter of different localities? Are 
not tliey even in large cities nicmlK'rs of the Intcriuitioiml Union of lirtcklaycrsV 

Mr. Eidi.itz. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. They are not? 

Mr. Bhii.itz. No, sir. Tlicrc is an intornntionat organization of pl.aslorors. 
As I remember it, somewliere between twenty and thirty tliousoiid. Tliere Is 
an international nssociution of cement workers. Tliat Is what causes tlie trouliie 
where tliey specialize. 

Mr. Thomp.son. I want to go into that. Tliat is the foundation of tlie juris¬ 
dictional dispute in large cities, 1 lake It—tliat the plasterers, cement iiKui, 
and bricklayers can he memliers ot tlie same International union In the smaller 
cities. What is to prevent their Ixdng memlx-rs of the international union in 
the large cities, exci'pt larger ntiinliers? 

Mr. Eidlitz. There Is nothing to prevent It, except that there Is in existence 
25,000 members in (he organization who are liaving their own way and have 
their own sen.se ot importance aliout ttieir individual organizations, and who 
have their own craft that tliey are trying to protect, and they are going to 
scrap, make a very serious remon.strance liefore they will amalgamate with tin’ 
bricklayers. Wlietlier or iio tliat would uot ho the best thing to do Is not tlie 
point at Issue, as I take it. 

Mr. Thompson. There is nothing in the trade that would prevent them from 
amalgamating? That Is, In the work Itself? They do amalgamate In the 
smaller towns? 

Mr. Eidlitz. They do, except that there Is an understanding between the 
brieklaj’ers and the International Plasterers’ Union that whenever there shall 
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1)6 a certain niimb^ of plastererg in the bricklayers’ union and the work in the 
local enables them to be pretty <(>ntlmiously employe)! on plastering, that tlie 
bricklayers will not object If the plastererg of the bricklayers’ organization 
make an application to the International Plasterers’ Union to start a local of 
plasterers In that locality. In other words, what It means is that SO long as 
the work In the locality is small and a man can not continuously earn a liveli¬ 
hood at It, or there are only S or 4 or .5 who could be continuously employed, the 
bricklayers control the situation; but when It comes to a time where 12 or 15 
or 20 plasterers can be continuously employe)! In that locality, then the brick¬ 
layers will not Interfere with the plasterers making application to a national 
or International t'lasterers’ union for a local, and those men will leave the 
bricklayers to go into the plasterers. 

Mr. 'Thompson. If It wore possible to have the plasterers, even in large cities 
like New York, and the cement men a part of the bricklayers’ union—us I can 
well conceive that would be- 

Mr. Eidutz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tii))Mpson (omtlnulng). 'Would that help In the settlement of and a)l- 
Ju.stmont )if industrial disputes? 

Mr. Etdutz. I think it would. I think it Is fair to say—that is pr))bnbly 
axiomatic—that the fewer contestants for any deiairtment )>r work, naturally, 
the less chance of frlclion. 

Chairman Wai„stt. Mr. Lennon wants to ask you a fiuestion. 

Commissioner T,knn))n. Mr. EidlUz, y)iu .sp)ike in the op)'ning of your testl- 
3))ony of coinpensiitlon being pai)l and jam menti))ned the name of Mr. I’arks. I 
)lo not want to get into pprs)malitles, but I simply call jsnir attention to It. 
Who paid this compcnsatl)in, tlio contractors, the owners, or the union? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Well, it you can hell)‘ve what wo hear, all three; an)l tlum 
Borne. 

Commissioner Lennon. What was this compensation paid for? What was the 
object In view In paying this money? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Why. a strike would be inaugnraled on a Job and there did not 
seem to be any way It coiilil lie settled. For Instance, nonunion maliu'ial wonhl 
be brought to the job and pi>rhaps a large amount of it alhiweil to be instalhsl, 
ami all of a sudden Mr. Parks ))r his emissaries would stei> in ami say, “ 'Those 
skylights have got to come off.” 

Commissioner I.rtNNON. Who do you understand got this moni'y, the inilivhl- 
uals or the unions? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Well. I Imagine that was jirelty well confined to a small coterie. 
There was a little inshle cluh in the housesmitlis anil brhlgi'men’s union which— 
of course, I don’t know this of my own knowleilge, it is simply hearsay now— 
those funils went to that cluh; but I thinic Mr. Parks got the majority of it, 
and a very appreciable jiarf of it—he anil his direct lieutenants. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did the plan of arhilratlon which you originally were 
party to during it—di)l that put a stop to this system? 

Mr. Eidlitz. It put a atop to nine-tenths of it. I )lon't believe we can put a 
stop to the disposition of human nalure to he frail whim they get power behind 
Ihem, as long as you anil I are going to he on this world, altogether; hut you 
I'an check It; but you will not be able to eradicate it by a commission form of 
government or otherwise. 

Commissioner Lennon. So far ns your observation wont, wore there not 
iiislanees where contraclors were the Initiators In this graft system? 

Jlr. Eidlitz. Initiators? 

Coimnissioner Lennon. Yes; I don’t mean every contractor. I mean a con¬ 
tractor here and there. Woiihln’t he try to do anything? 

Mr. Eidlitz. To he pi'rfei'tly frank with you, I believe there is something in 
v»hat you say. I don’t ilouht it at nil, that there were some contractors who 
Mellborntely went to work anil speculated on the situation; bought the cheap 
stuff and Installed It, and then paid tribute to those who made that dicker 
heforehnnd. I don’t think that is at all beyond ttie bounds of possibility. Rot¬ 
ten on both sides. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Did this system, or whatever It may be called—or 
lack of system, wbich it really is—wbat effect did It have on the building opera¬ 
tions in the city of New York? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Why, the troubles were happening so fast and furious that we 
were on our beam ends for half the time. 

CommlssMher I.ennon. Well, I should have nddeil to that question, what 
effect—I mean, what effect did It have more upon the cost of buildings—the 
stoppage of building? 
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Mr. EipLiTz. It hampered it, naturally hampered the cost and put a premium 
on paresis, so far as the contractor and owner were concerned. 

Commissioner Ballakd. Are nonunion materials now penalized by the unions? 
Can a contractor bring In nonunion materials now and have them put In build¬ 
ings If he wishes? 

Mr. EinniTz. As a matter of fact, you will remember that most of tbe things 
that go into a building are manufactured umler nonunion conditlon.s—steel, 
brick, cement, lime—all those ingredients; all the piping of every description. 

Comndssioner I!ai,laed. So they cun and do bring in materials made by non¬ 
union manufacturers? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Absolutely. The thing is simply controlle<l, if you wlsli to call 
it so, or an attempt made to control it, in a very few of tlie trades. 

Commissioner Baclakd. How about the jilunibing supplies? Cun a contractor 
or individual buy plumbing from any plumber be wants and have It installed 
by union men, if be may select, or is tlie iilumliing trade a domlnuling trade 
so far as purchasing tlie goods is concerned? Is tliere an agreement lieUveen tlie 
manufai'turers of plumliers’ suiiplies and tlie smalli'r dealers in plumbers’ sup¬ 
plies that lliey won’t sell to anybody e.xcept certain union men or certain union 
uorker.s? 

Mr. Eim.ixz. No; I think not. 

(’oinmissioner Bai.i.auii. 1>o you bnppen- 

Mr. Eidt.itz (interrupting). I tidnk not. Tliere is on that a protective agree¬ 
ment between tlie nmnufactiiring lioiises of plutnblng lixlures and tlie licensed 
liliimbers of tlie city. I tidnk that obtains iiretly well (lirongliout llie whole 
country. Tliat is to say. tlie aierage individnai can nol go to a pluinlilng bouse 
and jHircim.se fixtures at llie same price lliat a idumber can. In otlier words, 
tliat is protection of wholesaler and ,|oliber. 

Commissioner Bai i.Aitu. Hi' could 'nol purebase them at all, eoiilil lie? 

Mr. Eim.ixz. Yes; he can iinreliase them. 

Coinmissiniier Bai.t.akii. Are tlie wages wliii'li tlie union men in Hie variiais 
Irinles in New' York receive tbe same as tliey n'eeive in oilier cities, or are (liey 
liiglier? 

.Mr. Kiui.i'i'z. Tliey are biglier, except, I lielicve, in San Francisco, 

<’on missioner ItAi.i.Aini. Woulil n cmilraclor liave a riglit to bring union men 
from lUiffalo or some western city into New York to do lids work, or .must lie 
deal wuli Ibe local unions? 

.Mr Eiiilitz. He can bring ins men from wiierc\er be likes. 

Ciiimiiissionor Bai.i.skd. 'i'lie contraelor inn? 

.Mr lOiDi.iTz. \ es; lie would liave to iiay Ibe New Yoric scale when be gels 
Hiem liere. 

Commissioner Bai.iaki). Would tlie union man liave to Join the local iinloii 
liere'r 

.Mr. J'iiiiinz. Tiiey iirolnddy would; tliey wamid have to take out their cards 
111 tbe loea! miioii, and- 

Commissioner Hallaui). And pay an iniliallon fee? 

.Mr. Eiiii.itz. IVell, I would not say tliat. 1 do not know what happen.s In 
all of them, but in most cases it is a very moderate fee. Ttiey lake out tlieir 
transfer cards from tbeir lioiiie local and turn ibem in in New York and pay 
a certain fee, $1.25, or sumettiing of llial sort, for the iirivllege of working iii 
this Jurisdiction. 

Commissioner Bat,t,ar|). I’lie orgiinlzation of employers came after ttie lalior 
unions were organized, didn’t tliey? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Yes. 

Commissioner Balpabd. Would tlie organization of employers take Into tlii i 
organization any and every employer wlio wished to come in in that trade? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. I think so; unless tliere is sonietinng very serums against llieiii. 

Commissioner Bat.i.ari). Tlien, you say Hie organization of employers exiiel,; 
rnemliers if tliey are guilty of pracHoes wldcli Hie organization itself does not* 
stand for? 

Mr. Eidi.itz, Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. Now, workingmen that have bo<‘n employed by yon 
and otlier contractors in the organization of contractors, Im.s tliere ever been 
any troulile from men who are Socialists or I. W. W. or any ottier of those 
variou.s Isms? 

Mr. Eidlitz. 'Well, there liave been some organlzation.s; there have been 
troubles which we might have ascribed to that spirit among Its membersliip. 
But I do not think that is a spirit that receives a great deal of consideration 
from real organized labor. 

38819—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-8T 
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Commissioner Ballabd. For Instance, If the employers sliouUl have some 
controversy with some union which sometimes occurs? 

Mr. Bidlitz. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballaed. Suiipo.se, for the sake of tlie ai'gument, that tills 
committee of 100 or T20 should decide against tlie local union, and the local 
union that was decided against ralgiit not accept it, and would they resort to 
any of this so-called sabotage, or would they say simply, “ Well, we submitted 
the matter to arbitration and got beat, and have got to abide by It until some¬ 
thing else comes up? ” 

Mr. Eim.iTZ. Well, they have Indulged somewhat In sabotage; they have In 
the fight. They have done some very disgraceful things, some of them, notably. 
In the housemen and bridgernen, In the way of dynamiting and crippling der¬ 
ricks, and so forth, lhat has happened. 

Commissioner Bm.i.aki). They have, perhaps, during the strike or the war¬ 
fare, but after the thing was over, would they still resort to saliotage? 

Mr. Kiulitz. No. 1 think the average union Is like the average Individual, 
Tliey might lo.se their temper in tlic heat of the light, but once it is .settled, all 
beta are off, and tliey go on together again. 

Commissioner Bali.akd. You say the employers’ association expel any mein- 
her wlio is guilty of sncli practices as tlie association would not stand for. 
Do you know of any cases where the unions have either exiielled—the local 
unions have oxpelleil local individuals from their order because they did prac¬ 
tices which the union claimed they would not .stand for? 

Mr. Eim.iTZ. I don't know of that of my own personal knowh'dge. I don't 
know it. I think It has happened. I think, from hearsay, I think it has liap- 
pened. I think there are certain men that they have discriminated against. 

Commissioner Bai.i.aui). TIuto Is no effort on the [lart of tlie employers' 
association to divide among themselves tlie cities, like New York, into ilis- 
tricts wlilch one employer or group of employers will take, and a certain se<'- 
tion anotlier group of employers, and another section .still anotlier? It has lieen 
claimed that that has been done. 

Mr. Eiw.nz. Tiiat is absolutely untrue .so far a.s the Building Trades Em¬ 
ployers’ Association is concerned. You want to remember that tliere are a 
great many builders or so-called builders outside of tlie Building Trades Em¬ 
ployers’ Association who may have all sorts of arrangements liiat we know 
nottiing of. Our association does not control the building industry of the city 
of .New York. It does control the labor situation, because wlieu we, as one 
unit, attack any individual organization, we are, as a rule, fairly well suii- 
portcd by those outside, but so far as any relations between employers are con¬ 
cerned, any swret work that it does, that is absolutely foreign. 

Commissioner Bali.abi). About wiint per cent of the number of old building 
contractors are In your assoidatlon now? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. That I could not tell you. 

Commissioner Bai,i.ahd. Do you know about? 

Mr. Eidlitz. 1 can’t, for Instance, tell you in one trade. I can tell you this: 
There are some trades wliere we control pretty well the reputable houses, so- 
called. Now, I don’t want by that to throw out any disparaging remarks. I 
don’t want you to consider that as a disparaging remark on the ones outside, 
except that the ones on tlie outside have not sei'ii fit to come in, nor to live up to 
the mandates. They want to play the game on their own hook. So I used it 
slniiily In that way. 

Commissioner Bai.t.-akd. Do you think you have a third of all of them in your 
association? 

Mr. Eidlitz. No; I should think not. Not of all of them. For Instance, I 
can cite you, ns far os the master plumbers are concerned, the master plumbers 
In New York number between four and five hundred. There are at least 450 
the Fifty-eighth Street organization, and we have about 40 of those. Now, 
con.scquently, we do not control the master plumbers’ association. But the 
houses who constitute this 40 may employ 50 per cent? or perhaps, even at 
times, 60 per cent of the union labor in the city. That is the point- 

Commissioner Ballard (Interrupting). I was going to ask yon what per 
cent do you think of all union labor Is employed by your organizations as com¬ 
pared with the rest? 

Mr. Bidlitz. It varies so in the different trades, Mr. Ballard, it would be 
absolutely impossible to give that in a general way. I would sa' probably—I 
don’t think ^t Is too much to say that at the present time there is probably more 
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brick laid by members outside of our association In the city of New York lliti'i 
inside. 

Commissioner Ballard. .Just one more point, now; now, back to this question 
of districting the city. As to whether your association or any of the olHcerS', 
of your association diyldes the city into dllfcrent districts, whether you would 
consider any member or any person who wotihl thus endeavor to control the 
work in a given district, whether yon would consider that against the spirit of 
your organization and any member would he disciplined who would do that? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Ye.s, sir; it Is right in the preamble of our constitution Unit 
that is prohibited. 

tiommissioncr Ballard. Well, Mr. Cliairman, that i.s all, I think, sir. 

Chairman WALsit. Have you something you wish to ask. Mr. Oarretson? 

Commi.ssioiier Gakreison’. I want to ask one question brought out or sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Ballard. Take this plumbers’ agreement. Mr. Eidlitz. It is piiielv 
as between the manufacturers of plumbers’ supply and contracting pluniliers, 
and has no relation wluiterer to tlie union question’' 

Mr. Eidlitz. No; none at all. 

('oniinissloiicr Garretson. It Is a trade agreement—that is, a eonimereial 
agreeinenft 

Mr. Eidlitz. A trade agreement between the employers and iiiiinuraelurers- - 
the wholesaldi-s and the .iohhers. 

Coniiiiissioner Garket.son. Tliiit is all. 

Chairman Waisii. Any others who wish to ask questioiis'i 

Commlssioiier tl'CoNNKLi,. Yes. 

Chiiiriiian Walsh. .Mr. O'Connell would like to ask you sometlilng, Mr. Eidlllz. 

Commissioner O’Co.n.nell. In the orgiiniziitloii of these iliiiil unions that have 
been formisl by your asseeiidion. were they I’ormed by men employed in I lie 
place of tile men wlio had gone out on a strike or were they formed liy men wiio 
were former members of the organization? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Why, some of both, Mr. O’Connell. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Who organized them, or with whom would iliey 
allillnte? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Why, eventually, they are alllliiited with their liitermitionals of 
that trade. Sometimes it took .some time to do it. Sometimes It was a inaller of 
two yei 1 ' or thrw years.. We liad a condition here where we had an oigaiii- 
ziitlon 01 plasterers for about three years that worked only for the meniheri 
of our association; and there was another orgiinization of plasterers, the rem¬ 
nant of the original plasterers that we were fighting, that wois working up in 
llarlem, and otiier places—about 500 strong; and the other union was alioiit 
E.aOO strong, working for u.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, until such time as they did beeome iilhliatel 
with an international union they were purely loeiil, of course? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And they were largely, then, in the donilniitioii of 
your assoelutlon, having no general head? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Oh, I ilon’t think so. You see, there lias never been any alloiiqil 
on—I don’t think you can talk about domiiuition, Mr. O’Connell, unless tliere i.s 
an attempt to get men to give you sonielliing tlmt the iiiiioii did not give )ou 
and for less money. Now, there has never been any fight, so far us the New 
Y'ork contruetors linve been concerned, about trying to change any condiliiMis-- 
at least, that is a minor point. There have been a few In one or two cases 
where before they would agree to resume work on the old basis there were 
certain abuses that had crept In which were eliminated. But In most oases 
wliere you talk about the light was between the unions and nominions, and be¬ 
cause of the employer apparently having the upper hand was willing to make a 
sacriflee, and In purchasing his labor for less money than he would prior to 
the fight. Now, we have always gone on the basis that we want to do business 
with union men; but they have got to play fair with us or we will make them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have a particular way, though, In which you 
wanted them to play? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Wanted them to play simply fair and live up to the trade 
agreement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would not treat with them unless they were 
part of the trade agreement witli you? 

Mr. Eidlitz. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, you say if they did not become parties to 
that agreement, you would organize a dual union? 
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Mr. Bidlitz. Oli, that happened 10 years ago or 11. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But I am taiking about- 

Mr. Bidlitz (Interrupting). The only thing, sir, Is—I think you are trying to 
give a coloring to this discussion, which is hardly lair. Still, that is your priv¬ 
ilege. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You .say you are heartily In favor of dealing with 
the unions and treating with them. You do treat with them and make no 
other agreements where there Is recourse to unions? 

Mr. Kini.rrz. Yes; I am in favor of it. 

Commissioner O'Conm.i.i,. Tliut Is your Impression or the general opinion 
of your association, is il, l)e<'ause they are making the contract with them? 

Mr. Eiulitz. And tiiere is a reason for it. 

Commissioner O'Conneli,. Have you any idea what percentage of the build¬ 
ing-trade workmen in New York are working umlor contract? 

Mr. Bidlitz. Why, I sliould say, sir, tliat there are some nonunionists in every 
one of the trades. But I should doubt—it varies in percentages according to 
the different trades. But I should lliink that .New York was probably 90 
per cent organized, when you leave out tlio housesmiths and the painters. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This commission is instructed under the law to 
ascertain the underlying causes for industrial unrest and to make some recom- 
memlafions, and so forth. Have you given any fliouglit, Mr. Bidlitz, to wiiat 
would be an ideal plan, or something to be reconunended to Congress to relieve 
in a general way the condition of unrest and of avoiding strikes and lockouts 
and those things that cause friction? 

Mr. Bidlitz. Well, I think in the industrial relations something in general 
on—not necessarily Identical—but along the lines of tills plan we have had in 
operation as it has worked out, I think, more advantageously than any plan 
of that kind that I have seen yet, becau.se it ha.s crystallized many of tlie.se 
disputes and removed tliem from tlie arena of tlie war. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you laid any long drawn-out contest as to 
agreements in tlie association with employees wliereln the iiiiestioii of trades 
has not been settled for some time and you finally could not settle it under 
your plan? 

Mr. Bidlitz. Well, I think if you eliminate the question of wages, I think we 
liave been fairly successlul in 99 per cent of tlie oase.s tliat came under it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But tlie jilaii itself does not appear as limil. In 
otlier words, tiiere is no tliird person or odd luimlier of jiersoiis in it. 

Mr. Bidlitz. Well, in many cases it doi's provide for an arbitrator in one of 
these' points of contest. Several of tliem liavo gone to an umpire for final 
decision, everybody conferring, and it lias been pul up to tlie umpire. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnei.l. 'I'lie proposition itself doc.s not make that aliso- 
lutely essential, ttiougb; tliat is, for iiuitiml agreement, if one is submitted to 
arbitration? 

Mr. Bidlitz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. So, if yon should lock horns, to use that term, 
and nobody, would agree, tlien the trouble would stand- 

Mr. Bidlitz (Interrupting). Well, of course, If a man don’t want to play, 
you can’t make him play. Tlie only tiling to say is, “ If you don’t play, we are 
not going to give in on tills proposition unless yon want to try It out in a fair 
way, and we are perfectly willing to try it that way and to agree on an umpire. 
Now’, if you don’t, if you go out and make any attempt to work, we are going 
to get you, and tliat is all.” By getting him we mean tliat lie Is not going to 
work for this Building Trades Employers’ Association it we can help it, and 
so far we liave stopped it. Tliat is wliy I have said all tlie way through that 
tlie relation between employer and employee, both sides want to be thoroughly 
organized, and every act of one toward tlie oilier wants to be tinged with 
apprehension. Now, you have got tliat, and that is the whole secret of the 
relation between employer and emplo.vee, so fur as I have been able to say 
after 80 years of observation of it. 

Now, that ottier question you askeil there, sir. I would like to say this: 
I do consider tliat so far as public carriers are concerned, wliere there is a 
difference between tlieir employers and employees on n public carrier, public 
transportation, public utilities, that there onglit to be a tribunal with com¬ 
pulsory powers to settle it, because of the loss to the Innocent participator in 
tlie trouble, which la so infinitely greater than it is in any industrial dispute. 
So far as the Industrial dispute is concerned, I have come to the conclusion 
that it wouTO be a wonderful and an admirable thing to have an outside court 
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or ooramlttee appointed wlio would be voluntarily called upon In case of 
Industrial disputes, and could be- 

Commissioner O’Conneix (Interrupting). You go so far as public trans¬ 
portation In that line, and after that you are not In favor of compulsory 
arbitration? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. But you would not go all the way? 

Mr. Eidutz. How is that? 

('ommissioiier U'Connkll, All down the line? 

Mr. Eiulitz. No. I say In Industrial disputes I think there shoubl he a 
commission who could he called In In any industrial ilisj)utes when they have 
arrived at the point wliere it Is either a <piestlon of strike or lockout; and 
then there should be a committee that the saner minds on ('ither side could 
appeal to, composed of outsiders and dislntere.sted individuals, to whom they 
would say, “Come in here and rule on this, and we will do whatever you say.” 
Now, sometimes wlien a hody of employers and a hody of employi'es are 
scraiiping wilh each other tliey get to tlie point where they see only red on 
both slde.s, and then If somebody is introduced from the outside, whose free¬ 
dom from bias can not be iiuestloneil, they might lie ready to let him rule on 
the (piestion, or to let that commission rule on the question, rather than to 
get into a warfare wliere they know that botli sides are going to suffer very 
seriously. 

Chairman W.vLsri. Mr. Garndson, did you want to ask anytliing? 

Conuidssloner (iAituETsoN’, Yes, sir; I do on that statement. You don't be¬ 
lieve that compulsory arliltration is good in anytliing e.vccpt the transiiortu- 
tlon business? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. I’uhlic utilities, I said, Jlr. Garretson. 

Cimmilssioner ti.MiuET.soN. I iiiisiinderstood you. I understood you to say 
in tlie transportation of the country. 

ttomiiiissioner (>'Conm:i,i.. lie mentioned railways and pulillc utilities. 

Mr. EiDLiTZ. I’uhlic utilities, I said Electrie-llglit plants and such things Is 
what I iiieaii; electric-light plants and gas and- 

Coniiiiissioiier Gaiuietson. Then you did not mean railroads? 

Mr. Eiiii.itz. Well, I do very specilieally mean tlie railroads; yes, Mr. Com¬ 
mission a 

Coiiiiii ■ sioner Gahket.son. Well, Unit is tlie question I asked you. 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Well, I'm on record as siiliscriliing to tliat, and you know it. 

Coiimiissioner C.auiiktson. I know tliat is true. In other words, you believe 
in depriving the largest industry of tli(> country, the one that involve.s the most 
men, of the rights that every other class of labor has In the public good? 

Mr. Eidi.itz. Yes, .sir. 

Coinmis.sloner Gaiuietson. You would handle Ij.OtXl.ODO men in a way that 
you do not believe that tlie average mail slioiild be for the bcnetit of the balance 
of society? 

Mr. Eidlitz. Well, things, you know-all tilings, Ilrotlier Garretson, are 
according to the size of tlie interests iiivoiied. ’I’liere are a whole lot of thiiig.s 
that get by where they are not absolutely crucial. 

Coiniiiissloiier Gauretson. Certainly. 

Mr. Eidi.itz. But wliere it becomes a question, ns it did three years ago, 
whether 52 railroads here In the East should cease work and deiirive 40,IMI<),0()I) 
people of their su]iiilles and of tlie essentials to the women and eliildrcii, 
wild would be deprived in tliat ri'ganl, and tlie w-liole thing depending upon 
tlie say so of whetlicr or no that should haiipen, sliould depend upon lh(> will 
of two or three men, it Ix'conies a question of whether or not, before allowing 
a situation of that kind to come up, it does not give more power into the hands 
of the labor side than is due, nr is ever exercised by any of the so-called 
capitalists or money kings. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Oh! That Is what It resolves itself into in tlie 
long run—that the public good will be secured on the .same basis tliat il is said 
the public salvation is secured, by vicarious atonement. That is wliat it 
amounts to—5.0(K),(KK) peoiile up for the good of the otliers. 

Mr. Eidutz. The only point to that is this: Those 5,(X)O,0t)d know when 
they go into that business that they are going into a hazardous hiisiriess to 
start with. They know that. 

Comnil.sslotier Garbet.son. They have testified to It. 

Mr. Eidlitz. They did. One moment I They are going irilo a hazardous 
business to start with, and also know, If they look up the records at all, that 
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as an Industry they are now bolus paul butter than any industry In the 
comitry. Now, tluit may be, that llioy should be, on account of the liazarU 
they take, but they know that Is tlio fuel. They also know that things <lo 
not so ))ack. It has not been llie liisiory of tlje wase scale of this country 
that It retreats—that it back That has not Ikkui the history of the wage 
scale since oruanlze<l labor started, that It back. 

(Aunniissioiua* (Iaiiuktson'. That is, some men liave never gone iaick, I sup- 
j»o.'<o, In tltnes of depn^ssion ? 

Mr. Kidmtz. No. 

Mr. (lAKHKTKoN. Well, the wag<‘S of llvoKe railroad men, transportation men, 
have they never gone back vvIk'ii a di'prcssnm un.s onV 

Mr. KiDi.nz. Well, ha\e tlie\V 

Commissioner C\imi;iso\. They have. 

Mr. HiDi.iTz. Well, it tins Ix’en in lsolnte<l ca^cs. 

(’ominlssloiuT (i.vKiiKisoN. Not isolaleil, but geiuTal. Tliere lias n(*\er been 
but one dej>r<“^sion wlas’e (liose org.iiii/alluiis wric strong enough to ju’event 
that, and vvliere tliey did not, nn<I that w.is 1IK)7. 

.^lr. Kiumiz. IhOT? 

<%»mmlssloii(>r (3 MunasoN. llHtT. I want to a-^k you wliat la'afitig, Mr. 
KIdlltz, that luis on the qiic'^llon of the liiiau'cnt right a man ii.is? 

Mr. Kituaiz. None, wliatever. You ari‘ (iiiiti* right on lhai. 

('ouiiiiisslmier (I vain ison. 'Diat is all. 

(Mmirmaii W.vi.sn. Vo\i slated \ou wen* in tavor of o.ilU'cii\(‘ Inirgaining, 
and the n^nson for It; and .\i>u slat<*d. aKo, in answer to Mr. o’Coimoii, tliat 
It was well to ha\(' l)()lli sides appndieiisive. 

Mr. I'hiu.iTZ. oi’oiu' another. 

CImirmun Wai.sii, I*leas(‘state w 1i\ that Is you Jiosltion. 

Mr. Kini.iTz. d’he quest uni of eolleeiive lairgaiiiing is a <iiiosliou of making 
arrangiMiamt with skillful men in a given industry. 1 am talking now wiili 
nd'erenee to the huililing imluslry. We have to huild quh-kly. We have to be 
in a position to gather at a moment’s notice sKillfnl men. ami that is not 
possible tinless vou luive organizalion.s of skillful men with whom you are 
in agrt*(unent, and whom you know you can call upon to supply the labor 
neediMl. 

Cliairman W.vi.su. 'i'hnt is Ihe naison- 

Mr. ViiDi.rrz (Interrupting). That is the reason wliy I lieliiwo in colleetive 
liargalniug. Furtla'nuore. I <lo helle\(‘ tliat is not ahsolulidy so In the case of 
every Individual, hut I di> believe that Ihe aviuaige intelligent workman who 
has ability ilrlfls to tlie organization (liat lie iielieves will get him the best 
conditions and tlie Is'st wage. Tlau’e are Ji few who may ditTer from that ami 
believe tliat lliey want to stay on tlu* outside liei-aiise it is against tliolr 
Americanism to Join an orgainzalImi; but the maioriiy of tlie organization 
who are Intelligent tind lane alutily in their crafts are orgnnizeil. I do not 
say there are none ouisidt*, but if you want to gel men able to (h» what they 
are supposed to do you have got to look for them In the ranks of organized 
labor. 

(Commissioner lUu.viu). lad me ask one question. You say the painters are 
less well organized (lain miualiers of the otlier traih'S—building trades? 

Mr. Vbm.rrz. Yes, sir. 

Cominissiomu* ItAi.i.vui). Suppose you were building some large )>uihllng and 
tliey bring on same nonunion painters, would they be allowed to work? 

Mr. Eidutz. No, sir; we would not bring them on. 

CommlssloiK'r Eviivua. You employ only union men. One oilu'r question: 
If there be a jurisdictional dispute, as T lieard a few days ag\) tliere was in the 
electrical elevator business, do yo\i claim the right to make your arrangement 
before that Is settled? Is there any way of forcing thosi* trades to come to uii 
agreement quickly rather than to stop building as to all the workmen? 

Mr. Emi.erz. Well, we don’t have that stojipage that you talk atumt. So 
much on that. The men realize that there is no (diject In stopping. AVhat they 
want In most cases is a dindsion of what Is going to obtain in the future; and 
in many cast's, where w'ork has binm going on in a certain way, and a question 
now arises as to u spread-over, so that it becomes a matter for Jurisdictional 
Investigation, or rem-hes the stage of a Jurls<lictional dispute, an arbitration 
is held, and tlu' work goes right on. It may take four weeks or six weeks 
or longer to settle it. hut the building prootHMls. We will not arbitrate with men 
who are on a strike in the building industry. The men have got to go back or 
there Is arbitration. 

Commissioner llAi.i.AaD. That is all, Mr. Eldlltz, 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. ROSWELL D. TOMPKINS. 

^fp. Thompson. Slate your name inul rosidence, please, Mr. Tompkins. 

Mr. Tompkins. OfRce, No. 15-1 Vaist Klfty-fourlli Stnvt; home addn^ss, 509 
West One hundred and llfly-seveiUh Street. At pri‘seut. 1 am secretary- 
treasurer of the executive coininlttH* of the t'lilted Trades Ruslness Agents of 
(Irealer N(*\v York, and aKo Leti;; Nland; and uKo secr<*tary-treasurer of the 
I'liitod Tru<!(‘S Ruslia^ss; Au'ents of ^Ijinhattan and vicinity. 

Mr. Thompson. How lonu' lune >ou been secrcaary of tlu>se res]a‘ctlve bodies? 

Mr. Tompkins. 'Pimi years for the I'nitod Trades P.iisiness Ai.'riits oi Man- 
liattan 

.Mr. Thompson. T nnd(“r''tand you t(»ok ]iart in the <oni<‘st wliiili h'd to tlie 
adoption <U' tin* arbitration jiian, Mr Klillilz spoke of: is that correct? 

Mr. T(‘mpkins .\s a re)u-esentati\e of Tiie tih* layer'<’ uni<ai. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Now, yon lu*ai‘<l Mr. Kidlil/’s it'siiiuony. did aou not? 

,\Ir N'ompkins. 1 did, 

.Mr. Tu«)Mpson. IIa\(* you anytldnii in resjiei^t tlieri'lo in which you ditfer 
witli Mr I'idlit/? 

Mr 'I'oMPKiN^. 1 will coiihiile wilii llie viatoineiil-: made ii> Mr. lOldlh/ in 
reuMtd to tlie i)e’.:inniicj: of tin* )dan and tlu* o]a‘ration <jf it up to a cerlaiii 
<\l< !il. 'I'lio di'-'-olutiuii of tin* «'>iiiiniifo(‘ 1 don’t Know an.MliinK' alnmi. I was 
not a di*l»‘'.:ale at tlu* time to lliat body. 

Mr. Thump.m.n. 'i'lK'ii .-.o lar as you know’ of tiiat plati you a^ree with his 
Statenu'iit of tin' f;H't>? 

Mr. T<»mi‘kins. 1 do. yes. 

.Mr i’iioMi’soN. Mr. i'oni]d\in>. in yoiir e\p(*rience as so(‘reiary of this Thtit4‘d 
Trades IP'viness Aceiii.. you lane <*ome more or less in conta«'t with Jurlsdic- 
ti-mal disputes, lane you not? 

Mr. i'oMPKiNs. Many of tlaun; yes, sir. 

Mr. i'lioMi’soN. You lia\e Known tlieir nature, etc., as tlu'V liavi* I'omo up? 

.Mr. Tompkins. Anv coiniiiaint that lias Ims'Ii tiled in the lioanl, 1 am aware 
of It ; y es, <ir 

Mr Thompson Ho you ttiink tlait a national body, or a body of men wiio 
wtmld >ia\e .jllri'^dl^tloii omt tin* entire country, would be alile to lake up and 
deienii'i • itisivilii i nniul disput(‘s? 

.Ml. i 'M PKINS. I do not. 

Mr. Thompson. For wlait n*ason? 

Mr. Tompkins Tlie local e.uulitions of tlie dilTerent eitiea ninl dlffen*nt 
Stales are not the same i'liat wcmld lx* one pre\enti\e, in my ojiinion, of an 
international liody tryln^i to settle Jurisdictional disputes. In many <*ltl<‘H and 
In many Slat(*s there are introductions in ilie building trades that do not 
aiipear in oilier locjilitics. I mi^dit state (lint (liere tin* applian<*es and thlny:s 
used by tin* mechanics in tlie biiildim: tiades lien- m the <ity that an* not us(‘d 
by oMier mechanics in other lities and States 

Mr. Thompson, (’onbini such national bodies muKa* allowanci* when*ver there 
are a]iplianies used, as there are lien*, whieli an* dil1en*nt trom the ordinary 
run 4>f eiii4*sV 

Mr. To.mpktns. Nationally, I do not lielien* tin y <‘ould 

?dr Thomp.son. <’ould tliey not also stainlanlize bniliiinff conditions, so far 
as they would relate to tlie nmtl(‘r In disputi*’ 

Mr. Tompkins. 1 <lo not lieiieve tliere <-ould Im* a siundardlzallon in the liullil- 
im; trndi'S in ret^ard lo jurisdictions any more tlian llii‘re eould lie in tlie 
setting of a jirevailin;; rale of wtiires. I mi;:lit llliisirate tlial by suyliiK Unit in 
the State of New York hen* we iia\(* a vtamlnnl ratr*, or wliat is Uiaiwn as a 
lirevaillni; rate of wa;:ea. Tliere Is a labor law in tins Slate. In many Stales 
of the Vnion there Is no law tliat comts a iin'Nailin;; rate. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat do you m<“an—no law? 

Mr. T 0 .MPKINS. No State* Kiw. We liave in lie* St.ih* of New York a State 
law callinj? for u prevailiHL: rate of wa^'es jind an <'i;;lil'hour w<*rkday. In many 
States there Is no such thm;;. 

Mr. Thompson. You nn-an that relates to puhiii* huildlni's. (Ph-s U noi .' 

Mr. Tompkins. To the puhin* hulldin;rs, or mnni<‘ipal or Slate work. 

Mr. Thomps«)N'. Rih tluTe Is n«) prevailing mlnimnm-wat'e law or eijiht-lioup 
day with relation to industry ;;enerally In the bulldiiii; hue, Is (hen*? 

Mr. Tompkins. TImto is a minimnm rate In all liii!usfri(*,s in orpinizcsl lalior 
In the hnildiii}' trad«‘s. 

Mr. Thompson. No; but I mean not by State law? 
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Mr. T(»mi*kins. Not by State law. I niit^Ut add to that that the building 
tradoH of tliW city submit, for approval to the boartl of estimate and ap¬ 
portionment In this city, the prevailing rates set by th<‘ building-trades union, 
with their employers, for the Ineoinlng year, or two years, or throe years, or 
wlmte\er the length of the trade agr(‘einent Is; and If, upon investigation, if 
tltero are among the nuM-hanical trades in the employ of tite city or working 
upon municipal work IM) p»'r cent of those ineclianlcal trad(‘s will he up for 
dlsenssion and investigation, and there will 1)0 a tlnding by tlie l)oard of esti¬ 
mate and apportionment that will be Bet as the prevailing rate where the 
la-esentation is found to he correct. I 

]\Ir. Tiiomchon. 'I'liat is, under the Stat(* law? 

Mr. Tomi’Kinh. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Tiio\h-son. 1 understand that. Now', Mr. Tompkins, speciftcnlly tell us 
wliy, In your opinion, a national body couhl lud determine juris<llctional 
iimit(*rs for (lie coimlrv at large and standardize^ jnrlsellctional dispute's? Take 
the trades in whicli disputes lia\e iins^m. 

Mr. Tomi’Kins. Well, I will slate (hat (in' <'ity of N'lwv York here we have an 
organlzall(»n known as tlu' house slancrs and moV(*rs I do not helloM' any¬ 
where else In the rmP-tl Slates tla're Is anotlier organization of lik(‘ character. 
I'hat is distinclive. I'lie lanise shoiaws ami movers prohahly h‘i\e connections 
in <tther cities with <ahcr local IhmIics; but in tins city it is a distinctv<‘ Industry 
itself, and has bi'eti tor many years. 

Anotlier Instance that 1 will cite is the hlin'stone cutters’ organization, as it 
<‘\lsts in this city and lias existed for o\cr r>0 .\ears. It is distinctive in its<‘lf. 
In no ollun* city do I know wht're there is a distinctivi' organization of blue- 
stone cut((‘rs. 

Mr. 'rnoMCsoN. 'What do you mean by that? 

Mr. 'i'oMi’KiNs. lllueslotM' cudeis ari' these wlio work upon flags, curbing, 
and the liridges running rrmn si<iewalk to sid<‘waltc actoss tlie street. I might 
stale tliat it has lii'eti decided h,\ a national Itody that this ]»lan of making 
Hugging, bridging, and enrhing—lliat is tlie corre<t iiauu' lor it —beloims m 
anotlu'r (h-partniiMil of Industry; and still they are not In a yiosition in that 
nnllonal body to tniforce that Jurisdiction, wlucli tiny have given lo anofi'er 
International associnthm. 

Mr. 'riioMi’soN. Well. Mr. Tompkins, take that illustration tliere as typical 
•>f the sitnallen There is nothing itihereiil in tin' luwiness of bhte'-lom' cutting 
tluit s(‘p;trati‘s Unit from other slonecuttors, is tliere? 

Mr. 'roMi*i;iNs. Y('s; it is u specialty. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; but even a specialty, why wonhl tlint prevent their 
association with other t>pes of stonecutters; for instance, a local, perhaps. 
To dir(M‘t your miiui to exactly what T mi'tin, tak<‘ the tailors ns agaitist the 
cloak itidnstry iti tins city. Some of tlie tailors are machine workers and could 
not st'W with their hands. 'I'liero are otlier people wiio are sew(>rs witli their 
liands who could not run machiiH's. There are cutti'fs. who could neither run 
macldm's nor conl<l tiny sew. Yet those ^UlTenmt pi'ople organize tis s<'yiarate 
htcals of s(une international and adjust between tlicmsehes any questions of 
jurisdiction whicli may arise, ns sometimes dm's. ln'twemi the cutters and trim¬ 
mers, wiio are \ery cIom‘ togetlu'r. Now, that actually exists iiere in this 
city. There are mere enn)lo\ces. perhaps, Ilian there ar(‘ in the building trades. 
I just give }t*u that lo illustrate my line of thought. Now. wliv couhl not the 
blnestone cullers her(»nie a local in the International Stoneoutt<Ts‘ Union? 

Mr. Tompkins. My opinion is- 

Mr. Thomi'min, .ln''t a moment. Where they are within the union Itself 
there could be an adlustment any Jurisdictional point that might arise be¬ 
tween the locals. 

Mr. Tompkins My opinhm Is that tlo* blnestone cutter would not become 
nationally attlllutial—that is. under the conditions that have hmm prcsentfsl— 
owing to the fact that lie has built up that industry here In the city and has 
maintained it and Inis a record, ns I have stated, for over 50 years as a bona 
fide labor organization. 

Mr. TuoxfPsoN. That would be tlio reason - 

Mr. Tompkins (Interrnptingj. And tliey are jealous concerning their indus¬ 
try, which they have hrmight up to Its present condition. 

Mr, Thompson. I under.stami your point, then. Now% with reference to the 
tile layers’ association, of which you are a member, what is the name? 

Mr. Tompkins. Ueramic, mosaic, and caustic tile layers and helpers. 

Mr. TnoMWON. International organization? 
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Mr. Tompkins. International organization. 

Mr, Thompson. Ami with a union all over the country? 

Mr. Tompkins. I might say the tile layers were tirst organized In this city 
In I>eceinbep, 1883. I am a charter inernher of It an<l wus three years in the 
business prior to them becoming organized in this city. They were known ns 
the mosaic and caustic tile layers and heli>er8 of New York and vicinity. 
In 1886 they separatHl. The tile layers formed their local umlor the Knights 
of Labor and the helper formed his own local under the Knights of Labor. Tlie 
international union was formed about 1003 or LXM. I’rior to that it was a 
lora! attaciunent cliart»‘red under the Knights of I.ahor. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlint proportion of the men in (lie trad(‘ in Nt'u York ('Ity 
are in your union, If you know ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Ninety-eight per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. How* largo an orgunizniion ha\e you got in this ci(.\. if )(.u 
know ? 

.Mr. Tompkins. On the nieclianical end of the nh* layer, 500. 

Mr. Thompson. Jla\e you trade airn'emcnis with (‘ni|)lo,\ers’ associations? 

Mr. Tompkins. We hnv(‘. 

.Mr. Thompso:^ With wliat association? 

Mr. 'PoMPKiNs. With the tih‘. gral<‘. arid manlol association. 

Mr. Th<»mpso\'. Any other organization? 

.Mr. T<impkins. Only with tln^ tile dealers. 

.Mr. TiioMi’soN. What are your working I’onditions, hours of labor, and the 
rato p(‘r «lny of wage? 

Mr. Tomi'Kins. The working conditions are eight iiours a day w'ltii tiie 4‘X- 
ceptinTi of Saturdavs, wlieii lh(‘ nioii st(>p work, cease wtu'k. at 13 oMock noon. 
'rii<‘ p.iy they rec«'i\«* is li\e dollars ami a half per day, iloulile time for all over- 
limo. or iK'tweea the hours of ,5 p. in. and 8 a. in.. Sundays and legal liolidays 
im haled. M do not any of (oir members to W’ork on a Saturday after- 

in>on holweiai the hours of 12 noon and 5 ]>. in. 

Mr. Thompson. Ha\e \ou any rule with reference to superannuuteil w'orkers? 

Mr. Tompkins. W(‘ ha\e. 

.Mr. Tin^MPsoN, What are they ami why are they? 

Mr. Tomi'kins. A saperanmiale<l memher of the lll<* layers’ union must have 
lH>en 20 \e irs a ineinlxT of tlie uni<*n and have attain<‘<I the age of 55 or over. 
Ho appin-' Ihen to tin* e\(‘<uti\e hoarti, wlio cxnuniiies liis ria-ord to fliul out 
that he has hwii a inenilK'r for 20 .\ears or o\er. Then lie is permitted to 
make arrangements for $1 a <luy less. Only one man allowed to each shop, 
sii|>ernnmiared. 

Mr, 'rnoMPfioN. lias that resulf(Hl In kee])lng these w'orkers at work? 

Mr. Tompkins. It lias. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. What Is the regularity of (‘miiloymonf in your Industry in 
this city? Are your inoinhers pretty regularly employtsl nil the year through 
or what are the seasons, if any? 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, I might state that for the lust .six months it 1ms been 
very bad, but jirior to that, why, the mmi were pndty regularly einployml. I 
might state that our im*inl)i‘rs go all <o<*r the UnHe<l State.s and Canada and 
down through South American countries, and every thing, jin^tty regularly 
employed excejit within the last six months. 

Mr. TiloMP.^oN. For a normal year, ahoul liow many inontlis’ work do they 
ha^e work, a normal year, a full j(‘ar? 

Mr. Tompkins. They will average about 10 months. 

Mr. Thompson. What arrangements have yon for henofil to your membership 
in the way of sick, accident, out-of-work, and strike h<*neflts? 

Mr. Tompkins. We have no regular si<-k benefits or out-of-work or accident 
l>enclU, hut If any of our members are in<'a])acitat<Hl tliroiigh InjiirieH or any¬ 
thing, we give them relief. That Is. It Is voluntary relief. We have a mortuary 
fund that we allow' the beneficiaries .$350. 

Mr. Thompson. I mlgdit say. Mr. Tompkins, have you got a printed copy of 
your constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Tompkins. No ; I have not wltli mo, 

Mr. Thompson. Can you fiiriiisli tlie coramlsslon with them? 

Mr. Tompkins. The secretary of the un^on will do so upon application. 

Mr. Thompson. That would contain all these points, would it not? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tliere any limitation or restriction in regard to (he Initia¬ 
tion of future members In your union? 
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Mr. Tompkins. AVo liave n liolpors’ system wlili'U comiiels the Ih'Iikt to serve 
four years. That is an internutiomil rule. Ami uuless tlml heliier applying for 
advameiiuMil produces a ilocumeiit showing he has been a bona tide helper for 
fmir yoar.s in an international local of hel{)ers, the application will not be 
entorl allied. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your Initlailon fee to helpers and to others who 
come in who have not Ikhmi heltiers? 

Mr. Tompkins. The initiation fee is $1tX), .$55 payable by the applicant and 
$50 liy lilt* helpers’ local that he advances from, payulile at (he eml of six months. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliut Is tlie initiation fee to iieople who have not been 
he!))ers and who come in? 

Mr. Tompkins, One liuudred and lifty dollars to the general fund and $50 to 
tiie mortuary iund. 

Mr. Thompson, That is, initiatiun fee of $2(K)? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Why is it tliut your Iniihuion fro is made so Idgh In your 
union? 

Mr. To.mpkin'm. TIio iniliution fee of liie lib' layers has lieen i>ut up to tho 
present llgure owing to grrat gnod dial has iM cn derived hy meinhers. Tlmt is. 
1 inlglit slate tliat we have a system id* loaning money to our m»‘mi>ers wlio 
are In distress and heliiing them oiil and aiding lliein, wlucli, of course, is 
returmd'le, without inleri'sl er anything, within a s]ic«iticd time. And wi* have 
found Ota that on tiie initiation P‘e that we formerly UM‘d to charge, t miglit 
say we Imve aihanced it fiaun $25 up to the lua'sent ligun'—tiiat is, $25. tium 
it went to $50, $7.5, and a hundred, and so on. We feuii<l it was necessary In 
order to niaintiiin (he high standtird that we wiu'e trying to aceoniplisli—rliat 
is, to aid ami assist our memiier.s—it was necessary to i-iiargi* tins leo to any 
new applicants to lielj) out in doing the wcu*k we havi* started out to do. 

Mr. Thomi'son. l>oes not ila* Initiaiioii fee of .$2(M) pui<l by your workmen 
jiractically aiiiomit to keeping tliem out of die uiuoiiV 

Mr. Tompkins. Noi at all. 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN, Can la* ]>ay this $2iMi in instailimmls? 

Mr. 'I'oMPKiNs. It, Is paid in installinenls. 

Mr, 'FiioMpsoN. \\’liat are (he liistalliiients li(‘ is pmanilted to July? 

Mr. Tomckins. lie p.ays $5 per week for eveiy week lluit lie works, and if 
lie can sliow lhar he lias not worked a week tlien dau'e is another week 
exteiidiMl for that $5 payiiieiil. 

.Mr. Thompson. In odior wonls. it ilocs not ri'qiiiro die ]>ay ment dirwii of .$20HV 

Mr. Tompkins. No; it doi*s not. 

Mr. TiroMi'.soN. Five dollars is the amount reijuirisl? 

Mr. 'I'oMPKiNs. 'i'ln' lirsl reqiiirenumt made is .$.50 to the mortuary fund, 
whli'li makes him eligible In case anytliing sliould Imppen, or Ids beiuTiciary 
ellgllde immediately to diat fund. 

Mr. 'ritoMcsoN. And on the Imiauce of $150 he only has to pay $5 a week? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yi‘s. 

Mr. THi>MV'.oN. Has your union any jKiiicy with red'rence to ilie Inidatlou 
of aliens or negroes? 

Mr. Tomcmns. [ will slate tiiat we do not take into die liie layers’ union 
any aliens, 'r'nai Is to sav, our iequirmiieiits for iiieniliersliip in the mechanics' 
union; dint is. die tile layer must eltlier he a citl/.mi or have declared his 
intentions of beconting such. On the negro end of it, I might stale that we 
only had one api»licalion Ironi a negro, and ho Is now a inemiier in good staml- 
Ing ami has bei-ii for several years. 

Mr. Thompson. Ihivt' the Ixioks of your union ever been closed to the ad* 
mission of iiH'inbers, ami what wore the conditions and for how long were 
they kept I'losed? 

Mr. Tompkins, dm* ixioks haw* never been closed. There have been nppU* 
cations come fioni various poople, l>m it is when the hooks have Ikhmi In die 
hands of tho amlllors. and, of course, they wore not avuliahle for opcuilng up 
and taking in any u\>i)iicaiiis at that tiiiu*. 

Chairman NVmsh. For how long a period would that be? 

Mr. Tompkins. AIkhu three months. 

Mr. Thompson. Coes tlmt cMaair very often? How often do you have your 
hooks exatulmHl hy the auditors? 

Mr. Tompkins. Kvery thren* months. 

Mr. Thompson. Every tlirw months. And for Iiow long n period, .lust a 
day or so? *&• 
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Mr. Tompkink. Nr>; somptliiie.s ihe uinlitors will liold the hooks probably for 
tluve inuiiths, but Uiat has not boon whoro thoro has boon any a])plloants, 
probably, in tivo or six yoars, whoro applicatums ha\o boon mado while the 
|»)ol,s have l)oon in llio liniids of the niidilor. 

Mr. Thompson. You have tlio books exumlnod every throo months by the 
a lalitorsV 

Mr. Tompkins. Yo'<. 

Mr. Thompson. And how Ion;: on the avorn;:o will they keep iho books? 

Mr. Tompkins, I nii^dit state that 1 am chairman and ha\o b('<‘ii chaii-nian of 
tlu' luiard of au‘1itors lor the ]iast oiuht yoars. M’o pmorally can niaki* a 
report iiisnh* of l\\o weeks. 1 niiKht state the reason they k(“e}> them !on;:ei\ 
)f we ha\e to <lo it, is in case of disi rejiancies occnrrm;: b(‘l\\een ilie tinancial 
senadary ami a nuanbor omt a (jm^Ntion of the stamps on Ins cuinN >tr sinne- 
thinir of that kind, and wo havi* to in\(‘stii:ato it. 

.Mr. Thompson. Tlam on an a\erai:e about two montlis in (oeiy \ear \mir 
books ar(‘ closed to rec»‘i\in;: imMiilxTsV 

Mr. Ti>\ipktn.s. Aliout tlial time. 

Mr Thompson. I>o the auditors ever keej) the books in their liaials for a 
longer pei’iod to k<‘ep out tile admission of new memlMTs? 

^!r. 'I'oMpKiNs. NPver to my knowled;;e. 

Mi. 'I'no.MPsoN. Are the members ol >oiir union worklm: for other 4'iui)1o.mts 
tlian tbo<<‘ with whom \oU have tin' contract wbicb .\o\i nnaitioned? 

-Mr. 'I'oMPKiNs. \Vc will w<irk for any cinplo\cr that pays \is tlic ]>in'\ailln;: 
ral.'S of wa;:es or llio amount ji. cordiiik' to conditions in our trade—that we liav<‘ 
With our emploNors, the tile dealers. 

Mr. Tno\fp.soN. M'hen in your a;;ri‘om<*nt w’ltti your association you say that 
your union a^rci's that its entire nicnilx'rshlp is at the disposal of the tile, 
k'raH*. and mantel association. If required, what is that understood (o nn'iinV 

Mr. Tompkins. M'e mi^hr ha\e .''>0 or To members workini: lor wdiat W(‘ eall 
the liideiieinh'iit denier, wlio Ims tin iinU'pendi'nt tmu'eeineiil similar to the oin‘ 
we Inive witli llu' assocltdion, tiiid If the (He <letilers' assoelalion ealls upon us 
for more men. we tln'U call those men in from thos<‘ ind<*pendent di'iilers 

-Mr. Thompson. And llu'.v are taken olT the work ol the independent dealers? 

Mr. To'H’Kins. Y(‘s; llml Is the aK'reeincnt. 

Mr. THe^iPs(^N. Do you wtiit until tlie work Is tinlsbeil or do >oU call them 
otT at any iune >ou ])letise? 

Mr. To.mpkins. \\ i‘ ctdl Ihem ofr --;;ive tliem til least ti wi'ek's notice 

Mr. 1 'homps(*n. Will lla* na'inbers of your union work lor other employi'rs 
In New York City outside of those ni tlie association >ou lane mndi' (be a;rrce- 
inent with? 

Mr. Tompkin.s. TIm' members of mir union will work for any lc;,dliinate tile 
doider. 

Mr. Thompson. Anywberi'? 

Mr. Tompkins. Anywlure. 

Mr. Thompson, lias .\our organization In its h\ itiws or its rules or In any 
(T the resolutions whi<-h it luis passisi. any n*sirhti‘tn on ilc* output of ilio 
work of a nu'inber? 

Mr. Tompkins. Not at idl 

Mr, Thompson. How do >ou interpret this rule wlncli is pait of jour In¬ 
laws: “ Eacli and every member will be expi'cted to do a fair dtiv’s work, and 
if on any job it Is the .iudKunent of the other members workiuK on said job 
that any indivhinttl member who is found working tletrinimilal to the interests 
of other members on that job a comphiint must be tiled Imimsllatidy by tlie 
Inmine'^s a;(ent a;:ainst the inemlx'r eoinplalned of. and if found KUillly shall 
be rmnoved from the |oh ” 

Mr. Tompkin.s. Tin* inierprelalien of that is this: A job mi;:hl be w’orkin;: 
with proliably 8 or 10 men, proiiaiiiy for ihia'e or four wee'-s. ^ionift aloiiK" vi'ry 
nicely, and anoC'cr new man is introduced on the job. This man starts in to 
speed it up, ns tliey call it. 1‘robably t<*r three or four weeks prior to the ad¬ 
mittance of This inaii in on the job everything has b(M*n iroiiik' ahmj: verv nicely, 
no fault fouml b\ c'd'cv the eiiipio.\«*r or the fonanan, and this man slants out 
nnd prolvahly will )>Pt in a certain amount a day of work on the job. ami it Is 
fouml out tiiaf he is a'-tiHii: probably 5() or 'to cents on tlie sidi* P>r dom;: it. 
Now, that Is what that <'lsnme covers. 

Mr. Thomv.son. M'ell. assume llmt be Is not beiiiL' paid an.v think" 4*xtra 
the side, but js wprkim: faster than your inemhers think lie <»u;-dii lo vvuik, he 
stlU would come within this rule, wouldn’t he? 
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Mr. Tomi'Kinb. He would come within that rule and, upon complaint, be 
removed from that Job. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlio decides whether he Is working faster than he ought 
or not, the local union? 

Mr. Tompkins. The local union—the men on that job. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the iimnufacturor or contractor have any voice in it? 

Mr. Tompkins. No voice In It at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Do any of the enijiloy<*rs of New York City complain of that 
rule or the enforcement of it, In any case? 

Mr. Tompkins. Not to my knowhs.lge. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Commissioner (Jakuktson. Ihnv many local unions are tliore In this terri¬ 
tory atfiliated witli either nali<mal or international unions, are tluTe any? 

Mr. Tompkins. The tih‘ l:i\ersV 

(’ommlssloner (jAimhrsoN. No; all the trades In general; the building trades? 

Mr. Tompkins, '’j'liere an* proiadily fo\ir or tiv<‘ local unions In New York 
City that are not atliliuted with national or international unions. 

t’oinmlssioner (JaickI'.iso.n'. I'hey an* suiireme to themselves? 

Mr. Tompkins. Tliey are iiidixidual, what we call indhidual locals. 

Commissioner C.akim tson. Is tliat caused generally by tlie fact tliat the regu- 
latloup won’t admit them to tholr inteniutioual unions of that craft In existence 
of those crufts? 

Mr. Tompkins. No; not at all. 

Commissioner Cauuktson. Uul iliore Isn't any - 

Mr. Tompkins (luterrtiialng) No; I am statiim that our indnhUial crafts¬ 
men of an individual union ha\(‘ no nalhuial or int(*rnalioiial togcihor. 

('(fmnds.sloner Cahhi ison. An* Hn*re any lau'e of whiCi there Is nu intenia- 
tlonal union that are not alliliatislV 

Mr. 'I'OMiTtixNS. Not io my kiiowleilge. 

(kiiiimissioner Cauuki'son. in r(‘ganl to the inllhitlon fee that is cliarged, does 
your organization assume that the beiielits In whicli the uuai bwome an equal 
]>artuer are niuul to valm* recei\e<l for the amount tliat lu* pajs; is that the 
Idea utuhTlylng the thing? 

Mr. 'foMi'KiNs. 'riiaf i.s tlie idea. 

Commissioner Lfnnon. Are the Inltiallou fi'es cliarged in New York City 
dllTonuit to what tliey are in other cities of the country in the International 
union? 

Mr, To.vipkinh. Yes; there Is a difference. I believe Chicago has the same 
rates aw New York. 'I'here are several of the Stales charge $100 or over. 

Commissioner I.i nnon. Well, supiiose a member that was admitted for $100 
in some local of your International were to come to New York, w'ould he have 
to pay another $lik)? 

Mr. Tompkins He will have to jiay the difference between his local initiation 
fee and onr l<»cal fee. 'That is an international rule. 

Commissioner I.i-nnon. The interuntioual rule? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. 

Commissioner I.i nnon I want to ask you a question or two about your juris¬ 
diction matters. Take the matter that is now at issue betwetui the bricklayers 
and the marble workers. Wliat is there particularly i>eculiar In that situation 
lu New York that is dilTerent from anywhere else that it could uot be settled 
nationally Just as well as locally’ What Is there lu that situation that appears 
to you dlfTerent? 

Mr. TO.MPKINS. I would rather that question he asked of workers in that 
trade themselves. 

Commissioner I.pnnon. I don’t mean for you to indicate anything as to how 
it ought to be settled. I don't mean that. 

Mr. Tompkins. If 1 wore to give my personal \lews upon if I w’ould state If 
I was a marble worker and had learned my trade here in the city or in any 
other part of the Vnlted States as a marble worker, I certainly w’ould object to 
any other bixly Interfering or coming In or trying to absorb that i)articular 
Industry at which I had learned my trade. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 would uot question you on that phase of It, because 
It would not be right for me to do so. What I w’ant to get at Is this, why could 
not the same sort of si^ttlement, w hatever it might bo, of that jurlsillctlonal dis¬ 
pute. be the same In the city of New York as It would be in Detrtdt or St. lA)ut8 
or San Francisco or New Orleans? Why should there be any difference when a 
settlement is nually reached? Why can not it be the same all over the country? 
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Mr. Tompkins. That Is a quosliou that I could not answor. 

Coinmissioncr Lennon. You have only observtMl it iii New York? 

Mr. Tompkins. I might state here, we kuow the luarhl** worker as the me- 
clumle of that craft, and we kuow the bricklayer dtH*s not do that work. 

(.'ommissiouer IUllard. You spoke of letting one old man in eacli shop. Sup¬ 
pose there were more old men than shops; what woul<l you do with the others 
alhmed to work for a dollar a day less? 

Mr. Tompkins. I will state here at the present in onr last report, which 
was in April, that is our quarterly report, we had 11 sup<‘ranimated members, 
and \\e had in the neighborhood of aho\it .^)r> or shops. So you s(s‘ there Is a 
big scope or a big room; if others want to suiK'runnuate themsel\e.s they cun do 
so on application. 

(Commissioner IlAi.rAKi). You Kp<ike on tl»e fact that if any meinhers of the 
association of (‘inployers wauled a tile w<uiv<‘r and you had tile workers work¬ 
ing at other places, they T\ould be calhHl off, some of these momhers. Why do 
.\ou g|\e that preferetK'e to these members of the employers' association? 

Mr. q'o.Mi-KiNs. Thar Is our agrccimait that N\e ha\<‘ with the cini»loyers’ aa- 
sociati(*n, a system of improvership, and It Is through tlint agreement there 
tliat we guaraiiti'e to FUpi>ly them with all Itn* me<-hanies tlH‘y netnl. That 
approverate system we do n<it permit with the imlepeialent employer. 

( '«'nin)lssi<Mier Hallako. Will >our people s«*t tiles In a hiillding where any 
iioiiniiion men are at work? 

Mr. Tomi’kins. You mean nonunion lilo layers? 

('oiiiniissioner Bai.iakd. Nonuniuii workmen on any other work? 

.Mr. 'l’oMi*KiNs. Our members al)s«>lutely refuse to w<u*k with any body of 
nonunion men of any kiia! if tin* (trganlzed part of that craft call their atten¬ 
tion to the fact th(*re am* any men of any particular craft there—our men abso¬ 
lutely refuse to work alongside of them. 

(’omniissioner IIai-laud. Is that slated in your constitution, or by-laws, or 

preambh“s? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. \\\' line our memlnu’s for it ; tliat Is, on our own end of 
it, idso. 

( ’(nmnivsioner Uaiiaru. You won’t work with a nonunion man at all when 
In- is Working on a building >ou aro working on? 

Mr. q'oMcKivs. Not if complaint coiiU's l<i llie organization. 

(^mlmis^^,ner TUii skd. You sai<l for the lust few' months trade had be<‘n 
lUMMtv dull in your branch. I>o jour na'ii go and s(s*k ilsewhere when (lieir 
w ork is ilnl! ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Very few of our imnnhers lea\e Nhwv York to seek work 
elsewhere. We linve many memlaus, howtwer. Hint are sent for from various 
<‘Uies who go where they enn he pul u{khi work—we Iiavi* many men. 

(’onimissioiuT lk\r,i,AKi>. 1 m(*an. for instance, supi>ose your workmen have no 
w<»rk in New’ York Cdy and he d<K‘s not get work elsewhere us a tile layer, 
will he do any other kind of work? 

l\tr. Tompkins. Wi'll, we lin\e many men Unit will take motor men's jobs or 
condiH’tor's jobs, or anylhing on the railroail, or drl\e a truck. 

Commissioner nAi,i,\iU). 'rinw will do anything to keep themselves going? 

Mr. To.mpkins. Vi's; anylhing at all. 

Commissioner I’ai.laui). Now, for instance, you say you w«>n’t let a non- 
uniou man work on a building with him. Supp<>se la* Is out of work and he 
wants to go to a fjicfor\, on a good .job in a factory; sujipose that is u non¬ 
union factory, lie would go and work with a nonunion man in that factory, 
would he not? 

Mr. Tompkins. I don’t recall at any time wh(‘re any of our men has ever 
sought any faclory work. 

Coniinlssloner Ballard. And KU[>r>o.se they seek any kind of work that is not 
unionized, they would work with nonunion men, but they w'ould not let u non¬ 
union man work with them in their work? 

Mr. Tompkins. I don’t now think of any nonunion conditions that iiave 
arisen of that kind. If they took up truck driving they would attacli thern- 
8elve.s to the teainster.s’ union, or if they w'orke<l on a railroad—I might stale I 
know many of the men who have w'orked as conductors on the surface lines 
of railroads and they have aUvnys attaduNl theinwives to the organization of 
employees nttacluHl to that kind of work. 

Commissioner Ballard. If tliey went to work where there was no organiza¬ 
tion they wouhl not hesitate to do so? 
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y\r. Tompkinh. I cun not speak for tbe men who go around seeking that kind 
of enijdoyment. 

roiumlssloner Ballard. Are there any alliwl trades tlnit men would be able 
to work on because they are accu'-tomed to handling tiles—the tile layers, for 
insIniK-e? 

Mr. Tompkins. No, air. I might .slate that the tile layers confine themselves 
to the Jurisdiction of tladr organization, ami il is \er.\ nanote to have a <-om- 
plaint come from a tile layer liiterfiTing or infringing on .some otlier mechanic’s 
jurisdiction. 

(’oninilssioncr B,\i-i.\nn. Tiiat i.s all. 

tMinlrmaii Waisii. Are tliere any other questions? 

(No re.sponse.) 

(Minlnnan W.M.sn. That Is all; tliank you, Mr. Tompkins. 

Mr. Thompson. I will next call Mr. Met'ord. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. PRANK B. McCORD. 

^ir. Tiiomtxson. Will jou jileaso give us jour name, residence, and your occu- 
pat ion ? 

Mr. Mc(’oiU). Frank B. ]\Ie('ord; Idl I’ark Avenue; vice ]u*(‘si<l(*nt of i’o'^t & 
McCord. (MUitractors. 

Mr. Tih)MI*son. Is jour linn a naunher of tlu' Inai Leagiux so-oalleil? 

Mr. M('C<iki>. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tlie Iron League? 

Mr. McCoui). The Iron laaigue reitrevents falirhaithai {daiits and erecting 
plants for jaitting up Iniildings. bridges, and eontractinu. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it limi(<‘d to tlie city of Vork, or iloes it oxtcuid all 

o\er the country? 

Mr. MrCoim. The Iron Leagm* Is praclienlly In a radius of 2.' miles from (he 
city hall. It embraces that Jurlsdietion. 'I’lie members are in that jurisdletlnn. 

Mr. Thompson. Fid yonr llrm in tin* past have trouble with the strmdiiral 
Ironworkers? 

Mr. MctNiui). Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. When was that? 

Mr. McCout). I should say it \\as nlmut ft jenr.s ago. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Was it caused by the structural ironworkers refusing 
work on your \\ork? 

Mr. ^IcCoim. Yi‘S. sir. 

Mr. Thompson, 'rinw lielleving that you were members of the American 
Bridge Co.? 

Mr. Met'OHD. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Or owned liy them? 

Mr. McCoim. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Waisu. I did not liear that. 

Mr. Thompson. That his firm was owned by the American Bridge Co. Since 
that time hn\e you had any ngnsaucut with the structural ironworkers? 

Mr. MoConn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you in favor of or op[»osed to agreements with labor 
unions? 

Mr. McCoim. I am opposed to an agreement with the ironworkers. 

M. Thompson. But gem'rally are you opposed to agreements witli labor 
imloiis? 

Mr. McCord. Wc* only hn\e one other union. 

Mr, Thompson. That is the hoisting engineers? 

Mr. McOokd. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. With that union you have an agreement, have you not? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Therefore your attitude on agn^ments is simply a personal 
one; that is to say, that with tlie ironworkers you Imve not one and you would 
not have one? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir; I wo\d<l not. 

Mr. Thompson. But yon are not opposed to making agreements? 

Mr. McCord. Well- 

Mr. Thompson. To the making <»f agreements? 

Mr. McCobd. No. 

Mr. Thompson. With the unions? 

Mr. McCord, ^hat is right. 
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Hr. Thompson. Why ore you opposinl to an iiKroomcnt with the stnicturul 
Ironworkers ? 

Mr. McCord. Because they won't live up to an nfrreouient. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliut l.s to say, they dlil not in (he piist'i 
Jlr. McCord. Anti tliey would not Iti the fitttire. 

Mr. Thompson. Thett all tliat you care to say with ri'ference to Hie uiakliu; 
of atrreeiueiit.s witli trade unions is what you have suiil? 

Mr. SfcCoiii). Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiioMf.soN’. Y'ou have no other oitlnlon ahout it? 

Mr. MtCoiit). No, sir. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Have you any opinion as to tlie iiest nietliod of si'itliii'.; 
disiniles? 

Mr. McCord. Nono at all. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Between working men and etupioyers? 

.Mr. McCoiti). None at all. 

Mr. Ttio.MPSON. Y'ou think (htit is a siiltjeet wlileli tines not need tiny alieii- 
tion, I presuiiie? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. 'I’tioMPSON. Y'ou liave not yiteii it any? 

Mr. McCord. We liave liaii peaei' for eiuiit .\ears, and we ne\er went llnil ten ; 
liefore. 

.Mr. Thompson. Yes, liut ytni iia\e liatl an aareena'nt witlt tlii‘ liolslin.: er.- 
ylneers, liave you not? 

Mr. McCord. Y'e.s, sir. 

.Mr. 'I’lioMi'soN. Tliat is part of the iieaee. Is it not? 

Jlr. McCord. YVell, If lliey liad not worked for us we woulil iia\e yone on Hie 
open sliop tliere. 

■Mr. Thompson. Y'ou are a ineinher of Hie National Kreetors' A.ssocliition, are 
you not ? 

Mr. McCord. Y'e.s. sir 

Jlr. TiioMfsoN. Is Unit assoeiatlon eonuulHei! to any policy witli referi'uee 
to unions, so far as eontrael.s art* ftiueeriit*il? 

Jlr. JIcCoiiD. I don't Kiaiw, sir. 

Jlr. 'I'lttiMp.sttN. Y'ou tlon'l know ? 

Jlr. Jit ■■iRD. No. sir. 

Mr. Tin tM'soN. Tlien jour ineuiliersliip of tliat nsaoeiallttn lias notiiint: Iti do 
with tills iitliluile ttf Jours? 

Jlr. JIcCoRD. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A (treat iiiany illsinttes do arise In (in' luiiltliiiK Iriules, tlo 
they not? 

Mr. JIcCoRD. Y'es, sir. 

Jlr. Thomp.son. Ilow' loiiK liave you lieen in Hie liiiilillnc-traile huslness? 

Jfr. JIcCoRD. Well, I lia\e lit'en active ahout elyiit years. 

Mr. THO.MPSON. Active ahout eijtlit years? 

Mr. JIcCoRD. Y'es. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlnit wort* you ilointt iR'fore that time? 

Mr. JIcCoRD. I was in tlie sliop. 

Mr. Thompson. In Hie simp? 

Jlr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. You were tlealinit witli workliimnen tliero, were you not? 

Mr. JIcCoRD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TnoMP.S0N. For liow nuiny .years? 

Mr. JfcCoiiD. About elKlit. 

Mr. Thompson. TIuit makes 10 years in all? 

Mr. JIcCoRD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. During those IG years, Jlr. McCord, nothing has come to your 
attention tliat makes you Itelieve Hint any nietliod sliotild lie brought Into exist¬ 
ence for the settling of disputes between employers and employees? 

Jlr. McCord. I think you can always .settle with your own men. 

Jlr. Thompson. Y'ou do not iietsl any arhltration machinery for that purpo.se? 
Jlr. JIcCoRD. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I tliink that l.s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Clialrman YY'alsh. Do any of the commissioners wish to ask Mr. McCord any 
questions? 

Commissioner Garretson. Jlr. McCord, do you employ any meiiiber.s of the 
Ironworkers’ union? 

Jlr. McCord. I should probably say yes. 
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OonirnlHslon^T TrABRETSON. No discrimination against them in matters of em- 
ploynienf or njenii>er8lilp? 

Mr. Mc(*ohi>. No, sir. 

Commissioner Cabketson. No cjuestlons asked when a man comes to you? 

Mr. Mci’oim. No, sir. 

Commissioner Oarkethon. What Is y<mr method of employment? Do you 
have an employing department? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Coinudssloner (Jaurktson. Just catch as catch can? 

. Mr. McCord. As they come. 

Commissioner (iarrkison. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chulriium Waj.sil. Mr. Ballard would like to ask some nnostlons. 

Commissioner Bai.i \icd. Mr. M«•<^^rd, whiai you were placing your men on 
more or less of a nonmilon agre<‘ment, can you work on buildings tlmt are being 
built by contractors who employ union men? 

Mr. Mc('ori). Vcs, sir, 

('ouiniissioiuT Bai.i.ari). And the union men—the onrpeniers or painters or 
otluT workers—do not object to your striicturul ironw’orkers being nonunion? 

Mr. M(('oin>, No, sir. 

(’oinmi‘'Siouer Bm.i.arii. 1 \inderstood from the previous witness that union 
men wo»ild not work witli noninii(ui men? 

Mr. iMcCoui). lie will have to unswcT that. 

Commissioner Baei vrd. You do not liml any trouble? 

Mr. M((‘oiu). No, sir. 

(kanmlssioEier Bmi.aud. Y<m. then, cjin g<E to jiny building beisig built In New 
York ('ity willi your men. wlio an* nonunion perhaps, an<l hnd no objection 
fnuii the otlicr wuirkinmi who an* union? 

Mr. McCord. None at all. 

(’onunlssloncr Bmi.muj. Wliy do y<ui tldnk that tin* structural ironworkers' 
union would not live up to an agreement? 

Mr. McCord. They never did. 

C{)inmisslo!a‘r Bnclakd. Would jou can* to givi* any ex]ierlence you linve had 
with them? 

Mr. McCord. Well, take It—go hack when we started off on tlie arbitration 
plan. Tln*y fornu'd a new union and the bosses beat them out, and tlien these 
men that tlu'y had broke in was taken into tbe old union, and, of course, they 
were wlpinl out ligiit away ; tluw did not get any more Jolis. Tiiey were killed 
right then and there. Tlieti tins man Byan came <m from the West tlH‘re and 
sail! the arbitration plan wasn't worlii anylliing, ami the strm tural ironworkers 
were bigger (ban N'l'w York City —tlu“y were nion* imwerful—and they were 
going to slop us from woi-king. Tiu'y have not stoppe<l us yet. 

The same men are at tlu* lu'nd of tlmt union as were eight yE*ars ago. They 
have not changed llieir politics. 

Cornmis^ionr Bai,i.\ud. And you tldnk men wairk for you alongside of non¬ 
union men In your sh(t|>? 

Mr. McCord. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Bai i.aud. And where Ihoy have one of their shops unionized 
will they let a nonunion man go into their shop? 

Mr. McCord. Sure. 

(Commissioner Bm.iard. This anytliing occurreil to you that you would like 
to suggest to the coimuNsiim Unit you could recommend as one of the mean.s 
for ameliorating comlltlons or fri<*tlon that would perhaps help the Industrial 
(Commission? Hnvi* >ou thonghi of any suggestions? 

Mr. McCord. I thought of Uns ns n suggestion, that prior to 1002 all the 
time before that we were IniMiig strikes and strikes right along, hut for the 
Inst eight years the ironmen have not had any trouble at all; they have not 
made us any troubii* ai all Always before that we couldn’t go a year without 
getting into trouble. 

Commissioner Bali.aud. Now - 

Mr. McCord. Now It is peace. 

Commissioner Ballard. Why now and not then? 

Mr. McCord. Because lAfr. Delegnte can not call the men off the job. 

Commissioner McOinnell. Mr. McCord, you were a member of the arbitra* 
tlon plan, too, then? 

Mr. McCoed. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner McConnklt.. Are the ironworkers In the arbitration plan? 

Mr. McColiff. There Is no arbitration plan. 
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Commissioner O’Connki-l. Wlint? 

Mr. Moi^oKB. There Is no nrhUrallon plan now. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNrj.i„ There Is no plan at all now? 

Jlr. M('Coki). No, .sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneli,. Tlie or;;nnlzatlon e.\lsts. doe.s It? 

Mr. Met'oni). Yes. sir; the bo.s.ses hold tlieir orsanizalion toatdln'r. 

Commissioner O'Con.nei.i.. Is there any working arrangement li(>t\veen tlie 
Iron League- 

Mr. MeCoitn. And the liousesmlth.s? 

Commissioner O'Connku.. The Imllders’ assoelation? 

Mr. MeCoiU). Well, they are just memhers of II, 

Commls-sloner O’Connki.l. There Is no working arrangement? 

Mr. McCoim. No, sir. 

tkimmlssloner O’Cosnku,. Would there he any eonlllet if Ihe huilding em- 
jiloyers ordered one thing done ami you did not do it and your league agris'il 
upon another iilaii? 

.Mr. McCoro. I think we would re.sign. 

Commissioner o'Connki.i. That is all I have. 

Chalrnmn W.vi.sii. Are there any other ouestlons? 

Commissioner (t vRimrso-v. Your ohjis'lion lies wIr)I 1,\ on the ipu'siifui of keep¬ 
ing faith, Mr. MeCord? 

Mr. MeCoiii). What? 

Commissioner tl.vnuKT.soN. Y'our olijeetion lies windly im the ipiestion of 
keeping faith? 

Mr. JleCoun. They never did. 

t'ommissioner ti muo ison. Well, I say tliat Is what .\our olijeetion la 
grounded In? 

Mr. .Mi'CoiU). Y'es; it Is good grounds, too. 

Commi.ssloner tl.viiiit.Tsos'. Y’ou don't know of any emplo.'er that ever broke 
faith with his workmen? 

Mr. MtCoiai. 1 don't Iviiow, sir. 

Commissioner C.viuuTsos. Would 11 he as diaidly an offensii for Ihe employer 
to violate faith In the earrylng out of an agreement as it would for the 
employee'.' 

Mr. .McCoiiii. I don't <niile get what von are driving at 

Coiiiinissioaer tl.vitiiiisos. Weil, is what Is sauee lor the goose sauce for the 
gander? 

Mr. McColm. 1 suppose so; ^es. 

Coimnissioner tl.\in;KisoN. TIml is nil. Mr, Chairman. 

Commissioner li.vi.n.vim. I!ut If 1la> employer sliould hreak fallli, would .vou 
do the same thing, or what would .\ou do to tlie employer? 

Mr. McCoiii). Wind will we do to our association? 

Comniissioiior It.vi.n.viu). Y'cs. 

Mr. McCoiii). Wo would not do anything wiili him. 

Commissioner Ii.\i,i.,vim. If an cmplojcr liroko faitli ,voii wouhl not expel him, 
or would you exiad him? 

Mr. Mct.’oKU. I guess some of tliem broke already in tlie Iron lauigiie, if you 
want to know, hnl it doesn't make any differeme. 

Commissioner IJai.i..\rb. That Is all right, 

Mr. Thomi'sox. Tliere are some matters we Intended to bring out by other 
witnes.ses, but have been touclied upon by the examination of the commls- 
doners that I would like to put a ipiestion or two on It now. 

Chairiiian W.vi.sH. Very goml. 

Mr. Thompson. Y’ou say, Mr. JleCord, that other union men work on build¬ 
ings where your work is put in In this city? 

Mr. McCorb. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Isn't that duo to the fact that at the time the strutunil Iron 
workers struck on your work some years ago, the other unions m tlie city 
aeld that they were violating their agreement with you? 

Mr. McCoeb. Sure. 

Mr. Thompson. And refused to stand by them In that strike? 

Mr. McCobb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And since that time the structural ironworkers have not got 
t representation on the board of business agents? 

Mr. McCord. On the board of business agents? 

Mr, Thompson. Yes. 

Mr, McCorb. I beg your pardon, they have. 

38819—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-38 
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Mr. Thompson, Anil at least tlioy have not been backed up In their flsjht 
by llie oilier unlon.s In this city? 

Mr. McCoui). There Is no tiirht, 

.Mr. Thompson. 1 mean at that time nr since, I mean at the time of the 
trouble tile others did not assist In working on your material? 

Mr. McOoun. Yea, sir. 

.Mr. Tho.mi-son. Although put up by nonunion pisiple? 

Mr. Mi'('oai). Sure. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat Is all. 

Clialrnmn M'.m.sh. That Is all. Call .vour next. 

Mr. Thompson. I wdl eall .Mr. .lolinstoii. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN W. JOHNSTON. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. .lohnston, Mill you ]ileiise (.dve us your name and ad¬ 
dress anil jiMir husiness? 

.Mr. .hiiiN.sin.N. .Iiihn \V. .Iiilinston, 110 Kast One hundred and fifteenth 
Street; structural Irniiworker. 

Mr. Tuomp.son. What po.siliou have you with the siructural ironworkers’ 
union? 

Mr. .loHNSToN. .\t the pn sent time I am preslilent of it. 

Mr. 'rfio.MPsoN. President of it? 

Mr. .loHNS'ioN, Yes, sir 

Mr. Tiio.mi’son. IIow Iona bale you been pr.'sldenl of it? 

Mr. .loHNsniN. Well, for one year now and at previous times I have held it 
for a term of six inonlhs, .\nd before, i think, about three tiu’ms. 

Mr. Tho-mp.son. Were you an iionworker in New York City at the time that 
your union yaU in trouble with the linn of Post A ,M<Cord? 

Mr. .loiiNsTON. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Hid you hear what -Mr. Kiilhlz has said In that resiiect, ns to 
how the trouble arose? 

Mr. .loii.NsToN 1 heard part of It. I didn't hear all be said. 

Mr. Thom pso.N. You didn't liear all he said? 

Mr. .loHN.sToN. No, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mi'so,n. Tell us lirlelly, please, how that trouble aros<> and liow you 
view it from the union standpoint. 

Mr. Johnston. The trouble arose tbroiiRh the American ItridRO Co. subletting 
their work to a nonunion tlrin down here In the ICastmaii district in tlonnectl- 
eul. I belltwe it was. and refusing under any eondllIons to come to any agreement 
whereliy they would not eonllnue to do tlie same thing, to work union men, 
or llml done llie work tliemsolvos luid sublet the work to noniiiiion eoulraetors. 
tVe lielloved tliat as long as Ihoy worked our union men themselves that they 
gliould have In llii'lr eoiilraet n niiion clause wliereliy Hie sublet work would 
also he taken In unions, wldcli tlaw refused to do. I'inally tlie thing went 
along for a good iiainv months, about seven months, nnd we lirongtit all the 
pressure that It was iios.sihle to hear, and we did everytldiig to try to get an 
arrangement witli the .Vmerlcaii Itridge Co. So as to hriug more pressure to 
liear, helhwlng, as we slill helicwe, tliat the firm of I’ost & Met'ord Is a sub¬ 
sidiary linn of the .Vmericaii Itridge Co„ we called their men off their work. 
They did try to iiro\e, as Mr. Eidlltz said, they ottered their liisiks and offered 
u.s to look over their hooks ami e\ cry thing of that kind, hut from everything 
tlmt we could find out we believed that they were inirely nnd simply a sub¬ 
sidiary firm of Hie American Itridge Co, That Is about what led up to the 
calling off of our men from the I’ost & MeCoril iirm. 

Mr. Thompson. At that time your union, Mr. Jolmston, liad an agreement 
with the biiihh'rs’ nssocniiloii? 

Mr. Johnston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. T’o suimiit alt matters of dispute to tills executive committee, 
nnd then to lids larger comuuttt'e, did it not? 

Mr. Johnston. It liad generally liwn submitted to tliem for five or six months 
and they did not give It; no—iiraoticully tliey did not do anytliing to bring the 
matter to an Issue. 

Mr. Thompson. Did these two committees refuse to make a decision in your 
matter? 

Mr. JoHNTsoN. Well, it laid dormant and never came to a head. They did 
not refuse totmiake a deelsloii, hut they did not bring anything about whereby 
we were getting auj' redress. 
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Mr. Thompson. DUl your uuitu\ push tlu‘ uiattor? 

Mr. Johnston. ^YolI, in fact it was a national issu(‘. 

Mr. Thompson'. That is the real crux of the situatiun. Isn’t it? 

Mr. .Johnston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It Mas u natloiiul issue? 

Mr. Johnston. Yes. sir. And course Mhet) the nalioiuil or<lercHl us, or 
comes liere ami ask(Mi \is call our men oil’ Ihe Post \ Mi-Cord work—we 
didn’t call them off by (lie way—we hehl a im-etimx of oiir ciUincil ami ever.\- 
thiim was shown at Hint un'etini; of the* coum il and a soh* was j.dv<‘a 1»\ Ihe 
vote of the council, d’he iutornutliaial TU’eshU-nt pn-Nadcii to ka*t our meu 
called olT. 

Mr. Thompson. You cnlh'd them ojT wlilmut waiting' for the udjudicntiou <»f 
the matter hy this arbitration plan, cn’t that true? 

Mr. .loHNsToN. Yi-'^. Yes, we had- 

Mr. Thompson. I>nl Vini liave Hu* suppi)rf <»f Hu* sister unhms in New York 
Cit\ ; dill tlie.\ m^riM* wiih yen upea that actieii? 

Mr. .Fohnston, As j said, it \\!i^ a mdienal issue. 

Mr. 'rnoMPsoN. Ves; Iml ilu! ihe other uiiieiis the fialnters, the tiricklajers, 
tlie i-arjM'iiti'is. mui oilier <»r::ani/.atunis in \i*w York wlm \\«‘re aflilialisl wiih 
you in this N(*w York agreement. a;:i>v witli \ou ami stand hy ;\oii In that 
actum V 

.Mr. .foHNs'ioN. I believe they <lul. 

Mr. 'rnoMPsoN. ludn't Hu‘V n*fuM* to d'» (hat? 

Mr. JoiiNsioN. r.ut we lu-vi-r a'^Keil tlu'ui to <-idl Hii-ir men off the work. 
In fact, Hu* eonditiori of tin* trade at this time did not warrant calHnk" ofl’ Hm 
ol her traih's. 

Mr TiroMpsoN. Sime that Him* has cmir or;:anl7-ation tric'd to get an ugrtH*- 
ment? 

Mr. JoHNsHiN. Yi's. sir 

Mr. Thompson. M iih H'c tirm of INist Mi-Cord? 

.Mr. JoiiNsioN Yi-s, sir 

.Mr. d’n(>\iPs«>N. of eonrse, .mmi Iuim* not Iummi able lo do so? 

Mr. JoiiNsioN. \\ i* h:i\i* tneil to get tin agri'i'ineiit witli the Iron Tyongue; 
tlmt is i.‘nijH*s,>d of Hie \ew York contrmt'Ws. Iml 1 tiiighl state that the Iiam 
League v as comjiosi>il wlu-n tins tr<Mihli‘ arose—the naisoii tliat w(* helie\e- -'or 
I wmild gi\»* It as loy o[nnion, at Hu* tiim* that Hus iroiihh* aros(* tliere was a 
distinct inai h*ague. and there was also this Xatlomd Krectors’ Assoi-mtion, 
and tins trouble with Post iSc Me<’onl, Hu* Iron lyca'jue at that time laul to 
leave, was drove into Hu* (‘ro<’t<*rs’ assocl:di<m. the National Krirlors; sill! 1 
believe tliey are doing imsjness yet tinder the liead of the Iron lycaguc. 

Clmlrman IVvisii. A liule lal lomhT. iil(*nse. 

Mr. .Tohn.st<in. 1 say that was what <lrovo the Inm Leagm* Into Hie National 
Ere<’tors' AsMulation, was on aii-ouiit of tins trouble which ahva.'s imuh* ns 
believe that tlu* Post Mi-Coid tirm was n lairt of Hie Airu'rlcan Itrliige Co. 

Mr. Thompson. What lu-ip. if am, have Hu* oHu*r unions !u*re givmi you In 
your efforts to get an ngrei*ment? Have wm nsk<*d Hiem for an.v help? 

Mr. .Tohnsion. Well, <‘ske<! them lo Interce4le for tis. but It 

appeared tliat we never eouhl get—just like tlie man wlio was liere aliead of 
],K*—ho would never listen to an>thing. He would raHu*r go out of Hu* plan 
of arbitration and ever.\tlnng els»* than to have anytldng to do with the Irtin- 
W’orkors. I know many Hines not <‘rily some of the unions, hut also some of tlie 
contractors of the eii\ of New York, have tried to bring niioiit a plan of agree¬ 
ment between the ironworkers and Hu* einjiloyers. httt P^>st & McCord is Hie 
Btunibllng block. They won’t liave it under any condition, Just ns he said. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat was tlie attiiudo of Hie Im-ut structural Ironworkers* 
union with rcganl to this strike called hy the Intenuitlonnl order or h(Mly, If 
you know’? 

Mr. Johnston. Well, the majority votcsl for it, but there were a number wlio 
were opposed to It. hut the mu,1orlty voted for it. 

Mr. Thompson. You arc working under ojien-shop conditions in New York 
City now, are you not? 

Mr. Johnston. MVll. the employers call It open shop. We are w'orking at 
the present time where we can get the prevailing rate of wages ami the hours, 
which the organization demands. We allow our men to w’ork on the conditions 
that they get the prevailing rate of wages and the hours, and certain allow'- 
ances for- overtime, and all that. 
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Mr. Thompson. l>ut are tlie nonunion men i»erniitted to work on the same 
JobV 

.Mr. .ioiiNHTON. Ill some cases. 

.Mr. Thompson. Vour men work aloim'shle of nonunion men? 

Mr. .loiiNSToN. "Wo have allowed them to do that since 15 months now. 

Mr. Thompson, About 15 mouths? 

Mr. J 0 HN.ST 0 N. Yes, str. 

Mr. TuoiiPHON. Trior to timt time did jour men work with nonunion 
workers? 

Mr. Johnston. Ibior to tliut iiim‘ with some linns—witli some contracting 
linns we lUd allow it; tluit is, c«'iilructint: linns that were Inemlly with ours, 
hut under the provisions ot the bosses, or National Krectors’ Association, 
tlu‘y do keep some nonunion men on tiie job so that they can call it open shop, 
and W(‘ allowed It to uvorcome- 

Jlr. Thompson. IJow many mmi are there in structural Ironwork, if you 
know', In New York (hty iiml Moinily? 

.Mr. .loiiNsroN. I should say in Niwv York and \kinUy about 3,500. 

Mr. Thompson, iiow many of those beloni; to jour or;:unlzatlon, do you know? 

Mr. JoHNs'joN. We ban* j;i)t the locals in this vicinity; in Die five locals I 
should say there an* aiumt 3,tHM) inemlaT.s. 

Mr. Thompson. And so Inr us you Know, llien* are only about 500 nonunion 
structural Ironworki'rs workin;: on buildings in New' York <ht.\? 

Mr. .loHNSTON. Well, I shmild say there was m»t tliat much; but the men 
that are workini: nonuni<m on the structural ironwork are only the men they 
pick up, as 1 have evpUiined, so that they will ha\(* nonunion men on the job. 

Mr. Thomps(»n. lias \our or;rnni/.alii)u aii.v (ra<le aerecnKMit in New York 
(Mty? 

.Mr. JoiiNs'ioN. We ha\e no a^rnHUiuMil iihaliwiT at Die present time outside 
of tla* M'rhiil a:;re(‘meiit with soau* tiriiis. 

Mr. 'I’lioMpsoN. WhnI are the worKim; conditions of \our trade mnv in respect 
(0 hours ))er day and rate of wauc's? 

Mr. Johnston. The hours ])er day is fair, but the vatt* of waires Is bad, owing 
to this trouble. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the lamrs per day and Die rale of wages? 

Mr. .loHNsT(*N. d'he hours ]H*r daj is eiglit hours, and the rate of w'ugcs is 
5^5 for eight lumrs’ work. 

Mr. Thompson. 'I'hjit is for narular siruclural-lron workers? 

Mr. Johnston. \i‘s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, (low much do lh«‘ helpi'rs get, if you know? 

Mr. Johnston. We huM' got helpers wIDi the crafl—one craft—that is, light 
work, bronze work, and rmi''hlng work. 

(bialrman Waish. Ilow (lo<*s Duit rate of wages compare with other cities— 
Oldeago. St. ]..ouis, and Diiroit—.Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. Ilow’ does the rale of wages paid here compare with 
(Tiicago? 

Mr. Johnston. Well, they pay about 00 cents a day more in Chicago; and 
Indianapolis, I think, they pay 40 or 50 cents a day; and California, $l a day 
more. 

('halrnmn W.\i.hh. How about St. l.onls? 

Mr. Johnston. Sevent\-ti\e cents a day more. 

(bialrman Wm.sh. And Ibiffalo? 

Mr. Johnston. IbifTalo, tlie same wages 

Chairman Walsh. Are the eondiDons about the same? 

Mr. JoHNS'roN. About the satne; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And Boston? 

Mr. Johnston. Boston, tin* conditions are about the same. 

Chairman Walsh. Tldladelphla? 

Ml'. Johnston. I think IMuladelphia is on the same scale, too. You see, 
since our trouble these other organizations have all come to ns. We lay dor¬ 
mant on account of the taking of this Tost-McCord- 

Chairman Walsh. AVlint about Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Johnston. Washington. 1>. C., has come up to the same wages we have 
at the present time. 

Chalrninn Walsit. You mean the same wages or the same conditions as In 
the city of New York? 

Mr. JoHNSTO^ In regard to tlunr wages and liours. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, Is your orj:anlzaiion strong' In WashlDRlon? 

Mr, Johnston. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the \va«es there? 

Mr. JoHNsTi>N. $5 per day, eijiiit hours* work. 

Chalrinau Walsh. The same as here? 

Mr. JoUNsroN. Yes; tlie same as here. 

('hairman Walsh. Excuse me, Mr. Thomp.son. Co aln'ad. 

Mr. Thompson. \ery well, .Mr. Chnirman. What lm\e >(iu 1(* say as to tlio 
re;;ul;nity of tlie (Miijiloyinent <»f jroiiworkers In this cii\ ? 

Mr. JoHNsi'oN. Well, Me lane gotKl seasons aiul bad sisisous. 

Mr. Thompson. TaKinj^ a norma! year, liow many monlli" in that >e:ir will 
an ironworker be able to fjet work? 

Mr. Johnston. 1 ptess about Jilno months, they will u\ern;:e. 

Mr. Thompson. .Miout nine months? 

Mr. Johnston. Yi's, yir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your trade, in your opinion, less re;;\ilar or more re;'nlar 
than other bulldirn; trades lau-e? 

M. .loHNSTON. Well, this iiast year has Ixaai a laid \ear for the other trades. 
Of course, w’4‘ have lanl those suhwa.\s and those nvw hriilp's coininL' up, and 
e\(‘r\lhiii^ like that, and e!e\at4Ml n>ads. That lias been \ery henetielal to our 
trad*' tins year. But, as u rej^ular thinj:, our trade is much the same as other 
trades. 

Mr. Thompson. What initlallou do you char«e? 

Mr. Johnston. $-5. 

.Mr. Thompson. llav(‘ you any limitations—well, I will withdraw’ that ques¬ 
tion. What p«)Iicy have jam, if any, wnli riderence to the a«lmlHsi<»n of aii<*n.s 
and tiie iie^'nM's? 

Mr. JoHN.sioN. Any man who is a jiractical Ironworker Is admitted to our 
orj;ani/,all'»n l)y lunln;; an examination. We ha\e an examining board. Any 
man wlio is pnntnal can IxMiane a memlua* of our orL^anlztion. (if course, 
♦here was oiu' (pieslion you asked IImm’o fhat 1 w ish to j;o hack to. That is about 
lielpers. N«»w. in the trade of stnn-tural iron workers, heavy work, instead of 
tlie laJper sjstcin wa* lia\4* t!a‘ ap]>rentife system? 

Mr, Ti 'MPsoN. Wind is that s\-<rem? 

Mr. JoT'xsio.N. That s\s(i‘m is we ha\e I niiprentice to 7 mechanics, and as 
.soon as h(‘ able to demuiul the worker’s wa;:»‘ he is taken in under the practi¬ 
cal iron workmen, and conies in umha’ the head of tlie $10 fee as an ai>prentlce. 

Mr. 'PnoMPsoN. Am! ^lo you ajiply the api»rentic<* .system in New York City 
where jou have no trade ajrreeinent? 

Mr. Johnston. W'ell, it is \(‘ry easy applying' all tlii'se tldngs. They are only 
too to tlieM‘ men. The 1>osm.*s aia* onlv loo ;;lad to ^et the upfirenlice 
system ami have union ironworloT.s. But th»‘y want to liuve a few men who 
are nol, so that they can call It “open sliop.” That is the only W'uy 1 can see 
to apply It. 

Mr. Thompson. Are your hooks of im'nihersldp close«l? 

Mr. Johnston. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. To the ailmission of now memherH any time? 

.Mr. JoHNBT4)N. No. sir; always open. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any restm lion of output practiced by your union In 
regard to the amount of work lliey will do on a Job per <luyV 

Mr. JonN.sToN. None whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. It has Ixmti stat(‘d that since the al»rogatIon of the contract 
that your union had with Post & M<<*<ink the amount <if work done by the 
members of your union has been great(T per day than before that time. Is 
that true, as you understand it? 

Mr. Johnston. I can only give an opinion on that. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Johnston. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t know tlie facts? 

Mr. .Johnston, ^^ir? 

Mr. Thompson. Y’ou don’t know ? 

Mr. .Johnston. Well, I am not positive of the facts. I have never heard of it. 

Mr. Thompson. AVcll, if you know, does tlie structural-iron worker feel loss 
secure of his job now* than he did before when he had tlie contract? 

Mr. Johnston. An ironworker’s job Is secure while the contractor has work 

for him and be does It 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, i£ he Is Just us secure In his Job now us he was before, 
what are the reasons you would like to have a coutraot with the employer? 

Mr. .loii.NSTON. Well, the condition of the trade at jiresent Is—where we bring 
In a man to do lronw<a-k that don't know anything alwnit It a man Is not as 
safi> along with him as with a practical man, naturally. There Is more loss of 
life and limb. Men take more chances than working among men that know one 
another. 

t'halrinan Walsh. Mr. Thompson, at this point we will adjourn until 2 
o’clock sharp, to meet In lids same room. 

(Thereuiion, at ll!.4."> o'clock, a rci-ess was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of this 
Monday, Muy 2.‘», 1914 ) 


AfTUn ULCtSS, 

Chairman Walsh. The ... may come to order. ' 

Mr. Thomi'so.n. Mr. .lolmstoii, is the structural-iron work a particularly 
dangerous occuiiation? 

Mr. .loHNsroN. Ves, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. That is all. 

Does anybody wisli to ask Mr. .Tolmston any rpie.stions? 

tknuml.ssloner (I.muictson. Mr. .lolmston, is there any discrimination against 
the members of your orgaiiizallon In Ibis territory In seeking employment on ac- 
eoiint of their membership In the orgaiiizutlon? 

Mr. .loiiNSToN. There has hism. but on aecoiiiit of the rush of work at the 
presiuit time it is not shown. 

Comml.ssloner (i.ruiiuTsoN. They want the men bad enough that they waive 
the point? 

Mr. .I0HN.ST0N. They waive Ihe point; yes, sir. 

(loniiiiissloiier Oahukt.son. The allegation was made on the stanvl this morn¬ 
ing that the opposition iiiiderly lag conlracling with your organization on Ihe 
part of the firm Hint was ladng represented was on account of the lailure to 
keep faith, in other worils, keep arrangements? 

Mr, .JoHN.sTox. I'es. 

Comiiilssloiier f! viiiikt.so.n'. From your standpoint, did the tlrni In (luestion 
lilways kis'p faith with the tiiiioii In the coniractual days? 

Mr. .loiiNSTON. Well, Ihere has been as many agrevmients lirokeii by the con¬ 
tractors, or more, than there has been by the emiitoyees. 

Commissioner lUi.i vmi. U was suggesled to us lhal on liuildiiigs In New York 
City, they are practically all construcled liy union men, and if a nonunion man 
ciiiiif on to do any work Hie union iiieii won't allow it. and yet they do allow 
nonunloii men to go ahead in your union. Is that all because of this breaking 
of agreements llial happened some time ago? 

Mr. .loiis.sidN. Well, Ihe trade conditions—the conditions of the trade In the 
past five years over here, I might say, through the enlire organization of the 
Iron I,etig'ne and llii' Nalional Freclor.s’ As.sociatlon, gi'tting together, made those 
orgaiilziitions comhliio to such an extent that all trade deals—tlmy embrace all 
trades—they etnhrin-e Ihem to such an extent Unit no one trade v'ould exactly 
call the meinbcrs mil to |irotect anoHier. I want to stale Just before that, un- 
(ierstuud, we laid 11 eompetltion iiere. AVe have a eoiiuietltlou Itere of the 
Iron League and Hie Nalional Kreetors’ As.soelation, and the Mi'Coni helonging 
to the Iron l.eagiie demanded the full proteethm of the Iron I.eaguo wlienever 
we had Hie trouble with Hiem, and on bim deinandliig Hint full protection they 
forced all Hie Iron League into tlie National Erectors* As.sociaHon. 

Commissioner ISvi.i \iu). In oilier words, the union men and the union eni- 
plo.vers all got togelber. did they, or the different associations of union men 
anii dilTerent iisstMlnllons uf employers all got together and would not want to 
do any work wlHi iiiiyliody luit Hie oHior? 

Mr. JonN.sTON, .No; bei'oiv Hint tliere was a competition in New York. It 
was related here tills morning, in old times Hiere was a competition which 
existed In Now York helwism oiitshle firms eomlng In and getting the work of 
the old firms of the Iron League. That was what It'd np to a lot of this dis¬ 
ruption. The old Iron League wanted to have a fence built around New York 
for Itself. The union men saw It more Itenefiolal to allow open competition, 
such as the George A. Fuller (*o., when they came in to New York here, and the 
Thomsirn-Starrett and all those large contracting companies, and the Iron 
League at that time of course felt rather sore to have so much competition 
coming, and, I-Hnslleve, that was where the first formation of the Iron League 
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«une fi'oin. Tli<‘n it worked up t(» the Ktand whereby 1 !k* American I5rl»lgo 
Co. c'unie in here, the National Erectoi's’ Association, ami you ini^dit say they 
ate up the Iron !>ea^:ue. 

r«unmls‘-l«uu‘r liAr.i.Aun. Where are (lie iHMKlqunrters of >our league? 

Mr. .loijNs’ioN. Our Ijeadfiuurlers Is Lot Kast Flfly-fourih Strt'el. 

Coiunus'^ioner lb\i.iAUi>. That is the local union. Wiauv is the national 
liea«h]uartersV 

Mr. Johnston. In Indiunai>oHs, Iini. 

(VuimiisMoner Lai.i.aiu). And it is known as wliat? 

Mr, JoHN.sHUN. liri«l;:(‘ and Sirm-tural lronworki‘r>’ International Association. 

('(•innussiomT Hali \tu>. \\(‘ll. Post A McCord, \\iien >ou had this trouble- 
how km;; a;;o ^\as it j(Hi iiad Hint tiaaihle h illi l*ost A Mct'ordV 

Mr. Johnston. That is alioui o\er 10 years npi--l ;rm‘ss 11 years ap»—lU or 
II years a^'O. 

<'omiinssnmer It\i i aiu). And .\ou claim that tlay \mT(‘ then part of the 
AmerP/an l>rid;;(' Co.? 

Mr. JoHN>roN. Yes, sir; liiat was lli»' cimteuilon of our iuternational jiresl- 
deiil. He couldn’t ;;cl any jtroofs lliat tlaw were not. 

Comntissianer 15\iLAim, Cmiid lad m-t any proofs that tlu‘y witi*? 

Mr. Johnston. No. 

CominissloiK'r Baii.akd. It s<*cins liie unions in New York wnto very united, 
and for lo >ears tlaw lnn<‘ Immui retu.'^iii;; to, in a way, n“eo;;ni/.e jour union, 
lja\en’l. they? 

Mr. JoH.NsioN. No, Mr; they reeo;;ai/.e---we are all riN-o;;in/A*(l in tlie lumrd 
of Imildiii;; tr.ides, but the board of liuitdiau" Irmh'.s has not Imsui In a position, 
as I said liefore—the National Erectors ami Employers’ Assoeiation Ims ;;ol so 
stroll;: in power that in ila' j>asl—-well, 1 will vj|\ H or IH .\<*nn—th(*> ha\e 
Imnmi unable to help the ironworkers. ha\<> not Imhmi able to k'cI themselves in a 
jiosition to help it l)eea\is(‘ they ha\e all laid tiambles just the same as we hnvo 
had, Imt they a]‘ix.mr to b«‘ moiv biller n4aiii’>'t llie ironworkers than the otluTS. 
'i’law formed dual or;caiii/,uti<ms; on (‘ver.\bo(ly tla‘y could not make So satlsfae- 
lory a diad like that, 

CommmMuiier Emi \ia). You sa> tlaae aie alnml Il.riOH workmen In your line 
and of tlaun behm;: to the tinion in the < ity of New York? 

Mr. Jo! N^ioN. ^ sir; {t.ooO at tlie lowest <'sinnalion. 

(ioimni sioner I*.\ii \iu>. Now, in the enhaa inir of your ilemands to nsjuire 
that your union sliall lie employiHl and noiiudy else, what methods do you taku 
to enforce >our demands? 

Mr. Johnston. We liave tried to Ji;;n‘e!m*nts. 

Comini.s'.joiier E\ii.Aia>. '\es. 

Mr. Johnston. We h.iv(‘ la'cn tiwin;: to a 2 rf*ements in the past for the 
last seven year.s. We have done ever.ithin^ with regard to communicating wdth 
those pi'ople that liring ahout ims'lings, and they nTused to meet us lo treat 
wllii us. They say tli«‘y don’t dlscriinliiate against onr men, hut practically 
they have not disci iminateil against our imai when they ncH^d them, hut wtieu 
they don’t li«‘e(I them (law like to laugh at our men walking the stnvt and put 
the otlier fellow’ on that lliey (‘on get along with. 

Commissioner Eai i \ki). Why do .\ou siippo^** tiuil for se\en years (hey would 
make agrt'CMUonts with every other union in the wliole city e\c(‘i>ting yours? 
Have tliey pieki'd joii out I'sjieeialiy for any piirticiilar reason outside of this 
one tliat has been referred to? Why for sev(m years should they be so i>er- 
sislent in refusing To treat witii you wlien they treated with other unions? 

Mr. Johnston. They are u<»t trejHing with all other unions except plasterers. 
They have only .just treat<‘d with tluun, I guess, about nine moiitlw ago. There 
has b<‘en the .steam biters; they had a fight on for a long time, up to u short 
time ago. In fact, the amnlganmilon with tlie plumbers was what caused them 
to give them an arrangement. 

Ooramlsslonor Ballard. Would yo\i ohj<Mt to leaving with tlie commls.slon 
the preamble nud constitution and by-laws of your Internationa! union and 
also of your local union? 

Mr. Johnston. I have not got It with me, but I could send it 

Commissioner Ballard. I wish you would, If there is no objection, one (»f 
each international and one of each of the locals. 

Mr. Johnston. I will have the secretary mail them. 

Commissioner Bajliabd. Does your local or international union, where they 
have any trouble with an employer, countenance such things as sabotage or 
doing injury or damage to the work? 
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Jlr. .Idhnhton. Tlie orsunluatlon 1ms never tolerated nnythiii),' of that condi¬ 
tion since I have been in it, and that has been for over 20 years. 

(touiinlssloner Bai.lahb. Never have tolerated it? 

Mr. Johnston. No, sir. 

('(jinndssloner Kallahij. Have you ever exi)elle<l anybody who was smllty of 
such practice? 

Mr. Johnston. We have never had the proof. 

Uonnnlssloner IIai.i.aki). If >ou did have the proofs. 

Mr. Johnston. If we hud the proofs, certainly they would not be idlowed In 
the orttanizutlon. 

(,'halrniun Walsh. Is there any other connuisshaier who desires to ask any 
question? 

Call your next. 

iMr. TiioMfsoN. I will call Mr. Cutwater. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWIN OUTWATEE. 

Mr. Thomi’.son. 'Will jou phase Male your naiue, your residence, and your 
occupation? 

Mr. OuTW’ATKU. K<lwln Cutwater; 38 Hast Forty-first Street; house address, 
Itlverdale, New York Cily. 

Chalriuan Walsh. I thouttbt Mr. Uunii was your next, Mr. Thompson. 

.Mr. Thomi'son. .Mr. Cutwater asked to be jiul on the .stand the hrst thina, 
as he Is golUK to Furope to-morrow. 

Chairman Walsh. Very aood. 

Mr. Tiiomi'ko.x'. What Is your occupation? 

Mr. OuTWATLU, lliiilder, 

Mr. 'I'lloili'.soN, .Vre jotl jiresidcnt of the master carpenters' as.sociation? 

Mr. Ct'TWATKti. I am. 

Mr. Tllo.Ml’.so.N. How Ion;; have Joit been iiresident ol the a-sociation? 

Mr. Ct TW.VTKK. lOik'hteen months. 

Mr. Tlio.MfsoN. Klyhli'cn months? 

Jlr. tlc'TWATKR. Yt's, sir. 

Mr. 'I'ttoMfsoN. Were you a member id' that a.s.sociatioii hel'ore tliat titne? 

Mr. CuTWATr.u. I was. 

Mr. TitoxifstiN. For how loti,i;? 

Mr. Ct’Tw A I'Lit. 'file last l."i .extrs. 

Mr. Tito.Mi'.sox'. What ollice, it any, did you hold belore you hecame preshlettt? 

Mr. CfTwet'Ktt. Trtistce. 

Jlr. Thomi'.son. For how Ioul'? 

Mr. Ct'TWATLit. For the past 10 years. 

Mr. 'I'tioxtrsoN. Has your as.socialhm. the carrienters' association, ati agree¬ 
ment with the Journe.vmen carpenters' union? 

Mr. CuTwvtKit. We hate. 

Mr. T'HO.Mt'soN. Is it iti writing? 

Mr. Ot'Tw.vfKi!. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. TitoxtixsoN. Is it reticwtsl from year to year, ati annual ayrwmont, or 
what Is It? 

Jlr. OrTWA'i Lit. It has been retiewed vtii to lust January. There hs no agree¬ 
ment that exists at the iireseiit time. 

Mr. TtioxHxsoN. At the jaesent time? 

Jlr. OiiTvvATKtt. No, sir. 

Jlr. Thompson. Were the agreeiiieuts made to cover many years, or was an 
agreement always itti atimial affair? 

Jlr. OoTWATKii. Ctir last agreement covercsl two years. 

Mr. Thompson. J'wo years? 

Mr. OuTWATEit. Yes, sir. 'I’liere has generally heen an aunual agrc'ement. 

Mr. Thompson. Were these agreements suhstantially the same in their gen¬ 
eral terms, leaving out of iiaestlou the wagra and hours? 

Jlr. OUTWATEK. Thoy were. 

Jlr. Thompson. Wus there any provision In the agreement between your 
association and the carpenters’ union by wliich the carpenters’ union agreed 
not to work on or with nominloii material and by which you agreed not to 
seek to Install nonunion material ? 

Mr. OuTWATEB. Id our last agretmient there was a clause la there that said 
we were not to use nonunion or prison material. In the making of tliat agree¬ 
ment a dlscussld# came up that we would not make an agreement as broad 
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as that, because it was not [Mjssible for tlie other side to live up to an agree¬ 
ment of tliat kind, because they had never llvetl up to It. 

Jir. THoufsoN. Tliat is, tlie union liad never lived uii to it; is that It? 

Mr. Ourw.vTER. No, sir. It inade trouble for us and \\e couldn't live up to 
an agrcH'inent of that kind. 

Mr. TnoiiPSON. Tliat is, tlie master Inillders? 

Mr. OfTW.iTEa. Tlie master carpenters' assocliitloii. I heifer go on. And 
llien a clause was insertisl tliat exmiiptisl ail ontside-l.vlng districts, excepting 
Jlanliattan and .soutli of One liundreil and seveiit.v-seventli Stnsd. If tlie other 
Bide maintained a uiinm coiiililion in tliat district, the master larpeiiters’ asso¬ 
ciation agreed that tliey would jiiit uii no material that was liandleil liy the 
Itrotlierliood of ('arpenters. If the Itrotherliood of Oarpiaiters handliHi any 
material of any kind whatsoever in tliat district, any of our memliers had a 
]ierfe(t right to handio tliat material. 

Jlr. Tiio,\iaso.\. Mr. Outwater, are tiicre iiiij factories manufacturing trim 
ill and around the city of New York? 

.Mr. ()i''rw.\'rKic. Tliere are. 

.Mr. Tmo.mi'son. And are tiiese mills or factorie.,, the owners of tliem, aro 
they iiienilicrs of your assoi latmii? 

Mr. Oi'Tw.erER. \es. That possitdy is the \eiii of a great deal of trouhle 
tliat exists at the jiresent time in the master caiiienlers’ association. Tlie 
Ituilding 'J'rndes Ixmiiloyeis’ .Association is organi/.ed on tlie hasis of a union 
I'ondilion tliat slioiild iirevail in our shoiis and on our hulldings. The miinu- 
factiirlng woodworkers’ u.s.socialion are engaged only in the manufacturing of 
materials. 

Mr. Thompson. -And tlie,v are meinhcrs iif your association? 

Mr. Ot’Twn\'iKK. 'J'liey are memliers of the association, a loiail organization, 
hut is tlie same as the mastiw larpiMiters, holding and use hrotherliood carpen¬ 
ters in llieir work, on tlielr work, tlie same us tlie emiiloylng carpenter or the 
general conlriK'tor In erecting his work. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien tins agreenieiit llmt you sjieiik of which exists hi'tween 
your association and llie union in reterence to tlie refusal to handle nonunion 
'malerial would he to tlie adMinlage of lliose woodworkers, of tlie woodworkers’ 
assoclalio. nianufai turing woodworkers’ association? 

Mr. Oi iw MEii. 'i'liut is tlie trouhle. 

Mr. Tmo.mcson. -And the union nieiuhers? 

Mr. Oc'i’w A'es, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mcson, 'the memlH'i's of the nnlon? 

Mr. (ir'rWAiKU. A’es, sir. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Was it of any particular advantage to tlie memhers of your 
a.ssoclatlon? 

Mr. (IrrwAiER. An advantage to what? How ? 

Mr. Thompson, '|'Ihs agreement tiial you made. 

Mr. tli'TW-VTER. So far as the woodworkers' agreement, the manufacturing 
wsiodworkers’ agreement, it is detrinuuitiil to tin* carpenters' .igreenient. 

Mr. Thomp.son. 1 letrimenlal to tlie master car|ientersV 

Mr. OfTW.vrER. I letrimental to the ni.ister i ariienters, and tliat Is what 
hrings trouhle In onr trade. 

Mr. Thompson. .Are any of the master <-arpenlers engaged also In tlie manu¬ 
facture of wood trim? 

Mr. OfTW.vrER. A very small iierccntage. I don’t know of Init two or three 
In Now York City that matiufactiii e trim. 

Mr. Thompson. Did that Inlluence tlie making of sucli an agreement? 

Mr. OfTw.iTER. It dill not. 

Mr. Thompso.n. It di<l not? 

Mr. OfTW ATER. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your association liccii tlie subject of any litigation grow¬ 
ing out of that contract? 

Mr. Outwater. Unfortunately It has. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you state what suits were started, and w hat is the status 
of them, briefly? 

Mr. Outwater. Suit was starteil by the Payne I.umher Co. against the manu- 
fnctnrlng woodworkers, niontloning by name several of the labor side and the 
master carpenters’ assimiatlon was made a party to thut action. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that suit still pending now? 
liTt* Outwater It Is. 

Mr. Thompson. What was that, an Injunction suit or a ilamage suit? 
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Mr. On wATKK. It wa.-f (li-st .'is mi liijum Uiin smt mid Just what stage 

It luis got to now—It Is up op apis'iil—1 don't know. The records will show 
that. 

Mr. TnoMinsoN, Is the I’ti.Mie l.umher Co., or a corapany of similar name— 
I don't know wliethor they lime that name exactly or not—have they sued your 
coniiimiy for damages as well'; 

Mr. (lirrw.tTKK. We hate heeti made a )iarly to It; yes. sir. 

Mr. TnoxiesoN. lias aii.t oilier salt la'cn started against your association, or 
the memhcrs of it, hecau.se of this agreement't 

Mr. Ol TW.tTKa. .Not to lay Knowledge. 

Mr. Tuoiie.soN. W'liat. in .tour o|iinion, is the aitvantage that that agreement 
gives to the [mrlles iiiaKing it'/ 

Mr. OUTW fi'i'K. It IS certainly an advantage to us to have an agreement with 
our men, est.dilisliing a Him condition under which we can do bu.slne.ss, so we 
know when W'' are taking it coniract, signing a I'ontract, that it is ]iossilile to 
eomplele d willioiit licing inlerraiiled. the same ns we were in'ior to tlio orgunl- 
zalioa of tlie Jhiildiiig Trades l'hiiplo>ers’ .tssoeiiition. 

Mr. TMo.\ieso\. Well, lliat is a lienelil .so far as your iissodatiou is coii- 
eorned. 

Mr. Oi'TWAiKii. 'I'es, sir. 

Mr. TnoMi'KON. 'I'liat is the sole lienetlt. In your epinioii'; 

Mr. in rw.M'Kit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'son. So far as your association Is concerned'; 

Mr. Oi' i'w \TKR. Tlie sole liciielil so lar us niy association Is conceriiial. 

Mr. Tho.mi>.so.n. Ilf coarse, you ciilcrcd Into this agreement Miliinlarily? 

.Mr. Uhtw' M'l'.it. Well, alici n great deal ef di.sciission and various ineetlngs 
It was the lies! trade agnvnient Unit we eonhl get. In tlie liglit of wliat lias 
triinspirisl, we do not think it is a very good one, and we do not jiropose to 
enter Into sueli an agreement us Unit ngaia. 

riiiilrmim Wvi.sii. What Is wrong aliout yiair present agreement? Brielly 
state it; what are tlie jKiiat.s tliat you have found not to lie good In the working 
of It? 

•Mr. Oi'TW.VTKR. Tile special iioint is tlie naming in our agreement of union 
trim. 

('liulrmmi Wvi.sii. Have you had trouhle growing out of tliat with tho.se 
that furnish iiomiidou trim? 

Mr. Or rw ATI.a. We have had no troulilo. Tlie master ciiri'ienters' associa¬ 
tion has liad no Iroiildc in tlicir agreement wltli regard to the erection of sucli 
trim us vvo piiri hasc. lint we do not inircliasc trim that we are satisfied will 
not lie erected for us. Ho wc try to kee]i out id' trouhle. 

Mr. Tiiojicsox. One more qaestloa, .Mr. Cliairi.. It lias lieen sugge.stcd to 

me to tisli. Oid (he emplo.vers’ as-socintion in lurn iieip to iimmi'e tiie litigation 
Unit was liroaglit against you on iiceount of Hint contract? 

Mr. OcTw viKii. Wlicn you speak of llic parent association, what association 
do you mcmi? 

Mr. Tiiovi I'soN. Till' one Mr. Kidlilz S|Kil;e of. 

Mr. Oi ru .vTKii. Tlie liullding trades' association? 

Mr. Thomi'sox. Yes. 

Mr. OuTwvTKu. We tinnneed It. 

Commissioner 11 \ii,.vuii. Tlicii 1 would like io ask you a little further about 
this purcliiise on iiominion-made trim. If you were not bound down by an 
ngrwment of lids cliarucler, yon could purchase trim in the oiveu market or 
■wherever you iileiised, couldn't you? 

Mr. OuTvv.vTkit. We ean. 

Commissioner llvi.i viai. Y'lai ean now? 

Mr. OliTW.vrait. Y'es, sir. 

Oomuiissloner 1 $.vi,l\iii). Hut the union parties won't work with it? 

Mr. OiiTW.VTEU. Witliln tlie district I have outlined it Ls dangerous to do It, 
nnd I don’t know iinyone Hint does it. If they do they do not get the protec¬ 
tion from the master carix'iitors’ a.ssoelation. 

Commissioner It.vr.L.viin. Wliat I mean is if It were not for your agreements, 
ami If there were no agreements on tliat line, then every contractor could pur¬ 
chase what he pleased, and you would prefer to have It that way, would you? 

Mr. Ot'TWATER. YVe pit'for to liiive it so every contractor could purchase where 
he pleases. Is that your question? 

CommlsslonejLBAT,i..vBU. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ballakd, xes, sir. 
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Mr. OtTWATEE. Ye.s, sir. 

Coimulssioiicr Bai.i„\kd. Tlmr is wiiiit you \van(? 

Mr. Ot.T'VAiEii. Yes, sir. 

(ioiuniissidiKT Bai.i.aki). And yo\i want tbi> union oariiinitors to narw to work 
any nnilprlal tiint you cive tliciu? 

Mr. OfTWATKu. Yos, sir. 

Coinnnssionor litt.iAiiu. .Yii<l ut tin' iiro.sont tinio tlnit dor. not oUtnin nndor 
the tiKroomont? 

Mr. (it'TWtTFR. No, .sir. 

('oniinissioncr IUiiakii. .\n(i ilint is ><nir <ili.|o(iion to llio [irosoiii iiirioi'inoni7 
Mr. Ofin tinit. Wo oii.jool to tlio tuosoni iiarooinoni lioi'iuiso il |inis ns In n 
Iiositlon uiiori' \M‘ .iro n |inri,\ to a disorindnalion. Now, wo do tail want to 
1)0 iilaooii in a laisiiloii wlii'i'o wi‘ di.soriininnio 

<'onnnissionor It M i Mtn. 'i’lnit is jtli, Mr. t'ltjiirnian. 

Cliairiaan W'Aisit. Mr. O'Connoli, iiavo ycni any qii(‘stlons? 

('onnnissionor I.knnon. lla\o \oit laid ant didionll.t uilii oarjioiiior.s liviiu; 
up to llioir side of llio ajnoonioni ? iiavo tlioy ooinpliod uiili tlio aKrooinonI 
wllii tour oruoni/.itioii, in .o l.ir as ii lias lioon oxiondod from liino lo linio? 
^ir. Oi'iuAii.K. Tln-.v Iiavo, riyidiy. 
t'oniniissioiior i.iNMis. 'i'lioy Iiavi*? 
iiir. Or 1 w A 11- n t os. sir. 

Coinniissioiior I.i anon. I.s tiioro any suit ponding', or Inis liioro lioim any suit 
pontiinit, at law i'.v \oiir assoolation aaainst tlio lairiionttn's'? 

Mr. OrTWA'iKH. 'I'iioio i.s not. nor lias not 'loon, to ni.\ i.nowlodito. 
('oninii.ssloina- I.k.naoa. W lint, if any, olTorts aro lioiiifr mado now to onlor 
upon a now aaroonionl't .\ro tliori' aiiv oHoils lioiiiir mado wiliiin tin' last — 
Binot' tiio 1st of .ianiiary, sa.\, lo ontor into a now aarisnnont? 

Mr. OrTWAtKit. 1 tliink tliat quostiiin is ontirolt dondloi'kod. WN‘ won't enter 
into anotlior iiaroonioni wlioro no aro mado a |iarty to ti disorindnation. 
t'oininisslonor I.kwon'. iiavo yon had any oonforonoos? 

Mr. Of 1 w \i na. Sotonii. 

Coniniissionor i.fsMiA. You !m\o litid several eonftTiMicos? 

.Mr Oi 'rnvrKi!. ^<'s. sir. 

I'oninn-sinner I.fnmin. 'I'liat is n point on nldoli tlio iiltoli comes? 

Mr. Of'% AThK. 'I'liat is the point. 

Coimnissionor I.i.vnoa. Is lliore niatoriai iinaneliil advantane in Iniyinff trim 
inado onl.sido of Non York t'llt'; 

Mr. OfTwrrm. W'lit, ,\os Malorial can lie niaiiiifaolnrod ehonper oiilsldo o( 
Now York Oity, anti i.s, than It I.s niannfaoturol lioro. 

(’oniniis.sionor I.k.a.non. W'oII, yon outer Into an acroeinont with the union to 
enifiloy nnion men and union men only. Tliat Is iiiiiairently no more of a ri'strlc- 
tlnn titan it Is to use nnion malorial? 

Mr. OtiTwvi-KU. W'oII, tinil miald lio a difforonoo of opinion. 

Oominisslonor I.f.won. Yos; Unit is Into. Aro Iho l•onlral’^s llmt aro (rolnff 
on liero now, suoli as tlioro may Iio, tioiiiff ort'oiod in tiio main h.v union oar- 
pontors? 

Mr. OfTWATK.n. Yos, sir. 

romndssionor (! tmtfrrsoN. Mr. Oiilwator, ns vmr acroomont stands, yon are 
at porfp<-ll.v liliorly lo pnreliaso wlioro you ploa-so as II I.s. aro you not, if you 
take tlio ofmneo on linving it orectod? 

Mr. Ol TWATEK. Ytst. 

rominissionor C miiiftson. Tliore is nothinc In Iho ooniract tliat prosorlties 
that riKht to htiy anywhoro? 

Mr. OfTWATF.R. Tliore is nothing tliat prohibits a man Imylnp; anywhere. 
Commissioner Garrktson. Tlion the otijoctlon limt really exists In the con¬ 
tinuation of your present contract with the canienters' associntlon lies in the 
fact that yoti’lniYC IkmiiiiI yourselves with tlic carpenters’ union that you would 
recomdzc’tlicir rijilit to refuse to us<> Ii, is that right? 

Mr. Otttwater. We have not IsiumI ourselves, except In the lerritory I 
speak of. 

Comriitsgtoner Gakbetson. Where they are not eri'cting, you are buying— 
all the master carpenters are bnying work from mills that could not furnish 
materials In this restricted district? 

Mr. OtiTWATEB. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. The only objection is In llic restricted district. Is 
It not? 
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Mr. OarwATEii. That Is all. I take iiiy chance anywhere else, and I have 
not had any trouhic. 

Coinml.sHioner (Iarretson. The fact is, If that clause of the asreement was 
iKjt continued In that restricted district, you would he confronted with exactly 
the same condition In your relation with the carjH'nters; that Is, the same 
daiiRer of refusal, but you would not he hound by your agreement not to ask 
them to do It? 

Mr. ODTWATEii. Yes; hut In otir agreement If we can prove that they are 
erecting that material for anyone outside the master caritenters’ association, 
they can not refuse to erect it for us. 

Coimidssioncr Cauketso.n. You simply don’t want that left in the agreement 
ns a matter of record? 

Mr. Oi'TWATKit. We don't want It even implied. 

Commissioner (! riiiiET.soN. So that the abolition of the clause would not 
change the conditions an lota? 

■Mr. (>t'TW\rMt. Not so far as we are concerned it ndght not. 

Comnds.sioner (Iarketso.n. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WALTER GORDON MERRITT. 

Mr. TiIOMr.soN. Will jou please gi\e >our name, profession, and address? 

Mr. Mkrki'it. Walter (lordon Merritt ; my profession Is practicing lawyer in 
New York City; my ollu’C address is Mth llroadway, and 1 reside at 8dd Park 
Avenue, In the city. 

Mr. Thompson. You are tlie attorney, arc you not, fur the American Anti- 
Boycott Association? 

Mr. Meuiutt. 1 am known a.s associate coun.sel. 

Mr. Tuo.m p.soN. What is your association? Wlu're Is its bend otlicc, and what 
are its purposes. If joii know? 

Mr. .MKiiiirTT. Its head ollices are in New York City. Its purposes are sug¬ 
gested by it.s title, the fighting of the boycott; lint In connection with the 
assocliitloii’s activities, It feels tliat an illegal strike partakes of the sam<‘ 
nature a.s the boycott ; so I might say its activities would extend to lighting 
the boycott. Illegal strikes, unlawful picketing, and kindred matters. 

kir. Thompson. The hoycoltiiig you reler to is hoycotlliig in the labor 
qiie.stlon? 

Jlr. Meuuitt. The matter has never come before our association In any other 
way. 

Mr. Thompson I simply wanted to distinguish It from the Gregorian. 

Jlr. Meuiu'it. We have nothing to do wllli the Nlglit Kiders 
Mr. Tho.\ipson. Wlien you say you take In the question of illegal strikes 
and of plckellng, wlio act ns judges as to whetlier a strike Is legal or illegal, 
an far as your iiss.icialion is concerned? 

Mr. JlEiiitiTT. It lieconies a legal iiuesllon so far ns oiir ns.soelatlon is concerned. 
Mr. Thompson Well. Iiow do you deti’ianine a legal from an Illegal strike 
so far as to decale wliether your association will take any hand in it? 

Jlr. MEiiHi rr. ll Is referred to eonnsol, nnd if it prosonts n good enso under 
tlie law In the opiidoa (d' eoansel and the oilier desirable eonditloiis are ex¬ 
isting, our nssoeiation may undertake to defend the momher in trouble ill the 
courts of law or c(|aity. 

Jlr. Thomp.son. Now, Mr. Jlerrilt, the record hero is made for laymen, 
nnd I would like to liavo yam give one Illustration of what you w’ouUl call an 
illegal strike Hint would call for action l)y your nssoeiation? 

Mr. MERiirrr. A strike to prevent, say, the use of open-shop products of a 
particular manufacture. 

Mr. Thompson. Wind (dlicr llin.strallon can you give of Illegal strikes? 

Mr, Mkriutt. A strike In violation of a contract. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, would tlmt he an illegal strike? 

Mr. Merritt. Umler tlie decisions of tlie United States Supreme Court such 
a strike or effort to carry It on could he enjoined. 

Mr. Thompson. Amt you would therefore determine that as an Illegal strike? 
Mr. Merritt. We certainly would. 

Jlr. Thompson. What other kind of strike would you call an Illegal strike? 
Mr. Merritt. Any strike which sought purposes In violation of the antitrust 
law. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, what would such a strike be In violation of the anti¬ 
trust law? 
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Mr. MEimirr. A oa.se oniiie up lioro very recently In Ni'w York In which I 
icteil in behalf of the (1111 Kuanniii;,' (.'o. 

Mr. Thompso.n. I did not .ket that. 

Mr. MraiRiTT. Ulll Ensravlin; Co., which manufactured iiluUoK'UKravInK 
ilatcM. They completed the plates lu their factory, and then turned them 
iver to customers who are u.sually publishers, and those publl.sher.s used them 
o jiriiit from In their luiblieations. 'I'he photo-enurarers’ iiidon, In their 
‘ffort to protect the uidon .shops from the competltiou of Ihe dill EnttravliiK 
'o., which was an ojk'II or noiiuidon .shop, i.sstusl an ordiw that none of the 
inlon .shops In New York City sliould he allowed to do any work for any 
lubll.shinK hou.se that did any work of the dill Encravluj,' Co., Inasmuch as 
he (iill Enttravliif; Co. was tin- only nonunion shop of any size, and all iiub- 
i.shlnc houses were dependcml upon dolntr work, or !m\ Ins work done by 
■ome of the union shops. It resulted In proventin!,' the (lilt KuKravIng customers 
'rom gettiuK out their publications. 

Mr. Tiio.mi’son. That would come, tlien, Mr. Merritt, would it not, within 
,our tlrst clas.s of cases; Unit is, Ihe .strike agaln.st nominlou material? 

Mr. MKiir.iiT. I should not say so. That was a strike against a nonunion 
•ustonier. d'he niaUudal did not come to the shop at ail, and the men who 
ilriick (lid not come in contaci wllli llie material in any way. ISut It was a 
drike against a customer wlio did business witli a nonunion concern. There 
ire a great many otiier varieties of strikes wlilch might suggest themselves, 
riie law is in a formative state on tliis \ery question, and it has been one of 
uy contentions that lliis distinction between a legal and an Illegal strike Is 
>no of the most important liistinctions to be developed in order that thii field 
if indiislrliil warfare may be narrowed. 

Mr. Thompson. 'What other form of strike do you call illegal? 

Mr. .Mkuhitt. I think such a strike as took iilace on llie Delaware, Lacka- 
.vaniia (.V Western road, or it may liav(' been tlie Delaware (.t Hudson road, I 
■hlnk it was, because of the dlscliarg(> of two men working on that road who 
vere accu.stsl of Im'ompetency, is Illegal, if lliose men were di.scliarged In good 
rnith on account of incoinixdency, and I think a (‘ourt of (*quity wiould take 
.‘ognizance of that fact and dtderiiiine the legality or ill(*gallt,v of that strike 
iiliiced up'll its (ieterniination of lliat question of fact. Tliat, however, has 
[lot been 'teveloped, iierliaps, outside of tlie Istate of Massachusetts, whero 
nrinciples of law on Hint general line liiive lieen considered. 

.Mr. Thomchon. Tlieii you would consider—let me state it in other words: 
You would consider a strike by the emplo.vees of any firm or corporation upon 
Ihe discharge of some oilier member would come wIIbin tlie term of Illegal 
.trikes? 

Mr. Mkruitt. I tliink an ariiitrary resistance of llie disciiarge of a man who 
was projierly disciiarged, wiiere his disciiarge does not in any wii.v relate to 
the welfare "of tlie otlier memliers emiiloyed in tliiit factory, should be termed 
:in Illegal strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Who is to determine wlictlicr or not (lie employee should 
have been properly discharged or not? 

Mr. Mkruitt. A court of tspiity. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat is that? 

Mr. Mkruitt. A court of wpilty. , ,, 

Mr. THOMP.SON. A court of tsiuily. I see, .\nd if a court of (Ujuity sliould 
ih*cide it long after the strike was found and had iieeii culled and, althougii the 
employees would not know what the court of eipilty was going to decide, still It 
would'be called an illegal strike, so far as you are concerned? I will restate 
that question. It Is pretty long. A court of rsiulty never decides a case until 
after it is brought before the court, does It? 

Mr. Mekritt. Ortainly not. 

Mr. Thompson. And naturally, of course, us a lawyer, you can not always tell 
what a court is going to decide? 

Mr. Merritt. Certainly not. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, therefore, the employees. If they comsldcred the dis¬ 
charge of any of their fellows was a wrongful discharge, must take the chance of 
going on an Illegal strike? 

Mr. Merritt. Ab.solutely. All business men are taking that chance In enter¬ 
ing Into combinations of any character. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, that Is a different question. I sometimes doubt that, In 
Its broad application. But, therefore, your association, under your view of Its 
duties and obligations and rights, could be called upon to take u question up to 
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o cmii t of equity for deoltdon wherever there was a strike for reinstatement of 
(llscIiarKi'il employees? 

Mr. MKuiin-r. An application nilK'ht he made to our association to do It, but 
.whether our asHoelation would do il I can not say. 

Mr. 'riioMi-MON. Hut you would feel It has the rifthl to do it under this ques¬ 
tion of illegal strike? 

Mr. Mkiuiitt. f’ertnlnly, and I reply that- 

Mr. rttoMcso.N (Interruptiiif;). .Now. >ou say that- 

Mr. Mkkhitt (liUerrupliut.'). Pardon me- 

Mr. TitoMfsoN (int<Tr\iplln«). Yes- 

Mr. Mtatuirr. I’urdon me. .My atieiulon was called to a strike where I wa.s 
called In as counsel, and I am sorry I am not privileged to disclose the name, 
hecaus<? the ease did not come iiU4> tin' couiq and as herwas-n ciieut and counsel 
I have no riahl to (.'Ae the name. Hut tiiUt was all on account of a man lieinR 
dlschar!;ed hecause of a ch.irw' of hclru; drunk, and the other employts's calleii 
a strike liecauso timy were rcsistin;; tliat cliartre; anil lliat would come within 
the rule 1 lia\e in mind. 

Mr. q'lio.Mi’.soN. W ell, the em|>lovcr has tiie ri;;lit to pay such waces ns ho 
may wish to pay for tiie work, has he not? 

Mr. MsitKiTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'I'lioMCsoN. Suiuiose now tlu‘ larger tlrius and corporatloim combine in a 
strike for the lairrsise of forclii).' an arliltrary condition on the employer which 
is not a question of wanes; would Hint he an illegal strike? 

Mr. Mehhitt. Certainly not. 

Mr. TitoMi’soN. How do you try to dlstlnnulsh between that case and the case 
of dtsehai'Klnn an employee? 

Mr, Mi'iiunr. My lesi is a very simple one, Jlr. 'riionipson, it is tlmt the 
workliiK nam have a rinhl to sirlke for any demnmis wliieli lonlcnlly relate 
to their welfare in tlieir particular employment. Tiiat is a rinht tlmt has Ixsm 
allowed to tiuun liy Hie law and shonld Imve liism allowed; but if tiie qiie.stlon 
Is one wlilch does not eome under tiie I'lassdlcaHon of tliose alTeetInn ids wel¬ 
fare, in that ease, then, It is not wlHiln tiie rintits vouclisafed the workman and 
the strike should he di'clared Illegal. 

Mr, Tnoiieso.v. Then you tliink a worklnnman has no rlnlit to determine 
per so and uhsolntely for Idniself ns to wliere and In what manner his welfare 
is involved; is tlmt rinlil? 

Mr. MKaBi'iT. Wliy. 1 think Ids determination is subject to review by a court. 

Mr. q'HoMi'sos. You think it is? 

Mr. MEBBiTr. W’liy, eertalnly. Take tliese carpenters' cases we imve In 
mind. Our eonrls have lield Hmt Hicse strikes auainsf nominlon men are erlin- 
Innl, and tlioiu;li the workmen may lielieve iliey are for Hieir lieneftt—and as a 
matter of fact it does In some deirnv redound to Hieir lienettt, just as all com¬ 
binations In restraint of trade are lieneticlal to tho.se ensmaed In them. Rut the 
workman decides Hmt he is heneliled, and his decision Is subject to review 
w’lien lie violates any laws, 

Mr. Thompson. .\nd .yon think Hmt also in the case of the discharge of an 
enqiloyee, (he qiiesUon as lo whclher that afl’ects Hie welfare of the other work¬ 
ers Is a matter siih.lect to the review of the court? 

Mr. MEHiurr. 1 tliink it ought to he. i Imve no oasw on the subject. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow dura your assochiHon act? Has it a memliership? 

Mr. Mkbbitt. It has. 

Mr. Thompson. How does It act In the supixirt of Its alms In eases where It 
thinks that it wants to take a Imnd? 

Mr. Mehiutt. Ry Ittikatlon. 

Mr. Thompsu.n. Tlmt Is to say, bringing suit either in chancery or In law— 
by Injunction or for damages? 

Mr. Merkitt. Yes, 

<t Mr. Thompson. Or orlnilnal suit, if tlmt l.s necessary? 

Mr. Merritt. Yes, sir. of I'oiirse tlie suit is brought In the name of the 
affected party, as It must neiessarily lie. 

Mr. Thompson. Are any such suits jioiidlng now In the city of New York? 

Mr. Merritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Against wliom are they pending and what Is their nature? 

Mr. Merritt. The (Jill Engraving Co. case I have Just described. There Is a 
CRSi' of the Duplex Printing Pre.ss Oxi., which mamifnctures printing pres-ses 
In Rattle Ct(ft?k, Mich. An effort has been made by the machinists’ union to 
unionize their trade In Battle Creek, and the head of that firm objects to a closed 
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sbop and iK^rsista in runuinji his factory us an oikmi shop. The unions liave 
enton*<J Into a solicme to hnce the unionization (»f tin* r{Kt<)ry hy preventing 
t!u* hauling. Inslallatlon. or <»perailon of the presses of the l)\iplex <’o. N\herever 
they may come In contact with them. The presses are shlpp^n] to New York and 
the\ have had trouble in getting cur men to haul Iluan, ln'cause the unions 
ord'ensl the <ar tneii not to; and they lni\e onho'cd l!u‘ p«^)ph‘ enipheaal hy llie 
car men to rcfuM* to do tlieir work, or the holsters to rei'tise to help In trans¬ 
ferring the ijress«.s from tlie \\:igons Into the building. Tiny ha\<‘ ordernl the 
machinists not to install llie press^'s, and Inne imnle suggi^'^lions to the |>ress- 
imai’s union, whicli liase never been actually carruMl out, tlaajgh tiny laive lavn 
threaliMied, that they should not operale the presses. The immediate cause 
of a suit jtro.s(» in connection with the National Ivvposition <’o.. of N(‘W York, 
whndi lu'ld an exposition in tlie tlrand t’enlral I’alace about a tnoiilh ago. in 
wliich printing jua^sMxs were to Ix' t*\hlhibxl. This coini>any commonly holds 
its exposition in conmadlon with the Aimrican NewsimiMU* Association aiul 
some other p(s*ple engag<‘cl iti tli(‘ nevsspaper Inisines.s; and at that time the* vari¬ 
ous ]M‘o[»!e will) weie maiiutadiiring printing la'i^'.xrs exlulated them at tla* ex- 
IKtsIrioii. and so the* possibU* huuT inoets the ijo^sihle seller. There are ahoul 
li(N) exhibitors t*) do tlii>, and tiie niachinistN’ unam took llu* jiosition tbal the 
(‘XiMisliion company nnisl raiael Its contract or rcpmiiate it—wbh’h was In 
writing—|M*rninuiig tin* Ihipicx to exlubii ; ami ibal unless they did so 
the show would be busied up, as tlay put it; and that, a strike wouhl be culled 
against (‘\rry i'\lnl»in»r. the <‘mpto\<‘es eni)ilo\<Hl 1>\ him in c(*nneeti»>n with 
llu* e\liil)lt and a strike would be calldl against all tlH‘ employee's of the expo- 
silbm company Itself. Facing a possible loss of $1(X).(MM) or more in a few days, 
liecaiise the e\i)(»sjUon had to go light on. tliere heiiig no lliue or upiiorlunity 
to do anything else, we secure*! an Injumtion against tJiem. 

Air. Tiioxicsox. Now, 1 won't jisk you t<ir the details in the otiier cases, but 
what date are they and can you and will \ou furnish this commiBsiou witli a 
tyix‘wntlen statement of tin* cases that exist? 

Air. Mkiuuti'. 1 slnnild be very glml to liand tliem my briefs, which I think 
will he sulheient to cover all tin* case's. I ciin hand them briefs in all that 
have been presented. In fa* l, 1 think (he coinmisMon is already in possession 
of tlieiii, 1 liuve had a gieai mun> letters from Mr. UUtc*r. I think it was, 
rcxpiesting tlie briefs or documents in a number of those case's, and have been 
very glad lo n'.sjxmd and send lln'in on to tln'iii. 

Mr. Thomchon. Well, if you will send tin* commission direct, say, a state¬ 
ment of tin' cases or a list of the cases and the riumlMrs, so tliat they may be 
investigated liy our Investigators—just such a statement u.s we can follow out— 
we will he very glad to have you do tliut. 

Mr. MKiuurr. Very w«-ll. 

Mr. Thompson. Ueferring to the litigation, whicli I !)elieve you Htnrtt'd 
against the master carpenters’ association wldch Mr. Outwaler s]K)ke about 
to-day, what kind of litigation dhl yon bring in tliat matter? How many suits, 
and what was the clniracler of tlie suits? 

Mr. Mkrritt. I think Mr. (Uitwaler is confustd as to the character of the 
cases, and with the privilege of the ccmimlsslon I w'ould like to stnie tills in my 
own w’ay. I have maile some notes and will he as orderly as I can be. 

(.'hairmun Walsh. We will be very glad indeed to In ar you. 

Mr, Merritt. The condiln>n whi< li exists in New York to-day In Manhattan 
and In the loxver part of the Bronx is such that no oiKm-shop wood trim can l>e 
plaml in any large building, and there has been a <'oniph'te tessation of trade 
in oi>en-Rhop wood trim except one or two of negligible size; and this is all due 
to or Is made possible by the actual clostHl-shop conditions existing In tho 
building trades. Mr. Kidlitz stabtl that tiny liave a tliousand firms In the 
building trades employers’ association. There are about 75,000 to 100,000 
workingmen, though, representing 30 to 35 different trades which are oalhsl 
upon to do work In coiin(K*tlon with any of our large buildings In New’ York. 
So then tliere Is this joint agret'inent between these 1,000 Arms and this 100,tK)0 
workingmen that no man shall be employed unless he Is a meinl>er of his re¬ 
spective union making a closed-shop condition. That arrangement is not a 
voluntary one. Y'ou could se<' yourself from Mr. Kldlltz's twllmony how it 
originally starteil; bot after It Is started It is enforml by the rules prevailing 
in the building trades coumdl, which corai>ell<*d all men of all trades to go out 
on Q strike in the event that any man employeil in any one of the 35 trades Is 
not a member of the onion. And their constitution provides for pimultles to be 
imposed upon any union that does not strictly enforce that rule, calling a 
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pont'rnt s(r/ke nwilnst tlie pinplojer of iioiiiitilon men; ninJ flie union Is then 
esiierli'il tiiul becomes ob/lgatef) to enforce Unit, and any mm who is outside ot 
(he union Is not remgnizi'd. 

This Imildin/,' trades council—I mlnht interrupt by saying that I am not stat¬ 
ing lienrsay or facts olT-liand, Imt facts ivliicii iiave been made a matter of 
record on sworn testimony. It eniplo.rs about 75 attents which go about 
tiie city of New York to ascertain wiau-ever a nonunion man is working or 
l)y ciiance gets employment and reports that to liead(iuartprs in order that the 
machinery may lie put in force against 1dm; and tlie result lias been, as any 
builder will te.stify, that it is Impo.ssible for any employer to erect a large 
building In the Itorough ot Maiiliattan or tlie P.ronx or lirooklyn except by the 
employment of uidou men exclusively in all the organized trades. The few 
nonunion men in tliese trades who do work in New York do it on .small altera¬ 
tion and .lobbing work where the comblmsl trade's do not have the same op¬ 
portunity of liringing tiic iircssure to lioar. It was reported to me in one of 
the reports sent out liy the l)e|i;irlmcnt of I.abor at Washington, tliat 200 men 
were discharged anmmlly or dismissed from these trades because, for some 
leason, tliey can not obtain union mcnibershi|) or their union membersldp has 
ceased. You undersland this is a private body, and has a right to select its 
members: anil a court has no judicial control over their suspension or expui- 
slon, piovlded it Is done In aicordance wllli law. So when a man’s mombership 
ceases ho becomes an outsidi'r and is driven from this group hero in Now 
Y'ork; and in tliat way some 2iK) men are discharged nimually. 

Mr. KIdlltz was speaking of the bonds to enforce these rules and regulations— 
nonds given by the employers. They attempled to collect the money on one ot 
the bonds against the Thomson-Hlarrett t'o., and they won out in our appellate 
dhislon, and snbsec|iiently it went to the courl of ajipeals In wlileli it was 
lield tliat all agreeiuenis of lids kind were illegal and nnenforcihle, because 
unduly restraining the right of the Individual man to pursue ids trade. Now, 

I make that introduction, liccau-e it is absolutely essential to understanding 
the trim situation here in New York. 'I'lic workingmen In the building trades In 
N'ew A'ork Cliy control it just as they please, liecaiise the union membership 
and a right to pursue a trade are the same thing. If you fall to comply with 
tlie rules of tlie union or of the employers’ association and you are expelksi 
from the union or anylblng of that kind you are expelled from the trade; 
that Air. Kldlilz speaks of. And as one of the dclegali'S testilied in one of 
tliese cases to me concerning the slluallon In which I was very much Inter- 
estcHl, wlioreby they found two men who It turned out were union men on the 
.1ob W'lttiout ttielr cards. Those are not the cards of tlieir trade, Imt the cards 
of the building trades council which re|iresents all of the trades where the 
Imiustrial feature of it is thrown out. lie must be a union man, and the 
building trades council issues Hint card. Thi'.v found two men there without 
tlielr cards, and the men said they would immediately go and get their cards— 
that tliey lind forgotten them and left them at liome. The delegate refused to 
allow tliat, iiowcver, and he called a strilic on tlie job after tlie.se men had 
wltlidrawn and the grievance had been removed, and he never came near tliat 
joli for a week after that. In tlie meanlimc they tried to get tltc men to go 
to work, but they could not; and tills delegate will lie one of the witnesst's 
liere—Mr, Alexander Kelso, and you can verify tliat story. And the result 
was that every niiin enuiloyed tliere, who was getting $.".50 a day or theri'iihouts, 
lost tliat money for a wis'k, because two iiii'ii on that Job bad failed to bring 
tlielr cards with tlieni. And Air. Kelso says that is not an unusual case; 
tliat frequently tliey luinlsh tlie men for working with a man who has not 
brought his card, and that tills wa.s in the nature of a punishment. 

Well, that shows you that the men In tlie trailes are absolutely under the 
rule of tlie union, as tliey necr'ssarlly must be wliere their livelihood depends 
on union orders and union cards. Now, having obtained this arrangement, the 
carpenters’ union have souglit to extend It by limiting building operations to 
union products of the wood line. It was necessary to employ the union car¬ 
penters because If you do not you will have a strike of all the other 80 trades 
on the building; and If you attempt to employ nonunion carpenters to Install 
the material, the union caria'iiters will refuse to work with them, and you will 
run up agaln.st that general iiaralysls in the building trades. The carpenters', 
union In IIXM adopted a rule directing all the unions and district councils to 
prevent their niemhers, wherever jawslble, from handling nonunion trim. The 
local district council here In New York then passed a rule fining the members 
$10 if they worked on " unfair" trim. In attempting to put that rule Into 
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effect they ran Into difflculty with the master earpciUers’ nssiK'lation. The mas¬ 
ter carpenters’ association was ready to yield the question of nonunion trim 
for the sake of industrial peace, provided they could make sure that their com¬ 
petitors, who were not members of tlie organization, should not have the priv¬ 
ilege of using nonunion trim, because nonuidon trim, being cheaper, they would 
be subjected to unfair competition, as you can easily see. .So, llndlng the union 
unable to control the members engage<i in the unfair trade, and in order to 
assist them, they refused to liandle nonunion material except such nonunion 
trim as was made by linns not on the unfair list, and this unfair list was Issued 
by the caritenlers’ district council to tlie master carpenters’ associallon and tlie 
master caritenters’ assiwlatlon took it up wllh the lUdhllng 'l’ra<h's ICmployers’ 
Association, who also took part in distributing this information. For two years 
tliere was a deadlock lH>twi>en the master caritenters and the cariK'nters' uidon 
on tlds point. Tliey came together and tried to make an agrtsmumt, but could 
lait bccnu.se they always iiroke <m tlds (|ueslion of unfair trim. In the meantime 
llie master cariK'nters einplo.ted tracers or spies to see where tlie nonunion 
men were working on work with union carpenters and to prewe to the union 
Itiat they were dealing square by them .\nd alsmt Idllf) tliey were convinced 
that no nonunion trim could he pul up In New Vork ('lly. And llien they tried 
once more to iise nonunion trim on the Al\in Court lluildlng. and the carpen- 
lers called for a .strike, and they altempted to employ nonnnion carpenters, 
and siml out of the clly to gel men, but it was never feasible, and (he strike 
was called in about 20 dlfTerent Irmles on (hat building, and they decldisl from 
that time on to yield to the carpenters’ rules, and they made an agreement not 
to use nonunion trim. 

Then the manufacturers—the woodworkers’ as.soclalion—who also emplo.v 
members of tbe Fnited Krolherhood of (tar]ienters, and idso members of the 
Huildlng Trades Kmployers’ Associallon. entensi Into an agrwment with the 
carpenters lhat they would lun union shops subject to union .scale, provided (lie 
union men would not pul up the nonunion material, and they could thereby be 
protectisl from open-shop i-ompetillon, ’riiiit Is (he comlKlon we were con¬ 
fronted with ill Maiihiiltan and 'I'lie Itronx at (he time our litigation commenced. 
The manufacturers, the wooilworkers’ association, employed spies to go around 
and .sect.''e information as to where nonunion men were being used, and fur¬ 
nished (lull information to the union, who would strike the job if It were the 
material of any of the open shops. Itavliig cstidillshed that situation in Man¬ 
hattan and The Bronx, about Ihe 1st of .laimary, 1010, ttiey determlncil to 
extend it to Brooklyn. And I should say lhat in Mantialtan a number of tlie 
.iobbers have been forceil into agreements agreeing not to use a nonunion prod¬ 
uct. .sulijis't to a penalty of !i;2,.’'i00; and deiioslls have lieen made with the 
union substantially the same as money to .secure these various provisions; and 
tlie only joblier wlio persisted in his refusal was attacked and boycotted In the 
samo way only tbrougbout the community, and an Injunction suit was started 
for him. They determined to extend this to Brooklyn and brought it up at 
tlie next convention of tlie I'liited Brotlierhood of Carjx'nters, and their busi¬ 
ness agent timk it up with the emidoyers’ association in Brooklyn and told 
them they were going to do tbe same tiling over tberc, and tliey sent word to 
the Newton concern and the Bosserl concern, and went down the list; and we 
st'cured injunctions at that time against this. I think that states (lie situation 
perhaps a little bit too much at length. There are, therefore, two suits pending 
in Brooklyn at the present time now awaiting decision liefore the aptiellate 
division of tlie suiireme court. One is the suit brought by Albro .1. Newton 
and tlie other by I.ouls Bossi'rt against (he ciirix'nli'rs’ union, 'riie Bossr-rt 
Co. formerly did a business of lialf a million dollars across tlie river here; hut 
to-day the open shops In Brooklyn wlio manufacture this trim do not know 
what Interliorough trade is. Tliey can not sell it across (he river, although they 
can prodnee it at prices 2.'j to 50 per cent umler the union shops. 

Now, there was another suit brought Iiy Irving & f’asson, manufacturers of 
cabinetwork, and w’e secured a permanent Injunction in that suit and that suit 
has been determined and the costs paid. There was still another suit brought 
by the Payne Lumber Co. and several otliers, o[ien-8hop manufacturers of wood¬ 
work, eight In all—five or six In Oshkosh, one In Clinton, Iowa, and another 
in Tennestee, another in Williamsport, Pa., and in that city we secured a pre- 
.llmlnary injunction, but when the ca.se came on for trial the trial court held 
that the combination violated the Sherman antitrust law and the .State antltnist 
law, which was a penal law, and entereil an order of dismissal, and It was then 
taken to the circuit court of appeals lit the Federal court, and It was dismissed 
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there on practically the same ground la a few lines, and the case Is now lodged 
with the L'nlted States Supreme Court. I think that covers the cases against 
the carpenters’ union. 

Mr. Thompson. You have Just looked Into these matters from the legal stand¬ 
point, I take it? 

Mr. Merbitt. Yes, sir; and from the social and economic standpoint as well. 
I also have written considerably on the subject. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. Now, I will ask you as to a question I have in my 
mind. Are you acquainted with the conditions under which the Payne Lumber 
Co. manufactured its trim? 

Mr. Mkbbitt. In a general way. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the wages paid to Its working people as high as the wages 
paid In union shops In New York City? 

Mr. Mkkuitt. No comparlHon; they are so much lower. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the reason why the union asks for such a contract is In 
order to Increase the wages and (la* return of Its inember.s? 

Mr. Meriutt. No que.stion about it. 

Mr. Thompson. So fur us (lie niannfucturiiig woodworkers are concerned, 
the reason is they want to get more busim-ss? 

Mr. Merihtt. Yea, absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. And perhaps a monopoly of (ho business here. 

Mr. Mkruitt. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman; thank you. 

Mr. Merritt. I have a nunilier of oilier things which I tliink- 

Chalriiian W.vi.sH. If you have anything which yiai think is germane to this 
question that you desire to rohinteer, we will he very glad to hear It, Mr. 
Merritt. 

Mr. Meukitt. Thank you very imich, Mr. Cliairniaii. I tliink of another 
(hliig ns III a lliidiiig of facts on conditions previuhiig in New York In coniiei'- 
tuin with this trim matter, ami that was the llndliigs h> .ludge I’litnam In the 
Dliiiy case. 

(Merritt Kvhlhlt No. 1, ‘'Decision," lion. Harrington Putnnin, justice, su¬ 
preme court. New York State, April 30. 1013, In the case of Louis l?o.s.sert 
and .lohn Itossert et ah, plalntifts, against Frederick Dhuy et al., was sub- 
nilthsl In priiitiHl form.) 

Chairman W.si.Bii. .lust priK-oed, Mr. Merritt. 

Mr. Merritt. Now, this condition In the bulhling trades, which, of course. 
Is for the mutual Is'iietit of the employers and eniido.Ms's, Is satisfactory to n 
large extent to those parties mutually engaged In the business, is being utilized 
In a great many ways to the detriment of the outsider who is not a party to It. 
One of Ihe fiiMirlle schemes is for the employers to Instigate strikes against a 
comiieling eniplo.Tcr who does not conform to (heir standards as to the way In 
which the business should be conducted. I am not now referring to the wage 
scale, or the question of (he union or (he iqien sho|i, but I am referring to things 
which the emiilo,\er thinks an* detrimental to his business and wants eradicated. 
.Ynd he llnils (his union an Instrument, by which the ha\e a coniiilete grip on 
(he trades of New York, useful to him In eliminating what he tliluks Is com- 
l«*tl(lon that he does not want to meet. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words. It is the workingnmn that Is used as the 
liiilterliig rani? 

Mr, Merritt. In a great many of these cases that Is true. In the wmxl-trlm 
cases It Is the master cnrix'iiters that are being used ns a battering ram. But 
all these agri'enients are give and take. One give's one thing and one glve.s 
another, and It makes It desirable for them to come together for mutual pro- 
tis tlon In that way. regiirdless of what happens to the public or the outsider. 
Now, a case came to my mind which ri'snltisl In an Indictment by the supreme 
court grand jury, for which I prepared the case, and with the facts of which 
I am entirely familiar, where the «imblnatlon of nia.son builders up In The 
Bronx, oiieriitlng union arrangements In the same way are operating down 
In Manhattan, determined to put out of busino.ss a man by the name of 
O’Connor liecuuse he lumiied his contract, ns the wording Is. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean master mason builders? 

Mr. Merritt. The rule is, ns betwwn the bricklayers and the master masons, 
Uiat no man shall take any contract unless he Includes In that contract an 
agreement for material, In order thereby to keep out men of small credit and 
of small HlBiidlng wlio can not afford to Include the material Item in their con¬ 
tract. There have been all sorts of subterfuges to try and get. around that. 
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This man, they claim, <U(1 not include the material feattjre tn his contracts, 
ami they ortlered that he l>e put out of business. I am quoting tlie exact 
language. So they directed the bricklayers’ union to call u .strike on all tlie 
buildings where he hatl any* contracts. 

In the first in.stance they preveiiLe<l his securing one or two contracts Just 
before tliey were allottetl to him by stating that tliey would never allow tho 
building to be conii)leied If the contruct was consunimnied. In these other 
cases they actually cHlle<l a strike of about 35 men. The men went down before 
the joint conference committee of the muster mason h\iil<lers uml !)rick!ttyers 
to what tlie tr«uil)le was. And in all (liese joint conferences—I can not 
helj) using the word---stur-elianilH‘r j>roeeisl!ngs presail. Tliey call the man 
iiefore tliem and leil him wliat the trouble is and let lum maki* his statement. 
He then nairi^s, and In a sliort time tlie de<-isiun comes out and he can llnd 
out nothing funlier concerning it. and It gmes into elTeci, and goes into effect with 
greater force tluin a legal deeisiou, ius-uuve lie has got to eomply wltli it or 
go out of lnisin(‘ss. so far as tlie condillons exi''ting In New York are concerned. 
Tliey demanded of (his innii that he liaiid <i\cr all of his contracts and chocks. 
He said he neviT iiaid h> ehei k. th* was a man wlio was just aliove tho 
iiHs hanic and liad iMHome a I'ontraetor on a .vmall s<-ale. And he gave tlicm 
wiiat nmterial lie hud. and tliey said, " If \oii won't give tis more tliaii that none 
of ytiur hullding op(‘rations will lie all«>wed to g<» on.’* So they culled a strike, 
and It was juM betoU‘ ('lirlstmus and 35 men were ordered out from the work. 
The men turneit on the dtdegate and sahl. “ We ilon't see why we should go out. 
Nothing is the mutter with tills Job. We want to contliine at work.” Hi* says, 
” it iloesn’t make auj dinereiiee. If yni don’t go out It means .'?25 or $50 dne.” 
One of them (iirned to the delegate and said. ” I feel like killing you. You get 
.\oui wages and 1 lia\e my famlh starving.” I am not slalliig this for elTeet, 
imt It Is abMilutely a matter of swum record In this aise And tliey called (Im 
men out and tlio';»‘ men came down (o iii> i*flice ami giue me an ntlldavlt against 
the union~a thing 1 ne\er kmwv to li!i|i]M’n before, be. aus<‘, wlille 1 get some 
iiiloi mat loll liojii iiieinlM Is wlio leel llie\ an* alinM-d. u*l they ver.\ seldom are 
willing u* come to tlie liuni in that legaid It was just liefon' t'linstmas time 
and 51 ver> laid lldng f.ir tlieiii. 'I’liey lost .$100 each f.tr the time they W’ero 
out of emj>lo\meni, as f;ir irn I esm ealeulale. I think tlial is pretty accurate. 
Now, f.!. se men were jimi Ifcing made the tools of an iinsenipiilous employer, 
and it 1 - an abus<‘ of .ouis«> \\hi<h grows out of this monopolistic eondltlon 
which exists in New Ymk' City. 

Now. suiotlier le.iiiire ts ilie way in wliieli this (<imhination Is tieing used as 
a eolleelioii agem\. IIii\ing ohiained control over tlie labor <’ondltlons tliey 
ettn pre\ent anyone working on Ji Inuidiiig whleli 1h<w issue an edict against. 
And in Ji iiumher of tlie (rados, j.artirularlv <arpeiiter.<, nms.uis. Imthlers. and 
plumbers—I lia\e it noted lier.’—if a former o\\m*r of a tmihling has failed to 
pa.\ the mtisier turn h.nuc win* is working theie r»r tho joiirnejmiin has not been 
paid in full and the loan man forecloses tlie building and the ileens* of court Is 
issued, selling iliat bull*ling at fore, hisiire free tnid olear, Iliac building can 
ne\er b(‘ erecle.l if it is 51 large Imlldliig, an\\\a\. until .some one pays the 
debts of the form<T lianknijit owner: and tho title eoiiipanies of New York 
t'ity will tell \ou that millions of ilollars aie being jinid and have lieen paid 

out in tlint wn.\. 'I'he building is inmted and tlie luiilder goes down and It Is 

sold out and tlie eomldiiation betwe.-n (tie meeliaiiios and tlie other employers 
are such as to completely <'ontro| the indimfry, and makes it ImpoMsihle for that 
building to go on until some om* p}i>s the Imek delds. 

I hail a case liere w Iutp tlie objection wim to a iimn named Snow that hail 

formerly loaned money on other buildings wliere .some master ydunilKT had not 
been paid, and they called strikes on a mnnlier of buildings w’here (hey ruh- 
pcetml he loaned money in order to comjtel the payment of the debt of « 
master plumlier in eonms-tion with Ibis otlier building which was entirely 
flni.shcd, and a mntrer that was purely one of lilstory. 

I will just quote .a few lines liere from the Pluniliers' Supplement wiilch rIionvb 
how this thing is usta!: 

” It Is expressly agreed that no journeyman shnil work or he hIIowcmI to work 
on any projK'rty where a niembm* of the master pUinihcrs’ association has done 
work for whhdi he lias not lieen paid. If a building shall be abandomsl for 
any cause on which the wages of tmion plumbers are unpaid no member of 
the master pluniliers’ association shall complete the same until sucli debt la 
discharged to the satisfaction of the conference board.” 
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And I wish to say that the union men, In all strikes of the character which I 
have been talking about, so far as my Information goes, act upon the orders 
of the union under fear of fines and penalties, and not because of any coopera¬ 
tion In this matter. It \s different from a strike where the men are seeking 
!)enefltM for themselves. It needs the power of the organization to carry out 
these things, and the same thing applies to the wood trim l)U9lness, when they 
undertook to strike all the Jobs wbere the material of the Nowton Co. was 
being used. Kvory man left every Job in Brooklyn where materials of this 
ecmcern were being use<l (‘\cept one, and that man was fine<l $25, and there¬ 
after expelled from the union for noni)a.\ merit. 

Now, this question of restriction on material by refu.slng to handle It, or 
strlk'ng against it, is a qm'stlou which Is uppermost in the minds of my people. 
In a great many trades it is one of the customary nn'ans that the union is 
utilized at tlie pH'scmt lime to attain its ends. Tlie nliolc* idea being (hat If 
you uidofiize a simp wliere coialilions, jiorliai)s, do not iiermit of production 
on the same cost, tiinl you must ))roi(M'i Unit shop from competition. 

Now, I could state to tills e<nnniisslon a number of trades and a number of 
In.stances of ilifferenl kinds where that condition priwails; but I dmi’t know that 
you cure to have me elaltorate on llieni any more. 

(’halrraan WAtsir. Well, brietly and conelsety, give us a few of them. 

Mr. Merritt, Well, in (Mdcago at the present the electrienl workers’ union 
Is in the hnnd.s of a man named Mike Hoyle, and it has been impossible for a 
number of years for a jiaiiel switchboard to be installed in tin* city of Chicago 
except it is union made, and any one of the large* (‘b'ctrbal companies that 
incur Uie dlspk*usure of tin? nidon at any lime for any temporary causes find 
their trade shut off like a snap of the tingi'r by the order of Mike Royle. If 
coiidltlon.s in Cldcago an* to be Investigatesl \ou wlli find a record of Mike 
H<»yle a very lnl<*re.sling one. Tiio stoin* iiiul niiirlile work is al'^o subject to 
restriction, but 1 think all 1 could say on it lias alremly been .said before this 
commission. 

(Jlialrmau Wai.sii. Hy whom? 

Mr. Meruitt. 1 think Mr. Kidlllz practically stated the situation. We bud a 
case involved In tlie erection of the municipal buibbng. where on that the stone 
contract amounteil to something like $2,0tHMKMk and they tried to Insist uism 
the stone being Irimmed an<l cut down here in New’ York, where the union 
wage scale was double the union scale wage in Maine whore the stone wag 
aclnally produced. Now, that condition of restriction on the use of mulerlal 
ims also been extended In a measure Into the metal trades department of the 
Arnerlean Federation of Labor and the building trailes department, and I 
suppose it Is- 

Ohairman Walsh (Interrupting). Y’ou mean in the same way—restriction in 
the same way as the stone and marble case? 

Mr. Merritt. Itesirietion by the sjimo method; that is, refu.sal to handle It 
and the institution of s(rlk»‘.s on buildings wlicre the material ks being used. 
The commission. I sniipose. is familiar wilh tlie metal trades department of 
the American Federation of I.ahor. and certain meiniiers are, anyway, and the 
building trailos department of the American Federation of Labor, and they 
at one time did meet togethi'r wilh a \iew <if bringing about a comjilele ex¬ 
clusion from commerce of all inetal products that were not made in union 
shops by the two departments instigating strik(*.s on buihling.s where the open- 
sho]> materials were used. That dot's not be<‘ome a local matter; that becomes 
a national mutter btM*ause the strike's take place on tlie Atlantic and Pacific 
coast at practically tlie same time on buildings where particular machines or 
products are lieing used. This trim situation is lot'allzed in a way—localized In 
New York, and localized In San Francisco, an<l perliaps localized In one or two 
other sections of the country. 

Commissioner Lkn.non, Did I understand you—before you leave, that—to 
Indicate that the ofiicers of the federation and of the department had cooper- 
ateil together with that end in view? 

Mr, Merritt. I would not say the ofiicers of the federation except as they 
were officers of tin* department. But I have a record here on that point 

Ohairman Walsh. What is the record? 

Mr. Merritt. 1 tldnk Mr. I'urrls, who held some office in the metal trades 
department, npp<mre<l before the building trades department at St I^ouls on 
Novemlier 28 to Decvmber 5, 11)10. Mr. Parris made a short address, in which 
among othdf things he said; 
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“ Heretofore very little consUlerntkm has been given by the building trades¬ 
men as to how the nmchlnery and general supplies for their work have been 
manufactured. I believe If you would say that unless It was munufactureii 
under fair conditions you would not handle It. I realize that we can not give 
you a like help In return, but sometime we hoiie to be able to do so. 1 expect 
dttring your meeting to go before your e.yecutlve council and ask that some¬ 
thing be done to bring tbe <leiiartments closer together. Me realize that this 
Is one of the most successful forms of organization.” 

Then, following that—1 should have preceded that with this: This was the 
same convention of the metal trades. 

“ Rcsohvtl, That It be an Instruction of this convention to the incoming 
executive board of this <lepurlnient to meet the e.\ccutl\e board of the buihl- 
Ing trades department and other departments, to llie end of sis'iirlng the co- 
oiwratlon of the building trades department In refn-ing to handle the jiroduct 
of tlrins against whom the metal trades have strilic.” 

Then that was changed. It was found to be too narrow in its constr\ictlon, 
according to the minutes, because it was limited to concerns that bad strikes. 
It said: 

“ lU'fiolvcd, That it be an instruction of this convention to the incoming ex¬ 
ecutive board of the building tra.les department anil other departments to the 
end of securing tlie cooperation of those deiiartmenis for our mutual advance¬ 
ment.” 

Then they actually did appear before the ileimrlment. 

Clialrman M'Ai.sii. Mho actually apiamred before what department? 

Mr. Mkbkitt. I am reading from the minutes of tin' executive council report 
taken at the 1910 convention of the building trades depiirtmeut, and It ex¬ 
plains itself: 

••Since coming to St. Isiuls we have had an opportunity to confer with the 
president and secretary of the metal trades deiiartmeiit wlili a view of out¬ 
lining the Ilians whereby the two departments might cooperate more closely 
with each other. M'llh lids end In view, we recommend that the building trades 
departnieiit empower the executive council to cooiierale with the metal trades 
department tind render every assistaiii’e jiossible to that department, ami that 
the aut/ ority to render siiih assistance be placed in the liuiids of the execu¬ 
tive coumU of this department, so that It an opp<>rlnnlty presents Itself and 
we are c.uled upon by the executive council of the metal trades department 
for cooperation and a.sslstiuice with a view to having machinery used In a 
building made under fair condillons, and vvllh a further view of assisting the 
metal trades department where machinery that comes from unfair shops is 
being used In the building.” 

That Is not a complete sentence, but I think it Is the way the record appears. 

Chairman M'ai.sii. Now, will you please state all of the Instances which you 
have In mind and In which you claim there has bt-en any restriction of output 
by the unions alone, or hy the unions in combination with employers, or hy 
the employers? First, Just give your recollection of all of It for the record, 
and then I will ask von—first, I will ask you this quest ion: In your work. 
In .vour professional iniiiilrics or liivestigalioiis, you go outside, as I understand 
you, the State of New York, to lind those instiinces, do you? You mentioned 
t'hlcago and other cases. 

Mr. Mebritt. I have been to Chicago; yes. 

Chairman M'alsh. M’ell, do you look up generally the practices of organi¬ 
zations that are Interstate or national in their scope that you susiiect? 

Mr. Mebbitt. My Information Is limited. I have made a very general iiives- 
iigatlon along certain lines, and written some pamphlets on the subject, but 
no far as saying I have general information concerning all national organlza- 
tlons, that la not true. I am very much In ignorance as to some of them. 

Chairman M’ai.sh. Then If you will kindly give us all the instances you 
have, in New York and elsevvh<!re, smh us I have deavTlbed, and then give us 
any pamphlets or any manuscript records that you have, covering the same 
subject, we will be obliged to you. 

Mr. MraBiTT. M'cll, I stated the wood trim in New Y'ork, and the stone and 
marble and electrical In Chicago. The refrigerating machinery- 

Chairman M'ai,sii. What are the trades Involved In that? 

Mr. Mebritt. Machinl.sts. Ami, of course, they sell very largely to the brew¬ 
ers, I think, I know at one time there was a negotiation to have the brew- 
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ers wake aa agreeweat only to use union machines. Whether that has ever 

been [Hirtected through the United States Brewers* Association, I don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

Mr. Mjchritt. From exawhmtlaa of cases I can say brick and plmablag, and 
t/jat is nil I think of now; that is, i/mt I am privileif^ to say. 

Of course difference arises in various trades where there is a particular 
attack. 

(n»airman Walsh. We will l)e obliged to you if you will submit hereafter 
In writing any others (hat you may be able to find. 

Mr. Mkkri'it. X have a sliorl memornndum here, of two pages, that I wouldi 
like to read, If I may. 

(■huirinuu Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Mkuhitt. It docs not relate to the building trad(‘<. 

Chairman Wai.sji. It relnte.s to this subject? 

Mr. Mkhhitt. Yes. rKcadlng:) 

“Tlie primary eonsideralion at (lie present time, both for tlie heuetlt of 
labor unions and the protection of outsiders, Is the responsibility of organlBeil 
labor to orgamz(Ml soci<‘ty. Tlie rights of tliese engaged in Industry should 
l>e clearly and justly defined, and ailectuate civil and criminal remedies .should 
be available to protect those who are wrougisi and to puuisli the wrongdoer. 
The imignlLude and power of labor organizations like the federation em¬ 
phasizes the noci'ssity for broador governmental intervention. Many of the 
more Important national unions connected with the federation, and which 
constitute the larger i)art of Us membership, are vast husim^ss organizations 
having an annual Income of liumlriHls of thmisands of dollars, and if they are 
made siiuhlc and held linlile for tin* in-ls of their servants and employees, like 
all other emido.vers, the result would lie beuelUial for unionists and iioimniim- 
i«(s, leading Ihe memluTs to greater activity am) vigilance In the management 
of union affairs in order to protect their funds and leading to greater care in 
the selection of law-ulnding liusluess agents, deh'gates, pickets, etc. 

“2. All labor agreements should he um<le enforceable by making a union 
liable for dainag<‘s In case of violation, and making it po.vslble to tile such 
agreements wllh a court of equity wliU jMover to enjoin all attempts to insti¬ 
gate, mainlaln, or entorce strikes in violation then'of. 

“ ,*k Strllo^s on puhlie utilities slmuld he absolutely forbidden, and the <pies- 
tion of wages and hours determined l)y the same commissions uliich i)a--s ui>on 
the reasonaldencss of rates. It is Illogical and unsymnictrical tt) empouco’ a 
commission to lix rates whleli are to a large extent ddcriniiietl hj wages, 
and to dmiy timt commission any control over the wage scale. I am told that 
sncii a provision was embodied in tiie act creating tlie New York Public Serv¬ 
ice Oommlsslon, but was removed on accoimt of political exqasliency. and the 
commission appointed to investigate the I.a'l)s slydve made a vecomiueudation 
<ir Ibis character. My views upon this question arc more fully explained in 
my pamphlet entithHl, ‘Strikes and Public Utilities.’ whi<di has heeu suh- 
ndUed to your commission. In passing laws forltitlding strikes and deter¬ 
mining the means of their euforcement It must be remembered tImt while uu 
individual can not \w jtemdized for (piittlng employment, tliere is no difficulty 
in enacting legislation f«>rhiddlng comldnatons t<> quit work la concert. 

‘••1. The distinctbni hetwism lawful and unlawful strikes must be developoil 
and enforced. Tlie strike is a dangerous weapon, inliictlug vast losses, and 
among lite laws of any modern civilized nation no other combination so cuh'U- 
lated and inteiuhsl to Intlict such Injury is permitted. For this reason It 
should not he forgotten that its sole Justirtcatlou lies in the twofold fact that 
it ts not pnu'tical to tlx the wage and hour scale by law and the workingman 
needs tlie power of combined action to aid him In his economic bargain. All 
other questions or di.sputes arising hetwwn the employer and employee should, 
us far as iiossilde, he regubiusl by the State, and the field of industrial warfare 
(hereby narrowni. Sympathetic strikes, whether to prevent tlie sale of pnal- 
ucts or to make a public demonstration, shoul<l not lx? alloweil, because they 
do not relate directly to the conditions of employment of the strikers. When 
we realise that all hut a small iiercentage of strikes are ordered by labor 
unions, we have a right to exi>ect that a law forbidding the union so acting 
in connection with illegitimate strikes would be effective without operating on 
the men directly. 

“ 5. Law's should be enacto<l providing that no strikes should be called ex* 
cept after a free and unrestrained ballot by the strikers In support thereof, 
and the m^od of taking the ballot should be prescrlbetU 
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“ 6. The country at large aiul employers and employees In particular should 
be protected against an organized war of exclusion, to drive the nonunion man, 
the open-shop employer, and open-sliop products out of Industry. Forcing all 
opportunities of employment in any Industry under the domination and control 
of an.v one organization, either of capital or labor, is nionopt)ly, and despotism 
of a dangerous ami hateful cliaracter. 

"7. As long its we maintain our governmental jtollcy of frty trade and com¬ 
petition, tlie lalH)r unions must be sulijecti'd to tiie ban of our antitrust taws 
for legal and e<'onon)lc reasons, Wlien mpiral tises tlie labor union as a cou- 
venient Instrumentalily to destroy tlie trade and business of oiMui-shop com¬ 
petitors, it Is Irnisissllile to draw any jiractical line of demarcation between the 
acts of em|ilo>er and emiilo.wes in this resiiect. ('oml)lnatlons to drive optui- 
shop iiroduets out of commerce are a menace to the Nation and must he 
SU[)pres,sed.” 

Clmlrman Walsh. Mr. O'Connell sa.vs he would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. 1 figure from tluit doeiiment timt you Imve Just 
read that you are In favor of pulling the organlznlions of lalior witliln tlie law, 
tlie reguliilion of tlieir liours of work and wages and conditions of euiiiloyment, 
and contractual relations In tlie curr.ving out of those contracts, all within 
the law? 

Mr. .MK.nr.iTT. Now. Mr. O'Connell, if .vou mean conipulsor.v- 

Comml.ssioner O'Connki.l. Compulsory settlements? 

Mr. JlKituiTT, Compul.sory settlements as to VMiges and hours otlier titan imb- 
lie utilities. 1 am nol in favor <d’ II. 

Commissioner O'Co.nnkil. Outside of public utilities, you are? 

Mr. MKainiT. In ptildlc utilities, I am. 

CommlssioiK'r O'Co.s.mci.l. Why not outside ot |itildlc ulllltle.s. If It is a gisal 
thing for them? 

.Mr. MKHttrrr. Tlitut^ is a manifest disiinclion or disllnclions. To iiegln witli, a 
pnhiic tilllify. It seems to me. is multipllciiy in clitiracier and may widl be 
recogiii/.eil as siicli. It is, under our antitrust laws of New York Slate, and It 
slioiiid lie, in iny mind, under our railroad laws So that we do not have any 
coiiiiiarative problem wliicli Is riiisisl liy aUemiUing to regidato wage's througli- 
out a i 'g .Nation like tins, wliere people sell tlieir iiriKlucis tlirougliout 40 .Slates, 
40 (Ilift.. Ill Stales In tlie rnlon. Sei ondl.v. tlie liei-i>ssily of avoiding strikes on 
pulilic ti'iiities Is very tiiiii li greater liiaii it is iiiinoidliig strikes on industries 
I. at least, Ihink we belief try it on one liefore we try It on Hie oilier. 

Commissioner (i'Conckii.. Are you in |tosiiion lo give some inforinatlon as 
to I lie make-up of your organi/al ioii, siicIi as its meuiliersliip. cost, ami so on? 

Mr. Mkuiiut. We are in iKisilion- 

Commissioner OConm 11 . 1 iiieaii to ask ,\ou are you the person to give that? 

Mr. MKaiiiTf. Not as lo iiiemliersliip. f could give you a copy of tlie consli- 
tiition and cost. .\s to the list of memliersliip, 1 could not give you that. 1 
don't know of it. 

Coinmissloner (i'Connki.i.. tVhere would tliat la; acces.slble? 

Mr. .MKKKiir. 1 slioiild tlmik anv of llie ollicers could give you that. Our 
Kecrelary or treasurer, or llie iliniriiian otiglil lo liave tliaf data on tile. 

Cotiitnissioner O't'oNNF.i.i,. Does your association act only for its members in 
the matter of hoycott.s? 

Sir. SlKRnriT. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Cos'.n'eil, Strikes, etc.? 

Mr. SlKituiTT. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Approximately, wliat is the meniliership? 

Mr. Meuuitt. Between .YIK) and l.lMId. 

('omiiiissloner 0'<'onnki,i.. Do you furnish a prepared proce<liire for lawyers 
In various parts of the country to liandle tliese cases? It dot's not come througli 
your otlice or through your association? For instance. If I were an attorney In 
some town that 'nade aiiiilicalion to tlie a.ssoclatlon for advice and Information, 
would I 1 m! furnislicd vtith it? 

Mr. MnaRTiT. If a man wrote me for a brief In any case I personally would 
furnish it to him. 

Commissioner O'Coxnei.l. Y’ou do not keep prepared pamphlets and docu¬ 
ments and so on, to furnish for distribution? 

Mr. Mkbkitt. Absolutely not. That would be a matter of courtesy between 
brother lawyers. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. What is the dllTerence l)etween your way of han- 
dllnR this trim proposition and tiie employer blacklisting an employee and pre- 
venllng him from securing employment? 

Mr. MEURirr. One goes one step further than tlie other; hut ns to my opinion, 
1 am distinctly In favor of a law in every State of the Unltetl States which for¬ 
bids any jierson or corporation dlserimlnatlng against any person because he 
Is or la not a member of any union. The trim proposition does go one step 
further than that—further than the mere refusal to work with a nonunion man. 
it goes out Into the channel.s of commerce and follows him wlierevcr his products 
may he offereti for salt'. In this way It is distinctly more dangerous and wide¬ 
spread and comes, of course, witliln the scope of l.-iws forbidding ttie restraint 
of commerce. 

Commissioner O'Connf.i.i,. I don't know wliether it ks any broader than a 
machinist leaving New York and going to San Francisco, and finding out when 
he gets there that his record has been received there ahead of him and cun not 
llmi employment. 

Mr. .Mkuuitt. I think that is prelty broad. Rut there Is a secondary—bo.v- 
cottlng a man directly and bo.v<'otllng his products wherever It goes into com¬ 
merce—It is one step fun her. 

Commissioner O'Conski.i.. ])oes your association lielleve that men ought to 
orgaid’/e or ought not organize? 

Mr. Mr.iuiirr. There is an association; they are unfiuestlonalily In favor of it. 
On such questions as that, of course, I am largely etdored by my own voice. We 
liave never canvassed the association. 

Commissioner O'CoNvKti.. Speaking of a resolution adopted liy the evecutlve 
board regarding the departments coop<‘ratlug, rendering service to each other, 
<lo you think Unit Is a legal act—for organizations to cooperate with each other 
and assist each other; do you think tliat would make wages and hours hot¬ 
ter, etc ? 

Mr. MraiiiTT. Not as you lait it. The test is not whether the object Is lo raise 
wages, Imt as to the means employed to accomidlsh It; ami if, as I interpret 
tlio.se records. It meant some arrangement hetwi‘en tiie building-trades depart¬ 
ments and the melal-trades deiiartments, whereby they wmdd not work on any 
luillding where open-shop products are iistxl. I call it Illegal, and think it should 
be Illegal. 

Commissioner O'Connkli,. Supposing machinery were being built In prison and 
were coming out into the open market, and we agreed among tbe luillding trades 
Ibat that ought not lo go into a building In competition with common labor, do 
you think that would be a violation of law? 

Mr. JlKHtin r. Yes, sir. As long ns It Is the policy of the State to manufacture 
It and send It out into the market It is a free market. Your remedy, it you 
objwt to it. Is to have the law changed. 

Commissioner (VCoNvnn,. In competition with a man who employs—or an 
emplo.ver who emplovs children. In some instances liabies—If we decide that 
that is unlair and unwholesome and unhealthy in every charnider, shape, and 
manner, would we lie violating tbe law by refusing-- 

Mr. Mkiuutt, Absolutely. .And that is one of those ca.ses where it seems to 
mo the upllfler must not think the ends justify the means. You can go to the 
State ami change the law. You can call strlke.s In factories. Things should be 
done in order to remedy such conditions, and as a matter of fact we arc very 
rapidly limiting those. So that I think we sec a solution without resorting to 
.such means as you have In mind. 

Commissioner (1 vuuetsov. Who are the oflicers of your organization, Mr, Mer¬ 
ritt—the president? 

Mr, Meuriit. Charles II, jrerrilf is the chairman, and he Is responsible for 
my being in this w orld. Henry ,A. Potter is the treasvirer. Mr. Herman F. Lee 
is the secretary. I think there are some vice ehnlrmen, but I couldn't tell you 
their nnmes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You made the statement that one form of Illegal 
strike wna where It started in breach of a trade agreement. Has any Federal 
court on this continent ever held that a trade agreement could be enforced In 
the courts? 

Mr. Merritt. It can not he enforced; no, sir; not speclflcally; and that Is not 
what I intended to sny. I vvonld like to make an explanation right at that 
point. 

Commissioner Garretson. That was one of the definitions that you gave; I 
am InterestcirIn that. 
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Mr. Mebmtt. It Is an Illegal strike, In my mind. Uut rniUer than try to com¬ 
pel a continuance of relations. It seems to me the proper meihoil Is to stay the 
hands of those who are trying to Indme or bring about Oils strike. It has been 
my experience, as attorney In Oiose cases, that the men would not strike if the 
hands of the offleers may be stayeit or the mouths of the ofllcers be closed. It Is 
the promulgation of the order that brings about the strike. 

One thing more. The strike Is an entirely different thing, ns I use (he word, 
from an attack of an Individual, In quilting employment. You cun not even 
penalize by statute an Individual for quilting employment. That would be 
against the provision of the Constitution against involuntary servitude. Hut 
my opinion would be that you cotdd pass a law that wo\dd be perfeedy eonstl- 
tlonal favoring strikes, because (hen you are goliig into the Held not of indi¬ 
vidual rights but of combinations. 

Commissioner O’Conn ni.t.. Ihies an illegal strike consist in hreuking a law 
that might he pn.s.sed or one that Is In existence? 

Mr. SlKKKirr. Y'our question would luvol\e rclroactlve law, which of course 
would not Ih' permitted. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i.. It would not only he retroactive; it would only be 
a provisional—prospective ratlicr. You say lliut a law of tlial kind could, in your 
opinion, be constitutionally passisl. Would a breach of it before it was passed 
nuah-r a .strito.' illegal? 

Mr. MEitari-r. Why, certainly not. 

Commissioner O'Connli.i.. I'.y ilie way. in the breach of trade agreement. Is it 
any more serious for (lie men to breach an agriKuiient than it is for the employer 
to do so? 

Mr. Meruitt. Absolutely not. 

Commissioner C vurktson. Have your Investigations includt'd any data on 
comparative number of breaches? 

Mr. .Meriutt. Not at all. In fact. I havi' not any data in detail as to breaches 
by the unions. 

Commls.sloner O.vimirrsoN. Have you ever gotten any personal familiarity with 
trade agreeiiieiits in any degri'c, tlicir tc.vt and InlenI, or the laws of the organ¬ 
izations? 

Mr. M KRiiT. Considerably with .some of the organizations you set". 

Coiiinil 'S’oner Cmiuetson. Take one case that you referred to, of wlileli you 
sisiki’—are you cognizaiit of and fauiillar witii tlie elaii.se in tlie Helaware & 
Hudson Kailwuy agreement ooneerning discipline? 

Mr. Meriutt. No, sir; I do not. 

Coinimssioiier C.vrretson. Hoyou liiiow wiietlier or not lliere wns nil absolute 
breach of that ugreeiiiciit by the company? 

Jlr. JlEiiiUTT. No, sir. 

('oninilssloner C.tRRi-rrsoN. In the imply In;.' of discl|illne to the two men In 
(piostion? 

Mr. .Merritt. No, sir. I was not even sure tliere was an agreement. 

Commissioner H.vrretson. Ho you know wliat the )nw governing those four 
organizations or live organizations—four or tliem, at least—I will speak from 
alisolute knowledge, governing tlie metlioil of going on u strike? Are you aware 
tliat no strike could he engaged in by Hie meiiilKTS of those four orgiinizntlon.s 
w itlioiit two-thirds of the Individual meinliershlp liaving voted In favor thereof? 

Mr. Merritt. I undersliHid that there was something of that kind. 

Commissioner G.vRuEnsoN. And that the details governing Hie voting of those 
nieii are fully Ineorfiorated in that law? 

Jlr. Merritt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner C..vrretson. Which is a matter of open UnowbHlge? 

Mr. Merritt. Ye.s, sir; 1 knew Hiat. .\nd that Is where Hie railroad unions 
are away ahead of the ordinary unions in malters of tliis kind. 

Commissioner Garbetso.n. Still Hint is the instance you cited as one of 
illegality? 

Mr. Merritt. I eitixl that liy illustration, I..et me see if you tliorougbly 
iinderstixid me: Tliat where men are dischargeil from a railroad for incom- 
peteney, there Is no right and should tie no right, legally to resi.st Hiat dls- 
eliarge, providing tlicy were discharged In good faith for Incompeteiiey. If 
there is an agreement whicli provides otherwise. It would be a dilTerent propie 
sitlon. 

Commlsstoner G.vrretson. Have you ever made any investigation tliat led 
vou to lielleve that the greatest weapon against organization of men has for 
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iKvn the discharge of every man who iiromiaently attempted to organize 
men on the line by subterfuge In all classes of organization? 

Mr, AffjuuTT. No, sir; I do not believe that Is true, from my investigations. 

Commissioner Gaebktson. I'ou do not? 

Sir. JlKKaiTT. No, sir; and I do not iimi; and I have given this a great deaf 
of tJioiiglil, Mr, Garretson. 

(loinmissloner Oarketson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MKRRirr. It l.s a mutter in which you have to generalize, and In which 
it is a matter of opinion to a great extent; but tlie employers associations, for 
instance, ali over the country, have not engaged in any general discrimination 
against unions in the wa.v unions have engage<i in the discrlminallon against 
nonunion men. 

flommissloner Oabukthon. Against whom? 

Mr. Mv.ERirr. Agiilnst nonunion men. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliere is a ixilnt I will ailmlt I don’t know much 
about. Are you also aware that those railway organizations are open-shop 
organizations? 

Mr. Meruitt. Yes, sir; Indeed, and I congratulate you on It. 

Couimls.sioner Gauretson. I have other friends tlmt do not congratulate me 
on it. 

Mr. Mebuitt. Let me state tills to .voii on that railroad question, liei'iiuse I 
Avnnt to he understood on this point, if an employer dlscliarges a man because 
he was active, X sliouhl tliiiik, willioiit any question, the men employed were 
justltled legally in striking and in resisting tliat discliarge by strike. 1£ there 
was also a fact in your Delaware & iliidson case, ami tliat was one of the 
Issne.s, my .solulion is llial a court of ec|uily, whatever industrial course 
may ever lie developed in conni'ctlou wllli lids, sliould puss upon that question 
of fact ju.st as any <‘ourt does ordinarily in tiie exercises of its usual fnnc- 
llona, iiass iijain any que.stlon of fact: and if it held they were discriminating, 
tlmt tlieii tliey could go aliead and .strike. 

Commissioner Gariiethon. I wonder liow many more courts it would take 
In this country if that question came before tlie courts. It would create uu- 
tinlsheil busluess to the Judgment da.v. 

Mr. Meuritt. We ought to have Indtislrlal courts. 

Comini.ssioner tiAKiiKTSoN. Follow ing uti that question, you staled that you 
believe tlmt tlie employees of public utilities sliouhl lie forbiddiui to strike. 
What dinereiue vvoulil lliere he, then, in the condition of the servant on jiubilc 
utilities from that of the F.ngllsli \illniu under tlie old-wage enactment of 
F.ngland? 

Mr. Mi'.RiuT-r. .\II the dllTereiice in the world. 

Conniii^sioiier Gauretson. Wluii? 

Mr. Mebri'IT. As I recall- 

Commissioner G \krkthon. lie could leave the land, I will admit that. 

Mr. Meiuutt. Tlie position of a man employcil on a pulillc utility would be 
Just tlie same as a postsillice clerk or mall clerk. Ills wages and hours would 
lie goierned by wtiiit the Government siiy.s is right. And that is the position 
to put liini ill. 

Gomnilssioner Gakketson. .lust as the Kiigllsti villain was paid for hour 
labor also, by what the Government said was right. 

Mr. .Meriutt. Yes, sir. 

Oomiiiissioiier G\RUErso.v. liow many enactmenis w'ere there in the English 
law in llie iieriod from Edward ill to EllzalH'tli? 

Mr. Meukii'i'. I won't discuss tlmt. 

Conmil.ssioner Gmuoi.son. Somotidng over 300. 

Mr. MicRiirrr. I RiqitHise .so. 

CotnndsKloiier Gaructson. If It la elhlcalty right tliat those men sliould be de¬ 
prived of the weaixins, we will say for a better trim, tliat all otlier men engageti 
in lalior are to possess, why isn't it ethlcaily right that the others also should 
be disarmed? 

Mr; MiSKiuTT. I wish to put tlie question the other way, tliat if we are going 
to be so kind lo the railroad employees as to have the Government fix the 
hours and wages- 

Commissioner OARnmsoN. They are not all public utilities. 

Mr. MiSRBtTr. It we are going to linvo tlmt in public utilities, I don’t think 
we are taking anything away from tliem. 

■ Comndsiiloner Gaebetson. Is tliere a record where tlie wage is fixed by gov¬ 
ernmental agencies that it was not a quasi slavery? 
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Mr. MKKKrrr. State tliat question nKiiiii, iilease. 

Commissioner Qakbetson. Is there a reeoiil in existenee, wherever Rovern- 
nicnt has li.xed a waite, tliat it lias not bisin iiua-sl slavery for the laborer? 

Mr. MEKHirr. That Is a mailer of terminoloa.v. I slioulil not call It qua.si 
slavery or anything of the kind. If the public utility eniployi'ea of our country 
were subjected to governmental control as to tlie wages and liourN, they could 
leave at any time if tliey were not satlsSeii. There are lots of other Industrh'S 
that they can go into. 

(tonimlssloner (I.vruetson. Isn't that exactly the attitude tliat every ennifoyer 
has taken for TiiH) years; that If Ids service and wage did not suit tlie eiii- 
jiloyw he could leave? 

Mr. Merritt. Yes, sir. 

CoinniLssioiier Wvrretson. Is it going forward or backward? 

Mr. Mhiri'it. Coing forward. To niy mind tliere is tlie greatest difference in 
tlie world In leaving It to a private eiiiidover wlio is lo tuatisl by a desire to 
increase his iirotils tlian turning it over to tlie Covernnieiit, wlilch has tlio 
fsiwer to pass upon so iniiiiy tilings, in wlilcli iiii tlie peo|iie are concerned. I 
think it would be a great step forward both for tlie railroads and for tin; 
pulilic at largi'. 

t;oinmls.slon('r G.vrret.son. And If, as some indi.screte cilizens will assume, 
big bu.siiiess owns tlie (Jovernmeiit, where Is the lalKirer? 

Mr. Merritt. 1 will udiiilt your lijiiotliesls iilwujs does not exist. So far us 
T can see at the present time, labor owns the (iovermiii iit. 

Couimissioiier Gibkkison. We are merely trying to be luirtniTS. If tlie non¬ 
union—leaving thal iihase of it—were open sliop, w here a wood I rim Is pre¬ 
pared to iiay as good wage and nnd t as good conditions as the union shops, 
would thiTO Ir' anv inceiitivi to nsi' the iirodnet? 

Mr. Merritt. What? 

(’oimiil.ssioner ( I.vrrktson-. Would there he any Ineenllve to u.se their [irod- 
ucts? 

Mr. Merritt. Y’es, sir. Your simps, ;’,,r iiisiniiee. In ItriMiklyn jiny as good a 
wage and eondilioiis of eniploimer.t are Just ns good, but the unions ob¬ 
ject to tlielr iiriMlnet lieeiinse they do not like’ the way in wliieli they run tlio 
shop. Tie average wage .sinie is Jimt as gooil, but tliere i.s no minliniiiii. 

Coimuisshnier tiAinn.TsoN. 'I’lmt lirings up a iMssilinr question. (Inr iion- 
nnlon simps, ns a rule, are lliey less ellieleiitly liumlled by tlieir owners limn 
nonunion? 

-Mr. .Merritt. 1 think your question is confu.sial. 

t’onunlssioner (i'Co.snei.i. I tliliik yon liuie that rever.sisl. 

Coimmssloner G.vkketson. Are union slioiis less etlielenlly handled than non¬ 
union? 

.Mr. .Merritt. I tiiliik .so, nsii.illy. 

('ommlssioner G muiet.sox. In oihi’r words, a man that will deal willi tlia 
unions has ids fneidties liuiiaired lliercliy. or wlmt? 

■Mr. Merritt. No, sir. The union is very iiiit to Insist upon a Voice In mat¬ 
ters of management, wliieh really he should not intervene In, and as a result 
of tlie divided nmnagement yon ha\e taken from (he emidoyer, who has la- 
come the logical head hy a process of .sidectlon, ami so must la- the most 
eapable of running the business, and the dlvhleit control results in less 
elliclency. 

f'oinmissioner G\ruetson. Is nii,y iinman eiilltled to more voice In Ins wage 
and the conditions of his serviee than the man who acceids the wage and 
IRTforms the seriiee? 

Mr. .Merritt, Why. ahsolutely; the employer Is entitled to more voice In 
certain things In the mamigement of Ins hnsiness than the emidoyees wlio 
work under him nnd give the serviee. 

Cominls.sloner Gaurktson. The owirt? 

Mr. Merritt. Yes, sir. 

Coininissioner G.arretson. Hasn’t the eternal record of dealings heiween 
employer and employee shown the record of a gradually liiercasnig In¬ 
stance of the right of the man to Ids voice and Its gradual acceptance? 

Mr. Mebriti'. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner GAKKurrsoN. Is it not the Hue of progress lii.stcad of retro¬ 
gression? 

Mr, Merbitt. Up to a eertuin pinnt; but. like all lines of progress, it can be 
carried too far. Very few arguments can be carried tlirougli to their logical 
conclusion. 
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Commissioner Gabrbtson. That copy of the metal trades’ conference that 
you were reading from, was that furnished to you by the metal trades’ 
association? 

Mr. Mkbbitt. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. How wa.s It secured? 

Jlr. Mebbitt. I think I sei ured that through our general council, Mr. Daven¬ 
port. You know the American Federation of Labor has always been very gen- 
erou* In handing out Its priiit(Hl documents, and I have never seen any secrecy 
on Its part, and this Is one of the printed documents. 

Commissioner Gahritson. 'riiat Is all, .Mr. Chairman. 

Commlsslotier liAi.i.Mii). In the law creating our body. In the last paragraph. 
It directed that we etidetivor to iiaiulre into the causes of industrial unrest and 
make certain recommendations, etc. Can ja>u. In a few words, state what 
changes you would a<l'lse or recommend in the American Federation of Labor 
which would mak(‘ them perhai>s more acceptable to the manufacturers In gen¬ 
eral, or which would be likely to eliminate any of the Immediate causes of 
friction? 

Mr. Mebbitt. The ]irlticipa! criticism from the employers’ point of view is 
the effort to force out the otilsidi'r Irom industry. I am speaking now from 
the point of view of tin- etniiloyer, who tries to be tohuaitit atnl broad-minded 
Iti regard to this thltig. He Is tttiwllhng In his niitid to depart from what he 
believes the futidamental iirlnciples of Itulivhlital rights In this country, and 
to admit that atiy organi/.atioti aiming to obtaiti idtsolule control or monoisily 
over the opixirtunities of employment by driving out the outsider imd the 
products of those who etnploy the otilsiiler is right. If the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor would ah;\ndoti that iioliey, ami I lirmly ladieve it could depend 
on that iHillcy and still maititain its mission and service to .society ns a whole, 
there would be a great change of attittide oti the part of the employers of the 
cotmtry toward It, ami I think there would he a readiness In many Instntices, 
anil a progressive readiness, to make collective agreements with the reiiresenla- 
tlves of organis'd labor; but the emiiloyer to-day feels that organized labor is 
making war on him. 

Now, that one keystone of the |nir|ioses and activities of the Federation is 
the caiiso lii the niliuls of the people, that I come In contact with, and, Mr. Ual- 
lard. I come In contact with a great many in dilTerent emplo.vers’ associations— 
It Is the cause of a great deal of the contllct at the iireseiit time. 

Commissioner l(.vi,i..viii). .Inst one other thought. To go back to this well- 
worn subject of wooden trim, lie said there were factoiies in Bristol, 'Tenn., 
where they can make the trim, and iierhaps there are places in Michigan, Ken¬ 
tucky, and elsewhere. Those factories might be localed in smaller towns where 
wood was chea|i, wliere lahor coiiilllions, owing to rents, etc., living comlitions 
might he cheaii, and those iieoiiie, vvhether unionized or not unionized, could 
make wooden trim clK-aiier thati you can at New York City. 

Mr. Mebbitt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner liAt.LAUD. As a matter of economy, If a man in New York City, 
by tittliiral iirocess can not conipete. he better get out of business? 

Mr. Mebbitt. 'rinit is my idea exactly; and, furthermore, till arguments are 
against trying to laotivl the industry In a inetroiKills like New York, where 
working conditions are not the most vvhole.some. 

Commissioner Bvii vr.n. is there any comiietition between the manufaeturers 
in New York City and the labor unions, wtio control, to keep others who could 
make better prices and tiroduce cheaper out of the luarkot? 

Mr. Mebbitt. Ahslutel.v. 

Commi.ssloiier Bvi.t.vm). That is all. 

Comnii.ssloiior Lennon. Jlr. Merritt, do you know what was back of the 
system that you simke of—of collectious against buildings as representeil by 
iniployers’ assoclntlons and .some of the unions? Do you know what caused 

"'ml Mebbitt. Yes, sir; I think I do. It Is the credit system and the matter 
of solvency of contractors In tlio budding situation. It is a very ditflcult and 
embarrassing problem. 

Commissioner Lennon. It canto nbont bectinse of the fact that people did 
work on the building and did not get any pay for it? 

Mr . Meiuhtt. But that is llte vvliiilo rule, of cour.se—that it anyone has 
workeii and does not get paid, the building, even though it has been sold out 
under foreiluatire, shall not be completed. But, Mr. Lennon, there is no 
dllllculty about the wage earner. He is practically always paid. A particular 
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clause; well. It U mutual ami reciprocal In any way It 1h worded; It is pri¬ 
marily for the benefit of and primarily use<l by the employer. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; but It has Its bearing upon the Interest and 
njion the wages of the employc'os as well, but In a more Imllrect way than it 
<lo(>a so far as the contraotor Is concerned? 

Mr. Mkiiritt. The law has surroundetl the wage earner with pretly good pro¬ 
tection In priority of liens, etc. 

Commissioner Len.no.n. Have you ever bt>en In Wisconsin, in any of ^Jie 
mills where trim is made? 

Mr. Mebhitt. In the ollices only ; I did not go through the mills. 

Commis-sioner Lennon. Well, I have been through the mills, and 1 saw 
women and young girls, strlpiKsl to the waist, working In those mills. Well, 
while I am a law-ahhllng citizen, I felt like departing from law-abiding citi¬ 
zenship for a short time In order to corrisd some things that I saw. 

Mr. MEiiRirr. The laws have been changed in Wisconsin very recently, and 
Ihe women have been di.snilssed from Hie employment, and children above—I 
don’t think the age limit has been ciiaiiged—it was between 14 and 1(1, any¬ 
way—hilt the hours tliat childnm can hi- eiiiidoyed have been chiingisl, .so that 
till- employment of children has heeii very much diniiiiksheil. 

<'oniiiii.ssioner Lennon. I know It has. There Is linproveiiient heing made, 
iiiid because of the Insistence of organized labor; at least, that Is my view 
id' it. 

Mr. Merritt Well, I would he glad to have organized labor receive the 
iredlt. 

Coiiiinlssloner I.knnon. I want to ask aiiotlior (|iieslloii: Will you die to 
ns some Instance In which strikes take idiice without a vote of (heir meinber- 
Elnp having been h.id? 

.Mr. Meuiiiit. In the Iioiiipree-Ilarris case. 

Comml.ssioiier I.e.n.non. Doiiiiireo-lliirris case? 

Mr MEitiiirr. Yes. sir. 

('oinnilssioiier Le.nnov. Cite some olhe-s. 

Mr. .Mekhitt. We never take a vole when we call n strike on buildings 
agiiliist trim. 

Commii -loner Lennon. AVill you give us some of (lie building trades where 
Hint took ,11 ice? 

Mr. JlERi.nT. Well, what I wanted to say on Hint point particularly Is this; 
According to the reports—and tliis is one of Hie things that It Is not always 
ea.sy to jirove and prove Hie evidence- 

<’.oniiiii.ssioner Lennon. Yes. 

Jlr. Meiiiii'it. Tli.it a great many of those voles are t.iken under a eondlHon 
vvliicli does not adiiilt of a fair ami unrestricted vole; and 1 eiiti not believe hut 
wliere fliiTe Is so iniicli smoke tliere is some lire, and it Is to n large evlerit 
true. A great many slories eonie to my ni tent ion Hint may or mav not be 
exaggerated, that men have tried to vote against a thing, and men have trlisl 
to t«! different, and they were swung by Hiclr organizers to do things Hint 
they did not want to do; and my idea was that protection against Hint would 
lie II iiroper hiillot. well protected, n.s are jsdiiical hiillots, I think that Is 
practk-ally what is done, Isn’t It, In the railrond unions, Isn't it. Commis¬ 
sioner (Jarretson? 

Coinnilssioner (iARiiEnsoN. Individual hiilloLs. 

Comiiiissloner I.ennon. Individual ballots every wliere, ns I know It; that Is, 
the pollHeal hiillot. 

Cliatrman Walsh. That Is all. Thank you very miieh, Mr. Alerrltt. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN RICE. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please give ns your nnme, address, niid your iircsent 
occupation? 

Mr. Rice. John Rice; 142 East Fifty-ninlh; home address, .YJ2 tVesf Fiftlclh 
Slreet; general organizer. IhilHsl Urolherhood of Carpeiilors. 

Mr. Thompson. General organizer United Brotherhood of Carpenters? 

Mr. Rice. lAically, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you been here all day? 

Mr. RrcE. Yea, air. 

Mr. Thompson. You heard the testimony of Mr. Eldlltz? 

Mr. Rice. Part of It; not all—not since—well, I- 

Mr. Thompson (Interrupting). You heard Mr, McrrlH’s testimony? 
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Mr. Eick. Tes; some of It. 

Mr. Thompson. You heard Mr. Cutwater’s t^timony? 

Mr. Ricic. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. With regard to the suits brought lu New York City ou 
account of the refusal of the carpenters’ union members to work with nonunion 
trim ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

4Ir. Thompson. Why do the cari)enter8 of New York City refuse to handle 
trlih made by nonunion people outside of New York City? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I might say that the carixuitcrs are bolh inside and outside 
meu. We have what Is termed the shop carpenter and the outside carpenter. 
The outside car[)ciiters simply assist the shop carpenter to get his day’s work 
at alt times by standing with him, bwause if ho d(X»8 not protect or try to 
assist the shop man, the shop man comes in competition to him on the outside 
If there Is no work Inside for him. I might (lualify that by saying this: Sev¬ 
eral years ago conditions existed here where the shot) men were comi)elled to 
become Idle; could not get a day’s work through the fact of the western con¬ 
tractors or manufacturers wherein certain condillons prevailed In their mills 
that wllhout any (lueslion of dotdit II would have shut up the entire New York 
mills where our men were emidoyed if It w<‘re left to oi>en competition. We hud 
to simply protect our shop meu or they would hecome further lu competition 
with ns on the o\nsldi\ That was the lirst stcji In this movcuncnt. 

.Mr. TnoMi-HON. In other words, il' 1 understand you correctly, the outshh* 
nonunion trim coming Into New York was so much cheaper that the men could 
not work? 

Mr. Kick. It wa.s noi a (iuestion of it being so nim-h cheaixr, but it was sim¬ 
ply a question that the nonunion niamil'aciurcr underbid the union manufac¬ 
turer hy lhal slighl margin which permitted him to take the contract. 

Mr, TnoMc.soN. Wh;it, If you know, is the dilTcrence of wage paid by the 
nonunion mlils, for inslancc, in Wisconsin and Ihe union nulls in New York 
(,'lly for wood trim? 

Sir. IticK. SVcll, I can gi\c you the comparison, hut t cau not give you the 
exai’t amount. I vxill say Ih.at Ihc union nulls In New York City and elsewhere, 
who haie trade agreements with the organlzallon, they work eight hours a day. 
The nonunion mills work 10 hoins a day. The mhiinium scale, or an average 
scale, as agreed tqion in Ute union shop. Is ou the basis of probably $15 to $1S 
In dllT’orent localllies; In the nonunion shop It ranges all the w.ay from $1'2 
down. In some cases, as wc have found it upon Investigation, for 10 hours’ 
work. 

Mr. TnoMrsoN. Would you consider, Mr. Itico, that your union, and what is 
true of .vours musl be (rue of ail other unions, that because “nonunion trim’’ 
was qiaded at a slighlly lower iirice, (hat would give the union the right to 
insist uisin the contract being made w'hlch iireveuted the nonunion material 
from coming Into any certain locality? 

Jlr. IliCE. Well, lliat was not the reason. The main reason was us to protes't. 
If it was possible, liy Insisting tliat our men be employed, our members. Wo 
hare thousands of our own emido.vees in tliese union mills, but It was the 
method that they used by underbidding, the nonunion contractors or inannfac- 
turers, underhUhllng by a slight margin and taking the work away, with the 
result that Ihe union manufacturer uotlticd us that he had no work for our 
men and laid them off. 'the result was, as I said, we bad to tlud work for 
them. We had to take a stand to jirotect them, it iiosslble. 

.Mr. Thompson. M’cll, this underbidding of the nonunion mills wn.s consistent 
and steady, then? 

Jdr. Rice. Oh, yes; eontimions, 

Mr. Thomp.son, Yon would not feci, would yon, tliat you would have a right 
to Insist upon that kind of an agreement where occasionally a mill outside 
would tinderhld yon on Ihe work? 

Mr. Rick. We certainly did. \Ye Insisted that every employer that ngretsl and 
desired to employ the union men ou Ihe outside, we simply Insisled on that, or 
told them tlirotigh agrceinouts and otherwise. If you desire to employ its on tlie 
outside, we ask you to directly or Indireolly employ us on the inside. 

Mr. Thompson. Welt, ass\iinlng that the wages paid for the nonunion trim 
and the cost of It would be generally as high as the union trim, but occasionally 
an otitslder or nonunion manufacturer of wooden trim would ship In stuff 
cheaper, would yon comslder that it justification for such an agreement? 

Mr. Rice. Oh, no. 
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Mr. Thompson. But, as a fact, you knew that the nonunion trim was manu¬ 
factured under a state of working conditions and hours—that Is, long hours, 
poor working conditions, and low wages—which must necessarily permit the 
nonunion trim to be always shipped lu here away below what you could pro¬ 
duce It for? 

Mr. Rick. Poor- 

Mr. Thompson (Interrupting). That Is the fact. Is It? 

Mr. Kick. In so far as the wage's and hours are concerned, as I stated before. 
It was not a tiuestlon of It coming In here so awfully cheap to the contractor 
that bought It; It was simply going below the margin of the llgurcs of the 
union contractors of all kinds. 

Mr. Thompson. Of cour.se, you know. Mr. Rice, that these contracts are gen¬ 
erally construed by the courts as Illegal. I lake It that you are aware of that 
fact? 

Mr. Rice. It is so conshh'is'd. ns I understand It. 

Mr. Thompson. 'What I wanled to llnd out Is, what was the moving thing In 
the minds of the union men that made them feel that they should Insist upon 
that trim not b(‘lng jilaced by union contractors? 

Mr. Rice. As I explained in my otiening answer. It Is the question of seeing, 
or trying to see, that our men who carry their cards with them on the inside 
he emphived. We are trying to get work for them all the time. We have to do 
It In order to kts'p I hem at work. If It were |s>s.slble, 

Mr. Thompson. Your union carpenters lu New York City live lu the city, do 
they not? 

Mr. Rice. They certainly do. 

Mr. Thouicson. Tliey have their homi-s la ri'? 

Mr. Rice, Most of tliem. 

^Ir. d'HoMrsoN. .\tid tliotr families? 

Mr. Hick. Within the radius of Creator New York, and probably Jersey City. 

Jlr. Thomp.son. And their children go to school here? 

Air. Hti E. Yes. 

Mr. Tito.Mi'soN. And they offer tlicniselves ready to do the work of New A'ork 
City In the (anienler lioi'V 

Mr. R E. .\t any and all times. 

Air. Ti ' MPsoN. What proiiortlon of the carpenters of tills city are engaged, 
if .\on koo" . in outsido work and wliat proiiortlon In Inside work? 

Mr. Ru e. Well. It Is ahont—In Creali'r New York there Is about 05 and 35 
per rent, or OH and dO. 

Air. 'I'HOMPKON. 00 outside and 40 in.sido? 

Air. Rice. 05 and .3.5, or 00 and 40. 

Air. Thompson. What are the wages paid an outside man and what are the 
rates paid an Inside man. If yon know? 

Air, Rk k. We have several scales of wages. 

Air. TnoitPsoN. .Are those prioled? 

Air. Rke. They are prioled—In printed form. 

Air. Thompson. Could you furnish them? 

Air. Rhe. Y'es; I ran gne yon a copy; lull I can gl\o It to you offlmnd. 

Air. Thomp.son. A'ou eau'^ 

Air. Rice. A'cs. 

Air. Thompson. Well, will you give It? 

Air. Rice. In Alanhatlan the wages for the outside carpenter Is $5 per day; 
in Tlie Bronx, Qiieen.s, and Brooklyn Borough.s the outside earpmiter’s wage H 
?4,50; In Staten Island, or Hlehmond Borough, the wages are $4. That Is the 
outshie earp<'titer’s wage. In the shops we have two dlstlmdlve elassos of 
wages—<ine ks what we term the cabinet carpenter shop and bar fixture and 
fixture simps of that sort, where the wages in Manhattan Is *4 per day In the 
shop for eight hours and $3.7R per day In the outlying boroughs, niimely, Bronx. 
Queens, Richmond, and Brooklyn. We have also what Is termed the supply 
trim mills. There Is a wage scale establislied there In the city of Manhattan 
and Bronx of $17 and IS hours law week; in Brooklyn and Queens. .$1.5..5<) ami 
48 hours per week. I might answer this that It Is owing to the fact of the 
nonunion conditions or the eomis'titlon In Brooklyn and Queens, wherein these 
certain employ ers who are Instituting these suits against our organization, their 
conditions there are 10 hours nn<l they pay any scale of wage they desire, being 
oiten shop, and we are compelled to permit our men to work there for $15.50 
scale and 48 hours In any union shop ue have over there which are furnishing 
trliu. 
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Mr. Thompson. IIa.s your union Rot iiii agreement with the master carpenters’ 
association here in New Tork Citj ? 

Mr. IlicE. We Iiad one up to .January—December 31, 1913, which is now, I 
believe, lapsed, not having entered Info a new one as yet. 

Mr. Thompson. I tldnk Mr. Cutwater stated the fact in regard to that, did 
he not? 

Mr. IlicH. I Ixdieve lie Is partly right in that. It was owing to the fact that 
there wore some little matters that were taken up In our own organization 
that we could not appoint our committees at tlie proper time and caused delay. 

Mr. Thompson, lie stated on the stand that tlie reason was' that they did 
not want to make an agi'eiunent hy wliich tliey would agree that—with you, 
timt they W'otild not use nonunion trim. 

Mr. itiPE. Well, lie nilglit say tlial. 

Air. 'i'lioMP.soN. Tliere wa.s a deaillock on that proposition? 

Air. IIICE. It miglit he true lie said tliat, liiit I know up to two weeks ago 
that there had tad been any pommitlee meiding for the purpose of (llacusalng 
a new agreement. Siiiei' timt time I can not answer. Tliey may have had a 
niei'tliig or two—our oommltteea. 

Air. Thompson. In tins agreement tliat you did have with tlie master car¬ 
penters’ association, tliat provided, at your lasfance, tliat tlie master carpenters 
sliould not seek to Inshill iioniiidoii trim? 

Air. ItU'E. A'es, sir; tlirougli tlie fact, if you will jiermit me to qualify that, 
that wo offered tlieiii our services directly on tlie joli. providing they would 
employ our men in tlie sliop eltlier directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Thompson. A'on told me the reason before, Air. llice. I simply wanted 
to get at tile facts of tlie contract. Now, vvilli reference to your organization, 
wliat are you—well, yon have statisl tliat. How long eacli year on an average 
do carpenters on outside work get work? 

Air. liiCE. AVell, timt l.s hard to say. This has been a bad year, and I would 
Ray that Hie percentage of tlil.s past year was very low; I would say about 
elglit months. 

Air. Thompson. And a iiorniiil year? 

Air. IticE. A normal year—aliout nine mnntlis. 

Air. Thompson. Does your union provide for benefits—death, sickness, and 
accident? 

Air. IticE. A'es, sir. 

Air. Thompson. And also In sirlke cases? 

Air. Kick, Tes, sir. 

Air. Tho.mpson. AVhat Is tlie initiation fee for the admission of members Into 
your union? 

Air. IlicE. The Initiation varies In dlfrerent localities. Speaking for New 
York City, it l.s for the new memlicr and !f.3(l for a menilier who has for- 
nierlv belonged and been dropped from tlie organization—ri'initlation. 

Air. Thomp.son. Wliiit do you charge the member of your international union 
coming from another city? 

Air. UicE. Alay I Just follow that along, that first question, and then I will 
answer the second. I want also to say that the international constitutional 
law permits an initiation fee ns low us $■' at any time. I want to say that at 
this present time we are dropping our Initiation fee and probably will go on 
dropping our initiation fqc to that low minimum In order to draw In and bring 
inemliers at that low fee. 

Air. Thompson. Tlien you think the fee of $20 may act In keeping men out? 

Air. IlicE. Sometimes it does. AVe keep the doors open at all times to any 
man wdio di'stres to join. 

Air. Thompson, Ami your Idea Would be, In any union of craftsmen—take 
It in the building trades—that a high initiation fee would tend to keep them 
out? 

Air. Rick. It docs to a certain extent. I don’t speak iwsltlvely ns to that. 

Mr. Thompson. AA'liat would you say as to an Initiation fee of $200? 

Mr. Rice. AA’oII, I will tell you. There are certain trades, of course, where a 
high Initiation fi'c might be nece.ssary. 

Mr. Thompson. AA’hy? 

Mr. Rice. Well, the employers may. If the Initiation fee is too low; some¬ 
times the employers might get In and Hood the Industry and use them against 
the very organization of mechanics that really have fought to gain and create 
the condltioi^ beneflclnl for that trade—steady mechanics. 
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Mr. Thompson. Hns your union nny by-laws with roforeiu'o to the amount of 
work a man will be permitted to do In a day? 

Mr. Bicb. No. * 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know what the worfl "nishlnR" means? 

Mr. Bice. Not except this—I will say this— I will qualify that—that If It Is 
found at any time a foreman or superlntemlent attempts to turn around and 
rush the men and make them do—or slave the men or drive the men and make 
them do—more than any average man can do, we take the matter tip and light 
the Issue. 

Mr. Thompson. You have a by-law relating to “rushing,” have you not? 

Mr. Bice. I believe there is a little item In there that no man is permitted to 
act as a “ru-sher,” because we have found these conditions I slated. And the 
reason of this thing is for this reason: We have found that certain emiiloyers 
may employ a man at an Increnst'd wage to act a.s a leader or a “ rusher,” and 
lie may get out and do more than Ihe average man could itossihly do, and the 
?niployer may turn around and exiiect the other employees to do ns much ns his 
rusher. When we find such a condition, tlien we fight that Issue. 

Mr. Thompson. Who determines llie fact as to whetlier a man hns engagetl 
in rushing—the union? 

Mr. llii E. M'ell, ti.sunlly; it Is very easily determined. 

Mr. IhioMP.soN. Well, I mean, who does delermine It'! Dot's the union do It? 

Mr. Itii'E. The union takes tlie matter up. 

Mr. Thompson. Dia's tlie em|)lo,ver have any voice in that? 

Mr. IticE. lie does, if he is a memher of tlie eniployer.s’ association. It is dls- 
russetl In the Joint trades meeting hoards. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Tlien where the employer is a meiiilier of that nssoclallon, 
you then would not undertake to decide that Issue without giving him a hear¬ 
ing? 

Mr. Bice. There was a clau.se in the old agreement to Hint effect, that If any 
foreman or siijieriiitendent coiiiinlited tliat ofl’eiise, or any other of that kind, 
lliat we deemeil a violation, we should prefer, or tlie men should prefer, charges 
iigairist them In the trade hoard, the same to he taken up by the executive com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Thompson. But, I mean. In case of rushing specifically. If you believe a 
man Is ri.'slong on the Joh, and the einplo.ver is a memlier of the emiiloyers' 
association, would you take that matter up with the employers’ association or 
decide it witlioiit? 

Mr. lliCE. We would take that matter up In the Joint trade lioard, composed 
of hoth employers and emiiloyees. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Your agreement provides—or, rather, did provide—with em¬ 
ployers (hat there should ho no llmitiition of output, did It not? 

Mr. IticE. It does, or did. I don't know it it has lapsed or not, 

Mr. Thomp.son. Are yon acquainted with the working conditions In the non¬ 
union mills around Brixiklyn? 

Mr Rice. Yos; I am acquainted with some of the conditions there. 

Mr! Thompson. D<k's it differ from the conditions In the union mills? 


Mr. Rice. It does; a whole lot. 

Mr. Thompson. In what respect? 

Mr. Rice. It has Iwnm proven that men were working there—married men— 
receiving $9 a week for lO-hours-a-day work, or 59-hours-a-week work. 

Mr. Thompson. That relates to the question of wages. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. sir; wages and hours. , , . 

Mr. Thompson. You brought out the question of wages, I think, before? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. , , 

Mr. Thompson. What other dilTerences other than wages and hours that you 
have stated—wliat dlfferenee Is there between the two mills? 

Mr. Rice. The difference between the two mills over there would probably 
be, I would say, about 25 per cent . 

Mr. Thompson. When you say 25 per cent, what do you mean— 25 p<t cent 

of what? , , . , , 

Mr. Rice. The difference between the hours and wages existing In a union 
mill and as It exists In the nonunion mill. 

Mr. Thompson. I am asking, not with reference to wages and hours, which 
you have already given, but other working conditions? 

Sfr. Rice. Why, other working conditions are about normal—the same, there 
is no difference In the working conditions. , . 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any employment of women and children over there? 

RS81D®—S. Doc. 416.64-1—vol 2-40 
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Mr. Rich. Kot In this locality, but In tlie West they do. That we have 
Investigated and found out to be a fact. In fact- 

Jfr. Thompson (int^niptlug). What did you find were the conditions In the 
we.stern mills? What mills, and *’here, and what conditions with reference to 
the kind of people employed? 

Mr. UtcE. I will say that we Investigated the Payne Lumber Co., who hail, 
at that time, been suing out an Injunction against the organization, and we 
found out of 8,000 employees, there were about 300 women and girls being 
employed there, and we found also that the moral conditions in that mill were 
depraving. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 
o’clock, promptly, to meet in this room. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’l lock, of Monday, May 25, 1914, an adjournment was 
taken until Tuesday morning. May 2(1, at 10 o’clock.) 


New Volta Cit\, TiicDilay, May 2G, IHIJ/ — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh; Commissioners Carretson, Lennon, O’Connell, 
Ihillard, anil Ibirrlman. 

Chairman Walsh. The comml.ssion will be In order now. You may call 
your first witness, Mr. Thomiison. 

fESTlMONT OF MR. JOHK EICi;--Continuea. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. lllce, will you take the stand again? Mr. Rice, are you 
aware of the working conditions in the woodworking mills, the character of 
the work, the u.se of machinery, and so forth? 

.Mr. Rich Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mpso.n. So fur as the use of machinery there and the working of 
machinery. Is or hs not that a dangerous occupation. In your opiidon? 

Mr. Rice. It Is a very dangerous wcupation. 

Jlr. Thompson. Do you know whether or not the men are injured freiiuently 
In the handling of such machinery? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir; I can give you some data on tint. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Are you willing to give that data to the commission? 

Mr. Rice. I helong to a local organization here that Is composed almost ex- 
cUisHoly of nnichiiie men ; nriil out of the meinhershlp w hich we have of po.ssihly 
3."0 or :!()d. aiiproxiniately there Is ahoiit 80 iK'r cent of those men who have 
maimed fingers—fingers cut off; and in some Instances, almost half the hand— 
through following Hint vocation. Nunierou.s iiijiiries take jiliice during the year. 
I want to say we lind a coniinltlee njUH'iir before the compensation committee, 
which was held here In New York previous to the compensation laws going 
Into elToii, in order to show the diingeroiis charactor of the work which the 
men are coinpellwl to follow In that vocation. 

Mr. Thomison. Tliiit inlluenccs your opinion, dia's it not, as to the kind and 
character of tho people that .should he employed In woodworking milks? 

Mr. Rice. IMiy, 1 don't understand the question, 

Mr. Thompson. I iiieaii to .say from that, lliat you do not lielleve that women 
and children can proiwrly he used arouiid woodworking mills? 

Mr. Rice. Ahsoliilcly, no, sir. Thoy should not be employed in that capacity. 

Mr. 'riioMP.so.N. Now, Mr. Rice, with reference to the restrictive policies of 
your union; Hint is, when yon refuse to erect nonunion mlllwork, that is. In 
corHiin lociiilth's in Now York (Mty, as I uaderstand. and rolates to the territory 
south of One liiiialrcd and seventy-seventh Street? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to the territory outside of the boundaries of 
your particular area does your union refuse to handle nonunion material? 

Mr. Rice. ’The union in those territories outside of those boundary lines, 
they always make an effort wherever It is possible to gain the work or get the 
work for its memlM'rs. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how does It do that? What are the methods and 
tactics employed by Hie union to gain Hint point? 

Mr. Rick. Usually our husiimss agents or representatives, when they meet 
with the builders, they ask them and make personal requests upon them to 
give union labor a fair chniie<> to get employment, and we ask them personally 
if they wouldiglve their contracts to union firms that do employ union labor. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, now, with reference to that, assuming that the con¬ 
tractor does not accede to their re<iuests in that reaped, what else do they do? 

Mr. Rick. In some cases, if a contractor refuses to jpke the question up with 
us or discuss It In any way, we give hinf the option If he desires to employ 
nonunion labor and get along and ere<-t his material. We do not stop It We 
never interfere with any man from using nonunion material or employing non¬ 
union labor If he so chooses. We tell him pt-rsonally, "If you can get along 
w ithout our labor, do so. We are not comiielliug you to u.so our lals)r.” 

Mr, Thompson. But in such cases will your people work and erect nonunion 
mlllwork 7 

Mr. Rick. In some cases they do not, and In some cases they do. 

.r Mr. Thompson. In some casi's <lo they strike the Job? 

Mr. Rice. They may. It i.s according to what comlitlon exists. It may bo 
a condition on a job such ns a imlillc work. We understand the laws, the staiutes, 
of the State of Kew York to provl<le that public work shall be performed under 
the 8-hour work law. Now, we often llnd nonunion mills ncceiitlng coniracis 
from unscrupulous contractors Irving to beat the game, as we call It, and doing 
tlie work In lO-liour mills, wincli we claim is a violation of tlie State laws. 
We try to bring tlie mailer to a proper adjasimenl. Iiut usnnlly it is an eviien- 
si\e proiiosition, and tlie best metliod we lm\e found was to ri'fase to iiandle it. 

Mr. 'I'Mo.MPsoN. Tliat means you strike Hie Joii? 

Mr. Kk k. Wo strike tlie joli. » 

Mr. Thompson. Now, ill Hie ca.se oi prnate coiislruotors, wliere a building 
Is being erectisl for private persons, wliat would you do In tliat kind of a ease? 

Mr. ItK K. Well, It IS u.sually tlie case wlieii we lind a iirlvale eoiistruelor we 
usually only strike wliere tills man has liwii raiitiomsl once or twice or lias 
had an agriViiimit pnwiously vvltli our organization that lie would emiiloy union 
men dircctl.v or IndlrecHy in tlie maniifai-ture and erection of tlil.s material. 
Where we liml that he breaks that tentative agreement wliicli ho makes wlHi 
us, then we strike his work, liecuiise we believe that man is not living up to 
his word or ids signature Hint he has signed to Hie contract with u.s. 

Mr. Thompson. But take oases wliere lie ha.s not laid a previous contract 
with you- 

Mr, IticE (interrupting). We simply- 

Mr. i iio.MpsoN (coiitiiiiiliig). Blit wliere you liave made these demands once 
upon hii.' you would strike tliat job just the same? 

Mr. Ui( K. Why, any ipiestioiis of Halt kind we usually oauHon him and warn 
him In a sense To employ union lidior, boHi inside and outside, tliroiigb the giv¬ 
ing of n eontriii't to a union firm rattier tbaii to those mills outside of tlie 
dlstiiot. There are mimhers of tliem. 

Mr. Thompson. Do Hiose nillls liave the same conditions you have In New 
York? 

.Mr. Rick. Tlierc are qaile a large numhcr of them liri-nk tlie cight-lioiir law 
outside of New Yoik Hair dinst the shipping materials here. There are 
numliers of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Do those mills Imve the same eoiiditlon.s you have in Newi 
York? 

Jlr. ItiCE. There are qiiile a largo number who work Hie eight-hour day out¬ 
side of New' York Hint dins tly ship material here. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you erei't their materials? 

Mr. Rice. AhsoluUiy. 

Mr. Thompson. Without any question? 

Mr. Rice. Wllhoiit any que.stioii. 

Mr. Thompso.n. You do not compel the mill owners to have mills here In New 
York? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. There is no arrangement that you have—that is, that your 
union has—with Hie mill owners of New York which comiieU only the use of 
mlllwork made In New York Oily and vkiiiily? 

Mr. Rice. Absolutely none; liecause we would not tolerate anything of that 
kind. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Commissioner. 

Chairman Wamh. Do any of the commissioners wish to ask any questions? 

Commissioner Ballabd. On that question of Mr. Thompson’s, does that refer 
to the New York section or just certain sections of Mauhatlan and Tlie Bronx? 

Mr. RroE. That we Insist upon union material? 

Commissioner Ballabd. Yes, 
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Mr. Rice. It was conceded as a boundary line south of One hundred and 
scvpiity-a<‘vcntli Street In The llronx and all of Manhattan. 

Oorn'mlssloner Baixae% In that section you insist on union material? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. * 

Comndssloner Ballaei). Do you Insist on the material that Is made here In 
New York City? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Commissioner lUi.ijtRD, So lonj? as It Is union material? 

Mr. Rice. That Is all Unit Is required. 

Commissioner I.knnon. There was some evidence submitted by Mr. Eldlitz 
pertaining to praft by representatives of the unions and sometimes by con¬ 
tractors, etc.; that Is, for the imniose of praft, usinp the strenptli of the unions 
In order to obtain (rraft. Do you know anything about graft? Has that existed 
here In your time to any extent? 

Mr. Rick. I can not pi'rsomdly say, excejit from rumor and hearsay, but my 
own personal exiatrlenee I will tell you what happens. If you desire. I have 
nothing to hide. 

Commissioner I.knnon. That hs what we want. We want to know the whole 
truth ahout the matter. 

Mr. Rice, following out my line of work, which was practically in trying to 
gain the work for our memhers In the shop and meeting with builders con¬ 
stantly, we found uhere they have given coidnicts with the iiosslhle idea of 
heating tlie game we usually llnd—In fact, I can say that iti at least one dozen 
different Instances I have heen approached and offered a consideration for the 
pur[)oae of closing my eyes to It. 

Chairman W.vi.sti. For the purpose of what? 

Mr. Rice. Closing my eyes to the nonunion condition. 

Commls.sloner I.knnon. Who wanted you to close your eyes? 

Mr. Rice. The men that were responsihle, namely, the Imihlers that got the 
contracts, etc., that violated it technically—our iigreetnent they had agreed 
to with our organization. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Have you atiy reason to believe that that was done 
hy any representatives of the union? 

Mr. Rice. I can not say. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Of your own knowledge, you don't know? 

Mr. Rice. I don’t know of one lairtlcuhir ease, to my knowledge, where I 
could openly say that I knew that this man or that man did receive a considera¬ 
tion of any kind. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Do you know of any cases where representatives of 
the union have approached cotitractors or architects or anyone connected with 
the furnishing of materials olTering to use the strength of the union in their 
interest If they were paid for It? 

Mr. Rice. No. sir; I ktiow of no one case of that nature. 

Oommlssioner I.knnon. How do you govern the question of Jurisdiction In 
the woodworking trade that the brotherhood covers? Is It different In New 
York from what It Is In other cities? Do you try to govern your disputes n.s 
to Jurisdiction differently hero than it Is handled in riiiladeliihla, or Chicago, 
or ehsewhere over the country, or do you have a uniform system as to that? 
Mr. Rice. In what sense do you mean? 

Cominkssloner I.knnon. I mean Jurisdiction with other trades. 

Mr. Rice, .lurisdlctlomil disputes with other trades? 

(.'ommisslotier Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Rick. I may say tlmt here in New York the disputes probably are settled 
differently from what they are lii I’hlhidelphhi; they are settled differently from 
what they are In Boston, etc. Each of those localities. In my opinion, have 
their own methods of settling. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you Indlente hy that that you believe that Juris¬ 
dictional questions between unions can not be setlleil for the whole country 
alike; that there must he a difl'ercnce in different cities? 

Mr. Rick. The conditions are so varied in different cities that I believe it 
could not lie aeeompllshed by a national effort. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then would you Indicate to this commission by that 
that In the city of New Y’ork you would refuse to handle metal trim because of 
your dispute with the metal workers and in Chicago you would do the opposite, 
or In San Francisco you would do the opiio-slte? Or that you would recognize 
their Jurisdiction in one place and assert your Jurisdiction in another? 
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Mr. Rice. You are speaking now of a question that we hare taken up na¬ 
tionally. That Is a question that nationally we stantl together on. 

Commissioner Lknnon. On that proiwsltlon you have a national plan? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir; I understood your former question to refer to a Jurisdic¬ 
tional question—Jurisdictional disputes, minor Jurisdictional disputes, some¬ 
thing which may crop up In this city and not crop up In another city, or crop up 
In another city, hut not in a different clt.v. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were you a i)nr(.v In any way to the suits that have 
arisen here as between the brotherhood and some of the contractors? I'liese 
suits? 

Mr. Rice. You mean of the manufacturers? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rue, Yes, sir; I have been named In most all of Ihoni. 

Commissioner Lennon. You did iml t<‘stify on that subject yesterday, dlil 
yon? 

Mr. Rict:. I did to a certain extent; no, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. I do not remember that you did. 

Mr, Rick. 1 did not In that case. 

Coniml.ssioner Lennon. Tell us the origin of those suits, what they are and 
what Is Involved, 

■Mr. Rick. I may say, just as I explaiiicd In my opening remarks, that It was 
through the fact that the nonunion manufacturiu’, i\ho was comiietlng with the 
manufacturers or cm[ilo,vers who employed union labor that a certain condition 
arose wherein the nonunion manufacturer, by some underbidding, slightly, 
grailually took away the work from the union manufacturer, who was ))aylng 
the highest scale of wages and working less hours. 'I'lie union men working 
In these various mills commenci'd to lo.se their employment, shops wore being 
shut down through the want of work. 'I'liese men, belonging to the same or¬ 
ganization with the outside carpenter, carrying the same card, made an Insist¬ 
ent demand upon the entire membership here for protection to try and get 
some of the work, with the ultimate rc' iilt that the orgaidzatlon 10 or 1‘J year.s 
ago took up the ipiestion, and by the refenmdum of its entire membership here 
In Greater .New York dcchleil to su|ii>ort tbclr shoiancn by Insisting that they 
would n t u«e or handle the nonunion material unless nmnufactunsi by their 
shopmen, with the ultinmie result that numerous strikes took place; In one case 
a large lockout took place between the carpenters ami tlio Nalhmtd Km- 
ployer.s’ ,\ssociatlon on that score. ,\noth('r time we had no agroement for 
three years. I believe that was between lObO and ItKkS, whendn that qneslhm 
between ourselves and the employers was the blocking stone, you may say. 

Cotuiulssioncr Lennon. And then the.se suits (hat grew' out of lhat refusal, 
they came In the shape of injuneiions and (himage suits, did they not? 

Mr. Rice. I was Just leading up to that; yes. 

(Commissioner I.enniin. Well, go on. 

Mr. Rice. Ttien the.se manufacturers—I lulgtil say that we made some hi'ad- 
wny In our efforts to support our union men In tlie sliops and get the work 
for them, wdth the ultimate result tliat tlie master htilldcrs signed n contract 
with us that they would use union material In order that they could use our 
union men. In olher wonts, they agreed to use our men Inside and onlshle, 
either direetly or indirectly, tlirongh siilicontractors. AVe took up the question 
hero and ultimately setllnl it in this territory as desorlbod. We then took 
up the question in Rrooklyn, with the same object In view, of trying to get the 
shows that were locatnl In Brooklyn that employed our union lalior a chance 
to get the work, as they were making the same complaints. Our members 
working over there were losing far more time than the average man w'orking 
in any other locality. These complaints coming Into the organization, we 
took tile question up again In 1910, and the moment we attempted to take up 
the question and refused to handle this material a succession of applications 
for temporary Injunctions was made by certain of these employers. The first 
one was the Newton case, then followisl Rossert, Botchelcik, and several 
others over there. I believe at the present time there are two permanent 
Injunctions and three or four temporary Injunctions standing against the 
organization. That Is the origin of the Injunction suits In Brooklyn. I might 
say also that there was also Injunctions started against the organization In 
Federal courts by the Payne Lumber Co. and others. This Injunction was 
vacated, and the <»urt of appeals or the circuit court of appeals of the Fetleral 
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court, I lielteve, dismissed tie appeal. I believe, as Mr. Merritt has stated, the 
mutter is on appeal to the Uniterl States Supreme tlourt. 

(Commissioner Lknnon. Now, tiiere is one other matter I wanted to aslj 
you- 

Mr. Rick (interruptinft). Would you permit me to go ahead further on this 
question? 

Commissioner I.knnon. Yes; go aliead. 

Mr. Ilict5. I would like to call the attention of the committee to this fact, 
that there Is a peculiar tsdm ldciKe there, that every one of these manufac¬ 
turers who have sought injunclhuis are momt)ers, so far ns we can detertnine 
and according to the statoinonts and testimony In tlicse trials, are members 
of tills antlhoycott as.sociution. They are also in the majority members of 
(he Retail I.umher Dealers’ As.soclntlon of Rnmklyn, or what is known as the 
Eastern Retail Lumla-r IK'iilers’ A.ssociation. We have investigated certain 
little malters pertaining to tlmt Inmlicr dealers’ a.ssociation and, I believe, if 
you will romemher rightl.v, lliat very as.S(Wiallon, which is so .strenuously 
fighting organized lahor and working their men 10 hours for a loss wage and 
against tin' union materials, etc., were undir investigation themselves by tlie 
Federal authorities for a eomliination In restraint of trade. That is a fact, 
according io tlie in\eslignllon .slaricd. Now, tills, as I say—the.se are all 
members of this anlilioycott association that is figliting us through court and 
trylug to defeat our aims and olilms. Our only aim and object la to gain 
the work and lieller our condition if possilile. This very association Is the 
one tliat Is combating us at all tinie.s. 

tJommissiouer Dknnon. .Suiiiiosc (he materials tliat have lasm spoken of in 
Wisconsin—tliongh Hint is not tlie only pliue where very bad condilloii.s are 
alleged to tirevail—sup|Ki.se they were to put tlieir mills on a good, clean liasia 
in line with ollii'r union nialoriiils, would there tlien lie any objection to 
handling tlieir output if lliey beoime organized? 

Mr. Rick. I don't lielhne lliere would, because the natural fact Is this; 
■Wlien a mill or employer creiiles (lie same condition that exists in the union 
mills, williout any fear or f.ivor, I will .say that he liecoines a union mill 
tlirougli tlie fact that he himself asks his men if it is necessary to join the 
union, 

Commlsaloner I.ennox. I want you to tell us—there was a matter tliat arose 
yesterday tlmt has to do wltli the ordering of .strike.s. Cun you tell us what 
(lie law of tlie lirotherliood is as to the inemhers voting when a .strike is to 
take place? Have you flint clear enough in mind to .state that? 

Mr. Rice. In a qiie.siion wlicre it involves a general strike the question must 
be suinnitted to the rer«'rondiiin, and a majority vote must prevail before such 
action can take place. Wlicrc It apiilies to minor slrikcs, such ns Involves 
jirolinlily 8, id. or 20 men, Ilirnugh Hie retercnduiu of the memliershlp. auHiorily 
Is given to Hie liiisiiicss rcprosciiliiHvc to order those strikes or notify tliose 
men of nommion I’oiidlHoii.s. Now, in making or framing our laws, tlie 
entire meinliership takes pari and framixs Hio.se laws. Ttiey .say in (.erlain 
clauses or eertain stsaicnis of Hiost^ laws, “ We stiall ii<it work on noun.non 
material.” Tlirougli Hint clause (hey authorize their agents to notify them 
of that fact, and (lie inomeiit tlieir agents notify (hem of Hint fact (hey know 
that Hiey are violating Hie )irliiciple.s whicli they have oldignlod (liemstdvo.s to 
when they liecauie memhers. 

Oommlssloner I.enson. Well, then, the union liy vote has authorized a repre- 
sentnthe under eertain clrcumstam'es lo call a sirlke? 

Mr. Rick. .Mi.solulciy, at all Hines. Tt is not the representative; It is Hie 
meinlierslup of the organlzution. It noHlies its servants iliut they imist do tlius 
and so as iter our laws Hud we have pa.ssed. 

Commls-slnner Lenso.n. Well, now, tell ii.s as to how It works out in the cooper- 
tiHon between different trades in the Imildiiig trade.s. Suppo.se the plumhcrs are 
In troulile, and they want tlie cnriMsiters to go out and lielp Hiem, wliere has the 
iiuHiorlty bet'ti vestetl and liow lias it Is'en vested In your hiisiness agents to eall 
your members out? 

Mr, Kick. Through Hie same method. I might quote uow when I say this, I 
wilt mention one orgauizalion In order to bring It ont chair. When the car¬ 
penters’ district cotmell, whicli is comiiost'd of sixty or seventy-oild local unions 
in (Jreater New York, dtsddtsl to join the building trades council they referred 
the question to Its members, and its members decided to authorize Its agents to 
make application to Iw'coine seated in that t>ody. Knowing the conditions, and 
when we beesme seated In there we obligated ourselves to stand by the other 
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trades In case they call upon us to ujsslst them where nonunion men were belnj; 
ompl(*yed, we have done so, and the result Is, as I said, H is throuKh the refer¬ 
endum vote of the organization In notifying or instrucling lls representative to 
1)0001110 seated that they obligate themselves as u wliolo to alildo hy any laws that 
the business representative is obliged to adliore to when ho iK'oomes seated in 
that body. 

(’ominissionor Lennon. AVill you furnish us with a copy of tlio (‘onstitutlon of 
the l)rotlierhoo4i ? 

Mr. Rice. Why. I cun liave you furnished with one of thorn. 

(\mimNslonor Lennon. Wltiun a ilny or two? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

C(>minissjon(T Ba!.l.\ri). Wluai yo\i oront(‘ a strike of y<mr union to pridc'Ot 
s*)mo (tthor union wlioro they work nonunion men, what do you call tliat? Is 
that called a s.\mpalhclic strike or a secondary strike or wlint? 

Mr. Rice. It is called a synii)atlH*ti(* strike. But T might go on and e\])lain 
further in relation to the building trades c(uni(il It is not absoluh'ly nm^ssary 
that a man or any orgunizallon is compelhsl strike. While we oldlgnte our¬ 
selves to stand hy one another on a (|uesiion of that kind, certain conditions may 
arise <*r (vrtain (ircumstances may be attached to that which will not tie com- 
imlsory upon the trmle who ha\e tlieir union men working there to take them 
out on tliat job. For instance, I will give you a (hair cas4‘. As Mr. Merritt here 
<alle<l your attention to one case, I will contra<lict him very plainly, and I cun 
hack It up with al>solute pnMd. lie mentioned the Allowin (Nmrt job where tlie 
can)enlerH were on strike. He said that the other tra<!es went out on strike on 
that J<>h In support. The other tra<h's w’eiil voluntarily (*n slriko there for 24 
Imiirs, and through th<‘ fact of them being alliliaf<Ml with the einploy«*rs’ associa¬ 
tions through trade agreements they were conipelhsl to go hack the next day. 
The carisMiters not h<‘ing—or ha\ing an agriHsiient with tlie enu»loyers’ associa¬ 
tion at Hint time w’ns tiie organization tliat was at loggerheads and each had a 
light on Its (ovn hands, tliat, you .see, the explanation as rendered hy Mr. 
Fadhtz on that ixant is <‘lear and trim. Wlam a lra<le is outshle of the pale of 
the eiiipkners’ asso<‘hition It ^loes not g(‘t tie* universal supiKirt <»f the other 
tra(h‘s wliich normally apiilies in the case of the Ironworkers, ns It was expresstsl 
lier»‘ and showm to >ou. Unfortunately, tiiat coiulltion exlsf.s. That Is the rea¬ 
son that the mirneiauiH trades, in iny opinion, are opposed to tlie plan of arl»l- 
tration a- it exists t<Mlay. 

(’oiuml'<sioner F.ah \hi). Why is it your organization do(‘S not work with the 
iron trade that you spoke of? 

Mr. Rice. I mean, we do work with them. 

UonuulssioiHT \nn. Well, wiiy is it you <!<► not Kupjiort them? 

Mr. Rice. We do wherever it Is possible, hut und<T our tradi* agreement wiih 
the employers’ association, wiiicli existed up to .lanunry 1, 1013, in that trade 
agroomeiit there Is a provision, a specific clause, then* shall he no syinpathelM* 
strike. The only way w'e could take that (pjestlon up w'ouhl !)e hy bringing In 
the coni])laint or lodging the complaint with the exi'cutive iiody of that asso¬ 
ciation, and asking them to take the matter uj) for consideration and give us 
Some redress. 

(iiairiimn Walsh. Has anyone an\thing else? 1 will ask yem, Mr. Tllce, luive 
you any didinitc policy w itli reference to the practices you have luentlomsl h(‘re 
almut the eniplo.\ers alt<‘mi)ling to hril)e jon to betray your fellows? That is, 
do you reimrt that to the organization, <ir what Is <lone aiiont It? 

Mr. Rick. Well, we have I have reporhsl It In numerouH cases; In fa<-(, 
if you can get a copy of tiie testimony in tlie Newton case you will find one 
employer wiio got up on the stand and testHie<l that he attempted to bribe me, 
and w'hen I refu.«ed lie was very glad that I did, l>ecause he openly at 

the time that he realizeil that he had made a mistake, and that I could have 
gained n certain consideration witiiout any trouble whatever. 

Chairman Watjjh. What is tiie Newt<m case? 

Mr. Rice. It Is a case against the organization for refusal to handle their 
trim, the Newton (’o. being a inanufa<'turer of sash, doors, trim, etc. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it one of the cases inenliont'd by Mr. Merritt? 

Mr. Rice. But tiint i.s not the ease—excuse me n moment and allow me to 
explain. This is not the <*ase, but one of the Newton jobs where there w'n.s 
trouble, but a different Job entirely; but it was on nonunion work. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was it one of the cases about which Mr. Merritt testlfleO? 

Mr. IlicE. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. Merritt attorney In the case? 

Mr. IlicE. Yes, sir. 

(.'halriiiun Walsh. Was this man who attempted to bribe you a member of any 
organization or association? 

Jlr. Rice. No; he Is an Independent contractor. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever hroujjlit charges against any members of 
the employers’ association for practlce.s of that sort, and attempts of that 
kind? 

Mr. Rue. Well, I will tell you frankly. We realize the uselessness of trying 
to do such a thing. 

(’Imlrmnn Wm.sh. Well, siJine of these people that have approached you, 
were they meinhers of organizations— 

Mr. Rice (Interrupting). No, sir; not as a rule. They are always liaU'- 
pcndent. 

Chairman Wti.sii, Now, oi.at i watu to get ai, If possible, Is, do you have 
any cstnbllsheil policy when a man approaches you in that way? Do you report 
It always to your union In each liulividual case? 

Mr. Rice. We <lo; we report the matt<‘r to our executive or our committees 
In our district, and make reiiorl that this employer, or that contractor, has 
attemiited to settle the mutter through linancial consideration. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has the union any dellnlte ride In reganl thereto—any 
written rule or any provision In its by-laws or cmistltullon referring to the 
matter? 

Mr. Rice. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the unlor any .systimi of tiidng employers for failure 
to carry out agreements? 

Mr. Rice. We have. Not a system of line.s, hat we have done this, which we 
believe was perfectly legal ami legitimate: When a contractor or a mannfac- 
tnrer or any other employer of our men made a contract with ti.s to employ our 
liihor, etc., and 1ms violaleil that contract, and wo lind It to he so and proven, 
when we have taken our imm awtiy If they desired again to Imve our men 
In certain eases we have insisted on them jmttlng np a bond that they would 
the up to the faithful performanee of the terms of tlielr eontraot. In some 
Instances these employers have violated it again and they have forfeited their 
honds, 

Clialrman Walsh. AVas the hood put up in ea.sh? 

Mr. Kick. In cash In certain cases, anil In others it was put up by a bonding 
company. 

CIndrnmn Walsh. When It was put up In casli. In whose hands was the 
cash deposited? 

Mr. Rue, In our oHice, Into the hands of our district secretary, 

Chalrumii Walsh. .And wlio delennlneil the amount of that which should be 
forfeited? 

Mr. Rice. That was delermiued wlitm the question was first taken up; for 
instance. If we foniid- 

Clialrman AVal.sh (interrupting). That Is, yon agreed on liow' much damages 
should aecrite In case of forfeiture, Is that correct? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And In tlio cases where bonding companies put up the 
bond, was It |mld wllhonl litigation in those cases where- 

Jlr. Rice (Interrupting). Never attefhpteil to oolleet on one of them; never 
had occasion to go that far. I may say that iirohahly there have been only 
three or four of those cases, or five, within the last eight years. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in the eases where cash was put up In Heu of bond, 
who passed upon tlie qm-stion of the hreaeh of the contract? 

Mr. Rice. AVo passed upon It; when W’e found that he had violated It, and 
notified him of that fact. 

Chairman Walsh. You notified them of that fact and said it was violated and 
took the money? 

Mr. Rice, AV'e did not take it: we kept It; we had it. 

Chairman Walsh. Kept the money. Now, what was done with the money? 
Did It go Into the general revenues of your union? 

Mr. Rice. AVell, It was usetl mainly to supjiort the members that were out of 
work, or had qijlt. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now. prior to that, were those funds set aside In a sep- 
rate account some place? 

Mr. ItiCE. Well, that I can not say. That Is a matter I can not answer, 
whether or no the otBce had set that amount aside. 

Chairman Walsh. Who would know about that? 

Mr. Rice. Probably our secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately, what were the sizes of Iheae bonds? How 
inch was deposited In cases where cash was dojioslted? I Just want to get the 
encra! Idea of how hirge an amount It was. 

Mr. Rice. In some cases It was $100, $AK). $.")(X). 

Chairman Walsh.- What was the highest amount? 

Mr. Rice. $ 1 . 01 X 1 . 

Clinlrman Walsh. .\nd the lowest amount? 

Mr. Rick. $100. 

Chaii'm.-in Wai.sh. .\nd bow weie they forfeited? Were all of them for- 
I'iled, or a few of them, or approMuialely how many? 

Mr. Rice. Why. in the case of the cash bonds. 1 would say there were about 
e\en or eight within the last eight years, to my knowhslge; and there was a- 

t'balriuan Wai-sh. What percentage of the cash bonds iiut up were forfeited? 

Mr. Rice. I am sjieaking of the ninouut of ca.sh bonds forfeited: about seven 
r eight within (he la.st eiglit yeais. 

Chairman Walsh. How many wei'c luit up’ 

Mr. Rick. Perhaps about l.'l. 

Chalnnan Wal.sh. Where Is the inomw In cases In which the bonds are not 
orfeited? 

Mr. Rick. Returned back to the emplo.vers. 

Clialunnn Walsh. Are they pat up for a dcllnite term? 

.Mr. Rice. For a certain period. 

Chairman Walsh. Fl.xisi porloil or uniform time? 

Mr. Rkk. Ill a whole lot of cases il was delhiiiely agiwd by the employer 
hat when he put np the bond that bo wi uld Ihe np to the terms of hla ugree- 
iionl as spis-lfled. 

Chairiimn Walsh. Fia- how linig? 

;\Ir. Ric tine jear. In other cases—if >ou will iiermil me to explain It 
nrtlier in dilail—11 was ]nit np as a guaraiilee Unit the llrm would employ 
inloii labor i-vcliislvely for a cerlain period. Fia- inslance, when we run Into 

proposition where nonunion conditions prevail all around, where llie em- 
■lo,\er—and thnt applied to the great big fixinre concerns—where they em- 
iloy nonunion men both inside and outside—of ooiirse, we would not work 
iltii Ihe nonunion men, and when we quit our work the employer would come 
orward wilh the offer to unionize or einidoy union men wlUilii ii certain 
leriod. The first time the ipiestlon would be taken up with them and no 
omi of any doscrlptlon lint his signature to the contract would prevail. If 
10 then broke thnt and we found occasion to run Into him the .second time, 
hen wo would exact a forfeiture bond before we would deal with him. 

Chairman IVai.sh. In the practice, wa.s It ever Ihe custom for the titiloDs to 
Hit up a cash bond to ihe conlractor? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I don't know a.s we ever had any necessity, because wc, as a 
ule, live up to the terms of any contract we make, hocause it applied only 
o the emplo.vinent of labor on onr sido, and we hare always supplied It. 

Chairman Walsh. So that was not done? Yon never put up any cash bond? 

Mr. Rice. We never had any occasion to. 

Chairman Walsh. Thnt Is all. 

Commissioner Rai.labd. I want to ask you another thing. Wlien you put up 
1 bond, -u'ns thnt bond put up voluntarily, or was It exncteil as n condition 
irecedent to rettirning to work, or doing .something of that sort? 

Mr. Rice. If the firm desired our labor, they volunteered in most of these 
Hsea to pnt np the.se bonds, the same as I stnteil that they volunteereil to settle 
vlth me personally for a consideration. It was all voluntary as to all matters. 

(Commissioner Ballard. You said it was necessary to have a bond because 
lometiines they did not keep their contracts, as I understand? 

Mr. Rice. "Yes. There nre a certain number of employees that we certainly 
it all times must persistently watch and keep tabs on because they nre always 
l ying to bent the game. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Rice. Could I be permitteil to say one word? 1 note here that Mr. 
derrltt, representing the antiboycott association, has submitted a copy of Mr. 
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•Tnstlce Putnam’s position on the Bossert trial relative to the InjuiKtloi, 
I would like to ask to be permitted to submit a decision in a contempt pro! 
ceeiliuK in which they attcmpte<l to have me, as a representative of tlie or. 
Kuriizafion, committed for an allosed violation of this order. Could i |,o 
Iiermltted to sid)ndt Mr. .lustlce Crane’s decision in this matter? 

Chairman Wal.sh. We would be very Riad to have it, indeed. 

Air. liicK. Because it l)enrs e/direly on this question of the right of uulon 
labor to strike. 

('Imlrmnn Wai.sh. Just .submit it to tlic .stenograpiier. 

(Tiie document is mid was in figures us following, to wit:) 

.‘'iipreme Court, Kings Coiiidy. 

I.ouis Bo.s.skut J'.t ai.. r. 'I'iik Cmtud liuoTHioiarooD of Carpe.vtee.s a.n’d .Toi.n- 

DRS OF AMUHII'A .AM) .lollN itlCE. 

AValter Cordon Aierrltl, Ksq., for liie jilaintiiV; Cliarle.s ALiitland Bonttii' 
and William V. Maloney, K.sqs., for the defeiiilatd.s. 

CiiA.vE, .1. 'I'lie firm of (ioldberg & .Smitli were eonstructing under eontriicl 
with llie ow’iiers a bnllding at tlie .Innction of Monroe and (trand Streets in 
the Borougli of Maninitan; i.onls Itos.sert & Sons were furnishing, under con¬ 
tract wifli (ioldberg & Smltli, all tlie woodwork for said building, .sucli ns doors, 
sashes, window fraini's. and Irim. .lolin Itice was file agent and organizer of 
the ilnltod Brotherlumd of Carpenters and .rolneivs of America, a labor union 
consisting of alioni 200,(kK) memlier.s, of wliom aliont 40,000 worked in union 
mills and tlie oiliers on Imllding.s installing trim. .Said Itice is now an agent 
nnd ofllcer of tills lirotiu'rhood wliich has a joint district council in New York 
and vlclnlly. It is a ride of tlie tiroilierbood or union tliat tlie members who 
work on bnlidings will only work on the trim made by their own members 
in union mills, if meinliers violate tills rule or iminiiil iigreemenf, tliey are 
subject to n tine of .1:10. 

The carpcnlor mill of Isiuis Ito.sserl & Son did not cmiiloy union men or mem- 
liers of tile [(rollierliooil of (!i\r\H'nlers. Conseiiueully the members of the 
lirothcrboiMl engaged to work upon tlie building Imrelofore mentioned rel'uscil 
to work upon learning tliat tlie trim nnd w<M)dwork to be furnistied tliom was 
nonunion work. .\n injunction lias lieen oblalned in an nclion bronglit by 
I,Olds ItoKsort ik Son agiiinsi .lobn Itice and odiers representing tlie Brollier- 
tiood of Carpenters onjoinlng eacli ami all of tliem “ from conspiring, combin¬ 
ing, or acting in ciinci-rt in any manner to iniurc or interfero with the good will, 
Irndc, or business of tlie ]>liiintlffs’ copartnersliip, for the purpose of coercing 
plaintiffs to employ union labor oltlier: 

“ Plrst. By sending to tiiiv cii.stoiiier or prospwtivo customer of the plaintiffs 
any letter, circular, or conimnniciition, printed, written, or oral, which, in terms 
or by inferonee, suggests that liilior trouble will follow the use of materials pnr- 
clmsed from plaintiffs, or from any p<‘rsoii, linn, or corporation declared unfair 
or whose material diM's not bear rite union laliel, UK'iining plaiiitiff.s’ thereby, or 
“Second. By ordering, directing, rciinirlng, or by comiielling by any by-law, 
rule, or regulation or any act fberennder, any jicrson wliatever to refrain from 
or cease worlsing for any person, firm, or (orporatlon liwiiu.se tliey used niii- 
tertal piircba.sed of or fnrnlsltcd liy plaintiffs, or by any per.son, firm, or cor¬ 
poration declared niifalr or whose materials (sic) does not bear the union 
label, niomiliig plniiitllls tlierciiy. 

“ But notbing lievein contained is to be construed to prevent peaceable strikes, 
except those directed against eustomers or prosi^eetlve customers of the plain¬ 
tiffs, for Ihe piiriws*' of interfering with the good will, trade, or buslnes.s of 
the plaliilifTs' copartiiersbip.” 

Subsequently to the obtaining and .service of this injunction the defendant, 
,Tohn Klee, went to the building In question and spoke to members of his 
brotlierhoml at work on the nonunion trim, who thereupon eea.sed work. 

This motion is made to pnnisli the salil .Tohn Klee tor contempt in having 
violated the Injunction and Illegally interfering with plaintiffs’ business. 

If these carpenters to whom Klee spoke voluntarily left their work without 
any eompnislon from Klee or hIs organization there was nothing wrongful In 
bis acts. The courts can not eoniiiel men to work nnd they can leave for any 
reason they see fit, or without reason; nnd If It be that the carpenters In this 
ease desired to comply with the rules nnd regulations of their brotherhood 
there la no law that can prevent them or could prevent Rice from informing 
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them that the trim was noaunlon material. The Injunction quoted from does 
not restrain such deeds, as the act prohibited must be under some compelling 
or directing by-law, rule, or regulation of the union. This could not Indude 
the giving of Information to workmen as to the nature of the material they 
were at work upon, leaving to them the voluntary deterniliiatlon to stay or 
leave as they saw lit. No Injunction could keep them at work, therefore their 
reason for leaving la Immaterial us long as It la voluntary. What .lolm Rice 
saiil to these men when they threw down their tools and left Is not stated 
In the moving papers and It l.s left to hearsay statena-nts to be Inferred that 
he told them they wouUI be flnetl, while answering alfalavits of the men them- 
seive.s state that they left the work voluntarily under no threats ns soon as 
they knew the material was nonunion. The (h‘fenilant Rice swears that he 
made no threats. Under lhe.se cireuinstniaa-s I would llnd. ns a matter of hicl, 
that the injunction had no( hetai vioIatiHl hy the defendants procershsl again.st. 

Hut assuming tliat tlie (sintenflon of llie plaintiffs is correct and that John 
Rice did tell Ids men tliat llie nialerial tuioii whicli tlicv were working was 
nonunion mnteriul, Ihiit tliey laid agreed npoii entering tlie lirolherhood not to 
work ujion iioiiuiihai iiuilcriid, and tliat they wiaild lime to comply wHh tills 
rule of tlie union or lie liniHl or eMiclled, would this he a violation of the In¬ 
junction order? 

The last clause above quoted from the injunction slatisl that notliing 
therein contained .shall prevent ja'acciihle .strikes except those dircs’led against 
eustomer.s of the plaintiff /or the- purpose of intcrfrnntj n ilh the pood inti of 
th plaiiitiffu’ eopnrinersinp. The whole question turns, ns It diaxr In all these 
eases, upon the inirpose for which the net is done. If it is for tlie puniose of 
iiijiiriiig iilaiiiiiiTs’ liiislness or ils good will, It is illegal and wltliln the 
t(>rms of tlie iii.innetlon; if it lie done for tlie piiritose of legitimately advancing 
the Interests of llie lirolherlifKsI and of procuring employinent for llielr fellow 
memliers wlio work In mills, or of procuring a market for such work, by re¬ 
fusing to handle trim not made in siieb mills, I ean w'C notliing lllegul in it, 
and tlie purpose is not williiii I he teriii-' of llie Injiiiiction order. 

It is ei'rtulnly legal for a lasly of men to ngr(.>e among tlieni.selves that they 
will not work undor eeriniii conditions or ujioii eerliiin kinds of iriaterlul. 
A.S men 'an not he compelled to work at all they niiiy place any conditions tliey 
plea se 11 ,">u their emplojment. Tliey can, for instance, ugr(>e among tliem- 
selves tliat iliey will not work upon cariienler trim wliieli Ims not Ix'en made 
by tlieir fellow niemliiTs. 'I'his is a law fill means liy wideli tliey place In 
coiiqKdition in tlie markels tlie lalior of their fellow mill workiTs or tlie product 
of siieli a mill. Wlieii at work upon n Imililing in wlileli enrpenter trim is to lie 
iiscsl llipse men. in carrying out tlieir jairpose nnd agreeiiieiit, may quit work 
or refuse to work tieeause tlie trim has not his'ii made hy men of tlieir tirotlier- 
liiHKi. 1'nles.s by force, llireats, or iiitiiiiidiilion tliey nre compelled to leine 
tlie work there ean lie notliing illegal in calling llieir attention to the fact that 
the trim lliey are handling lias not Ikhui made liy lludr fellow niemhers, anil 
that to continue working upon it would he In violation of llielr mutual agree¬ 
ments. It would not amount to force, eompiilsion, or intiniidulloii to slate 
to tliese naui that they were perfistly fns- to eonlliiiie at work upon this 
nonunion imilerl.'il if they desire, hut that hy so doing Ihoy could not expect 
to continue In the hrotherhood with llieir fellow memliers and reisdve Us bene- 
tits, and would therefore Ik* ex|K‘lled. (.See tlie opinion of ,1. Holmes in 
Vcgelahn r. (hinlher, 1C7 Ma.ss., tl'J, at p. 107. as to the meaning of “ threat ” 
and " compulsion ”; also I’iki, r. MeKarlin, 4.'l MIse., 5111.) If It he legal to 
form sneh a union with such a pnrpo.se and such ngns'inents it certainly could 
not be illegal to exiiel a memlier lieeause he refuseil to abide hy the rules and 
agrt*einenta of the union. 

Kuch is the basic principle of every religious, political, and social organiza¬ 
tion; men can not be coiniielled to join them, neither can the association be 
compelled to keep them after they refuse to abide by Its reasonable rules and 
regulations. If these ciiriienters in question have legally agreed with their 
200.(100 fellow members that they will advance the interests of tlie 40,000 
working in mills or others who desire to work in mills, hy refusing to handle 
trim not made by such men, I fall to see anything contrary to law in giving 
force nnd effect to this agrmnent by Informing mcinla'rs lhat the material 
they are about to handle has not been made In mills employing tlieir fellow 
associates, that the rules of their order prohibit their liundling it, and that If 
they do they will lie expelleil from the order or fined In accordance with Its rules. 
Slo long as these meu are left free to work upon the nonunion material If 
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(hey so desire and no force, threats, or Intimidation are iise<l to compel them 
to leave, it certainly can not he considered compulsion or Intimidation within 
the terms of the law that they are rendnded that they will be expelled or fined 
In accordance with their atrrtvnient. To enjoin such acts would be to destroy 
by law that which the law has declared legal, and, in fact, beneficial to 
.society. To say that men nmy organize and refu.se to work under certain 
conditions or uimn a certain class of material and then compel the organization 
to keep In membership tho.sc who rcfu.se to abide by its purpose Is to destroy 
the organization. 

If there be the power of cxpuision tiicre must of necessity be the lesser 
power to fine according to rules, provided the person desires to retain member- 
ship in tlie organization. 

It Is a que.stlon of fact and not a (luestion of law which is tlie basis of all 
cases of this nature. If tin- i)urpose he to hnne.stiy and fairly u<lvance the In¬ 
terest of (lie working men it can not l)e illegal to enforce the rules and obliga¬ 
tions of tlie union, provided the memlier is loft free to gi't out and work as ho 
pleases. 

If, however, the object of tiie order or tlie purpo.se of It.s actions under any 
rule or regulation lie .simply or prlnci|iaiiy the malicious injury of another or 
ids property, then tlie ugreeiiieiit is lint a coninion-law conspiracy. Tlie question 
In all tliese cases is, ns I say, a question of fact, which is the purpose aimed at. 

Tlie nets which I have assumed above to lie legal are clearly distinguishable 
from all those acts whlcli partake of the nature of (he bojeott. If the mem¬ 
bers of tlie union aimed direitly at destroying Itossert's hiislnes.s. It would be 
illegal, and by refusing to work on ills material wliile tliey were perfectly 
willing to work on otlier nonunion material of like nature, would be strong 
evidence of a purpo.se to directly Injure Ins business and not to advance the 
interests of tlie union. If they sought to iirocure men of other trades to quit 
work for the owner of tlie hullding uhere l!o-sert's nialerial was being used, 
or souglit to Iirocure tlie customers of tin* owner to ret use to deal witli him 
so long ns he used Itossert’s material this would all he of the nalure of a boycott, 
but there is notlilng in Ihe nalure of a hojeott so far as I have been able 
to find in tlie refusal of men to work upon or handle nmterlal not made by 
members of tlielr own union. 

It will be noted that these striking men in no way interfered wltli the husl- 
uess of tlie pwner or contractor using Itossert's material; tliey did not prevent 
lilm from employing other carpenters not nienihers of tlieir union; tliey did 
not even try to pursuade him not to employ such, neither did they attempt to 
pursuade or prevent other tradesmen from working for stieli owner or builder 
or in any manner injure ids business; they merely refused to work for him; 
that’s all. In tliese particulars tlie ca.se dilTers from all the boycott cases. 

.Mucli empliasis lias been laid by counsel for the plaintiff upon the recent 
case of Newton v. Erickson (128 N. Y. Sapp., 049, alflrmed liy tlie npiMillate 
division wltliout opinion in lit App. Hiv., Olill). It was distinctly found, as 
a matter of fact, not as a matter of law, that Injury to the plaintiff was 
tlie very result aimed at by the combination. Tliere has never lieen any 
dispute about the law that a combination for tlie very purpose of injuring 
anotlii'r was illegal. Tlie facts ^nry wltli each case, and where a legitimate 
purpose and not a direct Injury to another Is apparent tliere is notlilng illegal 
In the combination. As I liave said, the opinion of tlie learned judge was 
based upon a finding of fact that the purpose was a direct Injury to 
tlie party seeking relief, or as said in Ertz r. Produce Exchange, 79 Mln„ 
140, “the interference was not to further any legitimate interest of work¬ 
men, but done maliciously to injure anotlier.’’ And again, “ any number of 
men jointly having no legitimate interest to protect, may not lawfully ruin 
the business of anotlier, etc.’’ In Lolise Patent Door Co. u. Fuelle (215, No. 
421) such a fact was spiKifically admitted, as the case arose on a demurrer 
to a complaint stating such direct Injury to be intended. 

The distinction between the Newton ca.se and the facts as presented by this 
case is that the very result aimed at here is not to Injure Bossert & Son, but 
to advance legitimate Interests of the memt>ers of the brotherhood. 

I believe that such acts ns the plaintiff here claims the defendant, .Tohn Bice, 
and the Brotherhood of Carpiuiters to be guilty of have been recognized by the 
authorities of this State as being legal in that the purpose was apparently not 
to injure another, but to advance legitimate Interests of their own. Such 
an authority is National Protective Association v. Cummings (170 N. Y., 315), 
It was there‘Held that a labor union may refuse to permits its members to 
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vork with fellow servants who are members of n rival organisation, and may 
lotlfy the employer tc that efl’ect, ami that a strike will be ordered unless such 
lervants aro discharged, when Its action Is based upon a purpose to secure an 
■xcluslve preference of employment to Its owners. 

“It Is only,” says .ludge I’arker, “where the sole purpose Is to do Injury to 
mother or the act Is prompted by nmllce that It Is Inslsti'i’, that the act be- 
loiues Illegal.” 

In that case wc have competition of labor. McQueed, the steam fitter, ob- 
ected to, had his lalxir to sell. The members of the Xational lYoteethe Asso- 
latlon had their labor to sell. They reftisial to work where Mctjuia-d's labor 
vas hlre<l, and their piirimse and the resulting strike were dwiared legal and 
n accordance with fair competition. I take It that material Is entitled to no 
nore protection tlian lalior; that before tlie law lalior and malerlal are both 
iroperty entitled to equal rights. In this pn'sent case cai’|)en(er trim which 
iossert & Son have for sale Is no more sacred than the labor and skill which 
IcQneed had for sale In the above case. The ISrolherhood of ('arp< liters say 
n this case, “dO.iMH) of oiir members are In mills making oanamter trim 
vhich Is In the market competing with Bossert’s trim. In order to help these 
clhov members of ours keep lliidr employment by markellng Ihclr jirodiict, as 
lell ns In procuring like labor for others In the mills, we refuse to work with 
■r upon material not made by our men.” Where Is the distinction to be drawn 
II princijile betw'een this case and the Cuiiiniings case? One Is the coniiietl- 
lon of labor and the other Is the conqK'tltion of manufacture. If the actions 
II one case are legal, so must he those In the other. 

It may be claimed that It is very dllllcult to dl.stlrigulsh befweim a jiurpose 
0 advance the Interest of the members of an organization and the purpose to 
llrectly Injure another iniin's business, but the distinction exists in spite of 
he dilllculty and has Ikh'U reiiealedly staled In such words as are found In 
nils 1 '. U. S, I’rlntlng <'o. (Oil App. 1 il\., (io.">, at )i. Ol'i) ; “ There Is a manifest 
Iscrinilnatlon between a coiiibiniition of workmen to si'cure the exclusive eip- 
iloyment of Its members by a refusal t'- work with none other, and a conibl- 
iiitlon whose primary objei t Is to procure the discharge of an outsldiT and 
lis deprivation of all emiiloynienl. The dllTerence Is betwism a combination 
or the wi'fare of self and that for the ]»ersecution of anotlier.” 

That me 1 may combine and refuse to work with others who are not members 
f their uiii 01 finds support in Pickett v. Walsh (Urg .Mass., . 572 ) .,u,l (iray v. 
lullding Trades Council ('ll Minn., 171). 

If It ho legal to refuse to work wilh nonunion men and strikes may be 
ailed to oust them, so likewise may men refuse to work with nonunion ina- 
erial. Labor is us much jiroperty a.s woodwork, and the law which will not 
irotect the one In this partii'iilar can not protect the other. It Is only when 
ho labor organization goe.s la-yond this mere refusal to work upon nonunion 
iiiiterial and by other acts siok.s to Injure a nonunion manufactureri r that the 
aw 1.S transgresseil. This rule ha.s found exiiresshm in Toledo A. A. & M. M. 
lailway Co. v. I'ennsylvania Co. et al. (~ii Fed. Itep., 71(0). ns follows: 

“Ordinarily when such a combination of lawsona diK-s not use violence, actual 
ir threatened, to accomplish their purpose. It Is dllliciilt to point out with clear- 
lesg the illegal means or end which inake.s the comhination as unlawful con- 
ipiracy, for It is generally lawful for the combiners to withdraw their Inter- 
■our.se and its benefits from any riersoti and to announce their Intention of doing 
10 , and It Is equally lawful for the others, of their own notion, to do that which 
he combiners seek to compel them to do. Such combinations are sidd to be un- 
awful conspiracies, though the acts In themselves and considered singly are 
nuocent, when the acts arc done with malice, 1. e., with the Intention to Injure 
mother without lawful excuse.” 

Assuming, therefore, that the plalntlfTs contention be correct and that John 
lice went to the carpenters at work on the Grand Slrc-et building—members of 
lis brotherhooil—and told them that the trim was nonunion work; that to con- 
inue to handle It would be against the rules of the union, for which they would 
le fined; and that thereupon the men quit work—yet this was not a violation 
if the Injunction, ns It was a peaceable strike, for Ihe purpo.se of advancing the 
nterest of the brotherhood and Its members, and not for the purpose of Inter- 
'erlng with the good will of the plaintiffs’ copartnership. 

Motion to punish for contempt denied, with coBt*. 

September 17, 1912. 

(Signed) F. K. Cbane, J. S. C. 
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(JIulIrman Walbh. Anythlnj? else that you have that you think is pertinent to 
the questions tliat came up yesterday, in the way of transcripts or any docu- 
inenis that you believe throws light on the subject or refutes anytiilng that has 
1)0011 said here, as well us the <x)nstitutlon und by-laws of your brotherhood, we 
wouhl like to have you sulmilt. 

Is there anything else that suggests Itself to you, Mr. Illoe, by any of the 
questions which were asked you yi'sterday that would throw any light addl- 
lioiial to tlie light already thrown on this subject? 

Mr. Rice. There Is one liltle matter. 

(’halrman Walsh. That you have not been interrogated about? 

Air. Kick. Tliere w'ns one matter that was not very strong. In addressing 
your commission Mr. Merritt made certain statements relative to the employer.^ 
when they dischargisl their uu*ehanies for being jncomiKdent I only want to 
say this, and call the attention of tlie commission to this fact: In my personal 
experU'nce as a inechanie I have hnind that when the man wiio is fairly intelli¬ 
gent, understands Ills Jaws, und desin*s to abide by the constitution and by-laws 
of Ids organiKution, that when he attempts at any time to consistently abide by 
(iiem, there are numerous employers tluit take a<lvaiUag<* of that fact, nml that 
man is discharged, eitlier for l)ejng ineoinpeient or he is not n(H'<led. I have had 
one experUnice In my time. I was out for nine months, for the simple reason 
that I went ami told a man that I thought lie was violating llie law. I was dis- 
eluirgeii from the employ of that tirm, and relnMuted by tlie organization l)e- 
cause 1 proxisl tin* cnsr», but, unfortunately, whim I left that tirm I couldn't get 
u jol) for nine montlis aftm-wards. Kvery place—in fact, there is no name; I 
can not mention any nanu^—but one indi\idual (suployer cleliberalely told me to 
my fa<'e—he says: “ IClce, I would like to give jou ii job, init,” he says, “you 
are not wanhsl around in these shojis, somehow. You bciier look elsewhere.'’ 
He says: " You can go out and tell the organization, but [ am going to deny it.” 
TIiose are the very wiirds lie used to me. lie sn\s: “ You are not going to gc‘t 
me the same as you got the oth(*r fellow'.” 

1 only give it to show’ tliat wlien a man nltempls to live up und bo straight—a 
slraighl union man—(hat there Is discrimination showm In any number of cases. 
We have to deal w'ith it every day, day in and day out. 

In rela(l<m to that matter relative to the wawtern shops wlaTc the employ¬ 
ment of w'oiiK'n and girls is being usihI. I want to say tins: 'Phat we found, uikui 
ln\estigntlon, that numerous women ami girls work in those shops; there was a 
certain ]>ercentaue ol lluan working on those buzz saws and womlworking 
machinery without any rnie'Jiion of anv man lliat has ever t)een into tho.se 
mills, Is one of the most ilungermis occupations that anybody can follow. As I 
have testltt(Hl here, in our organlzati*)n we luive a certain percentage of men, 
and It runs into 8(> l)er cent, where tla^y are maimed. There is not one of us 
that follows that calling that has not. at one time or anollier, got a slight defix-t 
on his lingers in some wav. I hn\e got one and I am very lucky jexhibiting his 
liandl. Tlial Is a cut from a sliaiMM*. Wlusi they employ women and girls to 
man that machinery I bi’liiwe It is an outrage from a moral standpoint. 

Mr. I'Ho.MPsoN. I would like to ask jou one question, Mr. Rice, but only one. 
l>o you know’ wlietlicr or not any action ha.s l>een brougiit against any of the 
\\'ls<-ouslii mill manufacturers ns llu^ result of tlie Wisconsin law’ in regard 
to the eniploYinent of women and childixm? 

Mr. Hick I don't know of any jM»rsonully; no, sir. 

(’huirman Walsh. Mr, O’t'oiinell would like to ask you a question. 

(^)nimissloner 0'(k)NNELU 1 undorstmxl you to say yesterday that you were 
formerl> ilelegute to the so-called arbitration plan. 

Mr. Kick. No, sir; not me. I never was a delegate to the general arbitra¬ 
tion plan. 

fommissioner 0'(\>nnkll. Was your orgjinization a party to It? 

Mr. Rick. Yes, sir; I will qualify that; I can say f w’as and I was not, 
because when I vvas ele<“ttHl or selected by the board of carpeutens to represent 
them —" — ~ 

Commissioner O’Connell. That <loesn’t matter. It was simply the incident 
that I wanted 

Mr. Rice. In the pmeral arbitration plan- 

Commissioner (VO^nneli.. Never mind. I will get at It later. You know 
that the arbitration plan did exist years ago? 

Air. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commlasloner O’Oonnei.t.. Its oi^erations were .stoppoil because of some 
trouble wilfi'the steam Utters? 
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Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

(jommlssloiier 0'OoNNEt.r.. It Is not now o|>ern(lvo? 

Mr. Rick. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0 'Connei.i,. But It Is In some mnlerlmndeii wtiy, Isn't It, <leal- 
Init with the uiiloiw anil oiieratliif;'/ 

Mr. UirE. It hs oiK'rutwI now, aeeorilini; to m.v opinion. In a one-.sliled wa.v. 

Conmii.s.sloner O'Co.nnei.i.. IIiH'sn't Its ollleers or ollielals or secretary mei‘t 
with the olliclals of the union and treat with (hem now in troubles on bulld- 
inp-s, ete.? 

Mr. Rice. I would have to qualify that In order to itlve you a clear eonoeii- 
tlon. When a jurl.sdictional dispute arises- 

Coinndssloner O'Con.nkm,. I don't care about Jurisdiction. Supposing a strike 
occurs on a bulldinp:? 

Str. It ice. If they have a trade attriHunent with that particular association, 
for inslanee. If the carpenters should have a strike on a cerlaln Job wherein a 
nieiaber of the employers' association Is the {tenoral contractor, the (juestion 
vvouid be taken uji in the trade board of the Master Cai'iienters' Association, 
lirovided he was a nieniber of that association. 

('omndssloner O'Co.n'.nhli,. I'oes repri'sentalives of, for Instance, your board 
of Imsiness aitents I will call it—don’t they deal with llie ollleers of Ibis 
cnqiloycrs’ associa t ion ? 

Mr. Itn'F,. No, sir; not ofllcinlly. 

Commissioner C’Co.nneix. Not olHcially? 

Mr. Rice, No, sir. 

Commissioner ()’l 'on-nei.i,. But you do see them, don't you? 

Mr. Rut:. We do see them througb the u{;reemen|s with our indepi'ndent 
organizations. 

Commissioner O’Conneii,. Then the olllcors of the building trades associa 
tlon do not meet you oliiciallj ? 

Mr. Rice, No, sir. 

Commissioner t i’Conxei r,. They do meet yon? 

Mr. Hick. They mcci us as rc|iresenllng tlie organization Individually, but 
not as members of I lie trades council. 

Chairman W.tr.sn Is that all? 

Comm, 'Sioiii'r 0 ’Cos’M':i i.. That Is all. 

Chairm:n, W.vi.sii. We are very much obliged to you. 

Cull your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. D. EVEEETT 'WAID. 

Mr. WAin. May I liave tlie privilege of reading from notes wbloti I bronglit 
wIlIi me? 

Mr. Thompson. I wonid like to ask yioi some questlon.s first. If you please. 
Will you give us your name and address ami joiir iirofesslou? 

Mr. Waid. 1). Kxerelt Wind, 1 Madison A\ciuie, and 1 am an arehltect. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. Are .\ou praetleiiig in tlie city of .New York? 

Mr. Waid. For tlie past l.I yi'iir.s I liave been praciieing In New York and 
nboni It) years )ire\ ioiisly in t'liicago. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt lias liecn the eliiiracter of .vour work, if I may asli? 

Mr. W.vii). General iiractiee, and also coiisidernble eoiistiltliig pracllce in wlili li 
I have had (o do with the eonstnicilon of linlldings on which my clients ha\e 
made the loans. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your work had to do wMh the s<>cllou of the idly princi¬ 
pally south of Om- hundred and seveoly-Hetenlh .Sireel? 

mV. Waid. Yes, sir; Maiihiitlun from the extreme south to The Bronx. 

Mr. Thompson. You say you have a slutemenl that you would like to ronil? 

Mr. Waid. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. What is the nature of the statement, and what does It cover? 

Mr. Waid. The stateoient was prepared in Ihe ninlii hy tin- president of oar 
organization, who happens to be absent from the city at the presimt time, 
eomlng at the request of your commission to testify and after consultation with 
the members. 

Chairman Waixih. Alwnt how much of a transcript is there, Mr. Wald? 

Mr. Waid. I think I could read It within 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. Thompson. You may read lb 
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Mr. Waiu (reading): 

L.uiob Conj)itions in tiik I!t ii.ni.xo iNnisTBr in New Yoek. 

May 2, 1014. 

United .States Commission on Industbial Relations: 

In response to the request of the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations, the executive eoiumittee of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects begs leave to present the following considerations 
with regard to the labor conditions existing In the building Industry of the city 
of New York and neighboring territory. In presenting these views It Is proper 
to say that the time allowed for the preparation of this statement did not permit 
of any formal action on the jiart of the architects as a whole. An attempt was 
made to get a report from at least 2.')0 architects on these subjects, but it can 
hardly be claimed that the opinions here given would mwt with their universal 
assent. 

A. General advanlanea eif a nnionked huildiny industry .—It Is very generally 
recognized bv the archiicctural prorcssiou that there are many advantages In 
well organized, well articulated labor condllions. A largo city like New York 
retpiires a large supply of skilled men available at short notb'e at predetermlnetl 
wages. Closed-shop conditions have existed in this city for many years and 
there Is no doubt tliat they bate conduced to belter workmanship. In that they 
have attracted the best skill from other i.arls of the country. 

A different opinion on tills point Is bold by some arcliiteits who believe that 
skilled men are naturally attracted to the cities where belter opiiortunillcs for 
employment are found; and that unions, while they raise wages, at the same 
llino reduce elliciency. 

A large percentage of the buildings being erected In this district are buildings 
whlcli require high speed In execution and the cooperation of many different 
complex trades. It would probalily be impossible to bundle the building projects 
which are constantly being executed here were it not for well-organized unions 
111 the building Industry. 'I’lie uiilon-llxed labor rate, moreover, has the advan¬ 
tage that it enaliles the contractor to estimate in aihaiiee wliat his labor is 
going to cost and prevents the reckless coiislriictioii methods and the reckless 
woriaiianshlp whlcli would undoubtedly ensue If no fixed union rate were 
('stabllshed and If any |iersoii could go into the market with any class of work 
to iniderlake the dllliciilt building uork of the city. It Is iniqiiestionably true 
Hint wherever the unions do not control the situation. In certain classes of 
building work In the oubklrts of llie ciiy, tlime the workniansliip is jioorer and 
the danger of really reckless construction gi'cater. While the unions undoubt¬ 
edly help poor men to get gooil men’s wages, it is also fair to say that the more 
skliled workmen attracted into the unions have amply justified, at least in 
certain trades, their larger wage, it Is the experience of many architects that 
evi'ii 111 districts outside of New York where unions do not control the work 
Mid whore cheaper labor may be employed. It is more profitable to secure city 
imni at higher wage to do the work than to employ the local men at a lower 
rate, because of the larger output and greater skill of the former. 

On the other band, it is fair to .say that there are some of the finer trades 
where the public has disiinctly suffered from the complete unionization. Archi¬ 
tects find occasionally when they are anxious to secure a particularly artistic 
result that the worker best qualitlol to tirodiice that result Is not permitted to 
Install Ills work in any building In course of construction. The unions have 
liractically disbarred many Independent workers. There Is an unquestionably 
unjust discrimination in the refusal of the union laborer to work with nonunion 
men or to work In a building In which any nonunion-produceil product Is In¬ 
stalled. The public has suffered In that it has been unable to secure certain 
worthy and valuable iiroducts that otherwise would have been at Its disiiosl- 
tion. It la in the more artistic work that this la most noticeable, 

B. Trade agreement re.strieling the quantity of the, output.—-It Is difficult for 
the architects to prove the existence of such agreements. It Is rather a matter 
of common knowledge. Some of these igreements are undoubtetlly of temporary 
(haracter and others have been abandoned apparently because they can not be 
enforced, or the competition of work done In other cities has forced their 
abandonment. Although we do not actually know at the pre.«ent time of any 
such restrictive agreements, we see from time to time what appears to be their 
evidence. AVhenever and wherever they occur they unquestionably Increase the 
cost of work and are unjust to the public. 
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C. MonopoUttic agreement between eontraetora’ asaociation and labor 
unions .—It Ih pretty well utiiler'tood that iisreemeiils of this kind do or dhl 
exist in the piumblng trade, In tlic niarlde trade, In tlie tile industry, and in 
■iome of tlie others. M'liatever the .simdlic detail of sncli akia-ements may be 
they consist in the main of an arranf;enient on the part of certain associations 
Bf emiiloyers wliereby liiey attree to employ only men of a sis'clllc union or 
urdoris, and In return tlie men of tiiat union acreo to work only for the trades 
association, provided that that work is uvaihdile for them or lliere Is demand 
for their services from sucli eni[doyers. It lias lieen said Unit the men are at 
liberty to work for oilier einplojers If the organization employers do not need 
them, and, on the oilier liand, that employers are at liberty to take oiilsldo men, 
provided a siifllilent snjiply of union men is not firovided on their demand. For 
this reason it Is clalimsl that the restrbiive akrwment In no way Injures tho 
public. As an actual tact. It Is almo.st lm]iossible for anyone outside the aaree- 
nient to deiiend on the execution of work, since his men are apt to leave lilm at 
any time if there is cull for them elsewhere. An oulside employer may bo 
unable to get any men at all if there is a general demand for workmen on tlie 
[.art of the as.sociation employers. In a city where the building trades are so 
eonipleiely unionizi'd as in New York it prtictb'ally forces a i-oniriictor desiring 
to do important work into tin' association. In the milure of things the associa¬ 
tion controls the trades and the work. Such agreements have uiniuestionably 
resulted in tlie suppression of competiiion. Tlicy liave enabled coiilnictors’ 
associations to parcel mil the work in their trades to their own members or to 
divide prolits at the expense of the public. 

I>. Juriadtctnrtuil qunnels bclitnn unions .—(tne of tile commonest sources 
of trouble in this city has been the Jurisdictional lights between labor unions. 
There are constant changes due to new nielhods in the Inillding Industry. The 
(■ai'iK'nters, as an Instiiiice, lind their work gradually decreasing owing to 
the adojition of metal trim. The trade is naturally nn.xious to secure for Its 
union as much work as possible. Union metal workers and union carpenters 
call strikes on each other and caiiso dclav and exiiense to the public. The plpo- 
litting trades are freipiently offeiuh'rs in the same direction. It has been the 
experience iirobahly of almost every architect alter be has bad work Installed 
by one S‘ t of tinlon men to be afterwards forced to tear it out and have it 
ri'ln.stallcii by another set of union men. We Inno even liad records of eases 
where iiiib u work had to be torn out a .second time because a later decision 
as.signed the woi'k of liistalliilion to a union more powerful than the othi'rs. 
'I’lils Is probably the most aggravating trouble that the building industry has 
.siifferiHl from iii this city. It is absolutely unjust to tlie public and leave.s it 
helpless. 

E. The public has sufferisl from conditions that now exist in one other direc¬ 
tion; namely, where members of powerful contractors’ associations liave agrred 
bctwism thi’inselves not to undertake to replace each other in the completion 
of contracts. This case arises freipiently where the original contractor has 
lieen removed from a certain piece of work, wlietlier for a good reason or not, 
and where it is necessary to get some one else to complete It. In some trades 
It Is almost impossible to secure any other workmen to do the work whether 
working under ii general contractor or not. There is undoubtedly a reason for 
such refusal In cases In wliich a dishonest owner lias attemptod to cheat a 
contractor by refusing to pay lilm. t>n the olber hand, when a contractor fails 
to carry out his work properly, it is detrimental to the Interest of the laibllc 
to eiudde lilm to light any enforcement of the contract, as lu' can easily do 
when he is certain that no one else will sb'p in and tinish bis work for the 
owner. There are umiuostionably such agreements In restraint of fair comtie- 
tltlon and fair work. 

F. Itecently there has been a now attempt looking to the spread of union 
control in the building industry, thus far not very succps.sfnl. It Is an attempt 
on the part of the building-traib's unions to force the employment of union 
workmen for any work that is done in a building a/ter the building Is corn- 
pleterl. While the Onions have almost completely controlhsl the construction 
work of this city. It was assunusl that once a bulbllng wa.s coinpletisl the owimr 
could thereafter employ anyone he pleaseil and do anything he pleasisl there¬ 
after either with his own emfdoyees or others. An attempt has tiei'n made, 
some times successfully, within recent years to force such owners and their 
tenants after occupying their buildings to employ union house cariwnters, union 
machinists, union fitters, etc. In some cases It Is even nttemiite<l to prevent 
an owner from employing union workmen even it he Is willing to do so unless 

38819°—R. Doc. 415.64-1—vol 2-41 
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lie employs tliem through the associations' contractor. The attempt has been 
made to enforce this condition tlirough a threatened strike on the part of all 
union labor be/ore the building is completisl unless the owner agrees before 
such completion to unionize hia shop or factory after the building is completed. 
Although this has not been always successful the plau threatens to be very 
.serious If nothing is done to stop it. 

«•»««*« 

To rocapituluto: luno tric'il to indicalo lu'iofly tho aflvantaRO!? of woll- 

orKaulzod unloniml bnildlJi^ iiHliKry and have poinbMl out soiuo of Us disad* 
purlicularly wtioii union coiilrol Is ustnl for such purimses as have \m'n 
ineiitlomsl tn Hems B, C, I), an<! l'\ We believe that a coinpreliensive scdieine of 
arliitratloii \sill valuable in the hulbllns: trades, provide^l that the publu* has 
a part In Ku<‘h arbitration, either throu^'h the nrchileols or otherwise. We be¬ 
lieve that any scheme which rccoKniz<‘S oriranizt'^l labor and orpinized employers 
should distinctly provide for (he i'i;;bls of the pul>lie. It should also provide for 
the particular devolopnu'nt within the industry of ori^dnal artistic <»r specially 
skillful vvorktnanship. Whert'ser exceptional {|ualities apiHUir In any ]uirtlculnr 
held of prodn<-ilon no ni'rtMMiieiit should he perniilUNl which would suj)i>ress that 
original production nor previud any man from preparing' his sfM^cial pnahn’t 
freely and Installint; It wlau-evor he can lital a demand for it. We believe also 
that an attempt should l^e made in the building trades to d(‘velop a s<'heme 
wben*hy the dilTorences In skill of the Individual worker woul<l be nM-oj^nizcil 
We believe it esstmtlal for the development of the art of building that while 
th»‘re may he a minimum wa^ie established, (hat that minimum shall he so fixed 
as to make it i>ossihle and proper to recojrnize oxeeptional skill. The minimum 
way:o slionld not la* placed so hiirh that the sujierior workman is kept down 
h(H*ause the inferior workman ri'cinves more than the work Justlties. 

One mhlitlonal point wliich we regard as wry si*rious is the iidluence of unions 
apiinst trade s<'liools. F(‘ar of an overplus <if meohanics and a consequent 
lowerlnji: of wajies sivms to have ciin'':<sl the unions to have assunieil n hostile 
attitude to\vanl trad(‘s schools ami resulting in an arbitrary Interfenuice with the 
rmdit of a y<iunK man to ( boose his trmh' or ev<‘n be ]H*rmltb‘(l to h*arn any trade. 

We are ojiposed to a s.V'^tem afleeiinu: any class of people which may subject 
our citizens arbitrary rul(‘s which deprive them of tlu'ir pro|H*rTy or other 
rijibts without duo process of law. We would therefore reeomiiMMid that tla* 
unions be requinsl to incorporate or othewl'^' to make Iheinsvhes siib.|e<'t to the 
lejiulations of law'. I’nder present conditions a^tnaunents or contracts are not 
always considered bindini; upon l>oili parties. 

Personally, iHTudt mo to say in conclusion, 1 have always Im^HcwhI in utdons. 
IMechniilcs have the same rlLdit to oriranize that other peoiile posse^^s, q’hey W’ere 
ontUh*d to a higher wni:e. ami they ha\e achieved It. But I have for yi^ars 
obser\ed with profound re^rret that labor has Ixani an apt jaipil of capital In (ho 
unjust oxe< ISO of arbitrary jiowers, atxl labor's ]iow<‘r, oxitIihI as It has Ihsui in 
n lcv(*lini: process, not only rewanhsl the incompetent with pay hii;her than they 
(ould (‘am hut paralyztsl (he ambitions of the skilled. The result tends to de¬ 
stroy moral standards and will be deeply disastrous to our .social fabric if not 
(oiinleraeted by some b<‘tter motive. 

I would like to say. Mr. Chairman, If I may, that tw’o memlmrs of my or^jani- 
znlion are pn'sent. One Mr. L. Holden and one Mr. .lullus Frank, IvotU men of 
bam' and wide experience in N(‘w York City, and if you care to ask them any 
(piestlons you may briim out tin' ]xdnts which you care to. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Waid, taklim' up (he last qm'Stlon In that list of suffpes- 
thais. tirst, whh r('f('renc(‘ to tin' suppression of the ambition of the workers, 
aren’t the watres wldch are established in Ihe tradi*s in New York the minimum 
rates? They do noi put any limit upon the amount which the employer may pay 
to a skilled man, do they? 

Mr. Watd. I‘erhaps u«»1 in tln'ory, but practb'ally I think they do. A con* 
tTn(*tor wo\dd find him^(‘lf in trouble. Now. fipurlnp in a general w'ay, I know 
soinetimOvS they do pay tlu‘m, and sometlnn^s th(‘y do It secretly to avoid tro\ible 
with poor help for fear there will be a strike, or If not a strike, such a demand 
on the imrt of others for tlu' same wage that it will practically amount to the 
same thinp. 

Mr. Thompson. W(' have had son\e testimony here, Mr. Waid, by union leaders 
in the buildinp trades of N(‘w York City with reference to the speeding up or 
rushing the workers, and (lu'y generally have prefaced that by stating the em¬ 
ployer would give 50 or 75 cents a day extra to the workman to net as a leader. 
Would that ctme within what you stated, that there Is objection generally by the 
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union to the puynjent of extra wages, uiul the miiilmuni beeomos, In fact, tho 
maxiumm? 

Mr. Waid. 1 had In niUul myself the fact that the minimum wage is high 
for many of tlie imliviUuals. It Is t<»o Iiigh for the work they are able to do, 
and It Is so high that the contractor foi‘ls that he can not go higher than that 
tor the highly <iualltkHl man. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Tl»eii. in your opinion, the fact of the ostul)llsliinent of a 
minimum wage a.s estal>llslie<l In tl»e huihilng trades in New York prevents the 
dev<'lopment of tlie extr.a Hl)iilty wliich tlie workman may have? 

Mr. Waii). Well, I am spi'aking in a gerua’al way. I would not bt‘ prepnrtMl to 
argtie ll»e matter spcH’ilically regarding any particular scale of wages, las-ause 
I iiave not made in>s(‘lf familiar with them. 

Mr. TitoMcsoN. M liat I want to get at i-i. whether tlie stippresshm of the 
ambition of the W(H’kers. whetlier it is tlie matter of skill or the quality of t)a‘ 
work w'liieli It would liinit? 

Mr. Waii). 'i'he skilled man can turn out more work and <I(* a liner quaiily 
of work, !)Ut has his jne(‘nti\<‘ taken away by lla* fact the poor man who i-an 
<lo half as imuh, and that jiooriy, gtus the same wage. 

.Mr. TtioMi’so.N. In n'gard to tin* <iue.stion, lm\e you ever had the matter 
come tip of tln‘ ohieeii(*u l>y tin* uioon (n (he skilHiii kind of work lliaf a man 
has done? Isn’t tlie objection generally rather to the quantity of the work 
he has done? 

Ml-. Wvfi). Yes; that is the cliief regulation, in>t the quality. I am only 
siM'aking ol Ihe liiei'niivt* IxMiig lai.en away to rpjaliiy, ImL (In* nsil regulation, 
w<‘ feel. Is the limitation ()r (In* amount ol wu-k whmh a tile sidter is allow’ed 
to <lo in a day. or a hrn Klayer is allowed to do in a <lav. 

Mr. 'THoMrsoN’. Hut thm-c i-ai’t any hiiiitaiion of tlie amhitum <»<' tin* worker 
to d.o a line pie<e <*f work? 

Mr. Wvin. Not at all. 

Mr. q'noMi'.soN You sjioke of instanees wliert* the union.s have coopernte<l 
wiih the (ontractor lo pievent the Mil '•tilufjoii of one <oniraefor for another. 
In wlial tradi's does lliai e\ml, if \ou know? \\ lial speeilic in.slaines have you 
of Ilial ? 

.Mr W\n>. I don’t helewe I am prejcitef! to ^jve any speeilic ln>lanee <»f (hal. 

Mr. Tiu.MpHO-V. W(‘!i. ilo you know whether it (‘imts In the plumbers’ trade, 
or not? 

Ml. W\in. M'lll you repeat tliat question, i^iease? 

(The qiu'stlou was reiK^ated, as follow 

“You sjioke of iiistanc<-s where the unions liave (■o.)iM*rut(sl wilh the con- 
traetor to previuit the siihslitution of «>ne conlraclor for anollier. ]>o you know 
wliellier Unit exists In the |)liimhers’ trade, or not?” 

.Mr. AVaid. No. That result is hrouglil altoiit )»y (lie agreements among 
the employers ami, so far as my <Avn exp(‘rleiu-e goes. I havi* not liiiown of any. 
F don’t kiKAv personally of any case where the unions brought about such 
r(*sults. 

Mr. Thompsons. Now, Mr. Wald, when an urcliitcct has a propositimi jilaced 
In Ids hands by (In* owner to prepare plans and si»-i ilualions for (hat contract, 
In tin* contract It Is generally j)ro\ide<| (hat Die arcliite{*t slmll det<‘nnlne as to 
tin; character of the work d<me, and vvlietlmr Die coiilra<-t is fulhlhsl (*r not. and 
a.s +<) whetlicp the contraetor has faiDifullv periormcil his (.ontract in oDier 
re.spt*ctH. Tliat is generally trut*. is it, Mr. Waid? 

^Ir. Wait). Yes. 

Mr. Thompson N(av, the <*lTe<-r of tins inside arrangemeni, a.s you stuttsl, 
lK*(vveen tlie union and Die employers, is to take away from tin* architect that 
Ifower of dl.sciplining the contractor, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Waid. It is. and the fact tin* <-<mtractor cun not be diM-ipliiKMl l)e<-uus<* 
he knows he can not he displaced. 

Mr. Thompson. I'liat would he a very positive and definite interference vvitli 
the power of the archlUH.-t as the tinal arbiter of Die matter. 

Mr. Waid. Ueenuse a great deal of the dimciilty in getting the work linlsln‘d 
on time and uU that and llie manner in wiiich It Is done wouhl ilepeml on (hat. 

.Mr. Thompson. Now-, can your ussocintion suiimit to tliis associaDon ddinite 
Instances where that has siiown itself—instances tliat caused you or your ass«»- 
ciatlon to feel that such agreement sliould exist betwe*!*!! you and the con¬ 
tractors? . , 

JFr. Waid. Well, I would not like to undertake it. I might, If the commission 
dt»sires, undertake to get such testimony. 
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Mr. Thompson. Of course you can see, Mr. Wald, can’t you, that any such 
asrw'nient between a union and a group of employers would be a very detri¬ 
mental proposition, so far as the general public is concerned? 

Mr. Waid. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. And If It has come to your attention sufficiently to warrant 
you In making that statement, or the members of your profession feeling that 
way about It, there ought to be some definite evidence of where some contractor 
has been attempted to be replaced by the architect or the owner, and other 
contractors have refuse<1 to do ihe work. 

Mr. Waid. Well, If the commission desires, I will bo glad to do anything in 
that way that I possibly can. The preparing of this Information was some¬ 
what afCectt'd by tlie fact that I am under a heavy burden, and am expecting 
to sail for Europe shortly, an<l I will do all that I personally can to try to get 
any Information possible that you may desire, and also from other members 
of our organization. 

Jlr. Thompson. Do you know of any of your associates here that would 
know of any .such Instances? 

Mr. Waid. I would lilie to have you give them an opportunity. If you request 
them; beoatise both of them come into closer touch with the labor conditions. 

Mr. O'HOMPSON. Now, Mr. Wald, you have spoken of Jurisdictional tights ns 
being of greiit hlnilrnnce to the public. Do you know anything about the work¬ 
ing out of the old arbitration ]dan as to settling jurisdictional matters? 

Mr. Waid. No; I have not had occasion to go Into it with any detail at all. 

Mr. Thompson, lint you know of It? 

Mr. Waid. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. And yiai know, do you not, that they are trying to use the 
machinery of the old arbitration plan, without any agrwment at all? 

Mr. Waid. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You say you have oflices In Chicago? 

Mr. Waio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are Jurl.sdictional matters settled heller In New Y’ork or In 
Cldeago? 

Mr. Waid. I am not prepared to make any comparison. I have not been 
familiar with Chicago for the last l.'i jears. 

Mr. Thompson, What is your eoinvnsus of oplnioa. If you have any, ns to 
whether or not the New York plan has workisl and does W(ak (o the greater 
settlement of Jurisdictional lights than tlie plans followed elsewhere? 

Mr. Waid. I don’t think I am prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. Thomp-son. With reference to that same stibjcct, liave you given It any 
attention to see whnt kind of machinery would be best to settle such fights? 

Mr, Waid. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you bollove that .such questions, as the one to which you 
have reft'rrcd between the cariHUiters and the sheet metal workers, as to the 
jilaclng of the metal In the building, should ho coverwl for the whole country 
us well as New York? 

Mr. Waid. I should doubt whether a question like tliat could be settled 
arbitrarily for the whole country. WImt might tie satisfactory for one terri¬ 
tory uilglit he imsatisfuctory for anotlier, where conditions are different; and 
I lielleve that there ought to he some regulation—Just speaking in a general 
way—through a Oovernment officer consulting or negotiating with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the unions Interested. I do not believe, for Instance, as suggested 
in this memorandum you gave me, that the urchitest, although he has strong 
preferences, can always or would wisely, as a matter of general policy, specify 
just which trade should do a certain piece of work. For example, on a great 
many of these large buildings, I spwlfy that the steel columns shall be 
plastered with Portland cement ns a matter of protection for the steel from 
corrmling. 1 would like to see that work done by the plasterers, because I 
believe from the nature of the work they can do it more economically and It 
would not be so ex[iensive for the owners. But the bricklayers step In and 
say that It belongs to them and will not iiermlt the plasterers to do It. That 
is a case where I think they are wrong, and I think there ought to be some 
equitable way or arrangement to settle It. And while I think It is wise for me 
to specify. If I could enforce It, that the plasterers should do It, In that case 
I might not come In to as close contact with It; and such questions ought to 
lie decldeil rather as between the unions and the contractors, ratber than by the 
architect. 

ft 
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Mr. Thompson. What Is the dlffereace betw een the wages of the two, plas¬ 
terers and bricklayers? 

Mr. Waid. Well, I could not say. I would not attempt to any Just In a mo¬ 
ment. But If they were the aiinie wages, then I would say It would be more 
economical for the plasterers to do It, because of the peculiar kind of trowel and 
their manner of doing this work, and that they would do It better and more 
rapidly. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wald, It has been testified here by some of the other 
witnesses that they think that Jurisdictional disputes could be settlisl only for 
each locality. Yet In one of the trades where that has Iteen named, Mr. Rice 
has statal that his union makes a national demand all over country that sheet- 
metal work Instalhsl Inside of a building shall lie done by the carirenters. 
Wouldn't that very fact that his trade makes an actual demand, not only hero 
but elsewhere in the country, call for a settlement of such a dispute by a na¬ 
tional body, or one having a moral Inlluence all over the country, taking Into 
consideration the conditions elsewhere as well ns here? 

Mr. Waid. Oh, I think that would be very much better, that there should 
be some nation-wide authority. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, It has been stated, however, by some of the witnesses, 
an.vway, that In New York certain kimis of maeldnes are usisl in work that are 
not UMsl eisewhere. Wouidn’t it be perfectiy proia-r for a national bo<Iy to take 
tiint Into consideration and make a dllTerentlal in New York? 

Mr. Waid. I see no objection. 

Mr. Thompson. ,7ust as In coal mining, where the miners make a differential 
because of the thickness of the vein, 

Mr. Waid. That is an example of what I mean. As I said, conditions vary In 
different siH'tlons, but I think there ought to be some general authority. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any itistaiu’es wliere work has btsm parcehsl out 
among contractors because of tlieir lielonging to the same union? You mention 
timt is one of tlie caust's of your troulile. 

Mr. Waid. Yes; I understand there ari» many cases, but I am not prepared to 
give specific Instames. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you stipposi' the members of your profession could give 
Instance;- of tliat fact to tins commission? 

Mr. Wrie. Yes; tliey niiglit be very unwilling to do so. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I mean give tlnan confidentially. Will you look Into 
that, Mr. Waid, and see what can be done? 

Mr. Waid. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Waid, you have spoken about the monopoly which exists 
In the lumlier, marble, and tile Industries here liy reason of agreements with 
employers. Do you know the reason of such monopolies—that they exist? 

Mr. Waid. No. 

Mr. Thompson. No reason at all? 

Mr. Waid. No; except—well, the natural inference. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know the reason limt moved the workers to make 
such agreements on tlie one part and perhaps Insist on them In some Instances? 

Mr. Waid. I assume only tliat it was self-interest. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, for Instance, take the wood trim; take the evidence as 
testified to here where nonunion trim Is manufactured In some States and 
shipped In here from mills wliere women and girls are used In the work and 
where they have a very low standard of wage for the workmen, such a wage as 
would not permit a mill worker to keep his family at work in New York City. 
Have you any opinion as to whetlier the union would be Justified, from the 
standard of the protection of the workers In this part of tlie country. In fighting 
that condition? 

Mr. Waid. It would bo very natural for them to do so, but It would not 
Justify them In doing so. 

Mr. Thompson. I am not asking as to the legal question, but ethically. 

Mr. Waid. Those wrongs ought to be rlghteil by law and not by the unions of 
New York. 

Mr. Thompson. But take, for Instance, our system of law In this country, 
whereby no State can protect Itself against commerce of that kind, but where It 
Is bound to jiermlt the free entry Into Its territory of goods from any other 
State, no matter what the conditions are. Isn't there, jierhaps—or might not 
there be a moral Justification for the union In placing restrictions of that kind, 
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BO as to protect Its luenibers against such conditions In otber localities or 
States? 

Mr. Waid. I can see why they should attempt it. 

Mr. Thompsow. Even though legally wrong, might they not consider it nec¬ 
essary? 

Mr. Waid. I can see why they might seek to protect themselves in such a 
case. 

Mr. Thompson. You liave spoken about restrictions which the union either 
o|)enly or passively prescribes for its workers. Have you any instance that 
those cases in the trades or- 

Mr. Waid (interrupting). Well, we often hear of such eases through the 
workmen, and of course, lufonnally, through my Insiieetors, I could not state 
any particular case now from memory. 

Mr. Thompson. That is a very Important matter now, is it not, Mr. Wald? 

Mr. Waid. A very serious matter. 

Mr. Thompson. Now. wouldn’t you think your profe.sslon, being so closely In 
contact with tliat matter and standing us the repre.senlatives of the owmers and 
cttlsens, could produce information that would prevent imblic opinion showing 
how it orieratcs—now, this commission has come hero to New York for the 
purpose of making an investigation and getting this information. And now 
your association, which refiresents the bulldi'rs and owners of proiierty, per¬ 
haps we may get the same general information we already have, but I wish to 
say that we would appreciate it If yon can present siieclllc cases. 

Mr. Waid. I think we can present spi'cltlc cases. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, would yon see what can be done about tliat and sub¬ 
mit it to tlie commission? 

Mr. Waid. With iilcasiire. 

Mr. Thompson. You referred, also, alaait restrictions alamt artistic work. 
What kind of work generally is tliat, painting, or decorative work, or marble- 
work, or what? 

Mr. Waid. Or, possibly, bronze work, or din'orative jdaster work, for exam¬ 
ple. Sometimes decornlive work Is such as this ceiling work, which might Im 
done in a factory or in a large studio and then shliiped to (he liiilUlliig ready to 
erect. And the unions have Interfered with the erecibm of such work, saying 
the work, according to their niles, must he run In place. In some eases that 
would be very much more exiienslve and cause a great deal of hardship. I 
spoke of that ns one specitle instance I have known. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, there must exist many Inslanees of that kind in a large 
city like New York, and some kind of information could he gathered by yonr 
association. 

Mr. AVaid. I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Now. Mr. Wnld, I nm going to take up the ipiestlon of grnft. 

T think It Is generally understood among iieople at large tliat where graft has 
to be paid. In many Instances the owner has to stand tlie tuirdon. What data 
have you in regard to that matter, as to wlietlier or not Unit is borne by tile 
employee, by tlie labor leaders, or how that is done? 

Mr, W.MD. I liear of .sneh things tiirongli our contractors, hut the evldeiiee 
tlie areliiteets, I think, could present I know in many a ease would not be 
legal evidence. We hear of many statements which we hear and believe to be 
Iierfectly true. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlie.v do not come up to the arelilteot through the contractors? 

Mr. Waid. To the architects Uirongh the contractors; yea, sir. We hear of 
them, and sometiuies through onr iiisiuK'tors. possibly, on the building. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Ohalrmiin. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does the eomnilsslou desire to ask nny questions? 

Commissioner Oabbktson. I have a few questions. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Mr. (inrretson will Inquire. 

Commissioner (Imibktson. Mr. Wald, yonr comieotlon with the building trade 
Is wholly that of overseer? That is. you are not a contractor In any way? 

Mr. M'aid. Oh. no: interested only in a professional way. 

Commissioner Oasbetson. You appear in the constrnctlon, either as represen¬ 
tative of the owner of the property or those who furnish the money? 

Mr. Waid. Yes, sir. 

Commls-sloner Garbetson. In that capacity what has your experience proven 
to you in the matter of observations of agreement—that l.s trade agreements— 
Is the union or its Individual members more prone to break the agreement than 
is the employ*? 
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Mr. Waid. Well, I have no Intimate experience that I could testify to In 
that connection. My liupresslotus come largely from contractors, and 1 might 
be consider«i a little blaseil for that reason, or might perhaps be. 

Mr. Thompson. Naturally, you hear more from the contractor than you do 
from the laborer? 

Mr. Waio. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oajiretson. Because your contact with him i.s much closer? 

Mr. Waii). Y'es, sir; much eli>ser. 

Oommls.sionor G.miretson. Well, ha.s your exiterlence wllb the contractors 
led you to believe that every statement that the contractor made I.s ulisolutely 
correct? 

Mr. Wmii. No. 

CommISMoiier G.tiuiETsoN. Now, in tlie matter of initiience tiuit Is exercised 
In this iiialter, of one contractor takitig up and carrying forward the eontract 
of another, jou made tlie statement tliat the jatwer of the architeet was almost 
nullllied by the existing condition, itecuuse the eontractor felt safe In .slighting 
his work, because of the fact that ho could not l)e rephussl. Haven't you a 
powerful weapon in the aldllty to Inlluenoe the letting of future contracts to 
a man wlio does tliose things? 

Mr. Waid. (Hi, yes; there is certainly a iiioral weapon. 

Commissioner Gaheetson. And a tiiiiiiicial weuiiou? 

Mr. M aid. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakiietso.n. ISecause. If lie o|ieidy falls to perform on account 
of Ids fancied immunity, you can rciicli him in iiwiirdiiig future bids. 

Mr. M'AtD. Tlie study is so large that the motive Is hot as strong ns it 
should lie. 

Coiiimisslonor Gabeetson. Well, if your own eriift was complete In Its orgaiil- 
zution, it would he us wide as tlie territory of the contractor. I suppose that 
Mould 1)0 the natural thing? 

5lr. M’mii. Gur lU'hate oi'ganizalioii is a professional one, and not unionized, 
of such us the coiitractor.s' ussociulioii M'e do not have any hlaekll.st or creillt 
.system or an.vtliing of that sort. 

Comniissioiior G.'.rket.sov. Well, It niiglit Improve your weapons, at least. If 
JOU tool' up more of llicir methods. 

Sir. M \'i). That miglit he, 

Comiiiu sioner Gauhi-iso.n. Now, you speak of the rigliting of the oonditloiiH 
referred to in certui.ii iiiill.s, and 1 understood you to .say, as an example, tiiat it 
should be righted by legislutioii, and not tiy tlie union. Do we gatlier from tliat 
that you arc in consoiiiiiice with the oiiliiloii of a certain lllustrions genlleinaii 
vho aiMieared before ttiis coniml.sslon a few days ago, that tlic true iifoviiico 
of the worker is legislative—tliat is, Mr, llilliiiiit? 

Mr. W.viD. I dill not read Ids b'stimoiiy, hut I think the worker has a right, 
as much us any other citizen, to Influence legislation. 

(kimmlssioner G.MiRKTsnx. Itut lias lie any better right? 

Mr. W.VID. I don't take it lie lia.s any better rlglit to punish tlie crlinlniil, 
because tliat Is to lie done by due iirooess of law. 

Caiumis.sioner Gauukt.son. Hut cun he not, at tlie same time, liy Ills practices, 
rescue tlie victim of the iiiurdei'er? 

Mr. M'aid. Weil, lie may. Tliat wotilil deixuid on liow tliat is defined. 

Comml.ssloner Garuetson. Have you any idea Mlnit iiroiiorfion of remedial 
legislation ha.s hwn Initiated and pressed to udoptlou by labor unions, both 
National and State? 

Mr. Waid. No doubt It Is very large. 

Coiiimisslonor Oarretsos. Covering child labor, lioiirs Hint women can labor, 
the whole .safety-appliance sy.stem of the riuhvays, sanitation—all of those 
quostlon.s—has not union labor tx-en the originator and tlie greatest force in 
eompellliig the ndojitlon of legislation of that eliiiracter? 

Mr. Waid. I have not looked Into tlie statistics, but I have no doubt tliat it 
has been a strong Influence. 

Commissioner Gakbkt.son. I think you will find that they have exercised an 
ideal activity for the betterment of their conditions, ns unions. 

Mr. Waid. Possibly. 

Commissioner Gabretson. And where It became, from their standpoint, a 
protier exercise of the function, that they have exercised the legislative power? 

Mr. Waid. Yes. 

CJommlBsloner Garuetson. That is all, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Commlsflioner Ballabd. Mr. WaW, our counsel asked you if you did not 
think that the unions In New York have a right to consider the conditions In 
the factories In other States, and If they found those conditions were In¬ 
sanitary or unwholesome have a right to boycott the material in those factories. 
I thibk you replied tliat you thought the unions would not have a right to do 
that, but they should do It through legislation and the State Itself. 

Mr. Waid. I cun see that It would be very natural for them to do so If they 
had It In their power, but It Is not the proper thing. 

Commissioner Baixabd. Uo you think if the unions could regulate the condi¬ 
tions In other States they might also do It In other countries? For Instance, 
the marble Industry In France, rugs In Persia, etc. Don’t you think the unions 
In New York would have a pretty big job on their hands before they goS 
through? 

Mr. Wait). Rather; yes. 

Commissioner BAr.i.AKo. You do not think they ought to have that right? 

Mr. Watd. I have not any interest In that, nor can I see that they would 
have any specific motive for doing it. 

Commissioner Bai.i.ari). I unilorstood you to say that the unions did not 
encourage trade schools and vocational education in the schools. Do you find 
that Is true In New York? 

Mr. Waip. I am afraid It is true in New York. That Is my impression and 
belief. 

Commissioner Bali.abd. The commission will Investigate that later, and I 
will not Interrogate on that any further now. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Wald, let me see If I cun get a little further 
Information on this alleged restriction of outpvit. 

Yon have Iw'cn engaged In the Industries a great niany years, nn<l, of course, 
know the men. What Is the productivity of the workmen on the building now 
as compared with when you first started as on architect? 

Mr. Waid. Well, stated In percentages? 

Commissioner I.ennon. Approximately. In some way that we will get an 
understanding of It. 

Mr. Waid. I have not undertaken to Investigate that iletlnllely. It Is simply 
more a matter of knowing that men are not [u-rmltted to lay as many square 
feet of tile as they could reasonably do If they would try to put In a full day’s 
work. I might answer your question by giving you one Instance which occurs 
to me that I remember many years ago, at least 25 years ago, .seeing brick 
niiiHons who said they could lay from 2,500—from 2,(XI0 up to 3,000. A man 
could lay 3,000 If he had a straightaway—he could lay 3,000 brick. If you can 
get the regulation of the union to-day you will find that It is probably not 
halt that. I am not sure that they have a printed regulation, but I am sure 
from Information that I liave that they limit the miinber. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Do you believe the Woolwortb Building over here 
could have been put up 25 years ago in thi' same length of time, with the same 
number of people that put It up when It was erectwl? 

Mr. Waid. That might not be true and It might be true. It is hardly a fair 
comparison, because methods have changed in many ways; machinery and 
facilities of many sorts have changed. 

Commissioner Lennon. I don’t know as to all trades—that no man can 
know—but I know as to my own. Can there be any restriction of output In 
which the contractors are nut also a party to a greater or less extent? 

Mr. Waid, Why, yes. It seems to me the unions can make rules without 
consulting the contractors at all, and the contractors are powerless to force a 
man to do more in a day than the unions permit him to do. 

Commissioner Lennon. In tho case you have heard of you think It Is purely 
a matter of the union and not with the cooperation of the contractors? 

Mr. Waid. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Mr. Ballard started to ask you something about trade 
schools. That Is a subject that is dear to my heart. Do I understand that 
you believe the trades unions of New York City are opposed to vocational 
Question and Industrial training? 

Mr. Waid. I am not prepared to be cross-questioned on that statement, be¬ 
cause I have not the Intimate knowledge or expert knowledge on that par¬ 
ticular subject Uiat this commission will want. It Is only an Impression that 
the architects have, and I believe It Is general, that we have not as good 
facilities as I would like to see in the 'way of trade schools, and that the unions 
have dlscouraglS them. That Is the general statement. I don’t know whether 
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their attitude is different now from what I have supposetl It to be, or w'hat It 
has been In the past 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you ever heard of the Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial and Vocational Education, the national society? » 

Mr. Waid. Yes, sir, 

Commissioner Lennon. Ho you know whether there Is stu h a society In exist¬ 
ence? 

Jlr. Waid. I have heard of it, I believe. * 

Commissioner Le.nnon. Are you aware of the fact that .some of the most 
active spirits In that socletj are trnde-unionlsIsV 
■ Mr. Waid. As I say, I have not jiiven any- 

Commissioner Lennon (InterruiitliiK). Well, I am asklnR these questions 
because I want to call your attention to a lllth' wider Investigation of the sub¬ 
ject. Are you aware of the fact that the t.tpoKi-aphlcal union has a trade 
school ? 

Mr. Waid. I have no doubt that they have, but I have not had occasion to 
become specially interested in It, 

Commi.ssloner Hakiiiman. Mr. Waid, I would like to know from your point 
of view what Is the chief weakness, if there Is any, in trades-tinlonisiu from 
the point of view of the architect, 

Mr. Waid. It has niwa,\s seemed to me that the chief difficulty, the chief 
iiijustiee, arises out of foreluK a iiiiiu into the tmiou in oriler to act a job and of 
fixlnj; a level of the wages so that the unskilled and the skllliHl man In one 
trade gets the same, and yet I liate hei'n looking at it from Ihe titilon matt’s . 
point of view and I don’t quite see how he Is going to avoid it. He has gone 
into the thing, got Into that dittleult,v, into that ln.|iistlce, ami I sytiipiithliie 
with his iMiint of view very strongly, hut I still hofio that S'>me way eiiti he seen 
out of that situation, which certainly works a gross Injustice. 

Commissioner Harbiman. Is there any other? 

Mr. Waid. Well, the limitation of the amount of work to he done In n day. 
Instead of leaving that to the amhitlon of the workmen, la another very serious 
matter that I meutioneil. That comes with the [lolnts that are up|iernioat In 
my mind in connection with unions. 

Commbslom'r O’Co.nni.i.i,. From tlie statement yon read It Impressed me with 
the idea thst .you believe the general i)ro|iositlon. the best st'rvlces are wsuirisl 
on dealings with the union because it had within it the best class of workmen 
and skill? 

Mr. Waid. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connfi.e. As a general pro]ioslllon. yon w'ouid be in favor of 
dealing with unions hecaiise of that particularly? 

Mr. Waid. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. But you have a sort of a hesitancy that there la a restriction 
of the possibilities of bringing a higher skill or greater art out of the mechanic 
from some inherent source'' 

Mr. Waid. Yes. There are often men in nrtislle trades who for their own 
reasons choose not to belong to a union. They may not bo In sympathy with It. 
They are discrimiuateil against. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. lias the architect worked out any way approxl- 
ii'ately showing the number of days and weeks and months lu a year the men 
in the building trades are employed? 

Mr. Waid. Here In New York? 

Commissioner CConnexi,. For instance- 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; or any place else, the average as to the continuation of 
work! For Instance, taking out the lost time a man may have moving from, job 
to job and bad weather would stop work In certain periods of the year, and 
other eomlltlons. 

Mr. Waid. We take that into consideration In allowing the time to construct 
a building. , „ 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. Well, do you believe the average work of building 
tradesmen would be certainly 10 months In the 12, or a year? 

Mr. Waid. Well, I could not say as to what the average Is. I suppose It is a 
matter of statistics that I have not at hand as to how much time each man 
uilwes. It varies a little, of course, hut yon refer to New York City. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you supiiose the Incentive of steady employment on the 
part of the workman would Invite hJs better effort toward his employer In pro¬ 
duction? 

Mr. WAD). Yes. 
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C(^mlB»ioBer O’Cowneu.. The fact that he tclt he was going to be steadily 
* employed If he gave better results to his employer, Isn’t tliat a stimulant to urge 
him on to greater production? 

Mr. W'AiD, jfhat is the one good of it as It stands now to me that the man who 
liaaphe incentive to excel that he will, keep his Job when business Is slack. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The emi)loyer who makes a better situation for 
him, better treatment as to everything that goes to make his Job more agree- 
■ able, will invite for himself the best workmen and secure for himself the best 
results? 

Mr. Waid. Yes. In many cases they will carry him over when there is prac¬ 
tically nothing to d<>, and keep him on salary. But those are exceptional cases, 
and among others, I think, that Incentive is almost lost sight of. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. These charges of combination between the work¬ 
men to prevent the coming into the city of certain manufactured materials, the 
combination between the men and boss to prevent certain comi)etltlon on both 
sides. Is there not a comiietltiou of tliat same character in your iirofesslon? 
I mean with the architects coming into New York City? 

Mr. Waiu. No; not that I am aware of. 

Commissioner (J'Connei.l. Haven't you any hesitancy or jealousy toward the 
outsider coming into New York? 

’ Mr. Waii). There is something of tliat sort in Canada, but not in the United 
States. 

Comndssloner O’CoNstLi.. In Canada; it has not reached here yet? 

^ Mr, Waiu. No. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. W. A. KOWAN. 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. Will you give ns your name, address, and position, please? 
Mr, lIowAN. W. A. Ilovvan, iJd Church Streid, New Yoi’k City; contractor. 

Mr. Thompson. Are yon in husiness for yourself or with a Hrm? 

Mr. lioWAN. With the firm of .lames Starrett & Co. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlioy are hiiilding contractors? 

Mr. llovvAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is their work mostly in New York or do they do work every¬ 
where? 

Mr. ItowAN. Throughout tlie United States and Canada. 

Ytr. Thompson. Where Is the iirlnciiial work that tlicy do? Located here, or 
generally around the country? 

Mr. IlowAN. (lencrally throughout tile country. 

Mr. TiiompsiiN. What I am asking is, Mr, liowan, do you do a great deal of 
work In Nmv York City or not? 

Mr. ItowAN. Very 111 tie, 

Mr. Tho.\ipson. Haro you had anything to do willi Jurisdictional fights? 

Mr. Bow vN. 1 lane, 

Mr, Thompson, rersonally, where have you had trouble in that respect? 

Mr. Kowan. Well, 1 don't know that it Is confined to auy one locality; it i.s 
generally, 

Mr. Thompson, Have you had any knowledge or made a study of tlie melliods 
of seltllng Jurisdietlonal fights llmt were inauguratecl in this city about 10 years 
ago liy tile employers' associalion. called “'rite New Y'ork arbitration plan?'’ 
Mr. IlowAN. 1 don't know anything aliout it. 

Mr. Thompson. Yon don't know anything about it? 

Mr. ItowAN. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you know llie metho<l wliich Is now ui^ed In New York 
City with reference to'tlie settlement of Jurisdictional disputes? 

• Mr, Row.vn. No; I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Thompson. As I understand you to say, Mr. Rowan, In New York City, 
where a Jurisdii'tUmal dispute arises now. that committee of the emiiloyers’ as¬ 
sociation takes that matter up and relies oti the resiiectlve unions to meet with 
their committees and tries to settle the matter, and then they suggest, if they 
can not settle It by camference, the matter go to a siieclflc arbitration either 
with an equal number or with an umpire, preferably with an umpire; that In 
case that can not be done, or it Is refused by the unions, then they would say 
to the union they will declare a IcH-koiit In those resi)ectlve trades so far as they 
work for members of tbelr association. That we understand to be the present 
situation In New York City, and I was ad\Ised that you were aware of that 
matter and h»i made some study and had some comments on It? 
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Mr. Rowan. No, I made uo—we are not members of the Building iSades 
Employera’ Association, so I have no personal knowledge. ' 

Mr. Thompson. Well, have you made any study of It .so as to have any opin¬ 
ion as to whetlier or not It Is a good method of settling Jurisdictional disputes 
or not? % 

Mr. Rowan. I don’t think that It is. 

Mr. Thompson. Vou don't think It Is? 

Mr, Rowan. No. It merely disposes of it. If It disposes of it at all, for the^ 
lmme<liato looHlity. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you believe that there should be some body to dispose 
of It, not only for the locality but for the country, so far as can be? 

Mr. Rowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. Some objection to that method of .settling such disputes has 
been raised here by witiies.ses. They said, for instance, that In New York 
City some macldnes or implements are list'd in the eonstnii'tion of Imlldlugs 
anii the preparation of materials which are not used elseivliere. Tliey are 
used here heean.se of the gi-eater quantity of work that is done here. Don't 
you believe that a national body could make a differential or allowance In 
such specific instances? 

Mr. Rowan. Y’es. sir. 

Mr. Tho.vip.son. Do you think that the fact of tlie use of that proci'eillng * 
would mlllgate against the decision of disputes by a national body? 

Mr Rowan. 1 don’t see wliy it should, not if It Is treated on its own basis. 

It onlv exists here. It would'not contllit with anything anywhere else. to 

Mr.'Tno.wpsoN. The fact the large unions, like the cariienters' union, and the ~ 
nath'iinl union, have ohjection to doing tin* work for the nu'tal trades building, 
wouldn't tliat be within that proiHisuion? 

Mr. Rowan. That is natliaial, perhap.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you studied tiie method of settling the.se dispute.s by 
tile American Federallon’of l.ahor In the hnlldlng trades department? 

Mr. Row IN. Came in (ontact with i* : yc''. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you tlilnk tliat methosl a good way of settling those dls- 
imtesV 

Mr. Ui 'v\\. It would lie were all trades idlillatisl witli the Amerlean Federa¬ 
tion of l.alor and tliey liad some means of eiil'oreiiig tlieir ileelshiiis. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, are tlie employers eonsultist, or do tliey have any 
IKiwer of deeision over Jurisdietional matli'rs hy tlie building trades depart¬ 
ment of tlie American Federation of Lalior? 

Mr, Rowan. As a general proposition I don’t iiiiiik that tlie.v are consultisl. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlieu It tliey are consulted, have they any voice in the llnal 


decision? 

Mr. Rowan. No; no more tlian InllueiK'e. 

Air. Thompson. How do you think a commission could be formed to pass on 
these matters for the country? 

Mr. Rowan. How it should be formed? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. How VN. You mean liow it should Ik' erealed? 

Air. Tho-mpson. .No; not how It should lie eri-iited, hut what should he Its 
eoiistltuont elements with reference to emplo.vees or employers or the iiuhllc? 

Mr Rowan. Well, it sliould lie a eoniriiission eompo.sed of representativi's of 
the employees, of liie employers, and of what we term the owners; that Is, 
the I lifts' parties at liileresi in Hie hmiding pr»n«isition. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, would yonr idea he to have a changing eommlsshm 
all the time, or a fairly permanent btsly? 

Mr. Rowan. Why, a fairly permanent body. That Is to say, not subject to 
short terms of service. . . ^ 

Mr. Thompson. Then your owner w'ould naturally have to Ite, In that ease, 
a membt'r of the general public? . , . 

Mr. Rowan. Yes. It should be men who are not directly Interested In the 

r(*sult of their decisions. , , „ 

Mr Thompson. Do vmi think It would add any weight to such a commission 
If If were forme<l at the Instance of, say, the National Government? 


Mr. Rowan. I do. . . - 

Mr. Thompson. There Is no way of enforcing the decisions In labor disputes 
except by moral suasion. Is there? 

Mr. Rowan. No. 
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Mr. Thompson. You can not kill twenty or fifty thousand men because they 
did not happen to work In a certain way, do you think? 

Mr. ItowAN. No .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, do you think there is any other w’ay or any way other 
thiH^thnt named which would have more moral Influence than the institution 
of such a commission at the request or at the command of the National Gov¬ 
ernment? 

Mr. Rowan. Not unless the labor organizations were consolidated into one 
organization and settled their troubles Inside of their organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, a suggestion of that method of the carrying out of that 
Idea wherever it Is pos.sible could generally be done by this national commis¬ 
sion, could It not? 

Mr. Rowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean. It would not necessarily have to assume all the work 
Itself, would it? 

Mr, Rowan. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any study of the possible settlement of Jurls- 
dlcltlonal ill.sputes by the amalgamation of unions into basic industries? 

Mr. Rowan. AVell, tlie amalgamation of the unlon.s, of course, would eliminate 
a great many jurisdictional disputes. 

Mr. Thompson. How could tbat bn done, taking your present buihling indus¬ 
try as it Is at present constituted? What specific amalgamation have you In 
mind that might accomplish the eradication of jurisdictional disputes? 

Mr. Rowan. Well, one method would be the dissolving of tlio dltTerent utdons 

ito what la cnlle<l the basic trades or original trades. 

Mr. Thomp.son. For Instance, wliat are the basic trades? 

Mr. Rowan. For Instance, on masonry all classes of unions tliat handle that 
class of material. For Instance, brickwork, stonework, granite work, marble- 
work, concrete work, etc. 

Mr. Thompson. Tile laying? 

Mr. Rowan. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, rraetleally any trade that would use stone or cement? 

Mr. Rowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What other basic trades are there? 

Mr. Rowan. Well, steel, carpenter, and iilumlior, and steam fitter, or elec¬ 


tricians. 

Mr. Thompson. For instance, what I would like Is the amalgamation just ns 
you gave It as to the stone trades. Wliat iinlons, say, like plumbers and .steam 
fitters, could be amalgnmated to lieeome a basic trade-union? What would tho 
Iilumbers’ basic trade be and what other present trade would It Include? 

Mr, Rowan, Well, n-s to that I don’t know outside of the three trades—the 
plumbers, steam fitters, ami eleetrlcians. 

Mr. Thompson. You tlilnk tliose tlireo coultl ite amalgamated, could they? 

Mr. Rowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And what other basic amalgamations could be made, if you 
know. In the building Industries? 

Mr, Rowan. The structural steelwsn-ker, the ornamental ironworker, and 
sheet-metal worker. 

Mr, Thompson. Yon might follow that along with the others. 

Mr. Rowan. I haven’t them all In mind. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you luid any experience, Mr. Rowan, wdth contractors’ 
Bssoclatlons? 

Mr, Rowan. Very little. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any views witli reference to tlielr effect in building 
matters, particularly with reference to Industrial questions—labor questions? 

Mr. Rowan. Well, we don’t belong to the contractors’ associations for the 
reason that they are purely local In character, an<l It would Involve us In places 
other than a place where there might be a dispute that would be settleel by 
local conference. For that reason I know very little of their practices. 

Mr. Thompson. Why doesn't yonr firm do much work In New York? 

Mr. Rowan. Well, competition, I suppose. 

Mr. Thompson. Any other reason? 

Mr. Rowan. No ; I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Thompson. It has l)oen stated here. Mr. Rowan, before this commission 
at this time, and also liefore the commission In Washington when they took up 
the question o^collectlvo bargaining, that to get the best results In labor mat- 
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tera there should be a very strong organization of employers and a very strong 
jrganlzatlon of workmen. 

Mr. Rowan. And a very strong fight. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, we had it up yesterday and’It was suggested that each 
would be In fear of starting a fight. 

Mr. Kowan. No. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t Ixdieve in that? 

Mr. Roivan. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Why don’t you believe in it? 

Mr. Rowan. Well, take, tor instuace, tlie present trouhle, tlic Jurisdictional 
Jlsputes, as one illustration. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, liow would the trouhle over jurlsdicllonal disputes 
affect that que.stlon, in your opinion? 

Mr. Rowan. Well, I assume if one organization took one pcdnt of view anil 
the other organization took the otlier you would have a deadlock and you 
would have no controlling power. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Well, the oliances are tliat wliere you get a strong organiza- 
llon on both sides, and tliey fear eacli other, that they would come to some 
agreement; and I understand tliat is the reason why the la’ople support that 
view. If that would <x‘cur—that strong organization on both sides—aial wiaihl 
lend to agnsmient liy which tlie source of dispute would be settleil, tlien It 
would be a good thing, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Rowan. If It were made national it would be better than what we have. 

Mr. Thompson. Even locally it would he gisal if it would effect that result, 
wiaildn’t it? 

Mr. Rowan. It would for the local people. 

(loinndssloner Ham.aui). I gatherisl from what you said that you are not 
members of the employers’ association of New York City? 

Mr. Rowan. We are not. 

Commissioner Rallaru. You were just saying, sireaking about tlie associa¬ 
tion of employers on one hand and Hie association of unions on the other, 
perhaiis not being tlie liest oondition.s, would not make the best condition. 
What would you consider better? 

Mr. Rovan. The board of control that T refernsi to awhile ago. 

CoiniiilsMioner Rai.lakd. Do you feel that if tlie unions are organized the 
emtdoyers sliould also be organlzeil? 

Mr. Rowan. Well, I don’t know. 

Coiniiilssioner Bali.aiui. You don't Ihink it is necessary? 

Mr. Rowan. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Bali.arii. You don’t think, tlien, that tlie unorganized employ¬ 
ers, where a jurisdictional dispule would occur between two unions working 
for him—how l.s he going to protect himself at all if tliey eoulil deadlock him 
for an Indefinite time? 

Jilr. Rowan. Of course, It Is possible that happens for a period. 

Commissioner Ballaku. Well, wouldn’t he he better protecti-d if lie wore a 
member of the employers’ association, so that the unions would not stand for 
that? 

Mr. Rowan. If it wore a national a.ssoclation, so tliat the doelslon would 
bind all over the country'; hut If it were a local assoelatlon, so it w'ould only 
bind In that particular locality, he might be In more trouble, eomliig In contact 
with other conditions. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. To follow np that thought, it ought to be of a 
national character, so it would apply all over the country? 

Mr. Rowan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Do you think the worldngmen themselves ought 
to decide their own jurisdictional questions, since they are the ones directly 


Interested? 

Mr. Rowan. To a large extent I think that the question as between two 
trades ought only to be determined by those who are skilled In the trades In- 


VUIVCU. , 

Commissioner O’Conneix. The American Federation of Labor, the recognizeii 
organization In the country, a decision of that body on the adjustment of a 
trade dispute—Jurisdictional dispute—would be acceptable to the building 
employers? 

Mr. Rowan. Acceptable to us. 

(Witness excused.) 
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Jlr. Thompson. Will yon please give vis your name, address, and business? 

Mr. Nobman. Christian (1.'Norman, Wlnlleld Junction, Long Island. 

Mr. Thompson, ifour business, please? 

Mr. Nokman. Manufacturer of rtroproof doors and windows, 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a nieinber of tlie association of manufacturers of 
metal-covered doors and windows? 

Mr. Nobman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any olbce in tliat association? 

Mr. Nobman. Not at iiresent. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you liad? 

Mr. Nobman. Yes; I have iieiai president. 

Mr. Thompson. For how long a time were you president? 

Mr. Nobman. About tlirw years. 

Mr. Thompson, When did your term expire? 

Mr. Nobman. About seven years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. Seven years ago? 

Mr. Nobman. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. How long tiave you been a member of tliat association? 

Mr. Nobman. Since its Incepllon, about 1908. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you held any oilier iiositlon outside of president? 

Mr. Nobman. I have in the greater association of the llullders Trades Em¬ 
ployers’ Association, but not in the association of manufacturers of metal- 
covered window.s and doors. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Wliat oifioe did you liold in tlie larger association? 

Ml'. Nobman. Clmlriuun of tlie board of governors. 

Mr. Thompson. You liold tliat now? 

Mr. Nobma.v. No, sir. I was cliuiniiiin from April, 1010, to April, 1012, two 
years. 

Mr. Thompson. How long liave you lieen ii niemlier of tliat association? 

Mr. Nobman. Since 1»(«, wlieii it was lortned. 

Mr. Thompso.n. You dbl not liear tlie testimony of Mr. Eidlitz yesterday, 
did you? 

Mr. Nouxian. No, sir. 

Jlr. Thompson. Do you know of bis views? 

Jlr. Nobman. Very well. 

Jlr. Thompson. Are you and lie lu accord as to conditions? 

Mr. Nobman. On these sulijeels? 

Jlr. Thompson. 1 mean opposed to tiio old urliitration plirti? 

Mr. Nobm vn. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. .\nd as to tlie iiresent metlawl of liandllng disputes in this 
city, tlien It is not necessary to go over tlie same ground witli you? 

Mr. Nobman. No, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Have you made any study, or are you acquainted with the 
cost, if tliere 1ms liecn any to the public, say, in the cily of New York, take the 
public and the owners of buildings, caused by jurisdictional disputes? 

Mr. Nobman. Since 1903 tlicy liave been very sliglit. Prior to tliat time they 
were very exjiensive. 

Mr. Thompson, lias tlie reason of tlieir Imving been very slight liecn caused 
by the arbitration |ilaii wliich was then inaugurated? 

Jlr. Noiuman. Vos, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In .voiir oiilnioii, it baa worked out to tlie great lessening of 
jurisdictional tronldo so far as tlie owner is concerned? 

Mr. Nobman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, in your opinion, that has worked out to the great advantage 
of your orgaiilziilloii? 

Jlr. Nobman. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as tlie order is concerned? 

Mr. Nobman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And by .settling disputes without strikes and lockouts. In 
regard to tlie dispute that was settled by this method in New York lietween 
the carpenters and tlie .sluH't-inetal workers in reference to inside trim, I under¬ 
stand there is a decision on tlmt question by Judge Gaj*or, in which the car¬ 
penters were awarvievl the work? 

Mr. Norman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. What Is .vour opinion In reforence to. the relative efficiency 
of carpenters and sheet-metal workes Mho are performlnB the work? 

Mr. Noeman. First, I would like to explain to you how' that decision was 
arrived at That decision Is not what we would term a llnal arliltratlon. The 
nrhitrntlon plan provldetl that where two unions coutesteil for a certain piece 
of work the executive committee should determine if one or the other of the 
unions was in possession. If the exwutlvo committee found that they were not 
in f)osses.slon, either one union or tlie other, they should send it to a iKutrd of 
arbitration with an umpire to determine who should determine who was en¬ 
titled to the work. The executive committee in this case failiMl to uttrtv, and 
the itlan also provided that where they did fall to njtrtte they should select an 
umpire. In that case Judite (Jaynor was seUs'btd as the umpire. 

Mr. Thomi’So.v. In accordance with the plan? 

Mr. Noeman. In accordance wlllt the plan, because Ihe executive committee 
failed to attrtK!. The papers In the ctist.—there were many motions and wit¬ 
nesses teslltied—one motion belns that the work miis in itossession of the ntetal 
workers, atid that the work was In po.ssessloti of tlie carpetiters’ side. The mat¬ 
ter was settt to Juilse Oaynor, hut tliere was a sll|). We loarnetl of it after¬ 
wards, that a representative of the carivnters atid ahstt a representative of the 
.sln'et-metal workers appeared before .Tudjte Oaytior and retittesled him to sidtle 
this Question otice and for all as to who was to do the work, 'fhat was not lit 
accordance with our plans and was not th(‘ qucsiloii that was submitted to flm 
Judye, iiut uevertheless he wrote his decision. At that particular time the cur- 
licntcrs hail been suspeinled Itj the nrhitratioii plan hecan.se of their aotlou on 
the .\lvin Court Job and some other Jobs In the tpiper section of flie eily. The 
sheet-metal workers appealed and their appeal was laid over until the cnr- 
rienttws were reseated. The earpenlers’ appMeatlon to la- reseateil In the plan 
was In. and 30 days thereafter the plan eea.sed to e.xlst. After the plan eeaseil 
to exist (he employers’ association took the posillon, so as not to eaust' elioas in 
the city, to see thul all deelsions rendered during the lime of Ihe plan should 
he maintained until revised hy comptdent body of tlie emiiloyers and employees. 
'I'herefore tlie euriienler.s lieoiin this work. 

Mr. 'i’lioMi'So.x. It Is your eonteidIon, then, that the onl.v ihint,' submitted to 
.Tiidse C.evnor was whleli union was in iiossesslon of Ihe work? 

Mr. N't.u.t.vs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I’lli'MesoN. And thal he undertook to decide, ImwevtT, which union- 

Mr. N'oum.v.n. Shouhl perform the work. 

Mr. Tiio.MPso.N (contlmiin;;). Should iierfonii Iho work? 

Mr. N'oiiman. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thomv.so.n. Was he.st lifted for the work? 

Mr. Noeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. Titkink his decision as actually nmile, in your opinion, which 
orsanb.nflon was best littcd to do the work? 

Mr. Noeman. I believe Ihe carpenters were best tilted to iKTforin the work, 

Mr. Thompson. Tlaui you ajtree with JudE'c Caynor’s decision? 

Mr. Noeman. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. .\iid (he .slasd-mctal manufacturers? 

Mr. Noeman. The trim manufacturers, 

Jlr. TtroMPsoN. Is your opinion In that regard generally concurnsl In hy the 
manufaettirers? 

Mr. Noeman. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then there Is tin agreement, you might say, an opinion at 
least between the manufaelnrers’ a.ssoclatlon and the carpenters In reference 
to who should do that work? 

Mr. Noeman. Tliere Is no agreement, hut there Is an opinion. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean it Is the consensus of opinion? 

Mr. Noeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In case tluit that work had been given to lli«‘ sheet-metal 
workers to do, would It throw members of the carpenters craft out of em¬ 
ployment 7 

Mr. Noeman. Not many. 

Mr. Thompson. Would It have thrown them out If that work was- 

Mr. Noeman. No, sir; they could have gone to other caritenters’ work. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand. 

Mr, Noeman. Temporarily they might have been out of work ; yes. sir, 

Mr. Thompson. IV^ti-se they would—tite wooden trim would have been set 
by the aheet-metal workers? 
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Mr. Norman. Yes, sl»i 

Mr. Thompson. And this metal trim replaced the wooden trim? 

Mr. Norman. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. What class of mechanics did your company employ in tile 
mnnutacture and preparation of metal trim?* 

Mr. Norman. Carpenters and sheet-metal workers and painters. 

Mr, Thompson. What proportion about of each? 

Mr. Norman. About 10 carpenters to 1 sheet-metal worker, and 1 painter 
to 25 carpenters. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, take, for Instance, the factory end of It first. 

Mr. Norman. That Is the factory end I am speaking of. 

Mr. Thompson. The\ work Is all set up by carpenters? 

Mr. Norman. All set up by carpenters. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a difference In the wages per day paid to sheet- 
metal workers and carpenters? 

Mr. Norsian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the wages? 

Mr, Nor.man. For a carpenter In Manhattan, they receive $4 a day for 
shop work ; sheet-metal workers 1^5. Outlying districts, carpenters, .|3.78; sheet- 
metal workers, $5 a day. 

Mr. Thompson. Would the less price paid to carpenters In wages be an In¬ 
fluencing factor In your arriving at your opinion that carpenters were best 
fitted to do that work? 

Mr. Norman. No, sir; because In erecting the work they both receive the 
same wage. 

MfcT hompson. I mean the preparation of the work? 

Mr. Norman. The preparation of the work was not Involved In the case. 

Mr. Thompson. It was not? 

Mr. Norman. No, sir. Only the erection. 

Mr. Thompson. In reference, Mr. Norman, to the settlement of Jurisdietlonal 
disputes, you have heard what has been testified to here this morning, haven’t 
yon? 

Mr. Norman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In reference to that matter? 

Mr. Norman. Ws, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho yon believe that a national body conld settle a Jurisdic¬ 
tional dispute or all Jurisdictional disputes better than a local union? 

Mr. Norman. No, sir. 

Mr, Thompson, What are your reasons for your opinion? 

Mr. Norman. Every local In every city of any size has particular conditions. 
The employers start out with a certain basic proposition for the manufacture 
and erertlon of their work. They do not agree over the country—and what Is 
done In New Y’ork City would not tit In San Francisco or in Chicago. 

In New York, at the Inception of the proposition prior to 1903, Jurisdictional 
decisions were fotigbt for and won by strike, and a certain line was established, 
a certain Jurisdictional claim over certain materials. In 190.3, In the formation 
of the plan It was not the purpose of trades employers’ associations to take 
away from any organization what It has won np to that time, but we wanted 
to govern the conditions in the future along with the labor organizations. So 
we accepted those decisions when the labor men would come before the com¬ 
mittee and tell ns very plainly Avhat the price was, what was paid for it. Also, 
we knew where there were strikes that lasted for weeks between the labor 
organizations without any—well, the employer or the owner was never con¬ 
sulted ; he was no part of It at all. He merely has to stand still and wait until 
they get through, and It was a question of seeing Avho could get the most 
strength on each side. ^Ye accepted them and went along, and from that point 
handled every Jurisdictional question that came np. I don’t claim there was 
exact Justice done; perhaps that point never will be reached, but the majority 
were satisfied that It was the best that could be done under the circumstances. 

To get the work and stretch It over the whole country, the conditions In 
New York are one thing, and we might go to a smaller town In the West where 
there were not any mechanics of a particular craft. Fhr Instance, you take 
In our going over the country you will find that a bricklayer la a plasterer; you 
will find that the Iron man Is a metal lather, and so on, through all of the craft; 
you will find that the men take up more than one speclfle branch, the same as 
they do In New York. That la one reason why the mechanic In New York Is 
more speedy Ilf doing his work than the man is outside of New York, because 
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he follows one pnrtloular thing; he Is like n piece of machinery, always doing 
one tiling. I do not believe that any decision you make covering the country 
would be of any use whatsoever. 

Mr. Thompson. You have heard wliat the last witness said, at least Mr. Klee? 

Mr. Norm AN. Mr. who? 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Nosman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Don’t yon believe that an actual body dealing with these con¬ 
ditions all over the country could properly handle these Jurisdictional disputes? 

Mr. Nobman. That could be done to a certain extent, but nut the whole situa¬ 
tion. 

■ Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with the methods of arriving at mining 
wages in the bitumlnou.s coal Helds? 

Mr. Norman. That Is a different propdSition. 

’Mr. Thompson. There are cases there where there are more than 100 differen¬ 
tials? 

Mr. Norm tN. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Kven In one .State? 

Mr. Norman. Yes, sir; but In a building we have a different condition that 
you have In a mine or In any other one sjiecllic proitoslllon. In a building you 
are bringing lorty-o<ld trades together lo put that building up, and each one 
has to tit Into with the other. Now, you ndgbt rwluce the number of unions. 
I doti’t think It would do very much gocxl. 

} Mr. Thompson. That Is referring to the basis—amalgamation of the basic 
trades? 

Mr. Norman. Yes, sir. * 

Mr. Thompson. Why would not that do good? 

Mr. Norman. The more unions you have the more <hances you have for 
h'aders. 

Mr. Thompson. What value Is there to that? 

Mr. Norman. You know, once tiny lasome leaders, they have to remain 
leaders, whether they are reelectisl or not. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the only reason that you have? 

Mr, Norman. No. The sia-clallzlng of It is really what It means—means more 
olliclency from the workmen themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. What is there In the anmigamatlon to prevent spcs-lallzlng? 
Take the needle trade In New Y’ork City; it Is done here In New York City. 

Mr. Norman. There we have a ease of .set-uii machinery and see how many 
you can kick out in a day—how fast the mechanic can make the machine run. 

Mr. Thompson. Each local is u local of a i)artlcular kind of trade? 

Mr. Norman. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A cntt(>r Is a cutter and he belongs to a cutters’ local, and he 
can not sew and he can not run a machine? 

Mr. Norman. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A machine man can not cut, nor can the cutter sew? 

Mr. Norman. No, sir. 

, Mr. Thompson. And that Is ramltUsl Into many other dei)artments, for which 
they have separate locals? 

Mr. Norman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Yet the garment workers are amalgamated Into one trade, and 
do settle any disputes, as I understand It? 

Mr. Norman. Iton’t we have the same thing with their district councils and 
from that Into the other eounell that represents the A. P. of L., and the building 
trades council of the A. F. of L., and tlie P. of L. Itself. I think you are 
getting them all together. 

Mr. Thompson. From there Into the national union, where they meet together 
In the same convention? 

Mr. Norman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. After all, the international has much greater force? 

Mr. Norman. Well, you might take your tile, mosaic, and marble, and say they 
all belong to one organization. In a great many cases they have the one em¬ 
ployer, still you would lo.se those leaders, and you would have to take care of 
them. 

Mr. Thompson. A-ssuinlng for a moment—forget about the leaders—assume 
that you haven’t got them. 

Mr. Norman. You will never !>e without them. 

38819°-S. Doc. 415. C4-1—vol 2-42 
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Mr. Thompson. Don’t take that Into consideration for a moment. Then there 
could he an ainalgumatlon? 

Mr. Nobman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then It would l>e a good thing? 

Mr. Nobman. I believe It would. 

Mr. Thompson.. It would help out the Jurisdictional disputes? 

Mr. Nobman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. 'That Is all I have, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman VV’alsh. Are there an.v questions? 

Commissioner Oabbetson. There Is just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Do leaders in other hiLslnesses .sulTer from the same weakness? 

Mr. Nobman. Somewhat. 

Commissioner Cabbet.son. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Ilarrlman, do .vou want to ask any questions? 

Commissioner Habbiman. No, thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you very much, Mr. Norman. 

Call your next witness, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr, 'Thompson. Is Mr. Kelso here? 

TESHHONY OP UR. ALEXANDER KELSO. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your name and residence, please? 

Mr. Kelso. Alexandtu' Kelso, 11)89 Prospect Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your business, Mr. Kelso? 

Mr. Kelso. Carpenter. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you working at the trade? 

Mr. Kelso. At the pre.scnl lime. 

Mr. Thomson. You are a memhor of the union? 

Mr. Kelso. Y>s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been a member of the union? 

Mr. Kei.so. Twenty-three years—twenty-three or twenty-four years. 

Mr. Tno.MesoN. Have yon o\er held an olticlal ix>sition there? 

Mr. Kelso. I have been business agent for six years. 

Mr. Thompson. When? 

Mr. Kelso. 1007 to August, 191.3. 

Mr. Thompson, You are well aoiualntod with the Jurisdictional disputes be¬ 
tween the carpenters and the sheet-metal workers? 

Mr. Kelso. Y^es, sir. 

Mr. TitoMPsoN. ITiKin wdiat basis do the carpenters claim the right to the 
erection of metal trim? 

Mr. Kelso. In the evolution of the shoet-metal workers taking the place of 
wood, the same methods employed in the construction of the wood Is applied 
to the con.structlnn of the metal. Putting on trim and the like. A carpenter 
can readily adapt himself to the method, such as trimming this door or this 
wall; a carpenter cun put It up with metal readily. The skill required Is for 
hanging u door, for Instance, and that can he done by the carpenter; the car¬ 
penter can hang the metal door. Also in the erection of the trim. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they ni>ed to use different tools? 

Mr. Kelso. The carpenter uses the same tools he does in the erection of 
woo<l. In the cutting of the metul inside of the folding—the saw to cut w ood he 
can file to cut the metal. He does not give It such a rake. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Norman has stated here that In case that work had been 
granted to the sheet-metal workers It w’ould have displaced a number of car¬ 
penters. 

Mr. Kelso. It would have put a great many of our meml)ershlp out of work. 

Mr, Thompson. They say It Is taking the placing of metal trim out of the 
hands of the carpenters. 

Mf. Kelso. It would put n lot of carpenters out of work. 

Mr. Thompson. It would put a lot of carpenters out of work who had there¬ 
tofore been putting up wooden trim Inside of buildings? 

Mr. KELSa I.iarge buildings now in the course of construction are all sheet- 
metal trim The Consolidated Has Building, the Woolworth Building, It Is all 
metal trim throughout. A metal trim around the door and metal picture 
moldings; In fact. It is all out of business, 

Mr. Thompson. Have the sheet-metal workers done any of that work? 

Mr. Kelso. Very little of it when you take Into account the amount of Intro¬ 
duction of mffterlnl in the city. 
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Mr. Thompson. Whut nro the reasoDs, If you know, that Influenced Judge 
Gnynor In making n decision In favor of the carpenters? 

Mr. Kklso. The judge gave an exhaustive hearing to tlie subject matter, and 
full consideration to both sides, and I believe he gave his decision on tlie merits 
of tlie question. 

Mr. Thompson. There lias been a contrary position taken by tlie sheet-iuetal 
workers’ convention. 

Mr. Kelso. Giving the jurisdiction of that work to the sheet-iuetal workers. 

Mr. Thompson. What were tlie reasons for that decision? 

Mr. Kelso. I can not tell. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t know? 

Mr. Kelso. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Were yon there at the time of the convention? 

Mr. Kelso. I was not there at the time of the convention. 

Mr. Thompson. Whut reasons, generally, are put forward by the carpenters 
for the right to do that work? 

Mr. Kelso. I will explain that It Is the adaptability of the mechanic, of the 
enpenter, to put this material up and to conform it with the wo<k1. He can 
readily adapt himself to the metal, and he cuts the molding In a miter box the 
same as he does the wood, and the same methods are employed In making that 
joint In the metal as In the wood. 

Mr. Thompson. What reasons. If any, are [tut forward by the sliect-metal 
workers for their right to do that work? 

Mr. Kelso. Because It Is a metal. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the reason? 

Mr. Kelso. Only reason I know. 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN. Only reason you have heard of? 

Mr. Kelso. Only reason I have heanl of. 

-Mr. Thompson. What proiairtlon, If you know, of the cartienters In New 
York City are employed In putting up Inside trim? 

Mr. Kelso. You mean In sheet met.d? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Kel.so, I would say there would be 50 per cent of our membership. 

Mr. Thompson. Fifty per cent. 

Mr. Kllso. Yes, .sir. 

Mr, Thompson, What Is the membership of your organization? 

Mr. Kelso. In the greater city—In the five boroughs—the membership Is 
15,000. In Manhattan we may come down—well, to five or six thousand. 

Mr, Thompson. What are the hours and wages of the carpenters In this city. 
If you know? 

Mr. Kelso. The hours are eight hours a day and four hours on Saturday, 
making a total of 44 hours per week. The wages are 62J cents an hour, making 
$5 a day and $2.50 on Saturday, or $27.50 per week. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of the carpenters. If you know. In New 
York City are organlzeil and what proportion unorganized? 

Mr. Kelso. I would consider the craft pretty well organized. There are a 
few men that are not organize!]. We are rapidly organizing the city, but there 
Is an influx of Immigrant carpenters, so that we have got always to starl over 
and organize them, so that we have got a continual unorganizisl force in our 
midst that we rapidly take Into our organization and make union men. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is more particularly true, is it not, here than other 
places? 

Mr. Kelso. This city especially; It la the greatest seaport. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the regularity of the employment of carpenters? 
About how much work per normal year will they average? 

Mr. Kelso. In a normal year, I should say 10 months; last year, more. This 
year, from last fall up to the present time, we have had more Idle carpenters 
than In the normal year, owing to the slackness of building. 

Mr. Thompson. During the normal busy season Is the membership pretty 
well employed? 

Mr. Kelso. Pretty well emplo.ved. .lust at this time -we ought to have no 
Idle members. The slack season Is probably around .Tanuary and February. 

Mr. Thompson. Have yon any carpenters Idle now? 

Mr. Kelso. We have now quite a few carpenters Idle. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the benefits which your union provides for Its 
members in regard to sickness and accident and death and being out of work? 
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Mr. Kelso. The carpenters’ union formerly was two bodies—the United 

Brotherhood and the Amalgamated Carpenters. At the beginning of this year, 

through a plan adopted by both organizations, we became one, or soIldlSed. 
Now, In the Amalgamated be carries quite a great number of benefits not 
carried In the United Brotherhood, but In that plan—it Is all known as the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters for legal purposes—but this plan of the 
beneficiary system Is still maintained with the carpenters’ organization, or 
with the Amalgamated section. 

Mr. Thompson. The benefits, or rather these assessments, are they compul¬ 
sory or voluntary? 

Mr. Kelso. The man Joins the organization and- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). When he becomes a carpenter does he become 
entitled to these benefits- 

Mr. Kelso (interrupting). No; it Is optional on the carpenter whether he 
wants to go Into this beneficial system or not. lie may go into a section where 
he does not pay as much dues, but he does not receive those benefits. 

Chairman Walsh. The commhssion will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon, to meet upstairs In the council cliamher at 2 o’clock sharp. 

(At 12.30 o’clock of Tuesday, May 26, 1914, a recess was taken until 2 
o'clock p. m.) 

AFTEENOON session—2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie commission will please iie In order. 

(At the In.structlon of the commission some letters, etc., were received and 
marked “Morton E.'Cldblt 1, of May 20, 1914.’’) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ALEXANDER KELSO—Continued. 


Mr. Thompso.v. Mr. Kelso, T believe that you had covered tlie question of 
union benetlts and the right of the election of the member as to what he was 
to take? 

.Mr. Kelso. I did not go fully into tlie benefit system. I would further 
ouallfy and show the extent that the organization does go In benefiting a 
member. 

Mr. Thompson. You may state that briefly, if you can, Mr. Kelso. 

Mr. Kelso. In the organization belonging to tlie carpenters we liave an out- 
of-work benefit: we have a sick benefit; we have an injured benefit on account 
of loss of tools up to .StnO in one claim. We also liave an accident benefit, total- 
disability benefit of $700, a partial-disability benefit of .$3.50. We have a super¬ 
annuated benefit; that is, a member belonging to the organization 2.5 to 30 
years could get what we call a superannuated benefit for life to the extent of 
$2,80 a week. Tliat does not bar a man from following his employment or fol¬ 
lowing any employment as long as he docs not receive more than one-lialf of 
the wages of the district in which he is working. lie can be a watchman or 
follow the trade, but at a lesser remuneration than a mechanic that is active. 


Mr. Thompson. He can follow the trade? 

Mr. Kei, 80 . He can; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What salary or day wage Is he permitted to take? 

Mr. Kelso. After the man is superannuated he can take any salary that he 
can bargain with the employer. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of the dues are taken out of those benefits, 
or are they extra dues? 

Mr. Kei.so. The dues taken from those benefits are 35 cents a week to cover 
that benefit, and we pay him 15 cents a quarter for what we call a contingent- 
fund lienelit. No benefit Is held distinct, or no contribution is held distinct. 
We put it under what we call a common fund. 

Mr. Thompson. What right or voluntary action has a carpenter as to 
whether he will Joint the benefit or not? 

Mr. Kelso. He is asked w’hen he .Joins does he want to come into this bene¬ 
ficial system, or what we call a trade section, which only protects him in case 
of strikes and the contingent-fund account - 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of your membership takes the benefit of 
that. If you know? ^ ^ ^ , 

Mr. Kelso. A large proportion of them generally enter the beneficial system. 

Mr. Thompson. Woiid it be 75 per cent or 80 per cent or 90 per cent? 
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Mr. Ktiao. I would class it about 75 per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. Seventy-five per cent? 

Mr. Kklso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 understand from your previous testimony that the car¬ 
penters’ union now have no trade agreement in New York City. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kki.so. We did not cover tlmt, but it Is so. At the present time we work 
under a lap.sed trade agreement. 

Mr. Thompson. How are tlie trade agreements usually negotiated by the 
union with tlie employers? 

Mr. Kelso. By a committee selected from tlie Joint district council of car- 
Iionters meeting a like committee of the employers’ association—the carpenters 
employers’ association. 

Mr. Thompson. And agreeing upon the terms? 

Mr. Kelso. And agreeing upon the terms. 

Mr. Thompson. By confereuce? 

Mr. Kelso. By conference. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they, in case of a deadlock, ever .submit the terms of such 
a contract to arbitration? 

Mr. Kelso. I have never known them yet to submit It to arbitration. In the 
event of a deadlock we would adjourn ami our eonnnittei' would report to 
the Joint district council the proisisition Unit was put tip by the employers, 
and they might then Instruct (lieni to modify llie terms and have a further 
conference In order to bring about an agreement. 

Mr. 'rHOMPsoN. Is that wliat you art' doing now in New York? 

Mr. Kelso. I believe that Is contemplateil. 

Mr. Thompson. But has that so far been done? 

Mr. KEI.SO. Not so fur. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your organization suffi'red In const'quence by the fact 
that you have not now an agreement here in this city? 

Mr. Kelso. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It was statt'd lit're tiiat I lie workday of tlie carpenters is 8 
hours and tlie wages ifo per ilay; Is lliat corret I ? 

Mr. Kelso. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. In lids city? 

Mr. Kelso. Yes, sir; that is for Manhattan. We have a lower scale for the 
Bronx, Bnxiklyn, Queens, and Itlchinonil. We have a scale of wages In Bronx 
and Brooklyn. It Is $4.50 for 8 hours, and In Kiclimond and Queens, I be¬ 
lieve, .$4. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the reason for the different wage scale? 

Mr. Kel.so. To my way of thinking, lliere Is no reason. I believe It ought 
to be all a unlversai scale In those five boroughs. 

Mr. Thompson. How is the wage scale here in your trade as compareil wltli 
large cities, like Chicago, I’ldladellihia, ami Boston? 

Mr. Kelso. I believe we are lower tlian in Cliicago. I would say slightly 
higher than In Boston. I believe we are a little lower than San Franclseo; 
but In the other citle.s, outside of the ones mentioned, I believe the wage com¬ 
pares favorably regarillng tlie amount of money. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat is the wage, If you know, in Chicago and in San Fran¬ 
cisco, the higher places. 

Mr. KEL.SO. I believe. 65 cents an hour. 

Ohairman Walsh. How about St. Louis? 

Mr. Kelso. I don’t know whether tliey have an advance. I say now I think 
U is on the same rate as Nesv York. It may lie. I believe it is about the same. 

Chairman Walsh. May I ask a question? Are you well organized In the 
southern cities, such as New Orleans? 

Mr. Kelso. Well organized. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the wage in New Orleans for carpenters? 

Mr. Kelso. I couldn’t give you that with any degree of accuracy; but I can 
supply It to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Would It not be well, Mr. Thompson, to get from this 
organization the scale of wages and hours in all the cities? 

Mr. Thompson. I think It Is a gootl suggestion, Mr. Chairman. And I 
would like to ask you if you will see your officers and have them file with this 
committee. If they will, a list giving the wage scale in the different large cities 
In this country. 
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Mr. Kelso. I would suggest to the commission that If you will write directly 
to the general president, Mr. James Kirby, Carpenters’ Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind., you will get It direct. 

(The list referred to was subswiuently submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. What examinations are required for entrance into your 
trade In this city? 

Mr. Kelso. The examinations required are very slight, that an ordinary 
carpenter can pass. For some years we had an examlidng board and latterly 
the examining board wa.s done away wllb. We had a referenilum vote that 
has Just come In, and they want the examining board ri'establlshed before 
taking in candidates. But when It was in force any ordinary carpenter could 
pass It. If he was a floor layer or a framer—we have got tests along those 
lines—and If he was an Interior man, working on trim, he was tested on those 
lines. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the purpose of sindi examination, and what effect 
did It have on the efllclency of the members of the union? 

Mr. Kelso. I’hc employers’ association—the master carpenters’ association— 
have from time to time told ns that the men that were coming seeking work ns 
cari)entera were not qualified to do the work. That was the first reason we 
put on the examination board. That was to show that when we admitted a 
man Into the organization that he knew something about the rudiments of the 
trade; that he was not a man coming along who thought this was the easiest 
nven\ie to get work and who, when he went out Into a building to work, they 
found he was not competent, and. In fact, ought never to luive made applica¬ 
tion. It was simply to distinguish that the man was a carpenter that he made 
the application. 

Mr. Thompson. Were there any tests in this examination which were i)lacpd 
there for the purpose of creating a monopoly on the carpenter trade in this 
city In the hands of the union? 

Mr. Kelso. No, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the Initiation fee for new member.s of your organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Kelso. I'he Initiation fee esiahlished in New York is $20 for a new 
candidate. Apprentices, who wish to joiTi tlie organization, in the first year of 
their apprenticeship, pay $.5, which entitles them to a membership card after 
they complete their membership term, 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ever require a special initiation fee from any In¬ 
dividual applicant? 

Mr. Kelso. An ex-member, a ineml)er that has run out for some time, of 
course, we make him pay $10 mor(; wlien he rejoins. 

Mr. Thompson. WImt Is the reason for that? 

Mr, Kelso. Well, the reas(tn for that, he has left the organization for some 
reason or other and daring the perimi he was out of It he has not tieen paying 
any dues, but he has been receiving the benefits Indirectly from the organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr, Thompson. Isn’t that true of a new member who comes into your 
organization? 

Mr. Kelso. Well, we think an ex-mimiber wlio has been in the organization 
ought to pay $30. 

Mr. Thompson. That is. In the nature, then, of a penalty for his having left 
the organization? 

Mr. Kelso. Well, he left for some cause—thought he could get along without 
the organization. 

Mr. Thompson. What, if you know. Is the policy of your organization with 
reference to the mlndssion of aliens and negroes In the membership? 

Mr. Kelso. An alien can be ndiidlttsl Into our organization by declaring and 
taking out his first pnt>ers and by declaring his Intention to the examining 
board. In regard to colored carpenters, we have a local In the city at the 
present time. There has never been any bar to admitting negroes Into the 
organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Have the traveling cards of journeymen carpenters been 
rejected on the ground of the color of the member? 

Mr. Kki. 80 . No; under the present system that the carpenters are working 
under In this country n carpenter can go from here to any part of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, or Africa with his card and be admitted Into membership 
without any o^itioual Initiation fee. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, have not cases come to your union upon which a mem¬ 
ber has been rejected on account of his being a negro—on his traveling cnril; 
hasn’t that case been npiwaled to the national union, if you know? 

Mr. Kelso. Prior to the district council, or the merging of the two organisa¬ 
tions into one, there was a slight conlllct between the two organizations; that 
Is, the Amalgamated member, coming with a clearance card from England, was 
not regularly accepted by the United Brotherhood of Carpenters. They wanted 
him to leave that organization and Join the other. But now that element of 
trouble has been done away with, with the two organizations coming under 
one general head. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the decision. If you know. In that case where ap¬ 
peal was ninde to the national body? 

Mr. Kelso. Referring to or regarding discriminations? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Kelso. I could not tell you as to that particular case. We have been 
fighting so many dilTereiit cases; whore a inenilx'r came from another country 
and came into the district where that organization had established a local or 
a branch, there was no trouble whate\er. But it was where he came Into a dis¬ 
trict wh('re that society bud not established a branch or a local where the dis¬ 
crimination was. 

Mr. Thompson. Directing your atlention to the matter of apprenticing, we 
understand the by-laws of your organization allow only 1 apprentice to each 10 
journeymen. Is that right? 

Mr. Kelso. That Is In the by-laws; yea. 

Mr. Thompson. WTiat Is the reason for the limitation of the ai)prentlceshlp 
to that ratio? 

Mr. Kelso. I don’t know why tbnl stipulation ought to be In the by-laws. 
Our hardest work repr('Renting the union Is to get a lad Into the carpenter shop 
to learn the trade. The employer as a rule ilon’t want apprentices. We have 
ne\er rigorously, iilthough It Is In the by-laws, enforceil that rule. We have 
never yet barred apprentices from w rkhig or said there were too many with 
any one employer. In fact, our organization—we want the apprenticeship sys¬ 
tem; we try to encourage It, try to encourage our lads to join as apprentices, 
to take up idgbt schools, drawing schools, and trad(‘ sch(«)ls. 

Mr. 1 HOMPsoN. Tlimi your organization Is not opposed to the Industrial edu¬ 
cation or vocational training? 

Mr. Kelso. No. 

Mr. Thom r,SON. Did you hear what Mr. Wahl said this natrnlng? 

Mr. Kelso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you agree with his stnlernent In that respect? 

Mr. Kelso. No, sir. Some time ago Dr. Maxwell, the suiierintendent of pub¬ 
lic .schools In this greater city, S(>nt for a comnuttee to the hoard of business 
agents of the different trades asking for their coo]K'ratlmi in reganl to Installing 
vocational schools, and a committee was api)ointe<l. I was one of the committee 
representing our Industry. We gave Dr. Maxwell all the assistance pos.slbIe, all 
the information possible, to establish (hose vocatnmal schoobs. .Some time later 
there w-as Investigators stmt out, I belle\e, from bVih-ral Investigators, studying 
up the different trades, reriulrements of the trade, ami the tools required. Dur¬ 
ing the course of my work going through buildings, I took one of the lady inves¬ 
tigators through and showeil her the different lines of work that we carpenters 
did, and cabinetmakers, and tools that were needol In the business here, .so 
that we were not against vocational schools. We are rather In sympathy with 
them. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Kelso, do you know of any arrangement or under¬ 
standing, written or verbal, betwetm the emiiloyers and the unions In New York 
City by which it is attempted to give to the unions and to the local employers a 
monopoly of the building trade In this city? 

Mr. Kelso. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever heard of such a monopoly? 

Mr. Ket,so. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever heard It w'as chargetl that there was such a 
monopoly established? 

Mr. Kelso. No. 

Mr. Thompson. You heard what Mr. Wald said In that regard to-day? 

Mr. Kelso. I listened to Mr. Wald reatling the paper; yes. A great many 
things there I did not agree with that Mr. Wald said. 

Mr. Thompson. And this Is one of the things that you did not agree with him? 
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Mr. Kelso. One of the things. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any limitation of output practieed or encouraged or 
ln.slste(l upon hy your organization? 

Mr. Kelso. No. 

Mr. Thompson. In the agreement which you did have with the master car¬ 
penters It was provided that there shall be no limitation to the amount of work 
a man shall perform during his working day. In your by-laws It Is provided, 
and these by-laws were In force and effect at the same time, “ Any member that 
does an "unreasonable amount of work or who acts as a leader for his employer 
for the purpose of getting all the work possible out of the men working In the 
same shop or job with him shull be fined, for his first offense, $10; for the 
second offense he shall be suspended or expelle<l,” Again It provides, “ Any 
member found guilty of e.xcesslve work or rusliing any Job shall be reportetl by 
the steward of the shop, and each of Ihem shall be ruled off the job and fined 
not less than $10.” Ilow do you construe those several provisions—that in the 
contract and that In your by-laws? 

Mr. Kici.so. Covering the business agents for six years I never knew a charge 
being brought ngalnst a niemher under that section. I don’t know why It is 
there. I don't know why It is written into our by-laws, be<-ause there Is never 
anyone brought up on any one of those charges, doing an excessive amount of 
work or restraining a man from doing as nuudi ns he was able to. The general 
opinion Is they all average up about the same at the end of the week or at the 
end of the day. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a sort of unwritten understanding among the mem¬ 
bers of your organization that a man should not work too hard on a job; should 
slow up? 

Mr. Kelso. No, 

Mr. Thompson. Then, what Mr. Wald .said with reference to the building 
trade in New York In that respect docs not aiiply to jour organization? 

Mr. Kelso. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that true? 

Mr. Kei.so. That is true. Mr. 'Waid also stated, or read, that a mechanic 
that was efficient and could do a lot of work ought to get more money. I have 
never known of one yet, and I have known a good many bang-up mochanles In 
our business, who ever got more than $5 a day. 

Mr. THO.UPSON. The reason, he said, for that was this: He said so many 
poor men who didn’t earn .$5 a day got $5 a day, that It has got to be taken 
from the good man. What have you to say in reference to that? 

Mr. Kelso. Itcgardlng a good and a bad man, it is hard to determine just 
what Mr. Widd meant. He nmy have meant a man that was giKid on the rough 
part of the work, hut who was no good on the trim, and vice versa. It you take 
that man that was very good on cabinetwork and put him back to this rough 
work the other man Is doing he would be just ns nnich a loss ns the rough man 
would be on his work. So I say they average up just about the same. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words ,you say, Mr. Kelso, there Is a specialty In 
carpenter work? 

Mr. Kelso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And what one man can perform well In one line he can not 
In another? 

Mr. Kelso. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Yet Ihose men all belong to the same local union, do they not? 

Mr. Kelso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you over have any jurisdictional fight over their work? 

Mr. Kelso. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Y'ou might have If they belonged to different locals, might 
you not? 

Mr. Kelso. We might. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is very probable, isn’t It? 

Mr. Kelso. It clears up itself. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, yes; when they belong to the same locals. 

Mr. Kelso. If a man is giving up or off a job and wants to take that class 
of work he applies for that class of work. Another man that does not want It, 
be passes It up and goes where there Is a finer grade of work being done. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, I asketl you this morning with reference to the reason 
upon which you suppo^ or considered that carpenters had the right of put¬ 
ting up metal t^ on the inside, and you gave some reason. I also asked yon 
If you knew whfil the reasons were sheet-metal workers put forward why they 
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should have the work. Have you anything to add now to your previous state- 
(uent? 

Mr. Kelso. No ; I think my previous statement coveretl tlie ground, the adapt- 
ublllty of the carpenter to follow that line of work, the tools re<iulred, and his 
system of working in woo<l readily takes him into the metals. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Mr. Kelso, is It also put forward ns a reason In this 
iurlsdlctlonul question that the work of the trim is work that has from time 
immemorial been done by the carpenter, and, on account of the replacement of It 
ly another material which is adaptable, should enable him to handle it, ho 
ikerts bis right still to erect the trim? 

Mr. Kelso. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF ME. LOUIS J. HOROWITZ. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please give us your name, your address, and your 
.mslness? 

Mr. lIoBowiTZ. I>ouia J. Horowitz, 51 Wall Street, president Thoinpson-Star- 
rett Co. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is a large construction company, is it not? 

Mr. Hobowitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where do you do business? 

Mr. Hobowitz. All over tlie United States. 

Mr. Thompson. And Canada? 

Mr. Hoaon iTz. Not yet. 

Mr. Thompson. I rather thought that you were from the remarks that yon 
made before. 

Mr. Hobowitz. No. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you lasm with this company or in the con¬ 
struction business? 

Mr. Hobowitz. I have tasui about 15 years In the construction business; 11 
years wltn Thomp.son-Starrett Co. 

Mr. Thompson. During those 11 years, have you done work or has your com¬ 
pany done vork in the city of New York? 

Mr. Hobowitz. It has. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with the workings of what was called the 
arbitration system? 

Mr. Hobowitz. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. In this city? 

Mr. Hobowitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. From your point of view ns a builder, did the workings of that 
arbitration system reduce the number of jurisdictional strikes? 

Mr. Hobowitz. It did. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as you know, Is there any other system In use In the 
other cities of the Unltial States which lias workisl as effectively? 

Mr. Hobowitz. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have more or less jurisdictional troubles In New York 
City than elsewhere throughout the country? 

Mr. Hobowitz. We have less now. 

Mr, Thompson. How do you account for that? On what reason or what 
grounds? 

Mr. Hobowitz. Because of the arbitration plan In the employers' association. 

Mr. Thompson. From your exiierlence, Mr. Horowitz, as a contractor and 
builder throughout the United States do you believe that a system of national 
arbitration or adjustment might be devised tor dealing with the Jurisdictional 
problem? 

Mr. Hobowitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that the fact that In New York City they might 
use some special machines or Implements not used ■ elsewhere—do you think 
that that fact would alter the value of a national body? 

Mr. Hobowitz. No; I think the entire situation might be adjusted to the 
extent of a national body. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words. If they could take Into consideration the 
local conditions and make differentials or allowances, say, for- 
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Mr. Hobowitz (Interrupting). Yes; and after a time tJiey would have the 
conditions pretty much uniform. 

Mr. Thompson. It has been stated here, Mr. Horowitz, by Mr. Kice, one of 
tlie business agents of the carpenters, tliat tlielr International organization 
makes a demand for the installation of metal trim in all buildings wherever 
their union has an organization throughout tlie United States. Would not that 
fact in Itself call for a national adjustment of that proposition? 

Mr. Horowitz. Yes, sir; It would. 

Mr. Thompson. Doesn’t that same reason exist In many other trades? 

Mr. Horowitz. Yes. 

Mr. Thomp.son. It did between the plumbers and steam fitters, did It not? 

Mr. Horowitz. Y'es. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know of any reason why it would not be better to 
adjust Jurisdictional matters by a national boily rather than by local bodies? 

Mr. Horowitz. I believe the ndjustiiieiit in llie first place should be left with 
the local bodies working under rules prescrltied by the national body, and in 
the last analysis tlie national body should control. 

Mr. Thomicson. That is to say, where you had local bodies making adjust¬ 
ments there sliould be local bodies authorized by the national body? 

Mr. Horowitz. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Working on a united plan? 

Mr. Horowitz. That Is right. 

Mr. Thomp.son. It has been said here to-day that if the various unions In 
the building trades could be anialganiateil Into basic organizations it would 
save a great deal of Jurisdictional strife. Do you know what is meant by that, 
and do you agri'e with it? That Is to say, It has been said that if the plumbers 
and steam fitters and electricians were joined In one body It would be good. 

Mr. Horowitz. But there is a great many cases for It- 

Mr. Thompson (interruiitlngl. And If the various crafts that are cutting and 
setting Slone and marble and tile were joined together, all bodies using cement 
or dressing stone, that It would tend to rwluce jurisdictional strife. Do you 
think that Is true? 

Mr. Horowitz. It is quite obvious; ye.s. 

Mr. Thompson. From your exiierlence with labor unions do you believe that 
If one International union had the control of disputes arising In the same line 
of Industry they could better settle It than by having the present system or 
even the A. F. of 1..? 

Mr. Horowitz. I believe if the national body existed which had control over 
the unions, and If the employers in various cities made contracts with unions 
which were part and parcel of that national body, that a great many of the 
jurisdictional .sirlfes would be avoided. 

Mr. Thompson, lleferrlng to the New York Employers’ Association, Mr. 
Horowitz, for a moment, you were a member of that association up to 1905, 
were you not, your company? 

Mr. Horowitz. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. .\t that time I believe you were put out, were you, to use a 
harsh term, expelled? 

Mr. Horowitz. Exjielled; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And you had a bond and that was forfeited? 

Mr. Horowitz. Yes. 

Mr. Thomp.son. And litigation is now pending ns a result of that forfeiture. 
Is it not? 

Mr. Horowitz. No ; we are again members of the employers’ association; 
that litigation has been settled long ago. 

Mr. Tiiowpson. I understand that It has been settled. 

Mr. Horowitz. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. What was the result of that litigation? 

Mr. Horowitz. When we rejoined the employers’ association they waived 
the right to collect on our bond. 

Chairman Walsh. Waived the right to do what? 

Mr. Horowitz. To colhsit on our bond. 

Chairman Walsh. How much was the bond? 

Mr. Horowitz. I think It was $2,000. 

Chairman Walsh. And, briefly, what were the obligations of It? 

Mr. Horowitz. That each member of the association should abide by all 
the rules of the employers’ association. The employers’ association ordered a 
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lockout of carpenters, and the then managers of the Thonipson-Starrett Co. 
saw fit to Ignore the order. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they attempt to forfeit the entire bond? 

Mr. Hobowitz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat was in accordiince with the terms, was it? 

Mr. Hobowitz. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is ail. 

Mr. Thompson. To draw a parallel, Mr. Horowitz, you did not oliey the 
order of the parent body, did you? 

Mr. Hobowitz. Order of tlie employers’ association; ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. They have taken you buck in? 

Mr. Hobowitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The .structural-iron worker.s refused to ol>ey tlie rules of the 
same body, did they not? 

Mr. Hobowitz. That is, the eniplo.vees; the unions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. I mean tlie employers’ association as well, together. 

Mr. Hoaowirz. I don’t know tliat the bosses in the structural-iron Industry 
are at any loggerheads with the association. 

Mr. Thompson. All right. 

Mr. Horowitz. I think It is the unions. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. You were members of the arbitration plan at that 
time, were you not? 

Mr. Hobowitz. Y’es, sir. 

Comnil.ssloner O’Connell. Were not the Ironworkers memliers of the arbitra¬ 
tion plan iKifore the last strike was ordereil? 

Mr. Horowitz. Do you mean the unions? 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Yes. 

Mr. Horowitz. Yes, sir; they were members of the arbitration plan. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You were reinstated by the same pisiple that had 
ex]R'lled you? 

Air. Horowitz. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneii.. And the Ironworkers were exiielled by them for a 
violation also of the rules? 

Mr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they have not been reinstated? 

Mr. Horowitz. Yes. I am not familiar with the facts attending that tiuarrel. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Garhctson. Would you consider, Mr. Horowitz, that the viola¬ 
tion of a rule of this local boily, employers and einjilo.vei'S, by a union was a 
more serious offense than a violation of the rule by an employer? 

Mr. Horowitz. No, sir; I do not 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you would hold the opinion that if an em¬ 
ployer violated a basic rule, as was the case In this Instance, and was rein¬ 
stated that it was nothing but common isiulty that if no greater violation ex- 
isteil on tbe part of the union that they also should have been reinstated? 

Mr. Horowitz. Yes, sir; I do. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. That Is all. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Any other questions, Mr. O’Connell? 

Coinmi.ssioner O’Connell. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions, Mrs. Harrlman? 

Commissioner Habbiman. No, sir. 

TESimOHY OF MK. JAHES lEHNON. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. I.ennon, will you give us your name and address and 
your occupation, please? 

Mr. Lennon. Jame,s I-ennon, 401 Itrooke Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Lennon. Business agent at the present time for the sheet-metnl workers. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been business agent? 

Mr. Lennon. Since the full of 1907. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you business agent at the time of this contest between 
the carpenters and .vonr organization over tlie Installation of metal trim? 

Mr. Ij;nnon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Upon what ground does your organization claim the right 
to install metal trim In a building? 
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sir. Lennon. Well, becnuse it is composed of sheet-metal work that Is given 
to us In our jurisdiction claim. 

Sir. Thompson. It Is composed of sheet metal? 

Sir. Lennon. Ves, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the only reason? 

Mr. Ia:nnon. Well, from the Inception of the work we done It here In 
New York City for four and a half years until a member of the employers’ 
ns.soclatlon stnrtetl In that business, and at that time I visited his shop, and 
he told me and showed me wlKue he was clearing away part of the machinery; 
that he was going to Install machinery to manufacture this ornamental door 
and trim. He says—now this was Sir. IpshofC—he says, “ If I go into this 
business will otluT employers come in liere and compete against me In this line 
of business? ” I told him that was a question that I could not answer at the 
present time; that I would take it up with tlie organization that I represented, 
and I did so. 

Mr. Thompson. .lust a moment. Wtiat was this man mamifacturing? 

Mr. Lenno. He was prior to this time manufacturing kalameln work; that 
Is, wood-covered doors and trim. 

Mr. Thompson. Metal covering for the wood? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was he putting it on tlie wood? 

Mr. Lennon. It was drawn over wood by machinery. 

Mr. Thompson. lie was doing that work? 

Mr. Lennon. That was a class of work he had done prior to this time. 

Mr. Tiio.xtpsoN. As I understand you, lie was not Insialling it then? 

Mr. Lennon. He was both coitstructlng and installing kalameln work; that 
Is, metal drawn over wood. 

Mr. Thompson. I am trying to find out whetlier he manufactured It alone, 
or both manufactured and Installed them? 

Mr. Lennon. Both. He took a contract to manufacture and erect. 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. How long Imd he been doing tlmt? 

Mr. Lennon. Ob, before my time. I8t)3, I believe, he started in the fire¬ 
proofing business. That is what I heard. 

Mr. Thompson. At the time he was doing this work, was all the metal- 
covered iWMid being Installed by members nf your organization? 

Mr. Lennon. Mo, sir. IVo never laid claim to the kalameln work, the Install¬ 
ing of it. 

Mr. Thompson. You never laid claim to tlie installing of it? 

Mr, I.ENNON, No, sir. Not the wood covered xvlth metal. 

Mr. Thompson. But in tlie metal trim; I want to direct your attention lo the 
metal trim as we now Imvo it, wlilcli 1 understand Is not wood covered with 
metal. 

Mr. Lennon. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When was that first put in bulidlngs here In this city? 

Mr. Lennon. Around llMiri. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat union installed tlie work in tlie Imlldlng? 

Mr. Lennon. The sheet-metal workers. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did tliey continue to Install tliat work in buildings 
In New York City? 

Mr. Lennon. From 190.5 until tlie latter part of 1909. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlten wlio Installed it? 

Mr. I,e NNON. Well, Mr. Rapp put carpenters on a job on the west side, and 
the emplovers' association took ills side of it, and from that on, with the 
exception of one large Job on (he west side, tliree years ago last August, the 
carpenters have done the largest majority of tlie work. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlie matter was submitted to Judge Oaynor, wasn’t It, and 
he decided in favor of the carpenters? 

Mr. Lennon. Well, I have the minutes of those proceedings, the complaint, 
and what was tried, and the motions that were submitted to Judge Oaynor. 
Mr. Thompson. Have you got his decision on it? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you be willing to give those to the commission? 

Mr. Lennon. lAiter on 1 may. There may be some points I might need. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean to-day. Would you let us have that? 

(No resisinsc.) 

Mr. THOMpasB. You may state In your own way what were the reasons upon 
which he gave that work to the carpenters? 
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Mr. Lennon. Thi^t I could not say. By reading his decision and reading 
he case that was presented before him he had no right to give such a decision, 
tnd I want to say In addition to that that In regards to Mr. Norman’s state- 
iient to-day that the general plan of arbitration In New York never accepted 
udge Gaynor’s decision as their decision. I have that here on the record. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you differ from him when he stated that .fudge Gny- 
lor’s decision was accepted since the termination of the arbitration plan us 

part of the common law? 

Mr. Lennon. He state<l that the employers’ association made it ns a de- 
Islon, but the general arbitration from which it started never did acknowledge 
t ns a decision. 

Mr. Thompson. Of cour.se, before the introduction of metal trim as part of 
he Interior work in a building woo<l was used, was it not? 

Mr. IjEnnon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And this wood was always p\it np by a carpenter? 

Mr. Lennon. I believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. L'lion the introtluctlon of metal Instead of wood wherever 
hat was suhstitutfsl, If that was given to the sheet-metal workers’ union It 
i'ould take that work away from the CKri)entpr.s, would It not ? 

Mr. Lennon. In all other cases where It was changed from wood to sheet- 
aetal work the sheet-metal workers did the work. All that was original work, 
ioodwork, and whenever It was ^•lmnged the sheet-metal workers got It. 

Mr. Thompson. The reason for the dispute over the Installation of metal 
rlni grows out of this evolution of the Industry, does It not? 

Mr. Lennon. The carpenters nev(>r disputed the sheet-metal workers right 
0 do this work until a member of the employers’ association put them to 
rork on it. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Is that true in other parts of the United States? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Put who to work? 

Mr. Lennon. What? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Put who to work? 

Mr. Lennon. Put the carpenlers to work. We had done it, and wherever 
rood had been changed to sheet metal in New York, wherever the cariieuters 
one the work w'e had them knocked off and we put o>ir own men on it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was that true of other parts of the UnltiKl States? 

Mr. Lenno.n. As far as I know'. In accordance with the decisions that had 
pen passed throughout the United States our men had to know that. In fact, 

believe they are doing portions of It yet—mostly all parts. 

Chairman Wai-sh. 'riie decision of this matter, I understand, was made by 
he American Feileration of Labor at its Tampa convention? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the decision was In favor of j'our organization? 

Mr. Lennon. Our international; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That was the building trades department at 
'ampa? 

Mr. Lennon. The building department of the American Federation of Labor. 

Commissioner fi’CoNNELL. Ui«)n what basis or grounds did they make the 
leclslon, if you know? 

Mr. Lennon. Because a majority of the trades decided that the sheet-metal 
corkers should do It Instead of the carpenters. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know why they decided that was sheet-metal workers’ 
rork? What were the reasons that made them so decide? 

Mr. Lennon. Why, that is the way it lookeil to me, that the sheet-metal 
workers were more competent than the other trades. If there was any altern- 
ion or change to be made In the material. In almost all eases It takes a sheet- 
jetal worker to make such a change. 

Mr. Thompson. Why, If you know, do employers prefer cari>enters to do 
hat work? «. 

Mr. Lennon. Why? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lennon. Because they can manufacture cheaper. 

Mr. Thompson. Why? 

Mr. Lennon. Because their shops are on the open-shop plan and they are not 
■aylng full wages for their material. 

Mr. Thompson. Are not most of the carpenter shops and mills organized? 

Mr, Lennon. Not all of them. Some shops I know of here In the territory 
vhlch I cover are nonunion shops—especially £rlm. 
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Mr. Thompson. Yon mean the metal trim Is nonunion made? 

Mr. Lennon, In New York City. 

Mr. Thompson. And that Is the reason, In your opinion, the employers prefer 
carpenters? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes. And so out In Chicago, the employers there are paying 
the prevailing rate of wages and the manufacturers both. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, the sheet-metal workers w'ould refuse to handle non¬ 
union made sheet-metal work, would they not? 

Mr. IjiNNON. Why, no. It is customary In all ca.ses that sheet-metal work 
as a structural lntro<luctlon for construction is handled by metal workers. 

Mr. Thompson. Therefore, your members refuse to handle and erect non¬ 
union made stuff? 

Mr. I.ennon. Well, I have not known where we have refused to handle stuff 
of that kind. It»was customary and we tried to have working conditions whlcli 
existed here between the employers and the rest of them lo exist- 

Mr. Thompson. Well, assuming some nonunion sheet-metal trim was made, 
either In New York hy nonunion workers, or shipis'd into New York, but being 
made In nonunion shops, would your niemhers install that? 

Mr. Lennon. Provided he had unionize<l his shop. 

Mr. Thompson. Suppose he had not unionlze<l his shop? 

Mr. I.ENNON. Well, sometimes they put It up; and more times we give them 
a fight on It. We haven’t the iKiwer at all times. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, isu’t It true that the carpenters will erect nonunion 
material of that kind? 

Mr. Lennon. Well, they are doing It. 

Jlr. Thompson. They are doing it. Do you know whether that fact has any 
weight with the employers In iireferrlng carpenters lo erect the work rather 
than the sheet-metnl workers? 

Mr. I.ennon. Well, that I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. How many members in your trade have you in the city of 
New Y’ork, If yon know? 

Mr. Lennon. How many members? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lennon. That Is difflonlt to say. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, In New York City ? 

Mr. Lennon. Two thousnmi three hundred or two thousand five hundre<l. 

Mr. Thompson. How many men are there working at that trade in this city. 
If you know, which would Include the nonunion workers, if there are any? 

Mr. Lennon. Working at nonunion work? 

Mr. Thompson. No; I mean how many metal workers nre there altogether in 
New York City? 

Mr. Lennon. That I could not give you an Idea on. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there many nonunion slieet-inetal workers? 

Mr. Lennon. Not in the building line. 

Mr. Thompson. That you know of? 

Mr. Lennon. Not In the hulkling line. 

Mr. Thompson. In other worils, you are pretty well organized In that line? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Have you any traile agreements—your organization—and If 
so, with whom? 

Mr. Lennon. Well, we hnve had trouble going on two years last October, and 
the employers had an agreement prlnte<l and submitted It to one of the—that 
is, the new organization that was formed against us—and the employers In- 
slsterl that we live up to that. There la part of our memlrersblp at the present 
time does not believe In that agreement and don’t want It, nor don’t intend to 
live up to It 

Mr. Thompson. You say a dual organization was formed? 

Mr. LENtjON. We were locked out; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the dual organization In existence to-day? 

Mr. Lennon. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When was the lockout terminated, and ui«m what condition? 

Mr. Lennon. The hakout came in 1911—la November, 1911, and hostilities 
censed In August, 1913. 

Mr. Thompson. How did they cease? 

Mr. Lennon. By both organizations coming together again—that Is, the new 
organization imd the old. 

Mr. Thompson. And was there any agreement then made with the employers? 
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Mr. I.ENNON. Not by this organization: not by the new organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, dW the new combined organization accept the condition 
which the employers had retiuested two years before that? 

Mr. Lennon. Well, that question Is unsettled at the present time. As I told 
you, some of the members do not want to live up to that agreement. That la, 
they claim It was an unjust agreement that was made by one party and not 
by two; and it takes two to make an agreement. There Is no signature from 
the labor side to that agreement 

Mr. Thompson. In oUier words, If I may state it In other words, when the 
employers formed this dual union and made an agreement with them, they 
forced the old organization to accept tho.se couditions whether they liked them 
or not? 

Mr. Lenno.n. They tried to do it; ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, so far, tliey have? 

Mr. Lennon. Well, yes, they have done It to a certain extent. 

Mr. Thompson. When you have made trade agreements with parties, how are 
they negotiated and arrangetl for? 

Mr. Lennon. Ity a joint committee from the labor side and the employers' 
side. 

Mr. Thompson. By the result of conferences? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In the case of <lisagr(a‘im‘nt. where any had arisen, were they 
submitted to arbitration, or simply fought out? 

Mr. Lennon. Well. ,\ou krep negotiating for a certain time. If you can, to 
see—we never suhmitttsJ an agreement to arbitration yet. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Never n.sed that method? 

Mr. Lennon. N'o; most times we settled It by negotiations, and one time we 
had pending a strike of 13 days. 

Mr. ThomPiSon. What was the working condition in your trade with refer¬ 
ence to the length of hours and the wages? 

Mr. Lennon. Eight hours a day, 11 hours a week, and at the rate of $5 a 
day. 

Mr. Thompson. In a normal year, about how much of the year would a mem¬ 
ber be sn,u>o.sisl to work? 

Mr. I.EKNON. Well, with sheet-metal workers, some members work steadily 
the year around. 

Mr. Thompson. About what proportion would work steadily the year around? 

Mr. Lennon. Atsnit .bO per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. How steadily would the other 50 per cent work? 

Mr. Lenon. Well, some work 6 months, 8 months, 10 months, and so on 

Mr. Thompson. Has your mdon got a benefit system in case of sickness, ac¬ 
cident, men out of work, and death? 

Mr. Lennon. They have a dealli benefit of $500—$100 from our liiterimtlonal 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any benefit In th(‘ case of sickness? 

Mr. Lenno.n. W'ell. no; lint it Is customary for us to loan money to a member 
In need, and In worthy cases they make donations to such memtiers. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the money that comes from the death benefit come out 
of the original dues or is it an additional assessment? 

Mr. Lennon. An additional assessment. 

Mr. Thompson. Has a member a right to the general benefit projiosltlon or 
not, as he pleases? 

Mr. LennOn. All the members are subject to the general benefit assessment. 

Mr. Thompson. What examinations do you have In your trade for the admis¬ 
sion of members? 

Mr. Lennon. Well, the regular examination board. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a regular lahl-out scheme of examination? 

Mr, Lennon. No, sir; there are different branches In all sheet-metal Industry, 
and whatever branch you apply to, the members working In that line examine 
them. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the purpose in the examination? 

Mr. Lennon. To find out whether he is a sheet-metal worker or not. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that examination ever used by your union to create a 
monopoly In that trade among your members? 

Mr. Lennon. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the Initiation fee that you charge? 

Mr. Lennon. At the rate of 100 hours’ work. 

Mr. Thompson. What would that be? 
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Mr. Lennon. About $02.50. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you ever raise tlie Initiation feet in the case of any indi¬ 
vidual? 

Mr. Lennon. No, sir; that is the initiation fee. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the policy of your organization with regard to the 
admission of aliens and negroes- 

Mr. Lennon. How is tliat? 

Mr. Thompson. Of aliens or foreigners and negroes? 

Mr. Lennon. Tiie only objection we liave to aliens is that tliey are suppo.sed 
to make application for their first papers, and if lie makes that we have no 
objection whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a copy of your by-laws and constitution here? 

Mr. Lennon. No, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Have you a printed constitution? 

Mr. Lennon. We are working on one at tlie present time for the new organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Thompson. In your bj-laws passed, have you provided for a system of 
upprentlceslilp and helpers? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thoiiipson. Will tliat suliji'ct lie covered liy your new constitution and 
by-laws? 

Mr. Lennon. I believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. And would you have any olijection to sending a copy of the 
new constitution and by-laws to tills comintssion wlien it is finlslied? 

Mr. Lennon. I do not lielleve tliat tliere will be any objection to it. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you do it? 

Mr. I.ENNON. I will do Illy utmost to have a copy furnished. 

Mr. Thompson. Will the moiiiliers of your organization work for contractors 
wlio are not menitiers of tlie contracting association? 

Mr. Lennon. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You have in your contract, or at least referring to your past 
contact, was there anytliliig in your jiast contract whicli forbid your members 
working for whom.soever ttiey pleased? 

Mr. Lennon. Well, it was suiiposed to lie aiibiiiltted to a trade lioard, but I 
don’t believe we ever snlmiltted anytlilng like that. We always furnished men 
anyway to anyone wlio is eonfornilng to tlie working condition. 

Mr. Thompson. Never liiid any trouble over tliat? 

Mr. I.ENNON. On one or two oeeasions tlie employers liad refused to take 
(he matter up with us, Init tliere was no decided action. 

Mr. ThompvSon. Was tliere any arrangement between your organization and 
any employer or associiiiion of employers in tills city liy wldcli you seek to give 
to the local employers tlie monopoly of tlie trade in tills city? 

Mr. Lennon. No, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Will your members install nnlon-made material that has 
been manufactiirisl elsewhere wltlilii tliis city? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir; if it confornis to tlie same rules ns we have here—that 
is, if, under the same working conditions, the same hours and wages. 

Mr. Thompson. Has tliere been in any case tliat you know of where the 
members of your organization liave refused to Install sheet-metal work in this 
city where it was made under union conditions by union men—the same union 
conditions that you have here? 

Mr. T.ennon. Not if it was made under tlie New York conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. Docs your organization insist tliat not only shall tlie work 
lie made by union men under New York union conditions, but also that it shall 
be manufactured in this city? 

Mr. LENftON. No, sir; the organization that I represent does not insist on 
that. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. For instance, to put it another way, if an outside manufac¬ 
turer, say a ilian In Plttsliurgii—a manufacturer of sheet-metal work, employ¬ 
ing only members of your International organization and iiaylng them the same 
wages and giving them the same hours and working conditions as those that 
exist in New York City, your members would then install that here without 
objection? 

Mr. I.ENNon,Yes, sir: I lielleve tliey would. There Is a case of that kind, 
but not in my district; another delegate’s district. 
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Mr. Thompson. You say you believe they wouhU 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Why don’t you know they would? 

Mr. Lennon. Well, I can only give niy opinion for the organization. I don’t 
Itnow what the organization- 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, the practice of your organization Is not such as 
to lead you to he sure about it? 

Mr. Lennon. Well, to the best of my belief. If the nmtorlnl was manufactured 
under conditions In accordance with our international law, we would erect it. 
It would be n violation of our International comstltutlon if we would not do so. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any limitations rtxiulretl by your union, either in 
print or understood among the members, uiKin tlie ouljiut of a worker? 

Mr. Lennon. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, that la .all, if you ideaae. 

Chairman WAtsii. Does atiy one of the commi.s.sion de.sire (!i ask any qnes- 
ions? 

Commissioner Lennon. I wish to ask him a question or two. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. Lennon will Inquire. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Lennon, have you lieard or have you any knowl- 
-‘dge of alleged graft among tlie representatives of your union and tlie liusiness 
igents In this city? 

Mr. I.ENNON. Weil, it is a eustmnnry word, but I think it i.s pa.ssed around 
IS a Jest, more so than nnylhing else. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have oltserved nothing of that kind In your 
jwn experience? 

Mr. I.ENNON. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Eltlier as to j ourself or as to otlier business agents? 

Mr. Lennon. No, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. I tlilnk that Is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Ballard. Yes. Mr. lAsinon, wlien Mr. Ttiompson nslo'd you 
f there would he any reason why malerlal mamifnelnred In I’ltLshnrgh under 
anion conditions and wages eonld not he used in New York l)y your union, 
t'ou said or stated tlint iiroliidily yonr union would, but nnoflicr disirl.-tt migbt 
lot use it. Did I understand tliat correctly? 

Mr. Lennon. Another district? 

Commissioner Bali.ard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. No; I am In only one district here in New Y'ork, htit the same 
"ules apply everywhere in New York. 

Commissioner BAi,i.ARn. Do you know, ns a matter of fact, that tliroughout 
he entire New Y^ork City district that material made in union plants elsewlierc 
would be put up by your union? 

Mr. I.ENNON. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. And you know of no cases where they have refused 
;o do it? 

Mr. Lennon. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Mr. Lennon, In eonneethm witii the orgnnlzalion 
)f that dual union—you were formerly members of tlie arbitration plan? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The old organization? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, And becanse you refused to accept the decision of 
he employers’ association In the arbitration agreed upon by the mayor yon were 
inseated or suspended from the arbitration plan? 

Mr. Lennon. I did not get that quite right. 

Commissioner Baliard. How did you get out of the arbitration? 

Mr. Lennon. Well, we got out at the time when It broke up on account of the 
(team fitters’ trouble. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did the decision of Judge Gnynor have anything to 
io with it? 

Mr. Lennon. No, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. How did the employers come to organize the unions 
n opposition to the plan of arbitration? 

Mr. Lennon. It wasn’t In existence at the time the dual organization was 
'ormed. The employers lockeil us out on account of our going on a strike on 
:he metal work on the Bankers’ Trust Building, and they formed a dual union 
igainst ua 
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Commissioner Ballard. They wanted to force you to agree to the carpenters 
erecting the metal work? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir, 

Commissioner Ballard. Becau.se you refused to do that they orgaDl7.ed the 
dual organization? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Which dual union has since become the one union In 
the building trades, has It not? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. In your trade? 

Mr. IJINNON. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. And you are now mergetl or amalgamated Into that 
union? 

Mr. Lennon. Y'cs, sir, 

Ohalrnian Walsh. How did the merger come about, briefly? Did you take 
this entire union Into your organization? 

Mr. Lennon. Well, no. Both organizations amalgamated, and the members 
that broke away from us paid up their back indebtedness or any moneys that 
they owed us anil paid into the new organization. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you, Mr. Lennon. 

Call yonr next witne.ss, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thomi’Son. I find that In the making of this program we had counted on 
Mr. Ollhreth being here, and I tmderstand he has gone away—sailetl for 
Europe—and we have now reached the end of the wltne.ssea who have been 
subpoenaed for to-day. As I suggested to you during the day, Mr. Chairman, 
there ks a qtiestlon of the painters here, who wanted to be heard; and, unfor¬ 
tunately, when we came back after the noon recess they were not In the room, 
but I .see some of them here. 

Chairman W.alhh. Unless they are ready to te.stlfy- 

Mr. Thompson. They are not quite ready. 

Chairman Walsh. 'J’he commls.slon will then stand adjourntsl until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning, in the reception room off the mayor’s office. 

(Thereupon, at 3 o’clock and 5 minutes p, m. of Tuesday, May 26, 1914, an 
adjournment was taken until Wednesday morning. May 27, 1914, at 10 o’clock 


New York City, Ifflj/ 27, /9/J —10 a. m. 

Present; Chairman W’alsh, Commissioners O’Connell, lA-nnon, Harrlman, Bal¬ 
lard, and Ggrretson. 

Chairman Walsh. Call your flr.st witness, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Taggart, will you now please take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN T. TAOOART. 

Mr. Thompson. Cdve us your name, address, and business, Mr. Taggart. 

Mr. Tac.oaut. .Tolin T. Taggart; address, 3020 Highland Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, N. T.; busine.ss, metallic lather. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you an officer In that organization? 

Mr. Tac.oart. Yes. sir; I am one of the business agents. 

Mr. Tiioitp.soN. What la the bu.slnea.s name of your organization? 

Mr. Taggart. Metallic I.athers of New York City and vicinity, Local 46 of 
the W(km 1, Wire, and Metal Lathers' International Union. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the International union organized fairly well over 
the country? 

Mr. Taggart. I believe they have got something over 200 locals. 

Mr. Thompson. In most of the large cities? 

Mr. Tagoart. In all the large cities. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Do you hold any other offices in connection with the business 
agents of New York City? 

Mr. Taogast. Well, I am president of the Manhattan Board of Business 
Agents, and president of the executive council of the Building Trades of 
Greater New York and lamg Island. 

Mr. Thompson. Are those two distinctive Ixalles? 

Mr. Taooast. They are two distinctive bodies; but they are under tlie Juris¬ 
diction of the executive council; that Is, the Manhattan board is. 

Mr. Thompson. What la the form of the Manhattan board and how is It 
composed j y«o are Its members? 
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Mr. Tamabt. The Manhattan board la composed of, I beJleve, 32 different 
organizations all In the bnllding line. 

Mr. Thompson. How many delegates do they have to that board? 

Mr. Taooabt. I believe about 62. Walt a moment—I will tell exactly. 

(Witness here hands a pamphlet to Mr. Thompson.) 

Mr. Thompson. Does this book which I hove here In my hand, called the 
Executive Council United Boards of Business Agents of Greater New York 
and Ijong Island Building Trades, contain the organization—the constitution 
and by-laws of this Manhattan board? 

Mr. Taooabt. No; that Is not the constitution. That contains the names of 
all the business agents and their addi’csscs and the organization that they 
represent within Greater New York. 

Mr. Thompson. In Greater New York? 

Mr. Taooabt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is the executive council? 

Mr. Taooabt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TitoupsoN. 1 believe you stated- 

Mr. Taooabt (Interrupting). Here is the constitution of the executive council. 

Mr. Phompson. I will ask that these books be marked, the list of members of 
the executive council ns “Taggart Exhibit 1” and the constitution Is “Taggart 
Exhibit 2." 

(Taggart Exhibit No. 1, booklet entitled “ Executive Council of the United 
I'oards of Busln<“ss Agents of (ireater New York and Ismg Island Building 
Trades,” issued March, 101-1. and Taggart Exhibit No. 2, bixiklet entitled “Con¬ 
stitution, Executive Council, United Boards of Business Agents,” Issued October, 
1012, were .submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Now, this exi-cutive council has Jurisdiction over the Man¬ 
hattan board, has It. 

Mr. TAdoART. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. What is the Manhattan board and how many representatives 
has it? 

Air. Taooabt. Ahont (12, 1 believe. 

Air. Thompson. The same as the executive council? 

Mr. Taooabt. AVell, I might explain that. There are five horongh hoards, the 
Bronx, Atanhattan, ()tioens, Richmond, and Brooklyn. There Is one delegate 
from cai li organization which composes the executive council—one member of 
each Industry comix)sos tbe executive council. Take tbe carpenters, for lu- 
staiioe, in tbe Alanlmttnn board of delegates, they have got about seven repre- 
sermflves. In Queens they bave got about tbroe; in Richmond two; Bronx 
three, and the same way with the other organizations. Now, I don’t attend 
any of the meetings of (Jueens, Brooklyn, or Richmond. One of the other two 
delegates does that—of tbe metallic lathers. 

Mr. TnoxrPsoN. That Is to say, so far as the Manhattan hoard Is concerneil, 
they are composed bow? 

Mr. Taooabt. Each Industry has got one delegate to the council. 

Mr. Thomp-son. AYhat work does the Alanliattan board do and what work 
does the executive council do? 

Mr. Taooabt. The Alanhattan board takes up all grievances for the Borough 
ct Manhattan, such as nonunion men on a job, or Jurisdiction between trades on 
a Job; and the coum-ll—If tbe trade is not satisfied with the decision of tho 
board. It has got a right of appeal to the council If it seas tit. 

Mr. Thomp.son. So, so far ns any matters brought up before tbe Manhattan 
board are concerned, the council Is an appellate body? 

Mr. Taooabt. Yes. 

Jlr. Thompson. What other functions does the council exercise? 

Sir. Taooabt. The conncll does not exercise any other functions outside of 
that. 

Mr. Thompson. Just acts- 

Sir. Taooabt (Interrupting). Just acts practically ns an arbitrator over tlie 
boards. 

Sir. Thompson. Is there an organization known as tbe cement league In New 
York City? 

Mr. Taooabt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Has that got a constltnfion and by-laws? 

Sir. Taooabt. It has. 

Sir. Thompson. Have you got those with you? 

Mr. Taqoabt. No, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson, Are yon a member of that organization? 

Mr. Taguart. Yes sir; I represent the lathers on that board. 

Mr. Thompson. How many members does that board have? 

Mr. Taggart. That board consists of 10—5 employers and 5 delegates from the 
trades. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the trades which are- 

Mr. Taggart (Interrupting). The Brotherhood of Carpenters, the hoisting 
association of portable engineers, the cement masons, the cement workers, and 
the metallic lathers. 

Mr. Thompson. Who do the live representatives of the employers repre.sent, 
what trades? 

Mr. Taggart. They represent the masters’ league of cement workers. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, the master carpenters, for Instance? 

Mr. Taggart. No, sir; th(>y represent the masters’ league of cement workers. 

Mr. Thompson. 'What business ordinarily do the members of the masters’ 
league of cement workers do? 

Mr. Taggart. Cement work. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Well, what kind would that be? 

itr. Taggart. Well, that Is reinforced concreU'—the entire building—cements, 
sidewalks, cellars, anything in the cement line. 

Mr. Thompson, 'i'he carpenters would he used in that work for the forms? 

Mr. I'aooart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiroMPKON. And other carpenter work? 

Mr. Taggart. And other c.irpenfer work. 

klr. Thomi>son. And would the portable engineers be a party In tbnf work? 

Mr. Taggart. Hoisting concrete. 

Mr. Thompson. And yonr body Is a party because It makes the laths? 

Mr. Taggart. In putting In the reinforced work and the wire—reinforced 
steel. Iron, or wire. 

Mr. 'Thompson. The structural-iron workers arc not a member of that 
longue? 

Mr. Taggart. N’o, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. (Ivor what territory has the cement league Jurisdiction? 

Mr. Taooart. 'They are .s\ipposed to have jurisdiction over 2.5 miles of the 
City Hall, of New York. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, you have already stated that the carpenters wldch are 
In this cement league are part of the International Brotherhood of Carpenters? 

Mr. Taggart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. And that is true of the other trades you named? 

Mr. Taooart. The <‘!iriH'nters, cement workers, cement masons, hoisting engi¬ 
neers, and lathers; they con.stitute that body. 

Mr. THO.MPRON. The carpenbu's, you say, lane seven members on the Man¬ 
hattan board? 

Mr. Taggart. To Ihe Manhaltan, 

Mr. Thompson. How many portable engineers have you got? 

Mr. Taggart. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson, How many cement masons go to the Manhattan board? 

Mr. T.aooart. Two, I b(>lleve. They may have three, hut I know of two. 

Mr, Thompson. How many have the cement workers? 

Mr. Taooart. Tliree. 

Mr. Thompson. And how many do you have? 

Mr. Taggart. Two. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the usual attendance at a meeting of the Manhat¬ 
tan board, and how many generally are there? 

Mr. Taggart. Wliy, I bedieve Ibey average about 3,5 or 10 delegutoR. At s[>c- 
cial meetings you can got Hie wliole of them tliere. 

Mr. Thompson. But I am tallilng about the average. 

Mr. Taggart, Yea; tlie average is almut 35. 

Mr. Thompson. Has there been a jurisdlotlonal dispute between you organ¬ 
ization and tlie structural-iron workers with reference to the setting of the 
Iron rolls in connection with reinforced concrete work? 

Mr. 'Taooart. There has been; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When did that begin? 

Mr. Taggart. After the Tampa convention, bnllding-trades department. 

Mr. Thompson. Let’s see, what year was that In? 

Mr. Taooart. I think that was four years ago. or five: 1 am not certain. 

<• 
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Mr. Thompsoj!. What was done at the Tampa convention with reference to 
that subject? 

Mr. Txooabt. The buUdlnR-trades department took up the question between 
the bridge and structural-iron workers and the Wootl, Wire, and Metal Lathers’ 
International Union, and, as I understand It, It was referred to a committee, 
and the committee reported back that the work In dispute was In possession 
of the Ironworkers, and the convention voted so—not unanlmousl.v—but the 
niiijorlty voted to uphold the report of the committee. 

Mr. Thompson. Who at that time was doing that work In New York? 

Mr. Taooaet. The metallic lathers. No one else ever done It. 

Mr. Thompson. For how many years had you bwm doing that work In New 
York? 

Mr. Taogast. About 1.5 years. 

Mr. Thompson. About l.> yeurs? 

Mr. Taqoakt. Yea, sir. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Did your organization carry out the decision of the Tampa 
convention? 

Mr. Taooart. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Iu New York you did not? 

Mr. Taooakt. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How Is It done —carrhsl it out elsewhere? 

Mr. Taooakt. Not to iny knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any other part of the United States where your 
international orgunlzallou sets steel rod.s and cement work? 

Sir. Tagoakt. I lielleve there Is, but I wouhl not llk(' to state It becau.se I 
Iiave no facts. That Is, I did not personally see It myself. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other cities where you believo that they do set 
the work? 

Mr. Taooakt. Yes. sir. 

Jlr. Thompson. IVhut are they? 

Mr. Taggart. No. 5 of Detroit Is suppo.sed to have set It. 

Mr. Thompson. What other cities? 

Mr. T.cooakt. No. 72 In lloston Is supposed to havi' set the work. f?t. Louis, I 
believe. Is supposed to set the work. Now, remember, this Is only hearsay; I 
haven’t got any proof of It, 

Mr, Thompson. 1 understand, Mr. Taggart, that jou have gone to each of 
those cities and personally examined the work? 

Mr. Taogaut, Yes, sir. I am not a national oltieer. 

Mr. Thompson. I am asking for your belief ami from your common knowl¬ 
edge on that subject. 

Mr. Taooaet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompso.n, And you think that In the cities of Detroit, Boston, St. Louis, 
as well as in New York, your organization Is setting this work? 

Mr. Taooakt. 1 believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the structural-iron workers bring up the question In 
New York City after the Tampa convention? 

Mr. Taooakt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to u ho should do this work? 

Mr. T.crmART. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where was It brought up? 

Mr. Taooakt. On the Polo Grounds. 

Mr. Thompson. On the Polo Grounds? 

Mr. Taggart. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When and how? 

Mr. Taooakt. AVhen they were erecting the stadium at the Polo Grounds It 
came up In the board of delegates there. At that time we were members of 
the building trades department; that Is, they had a department In here at the 
time. 

Mr. Thompson. What year was that, at the Polo Grounds? 

Mr. Taooakt. Three years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. 1910? 

Mr. Taooakt. 1910. 

Mr. Thompson. Go ahead, Mr. Taggart. 

Mr Taooakt. And the proposition was brought up on the floor of business 
agents and the board of delegates decided that the work was In the posrosslon 
of the metallic lathers’ union. They always supported the metallic lathers 
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to maintain that, and the results were that tlie hoisting ensdneers and cement 
workers withdrew their men on the Polo Grounds until the metaHlc lathers 
were put on the work. 

Mr. Thompson. How many delegates were there at that board of business 
agents? 

Mr. Tagqabt. I can not remember. I can get the record, but I don't re¬ 
member exactly. I believe something like 70. 

Mr. Thompson. Were they present at that time? 

Mr. Taqoaet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of the membership was represented at that 
meeting by the organization that now compose the cement league? 

Mr. Taqoakt. I believe they were all there. 

Mr. Thompson. How many delegates did they have at that time. If you know? 

Mr. Taggakt. Just about the same amount of delegates. The carpenters may 
have had two or three. I believe Ihey had only four delegates on at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. Uow many delegates were structural-iron workers at that 
convention ? 

Mr. Tagoaet. Two. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course It is natural that the International union of the.se 
various five organizations would support I he contentions of their men doing 
cement work, and they did do that, did they not? 

Mr. Taggaet. I believe so. I do not say the national organization does It. 
The local organization does. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. The local organization does? 

Mr. Taggaet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. What Is the relationship hotween the local oganlzatlon or 
labor unions here and the International, If you know? 

Mr. Taggaet. I think everything Is peace between us ami om national organi¬ 
zation, so far as I know, a’hoy receive tlie per capita tux every month. 

Mr. Thompson. You know they get that? 

Mr. Taggart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ujion what ground.s did this meeting you spoke of, which 
was held in New York and adjudicated that work in your favor, or gave you 
Jurisdiction over it—on what grounds did they make their finding; that you 
were in possession of the work? 

Mr Taggaet. That we were in iH)SSe.sslon of the work since its Inception, and 
at that time we had an agreement, which we have to-day, covering the work 
from the employers. 

Mr Thompson. What employers? 

Mr. Taggaet. Ma.ster cement league, master league of cement workers and 
all indeiiendent employers. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any agreement with the larger employers' associa¬ 
tion in that respect? 

Mr. Taggaet. The agreement with Ihe master league of cement workers and 
our organization or wood, wire, and Iron lathers and our association covers 
every member of the employers' association. 

Mr. Thompson. 15y Ihe mere fact that you have that original contract? 

Mr. Taggaet. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Prior to the smaller body? 

Mr. Taggaet. They are a part of the employers' association, the same as we 
are a part of the delegates. 

Mr. Thompson. I understaml, Init by reason of the fact that you have that 
contract with the cement league of employers the larger bo<ly stands for that 
contract? 

Mr. Taggaet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the ground or reason upon which the Tampa con¬ 
vention of the building trades of the American Federation of Labor awarded 
that work to the ironworkers, if you know? 

Mr, Taggaet. Well, I couldn't truthfully answer. I did not attend the con¬ 
vention, and I don't know. 

Mr. 'Thompson. At the present time, then, there are two decisions In regard 
to your work—one made by tlio New York people upon which you operate and 
another made by the building trades department of the American Federation of 
Labor, which Is supposed to operate here and all over the country. 

Mr. Taggaet. That is right. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the conflict of those two decisions led to any trouble In 
thlo city? I, 
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Mr. Taooabt. Not outside of the Polo Grounds. 

Mr. Thompson. Has any trouble arisen over the Tampa decision elsewhere? 

Mr. Tagoabt. Yes, sir; trouble raised in Jersey—Newark, Jersey City, and 
the Oranges. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Taggart, are all of the unions in the bulidlng trades 
members of the United Board of Business Agents? 

Mr. TAGGAaT. No, sir. 

ilr. Thompson. What unions are not? 

Mr. Taooabt. The bricklayers are not In there; the bricklayers, masons, and 
plasterers, their International union nor their local. Is not represented. The 
granite cutters are not In there; the free stone Is not In there; what Is known 
as the soft-stone cutter Is not In there; the plasterer Is not In there. 

Mr. Thompson. Any other unions? 

Jlr. Taggart. None that I can recall. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the reasons, If you know, why those organizations 
do not belong to the association of building agents? 

Mr. Taggart. Well, the bricklayers’ have never been, with the exception of 
about a year. In my cxtstrlence. They have been In the board of delegates a 
year; that Is, along 12 years ago, but the pla.sterers were suspended from the 
board of delegates for not living up to a decision handed down by the board In 
favor of the cement workers. 

Mr. Thompson. So fur as the bricklayers are concerned, their nonjoining Is 
purely voluntary. Is it not? 

Mr. Taou\rt. I believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. There is nothing In .\our by-laws or constitution, or the 
attitude of your organization, to prevent them joining. Is there? 

Mr. Taggart. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. How about the plumbers? 

Mr. Taggart. The plumbers are not ill there at the pre.sont time, but we have 
worked In harmony with the plumbers continually right along. I believe they 
withdrew their own organization because of some trouble willi the steam fitters. 
Tlie steam fitters sat In the board of delegates for years, and there was no 
trouble, and there was a decision handed down that took the plumbers out of 
the board. That was one of the Tampa decisions, too. 

Mr. '1 itoMPsoN. .\iid the iiUimbers In following the Tampa decision left the 
board? 

Mr. Taggart. I believe that was the cause. 

Mr. Thompson. Nothing so far as your board is concerned. 

Mr. Taggart. I might say that when the council was formed the plumber 
was entitled to go In there, and he was Invited to come there, but they 
could not agree with the delegate that was to go In there. The man that repre¬ 
sents the industry In the council must he the choice of the remainder of the 
business agents In that cruft. The business agents selected the man that 
represents them in the council. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other orgaiilzutions that you can think of 
now that are not members of that council? 

Mr. Taggart. Well, I might slate the dock builder; he is not a meraln'r of 
the council. 

Mr. Thompson. The dock builder? 

Mr. Taooabt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is a special trade? 

Mr. Taggart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Not generally allied to the building trades? 

Mr. Taggart. Well, he Is not affiliutal with the building trades. He works 
on the buildings—he rvorks there just the same as the rock driller—he drives 
the piles and foundations over New York. 

Mr. Thompson. Why is not his organization a member of your council? 

Mr. Taggart. I do not believe he ever made application. 

Mr. Thompson. There Is nothing, so fur as your council Is concerned, that 
would keep him out? 

Mr. Taooabt. Not In my opinion, there Is not 

Mr. Thompson. How are disputes adjusted In the United Board of Business 
Agents? . , „ 

Mr. Taqqabt. The grievance Is foUo%vcd by the business agent who believes 
he has a grievance, and It Is referred to what Is known as the grievance com¬ 
mittee. The grievance committee consists of five members of the board, elected 
at the election, to act as the committee on grievances for the board. No man 
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■whose industry Is supposed to be on one side or the other of the question can 
serve on that board. 

Mr. Thompson. When you have questions that come up in that board like 
the settlement of these disputes, naturally the delegates who are In the cement 
league vote together on any question concerning that particular trade, do they 
not? 

Mr. Taoqabt. That particular trade; yes, sir; but not as a whole. I do not 
think you could get the delegntes who are connected with the cement leagtie 
to vote for some other thing, something for one of the organizations In the 
league that they did not think was right. 

Mr. Thompson. But -(vhere any question comes up with reference to the 
league, I mean the organizations In the league, the league Itself ■would probably 
determine—the unions would—as to what their action would be, would they 
not? 

Mr. Tagoart. I have not known of any ease. 

Mr. Thomi'Son. You have not? 

Mr. TAOdAKT. No, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If any matter wore coming up before the United Board of 
Business Agents which Involved the work of the members of the cement league, 
they would go to tliat meeting. United Board of Business Agents, without any 
understanding or common agreement as to where they were to stand? What 
they were to stand for? 

Mr. TAOiuiir. Tlawe has never been a ease of It that I know of. 

Mr. Thoaipbon. You are pretty svire of that? 

Mr. Taggart. I am pretty sure of that. I have never entered any conferenoe 
of that kind, because I always felt that If It was hoisting material. It belonged 
to the engineers; that if it was cement work It was cement work for the 
cement people; If it was carpenter work it was for the carpenter people; so 
no one would have to see me sit on it. 

Mr. Thompson. What, then, is the purpose for the existence of the cement 
league, so called? 

Mr. Taggart. The purpose is to have all employers pay the rate of wages 
and the conditions throughout the 25-mlle ratings. This master league of 
cement workers’ board. It was formed to have stopped this trouble on the job. 

Mr. Thompson. What trouble? 

Mr. Tadgart. The trouble that ■we have had heretofore. Take, for instance. 
If you were the general contractor, you were going to use your Judgment of 
who you should put on to put in the reinforced concrete work, you are going 
to use your judgment which engineer you would put on there, whether the 
portable engineer or the safety engineer, and you are going to use your judg¬ 
ment whether you are going to put on carjienters there or so-called handy men, 
the same as they use In the subway to-day doing carpenter’s work. 

Mr, Thompson. And also the same thing as to whether the employer wanted 
to use structural Ironworkers In setting their rods? 

Mr. Taguarp. There is not any of them using them. 

Mr. Thompson. But that question would be just the same as the other? 

Mr. Taggart. Correct. 

Mr. Thompson. And on those matters the trade-union members of the cement 
league would have a common understanding, would they not? 

Mr. Taggart. 'They wotdd attend the meeting if any grievance was put in. 
Take a meeting to-day. Due of the members of the employers’ association, 
I believe they have something like 1,100 firms in there, it there Is one of those 
people doing concrete work, the lathing, say, and he has some one on the outside 
of the members of our organization, I will certainly file a complaint against 
him. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming he Is doing cement work, can you file a complaint 
Id the cement league, and they take a certain stand on It? Assuming the other 
workmen are also union men and are part of this United Board of Business 
Agents, and they bring that question up before the council. 

Mr. Taggart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The union members of the cement league would vote together 
on that proposition, would they not? 

Mr. Taogab*. I do not think It would reach the council, because the council 
in the by-laws has already gone on record In the formation of that council, to 
abide by all decisions handed down by the plan of arbitration while It was In 
existence. 
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Mr. Thompson. I do not think you understand what I mean. I evidently 
did not make myself plain. Assuming an employer was desirous of using 
some worker In connection wltli cement work; that the union members did 
not agree with him, tlien the engineers would file a complaint? 

Mr. Taqoabt. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Thompson. That would come up befoi'e the cement league? 

Mr. Taooabt. Before the trnile board. 

Mr. Thompson. Before the trade board? 

Mr. Taocaiit. Yes, air. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the cement league? 

Mr. Taggaet. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The cement league trade board? 

Mr. Taggaet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then that cement board would make Its findings. Suppose 
the cement board made a finding tlial tlie ln)isting engineers, the organization 
timt was allied there, was the one that should be used; assuming for the pur¬ 
poses of the argument that the other engineers are members of the United 
Board of Business Agents? 

Mr. Taggaet. They are. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Assuming they should claim that work; they are not mem¬ 
bers of your Cement league, and they want to he lu'ard on tlmt question of 
jurisdiction. Supposing they brought it up at the United Board of Business 
Agents, the union representative at tliat boanl of business agents who repre¬ 
sented tlio members of the cement league would vote togetlier for the hoisting 
engineers? 

Mr. Taggaet. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That is understood? 

Mr, Taggaet. It Is not understood, hut it Is a fact. .As stated before, I have 
never attende<l one conference. 

Mr. Thompson. But that Is the way It always works out? 

Mr. Taooaet. That Is the way it would go, I believe. 

Mr. TiioiiPSON. A'ou know, don’t you, Mr. Taggart? 

Mr. Taqoaet. \V(‘U, I don’t know. 

Mr, Ti!nMr.soN. Have you ever known a case where It did not work that way? 

Mr. Taggaet. Where the five trades in the coficrete eixl of It? 

Mr. Thompson. Wliere the men that voted together at the cement league 
voted differently at the trade board? 

Mr. Taggart. If it came up before the cement league It would not go to the 
board of delegates, for the reason that the employer wouhl be Instructed to 
employ portable hoisting engineers, and It he was not a member of the em¬ 
ployers’ association the case would never go there. No case gets before the 
trade board that the employer is not a member of there. We do not attempt 
to handle a case for some Independent. No. 

Mr. Thompson. But here Is another engineers’ orguidzatlon, union organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Taggaet. Yes, sir; there are three In the board. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlicy claim that work In the hoard of business agents. How 
would they be heard ou this question of Jurisdiction? 

Mr. Taggaet. It would be referred to the grievance committee. 

Mr. Thompson. Of whal? 

Mr. Taggaet. Of the United Board. The committee would take It and decide 
It; In 99 cases out of 100 It would be decided according to the trade agreement. 

Mr. Thompson. According to the demand of the cement league? 

Mr. Taggaet. No, Sir. The trade agreement. They are all working under 
their agreement. 

Mr. Thompson. Let me follow this out a little more closely. Assuming this 
question of Jurisdiction came up before the cement league. 

Mr. Taggaet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you decided In favor of the hol.stlng engineers. 

Mr. Taggaet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where could the engineers, the other engineers, make their 
claim of Jurisdiction, before what body? 

Mr. Taggaet. I think they could make the claim before the United—I should 
say the Manhattan board of delegates. 

Mr. Thompson. At their Manhattan board of delegates, they would make 
their claim? 

Ur. Taqoabt. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Would the Maulmttau board have jurisdiction of that subject 
matter? 

Mr. Taguaet. The Manhattan board would have Jurisdiction—they would 
accept all complaints and refer them to the committee. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, do they have jurisdiction to hear that complaint? 

Mr. Tagoabt. Yes, sir; they have jurisdiction to hear it. 

Mr. Thompson. Suppose tliut tlie grievance committee of Manhattan, of the 
Manhattan board, or the Manhattan board Itself decided differently from the 
members of the cement league, (lecldcd that the hoisting engineers were not en¬ 
titled to that work, hut that the other engineers were, which decision would 
liave force and effect? 

Mr. Taooart. I see what you are getting at. That could be possible that 
there might be a deci.sion rendered contrar.v, but there has not been up to date. 

Mr. Thompson. There has not been up to date? 

Mr. Taggart. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If there had been, wliich would have jurisdiction? 

Mr. Taggart. That woidd be hard to say. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. It would he hard to .say ? 

Mr. Taggart. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It has not been fouglit out yet? 

Mr. Taggart. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Hut generally at the meeting of the Manliattan board those 
live members of the cement league voted togetlier and have acted together? 

Mr. Taggart. Not always. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean on questions Involving iheir jurisdiction? 

Mr. Taggart. Oil, I suppose so; yes. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Now, Mr. Taggart, referring to your own trade, what number 
of your trade are working in the city of New York? 

Mr. Taggart. At the present time? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, at the present time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tawsabt. About half of tbeni. 

Mr. Thompson. How much of a membersldp have you here? 

Mr. Taggart. Near 600. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any peoiile working la tliat trade in New York 
tliat are not members of your organization? 

Mr. Taog.vrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Aiiotit how many, if you know? 

Mr. Taggart. Well, there mlglit Ite 20 to-day. 

Mr. Thompson. Twenty? 

Mr. Taggart. Yes, sir; about. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is about tlie nsinil number? 

Mr. Taooart. Well, sometimes there are probably 150 working tliat are not 
memliers of our local. 

Mr. Thompson. The tratle agreement you liavo already spoken of? 

Mr. Taggart. YTs, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That you have with the master cement layers? 

Mr. T’aogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'l’noMp.so.N. Wliat are tlie liours per work day and tlie pay imt day in 
yonr trade? 

Mr. Taggart. Wages are $.5 a day for journeymen, minimum $5 tind foremen 
$5,50. Tlie hours are elglit liours a day. Overtime after 5 o’clock till 8 
tlie next morning, liolidays and Sundays. Five and a half days a week. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Hus your union got benefits? 

Mr. Taggart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat are tlii'y arul bow' are tliey paid for? 

Mr. Taooart. Tliere is a benevolent fund in the local organization that pays 
a member $7 a w«>k if he is Inirt on a building. The constitution says 10 
weeks, but I have never known a case where it did not run along till he got 
better. And there is $215 in case of deatli goes to the next of kin~$100 paid 
by the national organization and $11.5 paid by the local organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got an out-of-work benefit, too? 

Mr. Tagoabt. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami no strike benefit? 

Mr. Taogabt. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. No strike benefit? 

Mr. Tagoabt. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is not usual, is it? 
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Mr. Tagoabt. No, sir. We have never had It 

Mr. Thompson. Never had itt 

Mr. Tagoabt. No. sir; and never will, I don’t think. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ever have any strikes here? 

Mr. Tagoabt. Yes, sir. We have had strikes; as many as any of them, I 
believe. 

Mr. Thompson. How do you finance that? 

Mr. Tagoabt. We do not finance It If a man is culled out on a strike it la 
up to him to go and get another job. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you an examination on entrance to your organisation? 
Mr. Taggaet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What does it consist of? 

Mr. Taggaet. Consists of an examining board of seven men. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, if you know, in a generai way, what does tiie oiumina- 
tlon consist of? 

Mr. Taggaet. Tiio reguiar line of work; Just th(' same u.s If you were on a 
building. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tiio purpose of the exandnation? 

Mr. Taggart. To timi out if tiie man is qualified to earn If.'j a day. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami no otiier purpose? 

Mr. Taggaet. No, sir. 

Mr. Thoxipson. Tiiere is no desire to create a monopoiy in trade? 

Mr. Taggaet. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliut is your entrance fee? 

Mr. Taggaet. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that ever raised in case of special applicants? 

Mr. Taggaut. Well, I belliwe if a man was expelled tliere—I don't know If 
It was ever raised. No, sir; it 1ms not been raised that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as you know, it has never Ikhui riii.sed? 

Mr, Taggaet. Tliere is u provision in tiie constitution to raise it, Imt it never 


has lieen rai.sed. 

Mr. Thomiason. Wluit is tiie atlltude of your organization toward the admis¬ 
sion of alien.s and negroes? 

Mr. Taggaet. Tiie ulien.s, tlioy must be American citizens or sliow tlieir llr.st 
. papers. If a man produces ids lirst putEirs tip there he will be given an 
examinauon. 

Mr. Thompson. How about a negro? 

Mr. Taggaet. We have never laid an application, altliough we have four or 
five locals iii Uie South. I think they have never made applii'ation liere at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tliere anything in your by-laws or con.stitiitiou to prevent it? 

Mr. Tauoaet. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In fact, tliere are inember.s in the soulhern organization? 

Mr. Taggaet. I believe one of our local.s here, 308, lias two or three. That 
Is what—I don’t know whether tliey are tliere now or not. 

Mr. Thompson. Down South there are whole locals of tUoiii? 

Mr. Taggaet. Yes, sir; several of tltem. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any rules in reference to npiireiiHces? 

Mr. Taooaet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What are those rules? 

Mr. Tagoabt. Tile apprentice must serve three years. Tlie first year, $1.50 
for the first day he goes to work; $2 for the second, and $3 for the third. The 
employer must pay him from tlie day he puts him to work uii till the time is 
up work or play: that is, in the iron furring and lutlia. Tliere is no appren¬ 
tice for cement at all. The master league of cement workers get no appren¬ 
tice. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the reason for that? 

Mr Tagoabt. I do not think the employer would want him. I don’t think 
he would want to keep him and iiay him three years for some of the work he 


does. , ^ . , 

Mr. Thompson. Does your union accept transfer cards from menihers out¬ 
side of New York? 

Mr. Taggaet. Yes, sir; provided they can pass an examination before tuts 


board. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any siieclal fee charged? 

Mr. Tagoabt. No, sir. . 

Mr. Thoxipson. Is there any objection on your union card to working ror 
employers not members of the cement league in this city? 
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Mr. TACfiABT. 'J’lio ina.Jorit.v of oiiiployers we aro working for to-day aro Inde- 
penden/; do not Mong to organijcaiion. 

Mr. TiioMrsoN. UlgUt lu this city? 

Mr. Taoo.uit, Jtiglit lu this ciiy, right Ml tlH‘ pro.sent day. 

Mr. Tiiomt.son. AHsurning tliat a «‘(‘ineM( work contractor from outside the 
city of Xew York should C(Uiie into the city of .Now York to ercM^t cement work 
and to bring with him ceunuit worker's wlio aro not inombors of auy organiza¬ 
tions that are part of the ceuiont league, would the other union bodies In New 
York strike the job? 

Mr. Taggart. \Vell, I couldn’t tell you, but I would try to have them do It. 

Mr. Thomi'hon. You would try to have them do It? 

Mr. Tagoaut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Has that e\er occurred lau-e? 

Mr. Taggakt. Yes; It occurred over on a job in Knglewood, N. J. 

Mr. TnoMi’soN. Wliat hapiiened there'? 

Mr. TA(ajA»T. Our men was jMd t»> work. 

Mr. Tuomcson. Tho other union struck Hie joh? 

Mr. Taggakt. N(t; I can not say lluit they did. I soon the employer and I 
told him and showed him what Ifie conditions \s(*re here in this locality, and 
he agreiMl to l)ut our nu-u on. 

Mr. Thompson. Is lliore a sorl of an umlerslanding among the various build¬ 
ing lrad<'S unions here, tlial In case that Is done there would be trouble on the 
work ? 

Mr. Taggart. No. sir; every grievance takes <ar*‘ of itself when it is put in. 

Mr. Thompson. I>o you believe tliere would be? 

Mr. Tauoaht. I would try to have it. 

Mr. Thompson. That, is all, Mr. (diairnian. 

(’halrman Waish. Ar(‘ tliere any (pa'sHons? 

(.’ommissloner llAUnxim. ! would lilo' to ask a (|uestion. 

In speaking about your mdon, if you were wmklng on a Job and a nonunion 
man came to go to work on that job, would he be allowed to work? 

Mr. 'rAGGAKT. In some cases they do. 

Commissioner IUilaho. iPit not If you couUl ]ire\(‘nt It? 

Mr. Taggaut. M'oll, the members of tho orgaid/.aliou, if they Mere on tho job, 
lliey would retire and let them have the whole l"h. 

Commissioner ItAi.LARP. You would strike before jou would lot a nonunion 
man work with you? 

Mr. Tagoaut. If we <muldn't get them to join the unhm; yes, sir 

Commissioner IUi.i.ard. Y<*u say you have no strike henetits. If suoh a case 
Bhmild arlK> that a man got on a strike, you say you have no strike benefit, 
what they would hn\e to do would be to get woik cIseMlau'e in some other 
place? Would they then lake any kind of work tliey could get? 

Mr. Taggart. No. sir. 

Commlsshmer Ham.art). M’liat kind of w’ork wouhl they take? 

Mr. Taggaut. Metallic lathing. 

Commissioner Hai.i.ako. Supposing there w’ns no work of that klial? 

Mr. Tackjart. They W'ould liav«‘ to he ldl<*. Wo lane three or four hundred 
walking on the streets to-day, probably that number. 

Commissioner It^i.i.AHi), Tluyv tire not trying to do auy oilier kind of work? 

Mr. Taggart. They have not up to the present day. 

Commissioner Haigako. You mean that your men, when they aro not doing 
anything at their trade they won’t do anything else? 

Mr. Taggart. Tliey have not, because It won’t be possible. They are earrylng 
one earth If they were a member of another union they would go to work at 
that job if they c'ould get a gotnl one. 

Commissioner Ihvi.iAun. Are there no factories or strt^et cars or work of any 
kind that a man could do If lie d(H*s not hold a eard In the organization? 

Mr. Taggaut. 1 believe there is work here in the city, but they do not look 
for It, 

Commissioner Bat-lard. They do nothing else? 

Mr, Taggart. That Is right. That is why they make such a fight against some¬ 
one else getting part of the work. 

Commissioner Bai-lard, In placing this reinforcing In the concrete work, does 
tlie arcldtwt or contractor, or anylXMly have a man there to see that it Is done 
right, and to show the men how’ to do it? 

Mr. Taooabt. In the majority of cases; yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Ballard. If tlioy get to n point where they wanteil some re- 
nforcing done, they couldn’t have anybody there ptit It In, but they must liave 
I union member to do It? 

Mr. Taooaet. They alway.s have a man there; we always have a foreman on 
he job. 

t^mmlssioner Ballard. There is no delay, (lien? 

Mr. T.voqart, No, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. In waiting tor a man to sliow them liow to do it? 

Mr. T,\cgart. No, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Tliat Is all, Jlr. Clialrmnn. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Mr. Taggart, suppose a nonunion man come on to tlie 
oh and he says to tlic boss that he will join tlie union wlien lie gets some money, 
lould you strike him off? 

Mr. Tacg.vut. No, sir; not if he is a practical man. It is not money we are 
ooking for; we are looking for men who can earn .l.o a day. That la where we 
line ditliculty at times wlien we are rushed—in getting men that the employer 
s satisfi<»d with witliout working us into trouhle. 

Coinmisaloner l.LNNON. If men come to this city from toivns with International 
■arda you make no oppo.sltion to tlieir going to work, do you? 

Mr. Tagoart. No, sir. 

Commissioner I.enson. That Is all. 

Sir. Taggart. I would like to make It clear that a memlier of the Internatlonnl 
irganizatlon who has ever beam a rnemlier of our local, wliellior before we went 
nto the international or while we wore out, or at tlie present time, never la jmt 
o n second examination nt all. There la just one examination for a mnn, and 
liat examination Is not closed. .Any employer or man wlio is dls.satisfle<l with 
.oinellilng that he tlilnks Is getting pulled off Is welcome to go up there and 
ook at tlie examliiiitinn. 

Commissioner Lennon. I do want to ask anotlier nuestlon because of other 
■vIdeiKC tliat 1ms come before us. Do you know of any consp'raey—I don't 
mow If tliat word was used in tlie evldenis' liefore, lint soniethlrig was u.S(>d 
Ii.at means tliat—.any eonspiriicv lietMcen tlie niiioiis In tlie cli.v of New York 
iiid a part or all of tlie contractors to piil a fence nroiind New York and let 
lobody else come in and get work or do work? 

Sir. Taci.vrt. The statement is nlisoliilely false. 

tlornmlssloner Lenno.n. You have never soon iiny evidence of nnytlilng of tliiit 
lind? 

Jfr. Taggart. I have never known of a case. Here is one of tlie greatest jolis 
n the city hero was put up iiy an outside concern; tluTo was no IntiTfcreiice; 

mean tlie Express Building down there. Hammersteln lias just linlsliml a 
lieatcr up on Fifty-first Stree' ; Wnnamaker’s store at NIntli .Street. Tliey lire 
ill oiit-of-town contractors. Steward Co., of Chicago, lias come In and taken 
wo or tliree buildings. He has not been Interfered witli. He cun not sliow any 
■onspiraoy. 

Commissioner Lennon. All rigid. 

Mr. Taooart. I want to state that htiilonicid Is iilisoliitcly fiil.se, nnd tlie iiiiin 
vlio made it can not iirove it. 

Chairman W.iLSH. Tliat Is all, Mr. Tiiggiirl Tliiiiik you. 

TESTOTONY OF ME. C. F. MASSEY. 

Mr. Thompson. 'Will you give us your name, address, nnd occupation? 

Mr. Masset. C. F. Massey; 1441 MInford Place; occupation, houaesnilth. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat are you — organizer? 

Mr. Massey. Organizer of the International As.soclnHon of Bridge and Struc- 
ural Iron Workers. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you loaited here in New York? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you Iieen ioi-nted here on tliat work? 

Mr. Massey. One year, practically—11 months. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you been aware of conditions in New York before Hint 
:Ime in your trade? . ^ . 

Mr. Massey. I have been representing the organization us local business agent 
rrevlonsly. 

Mr. Thompson. For how many years? 

Mr. Massey, About three years, off and on. 
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Mr. Thokfson. Are yon acquainted with the jorisdictional disputes between 
your organization and the metal lathers? 

Mr. Massby. Yes, sir; thoroughly. 

Mr. Thompson. Why do the Ironworkers claim the placing of rwls In rein¬ 
forced concrete work? 

Mr. Massky. The Ironworker has always claimed the right to Install steel 
and reinforced concrete, because It was no more and no less than a structure 
In Itself, and the structural Iron organization could never see any difference In 
that than any other part of the structure. 

Mr. Thompson. I)U1 you hear what Mr. Taggart said In reference to the fact 
that his organization had done that work In New York for years previous to 
the Tampa decision? 

Mr. Massey. I did. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that true or not? 

Mr. Massky. In order to get that plain wo would have to go back to the be¬ 
ginning. The Ironworkers—I can recall being a member of the association In 
this town previous to the formation of the wire lathers’ union. The present 
business agent, the union agent of the lathers, Mr. Taggart, was a member of 
our association. 

Mr. Thompson. What was that association then? 

Mr. Massey. Rrldge and structural ironworkers. 

Mr. Thompson. The same organlzidion you have now? 

Mr. Massey. Kxactly. I stated that the present representative of the wire 
lathers was a member of that utdon, and there was considerable dlfhctilty in 
arranging things satl.sfactorily to evcrybotly, ami the result was that we 
awarded, or, rather, gave to the btthers a charter under the jurisdiction of our 
organization. 

Mr. Thompson. As a local? 

Mr. Massky. As a local; subchartcr; yes, air: In the city of New York 
under the Jurisdiction of the local No. 2 of the housesndths and hrldgemen’s 
union. The question of .hirlsdlcllon did not arise. Under the working condi¬ 
tions arranged for In that suheharter by that organization both organizations 
had the right to work on any class of ironw'ork that went up In the city of 
New York; but the question of jurisdiction did not come up at that time. Wo 
worked along harmoniously under those conditions in New York until 190.’). 
After the Installation of the suhlocal of lathers, Taggart was their business 
agent. I was representing the structural ironworkers. We worked along under 
conditions when It started. The wire lather worked the beam work, the driving 
of rivets, or stair work. If he agreed to It, or vice versa. The question of a 
decision had neviT been renilered to my knowh'ilgi'—we were never ]'epr('sented 
In the arbitration of timt class of work in the city of New York to my knowledge. 
ITp until 1905 we risked the striking of a jol) against Turner flonstructlon Co., on 
Bank Street, In New York, where llicy were installing tlie work with nonunion 
hd)or. Wire lathers hail been lighllng this company for a number of years, 
and were unaiile to do anytlilng with them. 1 pulled the Ironworkers off of the 
job this company was doing, and incidentally we went before the board of 
carpenters—exccutife board—and phwed my grievance, and the carpenters 
willidrcw all cnr])entera working for the Turner Construction Co. to compel 
them to put on stntcturid ironworkers on that work. 

Naturally, tlie Turner Construction Co, was sore on acconnt of the strike, and 
they immeilintcly sent for a representative of tlie wire latliors nnd signed an 
agreement with tliem, nnd Hint was In order to prevent doing business, I pre¬ 
sume, with Hie people I represented nnd cause tticm trouble. That was Hie 
beginning of Hie trouldc, alttiougli Hie question was nskeit me why I broke. 
Well, Delegate Taggart was Hint kind of a man—I did not consider It fair—and 
he asked me wliellier I lind any objections to his men working at reinforced 
concrete. I told him I had not up to that time; I had never known of wire 
lathers working on reinforced concrete. Wliile ttio conditions were different 
99 per cent was inclo,scd by memlicrs of onr association, with no objection from 
the representatives of tlie Intliers’ union at that time. Tills job on Bank Street 
flint I referred to was entirely manned by members of the No. 2 structural 
Ironworkers. 

Mr. Thompson. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Massby. That was about 190,5. Up until August 12, when the fight 
started with the American Bridge Co., Angnst 6, conditions were In harmony; 
we worked,In harmony with the lathers np to that time— ^1905, the beginning of 
1905 or early In 1906. I went oft the road as actually representing the orgauiza- 
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tion and was oil some five or sLv years, and during that time the organisations 
Iiad split and, In some way I know nothing about, the wire lather was able to 
get an agreement with the employers’ association of New York, 

Mr. Thompson. That split, then, came about botwoim the two parties as the 
result of the strike of your organization against the American Bridge Co., 
didn’t It? ’ 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That one that you referro<l to? 

Mr. Massky. Yes, sir. That was the beginning of our trouble with the em¬ 
ployers’ association. 

Mr. Thompson. That started out of the case of Post & McCord? 

Mr. Massey. No, sir; the American Bridge Co. in New Haven. 

Mr. Thompson. And It came Into New York City In the I’ost McCord fight? 

Mr. Massey. I’osslbly; (brw months later. If you would care to have me go 
into that, I will go Into it. 

Mr. Thompson. No; you ntvd not do It. I want to take up a few particular 
matters. 

Mr. Massey. Our organization since that time has never la'cn, ns I said 
before, alliliated with tlie arbitration j>lan, ami it lias never bisui in any posi¬ 
tion to protest against anything that may be installed in the trade agreements 
for the other trades. There Is not any organization that (leaks In, works on, 
metal that has not taken up matters of that condition, where the lather, ele¬ 
vator constructor, sheet-metal constructor, and practically all of them- 

Mr. Thomp.son. In other words, wliat ymi .say. If I understand you right. Is 
that all the other unions dealing In metal iiave taken advantage of the fact that 
you have not uuy agri'emetit In your trade? 

Mr. Mas.sey. No. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the differpnie in wages paid to the Ironworkers and 
to the metal lathers? 

Mr. Ma.ssey. None at the pn'sent titne. 

Sir. Thompson. None? 

Mr. Mas.sey. No, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. I>o you know any spi'clal reti.son, other than what you have 
stated, why tlie employers favor tlie lathers over jour unioti? 

■Mr. Mas.sey. Well, >es; I do; hut it is hearsay—lliat Is, It Is Information I 
hare oht.dned from the employers Iheinsclve.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Whitt is It? 

Mr. Ma.sse:y. I hare keen advised by a great number of employers In the elty 
of New York who are indc'petidetit, who would jirefer to etniiloy members of ottr 
assoelution on that elass of work, becau.se they believe It rightfully belongs to 
us and never could utidorstatid bow the wire lalbers obtnliuHl the eontrnet, hut, 
of eour.se, bear of the striking of tbelr work tbrougb those so-called conerct(‘ 
alllanee people, consisting of tlie curpeiilers, cement workers, masons, lathers, 
and helpers. 

Mr, TtioMPSON. That is, the cenieut league? 

Mr. Massev. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Ho or do not Ibost' iH’ople work closer together in questions 
affecting the trade? 

Mr. Massey. In qiK'.stlons of Jurisdiction along those lines they work as one. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Have the Ironworkers ever lost a Job In New York City as a 
resit It of that? 

Sir. Massey. Lost the Polo firounds. 

Sir. Thomp.son. What? 

Sir. Massey. We had pos.se.sslon of the Polo firounds, I believe; In the neigh- 
horhood of 60 of our men working there when those trades mentioned struck tlie 
job, compelled tlie company to place members of the wire lathers’ association 
on the work. 

Sir. Thompson. Do you know of any Instance where outside contractors have 
been discriminated against by the cement league? 

Mr. SlASSEY. I know of a Job at Ninety-sixth Street and North Ulver—a com¬ 
pany from Albany came down here and brought a foreman, a member of mir 
association from Albany, and employed members of our association from New 
York—at least he engaged them; whether they put them actually on the work 
or not I don't know; but the representative of that company informed me that 
the representative of the engineers, carpenters, etc., alliance Informed him that 
if he did not put on lathers that their work would be Immediately tied up. 
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Mr. TnoMPSoN. What Is the reason, if you know, for the absence of an agree¬ 
ment between the Ironworkers anil tlie employers in tiiis city? 

Mr. Masset. The real reason, I believe, lies In the fact that the United States 
Steel Corporation—Mr. Corey—nl one time stated, In conference with a com¬ 
mittee representing our organization, that the policy of the United States Steel 
Corporation was open sho|), and to anybody who knows conditions knows that 
the oiH-n shop in their eyes means closed .shop against unions. 

Mr. Thompson. Weil, but the employers have an ngreeiuont with the metal 
lathers? 

Mr. Massey. Correct. Hut the United States Steel Corporation does not 
come directly connected with the otlier trades like it does ours. Neither does 
the strttetural-iron workers. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow does the United States Steel Corporation exercise or 
exert Influence on the employers of New York City? 

Mr. Ma.shey. IVell, it l.s more knowledge tliat I ha\'c obtained from contrac¬ 
tors. I have been informed by a numlier of contractors in the city of New York, 
and I iiave been in their otlices talking with them ovi-r conditions, and even 
tliey went as far as to make the statement that if Frank McCord knew I was 
‘In there talking to them he would put them out of business. Some very large 
contractors fear to do business with our organization because of what the 
United States Kteel Corporation nmy do to them in restricting the deliveries, etc. 

Mr. Thompson. You got the lufornuition upon uidcli you base the claim that 
the United States Steel Conioration control tills situation? 

Mr. Massey. Why, It Is general knowledge among the contractors In tlie city 
of New Y'ork. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you direct lids commi.sslon toward any iihoe where 
evidence can be aci|uired more delinilely in reference to this situation? 

Mr. Massey. I do not believe I could. I believe an\ho(l,v who had given mo 
this Information would deny ever gliing it if they thought It would become 
public. 

Mr. Thompson. Who in the United States Steel Corporation has charge of 
such matters, If you know? 

Mr. Massey. Well, I don't know that now; we have not had any—T.aughlln 
nnd people we used to do hnsliiess \\Uh—Uaughlln Is dead, nnd the peoiilc who 
handled them heforo with the American Steel Co. are not the people who handle 
them to-day. lint going hack to the conference held with Corey and others in 
lyOC or Itltri, they very plainly tidd us that that was their policy; that our 
organization—that was, tliey went as far as to sny the fact that our organiza¬ 
tion hud un agreement with the Amerlean llrldge Co. In the past that they 
would wink at their iiollcy nnd eoiitlnue their agreement tinder the conditions 
that we could not accept. 

Mr. Thompson. Do yon think the United States Sleet Coriioratlon would 
refuse to sell steel to a eontraetor who made an agreement with you? 

Mr. Massey. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. TiioMeaiiN. Do yon think they would furnish steel? 

Jlr. Massey. I think they would furnish steel, certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. How would Ihey reach him? 

Mr. Massey. Well, I know of a very largo contractor who is a general con¬ 
tractor; he asked the Amerlean Bridge Co. for the lowest prieo on a large 
tonnage joh nnd they quoted ii price to him, and this man was known to be fair 
to our organization. Tliey quoted tbe prices, but It was suppo-sed to be the 
lowest price they would quote, and they quoted a much lower price to another 
eonceru who was a large competitor of theirs, but a linn who was unfair to 
our organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Where would we get that? 

Mr. Massey. 1 would again have to give you tbe name of the man who gave 
It to me in conlidenco—a general contractor. 

Mr. Thompson. You say a very well-known firm In New Y’ork—nine-tenths 
of the people in the industry—know of this situation? Do you know anything 
more definitely known among them—some avenue of approach to that situation 
that we could follow up? 

Mr. Massey. No, sir; 1 don’t think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Y'ou don’t think so? 

Mr. Massey. No, sir. 

Commissioner Baixaed. You say the Uniteil States Steel Corporation Is 
unfriendly toward your union, or tbe structural-iron workers. Why are they 
■so unfriendly tStf the structural-iron workers? 
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Mr. Massey. Unfriendly to all unions. There Is not n union In the country 
to-day that the United States .Steel Corporation, take them all the way down, 
on the Lakes and In the mills, and bricklayers had their unions and previously 
existed, previous to the formation of the United States Steel Corporation as it 
exists toslay. 

Commissioner Bailabd. Are not nearly all the bulldlnt; contractors In New 
York—don't they all use union labor, nearly? 

Mr. Massey; I'es, sir; generally speaking, they always use union labor. 

Commissioner Bali.akd. Doesn’t the IhilUHl States Steel Coriwratlou sell to 
all contractors In New York who want steel? 

Mr. Massey. Y'es, sir; but umlerstand we have no agreement with any union 
contractor In the city of New York, Independent or otherwise. 

Commissioner Ballaed. Y'ou mean that the United States Steel Corporation 
understands that a contractor, If he Is going to have any work doin' by your 
structural Ironworkers’ union, he will charge them more than to some con¬ 
tractor who has the work done by .some other union? 

Mr. Mas.sey. I am only giving that- 

Commissioner Bai.labd. That Is the way it seems? 

Mr. Ma.ssev. Yes, sir. 

Comml.s.sloner Baleakd. Therefore, the United Stnti's Steel Corporallon iIih'S 
not discriminate against unions, but only dlscrlinlnales against your uiiloiiV 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Comiiilssioner BAi.i.AnD. I want to know why It Is that 1h<‘ United States 
Steel CoriMiratlon has It in for your parlicular union? 

Mr. Massey. Because we are the one organization that they employ dlrectl.v. 

Cominl.ssloner Ballakd. Do they employ your orgaiilzallon In their plants'/ 

Mr. Massey. No, sir; the plants are nonunion with the exception of a very 
tew. 

Commissioner Ballabd. I thought you said you are the organization? 

Mr. JIassev. We are the organization that the Unlteil States Stwl Cor¬ 
poration, through their snh.shllary company, the American Bridge Co., are 
directly Interested In. The American Bridge Co, emiiloys members of the 
jrldge and structural Ironworkers all over the CuUihI States. 

Comiuist.ioner Bai.lvbd. Your union? 

Mr. Massey. No, sir; none of our union. 

Commissioner BAi,r.AUi), Then they want that coniimny to get the business, 
is that the Idea? 

Mr. Massey. 1 heg your pardon? 

Commissioner Ballakd. Then they want that company to get all the busi¬ 
ness? 

Mr. Massey. That Is only natural. It Is one company. 

Cvimmis.sioner Bai.iakd. That would he yonr Inference, Ihen, that they give 
that company the preference, on the part of their orguulzatlon? 

Mr. Massey. The American Bridge Co. Is the Unlttsl Stales Steel Co. 

Commissioner Ballakd. Then they wont that company to get all the busi¬ 
ness? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir; naturally. 

Commissioner Ballakd. That Is what I mean. 

Mr. JIASSBY. At the time we struck for $5..'50 a day, no, for $5 a day In the 
city of New York, In the beginning of BKHJ, I had the promise of a number of 
the biggest contractors In the city of New York to sign that agrwment. On 
Saturday afternoon I was told by everyone, with no exception, that they were 
ifrald to enter into an agreement with us. 

Commissioner I!allaku. It so happens that you think the contractors are 
unfriendly to your union? 

Mr. Massey. They certainly are. 

Commissioner Ballakd. Also that the other unions are? 

Mr. Massey. I would not go that far. 

Commissioner Ballabd. The cement union Is? 

Mr. Massey. That Is self-preservation. 

Commissioner Ballakd. They are unfriendly? 

Mr. Massey. Possibly only when it comes to a dispute between ns and the 
lathers: then they are. 

Commissioner Ballabd. They work with you and strike—would strike It you 
ivant them to? 

Mr. Massey. Possibly. I hav^ never asked them. 

38819—S. Doa 415,6-t-l— vol 2-44 
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Comrilfssloner RAr,L.\ED. But In the (juarrels between you and the lathers they 
have been unfriendly to you? 

Mr, Masssv. They simply Ilvi>(l up to the iigreement they have entered Into 
with us. 

Coiimilssloner Ballard. Thut Is nil. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questlou.s? 

That Is all; thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Taggart would like to take the stand again.. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you some .statement to inaKe growing out of the evi¬ 
dence you have horetol’oro given? 

Mr. Taogart. Ye.s, sir. 

Ciialrman WAt.sn. Very good. Make It ns brief ns possll)le. 

Mr. Taogart. I would like to refute the statemonis just made. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is not growing out of your own testimony? 

Mr. Taggart. No; It Is growing out of the statements lie has rnade. 

Chairman Walsh. We will have to ask you to excuse us; we can not do that. 

Mr. Taoovrt. At some other time will I have a chance to refute tho.se state¬ 
ments? The statements are not correct. It Is putting us down as strike 
breakers. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. C. FREUDENTHAI. 


Mr. Thomtson. (iha* us your name, address, and yonr business. 

Mr. I jiKTJUENTiiM.. Secretary of Steel & Masonry Construction Co., 2;!3 Broad¬ 
way. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Frpudentlnd, was your company engaged In the (u-ectlon 
of (lie I'lilo Orounds—in the cement work at tlie Polo Croiinds—in BjIdV 

Jlr. FREUnENTHAL. Yc.s, 

Mr. THOAfPsoN. Wlio did tlioy first engage to si‘t tiie steel rods and tlie cement 
work—wlial organlzalion of workmenV 

Mr. Fukudk.nthai.. Structural ironuorker.s. 

Mr. Tuomp.son. Why did you engage that union tliere? 

Mr. Frepijenthal. They were already on the ,|oh, luiiling up the steel—that 
Is, the larger steel—ami ju.st a natural Int'ereuce that they would go right ahead 
iiiid put 111 the reinforcement. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you stopped on thut work? 

Mr, PuEUnENTHAL. Yes. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. tVho stoppi'd you? 

Mr. FRi';vm<;MH.\i„ The metal lathers eulhsl ji general strike. 

Mr. 'I’HOMPsoN. M’ho wont on a slrilie? 

Mr. I' KEUtiKNTH.VL. H'liG ctu’penters, wiio were einpheed h\ anotlier eon- 
traetor or suhcontractor up there, and tlie lioisting engineers, and tlie cement 
workers. 

Mr. Thompson. And the cement workers? 

Sir. FiiEL'DENTHAr,. Yes, 

Mr. Thompson. How was that strike adjusted? 

Mr. FitKUDKNrirAi,. T helieve Inllneiiee wtis brought to hear upon the National 
Fxhibltton Co., who were the owners of tiie Polo Ground, to have the metal 
lathers do Ihe worlc riithor than to hold up; it didn't make any difference to 
us which one did It. 

Mr. Thompson. So then you changed your work, did you—the men who 
were doing the work? 

Mr. Frendenthai.. We had to. 

ilr. Thomp-son. And put In Hie metal lathers? 

Mr. Frehdenthal. AVe had to. It was a big Job — was a rush job—and the 
owners asktsl us to do thal. 

Mr. Thompson. You did it at Hie instanee of the owners? 

Mr. Fbeuuenthal. Yes. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Was there any hearing on that matter by the trade that 
you know of? 

Mr. Fbeuuenthal. AVell, I couldn’t say as to that. 

Mr. Thompson. Is thut all you know of the existence of a cement league— 
that you have mentioned? 

Mr, Freudenthal. That Is all. 

Mr. Thompson. You have hud no experience with that since? 

Mr. Freudenthal. No; we did not. 

Mr. Thompson. What reason, it you know, did tlie metal lathers give for 
claiming that'work? 
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Mr. Fretoknthai.. They Just simply claimed It was their work— It was re¬ 
inforcement of concrete. 

ilr. Thompson. Have you any Information with reference to a metlwd of 
settling jurls<lletlonal disputes? 

Mr. Fbeudknthai. Tes; I think It would Ite a very good thing if ttierc were 
some way of settling a dispute among the various Inlair orgiinUnlions and the 
emiiloyiTS or, in fact, an.vone that w.a.s In. as the general contractor or the sub¬ 
contractor, so that It won’t hold up the work. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you held up in that work at all? 

Mr. Fbeudknthau Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. For how long? 

Mr. Fitr.UDKNTHAi.. Ten day or t«o weeks; something like that. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the co.si, if you know ? 

Mr. FiottmENTHAt,. I coiddn’t stale the e.xuet llgiires. hecause It was u y«‘r- 
tetdagt! .toll—that is. If we sp«'nd a dollar we gel a certain iierwnttige profit. 
The Is'ailonal Fxhililtion Co. were the owm-rs and sulferod the loss. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. How much did they siitTer? 

Mr. FKKUniCNTH.vt.. I coitldn't say. 

Mr. Thompson. A thousand dollars? 

Jlr. Fii];tTr)i'.NTH.ii,. tih. yi‘s. 

Mr. Thompson. Yon haven't any gtaieral hlen? 

Mr. Fui.iiiKM II M. Wh.\. so f.ir as »e an‘ concerned—I hen. about probably 
.'fl’.IKXl on the Uillier bill; but what their lo».s was In time, delay on the work, 
that I couldn't say. 

Mr. Thomp.son. .\re you acQUalnted with the work at all of the arbitration 
plan in New Yoik I'it.i for Hie settlement of jiirl.sdictlonul disputes? 

Mr. FllKt'IIKNTHAI,. j\o, .sir 

Mr. Thompson. Do .tou do work elsewbero than here? 

Mr. FBt.UDKNriiAi. Yes. 

Mr. ’J'ho.mpson. Do jou ba\e less jurisdielional triiiible here Ibiin elsewhere? 

■Mr. Fiii'.unrM itAi.. No. We don't pet into any jurisdictional disputes. We 
practically iloii'i h.ne niiich lo mv In jiinsdiclliaiiil disputes. Two unions get 
to fighting, and wo sloji until they get through figlitlng. 

Mr. "'iioviesoN. Wlicie do llicy light the most, here or elsewhere? 

Mr. 1 ii. t'iiKNiHAi.. Well, oiir work appears most In the city, and out In the 
country ;hey are not intciesicd or Influenced hy any liihor orgimlzallon much. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you work in ('hioiigo, St. l.otiis. or Kiiiisiis Clly'; 

Mr. Fkkuiiknthal. No. For liistiincp, wo have a job in Havana — seiernl Jobs. 
YVe have a job in F.ssex Juiictlon, Y't. Outside of the big cities we are not 
bothertal much with it 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you liaie not exiierleiiced much trouble with Jurisdic¬ 
tional matters outside of N'ew York Cityi 

Mr. Frkudenthal. No. 

Mr. Thompson. From your e.xperlence as a hullder, do you think Jurisdic¬ 
tional nmllcrs could he settled better hy a national body than by local ones? 

Mr. Fkeudkntiiai., YVhy. that Is a question whether It could be settled satis¬ 
factorily to the contractor and to the union wllhimt causing deliiy on the work; 
that Is the main thing. 

•Mr. TiioMfsoN. Anything which would terminate delay would be what you 
are after, of course? 

Mr. FiiH'DENiUAi,. Yes, 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion ns to whether that delay can he les¬ 
sened by a national body or by a local body In eiicli of Ibe dlfferoiit cities? 

Mr. Fbeudenthai.. No; I don’t sec myself how It could be. 

Mr. Thompson. How It could be what? 

Mr. Fbeudentual. How It could be avoided—ilebty on the work be avoided— 
by anybody. 

Ylr. Thompson. Ton think a local bcaly Is better fitted to liandle Jurlsiilcflonal 
disputes than a national body? 

Mr. Fbecuenthal. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think a national body would be better? 

Mr. Pkeuointhal. No; I don't think either one of them is better than tbo 
otlier. It all aimmers down to the same point—the contractor is delayer! while 
these dl-sputes are going on. 

Mr. Thompson. Most all of these Jurisdictional disputes are generally car¬ 
ried across the country by the different international anions, are they not? 

Mr. FsEonENiHAi. 1 don’t know. 
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Mr. Tiiompbon. You don't know? 

Mr. Feeudenthai,. No. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all I have to ask this witness. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Ballakd. I would like to ask a question. Ton say you have 
more trouble in New York In regard to these Jurisdictional disputes than else¬ 
where? 

Mr. Fbeudenthal. Yes; I say that Is due to having mostly union labor In 
New York. In fact, It Is nearly all union. 

Commissioner Ballard. When you work elsewhere you do not pay so much 
attention to the union—whether they are union men or not? 

Mr. Pbendenthal. Y'es; any man who comes along, If he can do the work 
and do It sallsfaelorlly to the .superintendent. It do<'sn’t matter, he gels a Job. 

Commissioner Ballard. In which place can you got work done quicker, better, 
and cheaper? 

Mr. Fbeudenthal. That Is a question. The work varies so—conditions 
vary so. 

Commissioner Ballabd. Ordinarily, yon pri'fer to deal with union labor? 

Sir. FnEtiDicNTHAL. Yes; wo prefer to employ union labor. 

Comndssloner BALLMta. Because It would bo more convenient and more satls- 
faclory? 

Mr. Ferudenthal. Yes. 

Comndssloner Baixaiid, This question of the cement league seems to he 
rather n eomplloalod question. They seem to favor the metal lalhers ns against 
the stnietnral ironworkers. Po yon know why that is? 

Mr. PuEUaLNTiiAL. No; I don’t know e.vnetly why It Is; but the effect la that 
there are more unions alldlah'd with (hem than there are with the Ironworkers. 

Comndsshaier Ballako. There are? 

Mr. Fbeudentit M,. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. AVhleh would yon rather work with? 

ktr. Fbeudenthal. It ks optional with the oontrnetor. 

Commissioner BAtr.ARD. There Is nothing la the straetnral ironworkers to 
make the members pri'fer them to the other unlous? 

Mr. FuF.tmKNTiiAL. No. 

Chairmna M’alsh. Is that all? Thank you, Mr. Freudenthal. Call yoar next 
witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. ALPINE. 

Mr. Thomdson. What Is your name, your address, and yoar occupation? 

Mr. At PINK. My name Is .lolm It. Alpine: I am general president of the T'nltcd 
Asaocintloa of I'lnmbers and Steam Fitters of the Unltoil States and Canada; 
general offices at Chicago; branch office In this city. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is the new get-together organization. Is it? 

Mr. Alpine. That Is the title of the amnlganmtod organization. 

Mr. Thojipson. Now. Mr. Alpine, yon know there are a grt'at many Juris¬ 
dictional disputes between the steam litters and the plumbers all over this 
country, are there not? 

Mr. Alpine. A great main ; yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson, la New York as Med as elsewhere? 

Mr. .\t,piNE, Quite .so. 

Mr. Thompson. Whnt was the onuso of that slruggle; how did It grow to bo? 

Mr. .Alpine. Well, the cause of the trouble uas because of the fact that there 
were two organizations, each performing the same class of work and recognized 
by the American labor movement ns lieing empowered to perform such work. 
That was one cause. 

Mr. THO.MPSON. (Originally, In the early dn.vs, Mr. Alpine, the plumbers ran 
lead pl|ie principally, did they not, and the steam fitters ran the Iron pipe? 

Mr. At PINE. Well, that Is true more particularly of the early da.vs than of 
recent days. The march of time and progress and evolution In the bnildlng 
Industry ns It refers to the pliie-fltting trades has brought about a condition 
where there is a far lesser degree of load inserted to-day In plumbing than 
previously, and I presume that perhaps that fact has had something to do 
with Jurisdictional disputes between the plumber and steam fitter. 

Mr. Thompson. But it la not the sole cause? 

Mr. Alpine. It was not the sole cause. 

Mr, Thompson. Originally did the Jurisdiction which the plumbers had and 
the Jurisdiction which the steam fitters had overlap a trifle? 
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Mr. Alpine. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. They Jid? 

Mr. Alpine. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Whnt was the duration of the Jurlsdiellonnl <lisputes between 
the steam litters and plumbers and what extent of eonnlry did It cover? 

Mr. Alpine. Well, prior to the year 1881) there exl.stisl an Internatloanl labor 
orRunlzntlon which comprised In Its ranks plumbers, steam litters, and gaa 
litters, which was known as the International Association; that was the title. 
In 1880 that association became known as the Tnlted Association, which Is 
the association of to-day. And at a conveidlon held In WuslunK'ton, L). C., In 
Octotier of ISSO the steam litters became dlsassoclatisl with the Keneral oraanl- 
r.allon and Instituted an orKanlzatlon of their own; so that you could say that, 
wliole prior to 1889 tliere had always exisleil dlll'erences of opinion with regard 
to working lines or demarcation lines, that after 1880 those ditTerences became 
more prononncwl because of tlie fact the two organizations were then in 
existence. l''rom tliat time until—well, until a year ago, those jurisdictional 
strifes exlstiHl throughout tlie country. 

•Mr. Thomi’SON. For a great many years? 

.Mr. Alpine. Since 1880, and, as I say, prior to tliat, but more pronounced 
since tliat time. 

Clmlrniun Walsh. At this |ioint the commission will sland ad.lourned until 
o o’clock this afternoon. We will meet at 2 o'clock In the council chamber, 
upstairs. 

(,\nd lliereuiion, at 12 80 o'clock of Weiinesday, Ma.v 27, 1011, a recess was 
taken until 2 o'clock p. in.) 

.xni.a la.cKss. 

Chairman Walsh. The cL'minisslon will please come to order. Call your 
llrst witness. 

.Mr, Tnoiii'soN. .Mr. .XIpine. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN E. ALPINE—Continued. 

Mr. Tiillmpson. Mr. Alpine, I believe this morning yem bad slateii something 
about the evolution (Lf the plumbers and steLim litters’ union and the evolution 
of the iiLdiistry wiiich has lielped leLid to the Jurisdictional strife. You hULl 
iiLit reaelasl the irolnt iLf wliere the uilIous havL- labdy eLutLe together, ns I 
helkwc they have. WhLLt uegLhiutloiLS were hail hetwesm the (wo organizations 
tliLLt led to the amalgamation? 

Mr. Alpine. May I be penuitted to tell tliat In my own way or by merely 
answering? 

Mr. Thompson. Toll It In your own way, Mr. Alpine. 

Mr. Alpine. I have ex|ihiined, and 1 assume the commission understands, 
that this particular jurisdictional <lispule was (|ulle generally rccognlzisl as 
being the most aggravated of all the jurisdictional dlspiiti's In the building 
liidustr.v. I mean by that tliat it oecnpleil more time of tbe American labor 
movement, in convention and In otlier dellliertilions, and was resultant In more 
Industrial disturbances than any otlier of (he several jiirtsdletional controversies. 
It passetl through all the various chama'ls of lalior movements until It reached 
the Atluntie eoiiventloa of the Anierlcim Fisleratlon of Labor In 1911. That 
convention determined that lliere should heneeforlli !«■ hut one organization 
of kindred trades or trades I hat might he regarded as dual In their nature. 
And at the Rochester convention of the Amerlean Federation of Ijibor, held 
one year later, that eimveiitlon on roll call xobsl to revoke the charter of the 
international steam titters which was regarded as dual In Its nature to tho 
Unlt^ Association, the reuse for that revoeallon being that the international 
steam fitters had fuiksl to carry out the instructions of the convention pre¬ 
ceding, or the Atlanta convention. 

The dlltcrence, or the chief difference, jirevalllng between the steam fillers 
of one and the steam fitters of the other—and you understand that the United 
Association, while the controversy has been largely known as a controversy 
between plumbers and steam fitters, as a matter of fact the steam fitters provuil 
In both organizations—tho difference being that one had only steam fitters and 
steam fitters’ helpers In Us ranks, while the other had plumbers, gas fitters, 
and steam fitters, as well as other brunches of the pliie family, the i lilef trouble 
being jurisdiction of work, or where one overlapp^ the other. We found that 
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tlio question of settllnR that line of trade demarcntlon was not as serious as it 
appeared on Its face. Almost Immediately following the close of the Rochester 
convention, which convention declared for revocation of the charter of the 
steam litters of tlie Internationtil a.s.soclatlon, local unions that were a part of 
that International association hegan to make overture.s for admission Into the 
United Association of Plumher.s and Sleam Fitters, the first city being Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio; and that amalgamation in that city was con.simimated. Then fol¬ 
lowed Milwaukee, St. Louis. Chicago, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, and numerous oilier cities of le.sser industrial proportions. I would 
like to tell the commission how that was done If I may. 

Mr. Thoaii'.son. Yes; I would like to ask that question. How would the 
union make the overture; how was it addressed, to the International organiza¬ 
tion or the locals of the re.spt“ctl\e cities, or In what what manner was that 
carried out? 

Mr. Alpine. The overtures were made to the inlernatloual office, declaring 
that they were willing and ready to enter Into negoliatlon.s—and since the 
question of liade jnrisdk lion was the all-imporlant question the details of their 
admission were easily arranged—wo adopted this jilan to bring about an umler- 
staudlng ns to their trade lines; Committees were secured from the plumlatrs’ 
local unions and the steam iitter.s' local unions. If there were other local unions 
In that city—for Instance, if there was a gas Iitter.s’ hx'al or a .sprinkler titters’ 
local—commlttiK'S were also created from them or through those loctil unions. 
They sot down at tables and detenidned between Ihernselves Just what their work 
consisted of. The International oHicers did not at any time, excejit in one Instance, 
that being the instance of settlement here, to do with the disposition of 
the trade Jurl.sdlcltonal lines, or, in other words, we felt that the iilmnher 
himself was the bet ter qualllled to determine w tint was Ids work and wo felt that 
the steam litter, the man who worked with Ids haiiils, was better qualified to 
deteriidne his work ns well. And we permitted that to be done without any 
Interference on our iiiirt. Me were agreetildy surprised how' readily they 
settled a dispute that had been existing lor a niatti'r of over l.‘i years. And iii 
no case did wo have any trouble In di'lerndidng ujioti thest' trade lines. The 
city of Chicago, where perhaiw the contest had bism more iironouiiced than in 
any other city, gave us reason to think that there we-would have a considerable 
amount of difficulty fixing the lines of trade jurisdiction, hut we were agree¬ 
ably surprised there, and In a matter of 10 days, or tlierenhouts, they dls|)osed 
of It there. And we have adopted tliut practice cverywliere In all the settle¬ 
ments made except here. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. .Mpine, what is you reason or what opinion have 
you, from the fact that when there are two International unions existing or 
wore existing they could not get together tlieniselve.s during flie 1.5 years of 
warfare, during whieli ludldings were llisl up. money was lost to the public, and 
several lives were also lost; is not that correct? 

Mr. Alpine. I am not willing to- 

Mr. Thompson. I will withdraw that question. 

Mr. Alpine. I will bo glad to answer It. 

Mr. Thompson. We will leave that out of fhe question—It might Involve an¬ 
other proposition—but for 15 years these two international uidon.s ai>pnrently 
were not able to get together; but then, apparently with only the moral force 
of the American Federation, they decldcHl that they could get together—It has 
only requlreil the charter of one International union to be revokevl that they 
got together—and that when the men were permitted to meet each other they 
got togvdher, os you say, in very quick order and settleil their trouldes between 
themselves. Why was It that this struggle existed for so many years, In your 
opinion? 

Mr. Alpine. The very reason for that was because there were two organiza¬ 
tions, each performing the same kind of work. I can lllnstrate that a little 
Ivetter, If you will. Let us take New York City. The steam-heating contractor 
in New York, where the Inlerimtional steam fitters held sway, did not confine 
his operations to New York alone, but, being a contractor of note and Impor¬ 
tance, did work in other localities. He would secure a contract —tor conven¬ 
ience sake we may take some city In New Jersey, near by. 

Now, the steam fitters of the I. A. w'ero In control here, but that general 
contractor found himself with a contract on his hands In a locality where a 
Ulirereiit state of affairs prevailed, where the United Association was In control. 

Now, the steam fitters of the United Association working In that town, or 
perhaps being «*ut of work at that time, naturally resented the advent of the 
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New York steam fitters Into their locality, since they were not carrying the 
s)uue sort of a union card. And the result was tlmt one union man struck 
against the other. There never was a time when wo raalnlaincsl or proelalmeil 
that the steam fitters of tlie I. A. were not equally as good union men as any 
otimr form of steam filters, Imt It was a question of .slllllutlon. Now, as soon 
as the charter was rcvolnsl, then after they eana? into one body they carried 
the universal card and there was no longer objection. 

Jlr. Tuomcson. In other words, itr. Aliilne, the existence of two International 
unions covering the same Indusiry created two hostile camps? 

Jlr. Auuxk. I’rerlsely. 

Mr. Thompson. The very existence of thut? 

Jlr. A1.PINB. l*re<’isel.v. 

Jlr. Thompson. Hut when what ,\ou might cull the nntional or Intcrnatlonnl 
lines were broken down the men us liuman beings got together wiUi each other 
they had In their res|>eetlve organizations- 

Jtr. Alpi.xb. Yes. 

Jlr. TiioiiPSON. .Tust their own organizntlon? 

Jlr. Ai.pi.NB. Yes, sir. J\ e found Hie things thought to bo Insurmountable 
were easily gotten over after men bad sat down and realized Ibe imixirtanee 
of the sniijwt. 

Mr. TiioiirsoN. As you have stated, in the Irinle.s-imlon world this loag-con- 
tlmied struggle hetwtHui the steam Inters and |iluiuhers, ooverltigs, as It did, the 
entire eounlry, was looked upon as the liereesl and most stubbornly fought 
lutlu-strlnl fight In this eoautry? 

Jlr. Ai.pi.NK. I think that is quite generally coaceiled. 

Jlr. TiioMrsoN. Now. you say upon this umulgumatioii |K‘aee la the country 
generally is esliih!i.shod? 

Jlr. Ai.pi.N'i-g Yes, sir. 'I'liere Is hut one elly now where niinilgumation has not 
been eonsuiiiiimted, and lhal Is Ilosimi, wliere I am ex|ioeled to Im to-morrow, 
for the iair|sise of eonipleiliig the arraiigoments. They have pructlcally agroisl 
upon their trade lines Ihere. 

Jlr. Thominson. Uiie or two nialters lii eonneetUm with the getting together of 
the various loeals. JViuiid there he any dlfferenee in the voting power of tho 
delega'es of ilie two loeat aniens when (hey eamo togidher, or was the nialter 
determim'd, not by vole, but by slmidy gelling together ami mediating through 
their eoiii 'reiiee? 

Jlr. Alpi.ne. Jt would have been manifestly unfair to have laid tlio.se matters 
decided by menus of vole. Jluiiifeslly imluir heeause la many lusturiees we 
liiul la some iilaces as uiiiiiy as three local unions each having the same iiumher 
of representatives that llio steiiiii litters hud, and eoiisequently a question of 
vole would have resulted dlsiislroiisly to the steiiin fitters, and we maiiitiila that 
It had to he a unaiiniious eoiiclushiii. 

Jlr. Thompson. And through the efforts of iiiedialloa and couclllatloa? 

Jlr. Alpine. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Thomp.son. Is thiTO nay reii.soii why iHiiulgaiimlloii has been delayed la 
Boston that you care to stale? 

Jlr. Alpine. There has his'ii no luirtlciihir reason why It has been postponed 
lu Boston other than the fact that this uiiialgaiiiiillon process was quite iieees- 
sarily a lengthy one, and it embraced so iiiiiny Iwallties, and oar contentious 
were quite geaerully taken np, hut I do not wiiiit to evade or to have It appiair 
as though evasion was iiitendi’d—I might say thut, after all, perhaps there Is a 
reason, perlinps there was a reason. In Boston some of the trades afllllnted to 
the American Federation of laihor and lls building trade department, and uf- 
fillalerl to the Federation of Labor, afllllated to (be building trades department 
thereof, national, and not locally, in Boston, took shies lu this controversy, 
taking the side of the steam litters—for coiiveiileiice sake. If you will lot me 
say steam fitter and plumber, while the terms are not quite correct. It will 
perhaps expeillte matters. 

Mr. Thompson. Y'es. 

Jtr. Auune. It took sides with the steam fitters on the Boston controversy; 
other trades taking the side with the pluailier, and that perhaps has had to do 
with the keeping of them apart until this time. 

Mr. Thompson. From your experience, Mr. Alpine, In the adjustment of this 
jurisdictional matter, and from your experience In Boston, are ^ou of the opinion 
that this matter can be settled on a national basis better than on a local basis? 
It you do not understand the question, I will put It In another form? 

Mr. Aif INE. 1 do not think I quite understand the question. 
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Mr. Thompson, It has been stated here, Mr. Alpine, by various men before 
this eoimnlsslon that Oiere could not be an International adjustment of Jurisdic¬ 
tional troubles, but that they oiiRlit to be left to the adjustment In each city 
or locality where the trouble might arise. 

Mr. Alpine. I understand your qm'stlon now. No, I do not agree with that. 
'I’liore were none of our settlements made that were made as Uwal settlements. 
They wore all made under the auspices and provision of the International union, 
and we did find this: That a settlement made—and I am speaking of the 
pipe-fitting Industr.v—that a settlement mtnie, for example. In St. Ixml.s, In all 
Its details would not meet the reqitlrements of a similar settlement made In 
Chicago only a matter ot six hotirs away. In other words, Mr. Thompson, we 
had to be governed by comlitlons, by priority conditions as they obtained. 

Mr. Thompson. Wits there any trouble In your international union adjusting 
Itself to the priority claims In the various cities? 

Mr. Alpine. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompso.n. In other words, you could allow differentials at various points 
as the necessity of the case required? 

Mr. Alpine. The Internationid union—our International union—w.ns quite ns 
tired of the controversy as the party of the other part and the public generally, 
and In us much as peace could be obtained In a certain locality, that was all 
ttie International union wanted, as since all parties to the controversy were 
sallsllcd. 

Mr. Thompson, Then from your experience, Mr. Alpine, In adjusting this 
great Jtirisillrtlonnl coniroiersy, tiie opinion which has Is-en stated here by 
some witnesses, that It could not be done through the International organb.ation, 
or national body, because It could not allow for these varying conditions. Is not 
correct ? 

Mr. Alpine. Well I would say that It yvas not correct ns It applies to the In¬ 
stance that you are questioning me on now. Tito international union consiim- 
maUsl all these agreements. When the men were negotiating their trade lines, 
we remained In proximity to the meeting so that in the event of there being a 
ilisagreement we might act ns mediators and endeavor to bring about an ad¬ 
judication ; but there was no such opportunity offered us bocau.se they ad- 
jmlicnted between themselves. 

Mr. Thompson, fine reason, Mr. Alpine, for some of the witnesses stating 
that It could not be adjusted by a mitloual body, was that In certain large 
cities. New York for Instance, in ci'rtain id tlie trades macblnes were used 
which were not used elsewhere. Would the ailjustment of that kind of a case. 
In your oiilnlon, be an obstacle which could not bo overcome? 

Mr. ,\i.ptNK. I ma.v be pardoned If I stiy lliat I do not think our International 
union has yet found any obstacle that we could not overcome. I believe wo 
(xaild overcome that. I do not mean by that that we Imve reacheil the mll- 
lenltim; that there are no obstacles not yet to overcome; that we have over¬ 
come those ob.stacles that aiipeared to be quite unsurmountable. We have 
no control over nor do we have any machinery except In supply bouses that cuts 
threads on [ilpty and those men are not organized and we have no Jurisdiction 
ovi'r them. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Sir. Alpine, from your experience in this matter are 
you of the opinion that a national body having tlie confidence of the union 
workers and nhso ot the public generally throughout the United States would 
be a g(«id body to settle .such Jurisdictional matters as might arise in any 
particular trade or In any Industry? 

Mr. Alpine. I would not caro to ho recorded as being willing to subscribe 
to thiit. You are speaking of Jtirlsdlctlonal internecine troubles between labor 
unions? 

Mr. Thompson. T'es. 

Mr. Alpine. No; I would not be willing to admit that. I believe the -Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor Is bolter quallfiiHl to dlsjiose of Its internal dlfTercnces 
than any other agency conUI be, 

Mr. Thomp-son. That Is a national body. Is It not—It covers the whole 
country? 

Mr. Alpine. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. I was aot -speaking of the public at the time, but It took the 
Intervention of the American Federation ot I.abor acting ns a national body to 
force, by the revoking of the charter, to bring about amalgamation of the two 
assoctallons. did it not? 

Mr. .Alpine. YCs, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. It wns brouglit about by two international unions themselves? 

Mr. Alpine. No ; It was primarily brought about because of the revocation of 
the charter. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you see now any objection to a governmental body of 
national scope which might work with, say, the Anu^rlcan Federation of 
Labor, International or local union If that were a l>ettor way, or working with 
organizations which are alUllated with the American l'\Hleratlon of Labor, to 
adjust troubles? 

Mr. Alpine. Simply ns au Institution for iiHsllatlvc purposes? 

Mr. TiroMi'.soN. Yes; and conciliation. 

Mr, Alpine. So long ns tliat did not tend to savor of arliltrntlon of a com¬ 
pulsory form I can see no olijwtion, so long ns It did tint take away from tlio 
labor man of tills continent his rlglit to adjudicate and determine these disputes. 

Jlr. Thompson. .Tusi purely a boely of advice and conciliation, you see no 
oh lection ? 

Mr. Alpine. I wottld see none. 

■Mr. Thompson. IVliat is tlie power, Mr. Alpine, which your organization has, 
or tlio Atnerlcaii Federation of Labor, to enforce the anialgntnatlon of theso 
two utiiotis wlilcli Is takitig place, in case tlie local union does not wish to com¬ 
ply witli tlie ainalganiatlon—it lias no legal power, lias It? 

Mr. Alpine. It has no legal isiwer; no, sir. 

Mr. Thosipson. It has a moral power? 

Mr. Alpine. It has a moral power; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. .\nd that Is simply a moral power, Is It not? 

Jlr. Alpine. Surely. 

•Mr. Thompson. That is the only thing? 

Mr. Alpine. Local unions nre voluntary member.s of the Intel antionnl and 
the Internatlonl are voluntary members of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. M'liat power has a local union over Its members? I am 
talking now of legal power—It has none to enforce them to do anything? 

Mr. A1.PINE. Moral jKiwcr? 

Mr. Thompson. Moral power. 

Mr. .'i.piNF. Simply a moral power. It has the by-laws which govern and 
control rl-e local unions. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, assuming that there was a governmental body purely 
for the purpose of eonclllatiou or assistance which could deal with thl.s matter 
at the Instance of the bodies, would that not bring to the Held an uddIHonnI 
moral tnlliiencc, providing It wins of such a charactci' that It met with the 
approval of the public and of the unions? 

Mr. Auine. Of such a character and of such a creation ns woulil meet the 
approval of the public and local unions being of a incdlatlve character, I pre¬ 
sume that would add to the moral strength. 

Mr. Thompson. Has there Isstn any trouble In the city of New York, Mr. 
Alpine, In connci-tlon with the amalgamation of those two organizations of 
which you siioak? 

Mr. Ai.ptNE. Well, yes; there has been. The amalgamation hero has been of 
longer duration than In any other place. There have been more angles, but so 
far as actual trouble is coiKcrncd, less here limn In Chicago, where It was most 
acute, and where at one time it wns estimated that $(!.'5,0(ll).00() worth of work 
was on strike because of these controversies. Here the trouble assumed another 
form. I have told the commission how those trade lines were disposed of, and 
if I may as.sumc. It would he easier for me to nnsii er your question, if I may he 
permitted to do It briefly as possible in my own way. 

Mr. Thompson. You may do so. 

Mr. Alpine. Every place else that we have heard mentioned, where settle¬ 
ments were made, the men did it themselves. The longest period being not In 
excess of two weeks. I do not want to he held figuratively to that, hut 10 days 
or 2 weeks would embrace all the time occupied In Chicago, which city was the 
one particular plate where It requlreil any groat length of time. Here In New 
York we undertook the same inode of procedure. Committees representing the 
steam fitters and steam fitters’ helpers, committees representing the two 
plumbers’ local unions on the Island of Manhattan, and the pliirahers' local 
union situated at Brooklyn, went In the meeting for the purpose of settling 
their trade disputes here. Just as they have been settled In every other locality, 
iraey started in to meet on or about the 1st day of June, one year ago. They 
met weekly from that time until about the middle of January, a matter of seven 
months or over, and arrived at definite conclusions so far as a certain part of 
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the gtcam fitters’ work and a certain part ot the plumbers’ work was con¬ 
cerned, but there were some five p4>ints of work uimn which they disagreed. 

It hecnme evident that In New York we were faced with a condition that did 
not prevail in any other place, Ihe condition being that the men could not 
agree upon what constituted tlieir respective work, and feeling that amalgama¬ 
tion, so generally observed, had to l)e ol)served in New Y’ork, I, ns one of tlie 
officers, together with General Organizer Leon.ard, who was here with me, 
determined that In event of adjournment of tliese committees sine die wltliout 
having accomplished tlieir lairpose, a unanimous action, lliat we ourselves would 
umlertake the task of hiinging aiiout the amalpimations, predicating our ud- 
Juatments made upon agreenionts made in otlier localities hy the plumbers and 
steam fitters themselves, and llie committees failed to agree and we undertook 
the task. 

Now, we found the situation here something like tlds: In certain portions of 
the country tliere wore certaiu forms of work tliat tiie plumber conceded to la' 
tlio work of tlie steam litter wltliout dispute. Take, for example, what is 
known in tlie trade as tlierniostalic liitiiig, a form of pipe for luaiUng regula¬ 
tions. In every otlier iiiirt of tlie country tliat work was conceded to lie tlie 
work of the steam titter, liut here in New York, Iiihuuso of a doeision previously 
rendered, tlie plumber was In control of tlie work and was performing liiat 
work. There was a dlfTorontlal hero In that one instance, and there wi're three 
or four other Instanees wliiu'e such differences of opinion prevailed. Now’, we 
created, or helped to create, an agreomcrit here tliat held inviolate the work 
tliat the plttmlier, liy priority of right, was performing and hold control over, 
and having in mind the fairness to the .steam filter, we also observed-his rights 
os they ohtiiined in the mailer, and we conipleled iin iigreauiuMit that was satis¬ 
factory to the steam filters. The agroeniont iiiiide hero in New York was a 
fairer, a more eqiiitniilo agreement for tlie pUiiiilior Ilian was made In any 
other portion of tlie country hy tho plumhors themselves. Or, In other words, 
the agreement that wo entered Into here gave to the plumber work in New York 
that he, the plumber, conci'ded to be the work of the steam fitter in other 
loealitles. 

'The agreement was accepted hy the steam fitters, and the steam fitters’ 
helpers were rejected hy the local unions on the Island of Manhattan, tho 
plunihers’ local unions, and accepted by the iilumbors' local union located at 
Brooklyn. 

In creating the agreement we endeavored to make local unions of plumhors 
parties to the agreement, but two of them refused to suhscrilie, and we went 
ahead with the anmlganiation over their protest. 

Shortly after that a moveniciit was nuide with the master plunilM'r or master 
plumbers’ assiwlatlons us coniplaiiiant, a movement made lu the direction of 
enjoining us from coiisviiiinuiling the ngreement. 

Mr. Thomp.son. A nioveiiiciit In the courts? 

Mr. Alpine. A movciiicut in the courts in the form of a bill ot complaint 
It was not a restraining order and did not restrain us from proceeding. The 
bill was not served until the amalgamation of both local unions of fitters and 
hel|iers had lasm consummated, but the hill was presented, and later—served 
later—servhM? was reiidensl on me after I had oonelnded the amalgamation. 

'The status of the situation to-day is that that matter is in the court and I 
am not able to determine what angle it will develop, hut I do know that the 
steam fitters, they are known hx-ally as tho Enterprise Association of Steam 
Fitters and the Progress Association of Iloliiors, are properly enrolled in the 
association ns members thi-roof; that for the first time in 15 years there has 
been one organization reiiresentlng the pipe-fitting family In New York. That 
agreement was ratified hy the United Association, and we propose to see that 
It will be adhered to, notwithstanding tho protest of the unions who have made 
such protest. 

Mr. Thompson. What power have you to carry that out as against those 
local nnlotos, if you care to say? 

Mr. Alpine. I do care to say. I want to state that there Is not anything 
I won’t answer. The power of the United Association, the laws of the 
United Association, are suliservlent to the laws of the African Federation 
of Labor, as a component part of that body. The American Federation of 
tabor declared for an amalgamation of the contending forces and that pence 
might he restored In the building Industry. The United A.s8octatlon provides 
tliat Its local onion drnll obey Its laws and the orders of its officers. In this 
case the laws Wt the United Association and the Instmctlons of that body to 
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its oIRcers are to carry oat tlie orders ul the Aioericju Foderutlou of Labor, 
and U there he a violation, in answer to your question, of the agreement made 
hetweeu the officers of the United Association and Uie Kntetiirlse and Frogi'ess 
Associations, If tliere be a violation by any local union of the [irovisions of tliat 
iigreement, suspension of tliut load union from the United Association will 
follow. 

Mr. TiioursoN. Outside of such susjHJUsion, Mr. Alpine, what i>o\ver have yon 
to Induce the local unions to carry tliat out? 

Mr. Au'inb. .Merely tlic power of moral sii.islon and the ri'sorllng to of all 
IKisslhlc legal im-ans to restrain them from violating the ugreement, and then, 
In the event of susitenslon, reorganization by men who will obey the laws 
when they are Issued. 

Mr. 'J'Hojti'soN. Did the jurisdictional struggle between the steam titters 
and plumbers In New York City come up before the contruclors' a-ssoclullou, the 
large employers' assoclatiom which Mr. Kidlltz Is a member oft 

Sir. .\i,ri.NE. So fur as I know it did not. 

Sir. Tiiovii’Bo.N. They made no tight in that rospeefi 

Sir. Ali'I.n'E. 1 assume building-trades einiiloyers' nssoclutton of Nhwv York, 
cajuiposed of men acthely engaged in lljc huihhng Indusiry, were fully aware 
of the m'gotiatlons that were peiidlug, and the re.sult of the negotiations, us 
vrell as (he general make-up of Ihe ugreenieut urrlred at, hut that US an imstl- 
tutlou they had uothing to do with the creation of the agreement, nor do 1 know 
that It was brought to their body, not by me oUielally, uml I question If by 
anybody else. 

Sir. Thompson. S'ou would not be proiuirod, I take It, to cxpres.s an opinion 
as to howf your mteruatioiiul would handle Uml matter in e;i.->e your method 
ai.d the American Federation of Labor melhod of udjusling thut Juri.sdlc- 
tional dispute should eontilct with u decision of the Building Bmployers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of N'lwv Volk (hly't 

-Mr. Ai.eiMi. 1 would- 

Sir, TnoMi'sov. 1 will tell you wdiy 1 a.sked that que.sllon, Sir, Alpine. Sir. 
Ki<llltz said m Washluglon, when ho was before this commission giving testi¬ 
mony on the question of eolleetlve harguiiiliig, at which iiii.vting you were to 
he (lie ’‘lit- 

Sir. A 1 .UNK. Yes, sir; and I w as unable to be tliere. 

Sir. 'i'lioMrso.s. lie said tlii.s; "I thluk there are a number of trades 
there”—meaiiiiig New York Cily—'‘that if their milioiml organization were to 
tell than ‘it is for the best interests of our orguiiizatioii u.s u whole that you 
shall break with your employer,' they would .say. ‘Wo will be loyal'; they 
would say, ‘ W'e will take our eliiinees.' Tlie eiiiployt'es know when the emidoyer 
tells them he wall do thus and so he will come iii etiy near doing It. If they am 
get the employer to enlist with them, they will say good-hy to the eeiitnil Ixidy.'' 
isies that iiieel with your Ide.i of the ehui'ueter and kind of union organiza¬ 
tion in the huildiiig trades in this city '! 

Mr. Ai.I'Inb. Ill answer to that question, Mr. Thonipsoii, I don't know whether 
you want me to iiiiswer the question as you put It last or as in the llrsl. 

Mr. Thompson. Take it us I put It lu.st. 

Sir. AmuNii. I am hound to say that it doi's not meet my view of the matter. 
If uiKiii my entry Into New York to hi iiig ulmuc iiiuiilgiimiitlun here 1 had found 
that the Building Trades Fniployers' Assoelutioii was liostlle to my allempls 
to carry out the orders of my orgaiiizalloii, or tlie organization I represent 
In u smaller degree, 1 would have gone through with the orders of my orgunl- 
galion and endeavorc*il to orgiiiiize, place Into oiwnitlon, a steam titters' local 
of the United Association, no matter what form the opposition was In evi¬ 
dence. I would have lieen couipelhHl to do ttiuL 

Mr. Thompson. There will be notliing in your plan, however, of umalgiuna- 
tlon, as I understand from what you liuve already stated, which would pre¬ 
vent you from adopting a decision of the Building Employens' Association in 
jurisdictional matters? 

Mr. Alpink, In answer to tlmt I would say I have a copy of the agreements 
of the various trailes, which I brought with me, because 1 tbouglit they might 
be of service to this c'ommi.sslon. Among other copies, I have a copy of agree¬ 
ment made In New York. Now, If you are already provided with a copy of that, 
you will find a proviso contained In that agreement, to wit, that "decisions 
rendered by the Building Trades Employers' Association sludl lie observed as 
a provision of this agreement.” Now, the rea-sons for that, there had been 
here, as elsewhere, a great deal of unrest between the plumber and the 
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Steam fitter over Jurisdictional questions; the building-trades employers hod 
made several decisions governing those disputes. In some Instances I am quite 
willing and free to say that tho.se decisions of the building trades favored the 
local unions afllllated to the Internatloual of which I am the general president. 
But you understand that, of couivse, was prior to this amalgamation. Their 
decisions lean toward the other side, but us a whole I felt upon first Inquiry, 
and still feel, that those decisions renilered by the Building Trades Kiuployers' 
Association, as they pertained to our organiautlon ns a generality, were not 
unfulr and were quite tspiltable. Having that in mind and not wanting to 
reopen all these disputes and start contests again, we agreed that those deci¬ 
sions should prevail. 

For Illustration take, for example, the question of thermostatic fitting. By a 
decision that was deckled to bo the work of the plumber, but In Kansas city, 
Chicago, Mlhvauk-ee, and almost every other place it was determined to be the 
work of the steam fitter. Now', the question of vaciuim cleaning, this piping 
for nlr-cleanlng pur[)oses, here in New York the plumber laid bec“n and Is still 
la control of that work ; but In other localities it was either made optional with 
either party to perform, or in sonic Instances the steam fitter was awarded 
the control of that work. Now, wc did not want to oixm all those things, and 
we agrecsl to abide by the delusions rendered. It you will pardon me Just a 
moment, Mr. Thompson, so far as local unions telling international bodies that 
they would sever tlieir International relation.shlp, I don’t think that would ob¬ 
tain In our organization, and If It did I believe It winild oblaiu only for ii very 
brief time; tliut we w’ould soon be tible to bring about a clearing up of that 
situation. 

Mr. Thompson. It baa been stated here, Str. ,\lpine, that one method—one 
good motbod, by some witnesses—of detorinliiing Jurisdietiomd disputes was to 
get the various trades amalgamated Into their basic trade. That is, w'hat you 
have done In this trade, have you not—that Is, the pipe trade? They all belong 
to the pipe fnnilly. 

Mr. Alpink. Yes, sir; we figured, and it bus been our theory for all time, that 
all men who work at pipe fitting In Its varion.s forms jiroperly belong in one 
organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Doe.s that inelnde the olootrlcal workers, too? 

Mr. Au>ink. 1 am glad you Inne brought that out. That does not Inelude the 
electrical worker, who doi'S Jiliilng In conduit form, and which the American 
Federation of I.abor has previously decided to bo bis, mid we arc quite willing 
to abide by the decision renderisl. 

Mr. 'I'lioMPHON. What other work docs the electrical worker do besides the 
pipe fitting and conduit work? 

Mr. Alpine. I don’t know’ that there is any other work that eonid be construed 
ns being In connection with onr Jurisdiction. That Is the only work that I can 
recall. 

Mr. Thompson, lint .\on still tldnk, howceer, that the amalgamation of the 
various unions wllh the basic union Is a good iiroposltlou to settle jurisdictional 
disputes? 

Mr. Alpine. I don’t want to bo understood as subscribing to any form of 
organization that might be regarded as what Is commonly known as Industrial 
orgiinizntloii. 

Mr. Thompson. No. It has bixm stated here, Jlr. Alpine, Hint all the workers 
who deal wlth-stone In the various unions, construction and preparation, could 
be properly mnalgiimaled in the one union, and Unit that would save Jurisdic¬ 
tional troubles in that field. Do you agree with that opinion? 

Jlr. Alpine. If you put It that way, Mr. Thompson, If that Is the question and 
you omit reference to cement, iimriile, and tile work, and all that, which would 
give it a wider and more general sciqte, I would say that the stone trades—and 
meaning that merely; I would not like to be regarded as considering of the 
other material ns (sunlng under the general meaning of stone—the stone trades, 
I would say, ought to bo in one organiz,iitlon; that their best Interests could 
be conserveil Ju.st us I believe the pipe trades- 

Mr. Thompson (Internipllng), Now, what would you inelude in the stone 
trades ns you look at It now? 

Mr. Alpine. Yon refer to granite—soft stone and various other forms of stone 
that are uae<l In construction work? 

Mr. Thompson. But you would exclude from that marble slabs and tiling? 

Mr. Alpine. I Jbiuk so. 


f 
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Mr. Thompson. And in your opinion has the Jurisdictional contests which 
have been waged In Uie years gone been very costly to tho building Industry? 

Mr. Alpine. There Is not question about it. They have. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion as to the public cost In round numbers? 

Mr. Alpine. I haven’t any opinion that would be—I am not qualllied to an¬ 
swer that so that It might be regarded as a matter of record. In our own 
controversy the loss In dolhu'S and cents, as represented by the cessation of 
lalM)r, Is of such a magnitude that nobody has yet undertaken the tusk of com¬ 
putation. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think It -vonld run Into millions of dollars? 

Mr. Alpine. No doubt of it. 

Mr. I'HOMi'SON. In other word.s, It has been a very expi'iLshe proposition for 
the building trades? 

Mr. Alpine. Mo.st as.sure<lly. 

Mr. Thompson. Workers and builders as well? 

Mr. Aipine. Most a.ssurwlly. 

Mr. Thompson. I believe, Mr. fibairmaii. (hat is all. 

Chairman W.\i,.sh. Any qui'stions to ask .Mr. .\lpine? 

Commi.sslonor (Iakhktson. I have one. 

Clmirman Wh.sh. Mr. (Jarretson want.s to ask yon a question. 

Commissioner (:.viiiikt.so.n. In tho settlement of their .lurlsdicllonal disputes, 
Mr. Alpine, I gather from your statement that yeur belb-f Is Ibat they ean best 
be st'ttled on goneral principles by tb(‘ inti'rnallomd or imtlonul body, leaving the 
details of Its application to the local men tbemselves? 

Mr. Alpine. I am not prepared to say that that would bo aiipllcable In every 
trade or calling, but In our Instance It proved to be. 

Commissioner fjARHirrsoN. So your experience us niiplhxl to your own affairs 
favors that method? 

Mr. Alpine. Yes, sir. Mr. fiarrctson. I was simply answering the qiie.stloiis 
as I inferred them u.s iierlalning to my own partlenlar organization. 

Commissioner (iArretson. Well, I w.inteil to get my own uiiderstaiidliig of 
your intent, as I understootl the quc-stlon. 

Mr. Alpine. The reason for that—perhaps I might explain that so you would 
utiderstipid It n little more clearly. For Instance, you take the city of St. 
I/Ouls; the .question was askisl of me early If lead pipe was not less commonly 
used now than pri'viously in lead plumbing. My answer was that that was true. 
There are some cities in tills (ouiitry where lead i)l|>e obtains more than In tho 
Olliers. Now, St I.ouis Is one of those cities. Now, I could lie a party to a 
trade agreement, and, because of the fact that lead fiiisi entensl more largely 
Into the plumbing Installation of that city than It does In Chicago, the same 
agreement Unit pertaliHsl in St. Louis would not relate In all iii.stunccs to Chi¬ 
cago, where Iron had supplanted the lead. 

Coinmissioiier O.arbetson. It would not fiiriii'-h a solution of the local con¬ 
ditions? 

Mr. Alpine. No. .sir. 

Commissioner Gahhet.son. Rut If the methods of manufacture and erection 
were uniform in all points, then a uniform settlement could apply without 
difficulty? 

Mr. AtiTNE. Yes, sir; hut It is not feasible In the settlement of this dispute. 

Coiiiinissloiier (TAKiii-rrsoN. No. Therefore the application to the details after 
the federation bad given its edict are. In your judgment, best left to the men 
locally? 

Mr. Alpine. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner GarretSon. Now, under your methods of doing business, I 
wanted to know whether or not a local body—I suppose they are known by 
various names? 

Mr. Auine. Local unions? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. No; I mean local federated bodies, trade and 
labor assemblies, and such unions- 

Mr. Alpine (Interrupting). Central feilerated unions? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yes. Can a body of that kind and the unions which 
are Its constituent parts enter Into an agreement with employers, that agree¬ 
ment being In violation of the law or the edicts of the national or International 
unions of which they are a party? ^ , 

Mr. Alpine. I should say they certainly could not They would not do It In 
the Instance of our organization, and I never have known them to attempt It. 
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Commissioner Gabbeison. In other words, the powers of tlie national or 
international body takes preoc<ience of any local power? 

Mr. Au'ine. Absolutely. 

Commissioner GAassTSON. If tlm condition that w'as cited here and referred 
to In answer to the question of Mr. Thompson, that the local unions of .New 
York did assume the attitude that—if It came to a question between obeying 
the national union and the Interests of the employer, would that practice. If 
common, be fatal to the Interests of the union? 

ilr. Alwnk. Quito naturally; It would destroy discipline. You would b<> 
placed In a iwsltlon where you would he compelhsi to acknowledge, or rather 
to determine, ns to whether the iiarticular local union was the tall or the bo<ly 
of the kite; and It would not he har<l In this case to determine It. 

Coiniutssloner Gakkktson. Ifrom the standpoint—I ask the question In regard 
to It because you ar(' the general e.'cecutlvo of the orgaidzatlon— 

Mr. Ar.ciNE. Yes. sir. 

CoiiuulssloiK’r CAiuiUT.soN. From the standpoint of the organization, a local 
man who advocated such a ixviicy would I>e recrtaint, would he not? 

Mr. Am’jne. Do you want rue to an.swer that? 

Commissioner Gauuktson. Y'es; if you feel frvsi to. 

Mr. Ai.iunk. I am iverCectly tree to answer that he would certainly be re¬ 
garded as such. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mrs. Harrlman, have you some question you wish to ask? 

Commissioner Habkiman. No. 

Commissioner I.knnon. I would like to ask him a question. I am going to 
ask you one question. Mr. Alpine—another question on the same line as Mr. 
Oarretson. Isn’t there an essential iics'csslty for a national foundation to be 
laid of general principles governing the settlement of jurisdictional disputes 
before the local unlon.s can work out the details? 

Mr. Ai.iMNE. I am very glad you asked that qm'stlon. I don’t know whether 
the comnd.sslon Is provided with a copy of our constitution or not. There is 
a proviso—It mu-st not In' under.spxid. First, let me say. the mode of prtK'odurc 
Halt wo adopted was hi'cause of nhuormal conditions. It was the ahsorhing or 
the aec(>ptnnce of a large body of men not yet allilintotl, and who were coining 
In as collective bodies, and hence we adophsl the means of settling those dis¬ 
putes before they eutered, rather than settling them after they had entered. 
Now, you understand, wherever then' are a snllicient number (if steam litters 
to proiierly conduct a local union, wo Issue to them and prefer that they 
should have charters and he chartered as steam titters. But there are many 
smaller cities In this country where the steam litters and the plumbers are to- 
getlH'r In what Is known as ml\(al local unions. Now, you can readily imagine 
that In those mixed local unions wc very fiaqncntly have a disput arise as to 
wimt constitut('s the work of the pimnher or of the steam fllt(»r. In some in¬ 
stances, where tlau-e are two local unions, one of plumbers and one of steam 
litters, they soiiK'tlines conn* Into c<uillict. And when that occurs a section of 
the constitution governs that, and If it be your pleasure, I will read it to 
.you. Is't me read the last portion of the constitution, the section referred to, 
and I will turn It over to your sccreinry. 

“ Skc. 127. The .lurisdlction of llu' F. A. emhrncos all kinds and classes of 
pl[ve fitting, and the separation of the special branches of your craft Is left to 
the wisdom and judgment of the members of our craft in their vicinities, to be 
decided by a board comi)os<al of members, two to be selected from each local 
branch of the trade which may he in actual dispute or who may lay claim to 
any particular class of work. In case tlie local committee of the special 
branches Involved can not agree, It w ill be the duty of the general president of 
the U. A, to appoint an umpire, not locally Interested, from each trade Involved, 
nnd they shall take all evidence under advisement and render a decision. Fall¬ 
ing to agree, the umpires so appointed shall forward all evldenoe to the general 
president of U. A. for a final (Uvlslon.” 

I anticipate that the sottlemeut of this dispute In the pipe-fitting industry 
means that contractors, general or otherwise, ami the pulillc generally, are not 
going to be called upon to settle any more dligiutes in the pipe-fitting industry; 
that they will be settled internally and between and among ourselves. . 

Oommiaaionw IiKHNON. Mr. Alpine, a number of witness^ testified as to an 
alleged role of limitation of output of workingmen. You have had a wide ex¬ 
perience, have yon not, ami what have you to say on that subject—os to the 
limitation of the day's work and the limitation of the output of union men? 
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Mr. Alpine. Well, I have heard of tliose thliiiis; hut I am hound to confens 
that I twlleve they are comparatively nonexistent to-day. Ixical unions have 
Iwal by-laws and they are required to send tho.se iwal by-laws Into the genera! 
oflice for approval or for consideration. The Institution of the proviso like Oiat 
would be a contradiction of our general law, and we could not accept such a 
hK-al constitution. If those things do prevail, they are unwritten laws, and we 
do not know of their existence, although from time to time I have hud employ¬ 
ing plumbers and employing steam fitters profe.ss that those things did exist. 
.\nd I have assumcsl that it deiiendcd uivat—if I might tiso a phrase—that It 
deiKUidcd upon whose ox was being gored, the employer, fis-llug that the tuen 
were not doing a sulllcient amount of work, and the men Aviing such not to bo 
the case. I don't know of any rule that prevails In any local union where It Is 
made public in the local that such Is the condition. 

('*>mmls.slon<'r I.knxon. Mr. Alpine, how long have you been In the trade? I 
don't inleiid to find out how old you are. 

Sir. Alpine. Well. I was wondering If I wn.s not going to give you a iiretty 
gtxid Ilm>—about 2!) yeans. 

('ommisslonor LEn.non. What does your observation lend you to believe to be 
the out|u]t for the plumber and the steam tiller as comparisl with 2.'? years ago? 

Mr. Aj-pine. My (>bservation is that the plumber and the steam litter are doing 
mort- work to-day than fiioy did 2.1 years ago. 

t'hairman M'-xlsh. Commissioner llailard wouhl like to a.sk you some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Ball-ved. You say the plumber and the steam filter do more 
work now. Have they bolter tools and belter faeilllies for doing work? 

Mr. Alpine. Yes; In some res|)ect.s, yes; in so far us Ihe iron-pljilng portion of 
tile [iluiniung trade is ('oncerned, the.v have heller tools and ts-iter fticilltic'S 
to-day tliaii they did 25 years ago. Tliat is true of (he piisi-tllling husineK.S 
generally, Whei’e 2.5 years ago eortaln siziat of idping wi-re cut on tiie buildings 
l>y luind, flio.se sizes of piping tCHlay are cut by machinery, and tools have made 
somo giMieral Inqiroceineiit. 

('onmilssloiier Hali.-miii. What number of liours do tbe men work? 

Mr, Ai.i’im-;. Almost a universal cigbt-bour workday. 

Conm.issioner Hai i.Asn. Wben dm-s that Is'gin? 

Mr. Ai "iNE. At 8 o'clock in (lie nioriiliig nnd unill 12 at insm- 

Commissioner Kaliakd (interrupting). If a imin is out ill tbe country 10 or 
15 miles from New York Cily and lias some work lo lie done on a sti'um radiator 
and bo sends to bave it done, where does tbe workman's time begin and wliere 
doc‘S this workman’s 8 o’l lock start? 

Mr. Alpine. Well, his time starts ai 8 o’clock in the morning. 

Commissioner Hallaed. Where must be lie at tliat hour? Suppose It lakes 
an Iimir from hi.s residence, or a half an hour from bis residence or borne to bis 
shop and an hour from bis shop to where tlie job is. Where does he rcqiort at 
8 o’clock In the morning? 

Mr. Alpine. He nqiorts at the shop. 

Commissioner Hallaiiil He reports at the shop? 

ilr. Alpine. Tliose things are providiMl for largely In the local ngreemenls 
made by the local unions and their cnqiloycrs; ami it has been my experience 
that the men frequently—more frequently than otlierwdse—are quite willing to 
regulate their hours In such an iustaiice contingent with the train departures 
and arrivals. But If a man ordinarily travels for an hour or two hours on a 
railroad nnd he has to use that hour or two hours prior lo the time wlien he 
Is entitled to report to work, somebody Is going to pay him for the time of his 

'^'miimlssloner Ballaeo. Then he works eight hours. That wouhl be from 
8 until 4 or 5? What time in tlie afternoon dm-s he quit work? 

ilr At PINE. Five o’clock is tlie hour, with an hour for lunch. Sometimes In 
gome localities and In certain periods of the year—not In tlie large Industrial 
centers generally, but In other places, and In some cases In the larger cities 
in the times of the year where the day Is short and darkness comes before 
6 o’clock—the employers make arrangements with their men to take only a 
half hour for luuch and stop a half hour earlier. 

Commissioner Baulaed. But when the workman goes out to perforin yyork of 
that kind, does he always take an apprentice with him, or heliier, or does be 
go alone? 

Mr. Alpine. Well, that depends on the work. 
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Commissioner Ballasd. If the work requires It he takes him, and not 
olhorwiso? 

Mr. Au’ink. Why, certainly. 

Comiiiisslonec IUii.ard. Suppose, for the sake of arfpiment, that there are f»-o 
repair Jobs In one house and one Js some work the pliimher could do and 
at the same time the other Is steam-titter work, hut cither man could do i(. 
Would It be necessary to have two separate men come there to do those two Jobs 
that each one mlnht not take over an hour? 

Mr, Alpike. I will have to answer that question by bringing: forth some dif¬ 
ference of relation ns t(» the pinwi that miftht occur In. If that happened in 
New York and a pluinlier undertook to do the steam littlng, there would 
be objection, or vice versa. We don’t admit that the plumber has any 
right to do steam tlttlng, or that the steam litter has any right to do 
plumbing. In .sonic localUie.s our men arc moinher.s of a local union com- 
poaial of plumbers and steam fitters. The plumber.s and steam fitters agree 
jointly that either one or the other may perform a certain limited amount of 
their respective work for just such emergencies. Itut If you wore to permit that 
to happen In New York or some of tlie other places where separate and distinct 
local unions of sleam fillers and plumbers prevail, you would be gctling your¬ 
self and ourselves into cndh*ss trouble because of our ilesire to xu’otect the steam 
litters and the plumbers. 

Commissioner IIai.i.aud. And then If In doing either character of work it was 
necessary to cut a hole through a wooden parlllion or a brick wall lie would 
have to get ellher a carpenter or a brick mason? 

Mr. Ai.I’Ine. No; you get either a carpenter or a brick mason. You will 
pardon me; I don't think it Is liilimded, but I feel that that question Is a trifle 
exaggerated. I do not believe a plumber—I know that a plumber or a steam- 
filter would not send for a carjieiiler or a bricklayer to make a hole through the 
wall, because they would be quite as well quallliixl to do that as either of the 
others nionlloncd, and It would not be sensible lor them to do It, and 1 am very 
positive they would not do that. 

Commissioner IJALi.Aitn. They would make llie bote tbemsolves? 

Mr. At.i>i.\'E. Yes. 

Clutlrman Wai.sh. Mrs. llarrlman, have you some question you wish to ask? 
Comml.ssloner IIauuiman. Mr. Al|ilne, I would like to know if the so-cnlksl 
efllclency system has been Introdueeil In any way among either the plumbers or 
the gas fitters’ trades? I ask because of your siH-akiiig of thidr doing more work 
now than they did 25 years ago, and yet your hours are shorter than 25 years 
ago. I want to know why they are doing more work or a greater amount of 
work? 

Mr. Ai.iu.NK. I can answer that. Mrs. llarrlman, by saying, first, the efficiency 
system, as it Is generidly regarded, has not been Introduced. The fact of the 
nialti'r Is that inori' work is being done than 25 years ago. and that can be 
altrlhiitwl to the competition In the market—there are more men engaged at the 
trade—to the difference in material, and the fact that the general construction 
of htilldlngs denmnds ti greater production of work. There has been no intro¬ 
duction of elllcleiiey plans. Now, take porhaiis a better llbistratlon, to be 
siiecllle. In the plumbing Inisinoss, where years ago lead prevailed, you have 
often lieard tlie exiiressloii, I jiresuine you liiive heard tlie expression, of wiping 
a .loint, as it apiilies to the plamiilng business, wldeli means the joining together 
of two or more pieces of pl|)e by mentis of molding liquid solder. Now, that 
fetpdrtKl time and patience, and constxpiently leas work could be performeil by 
that means than can la* iKu fornied to-day wliere those same two or more pieces 
of pipe are joined togetlier by means of .scrowixl threads. That has Its Influence 
In the production of work and as It applies to the plumbing, speaking spe¬ 
cifically. 

Chairman WAkSH. Any other questions? 

Commls-sloiier O'Connei.i.. I just want to ask you one question, Mr. Alpine. 

I take It from what you say the jurisdictional fights, so called, in the pipe 
Industry have practically disappeared, so far as the public Is concernerl? You 
have so arrangcil your aft'idrs that disputes in the future will be adjusted In¬ 
ternally and within yotir own organization? 

Mr. AifiNE. Unless they liapiien with the machinists. Well, I did not mean 
that as a facetious answer, Mr. O’Connell. The means of adjusting those dis¬ 
putes now Is within our own ranks, unless some other trade encroaches upon 
our Jurlstllcfion. Then, of course, we will have to settle that with them. 
CommIssloWr Gaeketson. Or you encroach upon somebotly else? 
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Mr. Aijinb. Or we encroach upon somebody else. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat Is all, thank you, Mr. Alpine. Call your next wit- 
nea-s, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Alpine, would you mind lotting us have those agree¬ 
ments you have brought here? 

Mr. Alpine. I would be very happy to furnish them; they are the only 
copies I have here, and I shall be glad to let you have them If you will return 
them to me after you have gotten through with them. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t mind our having them for some time? 

Mr. Alpine. No; I will be glad to do tliat. 

Sir. Thomp.son. If you will, you may do tliat. 

(.Ml the papers at this lailnt referred to were by the reiwrter turiieil over 
to Sir. Sullivan, of the eommisslon’s otliee, at the direction of Sir. Thompson. 

Agreements returned to Sir. Alpine.) 

TESTlMOirY OF MK. GEOKQE H. MORRIS, 

Sir. Thompson. Piease give us your name ami address. 

Sir. Sloiiius. (leorge II. Morris, a nauulier of the llrm of .Tolinson A Morris, 
steam littlag, 538 West Twenty-third Strivt, New York Cit.i. 

Sir. Thompson. You are a member of the master steam fitters’ association. 
Mr. Morris? 

Sir. SIoRKis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you at the time of the termination of llio nrhltratlon 
plan In tlds city the clialrman of the arbitration board? 

Sir. Sloiuiis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. At that time did a delegation of the Ironwoncers’ union eome 
lo si-e you and u.sk you to intercede on tlielr belialf to lio adinitteil to (lie nrlil- 
tratlon plan? 

Mr. SIoiuiiH. I ri'eall fivi' men coming to me ivlio represeiiteil themselves to lie 
such; I have no means of knowing v.l>ether tliey were or not. 

Mr. Thompson. Hid tliey olTor to lait up a bond of .|2.-),dd0 for their good 
behavior If tliey were admitted to tlie plan? 

Sir. St'iKRiK. They did. 

Mr. T.iompson. And what did you say to those five men, If jou remember. 
Mr. Slorris? 

Sir. SloRBis. That la n good wlillo ago. To tlio best of my recolieoflon I said 
tliat I did not tlilnlc tliat I eoiild lie of any use to lliom, nnd they urgtsl me to 
intereeitc for tliein, and I told tln-iii tliiit I did not know in wiint eaiinelty I 
could do so. And I finally agreed, as representing those five men, to present 
their statements to their employers, which I did. 

Sir. Thompson. And what became of It, If you know? 

Sir. Morris. Nothing. 

Sir. THOMP.SON. Yiiiir plan of iirbltralion, Mr. Slorrhs, wa.s not ela.stlc enough 
to take In such a quc.sHoii ns that, was it? 

Sir. Morris. Why, tlie Ironworkers had, by the Joint action—permit me first 
to say this, that tlie method of voting In tlie nrhilratlon plan was tliat the 
union aide and the employers’ side voted separnlely, and to carry any question 
there had to be a majority afilrninticc vote on lioth sides before any question 
was carried. And those ironworkers had lieeii—I won’t say expelled, but sus¬ 
pended from the board by tlie afllnnatlve vote of each side voting separately. 
So that they were not members at the time. They wanted to be reinstated on 
the board. 

Sir. Thompson. In other words, they did not come under your jurisdiction? 

Sir. Mokbis. I could not see that they did. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Slorris, something has been said here to-day In 
regard to the settlement of jurisdictional disputes. Mr. Alpine, whose testi¬ 
mony you hove heard, favors the .settlement of them by the Internallonnl union, 
working preferably through the American Feileratlon of Labor; that by doing 
that they can make allowances for local conditions. Have you any opinion on 
that subject? 

Sir. Morris. I have. 

Sir. Thompson. Do yon favor what he stated, and It not, what is your opinion 
in regard thereto? 

Mr. Morris. My opinion Is that It would not work well 

Mr. Thompson. Why? 

88810—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-16 
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Mr. Mokeib. I don’t think that any Jurisdictional dispute is the exclnslve 
prii]>frty of either tlie union man or ll.e employer. I tliink any question of 
that diameter, to be settled permanently, can not be settled unless both sides 
have something to say about It. It might be settled, but It would be settled by 
force ratlier than by agreement. 

Mr. Thompson. Going back to the arbitration plan for the moment, Mr. Mor¬ 
ris, wliy was that abolished? Was It on account of the fact that It was de¬ 
clared illegal by tlie courts? 

Mr. Mobhis. No; the arbitration plan existed for seven years, and I think 
tluit any method wlilcli In.sis for .seven years in settling disputes between the 
labor unions and employers lias served about u.s long a.s it Is possible to keep it 
together. I think tlie fact that it lasted for seven years has as much to do 
with its dl.ssolutioii as any one thing. Furthermore, this question of having 
suspended the iron workers and tiie painters tiiiil not taking them buck, I think 
did have a considerable amount to do with the dl.seontinuliig of the plan. And 
there was another mutter that I ntway.s felt brought about—tended to bring 
about—a dissolution, and that was that It was popularly understood that the 
labor side caucused during the night before the arbitration board meeting, the 
last year or two of the plan. I think that ha.s had as much as anything to do 
wilii it. 

Mr. Thompson. Who held the caucuses? 

Mr. Moitiiis. We understood that the union side of the arbitration board held 
a eiiiieiis the night before the meeting of the board, and consequently tliat many 
quesilons were prejudged before the meeting of the board. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the acute dispute that cau.sed the termiiiatlon, 
if you know? 

Mr. Moiiais. The steatn fitters’ strike. That was noniinally the cause of the 
disruption, but I never felt that tlint was the real ca’ise, 

Jlr. Thomp.son. Now, going back to the qiii'slion of the setllenient of Juris¬ 
dictional disputes, you have said that you do not think that they could be 
settled propi'rly without tlio employers lieliig ri'presented- 

Mr. Mokkis. I W'ould not like to say properly. I say “permanently.” 

Mr. 'riioMPHON. What Interest Iiave the employers In a Jurisdictional dispute 
as to its manlier of setllenient? 

Mr. MoRBts. Why, they have all the responsibility of being under contract 
to perform a piece of mechanical work for which they remain res|)onslhle in 
my particular business for two years under tlie contract terms, and probably 
for a ioiiger time; but commonly. And certainly they .slioubl have some say 
whether a plumber or a steam titter dws the steam-fitting work. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming, Mr. Morris, that the unions have gotten together 
and settled that matler, and as.sumliig that they made allowance for existing 
contracts that the employer had, what Interest would that employer have In 
the setllenient of the jiirlsdlclloiial disinile? 

ktr. Mimiiis. Why, lie would have this: I consider that the steam-heating 
hiislness Is a hiisini'ss Involving more or less danger to life and limb, for which 
file contractor Is dlri'clly res]ionsil)le; iiiiil I think his judgment as to whether 
he shall use steam filters to do .steiim-fitting work should go further than a 
mnjorlly vote of a Fisleratlon of Labor that perhaps knew nothing about the 
twlmlcalHles of the business. I think the employer Is certainly a factor iu the 
settlement. 

Jlr. Thompson, You say that the liability of a damage suit on behalf of the 
employer, his auso of the character of the workmen that do tlie work, justifies 
him being considered? 

Mr. Morris. On lielialf of tlie ability to work? 

(The question was reail by tlie reporter.) 

Chairman M ai.sh. Against tlie employers? 

Mr, Thompson. Tlie liability to damage suit on account of the character of 
the men doing I lie work. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ask the question over again. I mlsunderstooil it 

(The question was read by tlie reporter.) 

Jlr. Thompson. Mr. Morris, as I understand your answer—I want to get that 
clear—do you feel that the employer is liable to be called upon to pay damages? 

Mr. Morris. Absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. Because of the character of the workmen doing the work? 

Mr. Morris. Not the character of the workmen. 

Mr. Thompson. I moan ns to whether he does his work properly or not 
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Mr. UoKiiis. His ability to technically handle It, technical knowledge of What 
he Is doing. 

Mr. Thompson. What other reasons. In your oi>lnlon, would Justify the em¬ 
ployer In being consldere<l? 

Mr. Morkis. Common Justice. 

Mr. Thompson. Upon what other grounds would common Justice require him 
to be considered ? 

Mr. Mourns. I think that would lie enough. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any busiiu-sa reastins, iHs'unse yo»i nre in business, 
bocnuse .vou have your plant, your organization going, you hold yourself oui- 

Mr. Mokuis. I think I can - 

Chairman W.vi.kk. Please read the question, it had nol lasui llnlsheil. 

(The question wtis retid by the reporter.) 

Mr. Tho.mpson. To the iiuhllc to carry on that hu.slness? 

Mr. Moiuiis. Yes, sir; there is that reason, and there l.s (his reason; That the 
Jurisdiction of Iradi's in .New York, and, 1 lai-sinne, In other plines, has grown 
largi'ly out of custom and a long period of men being faniiliar wdth their work. 
I hate betui in the steam business here in this city for Tl years, anti when 1 
first went iidti the slteiiu husiut'ss there were no unions, anil many of the things 
tte ilid (hen tte ilo not do now directly lavan.st' of the subdivision of trades. 
Tralles have heeoine more siieeiallzed, and I think It Is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance that in all trades involving any danger to life or projierty the employer 
should certninly hate voice In the selection of the kind of meehanles (hat do his 
work, because he will certainly employ those that he thinks are best adapted 
to the purposes; ami then by those same iiistoms, of ('erlaiti trades having the 
Jurisdiction so nuiny years, they have become skilled, and in another locality 
another trade, might bo skilled In their trade. Therefore I say that the h'lsleru- 
tiou of Labor, and 1 say It without the slightest disrespect to their ability utall, 
but I do not think tlie Federation of Labor, or any other national body, can 
pirojterly judge of local jui Isdietionnl questions. 

Mr. THo.Meso.N. Don't .\ou think that they could take into consideration such 
inalters as you speak of? 

Mr. Mouuis. Why, yes; they eouhl take some of It Into consideration; but 
they c.'rtalnly lm\e not the knowledge and some of Ihe facilities for properly 
judging of tile conditions. Furtlierinore, a large Issly of that kind, without 
slating 'I as a fuel, I should think thal they would he Inllueneed by other rea¬ 
sons. They would be Inlluetieed by tlndr nearer aei|uulntanw to one trade 
than to another. I think there would be great dltllculty in giving a decision 
based purely on the true local retiulrenients. 

Mr. Thompson. A.ssumlng that there were governmental, a national bo<ly 
upon which employers and employees had a representallon, who were enpahle 
of taking evidence, hearing the employers and hearing the em|iloye«i8, do you 
belhwe that such ti body could not consider Ihe reasons that you have given and 
decide the truth from the evidence of the issiple? 

Mr. Morris. If properly eonslitutetl, I do not say that they would not bo 
competent. I think, however, that as wo know now that every law case that 
goes to a Federal court is llahio to lake a long while In n-aehlng a deebsloii, I 
think before the time such a Issly would reach a decision the emergency of the 
case would have long since passtul. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all I care to ask the witness. 

Chairman W.vi.sh. Are there any other questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 want to ask one question; Out of the settlement of 
this dispute In the pipi.'-fitting trade, how does It affect your free choice of 
workmen? How do you think It may affect your free choice of workmen? 
You want steamfitters? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. How will this amalgamation and this settlement 
affeot your free choice of getting steam fitters? 

Mr. Morris. I do not see that It affects us In any way that we have not been, 
under Ihe same conditions, for the last 30 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard, have you any questions? 

Commissioner Bai.larb. Y’ou spoke of the Ironworkers and carpenters both 
withdrawing from this amalgamating association at the same time? 

Mr. Morris. No ; the painters. 

Commissioner Ballaeo. The painters were subsequently reinstated, were 
they not? 
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Mr. Mobeis. No, sir; the arbitration bounl—the carpenters, by the way, also 
had them suspended, and they had made application for reinstatement, and that 
had been granted; but they hud not actually again sent their delegate to the 
board when the termination of the board occurred. When the board discon¬ 
tinued, my recollection Is, the housesmltha—that Is, the Ironworkers, we call 
them the housesmlths—and the painters were still out of the board. 

Commissioner Ballabd. It has come to your attention why the Ironworkers 
are still not allillated, ha.sn’t it? 

Mr. Mobeis. I, being a member of the board of governors of the omiilovers’ 
association, I know that it is a fact. 

Coramls.sIoner Bai.i.abd. Why are they not? 

Mr. Morkis. Why are they not? 

Commissioner Bai.i.abi). V(‘s. 

Mr. Morris. I i)resume only for the reason tliat they and tlu'lr employers 
have no agreement and tlicir employers do not recognize a union condition. 
The Building Trades Kmployers’ Association, I have beard it said here tliut 
they were entirely a union proposition. Tliat is not quite true, because tliere 
are nonunion conditions recognized tliere as well a.s union condltios. 

Clialrmnn Wai.su. Is that all? 

Commissioner Carretson. I haven’t anything. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JAMES P. KNIOHT. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Knight, will you give us your name, your addre.ss, 
and your business, please? 

Mr. KNTC.irr. .lames i*. Kniglit; conducting a plumbing business under tlio 
firm name of .1. N. Knight A Son, at 221 West Forty-nlntli Street. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been in tlie plumbing business in New 
York City? 

Mr. Knioiit. Working and ns an employer? 

Mr. Tho-mpson. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. K.muht. Forty-.spvon years. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you heard the testimony of .Mr. yiorris? 

Mr. KNtniiT. Y’es. .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. With roferenoc to Jurlsdlctionid matters? 

Mr. Knioiit. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have jou anytldng to say In regard tliereto diftorent from 
winit he says? 

Mr. Kmoht. No, sir; I tidnk not. 

Mr. Thomp.son. It Is stnted, Mr. Knight, tliat flie master plumlier.s and tlie 
jounie.vtneii plimiliers hnve nil agreement together tliat tlie jouriieynien plunihors 
will not iiistull liny pliuuhing llxtures that are not hoiiglit by the muster plnnih- 
ers; is tlint correct? 

Mr. Knioht. The .ionrneymnn plumber, I do not think, is wliere the fixtures 
come from. Tlie master plumher will not install fixtures that he does not 
pnrcliase. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as you know, will tiio Jotirnpymen plumbers In the city 
of .New York Install llxtures not luirchascd and liistalltMl liy a master plumber? 

Mr. Knioht. I have never seen tliat tested out. I think they would. 

Mr. Thomp.son. You tliink they would? 

Mr. Knioht. I do. 

Mr. Thompson. You say yon have never sci'n that tested out? 

Mr. Knioht. I liave not. 

Mr. Thompson. Is It not a fact that the arrangement between your assocla- 
(ion and the pitunlteis jvrovides ttiat all plninhing fixtures must be purchasevl 
and furiilsheil by the ma.stcr iiluinhers? Otherwise a journeyman plumber will 
refuse to install or connect the same? 

Mr. Knioht, I do not—no; lie will. There is a—I would not, nor would 
a member of my association—would not attempt to Install for you fixtures 
that you purchased. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is not the question. Doesn’t tlie agreement, article 36 
of section F of the agreement, that you have with the Journoymen plumbers 
provide that they will not Install It? 

Mr. Knight. I am not very conversant with It. Hnve you got the agreement 
of the journeymen plumbers with you? 

Mr. Thompson. I have not got n copy of It here. I have the substance of It. 

Mr, Kniou'^, I never heard of that being In there. 
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Mr. Thompson, llon’t you Uiiiik thnt an owner of a ImlKlinR In New York 
Cll.v coulil hire Journeymen phinihers to install fixtures which hehiispiirchasefi? 

Mr. Knight. That has hceu done wUliln the lust two weeks In Now York, 

Mr. Thompson. It has? 

Mr. Knight. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. W'here, If you know? 

Mr. Knight. I think It «u.s ilono rlEht on the corner of KlKhty-llrst Street 
and Broadway. 

Mr. Thompson. KlEhty-first Street and Broadway? 

Mr. Knight. I think so. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. 1>o .\ou know of any other instanci' of the kinil? 

Mr. Kmoht. No, sir; T do not; hot T ilo helie\e It Is EoioE on idl the time, 
la'oause I don’t believe ,50 per cetit of the Journeyineti plumbers arc tiidon meti 
In New York to-day. 

Mr. Thompson. I am talkltiK now solely about iiidon men. Do you believe 
that union men would Install .such work for the owner? 

Mr. Knight. I think they ha\(‘. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you coti.sider that inslallnllon a violation of the con¬ 
tract or aEreement which yonr iissociation has w lih the Journeymen plumbers? 

.Mr. Knight. I wouhl thlid; It was; jes, sir. 

.Mr. Tho.mpson. Yon would? 

Mr. Kmoht. Yes. sir, 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Now, Mr. KnlEht, is there an aEreement or iinderstandlnE 
betwc'en the membiTS of \mir ass<MiaIlon, or .totir association anil the Journc>'. 
meti plutnbcrs, or their association, that they will not work on a Joh that lias 
bifn taken away frotn a master plutnber, will not linlsh a job which has been 
taken away from a toaster plumber? 

Mr. Knight. I don't understand what yon mean by that. I never saw a job 
taken away from a master plumber. 

Mr. Tho,mpson. .tssuoie an architect, after a master plumber had beiui eii- 
EaEcd to do the iilutnhinE-- 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean a member of the master plumbers’ as¬ 
sociation? 

.Mr. .’uoMp.soN. Yes, sir 

.Assiii 11.lE an architect had etiEaced a metnher of the master plumbers' 
nssocinli. n to Install some work under a contract which Eave him the rlEht 
to determine the contract, if he thouEht Ihe master plunibcr was not doluE the 
work properly, if In a case of Hint kind an architect in .New York (Illy may still 
terminate the coniract with any other master plutnber, would a member of 
yonr association be iiermltteil to carry on and finish that work? 

Mr. Knight. I’rovIdliiE the architect bad brouEhl It to the master plumlK'rs’ 
orEiinlzatlon and they determined that the man was not doliiE his contract. 
We do not let one architect come in and dump tis out the moment be feels like 
doinE It. He inlEbt do It justly or unju.slly. 

Mr. Thompson. In ca.se the architi'i’t should helleve that the work was done 
Improperly, and your as.sociation should decide that the work was done properly, 
have you any machinery or any provision for the dclermlnatlon of that tptesllon 
by an impartial tribunal? 

Mr. Knight. I don't know whidher you would call it—we have an nrhltrntion 
board—but whether you would call It an Impartial one or not, I don't know. 
We think It is. 

Mr. Thompson. How Is it constiluted? 

Mr. Knight. The conimllK'e elected by the orEanlzatlon. 

Mr. Thompson. But would the architect have any voice In the Selection of 
any memliers of that arbitration tribunal? 

Mr. Knight. No, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. He would not? 

Mr. Knight. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the board wblcli would determine that (luestlon would 
be a board appointed solely by your association? 

Mr. Knight. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. fTliat Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any questions? 

Commissioner Bat.l.ciid. I have no questions. 

Commissioner Gasbetson. Mr. Knight, you arc a rather firm liellever In the 
theories of and adherence of the alleged practices of labor unions, aren’t you? 
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Mr. K.vioiit. No, sir. Wlien they are fair, absolutely. 

Coinnils.sloiier (jJakbktson. You utilize them la your own bu.slness? 

Mr. Kniuht. No; I never <iUl. 

C'ominisslouer (Jabkktson. If you do not I don’t care to ask any further 
questions. 

Coinudssloner Kalbaku. In selling your pluinbiuK fixtures, do you sell them 
to anyone excepting union men? 

Mr, Knioht. Sell them to iinimi men? 

Comml.s,sloner ]iAi.L\ni). Ho you ,s<‘ll them to the union men ever? Can a 
union man come In to your place anil buy any tixtures he wanhs? 

Mr. Knight. You mean a journeyman plumber? 

Commissioner l!.vu..\un. Yes. 

Mr. Knioht. Oh, numbers of times. 

Comml.s.sloner I!\i,i,.Min. lio jou .sometimes sell them to any Individuals who 
choose to come-in? 

Mr. Kniuht. I never had any come in. 

Comml.s.sioner I!ai.i,aki). 'I'liat question came up. You .say you would not sell 
them ? 

Mr. Knioht. I do not .say I would not. With an employee I would not look 
for any prolil; I would uIm’ them to him. Sometimes I give them to him 
absolutely and pay tile hlii. 

Comnils.slotier liAi.t.-MU). Stipiiosing a man in hl.s own house .should break a 
faucet or piece of piumbitig. Could he ccane to you and get the piece and put 
It In himself? 

Mr. Kniuht. He has ihme it a number of times. If a man has a little [ilace 
anti wants to put a ftiiicet In I would be delighted to lieip him out. 
Commissioner I!ai.i..mu). ,\ny citizen In tlie city, anybody at all? 

Mr. Kniuht. Yes, .sir; I am .selling a .sink to I’rof. Jolmsou now', and he 
hlinsolf Is going to jiiit it in. I IliinI; lie said on a Sunday. 

Commissioner Bai.iaiu). >So you sadI to any Individual? 

Mr, Kniuht. That Is whal I am doing. 

Chairman Wau.sii. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Thomi’son. I want to ask one more quo.stion. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Very well. 

Mr. Tnoui'soN. I have a copy of the articles of agreement between the 
Master I’lumlMTs' .Vssoeialioii of the 11,.rough of .Manhattan and I.oeal I’nlon.s 
Nos. 4.S0 and 408 of the Cnited As.soebitioa of Plumbers and (las Fitters. It 
states that the agreement expires December til, l!U,'i. Under arlk'le 17 of that 
agroenieut it is stated; 

“ It la also expre.s.sly ngrwd that no journeyman shall work or be allowed 
to work on any iimisTty where a inenilier of the master pliimhers' association 
has done work for whb-h he has not been paid.” 

Was that article carried out? 

Mr. K.NKiiiT. It Is carrieil out. 

Mr. Thout.son. To-dny? 

Mr. Knight. Oh, yes. If you do not pay me, why you cnn't get soineboily 
else to go In and get stuck, too, you know, because they get scared. One is 
enough. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Knight. 

Chairman W\i.sii. That is all, Mr. Knight. Thank you. Call your next. 
Mr. Tiiomi'.son. Mr. Knight, may wo liave a coiiy of tliat agreement? 

Mr. Kniuht. I don't know wliere It cniue from. It Is not mine. You are 
welcome to It, so far as I am eouix'rniHl. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK BEEOAN. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Deegan, will yon kiially give us your name, your address, 
and your business? 

Mr. Dkeqan. Fred Deegnn, .secretary itlnmtiers' union, Local 480, 1931 
Broadway. 

Mr. Thompson Yon Iinve heard Mr. Aljilne tratlfy In reference to the set¬ 
tlement of Jurisdictional disputes betwc>en tlie plumliers and the steam fitters, 
Old you not? 

Mr. Dkeoan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A.s tlie secretary of the Plumbers’ l/ocal No. 480, what have 
yon to say with reference to that settlement? 

Mr. Dieeqan. Well, 1 have nothing to say, only that our local union has re¬ 
jected the proposition, the agreement. 
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Mr. Thompson. Why, if you know? 

Mr. llKicoAN. On tlio Knmiitl flint It Klves somo of the Journeymen plumliers’ 
work to the steam litters. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Do you know vf hy that work was uhen to the steam fitters? 

Mr. Dkeoan. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Tuomi’.son. Do you know whither this aarisanent or mljustment pive 
to the steam litters of tlie city of New York work lliey did not liave before? 

Mr. Deeijan. Well, it pi\e tliein work tliat Isdii of ns were In tlie haldt of 
doinc, siieh as pneuinalle tulnna. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliy, In your opinion, was Hint wiak alien to the steam 
fitters? 

Mr. Deeoan. I don't know. 

Mr. Thomp.son. You don't know? 

Mr. Deeoan. I’rohnhly la‘oausi’ they hale lasai doina more of It than we 
have, nlthonydi we haie a decision alien to ns hi .Indpe .lolm Henry MH'arthy, 
deelarlna the work to helona to the phinihers. 

Mr. TiIoiip.soN. Now, Mr. IHs'aan, refernna to loiir oranni/.atIon, how many 
ineinhers are there in Neii York Chy of ,\onr oraiiiii/alion'; 

■Mr. Dkkoin. .VhiMit S-'id 

Mr. Thompson. Hom many iilnmhers aie tliere in .New Yorlv t'ity, Ineludlna 
inenda'rs of .iiair ora.ininilion and nonntnon pimple't 

Mr. Deep IN. I eouliln't say. 

.Mr. Tiiomi'.son. Wli.it iiie Hie iioikina loiidilnais of joar Irade here. Hie 
hours, and the wnaes'/ 

Mr. IiEKi.AN. Kiaht hours a day, half day on Saturday, .$.'i..'>ti iiaaes. 

Chairman Wii.sh. Could you a|ipro\lmale Hie |iercenlaae of Hie Jonrneynien 
pluniiiers of the eity that are oraaiiized'? 

Mr. Deeoan. No, sir. 

Chairman Wiisii. Into oraanizatlons? 

Mr. Deeoan. No, sir; 1 haie no way of plai ina that. 

Chairman Wii.HH. It was just stated a moment aa" that prolmhly less lhan 
fid per l ent are in the nnion. Is that stalenient eorrei-t or Ineorreet, in your 
judament? 

M - Deeoan. I haie no nay of lixina that, hut I lielieve there are as many 
norni'ii ai men as union men, liut mil on the neii hulldinas. 

.Mr. liioMrsoN. WiHi releiinee to Hie reaidarit.i of employniefit, in a normal 
Imsiness here, iihnut how itnieh work does a journeyman pinmher have danna 
a year? How many inoiiths’ work? 

Mr. Deeoan. In the hast year I should judae Hh' averaae amount of work 
done hy iilumhers ivonid he ahmit 0 inontlis oaf of HI. 

.Mr. Thompson. Take a norniid year. 1 understand this is not a normal yisir, 

Mr. Deeoan. Since I have been secretary in Hie last three years Imsiness 
has lieen Just about as had. It has not been aoml for about tlirisi of four years 

Mr. Thompson. So far as you know, a plumber only has idniut sl.v months' 
work In a year? 

Mr. Deeoin. Most of the plamliers. 

Mr. Thomcson. .Mo't of Hie pluaihers? 

Mr. Deeoin. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat evamlmitions, if any, are nsiulreil for entrance Into 
your orEani/.atlon? 

Mr. Deeoan. A practical examination, siicli as wlpliiE joints, plcklnE out 
aifferent llttinES, and draiiluE up a iilan, roiiEh ilrnivlnE. 

Mr Thompson. What Is the purpose of such an examination? 

Mr! Deeoan. To find If a man Is (smiiietent to earn the waKeg. 

Mr. Thompson. Any other purisise? 

Mr. Deeoan. None that I know of. 

Mr Thompson. Of the men who apply for .admission to your union, about 
what iiercentage are acceptisl, and alsmt what pcrcentase are rejected. It you 
know, have been during the last year? 

Mr. Deeoan. ilost of them passed. 

Mr. Thompson. Most of them pas.sc<l? 

Mr. Deeovn. Yes, sir: hut oi’casionally there are one or two who do not. 

Mr! Thompson. Yon have no knowledge of piircentages ? 

Mr. Deeoan. No, sir; I couldn't state a percentage, hut I have seen sometimes 
five or six eandldntes exandneil ami two fall and most times all pass, lecauso 
they know what they are going up against and they prepare for It. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is there any other reason for keeping men out of the organlaa- 
tion when you have your examinations—that Is, ulterior motive—like getting a 
monopoly ? 

Mr. Dkkoan. No, sir. Since I have been secretary, I think, seven or eight only 
have fulled, 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your Initiation f<K;7 

Ml. Dkko.cn. $55. 

.Mr. Thompson. How Is tliiit ii.i.vahle? 

Mr. Deeuan. At the pn siuit, ■$-•"> down and $.5 ('very wwk while the candidate 
is working. 

Mr. Thompson. What iiositlon docs yonr union take in reference lo the ad¬ 
mission of aliens and negroes? 

Mr. Peeoan. I ni'vi'r knew a negro to make aiiplicallon. We have .'swedes, 
(lermans, and Irishmen. As long they can |iass the examination It dw.s not 
make any din'erencix 

Mr. Thompson. Has your organization an agreement with the master pUimh- 
ers’ association hy whieli you a;,'r('(‘ to work for no one ('Ise except a member of 
lliat as.soeialIon? 

.Mr. Hekg-W. Yes, sir. 

■Mr. Thompson. And you carry out the agreement? 

.Mr. Hueoan. IVe do. We do work for nonunion, al lea.st indeisuident, bo.sses 
at tlmi'S, hut If there was an ohjeetion from the master plumhcrs’ association, of 
course we would not work for them. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any provision in .rour by-laws liiulting tlie amount 
of W'irk a man may do m any day? 

Mr. Dkegan. No, sir. The agreement states that there .shall he no limit to 
the amount of work (hme hy a man. 

Air, Thompson. Has your unhai ever disciplined a worker in this city f.ir 
hustling? 

Air. Heeoan. I don’t believe I remember a ease since I lune been secretary. 

Air. Thomi'Son. Js there any )iro\lsion In jour by-laws whleli lu-ovides for 
such disclplliu'. If your uuion (h'sires to admiulsier It? 

Mr. Deeuan. 1 don't think so. 

Afr Tiio.mpson, 'That is all, Air. Chairman. 

Chnlrmau AVai.sh. Are there any (piestions? That is all, thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS SULLIVAN. 

Air. Thompson. Will jou givo us your name, [ilease, your aildre.ss, and your 
business? 

.Mr. Sfi.r.ivAN. Thomas Sullivan; IL’2 Itroadhnrst -Avenue; steam fitter hy 
trade. 

Air. Tho.mpson. Are you familiar with the riaidllions in the trade? 

Air. Sfi.i.iVAN. Quite well. 

Air. Thompson. And wllli tin' recent amalgamation of the steam filters and 
Iilumhers? 

Air. Siu.mvAN. Somewhat. 

Mr. Thomp-son. Did ymi hear Air. IH'egan’s li'stimony? 

Air. SiTi.i.ivAN. Yery little of it. 

Air. Thompson. Did yon liear Hull part of it which spoke of certain work 
that has hoen assigned to the steam titters and to which assignment the 
pUmihers objected? 

Air. Si'i.i.ivAN. No, sir; I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Is your organization .satisllod with the nmnlganiatlon? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. I believe so; according to thoir vote on the amalgamation, 
they are. 

Chairman AValsh. I can not hear ,vou. 

Mr. SULi-iVAN, I say I believe so; on aoeoimt of their vote, I believe they are. 

Mr. Thompson. How many ineinhers has your organization In it? 

Mr. Suu.ivAN. Somewhat less than 1,.500. The membership changes—a little 
less than 1,800. 

Mr. Thompson. One thousand three hundred? 

Mr. Sri.LivAN. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Dix's your organization cover the whole city of New York? 

Afr. StH-MVAN. All the lairoughs; yes, air. 

Mr. Thompson. How many nonunion steam fitters are there In the city, If 
you know? ,, 
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Mr. SvixiTAN. Well, I am not acquainted with any of them, particularly. 

Mr. Thompson. What percentage of the trade would you consider that wua 
unionized? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Why, I hcllcve that we are about a 00 [wr ciait association. 
There may be a 10 per cent nonunion element around the boroUK'bs of Greater 
New York. 

&Ir. Thompson. What are the rates they are paying and tlie hours i>er ilay 
In your organization? 

Mr. Sullivan. Five fifty a day; eiglit liours. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat do you |iuy lor oiertime? 

Mr. .Sullivan. Douiiie pay fur overtime. 

Mr. Thompson. When, with refereine lo legularily of einploynieni—idiout 
liow much during the year, tlie normal year, does a Journe.Mjnin .mhsii to iiavo 
work ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Tliat Is a pretty liani (piesllon to an.swer, liecauM' It Is prelly 
haril to tell what Hie normal year Is. Some years are lioom years, and others 
are bad years; that Is about tlie way it works out. 

Mr. Thompson. Take this yiatr, for Instance. 

Mr. Sui.LiiAN. Why, at the present time we have at least M per cent of our 
meniher.shi|i out of work. 

Mr. 'Thompson. How about la.st year? 

Mr. SuLLiiAN. The saiiK". 

Mr. Tito.MPMiN. Well, tlie year before, If you know? 

Mr. Sullivan. Tlie year lielore tlial, during Hie latter part of It, I should 
judge was a IIH) jier cent year during the last sl.x months of It—ilurlng Ihe 
la.st six months, running up possibly lo the Ist of February, ItilH. 1 think wo 
had all our niemliers working. 

.Mr. Tho.mp.son. Iioes your union provide for lienelits for Its meniliers/ 

Mr. Sullivan. Only a death henellL 

Mr. Thompson. Is Unit jiahl out of tlie regular dues, or Is It a special assess- 
nieiit levhsl ui«iii the menihers? 

,Mr. SuLi.IVA.N. An assessment ujsiu the nienibers. 

Jlr. Thovipson. How much is Ihe death henetit? 

Jlr. S' l.i.iVAN. .«2iKl. 

.Mr. Thompson. What Kind of e.xamlnalion mu.sl the applicant undergo for 
admissioi, (o your union? 

Mr. Si'i.i.iv.vN. .Vn ordinary blackboard e.xaniinatlon—drawing exainluatlon on 
Ihe blackboard. 

.Mr. Thomp.son. Of wbat would that consist? 

.Mr. Sullivan. Just of the rudimentary iirincliiles of steunititUng and steaiu- 
heatlng, and .so forth. 

.Mr. Tho.vii’so.n. Well, give ns one or two of the i udimentary principles that 
tliev demonstrate on the blackboard? 

.Mr. Sullivan. Coiitiis-ting uji hollers and connecting up radiators, and how 
to connect up an engine, and so forth, 

Mr. Thompson. You would not do tiny actual connecting? 

Mr. Sui.i IVAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Ttio.vtP.so.N. Is tills examination deniainlcd from oilier union inembers 
eonilng from other cities? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What isTcenlago of candidates [iiiss the examination, and 
what percentage fall, do you know? 

Mr. Sullivan. Oh, I should Judge that exeecslliig 00 per cent pass. 

Mr. Thompson. What hapiieiis to a union member coiuiiig from another city 
who falls in the examination? • 

Mr. Sui.Liv.vN. I don’t remenilier a case of a iinloii member coming from 
another city who failed, therefore I can not answer that question, 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you think ho would be permitted to work? 

sir. Sullivan. How Is that ? 

Mr. Thompson. Would he he permitted to work without a card from your 
organization? 

Mr. Sullivan. If he was a union memlier coming from another city he would 
get a permit card to work as soon as he came in and he would take the ex¬ 
amination later; and I don’t remember of any of them being rejected on the 
examination. 

Mr. Thompson. What, In your opinion. Is the need of an examination of a 
union memter coming from another city? 
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Mr. StnxivAN. Why, to determine Ills qunlificatlons. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you suppose that your organization admits members 
to the union In other cities who are not quallfled to practice the trade? 

Air. Huluvan. 1 don’t know niiich about that. Siieaking from iiast exfierl- 
cnce—we are now In a new policy in the new national association whicli we 
have not been In only the la.st month, practically, four or five weeks. Before 
that time we hud no reason to doubt their qualifications, but still they took the 
examination, anyhow, as a matter of form. 

Mr, Thompson. Are the books of your union ever closed to tlie admission of 
meinliers? 

Air. Kui.uvan. No, sir. 

Mr. 'J'hompbon. Is it a fact that permits are given to helpers by your organiza¬ 
tion to work as Journeymen during the busy season rather than to admit new 
members to the union? 

Air. Sullivan. I believe there wa.s an occurrence of that kind about Ihree 
years ago; but It Inns not happened .since thuL 

Air. Thomp.son. lla.s not hai)pemHl since? 

Air. Sullivan. A'o, sir ; not as fur as I can remember. 

Mr. Thompso.n. I.s there any particular reu.son why It has not Imppenetl since? 
Ho you admit the new members now? 

Air. Sullivan. It i.s more than three .years ago; I am not <iuite sure of the 
date, but It Is several years ago. 

Air Thomp.son. Well, in a busy seasfai, if a new memlH-r came along, you 
would admit him upon examination rather than to issue cards to helpers?* I.s 
that true? 

Air. Rulli\an. Alost assuredly ; most assunally. 

Mr, Tiio-MPSon. How Is your examination hoard made up? Who are placed 
on It? 

Air. Sullivan. AVhy, they are elected annually. 

Air. 'rHo.\tP.soN. Is an employer ever [ilaced on your boanl? 

Air. Sullivan. Not on our hoard; no, sir. 

Hlmlrman Walsh. How many memhers? 

Air. Thomp.son. How many memhers has your board— examining board? 

Air. Sullivan. Twenty. 

('halrnmn Walsh. How frequently do they meet. Air. Sullivan? 

Air. Sullivan. Tliey meet on call, Air. (,'lmlrman. They meet on cull—seven 
being called and live to serve, whenever there are candidates. 

Air. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. (ihalrnmn. 

Chairman Walsh. ,\ny qne'.tlons? 

That will 1 m' all. Mr, Sullivan, thank you. 

The comml.sslou will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 
o'clock In mi'et In (he reception room opposite the ma.vor's ollico, 

(Thereupon, at 4 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m. of Weilnesday, Alay 27, 1014, 
an adjournment was taken until 10 o’clock a. m„ Thursday, Alay 28, 1914.) 


Nkw Vohk CtTV, Thursday. May 2ti, I'JiJi. 
I'resenl: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Bullard, O’Connell, I>?nnon, Gar- 
retson, and Harrlmau. 

(All of the morning .session and a large part of the afternoon session was 
taken up hearing witnesse.s on the snbJcH't of mining Industries of the United 
Stales. Sw te.stimony on that subject.) 

TESTIHONY OF MR. BENJAMIH D. TRAITEL. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you state your full name and your residence? 

Air. Traitkl, Benjamin O. Traltel, Bretton Hall, New York City. 

Y’ork; my business la Interior marble work. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business, please? 

Mr. Tbaitel. Long Island City, Borough of Queens, part member Greater New 
Mr. Thompson. Is there a marble Industry employers’ association In this city? 
Air. Traitel. There i.s. 

Air, Thompson. What ofBee <lo you hold In that? 

Air. 'rBAiTEL. I tun president. 

Air. Thompson. How long have you been president? 

Air. Tbaitj^. I am in my second term—about a year and a half. 
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Mr. Thompson. Before that had you been a member of that associaUon for 
any length of time? 

Mr. Tbaitjix. For a number of years. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many years? 

Mr. Tb. 41 teu Oh, perhaps a dozen. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Trnitel, It hag l>een stated here by some of the witnesses 
that there is an ngreenient existing between the union and your association b.v 
which nuirble whicli Ig not cut in the city of New York or Iti the territory cov -1 
ered by that agreetnent can tiot l>e erected? 

Mr. Tu.mtT'X. There is no such agri-ement; I bii\e the agr<X‘inenl liore, printed. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Would you be wdling to tile a copy of it with the couniusslon? 

Mr. Tkaiiel. I have already done so, through one of your repre.sentatives. 

Chalrnmn Waimi. With .Mr. YVitte, AVasbingtoti? 

Mr. Tkahei,. Ves. 

Chairman Walsh. We will have It marktxl. 

(Iteceivtxl and inarlied “Traitel Exhibit No. I *' 

Traitel Exhibit No. 1, “Labor agreements of the Marble Imlttstry Employers’ 
Associatitin of New Y'ork and ylcinlty, as of December, litlt!, with liellanco 
Labor Club and Marble Cutter-s’ Helpers, expiring July 1, 11)15, the YVhIteatono 
Assoelatlon. expiring July 1. lUlti,” was submitted in priided form.) 

kfr. Thompson. I woiihl like to have you state brletly, Jir. Traitel, the provi¬ 
sions In that contract relating to the erection of other marbles? 

.Mr. Tiiaiikl. We deal entirely with unions in the several branches of our in¬ 
dustry under trade agrixanents. The unions refuse to set any marble tliat Is 
prison made or mado at tlie nuarr.v, otlier tlian treads, iilatforiiLs, and tiles, or 
tiint 1.S made in Etiroiie, other than that whieh is reeelM'd by the tlovernment 
as aidlipies. Now. Ihen, we heliete that the nnion is Justilled in tlie laisltlon 
that they take. We pay the highest wages in the I'riiled .sllales, and because of 
that reason, perhaps, attrait Ibe most skilled woi'kmen. in nearl.v ail tlie other 
iStutes III llie i'nited Stales wtiere tlil.s class of work is done it la done at a very 
iiiueli Iowi>r price, with few, If any. of the slioiw unionized. Tlio work tliat la 
iiitidi' aliroad is paid for In liras, where we pay for It In dollars. 

Our taxes are higher here; hind Is cosily; living is costly. Tlie men must have 
and d. get liefier wages tlian elsewliere. We oiiijiloy no women in oiir work. 
Ill Uiitfa'o tliey emiiloy tliem at $1 .50 a day. wliere we pay .'!!1..50 to men. In 
other words, the conditions in tlie city of New Y'ork are such that If these men 
Iieniiittixl tlie work made hy low-prleed lahor to lio lirouglit into the city of New 
Y'ork tliero would lie no employ nient for them liere at tlie prices tliat are paid 
tiieiii, except tlie .setting of tlie work. 

Mr. TitoMixsoN. A.ssuiiiing, Mr. Traitel, Unit tiiiiilde was made in otlier Stuteg 
by union men, under conditions similar to tliose which pertain in this cll.v, 
would the union men in tliis city erect such niiirlih"? 

Mr. Tkai'it.l. I tliink they would; and I believe tlie employers would stand 
right wltli tliem on it. 

Mr. Tiiompso.n. I.s tliere anything in your agreement witli the union In refer¬ 
ence to that matter? 

Mr. Tiiaitei,. Notliiiig exiept tills, tliat anyliody <aii liecome a member of our 
association who lias a plant; and a plant I.s dcllned as an extremely small one— 
a nibbing bed and a planer, I tlilnk, wliich is iiriK-tlciilly only tlie very tieglrinlng 
of a plant. YVe want everylioily in our association, if we <an get them, for the 
reason that we make trade ngreenienls wllli tlie unions, and we want the condi¬ 
tions uniform, so that in estimating we at least have a uniform cost of labor as 
a starting point 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the admission of members to your organization, 
those people have to be engaged In business In this city, do they not? 

Mr. Tbaitel. They have to have their plant within Greater New York. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Traitel, If a contractor or a marlde manufacturer 
had his plant outside of the city of Greater New York, would he be permltteil 
to carry on his business here under the conditions I have namtxl, wbercliy be 
employs union men- 

Mr. Tbaitiix. The man who preceded me, and who was president of our asso¬ 
ciation for a number of years, has his plant In New Jersey. 

Sir. Thompson. But Is the plant located within the territory of your 
agreement? 

Mr. Traitel. Yes, sir. Within 25 miles. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean to say outside of the territory covered by your 
agreement? 
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Mr. THiincL. Wc would not admit to membership a man whose plant is 25 
miles outside of our territory. We have members In Newark, we have members 
opposite Fort In Jersey. I think they are the only ones outside of Greater 
New York. 

Mr. Thompson. But I want to be clear and definite on this question, be¬ 
cause we have some previous testimony In regard thereto from an architect 
luM-(>. Assuming that an outside manufacturer, one beyond the boundary of 
your agreement, wished to come In here and desired to erect marble cut under 
union conditions and by union men, would he be permitted to do it? 

Jlr. Tr.mtei,. So far as the marble Industry employers’ association is con¬ 
cerned, they would have no voice In it so far as the union Is concerned, I am 
Inclined to Ixdieve that they would set work cut under the same conditions 
as It Is cut here. 

Mr. Thomi'so.n. It has hivn stated here that Vermont marble Is practically 
shut out of the city of New York. If that Is a fact, what are the reasons for 
It, If you know? 

5Ir. Ta.tjTKi,. Well, that Is a h"ond sintenient, and it Is not borne out In 

fact. Vermont manufactured marble, other than treads, platforms, and tile, 

l.s In a measure shut out. 

Jlr. Tiio.mi'bon. What do you mean by in a measure? 

Jlr. Tiiaitki.. Why, there Is lots of it comes in and Is set. It Is not sup¬ 
posed to bo set. The uidons are not supposed to set It, because Vermont is 

entirely nonuidon, entirely. 

Jlr. Thompson'. And the I'easons which you have given generally in justifica¬ 
tion of the contrai't which tlie union has made with your association, would 
npiily In favor of the exclusion of such Vermont marble as Is nonunion nmde, 
I lake It? 

Jlr. TitAiTEL. As Is nonnnion made, that Is correct. 

Jlr. Thompson. In the year ItKII, Jlr. Traltel, did your organization here In 
New York, the Building Trades Kmployers’ Association, make an agreement 
with the Builders’ Kxihange League, of the city of Pittsburgh, wllh reference 
to concerted action in dealing «ith union men at that time? 

Jlr. Tii.mtki.. 1 have no recollection of the nature of an agreement. If one 
was made. There may have been some kind of an agreement made, but I 
don't remember it. ’I'hat is 10 years ttgo. 

Jlr. Thompho.n. I wotild like to ask you to look at the copy of an agreement 
which I hand you, tiiid .see if that would refre,sh your memory? 

(A paiier was handeil to the witness.) 

Mr. Tit.MTEi.. If this is a true copy, with my name, I assume that it was 
nmde. 

Mr. Thompson. Does it appear to be a true copy, so fur as you can 
renamibcr? 

Jlr. ’raAi't'Ki,. It is 10 years ago. I will assume that it is a true copy, for 
the sake of the argument, .sir. 

Jlr. TttoMPSoN. Now, Jlr. Trnitel, I would like to ask you to give to the 
commission the reasons and tile purposes for the milking of that agreement, 
and for how long a time it continued in force? 

Mr. TuAi'iEi.. All of the agreements, of whatever nature, that were made 
with the Budding Trades Kmployers' Association at that time had but one 
object in view; that was to force the unions into an agret'ment to arbitrate all 
differences, and so eliminate strikes and lockouts. We started that In 1003, 
I think in July, and it was a fierce light for a time, but we brought it around. 
JVe had a convention at wideh both sides were represented, the labor organiza¬ 
tion and the employers’ sides, who framed an arbitration plan that, up to a 
very few years ago, gave us an industry with peace where before that we had 
had an Industry with strife. That was the whole object of It; no other 
object. 

Mr. Thompson. Is this agreement In existence to-day? 

Mr. Tbaitei.. No. 

Jlr. Thompson. When did it expire, and how, if you know? 

Mr. TSiVITKI- As a matter of fact, I don’t believe that any agreement with 
I’lttsburgh, or any other city, was ever put In force. 

Jlr. Thompson. Then It simply died from disuse? 

Jlr, Tbaitei.. Never was made use of. 

Mr. Thompson. Y’ou say, Jlr. Trnitel, that the agreement that you finally 
got with the unions here brought a greater measure of peace than you had 
had before? *» 
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Mr. Teaitel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And have liml since? 

Mr. T»Arrtx. Well, It has brouBlit us a Rreat measure of pence, even thnnifh 
: has been overthrown. A creat many unions still secai lo 1 k> attreeable to 
•ork under It; that Is, what Is left of It. 

Mr. Thompson. The troubles which you mostly hud hero were Jurisdictional 
roubles, were they not? 

Mr. TKAiTbX. Before the orKaiilzntlon of the BuMdliif; Trailcs Ihniiloyers' .\sso- 
latlon we had a great many Jurisdictional troubles, but wi‘, too, were troubled 
■1th unscrupulous, a few uuscrui)ulous labor leaders who were exacting tribute, 
'hey were creating strikes, and for graft would stop the strikes, regardless of 
ow it affected the men us long as It brought the money to their pockets. I 
ant to say that there were but few, Is'cause I know many of the labor leaders 
f New York that 1 have always believed to be honest, and still so believe, 
'here were a few we know of that were; we hud some of them punished. 

Mr. Tiiompso.v. Does that system of grafting of which you hate spoken exist 

I New York to-day In your trade? 

Mr. Tkaitki- Not In my trade, and I doubt wbclher tl exKis lo any extent In 
uy Ollier. We tune never been troubled In Ihe marble Industry wlili crooked 
leii to deal with. 

Mr. TiiojfPSON, Did you know of llie work done under the arbllratloii plan? 
Mr. Traj'Ikl. I helped to frame 11. 

Mr. Thompson. And of the dis|iuies haiidliHl thereuiuler? 

Mr. Tkaitei.. I do. 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. A great many of lbo.se disputes were Jurisdictional disputes? 
Mr. TiiAriEi,. A very large iuiiiiIkt. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you an opinion as to ttu' best iiielliod of handling Jurls- 
Ictloiial dksputes in the building trade? 

.Mr. Thaitei.. Through arbilraltoii, wtlb loi'al arbltralion boards. 

Mr. TiioiiPsoN. It has been .stated here, Mr. Traitel, by some of Ihe w'llnesse.s, 
lull that could be handled best by local boards? 

Mr. THAirt.r, 1 agree willi it. 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. (Mlier witnesses have .staled that It could be handled be.st by 
oards k iting national Juri.siHcllon. 

Mr. TuM'i'.i,. I hii\e no faith in national boards. 

Mr. Tho.mpso.v. Tlio.se national boards making allowanct' for local conditions? 
Mr. Tuaitei.. 1 don't believe that any nalioiial biaird could settle a Jiirlsdlc- 
ional light, because that is what it is, satisfaclorily lo any of those Interested 
i it. The iieojile to .settle trouble of that kind are three; The labor Involvtsl, 
lie employer in the indu.stry, and the public reiiresented In some way, because 

II thrw are affected. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you do work elsewlicre tliaii In this city, Mr. Traitel? 

Mr. Tbaitei,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TitoMPSoN. Are you generally aware of Hie conditions existing In tlio 
ulldliig trades tlirougliout the Umled States? 1 do not mean siieeilieally, but 
1 a general way? 

Mr. Traitei.. I linvc a general knowledge; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In a general way, Hie Jurksdiclloiiiil figlit betw<>eii tlie iiliiiiib- 
rs and tlie steam liflers lias iirobably Iksui Hie longest and most llereely eoii- 
.'sted of all jurisdictional strikes in Hie building trades In (Ills country, lias 
: not? 

Mr. Traitel. I think that Is correct. 

Mr. Thompson. Is It not a matter of fact Hint tliat. Hie fiercest of all tlie 
onflicts, was settled, and only apparently could be scltled, by a national body, 
nd that this national body In Its sotth'iuent adjusted the settlements to the 
equirements and conditions In each city? 

Mr. Traitel, I am not prepareil to answer yes or no to that Inquiry. The 
ght between the plumher and the steam fitter illlfers very materinliy from 
tost Jurisdictional fights; and. If you desire It, I can give you some concrete 
lustrations. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all I have. 

Dhalrman Walsh. If you could do that briefly, give some concrete illustra- 
lons Just showing the difference, I would be very glad. 

Mr. Traitel. The mosaic tescsera, useil for pavements, etc., up to a com- 
aratlvely few years ago was made of either glass, marble, or stone, perhaps 
erra cotta, and was all set by what was known as the mosaic union, mainly 
tallans. Then there was introduced a small earthenware tile, vitrified, exactly 
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In tllmensIoiiM and In general appearance like the material that the mosaic 
worker had been using for making ornamental work ami settings. Tlie iiie 
setiers claimed tliat was ttielr work, because it was a clay product, and thev 
were selling clay products. The mosaic worker, because it was termed mosaic 
te.s.sera, claimed it as tbeir work. I liajiperied to be the first employer attacked 
who employed both sols of men. I told both sets tliat, imismuch as it wa.s an 
earlbenware tile, I would leave it for tlie time being with tlie tile setter. At 
that time we liad no arbllration board. I said, “ Settle it among yourselves as 
to wbetlier it belongs to one or the oilier, and I will then follow'; give it to the 
trade that you determine through your eeiilral body that It belongs to.” There 
was a delermlnalion tirst lliat It belonged to one sble; Inter that It belonged to 
the other slile. tine .siile claimed tliat the other side paid more money for the 
decision. I know nothing about It. That was llie clay. That never was really 
settled until the employers In the trade and the workmen In Uie trade came 
together, because the employer was as largely interested as the workmen. It 
■was settled, and it has renmined settliHl ever since. 

The eniployer.s are (lualilk'd to know where the boriler line i.s, and Uie work¬ 
men are well qualilied. Wlien they can not agree a third disinterested parly 
can be brought in and a brief presenled on bolh sides, and tliat third disinter¬ 
ested parly can deterniine; and in nearly all eases llie men wilii wlioni we deal 
in New' iiork, with whom we have trade agreaunents, have abidtal i>y those 
decl.-ions. Arbiiralion is the spirit iiere lo-day. Workmen demand it Just as 
well as w'e employers demand It. In my trade we have a trade lioard. We 
hrlng every tiling togidher there; every complaint against the emi>loyer and 
against the men and thrasli them out, and in almost every ca.se settle them 
there. We have hut one I'use, I llilnk, that is going to an umpire—that is the 
case of a time clock. 

Mr. TiioMi'so.v. Take the case you stale in your own trade. Mr. Alpine, the 
president of the International I’lumlier.s’ A.ssociation, staled that for years 
there has been strife in that trade in the various cities of tlie United States; 
Unit it has been a very tierce .siruggle, and yet in none of those cities aii- 
parently liad that struggle been settled eitlier by the two contesting union 
sides or by tlie eni|iloyers, yet wlien a national body undertook to make that 
settleinent by the eancellalioii of the cliarter of one of the unions, than then 
tlie ineniliers of tlie local union in the respective cities, w'lth the exception of 
two cities In this W'hole country, settled the controver.sy inside of 10 days, 

Mr. Tk.vitkl. I think perhaps the reason Unit It has never lieen settled here 
is beenu.se. In Uie first place, the plumber elalins that the sleam-Iitter trade 
was an outgrowth from the plumber’s trade, and I am inclined to think that 
plumtiliig W'lis an Industry before steam fitting was known. Hecause you will 
find ttuit plunibors lead pipes through Ihe balhs of Caraealla, In Home—I have 
si'eii them there, lloth industrle.s are most highly .specialized here, more so, I 
believe, than anywhere else in the I nited States. 

Mr. Thoui'.son. 1 want to draw your allention to this fact, Mr. Traltel, that 
a very qiiii'k si'ttlement has heen made h.v bodies when they dealt nationally, 
which apparently could not he made wlnui tlie.v dealt locally as two independent 
bodies, and that this adjustment was similar In its character and nature to the 
adjustment you spmik of in your trade. 

Mr. TRAixKm Well, that is true of many trades besides the steam fitter anil 
the iduinber. They have been able to adjust their differences outside of New 
York and in New York, in which they liave been more highly specialized and 
have contended for thidr Indepeiidenee. 

Mr. Thompson. I Just want to ask one more qnestlon. Do you think a 
governmental national body that could take up this dispute, or similar disputes, 
from the standpoint of the public, and that could work by way of uieillatlon 
W'lth either local bodies in New York or national bodies, if such was the case, 
and assist by adding the moral force of the Government to the settlement of 
the dispute would help in those matters? 

Mr. Tb.mtf.i_ I do not. I have no faith In It. 

Commissioner T,knno\. ,\re there any e.xisting Jurisdictional disputes now in 
your trade In New York City. 

Mr. TmiiTEt. Well, so far a,s—I gue.ss I will have to an.swer that In a little 
different way from what you have askeii the question. The bricklayer, as you 
understand it, Is now claiming all work In which a trowel Is used In the setting 
of It. That would take In interior marblework as well as e.xterlor work, brick¬ 
work, plastering, cement work, and wherever the trowel Is used. 

Commlsslo*»r X-enuoh. Has that demand become acute here in New York? 
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Mr. Traitel. Not In the city of New York. Outside of It, they are contending 
very iiiuch more determinedly for It. 

Clmlrinan Wamh. Are there any other questions? 
fall your next, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. I will call Mr. Carpenter. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS E. CARPENTER. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name, javur address, and your huslnesa, please. 
Mr. C.VRPE.NTEB. TIainms G. CariH'iiter. I reside In HnH>klyn. 1 represent 
Itarnard GUs'kIer & Co., of I’ittslmryli. 

Mr. TnoMP.soN. tYhat Is their Imslness? 

Mr, Carpenter. Kitchen equipment siipplles, hutcher snpiilles, and ndrlgera- 
tor manufacturers. 

Mr. Tiiomi’.son. You employ slnvl-rnetiil workers. I helieve, 

Mr. C.\RPEM'ER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. When did you first come to New York to liamlle the Inisine.ss 
for yoiir firm? 

Mr. CtRi'ENTER. A year ago last Aiiril. 

Mr. Titomp.son. ,Vt lliat lime, or sliice, have .\ou Iiad any troulde with the 
sheet-metal rvorkers of Ntnv York City? 

Mr. ('.vKi'i'.NTKii. We ha\i' had troultle ever since ve have heen loTe. 

Mr. Tfiomi's<iv. Tell us, if you will, of the first instance of tile frouhle, when 
It was and wliat was the Ironitlo. 

Mr. t'AKCENrKU. On the firiinil Central Terminal Hiiilding in the Installallon 
of .Mendel'.s restaurant. Our troulde was ctiuscd tlicre hy our cotavrn tieinc an 
open sliop or nimunion CFUicern. They demandisl Ihtit we unionize our pnaluct 
hefore It could ho set In Now York, which we did. 

Mr, Thompson'. Wlio askod ytai to ilo tluit? 

■Mr. C\npKvn:R. Tin' local unions of New York City 

Mr. I'noMc.soN. Well, wtio on lieliai' of llie union. If yon know? 

Mr. C.vKPt.xTEn. Tlie delogaie. 

Mr. Tiiojipson. Wtdl, wlio? What person? 

Mr. r RPENTER. Mr. Itiilli'r. 

Mr. T.iomp.son. Mr. Ilutler? 

Mr. CakI’ENTFU!. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tno.Mi’soN. When did he see you? IIow ftir liad you gone along wilh llio 
work, if at all? 

Mr. C.tRPENTER. Wc had prnetlcnlly eomidotol Indf of file Jolt. 

Mr. TiioiirsoN. Yiai mean In the ereotion liere? 

Mr. C.VKPEVTEE, In llie installation of tlie goods 
Mr. Thompson. In tlie installation of llte gmids? 

Mr. CARPKNTV.H. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Thompson. Wlien was tld«, alHuif? 

Mr. CAiiPEN'imt. I sliould .iudge about—tlo you lueau tlie month? 

Mr. Tiro.MPNo.N. 'Well, about wlien? 

Mr. CvRPFNTER. .\hoHt .lulv of liist year, 

Mr. Tho.mpso.n. tVliiit did you do then? 

Mr. CvRPENTKR. In what n'spcct? 

Mr. Thompson. M'tiat did he say to you and what did you do? 

Mr. Carpenter. We .simply told liirn that wo would unionize our plant. 

Mr. Thompson. And did you unionize your plant, Mr. Carpenter? 

Mr. Carpenter. M’e did. 

Mr. Thompson, Then what happenetl? 

Mr. Carpenter. Then the qnesilon was hronght up that we could not do bnsl- 
nes.s In New York without establishing a factory here, 

Mr. Thompson. Who brought that question up, and when? 

Mr. Carpenter. It was brought up by the president of the local union, two 
delegates that I met, and by the international president of the sheet-metal 
workers. 

Mr. Thompson. What did they say to you at that time? 

Mr. Cabpenteb. They said that wc would have to place a plant In New York, 
establish one. and manufacture goods before we could do business In this city. 
Mr, Thompson. What did you say to that? 

Mr. Carpenter. We took it under advisement for the time being, and then we 
agreed to place a plant here If we had to. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did you? 
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Hr. Cabi’Knteb. We ilUl not. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you complete the Installation of the work? 

Mr. C.\BPENTEB. We did. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you have any further trouble there? 

Mr. Carpenteb. Not on that particular Job. 

Mr. Thompson, ’ft'ere any of the other building trades working there at that 
time? 

Mr. Carpenter. Tfea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they go on a strike? 

Mr. Carpenter. They did not; not on our account. If there were any strikes, 
I knew nothing of them. 

Mr. Titomp.son. Tlien you were permitted to complete your work? 

Mr. Carpenter. We W('re. I might state, though, that we sublet the installa¬ 
tion of our W’ork to another contT'rn In New York City, employing union men, 
and also memhera of the builders employers’ association. 

Mr. Thompson. Why did you do that? 

Mr. Carpenter. To avoid any troubles. 

Mr. Thompson. And wu.s that the rea.son. In yonr opinion, that you have had 
110 trouble? 

iMr. ('ARPENTEBt. It wn.s. 

Air. Thompson. What has been your experh'uci' iu that regard since? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, I don’t get that quest ion. 

Mr. TH0.MPSON. Have you sought to install any other i.ork here? 

Mr. ftAHPENTicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilnve you hud any dllllculty about It? 

Mr. Cmii'ENter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thom p,SON. Where, and what was the diiru'ulty? 

Mr. C\HPENTt:R. I might cite one Incident that hajiponed about .lO days ago on 
the Itallroad Y. At. C. A. contrai't. AVe took the eoniraet to Install the kitchen 
and (he refrigerators In that hnilding. A little later on, after wo had rei'elved 
the l.’irge contract, we were awarded the smaller contract for erecting a sinoke- 
staek thniiigli the center of the hnilding. Not having a shop in New York, we 
sublet tin' second contract to a member of the employers’ association employing 
union labor. I left for I’iltshurgh, and I had hei'ii out of the city about 24 
hours before they struck the Job and took the men off the hnlhllng. 

As I understand It, there is iin agreement that no mechanics can be taken 
off of a job without bringing It to an arhltnillon hoard of tlie employers’ asso¬ 
ciation and Ihe union, which was not done In this ca.se, and I believe It was not 
done In this case on account of it being the Bernard (Jloekler Co., of I’itts- 
hurgh. That Is my personal oiilnion. 

Mr. Thompson. A'our company is not a member of the hnilding trades asso¬ 
ciation of this city? 

Mr. (Iarpknter. No, sir. AVe have applied for momhorshiii, hut we do not 
maintain a factory In the city of New York, eou.soqnetuly we can not Join 
this association. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat Is the condition of that work now, If you know? 

Air. Cari'kntkr. Contimiing on that strike, it was declared olT and the men 
were pat hack and wo finished the work. 

Air. Thompson. AVIiy was the strike declared off. If you know? 

■Air. Carpenter. That I couldn't tell. 

Air. Thompson. That you couldn’t tell? 

Air. Caui'knteu. No, sir. Possibly because they had no grounds for striking. 

Air. Thompson. Is that the only reason, or would you prefer not to tell the 
reason? 

Air. Carpenter. That is the only reason that I know of. Although I might 
say that, In my opinion, and I have no proof, I think that our competitors la 
the city of New York have tried, through the influence of certain members of 
the sheet-ractal workers’ union, to hamper us as much as possible In doing 
business in this city, 

Air. Thompson. And that they do hamper you? 

Air. Carpenter. And that they absolutely do. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Warsh. Have any of the commissioners any questions? 

Commissioner Baleard. I would like to ask one question. 

Did you say that your plant is now a union plant or a nonunion plant? 

Mr. Carpenter, It Is now a union plant; yea, sir. 

Chairman AJ^lsh. Are there any other questions? 

Call your next. Air. Thompson. 
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Mr. Thompson. I wUl tall Mr. Paulltsch. 

XESTIKOin OF ME. FREDERICK PAUUTSCH. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you ijleu.sp state your name, your a(Ulres.s, ami your 
mipatlon? 

Mr. Paulitsch. B’rederitk Paulltsch, 813 Jeniilnsa Strwt, New York City. 
Mr. Thompso.n. You are the local pre.slilent ot the sheet-metal workers’ union 
ere, are you not? 

Mr. PAUUTSCH. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. For how long have you been president? 

Mr. Paixitsch. Since lust Octot)er. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you a niemher of (he coinmlttix? which callisl on Mr. 
'arpenter, the centleinan who has just testllled? 

Mr. PAUUTsru. I wins, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Why did you call on him, and what did you say to him? 

Mr, Pa( utsch. I called on him In the Interest of my oraanlzatlon on the 
round that his estahlishment at that time was nonunion, and that he was 
rylna to do work In the city of New York to the detriment of my orpinlr-atlon. 
'.Mr. Thompson. l>ld he then, or did the company then make Us plant In 
■ittshtiryh a union idnnt. if you know? 

Mr. Pai'i.itsi II. They did organize their )ilant, as we are informisl, throuKh 
he firm and through our local in Pittshuryh. 

Mr. Thompson. UId you then permit his work to he erected here? 

Mr. I'AcnirscH. We did. 

Mr. Thompson. And you niiido no further ohjection? 

Mr. Pai'Ut.si h. No, sir; not lit that time. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. At any Inter time did .ton make any ohjei'llon to the erei'tlon 
f their work? 

Mr. Pauut.sch. Well, we asketl him at the time we met Idin first, told him 
hat we would prefer that he establish a shop in the city of New York. He 
iiiil at that time tliat they would taki‘ it under advisement. Later on, I met 
he reiiresenlathe of tlie ilrm, .Mr. tiloekler himsidf, wlio iissurwl me Unit on 
■r aliout ,liiniiary 1 of this year they would eslahlisli a shop of that character 
11 the cit\ of New York. 

Mr. 'riie«p.so.N. What Interest hail you, providing there were union men In 
heir factory in PittshurKli, in haiiiif; them estahlish a factory here? 

Mr. P.M'i.iTScH. The interest that wo have In that question is this: In the 
irst place, per cent of the memhers of our organization live In the elty of 
v'ew Y’ork, raise their families and islucate Ihclr chddren here. We /«■! that 
ve are In duty hound to take cure ot tlio.se men, .so that they can find eni- 
iloyment and he in a posllion to take oare of tlielr homes. Our work Is a 
leeiiliar kind of work. tVi! not alone erect, but we also construct. Tlierefore, 
iiost men that work at our trade settle in the city In which they work, hc- 
ause they are able to lind both inside and oiitshle work. 

At that time the tiloekler eoncern was nonunion, had hism .so I hellove for 
Ismt ,W years, or since they have luvii In liiislness. They had been paying 
heir men, 1 undcrstnnd, about 40 cents as a maximum wage per hour for nine 
mars. To come to an understanding with us, they agretsl to unionize. They 
■ Iso agreeil to put thoir men on an eight-hour basis, increasing their pay from 
0 cents as a maxiimim to C2J cents an hour for all work done to be erected In 
he elty ot New York. 

We have an intorniitioniil organization that deniamls work to be erected In 
•ne town, that where the wngi'S In the niamifncture of that Is less than In the 
own where It Is to be erected, they must meet the wage of the town where the 
vork is to be erected; hut In a town where the wage Is higher, we do not ask 
hem to meet anything, because we know Unit they are paying It. To protect 
■urselves In that Instance, we asked those firms to erisit Uie shoiis In the elty. 
Ve feel that when they erect their shoiw In the elty of New York they would 
:now then—that we would know then and that we arc In a better position to 
mow whether the men will receive our standard rate of wage rate. 

You know It is a big jump for a concern to Jump from a nine-hour basis to 
■n eight-hour basis and to lncrca.se the pay of their men, as In this Instance 
or this work In question, from about 40 cents an hour—that was the maxl- 
Bum—to 62J cents an hour at an eight-hour basis. They have said they did 
hat and we believe they have. But we believe also that we are better able 
0 control that end of the situation by having them establish a shop In this 
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locality. It Is to the Interests of our men, ami I nilKht say that it is to the 
interests of our eniiiloyers, because our einpioyers have their establishments 
liere. Tliey liave the other expenses to meet, ami everything else, and to do 
justice to them it is no more than rlglit that their competitor, to my way of 
thinking, sliould Im on an equal basis and in a position wliere all those who are 
lutert'sted in tlie situation know wlmt is going on. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear what Mr. Carpenter had to say in refereace to 
the strike against tliat work in tlie Y. M. C. A. building? 

Mr. rAUijTKcH. I did. 

Mr. Thompson. VVlio cau.sed tliat strike, if you know? 

Mr. I’AUUTBCH. I believe tliat one of our delegates told tlie men to refrain 
from erecting tliat work. 

Mr. Thompson. On wliat account was the strike terminated, if you know? 

Mr. I’AUi.riscH. 1 don't know liow it was terndnated. 1 understand tlmt the 
work in question at tins time Imd not lieen mannfin tured by tlie (iloekler people; 
it was manufaetured by a concern tlmt was a memlsn- of the employers’ associa¬ 
tion of this eity; and, according to an understanding that wo have with our 
employers, we (.’an not take our men out on strike without first Imving a hear¬ 
ing on tlie question in (lls)iule. If we do take our men out on strike without 
having a hearing on the question In disinite, we are compelled to return them 
to w'ork before there Is a hearing had, and in this Instanee the delegate took this 
iqKiii himself and orderisl the men out williout a liaving a hearing. He was 
ordered to return them, and 1 helieve he did. I don't know wlmt agreement the 
trade hoard came to on that question. 1 have not heard. I don't know whether 
they ever decided on it, liut I understand that the reason that the strike was 
called was hei'uii.se of the unfiillllled promise of the Ghs'kier people to meet the 
requi'st of our organization when we llivst negotiated witli them—liad negotia¬ 
tions with them. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Mr. I’aulltscli, If a manufacturer of sheet-metal work, with 
his faetory outside of New York City and outside of tlie territory conlrolhsl hy 
your organization—your loeal organization—■should manufacture tlmt slieet- 
nietal work with union men, memhers of your international organization- 

Mr. Paui.itsch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). Should pay them New York wages and give them 
New York hours and eomUlioUK, hut Imd no factory' here, wnulil your organiza¬ 
tion s(H‘k to proveiit the installiitioii and the erection ol that material? 

Mr. rAuniTscli. No. 1 don't say that our orgaiiizaitlmi will stop the erection 
or refuse to erei’t tlmt work; hut wlmt orgiinizutioii will do, or does do, in a 
matter of tlmt kind, is to rtMpiesl tlmt employer to erect his simp in ,\ew York, 
and work along tliose lines. 

Mr. Thompson, lint, assiiinlng, of eourse, tlmt he does not do It, My (piestion 
ns.sumes that. 

Mr. P.vri.irscH. Yos, sir. 

Mr. Thomi’Son. Thai ho <loe.s not IniiUl a iilant here, or Imve a ])lant here, hut 
giK's right on uiid Is inlending to go on and supply sheol-nieliil work vvltlioiit u 
faetory here; wlmt would he the attitude of your orgiiiil/.atmii? 

Mr. I’AtiLiTSCH. Up to the present time, wherever tlmt has maairreil. we have 
continued the vviirk of tlmt nature, but not with the same spirit, 1 suppose, tlmt 
it would have lieen ereeteii had the plant been in the city of New York. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt do yon mean by “not erect it with the same spirit”? 
r>o you practice sabotage? 

Mr. 1‘Aui.iTscH. The men always question—doubt—the statement whether the 
work was mnnufactureil at the previiilliig rate of wages. There Is always a 
question of doubt. 

Mr. THOMr.soN. How do they question it? 

Mr. I’ati.itsch. Beeause of the dlffereme in Ihe pay in the most of the town.s, 
due to the great difference In hours. 

Mr, Thompson. How does that question affect the work? Do they work dif¬ 
ferently? Do they work less speedily ? Or how does that influeuce their rela¬ 
tions with the employer in that ease? 

Mr. I*AUL.rr8CH. Well, I don’t know whether thc»y work less speedily or not, 
but I do know that they complain on the floor of the organization about things 
and make the firm live more rigidly to the agreement where a firm. In all things 
like that—there are a thousand and one ways of doing things. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, they tried to make it to the advantage of the 
firm to estnbllsli its factory here. 

Mr. PAimij^cH. Not exactly. 
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Mr. Thompson. The I. W. W. wonW probflbly call that the practice of sabot¬ 
age Inside the shop? 

Mr. l’.\ui.iT.sCH. Probably it Is. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you an agreement «it)i the eiuploycr.s’ a.ssoclutlon In 
your trade? 

Mr. PAULtTSCH. We have. 

Mr. Thompson. In which your lueinbers agree to work ('\'< hislvoly for mem¬ 
bers of the employers’ association? 

Mr. I’AtmiTscH. No. sir. 

Kir. Thompson. That Is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. At this point wo will adjourn unlll 10 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. Mr. rnri'amtor, If jon will como hack to-morrow morning, if you wish 
to supplement your testimony, we will let you do It the llrst thing. 

Mr. (lAKPKNTEit. Thank joii. 

(Thereupon, at 4 .'10 p. m on Mav 118, 1011. an adjournment was taken until 
Friday, May 29, 1914, at 10 a. m.l 


New' Yoiuc (i'nv, I'rtiluij, May 29, /O/j. 

I’resent: Chairman Walsh, ('ommlssliaiers (Inrretson, (rConmdl, and Rallard. 

• 'Imlrman Walsh, The commission will please be In order. Cull your first 
witness, Mr. Tliomiison. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Carpenter liere? 

(No re.spon.se,) 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Collins here? 

Mr. Collins. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. May I state to the coniinl.ssion that (he painters have re- 
ipiesli-d that their mailers he taken up here on tlie latter part of our program, 
and we waited until yesterday to assign them a |ilace. as we thought we would 
lane a little extra time for them; am’ now I wouhl like to pul them on out of 
the ordinary order. 

Chairman Wii.sir. tine moment. lla\e you finished with the witness that 
was on last evening? 

Mr. 'i'lioMP.soN. I had finished; hut .Mr. Ciirpeiiter asked the privilege of 
coming h.o k. 

Chalrmaii Walsh, l.s Mr. Cnr|w^nter here? 

.Mr. Thompson. I have eiilled lor liiiii and he is not here. 

Cliiiirnian Walsh. Now, we have a iirogram here with a list of witnea.ses for 
Friday. Iieglnning with Mr. Carpenter. Has this change about the painters heeii 
made since this ll.st? 

Mr. Thompson. The painters appoareil here several days and asked tor a 
hearing, and we looked over the progniui, and there is a 111 fie slai’k, ns we 
thought, for yesterday, and we put them on; hut, of course, they were crowded 
out by the lioariiig In regard to tlio (’olorado siliiatlon. 

Chairman Walsh. I was Just going to say, what would he your Idea or sug¬ 
gestion of jmttlng the regular program through before we reach the painters 
to-day? 

Mr. Thompson. That wouhl Iki imsslble, Mr. Chairman; hut as the painters 
were here all day yesterday In attendance- 

Chairman Walsh. Were they Intended to be culled yesterday? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir; they were. 

Chairman Walsh. IVell, whatever you do ks all right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Collins, take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN J. COIXINS. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Mr. Coi.LiNS. .John J. Collins. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Give us your resldenee, Mr. Collins, and your occupation. 

Mr. Collins. My home residence Is 232 Kast Eighty-eighth Street; my is'cii- 
patlon is a painter; I am titled president of the New York District Council, 
No. 99. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have yon been the president of your organization? 

Mr. Collins. Since the 23d of April—filling an unexplred terra. 

Mr. Thompson. Twenty-third day of April of this year? 

Mr. Collins. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Were you president l)efore that time? 

Mr. OoLMNs. Not of the district council. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what ollice did ,vou occupy before that time? 

Mr. Collins. I am president of a local of 1,000 members—a local of the dis¬ 
trict council. 

Mr. Thompson. For how loiiR? 

Mr. Cm.LiNs. I have been this latter term of six months. Previous terra of 
four months—an unexplred term on the resignation—and then by election six 
month.s prior to that. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been connected with the painters’ union 
In New York City? 

Mr. Collins. About II years? 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know of Its agreements with the master painters’ 
association? 

Mr. Collins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with the conditions of the trade In that 
respect? 

Mr. CoLi.iNS. Yes, sir; in iletad. 

Mr. 'riiOMPKON. How many members has your organization In and around 
New York City? 

Mr. (toLLiNS. Appro.ximnlely II.IXK). 

Mr. Thompson. Is then' any other organization of Journeyman painters in 
this city? 

Mr. Coi.LiNS. There Is an organization known as the internnilonal painters. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many members has that organization? 

Mr. Collins. Positively I don’t know; they aiiproxinmte suinetiines k,(Ktt) 
and multliily It to 12,OIK); hut we have no exact knowledgi-; I Inni'n't. 

Jlr. ’I’HOMPSON. Is that orgauizatton ulllllatt'd with the executive council of 
business agents? 

Mr. Collins. No, sir; it Is not; an Independent organization. 

Mr. 'I'hompson. Is it alllliated with the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. CoLi.i.NS. It Is not, sir. 

Mr. ’PiioiiPsoN. Is It allilinted with any union hoil.i ? 

Mr. Col. LI NS. Not ns I know of. But It is assnnieil that they are nienihers of 
the Hebrew Trades, designated as central-body trades here. I haven't that 
kmmit'dge, but only that a.ssuinption. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Is .\our organization tiart of an international union? 

•Mr. Coli.:n.s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the name of tlie Intornatiomd union? 

Mr. CoLi.iN.s. Brotherhood of Pninter.s. Doeorntors. and Paper Hangers of the 
United Stales and Canada, and practh-ally one local in Ilawnihin Lslunils. 

Mr, 'I'lioMicsoN. Atllliated with the American I’ederiition of Labor? 

Sir. CoLi.iN.s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your organizalion at one time have an agrisunent with the 
master painters’ iissochilIon? 

Mr. Collins, I don’t know of thorn having a wrillen agreement only with 
the Interior decorators, known ns tlie Fiftli Avomie lirnis doing high-ehiss dec¬ 
orating. We (lid have an agrwnient with tliem, lint I Inive no knowledge of 
liny agreement with tlie master painters, known ns the house painters. 

Mr. Thompson. Woll, did your organization come under the scope of what i.s 
known as tho nrhilriition plan of the employers’ assoeintlon? 

Mr. Collins. We were part of tlie plan and I'onnecfi'il therewith. 

Mr. Thompson. Woll, we understand from Mr. Eldlltz that tliat plan covered 
only organiziitlons and unions that had agreements with the resiiective masters 
In the trade nr industry? 

Mr. C0L1.IN.S. That Is true in particular, hut not In whole. The plan provides 
for those without ngriH'ments can be tiffiillated. The plan stipulateil that— 
the copy of the iilan. 

Mr. Thompson. Then when your organization came under the operation of 
that plan you were only partly nIRliiitetl with the actual written iigrecmcut, and 
tliat was with the Interior decorators? 

Mr. Collins. In part; yes, air. But we were bound—I might qualify that 
answer by saying that we were bound by the plan as subscribing to it. 

Mr. Thompson. How did you nsertbe or subscribe to the plan? 

Mr. Collins. We bei’arae parties to the plan by agreement. That plan of 
arbitration thereby entered Into oiir agreement. 

Mr. Thomh^n. Did you agree In writing? 
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Mr. Corj-iNS. Yos, sir; we nureod In writing, aa an organization, to bo bound 
by the principles of tlie plan and Its operation. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. Did you have any arbitration prooiasliiigs arl.se under 
that plan affecting your interest? 

Mr. Collins. In October, liXlo—October 20—yes, sir; only wages. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the subject? 

Mr. Collins. The iiuestlon of wages. 

Mr. Thompson. How was that deterininoil under that plan. If you know? 

Mr. Collins. On th(> 22(1 day of September, 11X15, we ininh' a (Uanand upon our 
employers In and under the plan—iiamidy, tlie organized employers—for an In¬ 
crease from $.'!..50 a day to $4, and $1..')0 tor decorators. The employers denied 
our rwiuest, and It became a matter of arbitration under the plan. The nrhitra- 
tor.s seli'cted. two from the labor .side, uainely, two who were outside of their 
own trade, and the employers selecting two employers that were not Inti'rc’sted. 
Thatwas done In thiscase. Mr.Tuckor,of the emiiloyi'rs, and Charles J. Kelly, 
representing the employers, and Mr. Tom (?) McKlllgott, representing labor, 
and Thomas J. Whiden. That coininiltee was calhsl togidher by the plan wldch 
called for the qui'stion In dispute to be sigmsl. The question In dlsimte was a 
(luestion of wage.s. A counter priqxisitlon by Mr. Traltel, w ho pns'eded me here 
on the stand je.stcrday, was counsel for the master iialulers. I was counsel 
lor the laboring men. And we stipulatisl a counter pnqsisltloii that hcliM'rs be 
(snployi'd and that the day's work ho stipulated for paisT hanging, renewing the 
original proposition, and that we do ph-cework for a price list according to the 
quality of the goials and the day’s work as I detalUsI previously. We ob.hs'ted 
to the introduction of anything foreign to the plan provhhsl for. Secthai 22 
spi'cilically states, under the (ilan, that anything In the possession of a trade Is 
not a snbjist of arbitration. Wet contended that arbitration would not be fair 
and (sinitable If there wils the Introduction of any matter other than the question 
prepared. 

We disinited in the committee and the committee had referred It to the 
evw-nlhe board, which 1 might say I was a member of for six months, and they 
htipnlated- 

Mr. Thompson. Just a moment. .\s I understand, there were two iirbltra- 
tloiLS, w re there not? 

■Mr. Cie.iNS. Two arldtrations. There is a general arbitrathai laaird. 

ktr. Thu.mi'.son. lUit your inatti'r came up for arliilration twice, did It not? 

Mr. Coi.LiiN'.s. Ko, sir. First, primarily, it came before the executive hoard 
for llieir considerathui uimn complaint. We have a complaint under the plan, 
tile a xlolalion, or when it bi'Conu'S a eomiilaint it hs in the same form as a 
violation, and the executho board of 12 consider Ihe matU'r and then send to a 
special hoard, it they can not agrem 

Mr, Thompson. To make clear what I have In mind. I will state this to yon, 
that I have been Informed and uralerstand that jonr matter eaine tip under lids 
iirhitratlon plan for arbitration, and that a tinding wii.s made in favor of your 
orgaidzatlon under the wage proposition; that then again the matter came 
tip, how, I am not Inforriu'd, some months later, on either tlie protest or r<s]uest 
or jKitltlon of Ihe master painters, Imt a new' nrldirallon was had and tliere it 
llnding w'as made In favor of the master painters on the wage proposition. 

.Mr. f'oLLiNS. You have it quite right, counsellor. The question of the In¬ 
terior decorators, only a minority part of the plan had agreed without urhltra- 
llon to grunt our raise for som<‘ years prior to this arbitration and was In 
vogue, wages. They objected to being penalized for iinying wages higher than 
the master painters; that the minority should not be subjected to the majority 
without receiving the same w'nges. There was no arbitration In that qtiesthm. 
There was a prior one of which we were members, and we set In with the 
Interior decorators and agreed to submit the whole question to the master 
painters and interiors decorators upon one demand. That grew out of the 
proposition which you mentioned. 

This question went back to the executive board, which have a right to stipu¬ 
late the question In dispute for arbitration under and by the provisions of the 
plan. The question then of Mr. Traltel, as counsel for the master employing 
painters, stlrnilated that unskilled labor be employed as In others known as 
helpers or Improvers, to wash off ceilings, wa.sh off woodwork, prepare the 
work, which Is two-thirds of our work, prefiaralory work to the finishing coat. 
We denied the right of the general arbitration board or executive board to 
take from us anything that we took years of labor, energy, and toll to earn 
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and niaintaln. H'e atremiously objected—I did, as a member of tlie exeou(ivy 
bo:ml. Wv then etipuluted—it cnine buck to the committee again on timt point 
ami tiieii they stipulated reuioring tlie objectionable port of the laborers ai]ii 
hdiK'rs and wade a distinction without a difference, that rough work of vi'ash- 
ing (i/r (vllings and walls, and that the question be submitted on those lines" 
U'e still protested, but In order to show a part of fairness we signed Iho 
stipulation, In order to ohvlate any strike, whloli was uppermost in tiie men's 
jiiimJs, and as we had siibscrihed to the arbitration we wanted to be loyal, ami 
the matter went to urbilralion on Oclober 2U and continued up until December 
when I, as counsel for tlie painters, requested an extension of two weeks, or 
about 20 days, as I wtis unable to go ahead and did not desire to place the 
matter with some one else unfamiliar with tlie case. We went dow’ii to Mem- 
plils, Tenn. Upon returning and later In tlie tirst part of .January we took 
file mutter up again and tlie question went on the same lines as previously 
statmi. Then' ui'e over 210 i>agos of dm'umeiitary evidence taken by stenog¬ 
raphers, tlie notes which I have before me, and in tiie interim a strike arose 
over the question. Let me qualify that: Tliat tlie system of the plan recognized 
liefore any dcmumi was made (hat tlie piecework was a fact. We laid reason 
to iK'lleve that one linn in tills city was paying day’s work and luring men for 
less than the stipulated comlltlims on wlilcli tliey had subscribed to tbe plan, 
wlilcli was a violation. Tlml arose, ami on coming liack there was a strike. 
Unbeknown to me, Mr. Traitel olijecti'd. Mr. lOldlltz on ttie stand—I heard 
liim tbe other day strenmmsly slate that lie ri'fused to arbitrate with a trade 
that la on strike. Wo will graiil that, but lie did not slate tbe cause. Tbe 
violation was on tlie part of tlie people wiio liad suliscribod to tlie plan iiri- 
marily, tlie employer, and I lie cause was there but did not show the eftect. 

I was opimseil, ns counsel, lo any strike, dnin't know nnytliing of it, anil im- 
medlHlely uikui tlie adjustment ot the mutter a complaint was made in the 
regular order to the filiin of arliitratlon tlirougli its executive board, (bat there 
was a violation, \vbicli is the law. an alisolute law. Tlie exei’iitivi' board, 
tlirougli tlie employer, took no cognizenee ot tlie strike, and no evidence offered 
that tliori' wins any viobilion, but llie fact Unit ilie men were out on a strike 
of their own volition, tlio board, after investigation, ordered that the same con¬ 
ditions that prevailed previous to arbitration be restored We immediately 
conipllml w’itli tbe rtHpilri'nients. a’lie bearing of it went on for a period of some 
four monllis. Mr. Eldlllz mentioned very siiecifleiilly that tlie drawing ot tlie 
matter of arliltriition out In tbe settling of disputes is one ot tlie features that 
is bad. It is very bad, wliicb I wll) prove later. Tlien (lie decision came at the 
filial end on February C. liKHt—Oetober 20, 1SK.C), it started; February 0, 1000, 
it oonclutk'd, niid It wa.s itnrcli of tliat .same year bi'fore we got a decision from 
till' umidre. 

By tlie wa.v. a deadlock, our committee deadlocked and laid aside and the 
employers did not agree. It was (beii sent to tlie iiinidre. Tbe umpire was in 
Florida sojoitridiig for somo months. 'J'lio trade was In a most ebaollc condi¬ 
tion. The plan was not put In immediate iictioii, and tliey were prolialily in a 
friimo of mliKl tending toward a strike, widoli nobody could allay. Mr. Sniltli 
rendered ids decision about March of that following year, making practically 
a tieriod of seven or light- itiontlis that tills arbitration was going on. That 
derbslon renderi'd was that papi'r bangers were to do day’s work; that the 
painters were to work ,113.50 a day, which they were already getting; tlmt tlie 
decorators wanild receive ipt a day; ami tliat llie belper.s would be introduced 
to wasli off eelllngs and walls. Tliat is tlie cause. Tbe effect, a reterendum vote 
was taken In our organization and we struck, a strike of approximately 7,000 
men In tills city went on strike, not against arbitration, not against tlie question 
of ttie decision upon wages, but against tlie violation, tlie taking of sometliing 
and making us do somelliliig that we always bad possession of—tliat Is, the 
greater perivntage of oiir trade was niiiilldlatloii, taking away from us, and 
under tlie mumbdes of applicalioii or misapplication of tlie plan, was making us 
observe. It lias lieen sluU'd tlmt (lie employers would never enforce that deci¬ 
sion. It was tlicre ready for enforcement, under tlie arbitration plan to en- 
toree it. 

Now, that is the plan of that arbitration. 

I want to take up brlefi} to-day—we are In friendly relations with the em¬ 
ployers ot master builders—I am speaking of the master painters—and with 
our forceful action or aggressive action on the outside we have been able by 
trying to discipline some of the employers, and when I say discipline I say It 
advisedly, that employers that do not pay the wages, and there are many specu- 
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latorn working for $3 mid $2.50, and they take It at random npon a nonunion 
basis or open shop, and we try to have those men employeii to join our organi¬ 
zation and sign agreements, and try to be agreeable with them and In harmony, 
and we find often they even violate the agreement. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, to go back to your arbitration protxislllon, I understand 
fmm your Hwtlmony you stabsl that you yourself agrtvit to this arliitrationV 

Mr. (Vn.i.iNS. We subserilsal to the plan of arbitration. 

itr. Tho.mpson. Yes; snbaenbeil to the plan; yes. 

Mr. CoLi.ins. Ve.s. 

Mr. Thompson. That you agreed to a restatement of the )a'u|K>s[lhm of the 
road work. 

Mr. Cui.LiNS. No; we did not agree to that, 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you said you agreed to that In order to go ahead with 
the |)lnn. 

Mr, CoLi.iNs. I signed to make it a portion of our ease. We did not agna* 
to let the road work go ou. but we still liad our iiri>lest lu, but wc> bad no olbor 
course. I might gualify that, for I did not agrw. The [lolnt that Mr. Kldiitr^ 
says, that this should be compulsory, if It were comiiulsory, we would have 
algntal a pais'r and gone ahead. 

■Mr. TiioifPsoN. I umlerslaud Hint, but I want to get at the actual case and 
what was subuiKicd to the umpire who made this dwl.slou. 

Mr, Coi.i.iN.s. The (pu'slion subuutPai to the umiare was that |mjier lu the 
cu-e. which I would he willing to sulmilt. 

Mr. Tiiompso.n. He would hate the right, would lie not, under the iihm of 
nrhllratioii, to determine a case of a dis,igna.‘meu( ladwiam both sales as to 
what was the condition of Ihe trade iirlor to tlie time of the arhltrntloii? 

Mr. Coi.i.iNH. He would from the paiaTS hi the ease. 

Mr. TliOMrsoN. He would haie Ihe right to .say whether pleeework prevailed 
ns a conditiou of the trade, or whellier day work iirevalleil, would he hot? 

Mr. Coi.i.iNS. Ou Ihe [lapers jiresiMiUal, yes. 

Mr. Thomi'son. And that Is a eliam-e tliat you lake In going to arhllratlon ou 
that iiro|M)silk)uV 

Mr. t’oLi.iNS. We bad no alternative; it tasanie lamipulsory, other (ban In 
Btrlkiiig, and we did aoi want a strike. We tiaik the line of least reslstaneo. 

Mr. TiioMfsoN. 1 just want to bring out the facts. 

Mr. Ovn.iNS. That is Ihe fad. 

Mr. TiioMfsoN. Where there is a (piestlon of fact to be determined and where 
there are two conditions ill e.xisteiice, the iiiasler painters contend day work pre- 
vaileil in New Y'ork, mid perhaps adduced evidence lo show that, mid you, on Hie 
other hand, contend that piecework i>revidled, and iirobubly have facts sitpiiort- 
Ing that? 

.Mr, f’oi.r.iNS. We did, 

Mr. Thompson. It was tip to the umpire to determine which one prevailed? 

Mr. ('oi.LiNS. Yes; presemial to the umpire. 

Mr. Thompson. As to the prejionderanee of eases? 

Jlr. Coi.i.iNS. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you now an agreement or liave you had at any lime 
since Hint arbitration, with the master painters’ a.ssoclatlon? I think you have 
said no. 

Mr. Collins. We haven’t any, hut we have hail five conferences of Hirca*-hour 
sessions jiendlng toward an adjustment, and Hie only point interfering with 
them making an agreement to-day, the quest km of fine levhal during the strike 
of 1fiO,S, that followed this other strike, and the question of teroiawiimeut ho- 
tween both sides ns to what would he Hie nnallnm of cost. 

Mr. Thompson. So far ns you know, are both sides willing to come lo an nr- 
rangemontV . . , , . 

.Mr CoixiNS. They are willing, aside from the referendum of our memhor- 
Slilii, that thev object to taking off the fines, and Hie employers demiiml the 
flues he taken' off In other words, the einriloyers agree to iirotect thosi' iiieii 
that stood by thorn during Hie strike, mid the emriloyees, Ihe laboring men. com 
tend they bine a right to punish members of their organization for vlolnthm. 
A question of iirinclple on both sides. , . „ 

.Mr Thompson. Assuming that those nieinhers shoukl agree that those fines 
would st.mid you then would b<> willing to make an ngrismient mid come under 
the general common law that prevails In the bnlldliig trades to-day? 

Mr. Collins. We would. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. 
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Mr. Collins. I want to state that I have a particularly Important matter I 
woiikl like to state to the commission. We hove here, Mr. Chairman, In tills 
city, a question of law, and as the commission Is trying to determine a ques¬ 
tion of law for Congress, I would like to suggest we have a law here, or In 
fact, a case In point where .$180,000,IXK) Is being expended upon a subway. That 
Is, material and labor la Involvecl. The painters had a hearing before the 
labor commission, or two hearings, and I presenteil the case to the labor com¬ 
missioner deputy sitting, and they decided In our favor. The $180,000,000, 
approximately 5 per cent, would give us $9,000,000 for labor—painters. 'That 
M'ork Is bepig done now, and wo are objecting, the painters are, to the fact 
that lalKir men are doing that work for $2 a day painting the structural Iron¬ 
work In the subway. We presented our case, and the labor commissioner deckbst 
they are Just, and our decision was a proper one, but It was In defiance of the 
law, and he was only sitting In an advisory capacity, and it was sent then to 
the public service commission and they sat and took prima facie evidence as to 
the whole matter, wlihh Is a prima facie case, and they decided against us. 
The comptroller, who has control of the funds of the city, withheld the funds 
of the contracting party, and Inside of 17 days from the hearing of the public 
service commission decision, the comptroller makes a decision In the same 
way. 

Now, the point I am getting at, the labor commissioner under dale of the 7th 
day of April, sent down an em|ihatlc protest against the public service com¬ 
mission and agidnst the eomidroller for releasing any money In violation of 
their Ilndlngs. They put another construction to it. The point I want to make 
Is that, with a large operation in a munieii)alily like this, with $5)1,000,000 of 
the city money being expended, there Isn’t but abmit 30 per ctmt of the labor 
being jjald e\i'n the stamlard wage of any traile. That is a broad statement 
that can bo proven, aial the painters desire and are going to take this case to the 
highest tribunal In this State. They are going to apiieal to the governor, and 
apiieal to every extent to viri In this case. In fact, they have exhausted their 
remedy within the law—that Is, within the law as provided In tlie iminlclpallty—■ 
ami will take it to tin- Statt*, and If the Stati; c<muaisson(-r ctni not decide which 
Is a violation, we led there Is something evidently wrong. I have one case 
that took seven months to prepare, and we were granted the prevailing wage, 
the umulclpallty pays the in'evalllng wage, which has been established by law 
and established by a matter of fact, and the conmission states we ha\e not 
made out a case. 

t'ominlasloner T.cnnon. jVlll you submit to us a statement of the case and 
dociimentiiry matter which has to do with it? 

Mr. (’oi.T.iNH. Yes, sir; 1 will get a eopy of the hilajr commissioner's decision, 
and I might say I will be pleased to, tind I will go to my ollice and have U 
forwarde<l to the eonmnsslon to-day. 

The other iioint I want to make Is Ihe fact that the labor commissioner’s 
decision and the ln\esllgathm I made personally with two witnesses, we were 
aided by the eonlidcnlial agent of the labor e<ann\isslon, Mr. Whitney, and they 
siihiTiUled to the commlsshm, they stated to him .$3 a day, but they found $2.50 
a day. 

Chairman Walsh. We will be very glad to have you .submit that Information. 

Mr. TiioMi’sOiN. Mr. Chairman, yes, sir, Mr. Hogan, official representatlvo 
of tlie inarlile workers’ union, aske<l If he might bo exeustal on account of the 
other matters that were being beard, and I said be might and should appear 
to-day. 1 understand be is liere now, and I would like to put him on. 

Cbalrnnin W.ai.sh. Put him on. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. STEPHEN C. HOQAN. 

Sir. Thomcson. Will you please give us your full name, address, and ocoitpa- 
tlon? 

Mr. Houan. Steplien C. ITogati; business address, 400 Kast One hundred and 
forty-ninth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your oocupatlon? 

Mr. Hooan. Marble worker. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you connected with the International Association of 
Marble Workers; and If so, how—what position? 

Mr. Hooan. Oeneral .secretary-treasurer of the International. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you held that position? 

Mr. Hooan. tUlnc years. 
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Mr. Thompson. Are you aequaluted with the comlltloiM of thnt trade In New 
York City? 

Mr. Hooan. Yes; about ns familiar with It ns In any part of the country. 

Mr. Thompson. It has bwn stated here, Mr. IIoKan, on the witness stand, 
that the members of your organization will not set or erect marble that has not 
bwn made by union petiple. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hooan. In localities where union conditions prevail; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. It has be(m stattHl, for Instance, thnt you will not set marble,' 
quoting from rule 5 of page 9 of the agre<>ment which Mr. Traltel testitied eilstetl 
betwwn your organization and his. It states; 

“ The party of the second part will not work any marble manufactured by con- 
\ict labor or manufacturtHl marble Imported Into the I'nited States, ezeept 
antique mantles, or marble furnished outside of New York for use In the vicinity 
of New York or vicinity other than domestic marhle for tiles, treads, and plat¬ 
forms, not more than 2 inches thlci;; and such tiles, treades, and platforms 
■shall not be convict manufactured.” 

Is thnt the rule of your orgaidzatlon? 

.Mr. Hooan. No; it is not the rule of our organization. It may be—I under- 
.stand that that is a local agreement? 

Mr. Thomp.son. Yes; that Is the agreement which exists between the local 
organizations and the employers' organization In the marble trade. 

Mr. Hooan. Well, the only restriction that we have Is—the International 
organization against the handling of material l.s—that the same conditions must 
lirevall In the manufacture ns prevail in the locality in which It is to be SA’t. 
That is the only restriction thnt we have. 

.Mr. Thompson. Then. Mr. Hogan, If marhle should come Into New York 
City manufaHured in other States or cities of lids country and not manufactured 
under the same conditions of trade nhlcb exist In N(‘w York City, then under 
A our International rule your members would not set that marble. Is that cor- 
ie.t? 

.Mr. IbsiAN. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tlie reason for Hint rule by your organization? 

Mr. Hooan. Well, our reasons cun be best explalneil by quollng llu' different 
latps <d 'cages prevailing in other sections of the country and the rate prevailing 
in New V. rk City. It Is a iirotectlon that we have to the men engagwl In the 
manufacture of (ho material In New York City against the competition of mate¬ 
rial that Is munnfaeturi'd under a lower rate of wages and under different eon- 
dithms. Now, if you will follow me, I will gh'e you Hie New York rate of AA’ages 
ill all hranches of the industry. First let me say that our organization Is eom- 
posi'd of cutters, carvers, setters, polishers, hed rubbers, sawyers, and lieliiers. 
All those are different hranches of the Industry. Now, the New York rate of 
wages for the cutter Is if.'i.bO; ?6 for the carver; .fri.riO for Hie setter; .$4.-l(l for 
He iKilisher; $4.9o for the hed rubber; $4.08 for the sawyer; and $3.2.') for the 
helper. 

Now, the next higlie.st rate of wages—we will take Chicago, which Is about 
tlie next hlghe,st rate of Avages to that paid in Ncav York. The setUm, the man 
In the building setting the material, hi.s rate of Avages is In tlie maiiufae- 

tare of the material the poli.slier gets .$2.7.5 for nine hours’ work against Ncav 
York's $4.40 for eight hours’ Avork; the Ixsl rubber gets $3 for nine hours' work 
against Ncav York's $4.95 for eight hours' work; the saAvyer gets $3 per day 
In Chicago against .$4.68 and for eight-hour day In Na'av York. 

Now, that is the highest rate outside of Ncav York. 

Then we have Boston, Avhere It runs from .$8 to $13 iier AVA'ek for Hie polisher 
against $4.40 a day In Ncav York. 

Mr. Tno.MPsoN. Per day? 

Mr. Hogan. Per day. And $2 for the beil rubtjer against $4,95. And all out¬ 
side of New' York Is a nine-hour day against New York’s eight-hour day In the 
shops. 

At Baltimore- 

Mr. Thompson (Interrupting). Now', Mr. Hogan, let me direct yonr atten¬ 
tion particularly to the Vermont marble. It Is claimed that the restrictions 
agsiinst the Vermont marble constitute a real grievance. 

Mr. Hooan. Well, noAv, I Avlll Just talk on that subject. Here Is a IcHcr I 
received May 27. As soo ns I was to be calks! I wanted to get the latest 
data In regard to Vermont. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the date of the letter and who Is It from? 
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Mr. IIoGA.'f. May 27; from our ropre.sentative up tliere; from a representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, and who Is an organizer, and his name Is 
Angelo Trubo. He has been up there since the 1st of April, getting tbe condi¬ 
tions and organizing in that locality. He writes me tliat tlie Vermont Marble 
Co. work 10 hours a day, C days in the «eek, except sawyers; they work 12 
liours. The sawyers work day and night, divided in two gang.s, machinery run¬ 
ning continuously from 12 o'clock p. m. Sunday until 12 o'clock p. m. Saturday. 
Piecework system Is in full force in I’roctor in cutting and iwllahing depart¬ 
ments; also in Fowler. The worker don't know the jiriio of the work he is 
cutting until after it is flulshed, and if he complains he is told that if lie is 
not sallslied he can go.' 

The Journeyman cutter gets from .$1 to $3, but $2 to $2..')0 is the average; 
$1 to $3 per day and .$2 to .$2.50 is the average; polislim-s from .$1 to $2; quarry- 
men, $1.00 to .$1.85. in (’enter Kutlaud men are paid h,v the day, as a rule, and 
cutters’ pay is from $].(>.") to .$2.50; one exception of $2.00. 

Now, tluit is the condition, and tliat is tlie reason tliat wo can’t see how 
we c;in protect the \vage.s and the conditions in New York City or in any other 
locality by allowing the .silting—of course, we allow it; can’t help it; but if it 
comes in the only restriction is that our moinbers don’t handle it, unless it is 
manufactured under tlie iirevulllng eondllioiis wliere it is to lie set. 

I Just want to oall your attention to Uii.s letter tlmt I have. I don’t say it 
prevails now, hut It did iirevull in—tliis is a magazine pulilislied In 1010—culling 
attention to tlic fact, in tliese quarries in Vermont, tliat during tlie time- 

Mr. Thomcson. (live us the Journal and llic article—tlie lieadiiig of tlie 
nrlicle, hy wliom it is written. 

Itir. Hogan. Written by .Vima Ilawkos I’utnam, in reporting to tlie National 
Clilld I.ulior Committee. 

Mr. Thomcson. Wliat National Child Lalior Coinmiltoe? 

Mr. IIOUAN. Wily, it seoni.s---liore are some faels, lirielly staled: Tlie Kallnnal 
Clilld Labor (lommittee comliieti'd an linestlgation in Vermont during tlie sum¬ 
mer, wlien a number of mills weri' clo.sed, and al.so at a time wlieii eliildren 
mlglit be legitimately employed at 12 yeans of age. 

Mr. Thomcson. Wiiat is tlie Journal and the date of It? 

Mr. llooAN. 1010. Iifs'embor. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Wliat Jouriuil Is it? 

Mr. Houa.n. It Is culled Tlie Vermonter—a State magazine, to lake tliat report 
of tlie qmirrlo.s- 

Jlr. Thomcson. Is It a long report? 

Mr. Hogan. No; Just a stiort item; Ju.st as tlioy found tilings In the quarries. 

Mr. Thomcson. Von miglit read It. 

Mr. Hog\n ( readingt ; 

“Twelve hoys betweceii 13 and ](! were found In ttio niarlile quarries, and 
another 15 of llie stinie aiiproxlmate ages were discovered polisliing marble, 
a lu’iH'ess of rubtiing tlie sinootli inariile wltii stones and sponges dipped in a 
solution of acid. 'I’lils mclliod of polisliing is nol just coiTcct. but wilt give an 
Idea. Some boys showed how tlio contact with ttie marlile cut the Imiids, and 
the acid solution cals out part of tlie tingeruails. Tlic hoys eomplalii of sore 
lingers and sore lliroals from the dust.” 

Tliat I Introdiici' to sliow Hie conditions there during the time when tlie 
cliild-labor law docs not affect them. They manage to gel them Into tlie factories 
In tlie manufacture of iimterial, and that Is the condition. The material manu- 
Inclurisl under those conditions certainly we tliink we are justified in refusing 
to liuiidle. 

Mr. Thomcson. Mr. Ilo.gan, la the nilc whlcti your International union has, 
wlilch you liave just named, effective in keeping nonunion marble out of the 
city of Now York, if you know? 

Mr. Himian. Why, I don’t know that It is. I have heard of several Jobs that 
they have got away nlfh here and In the vicinity. 

Mr. Thomcson. Will oilier trades strike a Job at tbe request of your orgnntra- 
tlou where there Is an attempt to |iut in miminlon marlile In this city? 

Mr. Hoo.vn. I presume tliey would ; yes. I would not say for certain; I believe 
they would. 

Sir. Thompson. Tio yon know of any case? 

Mr. Hogan. No; I could not state any particular case Just now. In fact, I 
don’t believe there are man,% attempts made to put material or marble In here 
under those comlltlons. Tliere is a Job in tlie vicinity over in Jersey that they 
got away wiyj. They said It. 
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Mr. Thompson. Wliat do .vou mean h.v "got an-ii.v with "? 

Mr. Hooan. Well, they suceeedt'd In tlnlshlng the job. 

Mr. Thompson. Without having trouble. 

Mr. HtXi.vN. Well, they had trouble. Our memher.s would not handle the 
material. He got them from wiitwever he eould gi‘t them to set It. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Ilogiin, I will dlreet your attention to jurisdletlonal dis¬ 
putes. Is ther<> a jurlsdh tloiiul dlsjiute now between your orgunlratlou and the 
brieklayers; and If »>, what Is itV 

Mr. Iloo.tN, Why, there Is a dWimte between our organization and the brlek- 
la,\er,s, they claiming that the siillng of marble and stone on the Interior of tho 
building is a trade that belongs to them. 

Jlr. Thomp.so.n. Well, Is that dispute In existence In New York City to-day? 

Mr. Hou.in. It has not reatiKsl New York yet. 

Sir. Tuoiiesov. WIuto Is It in existenee? 

Mr. Hou\n. In Cleveland. Indiunniiohs. Kansas City, SC Louis, lidladelphln. 

Sir. Thompson. Has tliere heeu any adjustment of that dispute In tho ellles 
you have named? 

Sir lIoo.vN. In Knn.sas City. y<>s, there is. 

Sir. Tjiompso.x. How was it adjusted there? In vvho.se favor and by what 
melho<l. if you know? 

Sir. lIou.v.N. Well, taking a letter ns’eived Slay 21!—ilated Slay 21!—from our 
re|iresen(atlve there, will probably exjilain It as goial as I eonid. iids Is ad- 
dres.sod to myself, secretary and treasurer. This Is the letter Ireadlngj: 

" I.a.st night at the buihnng tiades’ eoimeil noH'liug a reiireseniative of the 
eontraetor and of the owiii'r of the building being tinisbed by masons appenrisl 
before the eouni il and asked to have the marble woiios's jiut back. Ko this 
morning all masons weie put olf the job at It) o’clock and our men got to work 
as well as all building Irailes’ conned crafts. \Vi‘ will have in our isissessioii tho 
1st of .lime a letter signed by the iiresident of the const ruction comtiany. giving 
the rea.soii for taking the masons from the job, wlmii was iiiisaniietency. 
I’racUcally all the maiblework has to be reset. Vou will hear fuller details 
from our delegate to the building trades' coiimil who acted In our behalf. Hop¬ 
ing you will send this ilciii to all locals.” etc. 

Tbei from the Kansas City Post Is a clipping—the last Saturday Kansas City 
Post-a ■ lipping as follows; 

'bV sti 'i.e begun three weeks ago at the Lathro|) Iluilding at Tenth and Crnnd 
Avenue, whhii tifTeiied th<‘ trades nlhliated vvUli the building trades’ eounell, 
was sellled this nioriiiiig at the rispiest of representatives of the owners of the 
building. The strike arose over jurisdictional disagreement between the hiiek- 
layers and the marlile workers. Jlemhers of tlie liriekhiyers’ union and otlier 
milons tliat have agreements vvilh the briekiayer.s’ union dcmandei! that the 
general contractor give tho niarhlework to tlo; slone mason.s, who are jiart of 
the briekiayer.s’ union, and that tlie eontraetors put the niarhle workers olT the 
Job, and tlie masons began setting the marble. The building trades’ nieciianlcs 
then struck, and since then the masons liave li<‘en doing the work. Last night 
a repre.sentative of tlio owners of tlie building apiH'ubsl to the building trades’ 
council to put tlio marble workers back to work. He said the work of the 
ma.sons on the maiblework was iinsati.sfaetory, and lhat some of the slabs thi-y 
set would have to he reset. A eoinmitlee of lalior otheials nai at the hullding 
this morning and settled the strike, giving the marble workers full ( barge of the 
work. Under the union rules, other crafts went back by virtue of the agriHi- 
meut.” 

Mr. Thompson. In Kansas City is the hriekluyers’ union a member of .the 
building trades’ council? 

Mr. liooAN. Y'es; I believe there Is in the city a local bTiihiing trades’ council. 

Mr. Thompson. Gem'nilly in thhs eoniroversy which you have with the brick¬ 
layers, do tlie otlier building trades side with you or the briekiayer.s In the mat¬ 
ter. or have they taken no side In the mutter? 

Mr. Hocan. W('1I, they haw, In some lo<alltl(-s sided with us, and In othern 
they have rcmalia'd neutral—liave not taken any action whatever, so far as 
going on a .sympathetic strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Your organization is afflilatcil with tlie American Federation 
of I.abor? 

Jlr. Hogan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And the bricklayers are not? 

Mr. Hooan. No; they are uoL 
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Mr. Thompson. Has that influenced any building trades organization to give_ 

to side with you, if you know? 

Mr. liooAN. Hus It Influenced any? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Hooan. Why, yes; I pre.sunie It ha.s in some Instances. Tliey have gone 
on a strike in support of us as against the bricklayers and masons, claiming 
that the work belonged to us and that tiie masons and the bricklayers had no 
Inislness to try to get tlie work. The local councils—lo<‘al trades have taken 
sides with us in ttie controversy and different trades have gone off the jobs 
where the masons were setting marble. 

Mr. Thompson. In the settlement of this Kansas City contest that you speak 
of you say tlie parties met there at the building and adjusted it. How was It 
adjusted, if you know? IJid the bricklayers agree to the adjustment—have they 
withdrawn their contests there? 

1 Mr. lloo.tN. No. The owners and Ihe builders evidently put tlie masons off 
the Job and put the marble workers back to work without—I don’t suppo.se the 
masons agreed to It. 

, Jlr. Thompson. Then the conflict .still exists In Kansas City on that point? 

Mr. Hoci.vn. Well, I don’t think It exbsts so far as that job is concerned. Of 
course. It Is liable to come up at any time. 

■ Mr. Tiiomtcson. But, so fur ns you know, the bricklayers In Kansas City 
still claim that work? 

Mr. Ho(i,\n. Oh, yes; they claim it everywhere, because it is a general order 
l.ssued from their headquarters. 

- Mr. 'ritoMPsoN. It Is a national claim? 

Mr. llooAN. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And the claim on your part Is a nnllonal claim? 

Jlr. Hooan. Yes. 

Jlr. Thomp.so.n. And there has been no settlement of that conflict In any city 
by local unions, has there? 

Jir. IIooAN. No; then; have been two or three seltlements on Jobs Just as I 
have stated—on different Jobs that have been .settled for that time; but It is 
liable- 

Jir. 'PnoMPsoN (Interrupting). But no settlement by the organization? 

Jlr. 1I(K)AN. No. sir. 

Jlr. Thompson. By the loeal organization altogether? 

Jlr. Hooan. No; the iwal can not settle It. 

Jir. ’I’ltoMPSON. In your opinion, Jlr. Ibigjm, from your exporience In this 
Jnrlsdletionnl eonllici, do yon think the ndjn.stmonf of it by oiicb side woidd be 
tlie best-way, or do you think It should be settleil nationally, according to the 
national clniin? 

Jlr. Hoo.vn. Why, I think It would liavo to be adjusled nationally, bewun.se it 
would ordy confuse* matters if it were set (led one way in one eit,v and another 
way In another; that would not bo any settlement, beoanso our members travel, 
as a general thing; the setters of our organization do eon.siderable traveling In 
their occupation. They don’t find work In any partleubir locality to keo]) them 
engaged all the year round, and they have to travel from one city to anolber. 

Jlr. Thompson. Is there any city In which the bricklayers have control of 
that work, it you know? 

Jlr, Hooan. Complete control? 

Jlr. Tho.mpson. Fairly complete control. 

Jtr. Hooan, No; there Is not. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any city In which they do the considerable portion 
of the work? 

Jlr. Hooan. Why, they have done n Job or two in Cleveland. That Is the 
only city that I have known that they have finished any work that has been 
accepteil. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is Hie plan of your organization to meet this Jurisdic¬ 
tional fight? 

Jlr. Hooan. About the only plan we have Is to keep our members from Joining 
their organization. 

Jlr. Thompson. What is the plan or methotl of contest with the bricklayers 
meeting, if you know? 

Mr. Hooan. The bricklayer goes to the contractor and tells the contractor 
that If he does not—he will select a particular Job and he goes to the contractor 
on that Job and tells him If he iloes not employ masons to set the marble on that 
work they wW strike his Jobs throughout the country. In that way they have 
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frightened a good many of the oontrnotors Into turning over (he work to the 
masons on these partloulnr jobs. In places where they have refused to do that 
we are still working on ttie job. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, as I understand your last staleinent. the bricklayers 
have Influenml a great many contractors to use their men on (hat norU? 

Mr. Hooan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Has there hwn any attempt, either by (lie b^icUla^ers’ or¬ 
ganization or by yours, to have a conference on that matter and to try and seek 
some method of settlement hy na'diatlon or nrhitratlon'' 

Mr. Hooan. We have had conferences before a suhcommlttw of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor, and, falling to agree among our¬ 
selves, a proixtsltlon was made by us to them. That proiaisltlon was that wo 
meet jointly with represmitutlve.s—representatives of the huildlng trmles de- 
|)artmont, represmitatives of the National Association of Marble IVealers, with 
whom the bricklayers have an agris'inent, and reriresentativt's of the brick¬ 
layers, and representatives of the marble workers—in a sort of a conference to 
s«' if some adjustment coidd md take )ihice. sonat settlement be arrivtsi at. 
They declined the proposition on the ground that U would act detrimentally to 
them. That is the oidy excuse they gave. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlnui was that iiroposition made? 

Mr. llouAN. In .lanuary. 

Mr. Thompson. Of this year? 

Mr. Hooan. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, Mr. Hogan, do you hidleve that a govern¬ 
mental body having jnrlMlietion over the entire 1,'nlted Stales, sneh n body ns 
woiihl he approved of by organized labor generally and hy the pnhile generally, 
do you believe that tliey would have an inlluenee, a moral influeiiee, in adjust¬ 
ing just such disputes as we have now w 1th the hriekla.vers—as you have? 

Mr. Hooan. I don't know what monil Intluenee It would have, hut It Is my 
opinion tliat some such body, with power to adjust those things, would iinwent 
a great ileal of the trouble that Is going on. Of eoiirse, In this ease It shows 
very iihiinly It Is .sinndy one large, jiowerful orgaidzalion that Is nltemptliig to 
take the work away from an organization smidler In mimhers that has brought 
ui> the tondilion. They luivi' hiiilt u|) the conditions of thal orgunlz.alion. 

In IIKiT, when the conditions were not anywhere near as good us they are at 
the presold time, these certain olhclrds of the bricklayers and masons conceded 
this work to us. In 1!K)7—I might slate that I liave evidence here that In 11107 
lids organizallon conceded these very same things, this very same class of work, 
to ns that they are now seeking to control. 

Mr. TiioMi'.soN. .Mr. Hogan, one more tiueslion. Has your organization got 
any restrictions with reference to the admission of aliens or of negroes? 

Mr. IltuiAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You Inivo not? 

Mr. Hooan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do the constitution and by-laws of your organization, printed 
copy, contain the risniiremeiils for memhership, examination, and rerpilremcnts 
of inlmlsslon for trades, and also the uiipreutlco system that you have? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Jlr. riinlrman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .\re there any rpiestlons? 

Commls-sloner I.knnon. I have a question I would like to ask. 

Mr. Hogan, Is yoiir int(>rmitional union eonllnuotisly endeavoring to raise the 
standard of wages and the limitation of the hours In outside districts so as to 
even up with New Y'ork? 

Mr. Hooan. Yes, sir. We have been attempting to do that for the past 10 
years. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, in case at some point where marble Is prepared 
for buildings the same conditions prevailed as to wages and hours ns in New 
York, would you then locally restrict the Introduction of that material? 

Mr. Hooan. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose at some place In New York the same priet's 
prevail for work as here, would you then In New York proscribe that matei hil 
from entering Into building here? 

Mr. Hooan. No, sir; we would not. Our Inws would not allow It. In fact 
our laws provide that it will lie admitted and set If manufactured iiiiiler the 
same conditions. 
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Commissioner Lennon. This is an effort, tlien, on tho part of your union to 
stunilnnllze tlie mutter of wages and hours, is it I 

Mr. IlooAN. Yes. sir. 

Coinuilssloncr Lennon. And to get standardization according to the best 
conditions that prevail? 

Mr. Hooan. Yes, sir; thnt is Ihe inh'iit of the organization. 

Comndssloner Lennon. Has tliere been any continuous attempt on tlie part 
of tlie bricklayers Uiat you are speaking of to induce or intimidate your nnuie 
tiers to join your organization, so tliat you would liave tlie mechanics to do 
the marblework? 

Mr. Hooan. Yes. There have been attempts made. In fact, I have afli- 
davlts—I didn't think it would be necessary—liut I liiive had ulildavits from 
our members where they are told lliat if tliey want to work at tlielr trade they 
have got to altiliute wUli tlie bricklayers’ and iiiiisons’ organizatlous. 

Commissioner Lenno.n. Are you sure us to a stateiiieiit tlnit you made as to 
nirdlutlori wltli bricklayers in Kansas City aiul tlie local council? 

Mr. Hooan. Tlnit they belong to the local council? 

Coimiilsslouer IjiNNoN. Yes. 

Mr. Hooan. Yes. sir; they do. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Tliat is all I have. 

Conimlssloner ItALi.AiiD. Mr, Hogan, you have Iioeii making an effort to have 
the wages as high and the liours as short in those other places, the same as 
they are in New York? 

Mr. llixiAN. Yes, sir. 

Oomuilssiouer Bai,i.ari). How is it that you succeeiled In getting them so high 
and so sliort hours In New Y’ork, and you could not get them tlie same else- 
wliere? 

Mr. Hooan. The New York locals have beim ill e.xisteiice about 3."> year.s, 
and the iiiternatioiial has only been in existence since 11KI2, so tlie New York 
locals and several other locals Unit conipri-s. the interiiiitioiiul organization 
priictlcally liud reached tills slandard before the international was formed, or 
wllblti lialf a dollar of it a day, anyway. 

Coiiimlssloiier Baja.aub. Vt'liat are tlie wages in tlie trade here? What do 
you get? 

Mr. Hooan. ,$0 a day for carvers, .f.l .'0 for cutters and setters, and $4.9.') tor 
bed rubbiu's, $4.40 for polisliers, and $4.08 for sawyers. 

Comnii.saloner Hallabu. Are those wages hlglier than tlie bricklayers’ trade 
ns yet? 

Mr. Hooan. Here? 

Commissioner 15aix.\ud. Yes. 

Mr. Hooan. No, sir; tliey are not; I tlilnk tlie Iiricklayer gets—in fact, I don’t 
know what the wages of the lirickhiyers are. 

ttomnilssloner lici.i.Aiin. .About Ihe same? 

Mr. Hooan. Alioiit tlie same as tile hlgiiest rate, I think, tierliaps $5 or $0 
a day. 

Commissioner Bali. van. Tliat is all. 

Chnirmaii Walsh. That is all. TluiiiU you, Mr. Hogan. 

Call your next. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN W. GRIMMER. 

Sir. TiioMi'SON. Will you give us your name, address, ninl your business, 
please? 

Mr, OiUMMER. .Tolin W. Oiiminer; business address, 242 East Twentieth 
Street. 

Mr. Thomcson. .And ymir hiisine.ss? 

Mr. Gbimmer. Hardwood tiiibsliliig l.s my main business; hardwood finishing 
and painting. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you officially connected with the master painters’ associ¬ 
ation of New York (’ily? 

Mr. GMMMtnL President. 

Mr. Thompson. For how long have you been president? 

Mr. Grimmer. About six years, 

Mr. Thompson. About six years? 

Mr. Grimmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you president at the time that the arbitration matter 
with the Jotjiineymen’s union came up? 
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Mr. GsrMMBB. No. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tho arbitration plan? 

Mr. Gbiumee. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were yon a meiul)er of tbe master association at that time? 

Mr. Gbimmee. I was. 

Mr. Thompson. You knew about (be conditions existing then? 

Mr. Grimmer. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Thompson. The decision at that time made by Mr. Sinllb was that Ilvisl 
up to by .vour organization or not? 

Mr. Grimmer. It was; that is. u> a certain imlut. In regards to employing 
laborers. We did not employ any laborers. 

Mr. Thompson. Y’ou did not employ any laborers? 

Mr. Ghimmek. No, sir; we did not. 

Jlr. Thompson. In other words, you conceileil that point to the organization? 

Mr. Grimmer. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Of tbe union? 

.Mr. Grimmer. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was It livetl up to by the Journeymen painters? 

Mr. Grimmer. It was not. 

Mr. Thomp.son. It was not? 

Mr. GR1.MMER. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Why wasn't It, If you Know? And how did tbe master 
painters view their failure to live up to the agrwmeni ? 

Mr. Grimmer. I do not ipiite get that. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. I will change the fpiestion. In what ros|KH'ls were they 
not lived up to by the Journeymen painters? 

Mr. Grim.mi.r. They nc'ri' dissatished with tlie dechsion of the umpire, Mr. 

Smith, and ttiey stniidt against that, refuseil to work. 

Mr. Thomp.son. What was the result of that strike? 

.^^r. Grimmer. M'e formed open sliop. Hired wdioever we could get. 

Mr. Tiio,mpson. Ilaie ,\oii got the ojHm shop in -New York now? 

Mr. Gri.m.mer. Some have ami some have not. 

Mr. Thomp.son Some have not? 

Mr. Grimmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ha.s there been any attempt by your organization and by 
the orga.dzatfon of the Journeymen painters to reach a new agreement? 

Mr. Grimmer. Yes, sir; lasl year, 11)13, tlie latter part of the year. 

Mr. Thompson. Was it suocessfiil? 

Mr, Grimmer. It was not. Tlipy refiispd to go furllipr Into the matter. We 
hud three meetings. After the third iiieetiiig they still Isdheri'd some of the 
ineinbers, and our seorelary wrote them a letter requesting lliem to ke«'p thidr 
hands off the various Jobs and let the meiiihers tlnish their work In iiouce 
during tills arbitration plan or during the agreement plan. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Hiiring your eoiifereiiee? 

Afr. Grimmer. During llie eonfermiep; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'Son. Did lliey do that? 

Air. Grimmer. Tliey dlil not. Tliey simply telephoned us that all oonfereiiee 
was stopped. They refusisl to confer any fiirilier with us. 

Mr. Thomisson. What time was (Imt when lliey told you that? 

Air. Grimmer. That was uliout December, I tlilnk. 

Mr. Thompson. Of last year? 

Mr. Grimmer. Y'es, .sir. 

Air. Thompson. Have you had any couferciice since? 

Air. Geimmeb. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Or has your assix'latlon bnd with the Journeymen painters? 

Air. Gbimmeb, No, sir; no coiifi'rcnc<‘ wbatevpr. The master painters’ coni- 
mlttee is still on the .Job, ns wc call It. 

Mr. Thompson. Air. Gollin.s .stated on the stand this morning that the rea¬ 
son his assmiution was unable to get an agreement with yours was because of 
tho fact that they hud instituted or asse-ssed some fines against the Journey¬ 
men painters here In New York, and your association wanted tbo.se fines re¬ 
mitted; Is that correct? 

Afr. Gbimmeb. Those were nssessod against those members in ItKI.o. During 
that arbitration that matter was struck to tbe liosses who were before tliein, <- 
bwause they thought tbe niilon was not right In going out on a strike. As we 
agreeii to live up to the decision of tbe umpire, and they thought the uulon 
should also, and that Is why these men stood by us? 
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Mr. Thompson. And ttiat was the bone of contention or the point of dis¬ 
crimination? 

Mr. Gkimmer. They claimed that was the bone of contention, but I don’t 
believe It. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you believe was the basis of the disagreement? 

Mr. OiitMMBB. Why, they would not continue the conference? 

Mr, Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Obimmkb. It Is sort of a lengthy story, but I may as well tell you. We 
took Into our assocliitlon about 19 members last Slimmer from (he Harlem 
district. They hud an association of their own, but they gave It up and joined 
ours; and us I have l)(>en told by those men that they have been paying a 
system of graft to those walking delegates, and naturally when they Joined 
our association that graft was cut off, becau.se evei-y one of our members is 
under a bond to live ui> to the rules of our association; and one of those Is, of 
course, pay no graft. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is a pertty serious charge, Mr. Grimmer? 

Mr. Grimm?^. I can not help It. These men told me so. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the basis on which you make the charge? 

Mr. Grimmer. I!eeau.se they kept on bothering those men; they bothereil 
them because they would not pay anything. Those men came to me and 
told me. 

Mr. Thompson. Bothered the 19 master painters? 

Mr. Grimmer. Not all; some. 

Mr. Thompson. Some of them? 

Mr. Grimmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomivson. Have you ever taken that matter up with the painters’ or¬ 
ganization? 

Mr, Grimmer. We liave. Of course, we have been through with the build¬ 
ing trades association; we have compelled them to let these men alone us long 
as they were paying a fair rate of wages. 

Jlr. Thompson. Did you discuss It frankly? 

Mr. Grimmer. Yes, sir; In the open meetings. 

. Jlr. Thompson. Do you believe that If It was not for that question lliat the 
conference would have continued and mlglit have resulted lii an agreement. 
Is that so? 

Mr. Grimmer. Well, I think It would ; yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, Is It desiratile to have an ngrei'ment in Now York City? 

Mr. Grimmer. The master painters are porteetly willing to enter into an 
agreement witli the union, providing the union will give us satisfactory proof 
that they will live up to it. 

Jlr. Tho.mpson. What do you mean hy giving you satisfactory proof? 

Jlr. Grimmer. Because they have never Ihed up to any agreement to the 
present time. No matti'r what agreement, they have never lived up to It. 

Jlr. TiioMeso.N. What would .vou consider satisfactory proof to he? 

Jlr. Grimmer. For instance. If they were to put up under bond and the 
Stale to compel them to live up to the agreement. 

Jlr. Thompson. How could the State compel the painter to live up to the 
agreement? 

Jtr. Grimmer. The State could do a great many things hy chartering them. 

Jlr. Thompson. Is It not, ns a matter of fact, tinpossible for either the State 
or any body of men to eoini)«.‘l men to work If they do not want to? 

Jlr, Grimmer. They haven’t tried that. 'I’liat Is not the point. Of course, 
you can not make any man work It he doesn’t want to. He can not be coni- 
jK'lled to work. You can take a horse to a trough but you can not make him 
drink. We do not claim that. If we agree to a certain thing, and they agree 
to It, they should carry out their part of the agreement and we will carry 
out ours. 

Jlr. Thomi'Son. Ta't us make it concrete, Jlr. Grimmer; Assuming that the 
painters would waive their claims on these 19 master painters, make no more 
demands for graft; assuming that they would waive the fines which they have 
assessed against those journeymen painters, and were willing to make an 
agreement with yon, what w'ould yon rtspiest by way of proof that they would 
carry out their agreements In the future? 

Jlr. Grimmer, Simply live up to their agreements, that Is all. We can not 
force them in tiny other way. I do not see how. As man to man, tlmt Is 
about all. 

Jlr. Thomsson. How would you make a contract It those two things were 
out of the way ? 
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Mr. Gkimmek. I/pf them file n Ixnul, or something of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. What betteriuent of conditions In New York City would such 
n agreement bring abo\it? 

Mr. Gkimmer. Well, I don’t know ns It would make them any better at the 
resent time, because the competition In trade Is t(«) great, because we have 
oss painters in New York City that are paying $1.50, $1.75, and $2 a day, 
nd the union demands $4 a day, and the majority of otir members do pay 
1 a day to them, so far as I understand. Of course, we ha\e made several 
Niuests' of them at the conference which I do not Ihink were unfair at all. 
if course, one of the rules of the painters’ union Is not to work Saturday 
fternoons under any cotttlitions, double time or no. We thought that was 
nfair to our association, because others do it, other boss painters ilo It urouml 
K, city, and we are cut out of that work, so we have askeil them to allow 
jiturday afternoon work in urgent cases. Tty that I mean by notifying the 
nion that the men are going to work that afternoon. 

And then to consider time and a halt for overllme on old work and the 
liter painters in New York City stand on regular titne. A tiew hulldltig can 
i‘ controlled very easy by the bosses atid by the hthor uttlotis, but ohl work 
e can not control, atid of course, wo are handicapped by paying this double 
rite; requiring the double titue. 

.Mr. TiioMicsox. Attd the uttions would not agrw to those two provisions? 

Mr. (jRiMMEit. They have not so fur. We hitve put It up to thettt. 

Mr. TnoMf,soN. Uefcrrittg back to that qttestion of graft, what Is the form of 
le alleged graft? 

Mr. Gbiiimek. Well, us the Ilurletn merabors told me if they had a row of 
uildings going up, painting an inside building It would have a certain price to 
e paid to the delegate and the corner building another price. Way, $50 for 
n Inside building and $.50 for a corner, large apartment, which was handed 
ver. 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. Which went to the delegate? 

Mr. Grimmer. I assume he was the man who went to look after the Job. 
Mr. Thompson. Can you gi\e us the names of contractors who paid this 
raft, Mr. Grimmer? Would you he willing to do so? 

Mr. Gpimmeb. I could look them up. I couldn't offhand, because I haven’t 
ur memlicnship book with us. I couldn’t do It offhand. 

Mr. Ti!<'Mp.so.n. Will jou furnish us with that Information? 

Mr. Oai-MMEB. Yes, sir; I will do so. 1 will luive to get it from our secretary, 
ho knows it pretty well. 

(The information referred to Is as follows: S, AVeingarten. (KiO Ea.st One 
undred and fifty-sixth Street, Bronx; I. Weinstein, 117 Westchester .Avenue; 
I. Daxe, 21)10 Lexington Avenue; H. Denker, 25 East One hundreil and eighth 
treet; J. Euber, 22 East One hundred and eighth Street; L. Flsckl, 22 Uni- 
erslly Avenue; Greenlilat, 959 Inler\ale Avenue, Itronx; I’, .‘tteln, 897 Elton 
vcniie, Bronx; I. Middleman, 3‘200 Broadway; Carl H. Dnhelstein, 1.5tl West 
ilnety-nlnth Street, secretary masler painters and decorators’ u8.soclntlon.) 

Mr. Thompson. Were not those dcmiands, .Mr. Grimmer, that $50 for Inside 
nd $50 for outside, wore not they in the nature of demuuds for organizations 
ud not tile delegates? 

Mr. Grimmer. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Thompson. For violations of the rules? 

Mr. Grimmer. I don’t think It was (he organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Y'ou think not? 

Mr. Grimmer. No, sir: I don’t think it was, 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh, itr. Ballard, have you any questions? 

Commissioner Ballard. No, sir. 

Chairman 'Walsh. Are there any questions by any of the commissioners? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. DOMINICK D’AtLESSANDEO. 

Mr. Thompson. Will yon plen.se give ns your name, your residence, and your 
nslness? 

Mr. O'Allessandro. Itomlnlck D'Allessandro; 82 .State Stres't, Alhany, N. Y. 
Mr. Thompson. What is your biiKliiesa? 

Mr. D’Ai.lessandbo. International pi-esuleiit of the IIoil Carrler.s Buildlug and 
lonunon Ijaborers’ Union, 
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Mr. Thompson, Haa that body organiaatioaa in other eltiea than New Tort? 

Mr. D’AtLsssAHBBO. Certainly; all over the country. 

Mr. Thompson. All over the country? 

Mr. D’Ahessandbo. Xes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, Is It affiliated with the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. D’Ai.lkssandeo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is its present membership, If you know; and where 
are the prlncliwl cities In which It Is located? 

Mr. D’Allkssandbo. It has got about nearly 40,000, and located practically 
In every city of the country where there Is a large city, of course. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the general nationality of the membership? 

Mr. D’Aixessandbo. There Is all nations, 

Mr. Thompson. All nations? 

Mr. D'Ai.lkssandko. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the dues of the membership? 

Mr. D’Ai.lessanoko, We receive only 15 cents iier capita tux and 15 cents a 
mouth. 

Mr. Thompson. Flfteeu cents a month? 

Mr. D’Alles.sandko. And we i)uy $100 on death. In case the member dies, and 
pay $100 henetlt. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow large is the regular local in Mew York City, If you 
know? 

Mr. D’Aleessandro. In New York? We made an attempt at different times, 
but It has been lmi)osslbie to get any large local. Cf course we have got a few 
small, but don’t amount to mnch. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know the membership of all the locals In New York 
City? 

Mr. D'Allessandro. Y’os. sir. Not exactly, but approximately. 

Mr. Thompson. Approximately? 

Mr. D’Ai.lessandro. Yes, sir. 

klr. Thompson. About how much? 

Mr. D’Ali.essandro. About 10,000 nr 11,000. 

Mi-. Thomp.son. Are there any imtepeiulent local unions of common and 
building laborers outside of New York City? 

Mr. D’AnLESSANPRO. Some cities; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any here in New York? 

Mr. D’Allessandro. The entire city of New York. All the laborers of New 
York are independent. 

Mr. Thompson. In other w-ords, you have no local unions here? 

Mr. D’.Illessandro. I say I have a few small ones. 

Mr. Thompson. I thought ,vou said ,vou hud 11,000 here? 

Mr. IVAllessandbo. Oh, no. You asked me if I know how many laborers i.re 
organized In this city. I said about 11.000. 

Mr. Thompson. About 11,000? 

Mr. D’Allessandro. Yes, sir; but not affiliated with the organization I 
represent. 

.Mr. Thompson. AVhat attempts have you made to organize the building 
laborers In this elty? 

Mr. D’.\LLE.ss\NnRO, It has lieen, so far a.s I am connected Avlth the organi¬ 
zation, since 1907, orgnnizod; an organizer has been place<l In the city, and 
being spent the time of my.self, and of course we organized the union, and 
after n little wbllo tlie union has been compelled to retire because of the larger 
union eompetUng a strike against them and discriminate against them until 
they compelled them to return to the Job. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Wlmt are the names of the other labor unions In New York 
City, If you know? 

Mr. D’Allbssandbo. Why, yes; I think It Is—in the city yon couldn’t get 
no name—you got ntintit seven names, different names altogether, one from 
the other. If you itermit me to, I tvlll go on and name, so we get some organiza¬ 
tions that has got a name here In the city as dock labor, so many men handle 
all material—sand, brick, and all this unloaded from the boat. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean organizations of laborers? 

Mr. D’Alijissandro. Yes, sir; connected with ns. 

Mr. Thompson. Connected with the buildings? 

Mr. D’Allbssandbo. Not connected with the buildings. That is what we 
claim all these laborers. They have an organization, one excavating; then 
some organ^atlons stonemason laborers; tlien there Is another organization, 
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bricklayer laborer protective union, If I make no mistake; then there Is an¬ 
other organization Is the plasterers laborers’ protective union; I don’t think 
It Is the correct name; but the lalwrers In the city are dlviitef Into six groups, 
and one group not recognize the other. If one of the members take from convict 
labor Is going to work and work at stone so he is comiH'lled to pay another 
initiation. If from the stonemason lalmrer, If he Is going to attend the brick¬ 
layer he has got to pay another $23 or $30, whatever the lidtlation Is, from 
that, and go attend the plasterer he has got to pay another $25. So this group 
do not recognize each other. 

Mr. Thompson. In other wprds, when a laborer In New York Oily wishes 
to follow his trade he must be a member of four or five dilTerent trades? 

Mr. D’Au-ehsandbo. Si.\ as a laborer. 

Mr. Thompson. He has to pay a illfferent initlalion fee In each? 

Mr. D’Allessandbo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And has to pay dues, too? 

Mr. D’Allessandro. Certainly; of course; I think so; I could not make sure 
of I hat. 

Mr. Thompson. How much does It cost. If you know, for a building laborer 
to pay an inltlatloYi in this city in the six groups? 

Mr. D'.Yi.i.k.ssandko. Well, so far as I know, they use to n.sk for a hundred 
dollars one time. That was 10(1.5. But (he Initiations to-day, tho.se unions ask 
$25. So It woidd he about between a hundred and a hundred and twenty-live 
dollars as a laborer. 

Mr. TttoMPBON. And what dues would he pay? 

Mr. D'Am-eskanoro. I could not say; some 50 cents and some 25 cents. 

Mr. Tt!OMP.soN. A month? 

Mr. D’Ai.r.Es.sANUEo. A month. Now, if you permit me, you say, what attempt 
we made to g(>t those unions allillatetl, and why «e did not; I did not finish to 
answer that (luestlou as 1 am Interrupttsl. The rea.son we did not succeed to get 
the New Y’ork laborers atniiated with the International order which I represent, 
for exampU*, the reason our laws say- no more than $15 Initiation shall he paid 
and no less paid. That Is our law, and we not iHoniit, the International union 
not permit the men ftoin excavating to go and do same kind of work say ns at- 
ten<i bricklayer or attend plasterers without he pay another Initiation fee; but 
with us a man proia'r to do such work can slmtily transfer from one local to 
another. And I suppose that Is why tin' New York laborers illd not become 
affiliated, because as soon us they do that of course they stop all those Initiations. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the condition of the building trades, rather of the 
laborers in the building trades of New Y’ork City, as comparcal with the laborers 
In the same trade in Chicago, for instance? 

Mr. D’ALLEssANnBO. You mean to say what's the difference between the 
labor- 

Mr. Thompson. The conditlon.s of the work? 

Mr. D'Allessandko. The conditions of Avork—oh, there Is big dllTerence In 
Chicago, where they got them affiliat((d about two yi'ars ago. (Chicago one 
union. Here we got 11 unions in different sections of the city; hut all recognlzit 
each other and make no difference if a man do t'xcavuting or attend a jilasterer 
or begin the building, ho belong In the same union, only the wagt-s are different. 
If a man Is digging to-day he gets one wage; to-morrow he attends a brick¬ 
layer he get different wages; but he belong in the same union. Now, here In 
New York, just as I said, a man attend a plasterer he must belong to the 
plasterers In order to be recognized by any other union as a laborer. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, hove you any comparison of the wages of the two 
cities? 

Mr. n’AiiEssANDEO. At Chicago got better wages. 

Mr. Thompson. YVhat Is the dally wage In Chicago of the hod carriers, say? 

Mr. D’Allessandro. Three dollars to three dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the wages of the hod carriers In New York City? 

Mr. D’Ai.i.ESSANMto. Well, It is called $8; but I don’t know If he got It, but 
probably he gets $2 or $2.50. The plasterer laborers all, so far as I know, are 
^.25. I don’t know If there Is any change, of course. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your organization make contracts with the employers 
the same as the bricklayers and carpenters, etc.? 

Mr. D’AtuzssANDKO. 'fes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you such an agreement In Chicago and elsewhere? 

Mr. D’AtLBssANDBO. Yes, sir; they got an agreement In Chicago and la other 
cities, too. 
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Mr. Thompson. Does your organization engage In sympathetic strikes In aid 
of the people they are working with and helping, such us the bricklayers? 

Sir. I)’Aij.es8andbo. Well, In latter cases, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And the same way as to the plasterers? 

Mr. D’AnLEssANDBo. In latter cases, yes; that is, local. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, as the members of your organization are 
helpers In a sense of some of the other trades, you Join with them In their 
strikes? 

Mr. D’At.i.E8BANDBO. Of course. We are affiliated with the American Federa¬ 
tion of I.abor; and, of course. If the building trades got on strike here we go on 
the strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Where your organization has had a strike of Its particular 
business In any city—for Instance, If the bricklayers or plasterers go out in 
sympathy with you—tio you have to pay a benefit to the other trades? 

Mr. D’Ar.i ESBANDBO. No. 

Mr. Thompson. You do not? 

Mr. D’Ai.i.ehs\N mio. No. 

Mr. Tho.mpkon. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. One moment. Mr. D’Allessandro, I notice your name Is 
preceded here by a title? 

Mr. D'At.i.EssANDRO. Yea. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Cavalier? 

Mr. D’Allessandko. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the otvaslon of your receiving that? I under¬ 
stood It had something to do wllh labor conditions In America and I thought I 
woidd ask you. If you had no ohjection? 

Mr. D’Ai.lessanuro. Well. I gue.ss I will say a few words on that line. When 
I land here I thought to be free. We been of that Impression on the other 
side, that America was In a free country; and I found when I land here that 
a part of it, or a portion of th(' working class, not been free. I found that 
where the nallon I come from, those laborers land here, the boss went after 
them on the dock, and be make jirondse to tidic them out to work at such and 
such a place and was asking them to pay so much for the work—say so much a 
week—any $5 a man or .'>0 cents or something. In some ca.scs those bos.spR, what 
are so called, go and hire, say, 2(M) or IWK) men six'cially. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Yon refer to the p(‘onage system? 

Mr. D’Ai.i.essanoro. Whatever yon call it. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Or the ))adrone system. 

Mr. D'Allessandro. And the question of railroail fare—and he might say to 
those men, I got a job In New York, and the faro costs you so much, and you 
not to pay any money for the job, hut only you got to pay the railroad fare. 
Those men start to collect railroad Lire and they got them In the station and 
the leader Is kept away and so if the man is not there they could not get on the 
train, but the railroad has been paid. So that I got tireil of such thing, and I 
start to establish a society which we call the Italian Immigrants’ Society, of 
which I hwn a president qidte a time. 

Chairman W\lkh. Was the gentleman who testifieil here the other day con¬ 
nected with that society? 

Mr. IYAllessandro. Might he from New York City, but I am from Boston, 
but In the same line, this society. So then I start to organize those men, and we 
start to give evidence against those padrones, and some of those have been 
sent to Jail for three or four months, and one got six months, and some fined, 
and some la kept away from the city, and all cases like that; and this work has 
been continual and continual until one day the King sent me a medal. That Is 
the way I got It. 

Chairman WAi.sit. The King of Italy? 

Mr. D’Allessandro. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, very much, Mr. D’Allessandro; It Is all very 
Interesting, What Is the meaning of the title? It says here “Cav.” 

Mr. D’AiLESSANDRO. That Is cavalier. 

Chairman Walsh. And what does that mean In Italy? What order. In a 
general ntay? 

Mr. D’ALrj:ssANDRO. Well, like what you call In England Is a knight. A 
cavalier has been recognized by the King, and you could be admitted In any 
place to go, and all such stuff. 1 might be proud of a title, but It Is a bigger 
thing there, anyway. 

Chairman wIlsh. Thank you, very much. 
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Mr. Thompson. Where do you live. Mr. Contessa? 

Mr. C0NTB88A. 437 East One hundred and fourteenth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your bu.slness? 

Mr. Contessa. I don’t understand English. 

Mr. Thompson. Will the reiiorter please note the fact that Mr. Dominick 
D’Allessandro Is acting ns interiireter for Mr. Michel Angelo Contessa. 

The Inteupiieteu. llusiness agent of the stonenia.sons’ Inhor, one ot the locals. 
Mr. Thompson. Business agent ot the International unlou? 

The Intekpbkter. Nti; local union. 

Mr. Thompson. I.sn't the name International union? 

The iNTEKPiiETEit. No; It Is not alllllated with anyhody. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 know that; I am aware of that fact. Never mind. 

The Inteupuktek. It Is the stonemason lahorcrs. 

Mr. Thompson. Has his organization any other locals than In New York 
City. 

The I.NTEKPRKTEa. No. 

Mr. Tho.mpkon. How long has his organizalion hccn In existence? 

The Interpreteu. Kince May 3, 1013. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it a coriioration tiniler the laws of the State? 

The Interprktkr. lie don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. Has he heen connected with the union from its beginning? 
The Interpreter. No. 

Mr. Thompso.v. How long has he been connected with It? 

The Interpreter. About nine years. 

Mr. Thompson. What otllccrs has the organization at the present time? 

The Interpreter. He la business agent. 

Mr. Thompson. What other ofilces? 

T’he Interpreter. Nothing else. 

Mr. Thompson. Nobody else? 

Commissioner O'Connkli,. Ho means, are there other offices In the local 
union? 

The In n-:RPRETER. There Is a president, vice preskhuit, and financial secretary, 
recording 'ceretary, treasurer, and trustee. 

Mr. Thompson. Who Is the president at this time? 

The Inierpreter. Vldo Capoadello. 

Mr. Tho.\ip.son. And who Is the vice presldeid? 

The Interpreter. Hg only remembers his first name, Dominick. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t remember the last name? 

The Interprets. No. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the name of the secretary? 

The Interpreter, Domncl Rafael, the name of the financial secretary. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the financial secretary the custodian of the funds—the 
money? 

The Interpreter. No; tlie treasurer. 

Mr. Thompson. Who Is the treasurer? 

The Interpreter. Rocoo Fraiicoso. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has he been treasurer? 

The Interpreter. About two years and a half. 

Mr. Thompson. How much money on Imnd, If ho knows, does the organization 
have? 

The Interpreter. It hasn’t got anything. 

Mr. Thompson. Is his organization affiliated with the International Hod- 
sarrlers and Common Lahorers’ Union? 

The Interpreter. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Why not? 

The Interpreter. For the reasons they could not pay for the per capltas; 
they got no money. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the membership of his organization? 

The Interpreter. About 330. 

Mr. Thompson. Has It ever been affiliated with the United Board of BuRlnes.s 
Agents of the Building Trades of New York City? 

The INTETBPRKTEJB. 

Mr. Thompson. Is It affiliated now or has It been at any time with any other 
labor body, If you know? 
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The Intkbpretbb. It was at one time afBllated with the International Hod- 
carriers and Common Laborers’ organization. 

Mr. Thompson. That is your organization? 

Tlie Intekpbbtee. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. When was tliat? 

The iNTEBPBBTBB. That was in 1007. 

Mr. Thompson. Why did they drop their affiiiation with the international 
organization? 

The InTebpbktkb. For tlie rea.son they could not pay any more for per capltas. 

Mr. Thompson. Has it a printed constitution? 

The Intebpketeh. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. lias lie a copy of it here? 

The Intekpketer. No. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Would he furnish this commission with a copy of the con- 
Btltutlon and hy-law.s? 

Tlie Intkkpke'I'ek. Yes; he will send one. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the principal nationality of the members of his 
organization? 

The Interpketeb. Any nntiouallty, he says, can join—English. They are all 
Italians. Ix'cause nobody else wants that work. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the form of government In his organization? 

The INTEHPUKTER. He says that they work eight liours a day and get $2.80 
a day, Saturday afternoon, 2.5 cents a mouth, and $25 Initiation. 

Mr. Thompson. How often does his organization hold an election for ofhce.s? 

The Inteiipketeu. Every year. 

Mr. Thompson. Does each member have the right to vote? 

The In I'EKPUETEK. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Does ids organization publish at stated periods a financial 
statement? 

The Intebpueter. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. How often? 

The Intkhpketek. Every Friday. 

Mr. Thompson. Every Friday? 

The iN'reBi'BETEB. Yes. 

Mr. Thomicson. What does the statement show? 

The iNTEaPKETEH. He talks of the ims'tlugs every Friday, auil the financial 
report every month. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Every monih. 

The Intebpueter. Every montli. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that printed? 

The Intebpbeteu. No; it is written, bandwriting, In tin? book 

Mr. Thomp.son. Is It read to the members? 

The I NTEKPREThUi. Yps. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they send a yearly statement of their financial condition? 

The Tntebpreteb. No. 

Mr. THOMr.soN. Does It furnish any written statement to the members, or, 
rather, is any written sttittanent furnished to the members of the amount of 
money that comes Into the organlzatiiai for dues and initiation fees, and how 
the money Is spent? 

The Intebpketeb. No; only the secretary, in the meetings, read it from the 
book every month. 

Mr. Thompson. Does his organization engage in furnishing employment to Its 
members, and does It charge a fee for it? 

The Intekpretek. No; he says they will try to furnish work for the members, 
but only ask them Initiation fees ami a month’s duos. 

Mr. Thompson. Does a mason helper also work as a hod carrier, and a plas¬ 
terer’s helper, and in other unskllletl branches of the trade? 

The Interpreter. No. 

Mr. Thompson. He does not? 

The Interpreter. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Just works as a stonemason’s helper and nothing else? 

The Interpreter. He could not go to work on the other. 

Mr. Thompson. If a mason’s helper, a member of Ids organization, wants to 
work as a hod carrier, or as a plasterer’s helper, must he take out cards from 
those organizations? 

The Intebpbeter. He has got to get a new card. 
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Mr. Thompson. What does he have to pay for those new cards at the other 
organization, If you know? 

The Interpretkk. He don't know how much he has got to pay; depends on 
what the other union’s charge, 

Mr. Thompson. Is it true tliat many of the workers, niemlrers of Ills or¬ 
ganization, carry three or four cards with other organizations so they may 
work as laborers? 

Tile Interpreter. He .says yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Has there lH>cn any movement on foot in New York Olty to 
have these oilier laborers’ organizations. Including his organization, to Join 
with tile International Hod (Carriers liiiildlng and Common l.aborers’ Union of 
America? 

The Interpreter. He says it Ims been talked over at dilTerent times, liut 
nobody paid tlie money. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the purpose of that to do away with tlie necessity of a 
laborer having many cards? 

■Tlie I.N'TERPBEniB. Ho lie could work everywliere without paying another 
initiatloii. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is the purpose? 

Tlie I.NTMiPiiiTER. Tliat is tlie puriiose. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. WImt part iloes bis organization take in that movement? 

Tbe I.nthkprktek. He says it has iieeii talked over for two or three dilTerent 
meetings, but there has been no vote to It. 

Mr. Thomp.son. What is that? 

Tile iNTEKPKirrER. It has been talked over In the meetings for two or throe 
times, but no vote has been taken. 

Mr. Thompson. What is his attitude in that regard? 

The Interpreter. You mean his attitude as an individual member? 

Mr. Thompso.n. Yes. 

Tlie Interpreter. He l.s In favor of it. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Hoes Ids organization luivo an agreement with tlie stone 
coidraelors’ n.ssocliitlon in tins eily? 

1'lie Interpreter. Ye.s. 

Mr Tuo.mi'son. Wlieii was it made? 

The tN'iEiieitETKii. You mean tlie Iasi one? 

Mr. J'lioMFsoN. Yes. 

The iNiEUPREiEH. Tills year, lie says, lie does iiol rememlier the month. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlirougli wllose help wa.s that agreement made, tlirougli tlie 
mason meeliaidcs? 

'I'lie iN'iEitrni.TER. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the nietuliers of ids organization ever strike for an im¬ 
provement of eonditions? 

Tlie iNTERPHETEii. No. Tlie.v stopped at one time, only a .stiort time, utiout 
live years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Contes.sa engaged in any otlier Imslness? 

Tlie Interpreter. No. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Is he engaaed or Is lie Interested in any saloon in tills city? 

The Interpreter. No, sir; lie .says. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Wliat salary does lie get in ids olllce? 

The Interpreter. He says lie got one time ifd.'i; now, $12. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat is that? 

The Intbbpbeteb. At one time he had paid to him $25 a week, but at tlie 
present time he gets $12 a week. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Hint all of tlie money that lie gets from this organization? 

The Interpreter. That is all, he say.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tliat tile only source of Income that he lias? 

The Interpreter. He sa.vs lie has got $12 a week, and when tliey collect tlm 
first $5 initiation it goes to Iilm. 

Mr. Thompson. How much money does he get from that source per week? 

Tlie Interpreter. Sometimes one, sometimes nothing. 

Mr. Thompson. How much money did he get from that source tills last month, 
if he knows? 

The Intebpbetee. He don’t remember. 

Mr. Thompson. He don't remember. Does he know how much he got last 
year from that source? 

The Interpbeter. You mean the entire year? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 
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The Intebfketeb. They didn’t let him collect thut lust year; only a couple of 
months this year. 

Mr. Thompson. He collected iKdliln^' lust year? 

The Intekpbeteb. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Why was his wage reducc<l, or his salary reducal, from $2.'5 
n week to .$12? 

The Intebpbetkr. Well, at one time when he got $25 a week the organization 
was big, and now it Is small, so they reduced his salary. 

Mr. Thompson. Where have joii got your offlee? 

The Inteppbbteb. 346 Ea.st One hundred and twelfth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that a saloon? 

The Intebpheteb. Yes. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PATRICK JUDGE. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. .Tndge, will you give us your name and address? 

Mr. .InuGE. Patrick .Indge; huslness address, 154 East Fifty-fourth Street 

Mr. Thompson. ,\nd your hustness, Mr. .liidge? 

Mr. .Irnr.K, Seeretary-troiisurer of the Plasterers Helpe^rs’ Protective Asso- 
eiatlon. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has that orgaidzation he<m In existence, If you 
know ? 

Mr. .1 fooic. Since tlie 24tli day of May, 11)13. This Is a new organization. 

Mr. Thompson. What was ds name betau'? 

Mr. JfuoK. At the present time the organization is eomposed of tlirec organ¬ 
izations, hut prior to tliat all were at variance with each otlier; (aie of them was 
known as Form Local 87. 

Mr. Thomp.son. I did not get tliat 

Mr. .Ti’dok. One organization tliat exl.sted prior to the amalgamation was 
known as former Local 87, tlie otiicr was known as former Local 28, and the 
otlier organization, which was tlie old organization, was known as plasterers’ 
laborers, organized 1891—in May. 1891. 

Mr. 'rnoMPSoN. What orgiiniziitioiis of the old ones were you connected with? 

Mr. .ItTur.E. Witli the old organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Witli tlie old organization? 

Mr. .lunoE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were tliose olliei's locals of Hint organization? 

Mr. .Ttidok. Not until 1907; we lieeame alllllated then witli tlie International 
union In 1897. 

Mr. Thompson. What International union do yon mean? 

Mr, .Ttinc.E. The Intei'natloiial I’lilon of Hod Carriers and Building Laborers. 

Mr. 'Phompson. Tlie one of wliieli Mr. Dominiek U’AUessandro Is general 
president? 

Mr. Jedoe. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are .voii anillated wllh tliem to-day? 

Mr. .IviKiE. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlien did you drop your alhliation? 

Mr. .Tt’iioe. We were siisjamded In March, 1909? 

Mr. Thompson. For wlmt were you suspendiHl It you know? 

Mr. Ji'iioE. Beennse they violated the constitution In so doing. 

Mr. Thompson. Of what did that violation consist? 

Mr. Ji’DoE. Well, It consisted In refusing to accept per capita tax that was 
In their ixi.ssesslon for fully 33 days. They held the amount of money, which 
I forget exactly now; they held it In the ofllce for 33 days, and at the expira¬ 
tion of that time it was returneil to the local union with a letter stating that 
the per capita tax would not he accepted. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they state why? 

Mr. Judge. They statwl that we were beyond the constitutionnl limit, and In 
the meantime, which we have proven since then In court, we were within the 
constitutionnl limits. 

Mr. Thompson. What constitutional limit were you beyond? 

Mr. Judge. They claimed that we owed over three months’ per capita tax, 
and we did not owe three months for the reason that the money had been 
forwarded to them within the prescribed time, 

Mr. Thompson. Is your organization willing to Join the International Hod 
Carriers Building and Common Laborers’ Union now? 

Mr. Judge. No; I do not tlilnk so. 
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Mr. Thompson. Does your orpunlzntion Interchansp its cunIs with that union? 
Mr. Judge. No; there is no Interchanse of cards. 

Mr. Thompson. What Juri.sdletlon does your organization claim? 

Mr. Judge. The Greater New York and vicinity. 

Mr. Thompson. For what kind of work? 

Mr. Judge. Pertaining to plasterers exclusively. 

Mr. Thompson. If a member of your organization wishes to work as a hod 
arrler, he must take out a curd In another organization, must he not? 

Mr. Judge. Correct. 

Mr. Thompson. And if he wi.sIios to work as a mason’s helper, he must also 
ake out anotlier card, must he not? 

Mr. .ItmoE. Correct. 

Mr. 'I'HOMPSON. And if a common laborer In this city wishes to work eltlier 
s a plaster’s helper, as a mason's lielper, or us a hod carrier, he must take out 
ddltional cards? 

Mr. Judge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And pay an Initiation fw? 

Mr. .Tudok. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And pay dues? 

Mr. Judge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. How many organizati(ins of building laliorers are there in 
Ids city. If you know? 

Mr. Judge. There are practically only two <M-ganlzatlona; that Is, the brlck- 
lyers’ laborers and the iilusterers’ helixT.s. 'I'hey ar<‘ the only genuine organl- 
atlons of laborers in New York City. 

Mr. TitOMPSoN. Hut tlicre are also .several others, are there not? 

Mr. Judge. Yi'S, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Who are not genuine? 

Mr. Judge. They are other organizatlon.s created here. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your organization an Incorjiornled organization? 

Mr. .lUDGE. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a printed constitution aial by-laws? 

Mr. Judge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. Have you that with you now? 

Mr. Judge. Not at present. 

Mr. Tho.vjpson. Will you furnl.sh a copy of that to Ibis commission? 

Mr. Judge. I certainly will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wdiat Is the initiation of your organization? 

Mr. JuDOE. The initiation fee Is $2."). 

Mr. Thompson. To whom does tliat initiation fee go? 

Mr. JuDHE. To tlie organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you get any pjirt of it? 

Mr. Judge. 'J’lie applicant applies to Ha' e.vecntive lioard. and his first Install- 
lent Is .$,5, and there Is six months idlowed for paying tlie halance of tlie $2fi. 
lS a rule, it all passes tlirough my hand.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you get any portion of that .$2.') as your own fee? 

Mr. JuDoE. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That all goes Into the organization? 

Mr. Judge. All goes to the organizallon. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the principal nationality of yonr union? 

Mr. Judge. We are composed of all nationalities. There Is over 50 per cent 
f them Italians. We have Germans, we have Irish, and we have negroes. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the present inemhcrshli) of your organization? 

Mr. Judge. W'ell, approximately. Including iwrinlt holders, about 1,200 men. 
Mr. Thompson. At one time did you charge as much as $100 for an Initiation 
?e? 

Mr. Judge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When was that? 

Mr. Judge. In the prosperous years of 1905 and 1006. 

Mr. Thompson. Why did you charge so much for Initiation dues? 

Mr. Jtidge. Because so many applicants appeared to be adndtted Into the 
rganizatioD that we considered It advisable to protect our members. 

Mr. Thompson. And that was the reason? 

Mr. Judge. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your organization have other offices? 

Mr. Judge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Who are they—I mean, what are the offices? 
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Mr. Judge. President, vice president, recording secretary, trustees, and an 
executive board of five members; six last year, but they decided on five for 
this coming year. 

Mr. Thompson. How often does It hold an election? 

Mr. JuDOE. Annually. 

Mr. Thompson. Annually? 

Mr. .Tudoe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. All members have a right to vote? 

Mr. Judge. Correct. 

Mr. Thompson. What are your monthly dues? 

Mr. JtTnoE. Forty cents. 

Mr. Thompson. Doc.s your organlxatlon publish a financial statement? 

Mr. JnnoE. Well, the trustees go over the book quarterly, and that is read 
to the organization and rceorde<l In the recording secretary’s book. 

Mr. Thompson. What do they read, that lla'y went over the books, and found 
them correct? 

Mr. .Tudoe. The standing of the organization and income for the last three 
months and expenses. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that ever printed or written and given to the members? 

Mr. JiTDOE. Not so far to my knowledge. This is Its first year of existence. 

Mr. Thompson. Now. your organization—In the other organizations was the 
financial statement ever prlnte<t and furnished to members? 

Mr. JunoK. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. In this statement that Is read to the members at the meeting, 
does It stide how much money you are paid, and how the income is exitended, 
the details of it? 

Mr. JuDiiE. Y'es; It Is all itemizeil. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you furnish this commission with a copy of the financial 
statennuit that was laanl at the la.st meeting of the members? 

Mr. JnioE. I can furnish you with the last statement, which was handed In 
by the trustees. 

Mr. Thom p,SON. And rend to the members? 

Mr. Judge, Yes, sir. In fact, the whoh' of them, since last May. 

Mr. Tiio.SfpsoN. I woid<l be iilensed if you would do that. 

Mr. Judge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your salary? 

Mr. JtnxiE. Twenty-five <lolhirs jier week. 

Mr. Thompson, Is that all the money you get from the organization? 

Mr. .lUDiiK. n'hni is all the money I get, 

Mr. Thompson. Or memhership of the organization? 

Mr. JtiDOE. Or from anyhody elsiy 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Does yoyir organization maintain regular headquarters? 

Mr. JuDOi;. Ye.s. 

Mr. Thompson, Whore are they? 

Mr. Judge. Ifil Ka.st Fifty-fourth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. I.T! Fast Fifty-fourth? 

Mr. Judge. 1.T4 Fast Fifly-fourlh. 

Mr, Thompson. Does your organization furnish employment to its members? 

Mr. Judge. Whenevi'r they iiosslbly can do so they will. 

Mr. Thompson. Does It charge the members n fee for that? 

Mr. Judge. Certainly not. 

Mr. Thompson. The fact that they are members of the union is sufficient? 

Mr. .lUDOE. That is enough. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the present hours and wages of the members of 
yonr union, if yon know? 

Mr. Judge. IVages are per day—supposed to be—and the hours are 

eight hours. 

Hr. TiioitPSON. What relation, if any, has your organization to the stone- 
ina.son laborers’ International union—the one Just spoken of—and does your 
organization exchange cards with them? 

Mr. JtJDQE, No interchange of cards with any organization. 

Mr. Thompson. What relation has your organization with the plasterers’ 
union? 

Mr. Judge. Well, we are dlrwtly afnUnte<l with the plasterers, and all agree- 
mm\ts on the arbitration plan are made through the trade. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, you act with the plasterers' organization? 

Mr. JuDOMiYes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. In this oitj ? 

Mr. Judge. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there an.v movement on toot at this time to have the 
various labor organizations In this city that deal with the bulhling trades Join 
together ? 

Mr. JirnoE. Not that I know of. 

Mr, Thompson. Would you have any ol)je<'tlon to that? 

Mr. .lUDOE. I am certainly always In favor of conciliation. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is that? 

Mr. Judge. Always In favor of harmony. 

Mr. Thomp.son. .Vnd of amalgamation V 

Mr. Judge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. I think yon have staled that your arrangement with the 
master builders’ association is through the plasterers? 

Mr. .luimE. With the emi>loylng ])tasferers’ association. (»nr agrtsmienls are 
all made through the mechanics of the indusir.t—tlic iilastcrors. 

Mr. Thomp.son, I sec; that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman W.m.sh. .Aii.n thing el.se? Tlial is all; thank ,\(ai. Mr. Judge. 

Call your nc.\t, .Mr. Thomp.son. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Antonio ManzI, please take the.staiiil. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ANTONIO MANZI. 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. Where do you live, and what is ,\oiir business? 

Mr. M.\nzi 2111." T.cimoiit. In The I’ronv. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your tmsliipss? 

Mr. Manzi. I am buslne.ss agent of the International Hod Carriers' I'nlon. 
I ustsl to be business ugeiit of the laborers' rnioii I’roteetive Society about 
10 .vears; lirlcklayers’ heliiers. I have lieen wllli llie lirancli in the national 
union only ahont two months, and I rejiresent fliem, 

Mr. Thompson. Then you are not eoimecterl any more with the Laborers' 
Union Protective .Society? 

Mr. Manzi. No, sir. 

Mr. i’lioMPSON. Has tliat gone ont of existence? 

Mr. M\nzt. Not yet. 1 don't know liow many members I am going to get 
yet. They are working togotlier so far now. 

Mr. Thomp.son. in oilier words, your desire is to lirliig tlie old l.iiliorers' 
Union I’rotective Society to alliliale with llie international organization? 

Mr. Manzi. Corrc>ct; I am trying to do tliat. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the old protective niiioii Inivc a iirliiUsI constitution 
and by-laws? 

Mr. Manzi. Not yet; we liave a general constitution- 

Mr. Thompson. I mean of tlic oid swlcty? 

Mr. Manzi. Yes, sir; I supiilicd Mr, Sullivan with one. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliy did yon leave tliat organization and form this ollii'r 
organization? 

Mr. Manzi. What is tlie reason? 

Mr. Thompson. Y'es, sir. 

Mr, JlANZt. Well, since tlie Iiard time come in New York—not only In New 
Y'ork, I think all over tlio United States—tlie general comicil, what we call tlie 
executive board of the Labor Union Protective Society, there have been some 
jealousy there; tliore developed tlie Irish element trying to tlirow down ii 
good man, a fellow nanuNi .Sullivan, general .secretary; ami those fellows won't 
pay no more per capita tax to tlie general council to pay the officers. I mean, 
so they cun pay the general secretary and delegates. So ail those locals, they 
refused to pay the taxation and they have been now without a delegate three 
or four months. They don’t have no repre.sentatlon at all. In the first place, 
and, in the second place, tliose locals are all broke except two or llins'. 
No. 11, No. 5, and No. 10, they have a few cents, few pennies; the others all 
broke. They got debts; they can’t pny no death bemffit. 

Mr. Thompson. How many members did that organization have? 

Mr. Manzi. Altogether? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; In the pa.st? 

Mr. Manzi. Six thousand five hiimlred altogether. 

Mr. Thompson. How many do you think It has now? 

Mr. Manzi. Well, I think they only got now about 3,000; all run out 

Mr. Thompson. Who Is the head of tliat organization? 
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Mr. Manzi, You mean general president? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Jfr. Manzi. Louis MnlossI, an Italian. 

Mr. Thompson. What other ollhers liesldes the president does it have— 
vice president, secretary, and trea.siirer? 

Mr. Manzi. Correct—regular hoard. 

Mr. Thompson. And the printed constitution and by-laws which we have is 
the by-laws and constitution for that organization? 

Mr. Manzi. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the majority of the membership, if you know? 

Mr. Manzi. To-day? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Manzi. I don’t think It Is more that .“1,000. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean what nationality? 

Mr. Manzi. There are all klii(ls--lr].'-h. Kalians, (lermans, Negroes, Jews- 

Mr. TH 0 MPSi)N (Inlerrui)tlng). Which has the most? 

Mr. Manzi. The Itallan.s. 

Mr. Thompson. What bs the membership? 

Mr. Manzi. Two-thirds. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the name of your organization given In your constitution 
and by-laws—the old body? 

Mr. Manzi. Certainly. Kverybody has got the by-laws and constitution. 

Mr. Thompson. Dili your organization, the old organization of tlie Laborers’ 
Protective Society, issue finanidal statements to Its members? 

Mr. M\nzi. They diil. 

Mr. Thompson. In print? 

Mr. Manzi. Every six months; not prlnled, but Just appointed a commlttre 
and audited the books and read that out in the meeting room, and that is all. 

Mr. Thompson. What salary does the iiresldent get, if you know? 

Mr. Manzi. Two dollars per meeting. 

Mr. Thoxipson. Is that all be gets from the organization? 

Mr. M \NZI. That Is all be gets. 

Mr. Thoxipson. What salary does the business agent get? 

Mr. Manzi. Twenty-five dollars. 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. Is that the only money be gets from tlie organization? 

Mr. Manzi. That Is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any otlier ottii'er who gets any salary or money from 
the organization? 

Mr. Mvnzi. Well, the board of otlioers—the .secretary, the president, the 
treasurer. 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. Wliat duos tlio sof-retary get? 

Mr. JIanzi. All $2 apleee—.$2 for each otlieer. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlawe are the headquarters of tlie Laborers’ Union I’rotec- 
tive Soelefy? 

Mr. Manzi. 229 East Twenty-seventh Street. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Is tliat In eonnoetlon with a saloon? 

Mr. Manzi. Yes; It Is upstairs; the saloon Is on the ground floor. 

Mr. Thompson. Has tlie lieadquarters of tlie union any eonneetlon with tlie 
saloon? Are any of the oflicers of tlie organization Interested In the salixm? 

Mr. Manzi. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any conncTtlou between the two? 

Mr. Manzi. Conneetiou what? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, that’s all. Are any of the heads of your organization 
Interesteil In the saloon flnanclaUy? 

Mr. Manzi. Whieh saloon? 

Mr. Thompson. The one beneath the lieadquarters? 

Mr. Manzi. No. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is purely accidental, that the headquarters happened to 
be over a saloon, then? 

hir. Manzi. The hall over the saloon upstairs; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the present rate of wages of that organization and 
the hours per day? 

Mr. Manzi. They are supposed to get $3. Some are getting f3.25, some $2.50 
a day; hut the boss gets an advantage, because we are not very well organized. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean of the old organization. 

Mr. JIanzi. Supposed to get $3, but tliey are not getting It. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few Bbsses downtown, a gooil boss, they pay him a few dollars a day. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is the president of the local union that you now belong to the 
iwner of a liquor store or saloon? 

Mr. Manzi. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Has he got any Interest In a liquor store? 

Mr. Manzi. No, sir; he is working In the business, that is all 
Mr. Thompson. Working In the business? 

Mr. Manzi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.s()n. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any questions, Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner GAnuKTsoN. No, sir; thank yon. 

Chairman Wai..sii. ('all your ne\t. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Dunn, the head of the bricklayers' International or- 
anizatlon, Mr. Chairman, was not able to be present at the time. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he hi'ri' now? 

Mr. Thompson. He Is here now. 

Chairman Walsh. I’lit him mi—Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Thompson. I will ask the commission to forbear for a momi'iit until I 
lok back over the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the ne\l regular witness—Mr. h'rayne? 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Frayne and Mr. Donnelly, hut neither of them are here. 
Chairman Walsh. Yes; Mr. Donnelly Is here. 

Mr. Thompson. T would prefer to have Mr. Frayne and Mr. Donnelly appear 
t the same time, Jlr. Chairman. 

TESTIMONY OP MR, EDWARD DUNN. 

Direct examination. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Dunn, will you plen.se give us your full name, yonr ad- 
ress, and your business? 

Mr, Di'.nn. Kdnnrd I>unn, itO East Eighty-fourth Street, New York City; 
nancial secretary of the lirleklnyers’ Union No. ,S4. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the hrlcklayors meinhers of the United Hoard of iinsl- 
Ass Agents? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. Why are they not inemhors of the United Hoard of Hnslness 
gents, if you know? 

Mr. Dunn. They have a trade agreement wltli the mason IniUdor.s’ assoeln- 
on of New York City, and in that agrwment It i.s understood that there 
lali be no atilllatloii. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Why does that agreement provide there shall he no aflilla- 
on AVifh the United Hoard of Business Agents? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, on account of .sympathetic strikes. 

Mr. Thompson. It Is true. Is If not, that many of the unions who are tilBI- 
te<i with the United Board of Busliiess .Agents lime agreements with their 
aster employers? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then your agreement differs from the other ngreements 
ade by unions of the building trades with the master employers? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Why is that In your ease, that provision, whereas In other 
ises there Is no such provision. If you know? 

Mr. Dunn. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. Thompson. You can not? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. All you know is that It Is in the agreement? 

Mr. Dunn. It Is in the agreement; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been connected with tlie bricklayers' 
■ganlzatlon? 

Mr. Dunn. Twenty-one years. 

Mr. Thompson. In this city? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you connected with It at the time the first agreement 
as made? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. With the master builders? 

Mr. Dunh. No, sir. 
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Mr. Thompsoit. You were not? 

Mr. PuNN. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Po you know when this provision was first put In the agree¬ 
ment between the master builders and your organization, that they should 
not affiliate with the United Board of Business Agents? 

Mr. PuNN. About 1888, I supi)ose. I am not positive of any date. 

Mr. Thompson. That was before your time? 

Mr. Punn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. As a matter of fact, generally throughout the country, your 
organization does not affiliate in the Central Labor bodies of the cities and 
towns where It is located, does It? 

Mr. Punn. I have no positive ktiowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. You have no knowledge? 

Mr. Punn. No, sir. 

Mr. TtroMPHON. Is your organization, the international union, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Punn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Po you know why It is not aflillated with the American 
Federation of LalM)r? 

Mr. Punn. The hrioklayers of the country have taken a referendum vote 
voted not to alllllate In any w'ay. 

Mr. Thompson. Po you know’ the principal reason or argument upon wlih h 
they refused to afflllntc? 

Mr. Punn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got any Idea why they do not alfillate? 

Mr. Punn. I sitppose they consider there would be too niueh loss of time 
to protect themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, they feel- 

Mr. Punn. They would be called upon by every orgaidzation to go on sym¬ 
pathetic strikes, and they are able to take care- of themselves; that is my per¬ 
sonal opinion. 

Mr. Thompson. ITow large Is your organization In tliks city? 

Mr. Punn. Po yon mean Local No. 34? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, all the hrlckla.vers? 

Mr. Punn. About tl.OOt). 

Mr. Thompson. About fi.OOO. 

Mr. Punn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How steadily during the year are they employed? I mean 
to take a normal year. About how much work during a normal year does a 
bricklayer have? 

Mr. Punn. In the past year the membership worked on an average of about. 
40 per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that a noriiad yiair or below normal? 

Mr. Punn. Abnormal. Below normal. 

Mr. Thompson. A dull year? 

Mr. Punn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. During an average year, about how much time would they 
put in? 

Mr. Punn. About C.') per cent of the time. 

Mr. Thompson. Ahoiit C.'I i>er cent of the time? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the wage they receive in the City of New York? 

Mr. Punn. Seventy-flvo cents per hour. 

Mr. Thompson. F.lght hours a day? 

Mr. Punn. Eight hours a day. (hnd)le time for overtime. 

Mr. Thompson. Something has been said here, Mr. Punn, with reference to 
the claim made by your international organization and marble fitting, but It 
was stated that no commission had us yet been brought up In this city In regard 
to that matter. 

Mr. Dunn. That la positively so. 

Mr. Thompson. That la true, Is It? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Thompson. Do you know anything about jurisdictional fights? 

Mr. PttNN. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Except the claims of the International union? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

<• 
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Mr. Thompson. Did you know about the arbitration plan which was in ex¬ 
istence in this city for a number of years, since 1903 ami 1904? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. I happened to be a member of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you In favor of that plan? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Why were you not in favor of it? 

Mr. Dunn. Uecau.se I bellevtsi that it was on instrument gotten up by the 
employers to protect theniselve.s. 

Mr. Thompson. In which way? 

Mr. Dunn. Why, against strikes and lockouts. That is, tlie employers’ nsso- 
clatlon formed tlie arl>ltration plan to protect themselves and force the lalmr 
unioti.s to do their bidding. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your organization to-day .submit to the determination 
tlie que.stlons arising In tlie trade to tlie excmitive board of master employers’ 
a.ssocliitlon? 

Mr. Dunn. We have a Joint arliltratloii board. 

Mr. Thompson. That is, with your own particular master masons? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.m.sh. We will now .adjourn until this afternoon at 2 o’clock, to 
meet iironiptly at 2 o’cha-k In this room, I’lease return at 2 o'clock, Mr. Dunn, 

.Mr. Thompson. I might say I do not care to ask him any further questions. 

Chairman Wai.sh. He can come back at 2 o’clock. There might be some 
questions arise. If it is convenient to Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Dunn. All right, sir. 

(.\t 12.3(1 the coiiiiiiission adjourned, lo meet again at 2 p, m,) 

Ar l KU KKl K.sh—'J 1C M, 

Chalrnian W\i,.sh. Tlie coniini.s-.lon will jilea-.e iie in order. Call your next 
witness, Mr Tliompson 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Donnelly. 

('Iiairnian Waish. Mr. Diiiin, I think, yon liail a qiieslion or two more that 
you wanted to ask. 

Mr Thompson. I was through witli Mr. Diiiin 

(’liair.iian Wac.sh. Do any of the commissioners care lo ask Mr. Duiin any¬ 
thing? 'lake tlie chair, Mr. Dunn. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD DDNN—Continued. 

Commis.sioner Lennon. Yon stated lioforo dinner lhat yon lild not like the 
plan of arliitrutioii becaiist' It was not In the InH-rests of tlie union. Did you 
consider it a plan In the interests of the employers? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. For what puriwse? 

Mr. Dunn. AVell. In one instance t will eite that the dual organization was 
formed in the elecirlcal workers, and tills dnal organization liad a disagreement 
with their employers, and the executive commiltee of tlie general arbllratloii 
board appeared Itefore the nieeiing of the dual organization and practically 
put them out of litisinc.ss—tliat is, tlirough their statomenls. 

Commissioner I.ennon, I'tider wliat circumsianccs were itie dual organiza¬ 
tions formed by llio employers wlio wen- in Hie plan of arbitration? What 
caused them to form dual organizations? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, by tlie old-lino trades failing to obey the executive orders 
of the comralttee or the arbitration board employers, and a new organization 
was formed. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, then, this plan, according to your understand¬ 
ing of the plan, might be considered comimlsory arbitration? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. Every union, I think, that was in the nrlillratlon plan 
was compelled to sign It—to sign tlie nptreeincnt. 

Coraml.ssloner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. Dunn, did I understand yon to say that your union 
was not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wamh. And your personal opinion of the reason was wliat? 

Mr. Dunn. Why, that we would be on the street most of tlie time. 

Chairman Walsh. On account of sympathetic strikers, etc.? 
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Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now, Is It tlie policy of your or.'janlzation to join or 
not to Join building trades councils-in various cities? 

Mr. Dunn. I can not answer for any city except New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Does It Join the building trades council in New York City? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the locals permitted to Join building trades councils It 
they desire to do so? 

Mr. Dunn. I doti't believe so. 

Chairman Walsh. So tliat you would say, tlien, that the general policy of tlie 
organization Is not to nfliliato with any other unions? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you or do you not believe tliat it has l)een advantageous 
to tlie other building trade.s that liave joined togetlier in tlie way of getting 
better hours or better wages? 

Mr. Dunn. Ves, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So that if all of the union.s had adopted tlie same policy 
ns the bricklayers’ union, tlie general condition of the constituencies would not 
have been nearly so good? I.s that corn'ct? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, the conilitlons are different in the brlcklnylng line. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tliere any difference between the bricklayers and any 
other trade e.xcept that they are an old, strong, and wealthy organization? 

Mr. Dunn. Yea, sir; they are the first on the hulhling. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean tliey are first on the building lii the course of 
construction? 

Mr. Dunn. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They come on liefore the hulhling is excavutisl? 

Mr. Dunn. Oh, no. I say they are tlie first of the structural trades to go 
on the building. 

Chairman Walsh. Before the foundations are put In? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. Tlie foundations are only a minor part of some of the 
larger structures in a big city. 

Clialrman Walsh. That Is all. Anything else by nn,\one? That is all, thank 
you, Mr. Dunn. Call your next witness, Mr, Thomiison. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Donnelly here? 

TESTIMONY OP ME. SAMUEL B. DONNELLY. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Donnelly, will you please give us your name, your address, 
and your present occupation? 

Mr. Donnklly. Samuel B. Donnelly, 25 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn; occupation, 
secretary of the Building Trades Eiiuiloyers' Association of the city of New 
York. 

Mr. Thompsou. How long have you been secretary of the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association? 

Mr. Donnelly. Since October 1, 1913. 

Mr. Thompson. What were you doing previous to tliat time? 

Mr. Donnelly. For four and a half years I was United Statf's Pulillc Printer. 

Mr. Thompson. I.ooated at Washington? 

Mr. Donnelly. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Prior to that time, what were you iloing? 

Jfr. Donni-i.i.y. I was secretary of the liulldiiig trades arbitration board. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Praotlcatly the same building trades employers’ association 
that you are now connected with? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. For how long were you secretary of the arbitrution board? 

Sir. Donnelly. From the time of Its formation In July, 1903, until December 
1,1908. 

Mr. Thompson. It terndnated In 1910? 

Mr. Donneu.y. Yes. 

Mr. Thomp.son. What office did you hold helween 1908 and 1910, If any? 

Mr. Donnku.y. None, In the city of New York. 

Mr. Thompson. In a general way, are you acquainted with the character of 
the matters which came up before the arbitration board? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you remember them? 

Mr. Donnei*,y. From 1903 to December, 1908; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Were the majority of the matters that came up there Juris¬ 
dictional matters? 

Mr. IJoNNEi.LY. Fifty-five per cent were Jurisdictional matters or disputes 
caused by Jurisdictional questions. 

Mr. Thompson. At least br, per cent. The arbitration plan Is the one, of 
cour.se, that Mr. Eidlltz was counectoil with? 

Sfr. Donnki.ly. Yes, air. 

Mr. Thomf.son. And an,v sttitomeat lie would make as to the formation of that 
arbitration plan would iirobalily lie correet, would it not? 

Mr. Donnelly. I’rolmbly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlicre ha.s been a hook prepared of the decisions of that arbi¬ 
tration board? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho>ipson. Tliaf contains the deci.sions made dnrInK the time you were 
connected with it as secretary, do you know? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. It does not contain all of llie decisions made; It 
contains all of the deel.sions Unit were announced on jurisdictional questions, 
particularly. 

Mr. Thompso.n. In reRanl to the method of artiilratlon wliieli was embodied 
in the so-called arliilration plan, in your opinion, from your experience with It, 
«as it a Rood method? 

Mr. Donnei.ly. It Wii.s. 

Mr. Tuomp.son. Do you think it to he tlie licst metliod tlint could be adopted? 

Mr. IioNNtiLLY. I tliink it is tlie best method tliat has bwn tried in this 
country. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien you have no suKRCstlons to inake to tills commission 
resardlnfr any clinnRPs or amendments to tliat iilan tliat from your experience 
you think sliould be made? 

Jlr. Do.nnei.i.y. Yes; I would make some chanKc.s hud I the—if such duty 
devolved uiion tne. 

Jlr. Tiiojipso.n. Weil, have you got any suggestions to make now to the 
commission in respect tliereto? 

Sir. Donnelly. Tlie principal cause of complaint on the part of unions a.s to 
tlie working of the arbitration plan \mis as to Ilie delays and llie time timt 
liqisiYl from tlie liringing of a conqilaint until the renderltig of a decision by 
the executlii" committee or liy an umpire. Frequently the executive eomnilttee 
would deadlock and would lay a case on a talile and adjourn it, and in tliat 
way a decision would be post|ioned for, frequently, ns long as a montli; and In 
tlie trial of cases tliat were sent to an umpire, a voluminous and unnecessary 
lecord was frequently created uliich tended to cause delay in tlie hearing and 
ulilch greatly prolonged tlie hearing of the case and made the work of the 
umpire more arduous tlian was really necessary. Tlie plan could be Improved 
by requiring the executive committee to eltlier promptly declile a case or refer 
it to an umpire for decision. Tlie plan cotild be Iniprovtal by requiring an 
umpire to sit with the board of four when the case was being tried and to 
promptly render his deci.sion at tlie conclusion of tlie hearing. 

Then, one criticism was wlille the umpires were selc-cteil Jointly by repre¬ 
sentatives of the contestants, the employers and enqiloyees, It ft-iYiuently 
occurred that an umpire was selected whose experience wu.s such that It ren¬ 
dered his task very great and It was frequmitly the impression that the 
umiilrcs did not really understand the technicalities and the science of the 
art or mechanics of building-construction work; and It later become the practice, 
loo, frequently, that those boards yvere diaidlockial for some time In the matter 
of the selection of an umpire for the reason that after an experience with two 
or three attorneys the labor side objected to attorneys for umpires. At the 
pre.sent time it seems to be the opinion of those with whom 1 come in contact 
that It Is really better to take the chances that a man might have some 
prejudice and select one who is familiar with the building industry and knows 
something about the technicalltie.s of the different crafts. 

Mr. Thompson. Did lawyers generally represent two sides of the hearing 
about this arbitration? 

Mr. Donnelly. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the records ivere not due to lawyers? 

Mr. Donnelly. No; but the records were due to a lack of knowledge of the 
rules of evidence, I might say. The voluminous records that were created were 
due to a lack of knowledge of the rules of evidence. 

38819°—S, Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-48 
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Mr. Thompson. Outside of the objections you have named, Mr. Donnelly, 
did the plan work fairly well? 

Mr. Donnellv. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Did it settle, and settle fairly well, the jurisdictional mat¬ 
ters which came before It? 

Mr. DoNNET.r.y. It did. 

Mr. Thompson. Did it give a degree of peace to the building industry In this 
city? 

Mr. DoNNEi.r.T. It did. 

Mr. Thompson. You were aware of the condition of the trade before that 
time? 

Mr. DoNNET.T.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have >ou any opinion as to whether or not a local adjustment 
of jurisdictional m.'itlers Is sui>ei'ior to a national adjustnient? Or would yrfu 
permit of the u.se of both metliods? 

Mr. DoNNKi.i.y. Well, the cily of Now York l.s the place In which innovations 
and new materials are first tried. In the city of New York, Ihe subdivisions of 
Ihe trades first occur. A local condill<ai has heon created, and local precedents 
have been established here, and that comlitlon seems to he satisfactory to 
both emjiloyers and employf-es. In siienking of that condition, I refer to the 
subdivision of trades and specialties in tlie huihling industry. 

In other cities of tin; country, particularly Ihe smaller cities, the subdivisions 
have not become—lliey are not—n('ces.sary, 1 do not see a nali<inal, or deci¬ 
sions arrived at by a national board, adju.stlng disputes for the entire country, 
could deal fairly with New York and at the same time deal fairly with the 
conditions In Albany and Itlngliamton or Buffalo. 

Mr. Thomp.son. What Is there, Mr. Donnelly, in the fact that there is a 
higher degree of specialization in this city to prevent a national board from 
considering that spwlallzalion and making a local adjustment allowing for It? 

Mr. Donnei.i.y. Tliere is no reason wliy a national hoard could not consider 
it and make a local adjustnumt. 

Mr. Thompson. The Jurisdictional dispute between the plumbers and the 
steam fitters was probably the most Idtterly fought anil perhaps tlie longest 
fouglit jurisdictional trouble that this country has had in the building trade.s; 
Is that not so? 

Mr. Donnelly. It is possibly the largest, but I don’t think the most bitterly 
fought 

Mr. Thompson. It Is of long standing? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And it was a very seriou.s liispute? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. As I understand, from Jlr. .Mpine, who wn.s on the witness 
stand here, that matter was adjusted on a national basis, hut that in making 
that adjustment on a national ha.sis allownni-es were made in each city for the 
local conditions existing there, anil that presented, the fact that conditions 
differed In almost every city, no serious difficulty whatever; that practically 
all over the Unlteil States adjustments were made within two weeks’ time. 

Mr. Donnei.i.y. Those adjustments were finally made between two organiza¬ 
tions tliat were willing to have the adjustments made. 

Mr. Thompson. But for years they had not hoi'n willing; but, for instance, 
when the American Feileratlon of Labor took away the charter of the steam 
fitters and the steam fitters were left simply with local unions, then they got 
together. But there had been a bitter fight for years. 

Mr. Donnelly. But the American Feileratlon of Labor took away the charter 
of other national organizations and it did not result In a settlement. 

Sir. Thompson. What are those other organizations? And what jurisdic¬ 
tional conflicts did they have? 

Mr. Donnelly. I know they expelled the brewery workers, and I think they 
expelled the earpenters. 

Mr. Thompson. On jurisdictional matters? 

Mr. Donnelly. And from what I read in the papers the disputes have not 
been adjusted. 

There Is not any difference, though, between the national boily making local— 
In principle between national laxly making adjustments and the disputes being 
adjusted nationally on a different basis In each city, and each city settle Its own 
disimte locayv, and in my opinion, providing the national officers agree that that 
procedure shall be followed. 
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Mr. TiioifPsoN. ThcQ you have no objection to a national settlement, such as 
WHS ninde by the plumbers and stoiini fitters? 

Mr. Donnelly. Ko; I say, may flic Loni sptasl sucli settlenienta and adjust¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Thompson. Jurisdictional disputes are one of tlie wor.st features of the 
ImlldinK trades, are they not? 

Mr. Donneli.y. They are the most annoying form of dispute, and tlie dispute 
that arouse.s, you might say, tlie meanest instinct in man, tluit invarlalil.t results 
In file union man striking agatiist a fellow union man, wliich is a very deplorable 
cotidition. 

Mr, Thompson. If tlie governmental liisly with national scois* were organ¬ 
ized for tlio imrpose of working as a Ixuly on ini'diation and I'onciliuilon, adding 
the moral force of the pulilic to heiii ad,iust jurisdictional disputes, wlietlier 
lis-nl or nnlional. do you lliiiik that vvoiilil lie a good tiling or not? 

Mr. Donnelly. Well, I don't tliink it would l«! siilisfactory to the unions. 
Tliey complain bitterly always of tlie lieliiy willi our local lioard.s hero, working 
purely locally, and it Is toy experience that a Federal board is the tiiost ilellli- 
erale body tliat we have in lids country--the most di'Idierale type of body — 
and I feel tluit a Federal lioard woulil not lie salisfaclory to llio trade unions. 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. I am sisaiking solely of tiie elfwt of such a lioard from a 
moral standpoint—tlie standiiolid of the moral force it would lia\c in lielping, 
eillier lielping the people to locally si'ttle it lluuiiselves or to settle it nation¬ 
ally. Wliat would lie the moral liilltienei' of siicli a iKsly ? 

Mr. Donnelly. There could not tie any olijeclion to the moral influence of 
such a lasly. 

Mr. Tiiohp.son. Would not the moral influenci' of sucii a liody, j>rojs‘rly coii- 
.stitmed, be great or he apt to be great? 

Mr. Donnelly. It miglit, yes; it might lie great. 

Mr. Thomp.son. But you have no decided opinion on tliat? 

Mr. Donnelly. No; T Iia\e laid some experience witli tlie circumlocutory 
nietliods of l''cdcral Ixiards and institutions. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Soiucliiliig lias licen said licrc, Mr. Donnelly, witli reference 
to the orgaidz,ation of dual unions by llie Itullding Trades Fiiiployers’ Assoela- 
tion, when tlu-y liave trouble willi a union in an industry. Wluit do you know 
aboiil Die organization of dual unions and wlial has tK'eii tlielr use by tlie 
empluyer.s? 

Mr. Donnelly. Wliy, tlie first one formed was tlie luuisesmitiis. When tlie 
arhitration plan was put in effect in 190.S (he lioiisesmitlis refused to sign, and 
an organlz.ation of housesniitlis was formed of tlie men wlio went to work, and 
it grew to such an extent tliat it was eventually tlie cliarterisl lioiisesmlllis 
union. Intornationid oflicers of llie housiisiiiittis' niiion look (he matter in 
hand Internationally and agreed to the arbitration idiin, and (lie dinii unions 
were tlieri amalgamutLsI. It was usisl in that ease to force tlie existing union 
Into line. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat i.s, llie struelural ironworkers? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, .sir; tlie first one formed. In iflOt- 

Mr. Thompson (iiderriiptliigl. 'I’lie result lias lieen tliat tlie metnl latliers 
have taken—iir the lioiisesmillis have taken Jurisdiction of certain work and 
liave kept it ever since; is that true? 

Mr. Donnelly. No, sir; tlie metal latliers' is not a dual union 'anized liy 
the employers. 

Mr. Thompson. That I.s not Ihe one you laid reference to? 

Mr. Donnelly. No, sir; tlie nietai lathers, so far as lalior ethics go, is a 
legitimate organization. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Weil, Mr. Massey testified liere yesierday that the metal 
lathers were originally one loi'al of llie structural ironworkers, or lionse- 
smiths' union, ns lie called it, and tliat tliey .s<*parateil on a piece of work here 
in New York, and since that time tliey have Irecn a separate boily? 

Mr. Donneli.y. Tlie metal lathers' union, ns a number of other unions, have 
come Into New York througli the introduction of new' methods and maierlais. 
When the metal lath was introduced and came Into general use In tlie place of 
wood lath a force of men were employed to apply the metal lath. The men 
were not housesniitlis. The hoiisesmlths' union, as I recollect it, said:' “ W'e 
do not claim the work. You go ahead and do It, and we will recognize you 
as a part of us.” And the metal lathers' union grew as the Introiiiiction of 
metal lath became universal, until the metal lathers' union became able to 
stand on Its own feet The growth of the concrete construction—the Increase 
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in concretp construction nnd the use of iron and steel In reenforcing concrete 
was done by practically the same class of employers who were employers of the 
metal lathers; that Is, the nianufactmers of metal lath. They were the first 
people to apply It In buildings, nnd the manufacturers of metal lath also inauu-. 
fuctured the Iron used for reenforcing concrete. In that way the metal lathers 
naturally came on to tlie w'ork of reenforcing concrete, nnd when it grew to 
amount to something then the housesmiths began to covet it, nnd no doubt it 
would have resulted In a jurisdictional dispute in New York had not the 
houscsnilth got into trouble sufficient to engage all his attention. The metal 
lathers’ union—when tlio arbitration plan was formed in 100,1—was working, 
I think, under an ngrtamient with tlie cement masters’ league, and the reen¬ 
forcing of concrete is a specialty. It is not structural steel work. 

Mr. Thompson, ffolng back to the (piestion of that dual house.smiths’ union, 
Mr. Donnelly, what ha.s become of that organization? 

Mr. Donnelly. That organization—the memhers of that organization joined 
the local of the United Housesmiths and I’.ridgmen when the settlement of the 
dispute with the national union was arrived at in tin' winter of ItXIS or spring 
of 1004. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the institution of forming dual unions been used several 
times by the employers of New York City? 

Mr. Donnelly. I think every time ttiere has been a strike dual unions have 
been formed; that is, during the arbitration. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally the formation of the dual unions by the employers’ 
nssnelation has been a successful proceeding, has it not? 

Mr. Donnelly. Well, ns I unilersLand, looking at th<' i)roposltion from the 
outside, this .seemerl to me to he the situation: When the arbitration plan was 
fornuYl—oh, tin; employers’ .‘issoclation is an association of associations; and 
the associations of which tlie emi)loyers’ association is composed—a majority 
of them—were working under agreements with the unions when the arbitration 
plan was formed. 

For instance, the most powerful association alllliated with the employers’ asso¬ 
ciation Is pos.sibly the mason-builders’ association. The mason-builders’ asso¬ 
ciation has bi>en working under an agreement with th(> bricklayers’ union for 
many years with an arbitration provision in the agreement, nnd they had fre¬ 
quently nrbltrnte<l with the bricklayers some conilitlons prevailing with the 
plasterers nnd some iirevalling in tlie stone trade and with many other trades; 
and when these disputes broke out in ISKtt, and tlie unions struck against the 
arbitration decisions nnd no question of wages nnd hours was Involved, it seemed 
to me that there was an appreciable number of existing unions that were 
nnxlou.s to go to work but would not go to w ork ns nonunion men; and in order 
to get them to wmrk It was ncce.ssary for the employers to say to them: “ Form 
a union, and we will recognize you.” So they would form tiie union and they 
wouhl go to work, ns they said, with cards in their pockets. That Is, I think, 
what the real situation was; that is, that the dispute was so technical—of such 
a technical nature that it did not appeal mithuslastlcnliy to tlie members of the 
unions nnd appreciable mmiber.s of tlieni were ready to go to work. 

Mr. 'riioMPSoN. In sucli peculiar cases of dispute the union w'us a very effec¬ 
tive defense or weapon, whatevi'r you call it, was it not? 

Mr. Donnelly. Oli, yes; it enabled them to man the shop and go ahead with 
the work, certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. As a matter of fact, has that plan of forming dual unions 
given to the employers in the building trades of New York City the controlling 
hand In the settlement of dilllculties arising in the trades between the employer 
and tlie employee? 

Mr. Donnelly. I don’t think it has. 

Mr. Thompson, Don’t think it has? 

Mr. Donnbij-y. No. I haven’t noticed it had in the end any materially weak¬ 
ening effect upon the .so-calleii legitimate union when they again got in arms. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Kldlitz, when he was on the stand, said that they had 
not abandoned that plan. I forget whether he stated it had been used since 
the dissolution of tlie arbitration plan. Do you know whether that method was 
given up? 

Mr. Donnelly. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. Has U bwn u.sed in the sheet-metal workers, drawing your 
attention to that? 

Mr. Donne^.y. Since the dissolution of the plan? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 
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Mr. Donnkixy. I am not familiar with tho facts In that dispute at all, I only 
know that a local was lu existence. From the members of locals referred to In 
discussions at the present time I would conclude that a dual union had been 
formed at the time of that dlsimte. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe la the plan of arbitration? I take It that you 
do, Mr. Donnelly? 

Mr. Donnelly. Well, I don't know of any better plan. Tbe cloak and suit 
industry of New Y'ork, they say that they have tbe best iibui, and I don’t think 
It Is any better than this arbitration aKrtsTiicnt. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you refcrrlnt; now to tbe old j)!an (jf tbe cloak and suit 
Industry? 

Mr. Donnelly. I am refeirinj; to the present plan of tbe cloak and suit In¬ 
dustry. 

Mr. THO.vrsoN. Of course in your buildln.c trades the question of discbarno 
never beconu'S an Important Item, does it? 

Mr. Donnelly. The question of disebnrae? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, of the em|iIoyeo; of tlu‘ union workers? 

Mr. Don.nelly. No; not unless-- 

Mr. Thomp.son (interrui)tlng). You have elosed shops, generally .speaking, 
have you not? 

Mr. Donnelly. Well, the plan l.s based on that principle; yes. 

Mr. Tiio.\rpso.N. And of course, if you are nol conversant with tbe kind of 
<|UPstions that arise in the cloak and suit industries which deals with such 
questions a.s discharge and discrimination In the kind or character of work and 
the place of work In the workshop and things of that type- 

Mr. Donnelly (interrupting). The building industry ba.s been an organized 
industry for man.v, ynany years, and the conditions exisling In that Industry 
are much difterent from those existing In industries that are newly organized. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Now, tbe cloak and skirt industry, ns 1 am Infornusl, has 
an arbitration plan a good deal like yours up to the first of this year, anil 
wddeh it was almost Impossible to get the nibitration board together, and It 
took them a long time to get a decision from tlicin. That was found to be abso¬ 
lutely unworkable to meet the questions they have, having what you might call 
a preferential sho|i, which was a simp where nonunion iieo[ile could, as a matter 
of fact. Work, wdilcb brought up a queslion of discrlmlnalion, of course, against 
union men. Now, In the jilan of to-day they have a committee on Immediate 
action consisting of an um|>ire and repre.senlatl'es of both sides that can give 
immetllate attention to questions arising In that trade which would not arise In 
your trade, and requirements are different? 

Mr. IXiNNELLY. Y’es; but our executive committee was a committee on lin- 
miHliate action. The executive committee met weekly, and they bad many 
special meetings. When a clear and plain violation occurred, when the reiv 
rescntatlves of tbe union complained of a violation that was unquestionably 
existing, then special mei'tlngs were held. 

Mr. Thompson. .Iiist one question. I did not want to go into that question 
e.xcept as you raised It yourself. Did these executive meelings of yours, which 
were hold, you say, once a wis'k—was there an umpire ready then and there to 
take part in the discussion and decide the question instanter. If necessary? 

Mr. Donnelly. No. 

Mr. Thompson. That la the [ilan they have had lu the cloak Industry to meet 
their case? 

Mr. Donnelly. That Is a suggestion I made a few minutes ago that would 
Improve this plan. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now, that plan they already have In the clonk protocol 
which was made last January. I agree with your suggestion In that regard, 
and agreed with you when you made It. Now, Mr. Donnelly, It has been stateil 
here to this commission that the Building Trades Emiiloyees’ Association has 
Iierslstontly refused to admit the board of manufacturers’ association to mem¬ 
bership In Its organization and that the Board of Manufacturers’ Association 
of New York City Is In consequence denied the advantage of your arbitration 
plan and the decisions that you have built up and Is Interfered with In tbe In¬ 
stallation of Its work In this city. What do you know about that. If anything? 

Mr. Donnelly. Well, I only know this; That the boiler makers’ union de¬ 
cided to come under the arbitration away back in 1003 or 1904, and they re¬ 
ceived no encouragement, because we did not consider the boiler makers to be 
a building trade. We considered the boiler makers to be a shop trade; and 
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If the boiler manufacturers are a hulkllng trade, then they belong In some one 
of the existing associations of employers. I am of the opinion that they are a 
shop trade and not a building trade. 

Mr. Thomfson. How do you discriminate, for Instance, between the boiler 
manufacturers and the sheet-metal manufacturers and Installers? 

Mr. Donnkllt. Why, the sheet-inetiil worker has been on the bnlldlnge, and 
the slieet-metal manufacturer has been emfiloyed on buildings since tin and 
metal was substituted for wood In the construction of roots and ornamental 
building fronts, so that they are an old building trade. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand that, Mr. Ihmneliy; hut I mean In principle. 
I iinderstnnd that the fad, so far as the ]inssessi<ni of Ihe trade is concerned, 
that that is probably true, hut the largest percentage of the sheet-metal workers’ 
work is done In the shop, is It not? 

Mr. Donnkt.i.t. It is now; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. About 75 per cent, I believe .von staUsl? 

Mr. Donnki.i.v. Yes. 

Mr. Tho,\ii’son. And about 2.5 jier cent of (he work Is erection and con¬ 
struction work. Now, wonlil nor about the saini' percentages, with very little 
difference, hold true In the boiler manufacturers’ ass(H‘ialion, while the larger 
linrllon of the work Is done in the sho]), liy far the larger porllon, .vet the 
Installation and the erwtion of the hollers is actually part of the boiler muker.s’ 
truile? 

Mr. l)ONNiaa.Y. Well, eonditions are differonl for Ibis reason, that the sheet- 
metal worker when he originally eaine onto (he Indhiing eonstruction, he had 
n small shop and very simple tords, as his craft grew the work in the shop en¬ 
larged and l)ecamo—the slaH't-tnetul shop l) 0 <-anie unite a factor in that way, 
and the mechanh—the .Innrneyman slasU-metal work(>r—Imcame a shop trade. 
The use of hollers In •hnildings «as adopted or came suhseuueut to tin* u.se 
of sheet metal In Its many and r'oinplicaUKl forma and the tniiler is an integral 
part of the healing plant and inslalled as a part of the heullng plant and can 
all ho doin' by existing organizations, such as the steam Utter, Now, the boiler 
manufacturer, ns I understand it, delivers Ids inaiiufaclured anicle to the 
hullding and sets it up in place. He 1ms little If any work to iierform exce[)( 
to assemble the machine. The conmH'tiug of the machine and the triinming of 
the holler and the connecting of the mnclnne and trimming of the machine, the 
attaching even of the steam gauge. Is Avork that is claim<‘d by the steam fdter 
and the steam fitter will work tor the boiler manufacturer, in fact, all of 
the trades now working on them would be jdeased to work for any mamifac- 
tnrer who will employ them at the prevailing scale of wages, so that the fact 
he Is not permitted to memlH'rship in the Hullding Trades Employers’ Associa¬ 
tion does not shut him out of bnilding contracis. 

Mr. Thompson. That is to say, Ihe fact that he can not connect up the 
boiler with the rest of tin' heaUiig plant, does not prevent the holler manufac¬ 
turer from selling Ids holier and luslalllng it and placing it In the budding? 

Mr. Donnki.ly. No; and he is doing it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is he ever interferoil Avlth in that work in the Installation 
of the boiler In the building by any of the local uidons, if you know, in the 
hnlldlng trades? 

Mr. Donnkli.y. You mean by Interference? Do you mean by that, strikes 
against him? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; so they iirevent him putting (ho holler in the building? 

Mr. Donnki.i.y. Why, no; If he employs union men to Install it. I don’t 
know what reason they would have for prevetdlng him other than that. If he 
emiiloyed ims'lmnic.s wlio were monihers of tin' union. 

Mr. Thompson. In yonr opinion, Mr. Donnelly, if the holler makers’ associa¬ 
tion bei'ame a part of your larger association and undertook to Install their 
hollers and connect them up, would It lend to another jurisdictional flglit be¬ 
tween the boiler makers’ union, if they are employed, and the plumb^s, is 
that your opinion? 

Mr, Donnbu-t. That Is hard to .say what It would lead to. We have all the 
trouble—we are not .seeking trouble. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. C-ommlssioner lA-nnon would like to ask you a few ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Dennon. Mr. Donnelly, you stated that yon believed local con¬ 
ditions were ftpeh, particularly lu New York, that a settlement of jurlsdlctioaal 
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matters could be had better locally than on a national plan; I understootl 
you to say that Does that apply to the tyiwgraphical union? 

Mr. Donpucllt. No. For the reason that the arbitration in the tyiiograpblcal 
union had its origin with the national union, and arbitration in the building 
trades originates—has originated in the past—the estabtlsldiig of the principle 
of arbitration has be<>n entii-ely KkuI. 

Commissioner Lennon. Weil, the Jurisdictional disputes tliat have occurred 
in the tyisvgraphicul union, has an altoniiit often been made to settle them 
locally, or was it made a natiomd issue? 

Mr. Donneu-y. .Turi.sdietional disputes? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Donneei.t. I don’t rememlier l)ul one, to my groat n'grot. Tliat was a 
national dispute, lint yon see, in liie l)uildlng trade tids is llie eondilion; the 
basic work of tlie trade Is not alTis-led liy tliese Jurlsdicllonal di,s])ules. Tlie 
bricklayer and th<‘ plasterer and tlie slasd-nietal worker and llie carpenter, 
iW per cent of the work that tliej perform—!).l iier cent of the work that they 
perform—has never been in question. ’I'he ,|nri.sdlctioiial dispule invariably 
ari.ses from change In nielhod or the use of soiiii' new material which l.s tried 
as an exiieriment. The man who irdrodui-es It em|do,\s the trade that he 
thinks Is besi adaiitisl to install it, and if il [irovcs to lie a siicccsh and grows 
in volume, then there is a row aboni it; they all want it; and the dispule la 
in its inception luircly a liKal one iiiid a hs’iil—you must recogidr.e precedents, 
and the precedents frispiently (hat the unions by tlieir own conduct have estab¬ 
lished, and tliose are different all over the country. And then, the decision 
often affects—a decision may reipilre an employer to change his entire force or 
compel all of Ids emidoyees to rellnquhsh memliership in a uiilou of whicli they 
liiid been inemlierR a great many years and Join uuotlier union, vvidcli is a dis¬ 
agreeable task. 

Commissioner Lenno.n. Yes; dlsagrwatde, but something has to be done 
sometime or another with lliese Jurisdictional iirobiems, Mr. Donnelly, Is not 
the arbitration plan in liuilding trade.-i compulsory arbitration? 

Mr. Donnei.i.y. Well, I dim’t know lliiil yon would eidl it eomimlsory. I was 
Just Irving to think of bow to slate It, Tlie ineiiiis of enforcing arbitration 
decisloi,-. arc vvliolly Uio.se possessed liy the em|doycr and Uie means that he 
uses to cuforco the decisions niiglit bo said to lie tlie lookout; 1ml in New York 
lie has not liad an opportiiidly to enforce decisions hy lockouts, because tlie 
rows have been initiated liy tlie union—the violation of tlie inllluUve lias been 
done first by the organization Invarlatily. 

Comml.ssloner I.enno.n. lint wlieii tliey took that stand—tlie unions—tlion 
the employers followed It by creating a dual union, didn’t they? 

Mr. Donneley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Isn’t tliat compul.sory? 

Mr. Donneu.y. Y'es. I’o.ssilily the reason they look the Hland is this: That 
the employer is in position to got the deeision, put it in effect, as he has the 
control as it w’ere of tlie eontraet, and tlie general eontraetor has the power, 
for instance, or can Induce tlie architect to say this work does not Itelong in 
Smith’s contract It is not tlie work of Uiut trade; it liu.s lieen decided to lie 
the work of anotlier trade; ami it must go into Jones’s contract wlio employs 
the men that it lias been decided to do tills work. 

Coniml.sslmier Lennon. Mr, Donnelly, lliere have tii'en several Instances where 
witnesses have testilieil as to niniors of graft on tlie part of reiiresentatlves of 
the nnlon, and in some cases on tlie part of contractors. Have you ever heard 
of sutii rumors? I mean within recent times; I do not mean to go back years? 

Mr. D 0 NNEI. 1 .Y. I have heard such rumors. I have no iiersonal knowledge. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yon have no p<>r.soiinl knowledge of it? 

Mr. Donnelt.y. At any time of any such payment of money? So far as the 
arbitration board and plan and sclienie is concerniNl, from its Inception until I 
ceased to be an oflicer of the hoard in ]})08, I can say tliat, without any doubt. 
It was—the conduct of all Us busine.ss on both sides was perfectly plain and 
free from coercion, intimidation, or bribery. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did the carrying of the relations between the trades 
and the building operators under tlie plan—did it embfaly the idea, either ex¬ 
pressed or because of their action, that they would not stand for anything of 
that kind; that, uutier the plan that a contractor found guilty of graft or a 
business agent found guilty of graft, they would be proceeded against in some 
way or another? 
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Mr. Donneixt. Undoubtedly It would. The members of the arbitration board 
selected by the unions were men against whom I never heard a breath of sus¬ 
picion, and I believe they would have taken very drastic action had they ever 
obtained evidence of corruption on the part of a business agent. 

Commissioner Lknnon. All right. That is all I have to ask. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner O'Connell has a question. 

Commissioner CConnell. The arbitration plan is not now In operation? 

Mr. Donnklly. There Is no board in e.xistence. The board of business agents 
has announced as a policy tliat it will, so far as It Is concerned, maintain the 
decisions of the arbltrati<in board and the employers’ tx)sltlon is that they are 
maintaining—continuing It as nearly as they can comply with Its principles. 
While It Is not In existence we have had two arbitrations of jurisdictional dis¬ 
putes during the past four months. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. Suppose an organization was part of the board of 
business agents who had been suspended from the arbitration plan, and a griev¬ 
ance affecting tliat orgardzatlnn came \i|i, would your organization recognize 
the board of delegates and treat with tluau for an adjustment In behalf of that 
organization? 

Mr. Donnelly. We have recognized the board of delegates ns recently as 
January of this year ns the representatives of the union that was not working 
In agreement with Its emiiloyers and was not re<'Ognlzed by its association. 

Comiiilssloner O'Connkll. The painters’ organization, I understand. Is not 
in contractural relation with the association of painters, guiipose that organi¬ 
zation had a grievance that was brought lo the attention of your board through 
Its business organization, would your organization treat with the proiarsltlon? 

Mr. Donnei.ly. Why, yes, sir. We treated with the iiainters’ representatives 
directly u]) until about one motdh ago, when they called a number of strikes; 
and since that time there has been no conimuincatlon. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose the representatives of the Ironworkers 
were suspended by the nrbitrati(ai iilan and that they were repres«mted through 
the board of business agents tind came with a grievance to your organization, 
would you give conslderallon to that proposition? 

Mr. Donnelly. We iirbltrated a questiiai regarding the ironworkers two 
months ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ila\e some of the employers’ association organiza¬ 
tions been susp«>nded by your organization for want of compliance by the or¬ 
ganization’s orders? 

Mr. Donnelly. Not the emiiloyers’ organization, but Individuals have been 
suspended. 

Commissioner 0 ’Conne[.l. 'Phey liave been reinstated? 

Mr. Donnelly. Well, my recolleidion is that during the time the arbitration 
board was In existence that a number of employers were lined and one or two 
suspended; and I think one expelled for not living up to the decisions of the 
arbitration board. But to answer your host question the employers’ organiza¬ 
tion at the present time, Its officers and Its executive committees are treating 
with and are recognizing any union that Is a member of the unions that have 
a grievance with their emiiloyers, and some who have not. The statement—to 
quote one of Its officers, is this—if you come here first and do not go around 
calling strikes, we will do everything we can to adjust the differences and 
settle the disputes, 'That Is the iKilicy, 

Commissioner O’Connfi.l. I.argely based upon the adjustments that have 
heretofore lieen made under the plan? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would not, or could not, be based upon any new 
plan of adjustment? 

Mr. Donnelly. Only arbitration; that Is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that arbitration would be how? 

Mr. Donnklly. Mutual. 

Mr. O’Connell. By both sides selecting parties- 

Mr. IJONNELLY (interruiitlng). And those select an umpire; yes sir. 
Commissioner O’Connell. In the formation of the arbitration plan and In the 
selection of the officers of the arbitration plan, they were mutually agreed upon 
by both parties, were they not? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. The officers were elected semiannually and were 
agre^ upon—each practically unanimously selected. That Is, If the two sides 
deadlocked In^in election, they appointed a conference committee and entered 
Into an agreement- 
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Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). Take tbe persons first selected In 
the arbitration plan, were they unanimously agreetl ufxm by the employers and 
the employees? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are dealing Indirectly with the unions now? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir; dealing directly with the business agents. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Dealing directly with the organization? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Rut not recognizing them ns organizations? 

Mr. Donnei.ly. Yes, sir; we are recognizing all of them as organizations and 
the special organizations of the employers’ association have agreements with 
all of them, except the painter ami the house man. 

Commissioner c’Connell. I understand jdu recognize tliem only to tl\e extent 
as to those things formerly agreed upon by tlie arbitration plan—the things 
jou mutually ngretsl upon in the days gone by. 

Mr. Donnelly. As to Jurisdiction, yes, sir. 

Ooinmlssloner O’Connell. Yes. I am now .speaking aliout Jurisdiction. 

Mr. Donneu.y. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Co.n.nei i,. And anything new Hint came up on that would 
have to he .settled upon tlie basis that was readied formerly? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, if tlie former decisions in any way iiffeetml It. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. Now, in that arrangement the employers 
and the employi'es had an equal say In the niiitler of the selection plan? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

ConmiLssloiier O'Connell. In your present orgiinlzntlnu—In the recent selec¬ 
tion of yourself ns si'cretary of your own organization—you were selected solely 
by the employers? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

Comnil.ssloner O’Co.nnell. Tbe employees bad notlilng to do with It at all? 

Mr. Donnelly, No, sir; but any arliitrutlon, of course, mu.st be mutual. I 
do not—neither do tho employers—slecide any Jurlsillctlonnl questions other 
than those to which the decisions apply excejit through arbitration. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. .Supposing they bad a case of arbitration upon 
something that formerly fell under the arhitratloii plan, and the new arbitra¬ 
tion board decided something directly opiiosite to what you had formerly de¬ 
cided, would your association agree to the entire change of that plan? 

■Mr. Donnelly. No. No; the- 

Commissioner O’Connei.l (interrupting). You would not abide by the decision 
of the arbitration In that kind of a case? 

Mr. Donneli.y. It would not he possible for them to agree. In the first place 
any question that Is clearly settled by the old decisions Is settled finally and 
could not again go to arbitration. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. For all time? 

Mr. Donnei.ly. For all time. Any question that is doubtful as to whether 
the application of the old decisions—to which the application of the decision 
Is very doubtful—would go to arlutration as a new case. 

(toramissloner O’Connell. And if I thought 1 had a grievance with the em¬ 
ployers’ as.soclntlon I would necessarily first sit down and read all the 
decisions that have been formerly rendered, to ascertain whether I had a griev¬ 
ance or not? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Before I would be Justified In bringing anything 
before you? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. I don’t quite see where my chance Is. How many 
decisions are there, Mr. Ballard wants me to ask, that I would have to look 
over. 

Mr. Donnelly. Oh, only about 7!>. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all, Mr. (Thairman. 

Chalnnan Walsh. Any other questions? 

Mr. Thompson. Just one more question. I would like to ask a question—I am 
not sure whether It Is In our record or not, Mr. Donnelly, but, as I understand, 
the facts were that at the time that the employers’ aasoclatlon adopted this 
plan they locked the unions out generally In the building trades of this city? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes; but there has been more than one plan. 

Mr. Thompson. But the first- 
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Mr. Donnellt (Interraptlng). Yes; fn 1903 the employers locked out, and 
announced an arbitration plan as an ultimatum. The condition remained for 
about two weeks, and then a convention was held and the unions elected rep¬ 
resentatives ; but they were all very anxious to have things settled, and an ar¬ 
bitration plan—what we call the original plan—was agreed upon. But in 
■ 19(14 —1^)5, I should say—a convention was called, to whii'h all the unions and 
the employers’ associations elected delegates, and adopted what we now call 
the arbitration plan, which was adopted mutually, without any condition which 
coiilil t)e called eoerolvc: and then that was adopted by the uidons, and that Is 
what we call the arbitration plan. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Donnelly. Call your next, Mr. Thompson. 
TESTIMONY OF ME. HUGH FKAYNE. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Frayne, give me your name, your residence, and occupa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Fkayne. Hugh Frayne; general organizer of the Ann'rican Federation of 
I.abor; general olllce, Bartholdo Building, No. 2 F.ast Twi>nty-thlrd Street, New 
York City. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been general organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor In this district? 

Mr. Frayne. Since .Tanuary, 1910. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Are you acquainted with the old arbitration plan which ex¬ 
isted In the building trades? 

Mr. Frayne. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you In favor of arbitration? 

Mr. Frayne. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you in favor of the plan of arbitration provided in that 
agreement ? 

Mr. Frayne. I am not. 

Mr. Thompson. Why are you not in favor of it? 

Mr. Frayne. Because the plan was composed of a number of <lunl unions from 
the union side; because the plan did not recognize the decisions of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor or the building trades department; ht'can.se It re¬ 
versed the decisions of this authority; It dealt with national questions in a local 
manner, and it was Impossible to gi't n fair decision, because the dual unions 
which were organized by the emidoyers at the time when they had trouble with 
the regular, bona tide unions, these ilnal unions being the creatures of the em¬ 
ployers, Invariably voted with the employers on the plan which -was passed by 
an equal number of employers ami the unliais; consequentl.v tlie decision could 
only lie In one way at all times—in favor of the emiiloyer. The arbitration plan 
consisted of an 1 x 1110 ! miinher of employers and unions—two from each body— 
and being so large aial cumiiersome it was Ineffective, falling to render decisions 
upon Important questions, thereby aggravating them more, and continuing on 
until the situation got so bad sometimes that It iavolvetl many trades in strikes 
beeause they bad no decision rendered. 

Mr. Thompson. And when the larger council did not settle a dispute didn’t it 
go to a smaller body of members selected by each side and an umpire? 

Mr. Frayne. It went to a smaller body known as the executive committee, 
composeil of twelve—.six from the einiiloyers ami six from the union, known as 
the executive committee. Those committees usually—I'siNX'lally on the em¬ 
ployers’ side—would have great inlhience with their employees on the board, 
on hie general plan; and they would have Inlliience enough many times with the 
unions who had the grievance and In that way the decision would either be hehi 
up or would go In favor of the employer. 

Mr. Thomp-son. As I understand the plan, Mr. Frayne, when it came up be¬ 
fore this general body of many members, if It -B-as not decUlwl there it went to 
an arbitration hoard, not of the executive committee of six representatives 
each, but to an arbitration board consisting of two people representing the 
unions not engageci in the trouble and two representatives of the employers 
and then an nmplre? , , , ,, 

Mr. Fbatre. That was the last remedy. And the fact that they wouhi then 
have to wait for the third party, namely, the umpire, would cause the case to be 
prolonged. The failure to have a quick body and umpire to decide them—these 
questions dragged on, and the result was that In many Instances no decision 
had at nil hcgn rendered. For instance, as in the case of the painters, who placed 
some 65 cas^before the board, and in almost every instance they got no objec- 
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Uon, or If a decision was rendered it was against tlicm. So that there wasn't 
any satisfaction whatever so fur as the painters were concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. What plan of arbitration would you suggest la the building 
trades of New York City? 

Mr. Fbayne. a plan of arbitration to govern the building trades, to establish 
anything near like harmony and prevent many of ilie outl)reiiks tliat wc have, 
would have to be founded along the lines that It would, iirst, have to observe 
and 1)0 tile <iecisious of the American Federation of laiiior and ilie building 
trades department. Any plan tiint w ill reverse or fall to recognize the tleclslons 
of the Idghest authorities of labor can not do anything but create tro>d)le. Ajid 
the fact that tl)i,s plan in New York treated national yuestloiis in a local manner, 
where employers wlio were able to do the work in New York under il.s oiawation 
hud to do work In other large cities and meet with oj)|Hisition l)ecmise of desd- 
sions rendonai by this iilati, giving Jurlsdii-tious hei'o tliat would not l>e recog- 
nize<l in other citie.s. To eliminate that a plan tliat would oliserve and live up to 
tlie rules of tlie American Federation of l.alior and the department, 1 would 
say tliat three repr<“sentatives from tlie eniplo,\er.s, tliri'C from Ilie unions, two 
of wlioiii might be pmaiiunent secretaries reiireseiiting eacli body, and an umpire 
to lie selecteil b.v tlieni, who would he a periiiiineiit uniiiire until .simh times as 
they might want to make a ciiaiig* under whaliwer conditions might lie uwes* 
sar.v, the two sevreturies to act as a grievance or adjustment board to take 
uii and receive all ipiestioiis from hotli sides, man.\ of whicii they could adjust 
without any arhitnitlon, or even calling in tlie mnpire; Init in their failure to 
adjust tile (juestion, smaller matters may lie adjusti'd with the cooiieratlon of 
the umpire and the two secretaries; hut in tlie larger (luestioiis they may call 
uiKin llm two other rejireseiitatives from the emplo.ters and the unioii.s, miikiiig 
a Isiurd of sexen is'ojile or three parties; tiihs umpire to !«■ a laihlle man, 
posted on these iitiestions. And I am (luile sure that, along those lines, tliere 
could ill' estahtislieil a unifonii plan of i-ooperatioii liiat'xvoiild not only apply 
to New York hut would apply iiiternatiouaily along tlie lines of aud not urhltrat- 
iiig—not the question of tlie constitution or Ilie hiw'.s or riglits of the Interna¬ 
tional uiiion.s—lull to arhilrale and dwide uiioii the ipiestiou in dispute, xvith- 
oiit interference with I'stiihliHlied law hy the Aiiiericun Feiierution of Labor and 
tlie building trades department. 

That is lay opinion as a remedy to iiu'ct the iiresent-day conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. This hixly xxhich you say could pass on matters nallonnlly, as 
well as locally, would be under the ohligution, in aecordaiiee with your plan, 
to carry out the di’cisloiis of the huilding department, building trades depart¬ 
ment of the American Federation of I.uhor? 

Mr. Fkayne, May I say that I omitled to say that this iilun and preparation, 
to meet the approval of fhe American Federation of Labor and tlie dejiartineiit 
and Ilie emplo.xer, the hiiihliiigs trades emplojee.s of Uie country, so tliat a uni¬ 
form uuderstunding would he eslahllsheil, uiid wlieii the gue.stion of jurisdiction 
came up, would not lie in dispute oilier lhaii the ruling mid deelslons that 
had been rendered by the Aiiierlemi Fixleralion of Labor and the depurtiiient. 

Mr. Thompson. You menu lo say that, so far as decisions have in the past 
been made liy tlie liuilding Iriides depurtiiient of the American Federation of 
LulMir, this Imard should follow those declsioiis'i' 

Mr. Fkayne. Not only |)ust decisions, wlilcli, of course, la fiast law, but 


future. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat reason can you give, Mr. Frayne, why a body so con¬ 
stituted witli employers and cmployeeH, and the iiuhlic representatives, having 
a national jurisdiction, slioidd subiiiil to the decisliuis of a purely lalxir bixly? 
Mr. Frayne. It would not he a purely labor body—the emiiloyers ou the one 


Mr. Thoyipson (Interrupting). 1 mean, submit to the decisions of the building 
trade department of the American Federation of Labor, which is purely a labor 
body? 

Mr. Fbayne. Aad the employers’ association, whom they might select as an 
executive committee representing the emtiloyers of the country. 

Mr. Thompson. I do not believe 1 understood you then. 

Mr. Fbayne. In other words. It xx'ould have to be 0. K’d by both of those 
botiles, the employers’ representatives, ou the one side, and the federation on 


Mr. Thompsow. la other words, that the declaions made by thU body should 
receive the ap|)roval of the AnaMrican Federation of Labor and an ai^oclatlon of 
employers? 
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Mr. Frayne. Tes, sir; the plan Itself to he acceptable, which, of course, would 
embody and carry with It that they would not Interfere with Jurisdictions as 
defined by the American Federation of l,abor. 

Mr. Thompson. But If this plan of arbitration were approved by both em¬ 
ployers and employees represented, as you stated, then I understand that this 
body so approvefl should abide by the future decisions of the building trades 
department of the American Federation of Labor. Am I correct? 

Mr. Fbayne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then why shmild this body, approved by the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor and by the emiiloyers on the other hand, have to follow In the 
future the decisions of the American Federation of Labor, purely a labor body? 

Mr. Fbayne. Vnless they did that the jurisdictional dlsimtes would again 
develop and create more trouble. The fact that the employers now, under the 
New York plan, when It was in operation, would grant jurisdiction to a union, 
grant that which had been c<inceded to it by the American Federation of Labor, 
created constant trouble and friction, and a great deal of the conflict In the 
building trades has been caused over Jurls<lictlonul disputes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, Mr. Frayne, that you could get the employers 
of the building trades of the Xrnited States to agree that jurisdictional matters 
should be deekhal sohdy by the American Federation of L.abor? 

Mr. Fbayne. The only thing that they would have to agri'e to, would l)e that 
they would recognize the trade llties jurisdiction and demarcation, ns outlined 
by the American Federal h>n of T,abor. 

Mr. Thompson. That means the same thing. It means that whatever decision 
marking trade lines, that sln>uld be made by the American Fe<leration of Labor, 
should be binding on this arhltratlon body, widch means, in other w'ords, that 
the employers should ac<'ept tin; decl.slons of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Fbayne. I think that it would bo jnsf ns logical Unit they would do that 
ns to accept the plan that would curry with It that all those who were seate<l In 
the plan would be strictly uidon men, and that the unions would be bona fide 
unions. If they could subscribe to that policy, they could subscribe still fur¬ 
ther to the policy that they would not only recogidze those unions as unions, 
but would recognize the lines of jurisdiction of their work. 

Mr. Thompson. But at Washington. Mr, Frayne, when the question of col¬ 
lective bargaining was up In tlio building trades, Mr. Williams, the president or 
chairman of the hnlldlng trades department of the American Fe<leratlon of 
Labor, and the seerotnry of that department, were there ns well as Mr. Eldlltz. 
Mr. Eldlltz then stated that the employers woidd never submit, and claimed 
that they bad a large interest in the jurlsdlctiomil matters, to a dechsion being 
made wholly by a labor body in which they had no right to have a vote, decid¬ 
ing voice, or voting voice. 

Chairman Walsh. What about It? 

Mr. Thompson. In view of that, do you think that the employers, generally, 
throughout the eoimtry could h(“ brought to accept a decision of the American 
Petleratlon of Labor on juri.sdlctional disputes? 

Mr. Fbayne. I believe they could, hy conferences, so that a thorough under¬ 
standing could be reachetl. I know that during the past year and a half we 
have liad a number of conferences wllh employers, contractors in the city. 
Among the mimher Mr. Ehllilz, Mr. (Jompers, and several members of the execu¬ 
tive cotincll of the fe<leratlon met them, and while It was informal In a way, a 
great deal of Information was learmnl on each side, which demonstrated that 
It would he possible, after a series, perhaps, of those conferences, to reach a 
better understanding. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, Mr. Frayne, that at the present time that the 
bricklayers would accept a dw'lslon of their contest with the marble workers, a 
decision made by the building trades department of the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Fbayne. I don’t know. In view of the fact that they are not an afllliated 
union. They would fetd that they are not obliged to accept any decision from 
a body with which they are not aftltlated. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think they would accept a decision? 

Chairman Walsh. He says no. 

Mr. Fbayne. I believe not. They would If they had agreed to arbitrate; of 
course they would. The difficulty would be to get them to arbitrate. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe, Mr. Frayne, that the amalgamation of the 
building trades council into basic unions, such as the present amalgamation of 
the steam fitters and the plumbers, would do away with a great deal of the 
jurisdictional fights that occur? 
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Mr. Pbatne. Yes. Wherever the unions are as eloselv allied ns those two 
trades, I am In favor of them amalgamating and getting the jurisdiction under 
one head. 

Mr. Thompson. From your knowledge of the building-trades work, have yon 
any suggestions to make us to what amalgamation might take place to eliminate 
jurisdictional troubles? 

Mr. Frayne. Well, there has been a discussion upon the bringing together 
of certain trades who are very closely allied together—for instance, the Iron¬ 
workers, bridge and structural Ironworkers, and the shi'et-metal workers. There 
has been some talk about bringing those two organizations together. There 
have lieen efforts to bring the elevated .structures and the machinists together. 
In fact, a plan had been reached at one time which for some reason had hi'en 
rejected. There are a number of unions in the metal trades and In the building 
trades that are working closely together, ami. 1 believe, it will ho possdile in 
time to amalgamate them and eliminate tlie .lurisdlctional dlspntt's that nri.se at 
the present time because of tlio Infringement upon work claimed by tlie otlnwa. 

Mr. Thompson. Directing your attention to anotlier matter for tlie moment, 
Mr. Frayne, Mr. Eldlltz said in his testimony in New York: “I tlilnk tliere are 
a number of trades there (in New York) tliat if liieir national organizatlona 
were to tell them it Is better for the best interests of lair orgatilzatlon as a 
wliolo that you shall break wltli your emiiloyiw, they would say ‘ we will be 
alone and good-by.’ Tliey will say. ‘ We will lake our chances.' The employws 
know that when the emidoyer tells lliem that he will do tints and so lie will come 
pretty near doing It. If they can get the emplo.ver to enlist with them tliey will 
say goiHl-by to the central body.’ ” From your knowledge of tlie building trades 
unions in this city, is ttiat true or not? 

Mr. Frayne. To some extent under present conditions it Is. There are a 
number of unions here who have profited under tlie pre.sent or tinder tlie old 
plan of arbitration because tlie employers had conceded them In work privileges 
that amounted to a great deal to them because of their cooperation with the 
employer. The employers forced tills plan of arbitration on tlie unions after a 
lockout. The unions had very little to say abotit Its making. It was prepared 
for them and read to them and they laid to adopt it. In order to kis>p that going 
tliey had the dual unions and the cooperation of a number of unions that they 
favored by giving them jurisdiction and other privileges over unions that would 
not .submit. The emplo.vers controlhsl certain unions, and witli tbal control 
lie might have some justification for making (ho statement, hut I doubt 
wltether he cotild make it effective. Still, there may be a few unions or a num¬ 
ber desert their Internationals to cooperate with the employer and be under his 
control. It would only be at emporary arrangement because they would come 
back again. It could not be lasting. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you care to state what unions would in your opinion 
go with the employer and what unions gain an advantage through the arbitra¬ 
tion plan over other unions? 

Mr. Frayne One of the unions that has gained an advantage through the 
arbitration plan Is the metal lather, the stoms'Uller, the carpenter, the coiniio- 
siflon roofer, and the englne<>r—hoisting migineprs. There may be others that 
I can not just recall. Those unions have liad very little trouble because they 
have been conceded jurisdiction tliat the American Federation of Labor had 
denied them. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Frayne. a good deal has been testifle<l to here with 
reference to the restrictions placerl by certain of the building trades upon the 
bringing of material to New York City, for instance, the wood trim, sheet-metal 
work, and marble from Vermont and other places. If such restrictions exist, 
and they are testltieil to here by the union men as well, what Is the reason 
therefor. If you know, from a standpoint of the union? 

Mr. Fray.ve. The position of the union in cast's of this kind, they object to the 
bringing In of materials made under nonunion conditions. They object to 
bringing In work that Is made possibly under unorganized conditions at from 2.1 
to 56 per cent cheaper rate than that In New York. The principal objection Is 
that employers and architects favor the bringing In of these cht'uper materials, 
cheaper workmen, for the purpose of not particularly using that work, but 
for the general purpose of tearing down the established conditions that the 
unions have worked and struggled for years to build up. The union men feel 
here that they have been working for years and paying dues and assessments 
to build up an organization and establish conditions, the fact that they are 
domiciled here, tave their families, and have to take care of them, that they 
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ought to be given at least first preference to do this work. The bringing In of 
the cheaper material, um^rganizcU men, or men working at a much lower rate, 
means that they must walk the street. That Is the principal objection that I 
find in regard to bringing in the materiai from other sources. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlie witnesses representing tlie union in these Industries I 
have iiome<l have testified not only would their own members not erect or 
install sucli work, iiut tlmt tliey tlieni.selvea would do wlint they could to cull 
out the workmen in other criiH.s on such b\iil(lings where they sought to in¬ 
stall such material. It was testitiwl by another witness here, a lawyer, that 
such action TOiistituttHl a <-onapiracy or illegal restraint of trade. If that is 
true, Mr. Frayne, do you .still consider tlmt the tinlons were Justified for the 
reason you gave in refusing to erect or permit that work to be erected? 

Mr. Fuayne. 1 believe tbtit the unions are justified in taking such action to 
maintain their standing. 

Mr. Tjiompso.';. Even tlanigh tlie action may be lilegal? 

Mr. Fuavne. I would not be ready to say that it woulil be Illegal, because it 
would have to deiauid uiam the iuterprelatlou of the courts. I would say tlmt 
they are bound to do this in order to protect their established conditions. 

Mr. Thomi'son. That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fb.vyne. If ,vou will permit me- 

(tlmlrman Walsh. Do you want to say something voluntarily? 

Mr. Fbayne. Yes, sir. 

Clmlrman Wal.sh. l,et Mr. Frayne finlsli. 

Mr. Frayne. I was just going to make one small general statement, Mr. 
Ohalrman. that I had omitted, and which I think la very innKirtant in con¬ 
nection with what I say. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Very giHid. 

Mr. Fbayne. Tlie building trades eniiiloyers of tills city have encouraged the 
forinatlon of dual unions for tlie purpose of preventing the regular uniou.s fi'om 
maintaining any particular standing with regard to tlielr condition. They 
have encouragiHl Independent unions in the way of building trades councils 
which, liy tlie way, is not under the jurisdiction, neither is the board of Intsi- 
ness agents of the Imilding trades department. It is not for a few years. 
This ('ncourngement gi\on to tlie dual unions lias liei'n responsible for a great 
deal and a majority of the troubles in tliis city for a number of years. The 
stonei'Utiers had a dual union liere for iiiaiiy years and tliere was a dual union 
of marbleworkers here for some 12 or 14 years, up until two years ago, which 
we finally adjusteil. The union not only workeii under the conditions .stati'd 
in tlie plan of arliltratlon, hut tliose who represented fliem would take the 
men to otlier localities to take tlie places of striking men in other localities, 
encouraged by tlieir employers here to do so. And this condition began to 
grow until it liecame deploralilo. so that there was really no established or 
fixed rule or condition liere in New York in the building trades. 

To-day tliere isn’t any estalilished loiidition or won't lie until there is a 
plan established that i.s going to be fair and just to both sides. Employers 
liave dominated the plan, wrote the plan. |iut it in operation, and the men 
hadn’t any clioice but to accept its decisions and ruling.s, and if they failed 
to do so, they found some way to coniiKd them to do It. They were all- 
jiowerfiil, even to the extent of saying that tliey would Imve to oliey them in¬ 
stead of obeying their national olllcers. But tlie liest demonstration, the best 
evldeiiee, that national iiiitiiorlty over the unioiLs in handling these questions Is 
the settlement of tiie piunilicrs' and tlie steam fitters’ controversy, which was 
settled after a long series of coiiferenees. It was settled in a very harmonious 
manner without any Imrd feelings, luirdslilps to anyone, and entirely satisfac¬ 
tory to all. That could not liiive liecn locally. II naiuireii the presence of the 
national olhcers licre wlio would not only settle tlio ques-tlon from the national 
standpoint but. adjust it to fit local conditions. Tlmt can be done in every 
case, and when the building employers refuse to accept the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor and the building trades department and at the 
same time want to put their authority to reverse the decision and say their 
decisions are all supreme, tlieu they are doing tlie thing that they question the 
right of the highest authority of labor to do. namely, to specify and draw the 
lines of jurisdiction between these unions. Ttie employers here have done that 
by reversing the decisions of the American Federation of Labor. That is all 
I care to say. 

Conunissiqtter Gabbetson. Assuming, for a moment, that all the organiza¬ 
tions involved in a Juriadicttonal question were affiliated with the building 
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trades department, is there any other tribunal existing that Is more competent 
to determine a Jurisdictional contest that Is made than the representatives of 
those trades who are woi*klng with these men every day aiui iwrfectly acquainted 
with the details of the business? 

Mr. Pbavne. No, sir; I would say there Is not. 

Oommissloner Oabbetson. The employer may know us imicli hut lie can’t 
know more? 

Mr. li'EAYNE. Correct. 

Commissioner G.vkio.tson. Tlien it is only wlicn tliere Is one of the organiza¬ 
tions wiio woulil not lie aililiateil that an unfairness could come out of it? 

Mr. Fraynk. Yes, sir. 

t.'oinmissioner O.iRUKrsox. Isn't the real reason underlying (lie refusal of the 
employers to accept such a decision, tlie decision of siicli a triliunni. l.Miig in the' 
fact tliat it would remove most of tlie Incentive for the creation of rival orgaii- 
i/.niions? 

Mr. Fraynk. Largely so. At the same time prevent (In' unions making any 
progress in the way of Improved conditions. 

Commissioner (iAiniirrsoN. Is it noi true (hat if a local .settlement or ad.ius(- 
lUftiit of jurisdictional questions liecanie universal the country over, .say as 
illustrated in New York, in lioston, in I’hllailelplila, in Cldcago, In Frisco, and 
in New Orleans, that it would resull in chaos and a virtually new alignment 
and eternal I’ontest among tlie estahlislied organiziilions where there are any 
.lurlsdictional qiiarrels? 

Mr. Fray.n'i:. If It was founded upon local condition,s, yes; liiit if it was 
foiindtsl upon national lines, no. 

Coiiinilssloner Cakukt.son. I .say (he creation of a local tribunal In eaeli of 
these jMiints to set lie all tlicse questions? 

.Mr, Fraynk. Yes, it would: lii'caii.se the decisions would he different. In- 
varialdy, in all cases, making a complication Unit would he even worse than 
the original, 

ComniisKioner (iAuiiKr.soN. Is it fair to a.ssume the enip!o.ver.s are .shrewd 
enougli to he aware of Hint fact and play that giiiiie? 

Mr. Fraynk. I am (inile sure Unit the plan of .New York was created pur¬ 
posely to lieiicfil New York eniplo.\er.s, and that eniployers in other cIlleB wlio 
would In.-l'tiite a [ilan, would institute it for tlie juirpose of treating with their 
local condition irre.siii*cti\e of what might hapiien outside. 

Oomml.ssioner Cakrktso.n, And it iilacwl In effect In five different jvolnts, with 
the various deci.slons that could readily uri.se tlierefrmn, dictated by the 
interest of the eoritrolling party, half tlie unions on tlie coiitliiorit could be 
disrupted ? 

Mr. Feayne. Witliout any doubt; without any question; tliiit is bound to 
follow. 

Comiiiissioner Garret.son. Do you liellevi' from your exiierience In (lealliig 
with tlie question that many enqiloyers would he jairfecUy willing to play hotli 
ends against the middle? 

Mr. Fraynk. Beyond donlit; yes. 

romiiiissloner (JAKum.soN. Tlitil is all, Mr. riiiiiriniin. 

Ooinnilssloner Lennon. If the unions had conqdete eontrol, would they refuse 
to use material or goods (hat mlglil lie sliiiqKid into New York made in non¬ 
union plants? 

Mr. Frayne. Weil, that would deiiend, of course, a great deal upon con¬ 
ditions. 

(lomnilssioner BAi.LAim. If tliere was some nonunion material shipped into a 
given locality vvliere tlu' imlons were very strong, and that uiuteriiil eiuue In 
from, for instance, a strike zone wliere men were on strike? 

Mr. Fbayne. It is possible that they would refuse to handle it, upon re<|iiest 
or appeal from tlie men wlio were on strike in the locality in whicli the ma¬ 
terial was eonilng from', but there isn't a great deal of hardslilp or troutile la 
regard to the nonunion uiuterliil exeeiit in extreme eases. These tilings would 
lie a mere detail, and vv'oiild gradually adjust themselves if tlie larger questions 
were ailjusteil, namely, the jurisdiction and the question of Iniproved conditions 
and contracts l)etwi>eii tlie eniiiioyers and the unions, or the other tilings would 
gradually become eliminated. 

Conmilssloner Baibabo. They would become elimliiatetl, too, if all the plants 
In Uie country were unionized? 
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Mr. Frayne. Well, even with the employers them.se!ves becoming agreeable 
to It, realizing that It would be the best method anc^ the safest Investment 
for them. 

Commissioner Gasbetson. One other question I would like to ask, Jlr. 
Frayne. This is purely a question of personal opinion, because, with the years 
of experience you have had, I shouhl de.slre an expression on that basis. Which 
of the three conditions would you consldc^r was best: A condition where the 
employer absolutely dominated the entire labor situation. Industrial situation, 
ns may be better; a situation where the hd)orer, through his union, absolutely 
dominated the situation; or an erenly balanced condition, in which both feared 
and respected the other? 

Mr. Fbayse. Wltliout any attempt of taking sides with the union bixmuse 
I happen to be on that side as the representative, I would say that in all cases 
the union and Its members would be more liberal anil more fair in Its dealings 
In every and any case, even though it was all powerful in the situation. 
Commissioner Gaiiuetson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner B.^llauu. May 1 ask one more question, Jlr. Chairman? 

Chairman Wai.hk. Yes. 

Commissioner BAr,i.AKi). As an orgaidzer of the .American Federation of Labor, 
do you feel that there is necessarily an antagonism In the position between the 
labor man and the employers? Is it a necessary and unsurmountable an¬ 
tagonism? 

Mr. Fkayn’k. I don’t believe that it is necessary to have an antagonism there. 
On the contrary, I believe that there ought to be a fair, liberal spirit of friend¬ 
ship and cooperation there in order to get the very best results. But If the 
employer attempts to, because of being an employer, attempts to dominate and 
expects to take more for himself than he Is willing to grant the other side, then 
that antagonism Is bmmd to show Itself. 

Cornmbssloner Bai.i.ahd. Hoii't you thlidc they are necessarily mutually de¬ 
pendent one on the other? Neither can live without the other? 

Mr. Fbayne. Well, under present conditions, there Is no question about that. 
We claim, as representing the organized-labor movement of the country, that 
by the trade agreement we can eliminate a large jiercentage of the dilliculties, 
troubles, that arise and Inqu'ove the condition of our people and make It mu¬ 
tually beneficial and agreeable to the emidoyiT hwause of the contractual rela¬ 
tions between them and the uidon. We court It; we seek It. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Mr. Frayne, the impression seems to prevail on the 
part of nearly all the witnesses that we have had before us during the week 
that there Is a more strenuous jurisdictional tight or condition going on all 
over the country, and particularly in New York. Is It your Impression that the 
jurisdictional I'ontest between orgaidzations is more serious now than it was a 
few years ago? 

Mr. Frayne. Considerably so; yea, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Is It not a fact that jurisdictional disturbances have 
been growing less each year for the past 10 years? 

Mr. Frayne. That is true; jo's. 

Commissioner (VConnei.i,. That the large jurisdictional fights that have taken 
place in this country during the past 10 years have been practically settled and 
adjusted and wiped off the books? 

Mr. Frayne. A number of tlnun; yes. There are still a number remaining, 
of course; hut not ns many as formerly. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Is It not true that the tendency toward the amalga¬ 
mation of allied organizations has been going on for several years, and that a 
number of anndgainations have taken place? 

Mr. Frayne. 'that Is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that procedure Is being followed and going on 
now very successfully? 

Mr. Frayne. Very successfully. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. And that plans are being outllnefl for the bringing 
together of a number of trades that are now closely allied, such, for Instance, as 
the men engaged In the garment trades? 

Mr. Frayne. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. There Is a tendency toward all the various organi¬ 
zations In the garment trades being amalgamated Into one council? 

Mr. Frayne. A iiiovemeht has lieen on foot for some time and several con¬ 
ference have l^n held for that purpose, and while they have not finally agreed 
they have made cxinsiderable progress to that end. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. One of the largest and most bitter contests of the 
Industrial world we have had has been one of the contests Itetween the wishI- 
worklng trades In this country, that lasted for a great many years, and that 
has been adjusted, and those trades have been amalgamated Into the brother¬ 
hood of carpenters. 

Mr. Pbayne. That Is true; the carpenters’ trade, so far as the carpenter wood¬ 
work Is concerned, has bom practically settled. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. And very largely, then, isn't this great noise about 
jurl.sdlctional contest ratlier a myth, making a mountain out of a molehill? 

Mr. Fkayne. I would say this in answer to that question. Unit if the employers 
will permit the American Peileratlon of I.abor and the building trades ilepart- 
ment to settle these dlsimtes tliey will be settled much (pilcker and with a larger 
degree of satisfaction than they can be Ihrongh any other method. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. The impression seems to prevail- 

Mr. Fbayne (interrupting). I’ardon me until I llnlsli. If I may. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. 

Sir. Fbayne. The fact that employers do not ri'cognlze tho.se di-cisloiis, hut 
rather encourage the opposite. Is resiionsible for a great deal of trouble that 
we hear. Many of them would never lie heard of If tlie enqiloyers would simply 
say, “ W’e engageil you to work at this line of work, contlnlng yourself to that 
line of work; we don't want any Jurisdictional disputes; we will take ns our 
authority for this the laws and rules of the American Federation of Ijibor," 
they would not—half of these (piestlons would nevi-r come up, would never he 
heard of. The reason men still raise the question is hi'ciuLse they are enconriiged 
by employers who have selllsh motives and want to control this work. They 
are all selfish in that restx'ct, aud hence the great troiihle encouraged by Juris¬ 
dictional disputes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You were asked a question by Mr. Thompson as to 
whether It would he fair to have the American Fi'deriition of Labor render juris¬ 
dictional decisions without the a|i|iroviil of the—at least agreement with the 
employers, whelher It wouhl he fair er not. Is It your Impre-sslon that the em¬ 
ployers—the large eniphqers in the hiilhling trades in this eountry and the 
large employers generally, who deal with labor in their organized eapacity— 
would be only too agreeable to the American Federiition of Labor being the 
party to decide all qui'sllons of Jiiri.sdicthinal disputes? 

Mr. Fiuyne. I am quite sure that that naturally wouhl follow. 'While there 
are some now, and many who accept that authority now, there are some who 
don’t; but If It was general- 

Commissioner O'Connell (interrupting). And the some whom you refer to, 
are they not purely eontlneil to local situations? 

Mr. Fbw.ne. Yes, sir; they are; their ojierations are purely local. They are 
usually local eontrai’tors w ho are the ones to evade. 

Commissioner O'Conneli,. And Is It not lids situation that causes largely the 
jurisdictional disputes; that where there are organizations of employers such 
us the building trade.s counell in this city, rendering dwisloiis In opiioslton to the 
general decisions that have been rendered by the movement of this eountry 
covering local jurisdictions, that causes internal dlsturbiinees within the Inter¬ 
national and the movement its<-lf? 

Mr. Fbayne. That Is a fact, and I so stated, lieeause la the reversing of a 
decision of the American Federation of Liilior upon a particular line of work 
the contractor, if he happens to go outside of New York, while observing one 
line of rcgiilutlons in New York goes to Cliieiigo and finds that he Is con¬ 
fronted with a dispute In the trades lieeause the decisions rendered In New 
York are not the decisions In Chicago, Chicago observing the law and decisions 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Commissioner O'Connell. One of the gentlemen who appearetl before us from 
the standpoint of the employers, speaking of the amalgniniitlon of kindred trades 
and the rea.son that there was not greater progress made In that direction, sold 
If was because the labor leaders could not be got rid of, that even If tlieir posi¬ 
tion happened to become vacant because of amalgamation they still would 
have to take care of them, they, the employer. Have you known of such cases, 
or do you believe that the labor leaders have not gone into other walks of life 
or gone back into their trades? 

Mr. Fbayne. It has been ray experience that the labor leaders have done 
the foremost work to promote amalgamation If they saw It was going to be 
passed for those whom they represented, and 1 have sees In several Instances 
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where If the question as to what might become of them was raised they In¬ 
variably eliminated themselves there and then, so that the question of the 
leaders being taken care of does not appear as one of the serious obstacles to 
bringing about peace and harmony In the trades. They are not so much—while 
they ore Interested In their Job, they are not Interested to the extent that they 
are going to sacrlflce the Interests of those that they are representing. 

Commissioner O’CoNNELr.. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? Thank you, Mr. Frayne. That will 
be all. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is the end of the building trades subject. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will now stand adjourned until Monday 
morning at 10 o'clock to meet in this same room. 

(Thereupon, at 4.10 p. m., the commission adjourned to meet on Monday, 
June 1, 1014, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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JUDGE EXHIBIT NO. I. 

Constitution of the Pi.a8terkps’ Heli'kkh Pkotectivk Association ok Gukatkb 
New Youk am) Vktniiy. 

[Fri'd Scarlino, printer. 1!18 Lnsl One lui'Mlreil iitul hliteenlli Slreet, New York.] 
(’ONSTITUTION. 

Abticee I. 

This orKanIzation simll l )0 known ns the Plasterers’ Helpers ProtcHTive Asso¬ 
ciation of (Jreater New York and Vicinliy. 

Ariicie II. 

The jurisilictlon of this onion shall Im‘ that of (ireater New York aial vlclnlly. 

Ainu'i K HI. 

Sm'tion 1. Tlie oflh'ors of this society .shall mnsist of n president; vice pre.sl- 
(lent: recording stswetary; treasnror ser;.aMinl at aniiH; two or inon* husinesw 
JiKeiU.s, one of whom must he al»le to speak Italian; an exis*\itlv«* committee of 
six meinhers, two memiMWs of which must he nhle to speak Italian; and three 
trustee • 

Tiie o^vs•utive commilhs* and tnislci-s to he appoinlcMl hy tlie president. 

Sk(. 2. \ meinher iiuisi he in ;zo«m 1 staialin;; in the organization at least three 
inontlis before hecoiiiin^ eilaiiile to hold any olliie. and all candidates for oHice 
must he directlv employed as pla^'lerers’ lieljiers. 

Ain'iriK IV. 

The rnombors of lids union shall < oiLslst of plasterers’ lielper.s. Kvery appll- 
oanl for membership shall he \<»u<-hed for by two meml»ers in pmhI stundlm; who 
shall be hehl responsilde for bini. Ids name to be presently! In writing to the 
executive committw. tojretlier willi the names of ids vouchers and $r> as part of 
Ids initiation fee. sai<l amount to la* refundetl to the applicant should he be 
rejected. 

Article V. 

The initiation fw shall 1 k‘ not less than $25. same to be paid within three 
months, or all immey paid In to he forhdteil to the organization unless the de¬ 
linquent be excused by the executive comiidtlee. 

Article VI. 

The monthly due shall bo 4(i cents, payable In advance and from date of first 
permit. 

A cliarge of 10 cents shall i)e mmle for each due.s book. 

Article VII. 

Any candidate who shall fall to present himself for Initiation within four 
wwks from the time of Id.s election to membership by the union shall have his 
initiation fee forfeited, unless he can give good and satisfactory reasons for his 
delay. 
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Article VIII. 

When a cnndlilate has been elected to membership he shall be conducted to 
the president’s stand and the president shall administer to him the obligations. 

Abticle IX. 

A member of the organization In good tlnanclal standing, apparently .lO years 
of age, and Incapacitated from woi-k through sickness or Injuries of any kind, 
may, upon application for same, become a suiierannuated member of this organ¬ 
ization. This privilege does not debar him or his beneficiary from a death 
benefit, providing that dues, fines, and assessments are paid within the pre¬ 
scribed time. 

Article X. 

A member being three months In arrimrs shall not he entitled to any benefits, 
and after six months In arrears shall cease to he a member. 

Abticle XI. 

All per.sons becondng members of this society shall assent to the following 

pledge: “ I,-, do hereby promise and pledge my word and honor as 

a’man. In the presence of the moinhers hero asscmbUHl, that I will falthfnlly 
abide by the laws and regulations of this society as long us I may continue a 
member and remain within the jurisdlclloii of the same." 

Article XII. 

Eight hours shall con.stitule a day’s work, and all time worked beyond eight 
hours shall be considered double time and paid as such; work done on Sun¬ 
days and the following holidays. New Year's Day, Lincoln's birthday, Washing¬ 
ton's Birthday, IXH'oration Day, .luly the Fourth, election day, and Christmas 
Day, shall be considered overtime. Under no circumstances shall any work be 
done on Labor Day. 

When any of the aforesaid holidays fall on Sunday, the following day will be 
observed as a holiday. 

Article XIII. 

Members of this organization shall he paid up to date; no back time, no sub¬ 
bing, or part payment to he allowed. 

Section 1. All einployt'es shall receive their wages once a week. Every em¬ 
ployer shall have a permanent pay day. All wages must be paid during working 
iiottrs and In legal tender. 

Sec. 2 . On being discharged or laid oft, members shall receive 15 minutes’ 
Motice, In order to gather up and clean their tools. 

•Article XIV. 

If It can be prov'sl by any member or members of this organization that an¬ 
other member of the same has imparted any information (to anyone not a mem¬ 
ber of this union) regarding the business transacted at Us meetings, he may be 
fined or expelleil. 

Members who have been susiiendtsl or expelled for the violation of the consti¬ 
tution or the by-laws thereby shall have no claim whatsoever upon the organiza¬ 
tion. 

Article XV. 

Should any member of this organization be dlschargeil by a tyrannical em¬ 
ployer or his representative because of sustaining the rules In this union. It 
shall be the duty of the business agent to Immediately report the same to the 
arbitration board through the J. P. S. for their action upon the same. 

Abticir XVI. 

Any member who gives his hook or card to a nonunion man. In order to enable 
him to procurt employment, shall be expelled from this union. 
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Abticij: XVII. 

No member of this uulon shall be allowcil to Injure the Interests of his fellow 
workmen, either illrectly or Indirectly. The leader of each and every gang of 
laborers shall be just and rea.souable with his fellow workmen, lie shall take 
no mean advantage of them. If it can he proved by the men with whom ho has 
been working that he has been guilty of any act whereby the Interests of his 
fellow workmen are In danger, he may be tlneel or exitclled, or both. 

Aeticlb XVllI. 

Any contractor or his representative who employs a member or members of 
this organization. Instructing him or them to come prepared for work, and after¬ 
wards dlsuitpoints either part^, .said contractor or contractors shall be rcHiuired 
to pay said person or persons their wages for the time Ihat they have been 
waiting to render services. Nothing less than oue-iiuarter daj's pay will be de¬ 
manded or received In the.so cases. 

Autici.e XIX. 

No member of this union shall acceiit cm|)loyment on a job where a dllllcnlty 
has arlseu Involving this union until all trouhle has Ixvn adjusted. Members 
not complying with this artitcle may be lined or exiielled. 

Akticle XX. 

All charges for violatlous of the constitution or by-laws shall be made In 
writing. They shall then be referred to the e.\wuti\e committee who shall con¬ 
sist of SIX memhers. The Imdiiigs iii the ease are to be referred to the body for 
upiirocal or disapiiroval. 

AancLE XXI. 

All lines shall be paid within IK) days afier being Imposed, otherwise no dues 
will be receivcsl. Lhies will not be accepted until all lines are paid. 

Autici.e XXll. 

Twenty-live ineuibers eoiistituto a ipiorum for transacting the business of tills 
union, also for a speeial mc'etiiig. 

Akticle XXllI. 

The senior employee, foreman laborer, or shop steward shall on each and 
every building demand an examination oC the cards or permits. Those falling 
to comply with this article may he reprlniaiiihsl. 

Every member must liuve his curd on the job for instieetlon. 

Autici.e XXIV. 

Each and every member of this union Is requested to cooperate with the 
delegate, wherever the Interi-sts of this union and Its memhers are concerned. 

Akticle XXV. 

An officer who absents himself from tlircic consecutive meetings shall cease 
to be an officer during the period for which he was previously elected, except 
through disability or sickness, or a good cau.se Is shown. 

Akticle XX.VI. 

All elections shall be made by ballot. 

Akticle XXVII. 

Members of this union may by a majority vote of all those present prescribe 
such rules and regulations as they deem fit provldeil that they are not In 
collet with the terms of this constitution and by-laws. 
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Auncuc XXVIII. 

This constitution and by-laws iiiny be amended by a majority vote o( mem¬ 
bers present at a special meeting calbsl on a two weeks’ notice for that pur¬ 
pose and not otlierwlse. 

Autri.e XXIX. 

Tlie capital and other property of tills union shall not lie applied for the 
welfare of the members. As long as tlie union consists of seven or ^nore mem¬ 
bers in good standing, It shall never be dissolvisl, nor shall the funds be divided 
or loaned, utdess by a unanimous \ote of members iiresent at a special meeting 
and not otherwise. 

Ahtici-w XXX. 

Section 1. A mcmlier not more than tbi-ee months in arrears for dues and 
flne.s, having jaiUI tlu‘ regular initiation fee and in good financial standing for 
six montb.s, shall be know n as a beneficial uiemla'r. On the death of said 
member there shall be appro|)rlaled thi> sum of .f.SO, and on the death of the 
wife of a beneficial member there shall lie a](i)roiirlated the .sum of $40 for 
funend ex|jen.ses. 

Sec. 2 . Tlie friends of the dwcusiHl shall furnish a transcript of the certifi¬ 
cate of death from the board of health to the stSTOtarj -treasurer before he 
shall pay any mortuary dues. When there are no relatives or friends, the 
president, trensnrer, and seeretary-trea.surer sliall take cure of tlie fiineriil. 

Sec. 3. No funend expenses sliall In- jiuid for dentils outside of the Uniteil 
States, unle.ss the funeral takes place in tlie I'uited States 

Sko. 4 . Under no elrcnnistaiiees will it la* permissible to grant the dentil 
benefit for a ineiiilaw over tliree numibs In arrears. 

Srx. 5. Dll tlie death of a luember an assessment of 10 cents will be levied ou 
all members of Ibis organization. 


.\iiTiri.K XXXI. 

All nominations shall be made ou the first nmeting prior to eleetion. Nomi¬ 
nations can only be made by members who are In good financial standing in 
tills union. 

All ballots shall be of tiniforin size, color, etc. 

Autici.k XX.XII. 

Section 1. The revenue derivisl from Initiation fees, dues, fines, and iissess- 
monts and all other legitimate sources shall be placed In a bank in the name 
of this organization. 

Sec. 2, No money can be voIin] otit of the treasury for any fuirixise unless by 
ti proposition offered In writing two we<*lts prior to being acted upon. 

Akticie XXXIII. 

There sliall he no voting by proxy; Unit K, voting on another member’s book. 
A fine of $5 will be Imposed upon any member if detected. 

abticle XXXIV. 

Section 1. Eadi candidate shall have the right to select a watcher In his in¬ 
terests, who shall be a meinher of this organization, hut not at Its expense. 

Sec. 2. In case a tie vote appears a new ballot .shall be ordered. 

BY-LAWS. 


Article I. 

DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The president sliall preside at nil meetings of the society and preserve order; 
he shall have the casting vote In ease of a tie; he shall decide all points of 
order subject tij an appeal to tlie body: he shall take no part in debate while In 
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tlie chair; he shall sign all orders for the payment of money; he .shall appoint 
all committees and act ex ofiiclo as a full member on all oominittees, and when¬ 
ever the interest of the society calls for a SfHXJlal meeting he shall have power 
to call and advertise such meeting; he shall also have iM>\ver to assign any dele¬ 
gate to special duty at any time, and for his servi(vs he shall receive the sum 
of $2 for each meeting, and shall be elected for one year. 

Articlk IL 

nVTIK.S OF THK M(’K rilKHlDENT. 

The duties of the vice president are, in the nhsenoe of llie president, to assume 
and transact all such business as comes within the provlnrc of the presidential 
office, and for his services he shall receive the sum of $2 for each meeting, and 
shall be electcnl for one year. 

AuTici.K iir. 

DUTIFS OF TKK SKt i:hTARV-TUF,ASrUEB. 

The secretary-1 rensurer shall charge jdl dues nsscssmenis, nnd Initiation fws 
to members’ accounts, nnd shall <Tedit members in d\ie l>ooks provided by tlie 
union for all inon(*.\s rt‘e«‘ive(l from said members; l»e sliail balance each nc- 
c(mnt quarterly and report to the organizatlojj the statuling of each meinber; 
lie shall jiay nil hills when authorized by the ImmIv nnd countersigned by tin* 
president and recctrdlng secretary; he slinll keej> a correct reconl of accounts 
iiefween this (organization and all concerns with ^\holn It does business, and shall 
make a quarterly tinancial r<‘i»ort of all receipts and dlslmrsenienls; he shall llle 
n record of all jobs In opiTalion ri'ported ]i> tin* business agi*nts. ami shall fur¬ 
nish nicnilx'rs <m re<iucst with information as to the location of the same. Ills 
olliee liours sliall he from P a m. t> tj p in. fi;r the five days in the week 
and from P a. m. to 2 p. in. on Saturdays, lie sliali deposit In a Inisiness bank ii 
sum not to ex«*ced .$l.tH>0 for current expenses witli u ciieck sy.stem, and shall 
depoM*- all other moneys in a hank or iuinks (h'signated by the union; he slmil 
recei\" hn* the faitldul performance of liis ihity tlie sum of $2.') per wevk, and 
lie hliali be bonded with a surety couipan\ for .'fP.ODO. 

Autici.e IV. 

DUTIES OF TIIK ]:Ef'(UU)T\n RECnETARY. 

The recording secretary sludi keep a riH-ord of eacli meeting, nnd read the 
same at the next nn*etlng: lie shall file nil i»ai)ers. resolutions, and uinendnients; 
he sliall n'cord and report all tim's indicted to the secretary treasurer, record 
the receipts of Die meeting and furnish tin* presiding ollic(‘r with a list of unlin- 
isIhmI h\islness, and for his services shall receive the sum of $2 for eaeli meeting, 
and sliall be elected for the term of one year. 

Autici b V. 

DUTIES OF SERGEANT AT ARMS, 

The sergeant at arms shall lie punctual in attendance, obey all orders issued 
to him by the presiding officer nnd strictly enforce the same, nnd for his serv¬ 
ices shall receive the sum of $2 for each meeting, and shall Ik* elected for a term 
of one year. 

Articek VI. 

DUTIES OF THE BUSINESS AJJENTS. 

The business agents shall visit all jobs under the jurisdiction of this organi¬ 
zation as often as fiosslble. Tliey shall st'c that nil laws, rules, and rogu]uDoii.s 
are lived up to, examine all books and permits, and for their services shall 
receive the sum of $25 per week, and be elected for one year. 
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Article VII. 

DUTIES OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Section 1. The executive conimlltee shall examine niiil Investigate all viola¬ 
tions of the mil's of this union whi'ii iiroiiei-ly hroiight before them, all com- 
Iilalnts to be made lii writing and iiuist he specilio; examine all candidates for 
memhershlii; also notif.v the secretary-treasurer regarding fines, etc., when 
ImposiHl and conditions of same, and for their services they shall receive $2 
for each meeting. 

Sec. 2. Any member or members who may bo found guilty of violating any 
of the rules of this organization. If said member or members feel aggrieved 
at the verdict of the committee, shall have the right to aiipeal to the society, 
and said appeal to be sulunitted in writing. 

Sec. 3. It simll take a two-thirds vote of all immibers present to .set aside or 
alter the decision of the executive committee. 

Ainici.E Vni. 

Any ofllcer or Imslnoss agent who nlisents himself from three consecutive 
meetings shall bo sus)iended and anollier apiioinled by tlio chairman In his 
place unless excused througli sickness. 

.Xu'iiriE IX. 

Any ofllcer or huslne.ss agent doing exira work for tills organization can not 
be compensated for same iinles,s llie lilll Is submitted to tlie body anil approved 
by the same. 

.\iitici e X. 

Section t. It la the duty of every memla'r to strictly follow the rules of 
order—never to intentionally interrupt anotlier menilier who is speaking. 
Should any member use ungentlemanly language during mwting hours he shall 
he called to order, and if said member does not comply he must withdraw from 
tlie riHim for lliat evi'tiing by order of llie president. 

Sec. 2. Sliotild any niemlier continue to disturb tlie meeting after being 
called to order or refuse to withdraw from tlie room uhen ordered to do .so 
he sliall lie debarred from llie meeting room for a term of tlireo months for 
the first offense and for a term of one year after tiu' se<-ond. 

Sec. 3. Sliould any menilier lea\e ids seat and assault a lirollier member 
during meeting hours It slinll he the lm|ierative duly of tlie presiding ofllcer 
to order the expulsion of said menilier from tlie room, and he shall be deharreil 
from entering the mwling for a period of one year and be subject to a fine such 
as tlio union may decree. 

UI’LKS OF OltUEll. 

UuiJS 1. No motion slinll lie subject to debate until It has been seconded and 
slated from the chair. It shall be reduced to writing at the request of two 
inemlmrs In giaid standing. 

UiiiJi 2. Before putting the question the iiresidlng ofllcer shall ask, “ Is the 
siK'lety ready for the question?” If no member rl.ses to speak, he shall then 
put the question, and after he has put the question no member shall be allowed 
to .speak iilKin it. 

Bim.e 3. Any member having made a motion may withdraw It with leave of 
his second before It Is stated from the chair, but not afterward without the 
consent of the meeting, 

RutJC 4. A niolion to amend an amendment shall be in order, but to amend 
an amendnient to an amendment shall not be entertaineil. 

Rule 5. When a member is called to order he shall take his seat until the 
point Is determined. 

Ruj.e 6. If two or more rise to speak at the same time, the presiding officer 
shall decide who has a right to the floor. 

Ruii 7. Mntiom to have iirepcdence .—When a question is before the house 
the only motions In order shall be, first, to adjourn; second, to lay on the tabe; 
third, the previous question; fourth, to postpone definitely or Indefinitely; fifth, 
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to refer; sixth, to uinend; wlilch several motions shall have prece<lence In the 
order In which they are named: 

PRIVII.ICaED QUESTIONS. 

(j.) To adjourn; (2) to lay on the table; (3) the previous question; (4) to 
rend a document or paper pendlug ijiiestions; (.')) lo reconsider. The preml- 
In;; sliall be considered privUe;ied questions and not debatable. 

Uiu.K 8. When a motion has been made and deeld(“d tqion it shall he In order 
for any meinlier votins In the majority at (he same or next meetliq; (o move for 
a n-eonslderatlon (hereof. 

ItULE 9. A motion to adjourn shall always he In order exce|)t (11 when a 
member is siieaklnq; (2) when a vole Is beint: laken on a quesdon; (3) when 
It was the last preceding motion. 

Itin.K 10. 'J'hc yeas and najs tqion any sneslion may be calltsl f<ir by two 
members, and tipon the assent of two-thirds present shall be taken. They may 
be called for at any time before tlie decision of the vote has bis'n announced 
by (ho presiding otlicer. 

Itfi.K 11. When a majority Is followed by a minority report after belnq read 
it shall be on the (able untd the other is iiresented, after which neither may 
on motion be considered. 

Iti'i.K 12. All questions not dt'cideil here shall be governed by Cushlnq's 
Manual. 

Om.IGATION FOR OFFtCF.RS OF IO( At. ASSOCIATION. 

I.-, solemnly pledge my word of honor as a man (hat I will 

perform all the duties iiertainin^' to the ollice to which I have been elected, ns 
provided for In the constitution, and that I will turn over to my successor, 
when duly qnalllied, all documents and proiierty in my cliarKC. 

OKIll.U OF m .StNF.SS. 

Itoll call of olllcer.s; reaillnK minnies of last meelln;;; readint: of communica¬ 
tions, reiairts of committees; reports of business aqents; iintlnlshed buHlnesH; 
new business; propositions for the sood and welfare of the union; adjournment. 


KxHiinT 1. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTTTfTION AM) I1Y-[.\W3 OK THE fl.ARTERERS’ HKI.VEHS 
rROTECTIVK ASSOCIATION OF OREATER NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 

Amendment to article 1, section 1, pace 3: 

“This oritanlzation shall he known as the' Tlasterers’ Tlelpers Protective 
Association of Greater New York and Vicinlly. 

“Sec. 2. Mectlnss will be held on the second and fourth Mondays of each 
and every month (holidays exci-pteil) from 8 p. m, to U p. in. After the latter 
hour no business shall be transactisl.’’ 

Amendment to Article Til, section 1, piiffe 3: 

“The ofllcers of this society shall consist of a president; vice president; re- 
cordinK secretary; secretary-treasurer; sergeant at arms; two or more business 
agents, one of whom shall be able to read and write the Italian language and 
also able to read and write the English language; an executive committee of 
Bve members, two of whom shall be able to read and write the Italian language; 
and three trustees, all of whom shall be electeil iinniiully.” 

Article III, section 2, page 4: 

“All incmber.s must be In good financial standing In this organization at least 
six months, be citizens of the Vniteil States, able to read and write the English 
language, and he employed as plasterers’ helpers for at least six months prior to 
nomination, before becoming eligible to hold office of any kind In this union. 
This latter clau.se does not apply to the offices of business agents or secretary- 
treasurer.” 

Article III, section 3, page 4: 

“All candidates for office shall produce to the chairman anil recording secre¬ 
tary at time of nomination citizenship papers. Anybody falling to comply with 
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the different sections of this article shall not be allowed to hold office of anv 
Kind In this union.” ^ 

Amendment to Article IV, section 1, page 4: 

"After the word ‘ rejected,' on the last line, add ‘Anybody joining this or-'an- 
izatlon under an assumed name or procuring either a due book or a receipt for 
money from anybody only the legal and authorlzerl officers of this union shall 
not be recognized or entitled to any benefit from this organization.’ ” 

Article IV, section 2, page 4: 

<)r may hereafter belong to a dual or hostile or¬ 
ganization shall, uiam proof of same, be expelled from thi.s union.” 

Idot out Article V, page 4, and substitute the following: 

"The Initiation fee shall be not less than .$25, payable as follows: $5 first 
installment and .$.) every month thereafter until full amount Is paid. If not 
paid within six months all nione.vs shall be forfeited to this union.” 

Blot out Article VI, page 4, and sub-stltute the following: 

I’he wages for all members of this organization (except those who are sn- 
pernnnuated) shall la. not less than .$,3.2.5 iku- day. The nionthrdues shall be 
not les.s than 40 cents, payal)lo at all regular im'cting.s of this union, or to secre- 
tary treasurer from 9 a. rii. to 5 p. m. <lally. 

Blot out Article VII, on i)ages 4 ami ,5, and substitute the following: 

■r ‘■■'"’‘'hhite for membership who shall fall to report to this union within 

four weeks trom the date of iiaylng his first installment of Initiation fee, shall 
jorft'It nil money pjild to thi.s orgniil^^ation.” 

Amendment to Article IX, page 5: 

“After the word ‘time,’ on the last line, add ‘Brotection car.ls mav be issued 
upon application for same on the payment of $.3 annually in advance'to all who 
do not wish or who are unable lo pay the regular initiation fee, and who have 
no pwtnke of the death benefit fund as provided for in sections 1 , 2 3 

and 4, Article AAA, page n. 

Blot out Artiele X, page 5, ami substitute tlie following: 

“ .SEcniiN 1 A memlier four monilis in arrears sliall lie fined the sum of 25 
cents, a memlier five moiitlis In arrears sball be lined ,50 cents, and a momiier 
SIX niontlm in arrears sliiill lie lined ,$ 1 . .\ll suiil line or fines shali be paid before 
Juiy are re<‘(‘lvcd ])y this mih)n. 

Sec. 2. Anybody owitig dne'< f<n- seven or more nionths siiall Ik' treated as 
an ex-member of tills organization. 

1111 '.h"''' '"'7 reinstated upon payment of half the regular in- 

llU itbm fee, pa.v.nl) e as follows: One-fifili al the lime of reinstatement and onc- 
tiftl etip- moiitli liert'afler until full amount Is paid, if full niiioimt is not 
IMbl at the ex|)lratlou of six iiioiitlis all moiiey.s to he forfeited to this union. 

k EC. 4. Lx-inembers .shall not he entitled to any death lienefit from this 
arnreme^^^^^^ 'l“te of final payment for rein- 

Blot out Article XII, fiage 0, and substitiile the following’ 

1 to ,1 p. m.. lo iiiliu tes allowed for preparing material before 8 a. m., and on 
patdit matorml l.i mlnute.s before 1 p. m., an equal amount of time to he allowed 
before ceasing work at ]2 noon and 5 p 111 . 

"All other time to he considered double time and paid as such. Work done on 
Sumhiys and a 1 holiday to he considered double time and paid as such 
liolldny**^ ** holiday falls on Sunday the following day shall he observed as a 

“AHTrcr.E XII. 

“ Sec. 2. All scaffolds whereon plasterers work, If not constructed by plasterers. 
Bald scaffolds shall ho built by members of this union. ^ 

'Vherever stoves used for heating purposes wherever plastering Is 
this unioT' * "^***^^ attending to same shall be performed by members of 

“ 4. All refuse from latli, plaster, and mortar shall be gather«I and re- 

unlor[^ ^rom Interior of buildings and ail other structures by members of this 

i.m T*?'’ of all material for plastering purposes, signaling for the 

*'* ''*’ same, shall l)e by members of this union. 

os.ii’ 1 '’' pumps are used where plastering is being done same 

shall be operated by members of this union. 
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“Ssc. 7. Whenever sand ts screened on the premises or in the Immediate 
vicinity for plastering purposes, it shall be done by members of tills union.” 

Blot out Article XX, pages 8 and 9, and substitute the following: 

■‘All complaints for violation of the constitution or by-laws shall be made in 
writing, read by the recording secretary, and then referred to the executive 
committee, consisting of five members. The findings In all ea.ses to be referred 
to the body for approval or disapproval. It shall take a two-thirds vote of all 
members present to set aside or alter the decision of the executive comndttee. 

‘‘All fines (If any) Imposed by the executive committee slmll be paid before 
any dues are recelv^ by this union.” 

Blot out Article XXI, page 9. 

Blot out Article XXVI, page 10. 

Blot out section .'1, Article XXX, 

Blot out the word “ not ” on the second line. Article XXIX. 

Amend Article XXXI, pages 11 and 12: 

“.Ml nominations shall be made on (he first meeting prior to election, and all 
elections .shall be by olllelal ballot or ballots, game to be uniform in color, sb.e, 
etc., and shall bear the union label. 

“ Sac. 2. All candidates nnist be in good financial standing on nomination 
night to have names recorded ofiiclally by this union, and must pay as follows 
(to help defray election expenses) : For the ofiic(>s of business agent or secretary- 
treasurer, ,$1 each; all other oflices .^iil cents each; said amounts to be paid on 
nomination night. Any candidate refusing or failing to do so .shall not have his 
name on the olllelal ballot. 

“ Sac. 3. All outgoing officers to continue In office until newly elected officers 
are installed at next regular meeting after election. 

“KEe.4. The president shall ajiiioint a board of Inspectors consisting of 
seven meml»er.s, all of whom must be in good financial standing in tills union, 
whoso duties shall be to attend to ballots, due booU.s, ballot box, etc. 

“Sec..'). Any member owing four months ilui'S shall not be allowed to vote. 
No dues will he ris-elved on elect Ion da.v. 

“ Sec. 6. In case a tie vote appears, a new ballot will be ordered and election 
held two weeks hence." 

Blot out sections 1 and ‘2, .\rticle XXXIV, page 12. 

Aineml Article 111, by-laws: 

Substi.'ute “$r)tM»" for “.‘Sl.lldo” on the twenly-tbinl line. 

Amend Article X, section 2, page 17, as follows: 

“Sliould any member continue to disturb the meeting after l)elng called to 
order, or refuse to withdraw from the room when ordered to do so, he shall be 
fined the sum of $1 for the first offeiisi', $2 for the second offen.se, and for 
the third offen.se, said amount or amounts to be paid before any dues are 
received by this union,” 

All other articles to remain In force. 

Dated April 13, 191-1. 


JUBQE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Plastebebs’ Helpebs Pkotective Association of Greatek New Tobk and 

VlCIMXY. 

New York, February 28, ISH. 


Financial standing Nov. 29, 1913 (total)-.$1,953.88 


Nov. 29, 1913, to Feb. 28, 1914: 

Dues_ 2,034. 20 

Initiation and permits- 390.00 


Dues and permits and Initiation- 2. 124. 20 

Expense for three months, Nov. 29, 1913, to Feb. 28, 1914- ), 71.5. .57 


Income over expense, a gain, ditto- 708.63 


Secretary-treasurer amount bandied ft)r three months, to Fel>. 28, 

1914 —balance of cash on hand previous auditing- 1-53.88 

For three months (ditto) dues- 2,034.20 

For three months (ditto) permits- 300.00 


The amount (total) handled by secretary-treasurer- 2,578.08 
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From that amount all expenses for three months_$ 1 , 715 . 57 


862. 51 

Deposited In bank Jan. 7, 1014_ 500.00 


I^eavlng a balance of ca.sb on hand_ 362 .51 

Mone.v In bank at last auditing, Nov. 29, 1913; 

(ihanibers Street Hank_ 1,800.00 

Interest for one quarter ___ 17 . (iq 

Deposited In bank .Ian. 7, 1914_ 500. 00 


In bank- 2,317.00 

Balance of cash on band (ditto)_ 362.51 


Financial .standing in bank on hand, total_ 2, 670. 51 

Financial standing, total, .$2,679.51. 


Pat. It. Kilcourse, 
Peter McCormack, 
Huoh Clarke, 

Auditing Committee. 


(Name audttlna ronimilter. CTnsa Irttora and number, -. Street and number box or 

R. F. 1). number, it)4 East Fifty-fourth Street, New York; bOi,l oRli-e, city; Slate or 
county. Now York.] 

PLASTKRKUS’ HELPERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF CHEATER NEW YORK AND 

VICINITY. 


The flnnnclal .stiiniling Aug. ,30, 1913, on band anil In bank_.$1,533.33 


Secretary-treasurer’s books from .\ug. 30, 1913; 

To Nov. 29, 1913, for dues_ 1 , q-w. 30 

For permits and initiation fees_ 850.00 


2, 278. 30 

Kxpense for three months’, Aug. ;!0, 1913, to Nov. 20, 1913_ 1 , 857. 75 


Making a gain on income ovi-r (>\penses_ 420. 55 

The secretary-treasurer receiveil from all sources for the three 
months ending .Nov. 29, 1913; 

For dues_ 1 , 122 . ,30 

Permits- ’8-56.09 

Balaiicc of cash from la.st auditing on hanil_ 33 . 33 


The total amount hanilled by treasurer for three months_ 2, 311. 63 

Kxpense for three months, Aug. 30, 1913, to Nov. ‘29, 1913_ 1, 857. 75 


453 88 

Deposited Sept. 24, 191,3, in hank_$200. 00 

Ih'poslted Nov. 26. 191,3, In hank_ 100.00 

- 300.00 


T.eavlng a Imlance of cash on hand_ 153 , 88 

Money In bank_ 1 , 800.00 


Financial standing in bank on hand_ 1, 953 .88 


Financial standing In bank on hand, $1,953.88. 

Patrick Kilcoijbsk. 
Peter McCormack. 

January 14, 1914. 


























BUILDIUG TRADES OF NEW YORK CUT. • im 

PLASTKBEBS’ LABORHRS BeNCTOLENT AND BROTECTIVK ASSOCIATION. 
[Anditlng committee. Headquarters, 200 East One hundredth Street.] 

New Yuuk, Aul/ust 30, 1913. 


?.Icy 27, Hush Clarke, to secretary-treasurer, dues- $21-1.35 

June 9, Hugh Clarke, to seeretar.v-treasurer, dues- 199. 50 

June 23, Hugh Clarke, to .secretary-treasurer, dues- 1,57.45 

Heeretary-treasorer, hooks, dues, and assessments- 9(57,60 

Initiation and permit hooks_ 9.50.00 

2, 194. 80 

Expense for three month.s eiuling Aug. 30- 1,94(5.47 

Income over expense, three months ending Aug. 30- 548. 3:5 

Amount of money from all sources iH‘Ct4\ed by Ihe secretary-treasurer 
from May 27, 1913, to Aug. 30, l!tl3: 

Eor dues, a.s.sessments, ami permits- - 2,494.80 

May 27, I’eter JlcCormlck, for members in goo<l standltig- 18.5.00 

Hugh Clarke, .luly 12, for members in good standing- 81 HI. 00 

Amount hatulled by secretary-treasurer for three months- 3, 479. 80 

Expense for the three months ending Aug. 30- 1,940.47 

1, .533. 3.3 

DeiKisited in Chambers Street Bank-],.500. 00 

Leaving a balance of cash on hand- 33. 33 

Money in Chambers Street Bank—-1, 5(X). 00 

Balance of cash on hand- 53.33 

Financial .standing in bank on hand, total-L -533. 33 


Pat. K. Kilcoiirse. 
Hooh Clarke. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Nkw Youk City, June J, — 10 a. ta. 

Present: Clialnnan Wulsh; Couanls^louors O'Connell, Lennon, ami Gurretson. 
Chainrinn Watsu. Tlie oonnnl'^slon will please be in order, 

Mr. Tjiompson. Mr. Chairinun and laeinbeiN v)f the ('(nnmlsslnn, at the re- 
que'it of Or. lliehenls we iiave deeiileu to place the doctor ou the stand out 
of the u.sual order. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. C. R. RICHARDS. 

Mr. Thompson. If the clmlnnan plea.so, tin* program for public bcarin^;'< 
for the next tw<» da>s in<-ludes the subj<‘ct «tf the adjulnistrutton oC <-hlldd:ibor 
laws and vocatiomd training". 

l>r. Uichards. will you ^ive us jour name, your address, nml your o<‘cupatlon, 
please? 

I)r. IticHAuns. (\ F. Kiebards. <!iret-ter of ('oopt'r Fnion. Is that sufllclent f<»r 
the mtdress? 

Mr. Thompson. That will be suiri<'ieul. On condiiciini,' CNxqter Vnlon, <b> you 
run a school tlaaa'? Ami if so. what kiml? 

I>r, ItrcHAUD.s. W(‘ have 51 day .s -hool, or djty schools, and ovordn;r schools. 
The lurc:<*i‘ part of our work is the c\enin^' w<u'k. ^Ve luid thin last .\ear 3,400 
students, of whom between 2,r>Hd ami 2.diK) are in tlie evtuiin;: school and the 
reina nder aia‘ In the da\ s< h(»ols. Thcrt‘ is a day schr»ol of technical sidence 
and i \oinun's art sfliool ami a woman’s school of stem^i'raphy, and a day 
schtrol dhuled— th<‘ students ar(‘ divided hetwoiut thos<> st-hools. In the oven- 
in;: we hav(‘, as ] sa.\. hetwt*en 'J.r>00 and students this yt*ar, about 

o<iuallv (Uvidt^d iielwet'ii the l(‘chnlcnl classes on tin* one liuml and wliat are 
called the ait classes on the oiluT, the Ia(l<*r ludn;: chisses (»f druwin;C. moUllii;:, 
(Iesi;:nin;:. etc. 

Mr. Thomp.so.n. What do you include in tiiis so-called tniiuin;: <le]tartmenl? 

l)r. Richakds. On that sld<* tlie cour.ses rejin'sont live-year courses hi ine- 
chanicnl nnd civil on;:ineerin;:. eU*crrical (m;:ims‘rim:, and industrial chemlsiry. 
In that respe<‘t the (wenln;; courses at Cooi>er Fnion nr<‘ unique, In the fact that 
that particular kind of w'ork—l}n»se tlve-year cmirses, wlu're (ho .students meet 
ll\(* niM:hts a week, and to which (‘iitraiue is ;;uined by examination, are courses 
not ropresont<sl anyw'lion* else in tlie country. 

Mr. Thompson. l)ocl<»r, for how long have you been director of the Cooper 
FnUm? 

Dr. Uichards. Six years. 

Mr. Thompson. And ilurlng all that time have you conductc<I those schools 
you speak of? 

Dr, Uu’HARDS. Those schools, virtually ou the same plan I speak of, have 
been conducted for 54 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Before you wore director were you connected with CoojM'r 
V^nion? 

Dr. UicHAKDs. Not witli Coop»T Fnion: no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, have you made any study, or have you any opinion 
upon the effcxrt of the limitation of hours of children employed In industry under 
16 years of age —upon tlielr chance of employment? 

Dr. Uichards. I have come to a rather strong conviction about tliat from 
the working of the law in New York State—from iny observation of the work¬ 
ing of that law. That is the only case which I hav<‘ ha<l a cliance ^lirectly 
observe. It seems to me that in the ca.se of New York City, wliereve^^ law is 
rather drastic In Us limitations of liours of employment, that the result Is lo 
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cause employers to refuse employment to children between 14 and 10 years of 

uge in the factory trades. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the llniltnlion in New York State In that re^ani 

BOW? 

Dr. Richards. The limitation is eight hours and employment not earlier than 
8 o’clock in the morning nor Inter than 5 o’clock in the afternoon in industries 

Mr. Thompson. Well, generally speaking, what has been the effect of the 
refusal of an employer to employ chiltlren between those ages In this State’ 

Dr. Richabds. It has been to a considerable extent to turn children, In the 
first place, to turn children away from employment. Those children have not 
gone back to school, certainly apparently to a con.siderable fraction they have 
not gone back to school. They have eltlier been, because of the refusal on the 
part of the factory employers to take them In, they have either gone Into 
temporary jobs or they have played truant. 

In the case of the Investigation made by the Bureau of Labor of the State 
of New York In 11)08, the staff of workers, regular staff of the bureau that 
^Vcre gathering <l,ata for that investigation, which was an investigation Into 
Industrial education, reported tiiilformly that In their visit to establishments 
about the State, and they went everywhere throughout the State, that the em¬ 
ployers reported that these children between 1-1 and 10 years of age had been 
refused employment, and, u|)on Inquiry as to what had'become of them, they 
were very often told that they were not back In school and that they were iii 
many cases not employed at all. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. Have you made any particular .study, or have vou taken any 
collection of data In that regard in New York City yourself? 

Dr. llicH.vans. That is the chief and really only Imiwrtant direct source of 
Information that I have, was during the progress of that investigation, of which 
I wins in charge. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you of opinion that the same conditions prevail In this 
city to a great extent? That is to say, that these children who get certificates 
from 14 to 16 and who are refused work becau.se of limitation of hours ari- 
roaming about, neither going to school nor at work? 

Dr. Richabds. The data at that time referred to up-State as w’e call it the 
cities and towns more particularly up-State than It did to New York City,' and 
my Impressions were more strongly In reference to the up-State cities and not 
so much about New York City. 

Mr. Thompson. You have no opinion ns to that condition in this city in that 
regard? 

Dr. Richabds. I have not from direct knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. From your study of tlio.se question. Doctor, what would you 
recommend to lie done in that regard? And what, in your opinion, is the 
responsibility of the State? 

Dr. Hichaeds. It seems to me that when laws restricting child labor are put 
upon the statute book.s, that It involves resisinslbillty to take care of those 
children that are turned away from employment. It seems to me that those 
laws—child-labor laws—are one phase of the question; they are the negative 
side, the restricting side. It seems to me they bring responsibility to develop 
positive and constructive measures along with them. They are two phases of 
the one single question that is involved. It seems to me. 

Mr. Thompson. You do not believe that those laws should be repealed, do 
yon. Doctor? 

Dr. Richabds. No. sir ; I have no such idea. 

Mr. Thompson. What form of responslhillty, or rather what form does the 
responsibility of the State take in that regard? 

Dr. lliciiAKDs. It seems to me it is largely an educational one. 

Mr. Thompson. How would you develop that? 

Dr. Richabds. It seems to me the largest resource eilucatlonally Is to pro¬ 
vide opportunities for vocational education for those children between 14 and 
16 years of age. They will not go back to the regular schools, except under 
extreme exception In many cases. If they are to be benefited. It seems to me 
that the reliance must bo In the direction of vocational education. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Doctor, what is your definition of vocational education 
as appljjl to schools and as distinguished from trade schools and part-time 
contlnuanon schools? 

Dr. Bichabds. Well, I think a vocational education Is that field of education 
which specifically trains for vocational etflcleucy, as distinguished from general 
education,'•which gives all-around education. You asked me to distinguish 
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between vocatlunal education and trade. I should saj- that vocational education 
was the Inclusive term, which Included all training for vocation, whether high 
or low, but which always Is baaed upon a selected group ot students. By 
selected group of students I mean the students who have selected tlieir par¬ 
ticular vocations. They are then In a |K>sltlon to be dealt with by special 
means of Instruction. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, In your defliiUlon of vocational education, being In¬ 
clusive and Including trade schools, I take It it Includes trade schools? 

Dr. Richards. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a narrower and more restricted meaning sometimes 
applied to the term vocational education? 

Dr. Richards. The tonii viKulional scIkh)! lias of late years t)<*en applied to 
some extent to tliose schools taking pupils between 14 and 1C years ot age. U 
is ratlier an unfortunate use ot the term. In my Judgment, because it mixes up 
the narrower use with the broader term. 

Mr. Tiioiii'soN. Ill Ollier words, it has no reference to what Is to be done but 
simply to the ages? 

Dr. Rk'hakiis. Simply to the ages; preiTsely. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, In your vocabulary, the use ot vocational education 
and trade education would simply he iiiten hiingouhlo terms? 

Dr. Richards. The vocational islucatlon la'Ing the broad term, Including 
even the training of doctors and lawyers and onglmsTs. The broad Inclusive 
term. And trade schools, being one uieaiis of carrying out a phase of voca¬ 
tional education? 

Mr. TnoMi'soN. By the word trade In the matter of education, Doctor, what 
do you Include within that term? 

Dr. Uh'H vrds. I would more easily define a trade school, If you will allow me. 

Mr. Thompson. I would be pleased to have you do it 

Dr, RicnAKD.s. A trade school, under common usage, It seems to me, what 
might he calh'd aeoepteil image, Is a .scIuhiI taking sludenis not lielow 10 years 
of age, and giving a training which attempts to provide a substitute of ap- 
prentlee.shlp or for trading In piaetieal work; that Is, not alteinpting to 
l>ro\ide a suhstitute for the whole term of apprentice ship, hut lii part, iiorhaps, 
Klther in i>art or in whole. 

Mr. Thomdson. Y'ou said practical work. Of course, doctor’s work might he 
praeticai work. 

Mr. Richauds. Y"es. That is pretty loose. One has to look pretty carefully 
at dellnitions. 

Mr. Thompson. lAit me s(*e it this mot'ts with your approval; if you applied 
the word trade to mean what Is ordinarily understood in industry us craft, 
would that, or nearly, cover your meaningV 

Dr. Richards. It would come pretty nearly to It; yes, sir. It Is dillicult to 
define to-day In exact term.s, at least, 1 find It so, what might lie properly 
called a skilled trade, hut the word craft that you have used comes pretty 
close to It, certainly. 

The point ot definition, sir, that I would like to emphaslr.e about the trade 
schools Is the idea that It takes workers at an age of not less than 1C years 
of age, 

Mr. Thompson. I understand. 

Dr. Richaiuis. And attempts to provide a substitute for apprenticeship, ellUer 
In whole or In part. 

Mr. Thompson. Would that Include pupils who are In Industry as well as 
those who were not? 

Dr. Richards. I should say not. 

Mr. Thompson. Y’ou sliould say not? 

Dr. Richards. I should say In trade.s. In the generally accepted term. Is one 
that takes beginners and prepares them for entrance Into a trade. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion as to the establishment of what are 
known as imrt-time continuation schools, day and evening, for children and 
adults In Industries? 

Dr. Richards. Will you pardon me if I make a suggestion? 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, you may do that. 

Dr, Richards. In the line of your previous question you are leadln^-up to 
the proposition In regard to the question of schools that might meet the situa¬ 
tion In regard to the restrictions Imposed by the child-labor laws, and on the 
document tliat the commission was kind enough to send me tliey asked the 
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(liiestlon: “What kind of schools could meet this particular need?” May I 
he allowed to say a word In regard to that question? 

Mr. Thompson. Proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Richabds. The types of schools, It seems to me, that can best accom¬ 
plish proper systems In this'situation are the day schools, taking students or 
t)ni)ils from 14 to 16 years of age; that Is, from the time that they In this 
State now secure their working papers up to 16. Those schools, such schools 
at the present time, labor under a very confused number of titles, the voca¬ 
tional school that you have already referred to has already been applied to 
them, preparatory trade schools, and in the law of the State of New York 
they are called “ general industriul schools.” That type of school which en¬ 
deavors to give a training whicli will develop practical skill in trade processes, 
some practical skill in trade processes, hut more importantly acquaintance with 
trade proces.ses, and some development of industrial Intelligence, it seems to 
me, must he the main reliance for reaching this particular problem educa¬ 
tionally. I would be glad to go on Into that type of .school if you want. But 
not otherwise. 

Chairman Wat-sii. Tos; I wish you would, please. 

Dr. l!irHAKD,s. That typo of .school developed first In the State of New York, 
and at the present time there are quite a numher. I am not sure of the exact 
mimlier. Tliere are at lea.st S.h or 8d such schools. They were developed, first. 
In the city of Rochester, and they are represented to the largest extent in the 
up-Stato cities, Buffalo has at least live. Rochester ha.s now at least four, and 
they are scattered about the Slate, q’heso last four years in which those 
schools have been mainly developed have been industrially years of experi¬ 
mentation. They present quite a dllllcult problem, heenuse those schools must 
he extensive enough in their instruction to draw pupILs, to attract them, and 
to demonstrate that they arc of .some worth, while, on the other hand, they 
can not he carried to a point of extreme crystallization which would do injury 
to the boys and girls of that age. Tlii-y arc not pliysically or mentally in 
shape to ho given extremely specialized instruction, nor is it to he expected 
that they will acldevc any great degree of liand skill. 

It should not he the aim of sucli schools to develop workers who are trained 
workers for industries who will, hy virtue of that training, do away with train¬ 
ing practical work. The term preparatory trade school, in my judgment. Is a 
xery good term for such schools. Tlioir purpose is that tlie hoy or girl may 
find tlieir feet better in entrance into industries, with liefter equipment In 
knowledge, outlook, and in general sense of industrial quantities. 

Mr. 'ITroMesoN. Doclor, in tliat regard )iick out some iiiirticular trade or voca¬ 
tion tliat may suit your illustration and say how .vou would have a child 
prepared to enter tliat vdcation by a preparatory sciiool. 

Dr. Richakiis. The prominent type of those schools is the first school estab- 
lislied in Rocliester, called up there a factory school, because it was estab¬ 
lished In a factory building. That school, ns many of those other schools, hn.s 
ha.sed iiistruclion upon a group sclieme. It took in hoys to the general group 
of woodworking industries. For instance, now, tliose hoys went in that school 
and they gained, in tlio shape of exiierionce in handling tools, not only hand 
tools but mental tools, in llie direction of carpenter worlr and cabinetmaking. 
Along with that they had Instruction in drawing related directly to shop work. 
Tliey had Instruction in arithmetic in the direction of shop accounts and calcu¬ 
lations; they had instruction in tlie elements of science—tliat is, in physics, in 
the inoclianics, questions of the lover and liie .screw, and simple mechanical ideas; 
they had Instruction In Kiiglish, the writing of statements, and shop accounts; 
they also had Engllsli—some English—on what wo call the culture side. That 
school gave those boys in that particular direction of the woodworking trade 
simply some understanding of tlie quantities involved In that and some skill 
of hand. So tliat they had a better chance for employment, and when employed 
they had a better chance for progress. 

Mr. Thompson. After they ha\o finished such a course. Doctor, then the 
opening for them would he to go Into some woodworking mill and there learn 
the substantial part of the Industry? 

Dr. Richards. Yes; to further and increase this training they had had In 
the shop school In the training, the practical work; precisely. 

Mr. Thompson. And such school would be called preparatory or Introductory 
to the trade? 

Dr. I^pHABDS. Precisely. 
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Mr THoitPSON. Dr. Blchards, I would like to have you atate your cxperlenco 
ami the opinions you have comluft from them from the \vork you have done on 
nieht sehools In reference to the demands of workers In industries for training 
related to vocations. Is there a distinct demand for the pupils In the nignt 
schools for vocational training? , „, 

Dr. lliciiABDS. There is a very evident demand, a very obvious demand, that 
has been felt in tlie country for a long time, for the Inst 150 years, and that 
is training In the supplementary lines that connect with Industry and which 
allow the worker to be bctt<‘r fortllled and to progress In Ids work. Tho^ 
lines are first of all, In the direction of drawing—mechanical drawing, archi¬ 
tectural drawing, frcH'-hand drawing: and lines of that kliul I think can 
naturally be said to be the most evident and continuous demand of workers 
In industries upon evening Industrial schools, „ , , , 

Mr, Thompson. tVhat trades or vocations would such a course of study be 

Introductory of? , . „ . 

Dr. KiciiAnns. Drawing comes Into a groiit many tnnles, and consequently 
wonlil he of value to a very large mimher. Such drawing, in my Judgment, 
shotdd be taught so ns to be, as far as possible, specialized and dlllerentiuted 
according to the needs of the different trades, so tiiat each w’orker would find 
cct tho kind of (lru>\’inK wlilch is most holplul lo lilm. ()utsi<le of the draw- 
ing wbleh I think has been always first In demand, there have appeared of 
late vears other demands which there have been various growing attempts to 
mwt'on tlie side of meeinmies—shoii meehanii's. Then, there comes the whole 
flehl of technical A\ork, direelly re]}iie<l to imUislry. In e\ory trade, or In moat 
trades and occupations, then? is a certain knowledge which can he most easily 
placed at the disiioslthm of the workers through regular Instruction, That 
sort of thing ks being gradually di'veloped in lids country, and technical classes, 
dealing wiih knowledge directly needed hy the iiarticular worker in dliierent 
trades, is hoin^ developed. 

Thomcson. (Mve US a statement, Doctor, of some trade or vocation and 
the teehnieal instrnction that can be given In connection with it. 

Dr UicHAKOs Well, take tlic matter of the elevator. The sle.ain engineers In 
various buildings In the city, ollice buildings In the city, the technical knowleilge 
thiM Is needed to tliormighly a|ipreeiatc, or aiipreelale the economic quan- 
tiths involved In the operation of boilers, engines, etc., ean be tanglit in thor- 
otigldv praetieal shape in an evening sidiool (>f Ibat kiial, .and such classes are 
often not only valuable to llio man In his employment, but such classes are 
valuable in regard lo the man obtaining his license, his successfully gaining 
bis license. 


Mr.'TnoursoN. What technical tniinlng. Doctor, do you give as applied to 
e vocations? I mean, do you give at Cooper Union? 

Dr IticiiARns The situation at Cooper Uidon, as 1 have already remarked 
a little peculiar. Those five-year courses, requiring attendance live yeurt 
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>r Kiciiarps The Kltuatlon at Cooper i nion, as i nave aireauy reim 
is a little peculiar. Those five-year courses, requiring attendance live years 
at idght, five nights a week, were develoiiod at Cooper Union very early, and 
they have grown to very large proporlions, and the institution has always, or 
has never had enough funds to do all it vvauted to do, and It has confined Its 
technical work in these years lo those five courses, leaving out very Important 
work which would bo In the line that you have .lust asked about, that we have 
lust been discussing; that is, classes in single subjects directly related to trades. 

ifr Thompson, Have you any oiilnlon, Doctor, with reference to the Institu¬ 
tion of part-time continuation schools, day and evening, for children and adults,' 

employed in Industry? , , . - , . . 

Dr Richards. 1 am not quite clear, sir, about the terms. I know what the 
Industrial part-time school is and the Industrial evening school and a general 
part-time school such ns most of the Wisconsin schools are. and general evening 
Khools; but I am not quite clear as to what seems to be called a part-tlmo 

*’''Mr.''TwiWBON.* U Is Intended here, Doctor, In regard to general sehools for 

genera^wlucat ^ A part-time school, I might say, Is the word that Is brought 
into this mainly to indicate the fact that the worker already eniploycd In In¬ 
dustry Is giving part of his working time to school Instruction. That 
•evening schoolt*^It makes two groups, part-time schools, o", 
where W pupil Is taking Instruction In or as part of his working time, and 
evening schools. 
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Thompson. What Is yonr opinion, Doctor, with reference to part-time 
chool and Its use? 

lliCHABDS. It seems to me that the school Is a very desirable school to 
rage and to foster, by all possible means, for those between 14 and 18 years 
a industry. That school, however, will be of very slow growth because 
> economic factors that are involved and the long time that it will take 
jcate the public .and employers to the value of the workers being given 
Ime out of the working-day to attend Instruction. It seems to me that 
t the Ideal scheme to work for In connection with the workers that are 
ides or Industries are part-time industrial schools for those between 14 
18 years of age and voluntary Industrial evening schools for those 18 
of age and over; but that Is an ideal which It will take a great many 
for us to realize. 

Thompson. Do you think the need is sufficient to Justify the State in 
dllng the various communities to carry out such a scheme? 

BicHAnns. It does not SHUU to me, sir, that that is the American way to 
lach the problem nor the exiiodlent way nor the wise way either. It seems 
! that the separate communities must be brought to a point where they 
e the importance of such education before the State law compelling such 
Is is practical or desirable. Uefore the communities themselves can de- 
compulsory part-time schools within their limits, it seems to me Uiere 
long period during which the iniblic mind in those communities must be 
ited and the employers brought to a sen.so of the value of such scliools. 
nus to me only by those .st('ps, bringing forth by experiment and certain 
pies, part-time schools wln-re employers tire found of sufficient foresight 
ipproclation of the situation to cooperate with the school authorities—only 
ch exiterlments can public opinion be developed and the community brought 
s realization of all those schools. It seems to me such roallzutlon will be 
:ht about first with those between only 11 and 10 years of age, and only 
gradually will It be possible with those between 10 and 18 years of age. 
.Thompson. Uow would you organize such schools and would you foster 
rowth of public sentiment, and how’ would you control them? 

IticHAiii).s. It .seems to me first that a p<’rmi.sslve State law allowing corn- 
ties to cstablLsh such schools and allowing communities to develop com- 
,)n. if they so desire, would be the first .step, such as the law i)assed last 
in New York Slate. After all, it seems to me there mu.st be a period of 
•intent where the public-school authorities should endeavor to develop the 
tion in cooperation with the localities and develop possibility of cooiiera- 
wlth types of such schools. 

. Tho.mpson. 4Vould you put the control in the hands of the board of edu- 
n- 

. Kicii.vuns (Interrupting). Ullimalely, I would put the control in the hands 
,e board of education—always, in case of .such schools with an advisory 
■ilttee consisting of la.tmen that are directly connectP<l with the trade.s. 

. Thompso.n. I w ill ask you. Doctor, If such schools have been established 
incaster in England, if you know? 

, IticH.vuDs. 1 do not. 

. Thompson. You say you believe that labor should bo represented on tht 
1 of control of such schools—labor or industry. tVhat do you mean by 
-unorganized labor or organized labor such a.s unions? 

. IlienAnna. I should say organized labor, us that Is the only practical way 
ach the workers In the Indu.stries, and by men I mean the representatives 
le employers and employees, and by employees I mean organized labor. 

-. Thompson. In your opinion that would give a better control or nmnage- 
; or a fuller expression of opinion of the respective parties In the schools. 
'. UicHAKns. I am thinking of that feature of it, and of cour.se I am talk- 
n terms now of the next 10 years. I am thinking of this committee a.s an 
sory committoo, the schools to be under the direct control of the board of 
ation of the locality or community, and this advisory committee dealing 
and assisting and cooitcratiug with them. 

'. Thompson. Would you give any ixiwer to this advisory committee, or 
d It be In purely an advisory capacity? 

'. Richards. I should be inclined to give that advisory committee a check 
. the course of study and upon the employment of teachers. 

•. Thompson. Have you anything else to say. Doctor, In respect to the last 
tlon—any other opinion which I have not brought out In my question—or 
rding any Wther matters regarding what we have under examination? 
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l>r. Hichabos. In restart! to the State control of such schools. It seems to me 
also that the control of such a system of schools should Ite ultimately under the 
same authority tlrnt controlled the oUier schools of the State, But In that 
regard, also. It seems to me there should be an adequate board of etlucatlon— 
State Board of Education—upon which representation of the Industrial Inter¬ 
ests or the lay interest in industry, should be hud; and if not had, there should 
be, in the case of State control, also an advisory liourd that should represent 
fills .same specific lnlluenc<>. That la, it seems to me, iluiiug the formative 
years—during the early years of industrial educutloti, Industrial schools, and 
all lids experimental work—It is desirable to have siieclal and more or less 
exiiert points of use represented close to the administration of smli schools; 
but, on the other hand, It dot's not s<>em to me that American exia-rlence ami 
American Ideas niton all those questions point to anything except a central con¬ 
trol by a single State nulhorlty. 

Hr. Thompson. I would like to ask you one more qut'stiou, Doctor. Have you 
ever given any consuleralii ii to the ell'ect of industrial education on the indus¬ 
trial priihlem? 

Dr. Richabds. By imlustrlnl problem meaning- 

Mr. Thompson (Interniptiiig). Meanlni; the unemployment, making men more 
capable and useful In tbelr work, and thereby reducing, pi'rhaps, the Industrial 
unrest we have. 

Dr. Richards. It seem.s to me that Is one of the dlreel—I was going to say 
Indirect—but it seems to me that that is one of (be direct objects, purposes, ami 
possibilities of industrial education. Industrial eilucatlon has for Its object to 
make workers in the Industry more efflcicnt. Anything Ibal ralsi's the standard 
of edlciency must raisi- the standard of remuneration In the long run and must 
help to raise the standards of living. It seems to me linlustrial eduoatlon Is 
simply tin essential part of any program In the solution of Industrial problems 
to-day, as ytiu have itainetl Ibt'iii. 

Commissioner ti'f’oNNri i,. To continue Ibiit proposition, are there any appre¬ 
hensions or linitressioiis among some labor men that the labor market may be 
oversttK'ked? 

Dr, RictiARns. 'I'biit is a big question, Mr. O’Connell. You know I have taken 
ls.stie Ailb tliiit view for n good ninny years. 'I'lie only way in which you could 
oversto.k the imlustrlal market lit the way of liidtistrlal etlucntton Is to have 
trade schools tiinatgliout the whole country which would be turning out a large 
supply of workers to take the places of others. Now, the economic difficulties 
that are Involved lit attemlniiee tipoii trade sclasils fer hoys over 1(5 years of age 
are so great that there will never he any large numher of youths attend trade 
schtxtis. “Ni'ver” Is a pretty long while, but I think It Is right, for they can 
not go to them, (hey can not sacrifice the Income when they reach 1(1, which is 
the only time when true trade training, I think you will agree with mo, ciin 
begin. They can not sacrifice the years nt'edetl for attending a trade school. 
They can not sacrifice the wage eitniiiigs. Mow, that Is tlie biggest thing of all 
which limits the possibilities of trntle schools ever being any large element In 
affecting the labor market. In my Judgment, If trade schools were established 
in every industrial cotumiinlty of Ibis country, from the Atlantic to the racllic, 
and they were made tree, so that attendance uiion them coulii he had by every 
boy and girl In the United States, the effect upon the laltor market would be 
absolutely Inappreciable, because they couM not go there—they could not attend 
such schools. 

Cotnmlsshmcr OTonnei,!.. Mow, Doctor, if a national assiK-iatlon for Indus¬ 
trial education has a certain policy oulllned that you have htxm pursuing for 
some time—or what Is the ea.sontlal dlffereuce between the policy of your asso¬ 
ciation and the policy of the people In Wisconsin In conias-tlon with this 
question? Just give it to us as you umlerstaiiil it, so we will have It on the 
record. 

Dr. Richards. Well, I know of no difference In ri'gard to the policy of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education as differing with 
those lu the State of Wisconsin except that the board of managers of the society 
and the ns.soclatlon In Its annual convention at Philadelphia developed a state¬ 
ment of principles and policies that should underlie State legislation for a 
State system of vocational ednention. And In that statement the society af¬ 
firmed the principle that all Industrial schools or vocational etlucatlon of what¬ 
ever character should be placed under the control of the central educational 
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authority of tho State ami of the community. If I may read a paragraph to 

that effect [reading]; „ , ^ 

“ElTective administrative control on the part of the State of both vocational 
ami general education reijiiires the existence of a State board possessing suib- 
ciont pou’er.s e/ft^r'tiveiy to supervise ail forms of education receiving financial 
ni(i from tho State. Sliould siicli a Itoarci not exist in any State, or siiouid it 
be fouiai that an existing board is unt)reiiaied to deal effectively witii the 
estabiisliineut and promotion of vocational education, then it is expedient ami 
deslraliie tliat sucli administrative hoard of control for vocatioiml education 
shall be establlslied until sneb time as a State board properly qualified to deal 
with such forms ot State-aided education shall exist.” 

Now, In that the s<K'iety have taken the point of view that It Is wisest and 
be.st under American condition.s for all tlie forms of education to be placed 
under a central State autliorlty. 

As I understand it, certain exponents ot the 'Wisconsin industrial educational 
situation believe In fi soi)arate boaril of control; in so far there is a difference 
of opinion between tlieir point of view and that of the society. 

Secondly, I believe tliere is held liy certain person.s in Wi.sconsin tlio point of 
view tliat a compulsory law rei|uiring attending on part-time scliools is de¬ 
sirable. The society, as far as its hoard ot managers are concerned, holds the 
point of view' tliat I lane tried to express here, that it is wiser to work througli 
the cxlucation of the eomnmiuty hel'ore a State-wide compulsory law is put into 
effect. 

(Jommlssloner Len.von. Doctor, I want to asic you a few questions. Tlie law 
creating tid.s comml.sshm requires a stmly of tlie imderlylng causes ot .social 
unrest and the meager Investigntion Hint lias been made, togetlier witii inve.s- 
tigations to be liad elsewiiere, sliows tliat about one-half of the great army of 
the permanently unemplojed—lliat is, the people who do not work at all—are 
in tliat condition liecause ot ulUa’ iiienieiency. Tliey have no oiiportunities as 
hoys and girls to learn to do anything well. Do you tliink then' is in this 
Iiroposltlon of edmatloiial guidance and vocational training a possibility of 
allevating that condition? 

Dr. IttCH.rim.s. Of alleviating, Mr, Lennon? 

(lommlssliiner Lexnon. \'es. 

Dr. Uu'iiAitna. Yi'S. Not of solving it, or of entirely remo\ing it, Init ot alle¬ 
viating it; I sliould say yes, if you include in it also, in case of tho cities, some 
good work in manual training in tlie elementary st'liools, 

t'omml.ssioner Lk.nno.x. Do you bellere tho age at widch clilldren sliould bo 
permitted to enter industries should he raisr*d ahori' wliat it now is? 

Dr. UicHAim.s, It seems to mo that is a snhject tliat can only he met liy a fine 
knowlislge of tho economic quantities iiiMihed, as to whether it is practicable 
at any given stage, in any giMui Slate, to rals(> tiie compuksory age. In New 
York State It Is exident Unit the law at tlie present time works some hardship; 
and the (piestion, it .scmiis to me, is sinqily a (piestion of liow soon we are going 
to lie aide, as a peoide, to move forward in tliis matter of com|iulsory school 
age. It seems to me that it will ho carried forward, and carried forward with 
groat gain in tlie .same matter of etUciency and preparing for life gradually, 
up lo tlie age of 10. 

(.'ommissiouer Lennon. I understood you to say in answer to a previous ques¬ 
tion tlmt jmir opinion was Unit not under 10 was a clilld ordinarily prepared 
to aciiulre a trade. 

Dr. IticUMius. A skilled trade. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Yes. 

Dr. Iticii.vRos. In tiie sen^e of having them skilled in any degree adequate to 
the praetieiiig of a trade tor earning a livellliood; tliere can be a preparation 
before tliat, in my .Imlgmeut, tliat will make the pupil ready to receive that 
training more effeetixely. 

Commissioner Lennon, You bavo spoken of tlio matter of tlie trade .schools 
and their Inability to flood tho labor market. Is tlmt inlierent in the attempt 
to teaeli a trade in a sclmol instead of teacliing it In a shop wliere tho work is 
regularly going on and tlie boy is associated with the turning out of a product 
which Is to be useful in itself? 

Dr. UicH.vRDS. I think tlmt is anotlier point, Mr. IjOnnon. It seems to me 
there are two limitations—tlie trade schools, meaning by trade schools those 
which take students or pupils at 16 years of age to train them for the skilled 
trades as a substitution for apprenticeship—tliere are two limitations; One Is 
the economl? limitation, which I have already pointed out, which makes it a 
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hardship to attpnd such schools. Secondly, the Impossibility of presenting a 
training in a trade school that shall be as effective as the training under cotn- 
iiKTclal conditions. It does seem to me, however, that there may be a few 
trades wherein a trade school, for those above 16 years of age, where perhaps a 
year In length of time may serve a pood purpose. Simply a term of about a 
year, which may go toward a good purpose and save time, so that when the 
worker or the boy starts into an apiirentlceshlp he may be more ahead than 
If he had spent that year in Industry. But that Is the exception. Those con- 
dlthms, in my Judgment, are very few. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Should a hoy or girl, having spent a year in one of 
those schools, do you believe that they should have crtHlll on their term of 
apprenticeship? 

Dr. Kurivuns. That has been my feeling, Mr. Lennon, that If such schools 
were administered by the ])nblic and supervised properly that they should be 
schools which should warrant that recognition. Tliert' are two “ Ifs " In that. 

('ommlssloner I.icnnon. You know of many experiments. Y'ou may know of 
Prof, .dnyder, In Cincinnati, I apiirehend. What do you think of the system 
being atti'iiiptod there as to being possible of general application? 

Dr. Bichauds. I know something of the experiment—or, rather, not now ex- 
perlmenlid work—carried out by the Pidversity of Cineinnatl with the engi¬ 
neering slndents calhsl the cooperative plan, whieh hriags the young engineering 
stuilents Into the shops for a certain time, and then brings them hack lato the 
.school tor an (spial time. 1 regard (hat as a most admirable scheme, ami one 
that has demonstrated Us eflleiency; anil wliether that same principal can ho 
extended to high-seliool pniiils hs an open (jiiestion In my mind, becanse the 
condition varies very greatly. In the ca.se of the engineering scliool student. 
In Iho lirst idaee. the man has di'linilelv selected his vocation. He Is training 
to he either a civil engini'or, a ineehanlcal engineer, or what not. He hs also 
old enough to lind his place In the shop, to adjust himself to the shop conditions, 
!ind to take hold in the shop with .some cllieleney. He has Judgment, and he can 
lake care of himself. Those conditions arc different from those attending hlgh- 
school boys. 

In the lirst place, the high-school hoy has not, In goneral, scleclcd hhs voca¬ 
tion 1 I I learly. He has not Iho doMdoimient which allows him to go for 
this short time of a wisdc at a time itdo a shop and find his fiioting as readily, 
to take Ids place wllhont confusion and being an awkward element In the 
shop. Whether that principle will work out and he as successful in its np- 
l)llcatlon to high schools, it seems to mo, still remains to he demonstrated. 
I wonhl say, however, that It is an experiment and a principle of very great 
Interest, and of very great imporlanee; and It deserves a groat den! of ntten- 
tioa and support In order to find oiit wludhcr it Is not one of the very lielpful 
ways of meeting one part of this problem. 

Commissioner Lkxnon’. Doctor, what would appear to you as the proper 
way to handle ohildron who roach the age to go Into an Imlmstry and after a 
short time lose their Jobs, or quit work? Should there be some systcan of com¬ 
pulsory return of those to schools? 

Dr. ItiCHARDS. It si'cms to me so, Wllhont knowing Just what the difficulties 
that ndght he encountered are, It seems to me, In principle, that that Is the only 
way the State can carry out the iirinciple of the control of children which It 
has not assume<l between 14 and 10 years of age. 

Commissioner Lknnox. And those children, havl-g gone to work at that age, 
tiullcate either that the child has become dissatisfied with what It Is being 
taught, or the parents, probably, have bec<)me dissatisfied, and Isn’t there a 
necessity for some vocational training If the child Is to be brought back Into 
school? 

Dr. EicnABDs. It seems to me so. 

Commissioner I.ennos. So as to cover that question. 

Dr. Bicharos. It seems to me so. And It seems to me the school that will 
meet that situation to a oonslderalde extent Is the all-day schools for those 
between 14 and 16. That Is when this restlessness develops on the part of the 
hoy, or the economic need develops. It Is generally a mixture of both. We 
find often that the boy or girl could manage to go another year if he or she 
were sure of some benefit. Now, the only opportunity to develop Instruction 
that will give that benefit Is through all-day preparatory trade schools, It 
seems to me. If the boy or girl has gone Into an Industry then It becomes a 
question of attending a part-time Industrial school 
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Commissioner I^ennon. Do yon believe the State should assume the obllsra- 
tIoD to give all children the oi>portunlty for that kind of education which will 
enable them to make a success of their lives? 

Dr. Bichauds. I believe so. I believe that has become pretty well recognized 
as a legitimate function of the State. 

Commissioner Lknnon. There has been some feeling—and perhaps more feel¬ 
ing than reason—on the part of organized labor men that they must have a 
large representation uistn tlio tnaiiagement of vocational education or trade 
education as it comes under tlie .State. Do you Itelleve that Is Justified? 

Dr. IIichakds. 1 think that they ought to have representtition, sir. I don't 
think there Is any necessity for it large proiiorllonate repre.sentation, as, in ray 
experletice, I have foiitid representatives of organizeti lahor, when small In 
number, are perfectly able to make themselves felt and to Inlluence the situa¬ 
tion ; but that theie should he representation- 

Commissioner Lknnon (interrupting). I know; I am on a school board and I 
know what we can do when we get at it. Thank you, Doctor. 

Chairman W.vt.sit. Jlr. (larretson, did you desire to ask him something? 

Commissioner OARaici'.soN. Yes. 

Doctor, from your experience, has it appeared to you that, ttiking the boy 
at what la a derelict age, when lat won’t work and won’t go to school, has It 
apiteared to you that timt Im.s grown out of the fact tliiit in a majority of in¬ 
stances, Itecause he will neitlier work nor go to school, he has not found any¬ 
thing that would arouse his interest? 

Dr. IticilABus. In a very large number of cases tlnit is, in my Judgment, the 
cause. 

Commissioner C miketkon. 'Would not the npi>l.vlng of the idea that tvas re¬ 
ferred to In the Cincinnati work to the high-school .studenis, <lo tins: It would 
wtH'd out and deveioii unfitnes,s, even If it did not develop absolute fitness in 
any large majority of Instances? 

Dr. llicit vitas. I tlilnk It wmild, Mr. Carretson. but the failnt Hint appeals 
to me Is that this problem of industrial education is not primarily a high-scliiMd 
Iiroblem at all. If yon observe this prohlem vvllh tlie idea of aiiplying it to 
the high school, you will never he able to alleviate it substantially, because the 
real problem of industrial education Is concerned wilh timt proportion of boys 
and girls that leave scliool at 1.1 and 1-1, before tliey leave the grade scliool, and 
they never reach the higli school. 

Commissioner C> vuuet.son. If there was a certain amount of manual training 
association through the lower grade.s, wouldn’t It work out the aatne results? 

Dr. llicii vitas. It would help. 

Commissioner Oarrictson. It wouhl enable a hoy. If he were not lit, to find it 
out, or at least to determine where he did not fit? 

Dr. Ittcii vitas. I think it wmild help. The whole que.stion affecting the situa¬ 
tion Is one not only of developing knowledge at scliool, but also one of affecting 
the attitude of tlie boys and girls; and tliat question Is so deeply Involved In 
our whole American attitude toward life, our social attitude, timt It has got 
to be more than the school; it has got to be tlie street and tlie family and all 
the Influences, In order to bring the workers to an appreciation of the dignity 
of Industrial careers. Now, mummi training Is simply one of the things that 
may effect it. 

Commissioner C viiretson. Wherever a good, healthy Interest Is developed In 
the direction of the boy’s taste, you liave solved the problem as far as that boy 
Is concernetl? 

Dr. IttcH.vRos. I think so. to a Inr.ge extent. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I got or understood one statement early In your 
testimony, timt I would like a liltie fuller stntemoiit on. If I nndcrstootl you, 
you took the position tliat in the (piesUmi of vocational training as an entirety, 
you favor. If tliere Is State legislation, tliat it be permissive Imstead of com¬ 
pulsory as to the establishment of State institutions, and you favored the etlu- 
catlng of the community to a certain standard before it could be a success. 
Now, what I would like to know Is, would that be your same attitude toward 
the public-school system if the public-school system were a nonaccomplished 
fact, as the other ks? Now, Is this not true that In the newer States, where a 
complete system of public schools existed before the community existed 
largely—I am speaking of the segregated community within that State, for 
Instance, take a Western State that had only a llmlt^ number of inhabitants 
necessary for Incorporation as a State, or admission, and the public school law 
virtually spftng Into existence as Pallas did from the head of Jove- 
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I>r. IliCHAsns (Interruptlnp). Yes. 

CoramlKSlonor Gabrctson. Isn’t tlie Ix'st mord ns to education where the 
coinnuinlty has come Into existence and found the law in existence aiming to 
educate the community, and Isn't the worst result in the old community where 
the community has existed before the system of eilucalionnl sclKsd low and 
the community has never come into full symiaithy with the school law? 

Dr. IticHARos. I don't know that that Is the result of Ihe conditions you 
speak of. In the oldi'r conmiunith's we have, of course, the lariter part of the 
poverty of the country and the larger share of Immismlion. It seems to me 
that those causes are much more operative than those you name. 

Comndssloner Garkctson. You will find exaclly the same thing, will you not, 
In that portion of the older Slates where immigration has not cut a figure? 
Isn’t it true that, as a general proposition, the public school laws are most 
defective In those States which have not laen affected by Immigratiou to any 
large degree? Southern States, largely? 

Dr. IticHARns. Yes; but I supta>se, taking the Southern Slates, may not they 
have be('n affecteil by other conditions in the South? 

Cojuinissioner Gauiiktson'. To a certain extent, I am not hringing this up 
as a determining factor, hut It seems to me If yon are to eilucate the com¬ 
munity instead of putting the law there tunking the coniimmity act. It will 
not produce the ri'sult In anything like the same amount of time. 

Dr. IticHAans. Widl, I don’t lu.'self, ?ilr. Uarroison, sis; how you are going 
to do ao>iliing In the way of laws, unh'ss you have the convinced sense of 
the eominimity Ivchind you. 'I’hat don’t moan that every man in the eoui- 
niunity is oonvliKssI, hut it din's moan ttiat Ihe host sentiment and spirit In 
tile community believes In It. Here In Mew York City we liavo had long ex- 
ix'rlence In regard to compulsory laws that arc active here, and the experi¬ 
ence is not one to make us tielleve very niucli in tiicin, in many ways. 

(’oimuissloncr tiAiuU'.'i.soN'. Ymi take a wliole sy.stcni of comiiulsory laws, ns 
for inslance, tliose covering sanitation—I am Just taking that as a snmitle—has 
your experience tanglit you tliat the hulk of communities liave ever shown any 
Interest in them uiilll they had to do il ? Homo devastali'd community develops 
that inlerost; luit tlie average community cvorywiiere, only a few indlvlduais 
In tlie lonmmnily t.iko an Inleri'si? 

Dr. Ku iiAitos. Well, Iii a case like lliat wouldn’t you say that tlie pidvllc 
sentiinonl of tlie Slate its a wliole was ]irell,v well develojHsl on that jadnt, 
althongh you miglit find some conimuiiily who were not? I am in the dark 
there, Mr. Garrel.son; I don’t know; I am simply trying to nn.svver you. 

Gniumisslonor GAimKT.sox. M'ow, In the husiiioss I was engaged In a good 
many years, I was brought liilo daily contact with the personal sentiment of 
a large number of communities. For instance, I ran a passvmger train Into 
Shreveport at the timi' it was devastatisl with the yellow fever. There was 
lnteii.se Interest in that and the surrounding communily In regard to sanita¬ 
tion laws Immediately following. Hut when you got a liundrod miles away 
from there where they had not had it impressed upon the oommunlty, with tho 
exception of a few iiullvliluals, llicy wore silting on the fence. Hut Hie en- 
actment of compul.sory laws iiuslied Ihem over oiilo tin' side of the law, and 
they became operative; and I believe it is true in regard to tlie whole safety 
code, In those directions. 

Dr. KtenARDS. I seex 

Commissioner GARRrrsox. That is what made me raise that point. I lie- 
lieve that It the machinery Is established and is pho'isl iliere, It will l>e taken 
advantage of by tbu very people who would opjxjso Its Institution unless tUey 
recognlacd It as a ncce-sslty called for by tbe law. 

Dr. Kichaeds. On the other hand, take this question of the part-time schools; 
we have not enough knowledge In this country to develop any compulsory- 
education law. There Is no uniformity of conviction alxiut these schools. 
There is no uniformity about procedure; we have only a few such schools in 
Wisconsin, and two or three in the rest of tho country. It Is no time at pres¬ 
ent to develop. In my judgment, compulsor.y laws until wc learn more altout 
them. We have not the data. We simply don’t know how to do If. And we 
would, on the other hand, be doing very great Injustice, It seems to me, both 
to the young workers and to tlie employer, If we should develop a eiiinpulsory 
State law requiring attendance upon such schools at this stage of the game. 

Gommlssloner Garsetson. There Is a point right there, DiKtor, tliat I want 
to draw your attention to—the misuse of a word on my part I did It because 
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It linil been iisotl In repnrd—I wns speaking of compulsory Institutions and not 
coin pu I SI iry a t tend once. 

Dr. IlicH.\Bi).s. Oh, to provide such tilings. 

Coniinlssloner Oaubetson. To provide for them, and not to compel attendance 
at them. That Is where the misunderstanding Is. It w’as Improperly used 
without the explanation. 

Dr. iliciiARDs. Well, now, there is a permis.slve clause In the New York law 
which allows for the estahllshlng of the .schools for pulpils between 14 and 16, 
and it has been on the statute hooks about four years, and Mr. Arthur T. 
Deane could tell bow' many schools there are at pre.sent In the State of 
New York, but that mimher Is large. Now, there Is an entirely new type of 
school which has developed under pernil.s.slve legislation, and it .smns to me 
that wo may and should look for the same thing in regard to part-time etluca- 
tlon, if you want such schools, under permissive legislation. 

(ionnnissioner O-MiimTsoN. I don't want, by my question, to give the idea 
that I hate given an exhaustive study to this subject, or that I am an adherent 
personally of the compulsory system; hut what I want is to draw out the 
dllTerent pha.ses of that from a man who had been in the game. 

Dr. Kiciiaros. Well, New York, I know, in the last year, gives jicrmisslve 
opportunities for a city to .supi'ly such schools, and to coiniiel attendance uiRtn 
them. It seems to me that that is an (‘\cellent thing to do. 

('ommlssloner Gakrktson. Then would you take the majority of the com¬ 
munity under that jiermissive act, or a stated percentage? 

Dr. Uichards. It lies in the cominunily. This is the first step In New York 
State toward the development of part-time schools; and the law provides that 
comtuunltles .shall be aliowi’d to transfer from comiiulsory evening attendance 
such pupils—those pupils helweim 1-1 and 10 years of age that have not com- 
jileted tiielr school requirements, and to compel such children to go to part- 
time day schools. 

Commissioiior (Iakretson. It eiahodies both features of eonipulsion—that ks, 
eompiilsloM ill regard to attendaiieo, and compulsion la regard to the instituting 
of the schools. 

Dr. Ui(UiAHD.s. Yes; where the seliool Is Instituted it gives them permission 
to do that. 

('omniissionor r.AiuiET.soN-. Tliat is all. 

Clialrman W.u.sii. Tlial l.s .dl, Mr. Ulcliards. 

TESTIMONY OE DR. S. JOSEPHINE BAKER. 

Mr. Ttiomicsox. Give ns your name. addri'Ss, and occupation. 

Dr. Haker. Dr. S. .loscpliine Hakor. director of the ilivisioa of cliild hygiene 
of tile Now York Department of Healtii. 

Mr. Tiiompsox. How long have you occupied that position? 

Dr. Haker. Since January 1. 1SHI9. 

Mr. TtioupsoN. Does tliat department have the issuanoe of certificates of 
omployment in this clly? 

Dr. Baker. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat educational tost Is made, if you know, before such 
certificate Is Issued, and by wliotn i.s it made? 

Dr. Bcker. Tlie law requires that the child must bring n so-called school 
record, showing that It has attended school at least 130 days previous to its ap- 
plieatlon, or previous to it.s fourteenth birthday; and also that it must have 
passed through the .si.xth grade—sixth year of schooling. The law also pro¬ 
vides that the ofilcer issuing the emipoyinent certificate shall state that the 
child Is able to rend and legibly write .sinqile sentences In the Kngllsh language. 

Mr. Thompson. And that Is dono by the headith department? 

Dr. llAKEB. That Is done by the health department; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What physical examination Is made and what standards are 
required for the issuance of the certificate? 

Dr. Baker. The State labor department requires, or the law requires, that 
each child shall be given a physical examination, and a form filled out, the 
type of form to be npiiroved and fiirnlsheil by the State commission of labor. 
There are no standards definitely applied by the law as to the type of physical 
disability that will prevent a child from working, except that the officer Issu¬ 
ing the certificate mii.st be satlsfietl that the child Is physically well developed 
and physltigtlly able to perform the duties which he Intends to take up. 
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Mr. Thompson. In iletermlnInR that fact, ^^hat Is the usual practice you 
develop in making the examination? 

Dr. Baker. Our usual practice Is that when a child Is sulferlng from a 
physical defect which Is by Its very nature permanent, where little hoiie can 
be held out of Improvement, that api)llcatlon Is ndused at once. Under cir¬ 
cumstances, however, where the child is suffering from a condition that may 
be easily remedied, our practice Is to turn that ca.se over to the school nurse, 
who takes It under her coiilrol, follows It up, and R(H's that the projier treat¬ 
ment be given the child, and the child may then he reexamlneil, and If, In the 
opinion of the physician. It Is In sulliclently giRSl iihysical condithai, a certitl- 
cato Is issued. In that connection I may state that we have estahllshed a 
standard of height and weight—t feet 8 inches and 80 pounds for a hoy or n 
girl of 14 years. At that age the hoy and the girl very closely approximate 
the same height and weight. The ordinary normal standards of hclglit and 
weight of hoys and girls 14 years of ago of .‘tmerlcan hlrth are ,') feet and 00 
ptiunds. fnir standard i.s necessarily helow that hiaaiuse of the preianiderance 
of the foreign element, especially among the children, which shows quite a 
lack in height and wahght, and yet they are normal physically. 

.\tr. Tuomi'Son. In addlthai to Ihe height and weight what other tests or 
examinations are made hy your department? 

l>r. lt\KEa. I haw here, and may offer you for the purposes of the record, 
if you care to ha\e if. a form that is madi' (mt hy tlu‘ State commission of 
labor. It includes not only the height and weight, init a test as to the vision, 
a test as to any aciile eye disease, the hearing, the rate of the pulse, the con¬ 
dition of Ihe lungs, tlie condition of llie lieart. liie condition of Ihe teeth, the 
condition of tlie tireathing, and of llie pliarynx and of tlie palate, and whether 
or not tliere are any enlarged glands. If a clilld Is anemic, has a hernia, or 
wlielher or not it lias ln’en vaeeiiiated, tlie eondltiiai of llie spine, and any other 
abnormalities lhat may la' discovered in the course of the e.xanilimtlon. 

Mr. Thomc.son’. .And this exaniiiiatlon Is made hy a regular staff of physi¬ 
cians em|)io\ed hy jotir detiartiia in ? 

I)r. IS.M'ER. Ves, sir. 

(A document was received in evideiiei' and marked “Baker's Exhibit I.” 

The doemiieut referred to, Baker Exliiliit No. 1, was submitted In printed 
form.' 

Mr. Tiio.wvsos. What examination, or xcliat is done wllh reference to child 
hygiene as relating lo Ihe issuance of certillcales liy your department? 

Ur. Baker. Every child that Is found to have a defect of any nature Is 
given instnn-tion in hygiene and any child tliat is found to he In need of 
treatment Is, as I have already mentioned, put under tlie care of Ihe Rchmil 
nurse and Iri'atinont is provided. Tlii.s lias developed Into ipilte an extensive 
system, so much so lhat we liave at tlie present time assistance through a 
jihilanthropical society, a home in N'ew' .ler.sey where ho.vs are .sent for periods 
of two or three months, hoys suffering from malnutrition or anemia, so that 
they may have an opportunity to regain Iheir liealtli. It Ls purely voluntary 
on the b'oy.s’ jiart, not compulsory. 

Mr. Thomcson. And then they are reexamined again? 

Dr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Before the issuance of a certilieate? 

Dr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What Instructions are given to children, if any, ahnit 
hygienic matters as the result of tlie examination and what you may lind? 

Dr. Baker. That is ratlier ditlieutt to answer, becmise it deiiends entirely 
upon the nature of the case, tint in general llie instructions comprise the 
hygienic care of the body, and aiso instructions as lo tlie neeeaslty of better 
Ranltury conditions or sanitary surroundings In the liome. If those are ap¬ 
parent to be at fault. 

Mr. Thomp-son. Ami tlint is given to those children which appear before you 
applying for the certiticntes? 

Dr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And evidences of age—what evidences of age does your de¬ 
partment require before the certificate Is Issued? 

Dr. Baker. That Is a matter that Is determlneil by the State law, and at 
first the child has to have—you will find that under section 70, the provisions 
of the labor law of the State of New York. The law provides very definitely 
the order In which the evidence of age may be accepted. The child must, first 
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of n/1, present n ret'onl of its birth, if thut is possible. If tliat can not be oli- 
tnliied. u friend or parent liiu.st iimlv'e n signed statement tliat effort bas been 
made to Slid It and they bare been unsuccessful, and tben they can present 
a sort of certificate of graduation. The third section allows for the presentUr 
tion of a pn.«.sport or baptismal certificate, and tlie fourth other dwinnentary 
evidence, and that may Include any evidcuico whatever. A report of the Census 
Bureau, an insurance policy, family Bible, or almost anything that would 
throw any light on the age of the child. The la.st swilon, however, is consid¬ 
ered rather dubious, in that, the law proviih-s that the oflioer in charge of the 
Issuing of eiuploynient certiiieutes can not iinnuHliately issue a certiticate on 
such evidence, but that tlie evlilence must l>e sent to the board of health and 
considered by them, and they linally act ui>on it. 

Mr. Thompbo.n. From your experience In this deiinrtment, have you on 
opinion of the conditions under wliich a chijd slimild lie iionnitted to ask for a 
certificate? For instance, as to wliether there should first be a promise of the 
place to the child hel'ore It comes for the certificate? 

Dr. Bakkb. 1 do not believe Hint tliat sliould lie made a reoul^ite. My ex¬ 
perience lia.s lieen tliat it would open the way to a very large amount of petty 
graft—that the child could obtain such a promise of a job on the payment of 
]irobably a sniiill fix- I'ven wlien tlie job itself was not fortlicomlng. I think it 
would not be a nistrlotive measure, it would not luive a re.strlclive influence, 
and it might lie very liarmfiil. 

Mr. Tuompsom. Wlien a cliild leaves a Job, either voluntarily or is disoliarged, 
what would you have done wltli ttiis certificate and what Is now done witli it? 

Dr. Bakke. Under the present law it is kept by tlie cliild. It 1-s kept during 
the period of employment. 

Mr. TiroiiPsoN. Would you cliaiige tliat law, or does tliat law iiiwt with 
your approval? 

Dr. ItAKEB. Timt is a part of tlie wliole general law which, in this State, 
allows the certificate to lie l.ssued and goes for any job the child may get. 
Tlicre would bo no advantage under llie otlier provisions of tlie law in lieter- 
minlng that certificale, because it would simply mean the issuing of aiiolhor 
of exactly tlie same character. 

Mr. Thompson. Umler your present State law Is it iiossllile to follow up a 
cliild 111 industry to see whether he is going to school or is working, where a 
certificate lias been Issued? 

Dr. Bakeb. It is perfectly possible under the compulsory-cdiicalioii law, not 
under the labor law. The compuLsory-educatloii law provides a child must 
attend Ills sclmol, even though he has a certiticate, unless mdually employed, 
and If that law were properly enforced it would provide a eouiplete follow-up 
of children in industry. 

Mr. Thompson. What would !«■ your view as to tlii' proper system of follow¬ 
ing up such ease.s as you mention? 

Dr. Baker. I think that system could he elaborated, or at least could be so 
enforcoil as to be entirely competent. The State lalior department follows up 
almost all cases; that is, we notify them of the Issuance of every emiiloynieut 
oortlllenie, and their instiectors are constantly limiiectlng mercantile establlsh- 
iiicnts and factories to delormine whether or not there are any children Ille¬ 
gally employed. They are also responsible for tlie sanitary conditions under 
which the ctilldren work. 

Mr. Thompson. What departments In this State (leal with the Issuance of 
the question of certiflcnt(>s and the following up of children and the inspection 
of factories where children are working? 

Dr. Bakeb. The State labor department and then the city education depart¬ 
ment and the city department of health. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that there could be a cooperation or a 
bringing togt'tlior of those viirions agencies in better form than Is now in 
existence in this State? 

Dr. Bakeb. Well, I think there are a few .systems that could not be better. 
Undoubtedly there could be bettor cooix>rntion. and yet it is very good as it Is. 
Mr. Thompson. Do you tliink it is sufficient to accomplish the purpose? 

Dr. Bakeb. I do not want to ralsnnderstand. Are you asking me whether 
it is my opinion that the cooperation cxiuld he better or my opinion that this 
law could be worked out under one central body? 

Mr. Thompson. First, do yon believe a better system could be devised than 
those three (Apartments? Would it be better if they were under one depart¬ 
ment and under one supervision—the supervision of one jierson, for Instance? 
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Dr. Bakks. No, sir. I don't believe It would be better. I think that a little 
checking up Is a good thing, and my exiierlence has letl me to believe that if 
all of these factories were under one control there would be a certain amount 
of larness In the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. Thompson. Aren’t there plm es now where these variou.s departments or 
divisions that deal with this question miss lire with one unother'l 

Dr. B-ckeb. I cun not deflnllely think of any at the pre.sent time. I may be 
I)ennltted, p<Tbni)S, to tell you more definitely what 1 meuii hy n little chock¬ 
ing up. As I said some time ago. the law rtsiiures not only that the child shall 
present a school record us evidence of suiricient e<lucatUin. hut the law requires 
tliat the cldld shall have pa-s-sed through a cntIhIu ainimnt of schooling; that 
is, through the sixth year—and that it shall also be able to wtUo legibly and 
read simple sentenees in the Kngllsli language, the last being in the heullli 
department. During the last three years there have iKwii refusisl hy the health 
department: In IPll, ;i2.o children; In 11)12, 2.‘t!) rhlldivu; niid In 1013, 102 
children, v\ho had receUed fi'om the deiiartiiKMit of education school records 
sliowlng that they had passett through the sixth graile. and yet who were not 
able to read or legiijiy write simple sentences In the llngllsh language taken 
from the thlr<l-grude renders. 

Mr. THoui'sds. In other words, children who had fallen down on the edii- 
culloiml tc.st? 

Dr. Bakeu. Yes, sir. In addition, we have !md presented to ns. notwithstand- 
the law, during Uie last three years 305 s<'Iax>I ns'ords which In thems('!ve.s dhl 
not live up to the umonnt of solioolijig I'cquinMl, so that the children were refusisl 
on account of what was delermintHl insnlflcicnt tnlllon. Tliis is u mutter the 
suiierintendcnt of schools has given a great diml of thought to, and he has 
endeavored, I know, quite streniunisly and with a great deal of interest to not 
have any cidldren givc'U school rcnirds unless llicy were educated within the 
nienning of llte law. lie has provided for S|K‘clal tests lit the different schools, 
with n ruling that no children slimild he given scliool ns'ords unless the child 
hud imsscd those tests. That accounts for the drop front 23!) In 11)12 to 192 In 
1913; and yet In every safi'guard dial he has put on the nmlter there still are a 
consideraltle numlicr of cidldren wlio an* not wlnrated within the meaning of the 
law, ai, i yet wlio present the school record showing that they have passed the 
requisite amount of sidiooling. 

Mr. Tkompsov. I'nder your present system, how would cidldren wlio have 
obtained a oertllicato of einploynieiit from your ilmiaitment, who have gone to 
a job, we will say, and have gotten it, and then have the Job a week or a day or 
a month, what method Is there now in existence for finding out either that the 
children are at work or that they are at scliool? 

Dr. B.vkee. Tliat could he better answered by some one from the department 
of education. That Is a mutter which is unilor their control, umler the compul¬ 
sory-education law. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any study, Dr. Baker, of the fltiie.ss of chil¬ 
dren of 14 to successfully cojie with Indiisirlal coiMlitioiis and htive you any 
opinion In regard to tliat matter? 

Dr. Baker. I was g<dng to say, if yon mean making a study and doing the 
detail work myself, I have not; but I litive lM*eii In clow* relation with tlelall 
work made by others, using the work as a basis. That work has not brought 
out one fact on which I will express an mdidon, first. My opinion Is that n 
child of 14, elUier a boy or girl, particularly a girl, is lait phyaiologically fitted 
for work. I feel that there is a very serious danger in allowing girls of 14 to go 
out Into employment practically unrestrlctetl as to Its nature, from purely 
physiological reasons. 

Mr. Thompson. M'hat amendments or what suggestions would you make in 
regard to limiting the right of a girl or Ivoy to go out In Industry? 

Dr. Bakes. My opinion Is th.at the boy or girl of 14 should not go out Into 
Industry. I think the child, both from economic ix'asons and from physiological 
reasons, should not work until he or she Is 16. 

Mr. Thompson, Sixteen? 

Dr. B.vkeb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tjiom:pson. Would that relate to all kinds of work? 

Dr. Bakes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Or would you permit Uiera to do some kinds of work, nnd not 
others? 

Dr. Bakes. I believe there Is a possibility of their abusing the continuation 
Khoot Idea between 14 and 16 within- 
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Sfr. Thompson (Interrupting). I am speaking of the physiological comlltlon 
of the child of that age? 

I >r. IlAKER. That Is not so essential with a boy as It Is with a girl. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you limit a girl from getting any kind of employment 
until she Is 10? 

Dr. liAKEit. I think It would he safer to do so; yes, sir. 

Mr. THO.MP80N. Is there not any work that a girl might be permitted to do 
that would be unlnjiirtous, say, after she Is 14? 

I»r. Bakek. There are a great many (piestlons, and In Individual Instances 
they would not work any hardsidp, but taken together, with the economic phase 
Imck of this whole child-labor question, I believe It Is not necessary and, since 
It Is not necessary. It seems to me unwise. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you bellevi? from the standpoint of the economic con¬ 
dition of the child It Is not neces.sary for a girl to go into indu.stry? 

Dr. Bakei!. An invesiigation- 

Mr. Tho.mi'son (eonlinuing). Before she Is 10? 

Dr. Baueii. An invesi Igation was made here in New’ York State with some .127 
famille.s here. In New York (llty, by Mrs. Fernandez, who at that time was Miss 
Barrows, working in cooperation with the health department, umj she. by apply¬ 
ing the (loverninent standard of family living, fonml that not more than 20 per 
cent went to work because of the economic pressure. The UnitcHl States has 
made similar survey.s, which are reported. It is reported in the report of tho 
condition of women and child wage earners in Ihe United Stales, and they 
uliow—tho fiovcrnment Invesligalion shows—that only 2."> tier cent of the chil¬ 
dren who went to work were forced to do so through any economic conditions. 

Mr. TitoAfPSON. What would you .say with relei'ence to that 20 or 2.5 per cent, 
as to what should be done where tlaav was an economic necessity for the child 
to work? 

Dr. BaivEu. I pre.sume that idl matters of this kind are In the nature of a 
compromise, and one must consider wla'ther or not the greatest good to the 
greatest number is being done, and I dare say we never could find conditions 
.so ideal that we could take uj) any phase of indusiry or any class of people 
and reach the Ideal conditions, but I believe that the STiialler the number of 
children who are forced to go to work the better for all. 

Mr. Thompson. Could there be anything in the economic condithni of the 
family, ns well ns the education and health of the chdd, which would make 
their employment f<'asible and practical? 

Dr. Baker, rerfoclly feasible. 

Mr. Thompson. That would meet this condition, then, would it not, ns you 
state? 

Dr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. M'hnt opinion have yon wilh referenee to what the schools 
should he In reference to the training of children for industries? 

Dr, Baker, I should like to answer that. It you will permit me, with rather 
mlvlng it with another .subject. 

Mr. Thompson. Answer It In your own way. Doctor. 

Itr. Baker. I believe that Is very closely connected wdfh the reasons why 
ebildren leave school to go to work. The average child, In my experience, 
leaves school to go to work heenuse he Is physiologically active. The boy or 
girl betwi>en 14 and 10 has a very definite need of expression. They want to 
do something with their hands. They are not eontont to sit quietly In tho 
school and take what Ihe school has to offer them tinder the present condi¬ 
tions. It does not represent nnythlng to them, unless they are exceptionally 
bright, exceptlonni children with a desire to learn for the sake of learning. 

There is also the reason that they .see other boys and girls are working and 
making money, and they want to get out, nnd they leave school without any 
definite Idea of why they do, except that It Is the aocepteil sense; 14 years old you 
get your working papers and go to work. They are, almost without exception, 
so far as W’e have been able to determine, utterl.v untraineel, and a great ma¬ 
jority of them go into unproductive employment; that Is, the so-calIe<l blind- 
alley job. Of those particular 327 cases that I was speaking about It was 
found that In 314 the jolis that the children got—there were 406 jobs In¬ 
volved—In all that 314 Jobs there was no chance at all for the child to receive 
any training which would fit him for a better position In the ftiture. 

Now’, If the school Is going to supply that neeil It must, first of all, give the 
child something that Is going to psychologically Interest the child. It must 
give them a desire to work and be the kind of work he would like to do. It 
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must not be a hard and fast system which will put a boy Into a carpenter 
shop when he would rather t>e a plumber. He must have some Idea of his work, 
and if he starts Into a carpenter shop, because he thinks he wants to, It must 
be elastic enough to permit lilm to go and Iry all the others of Industrial train¬ 
ing until he finds something that ploines him, or something for which he has 
some aptitude. I do not believe a boy or girl of 14 knows what he wants to do. 
I think the best exnni|ile of the application of this s.vstcm is the one worketl 
at Gary, Ind., where the boy or girl Is allow tnl to take up one vocation after 
another until they find the .iob they are filled for. 

Mr. Thomcson. What havt' you to say In reference to what the school should 
do in purt-tline continuation schools for children In industry? 

Dr. Bakku. I believe, first of all, the compulsory-('ducation law should be 
raised to 16 years, without allowing the child to leave hefiu'o that time, even 
with an employment certllii'iile, and that the iilan should he follow’ed that Is 
now tx'Ing followed In a limited way, and that is, the .so-called three-dlvlslon 
plan of the last two years of the elemiMitary grade. The child may ai«>nd 
those two years In a inirely academic training, leading on up to the highest 
school grade, or may lake a commercial eonrse, or lake an indtislrlal course, 
giving an outlet for thoir prelorenees, and at the saaie time llttliig them for 
industry and for eommeree. 

Mr. Tiio.\ii‘.sox. IVhat wonid yon do, as t understand yonr answer, yon did 
not coviT till'- 

Dr. Bakkk (Interriiptlngl. The eontinnalion school T Ihliik Is a prohlem that 
applies, as the previous speaker said, heyond the elementary school age. I 
think it could hardly he coiulucted during the time w hen the child was between 
14 and 16, 

One cmplo.vor In New York Is fpioted as saying that there are no jobs for 
boys or girls under 16 Hint they oualit to take. Tliey are not siillielently sure 
of thoir own ground, and I Ihink they would be of very IIKIe value to any 
employer, a boy or girl of 16. After that age. I believe a eoatinuiitlon school 
is not only prneticnl, but with the reservation that must be made from tho 
cmphiyi'r's point of view, T am sure 1 don't know wbelber they fool It Is CCO- 
noinleally )io'slbh‘, but I believe from the cdueatiomil iioint of view It Is a 
very e. cellent thing, Iniliistrially. 

Mr. 'I'lio.Mi'.sox. Do yon lldiik they slinidd bo oom|mlsory or not; that Is, 
the eslahlishment of them and tlio atteiidaiire In tliem? 

Dr. K.\ker. I Rliioild say the estalilisliment of sneli scliools should bo com¬ 
pulsory with refereneo to a certain pereentago of the iMipiilalion ; lint T also 
agree with Dr. Itiehards Hint it would be practically Impossible to make the 
nttendiince of them compulsory. 

Mr. TiioMi’KO.N. I'Vir wliat rcii.soii? 

Dr. Baker. Bocniise they aplily mostly to the boy or girl jinst tlie school age, 
and where Hie economic pressure—past tlio elementary school ago and where 
the economic pressure is a little more marked and It Is very largely a question 
of the omplo^'ers thi'iiiselves, of wlietlier or not they could meet such an over¬ 
whelming demand. 

Mr, Tiiomcson. That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Ohairman Waish. Mr, Giirretson. liave yon any questions? 

Commissioner f! arket.son'. No; I tliaiik yon. 

Commissioner Lexmin. Do you know of any study liaviiig lieen made In this 
country of the relathe success of cliildron entering Industry at 12 and tho.se 
entering at 14 and at 16? 

Dr. Baker. No, sir. 

Commissioner T.ennox. It has been made la some of Hie Rnropcan countries. 
I have some of the data of that kind. 

Dr. Baker. I know nothing of Hint kind In this eonntry. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you been tiuight by your observation am! your 
contact 'With this subject that It is desirable to raise Ihe age to above whiit It 
Is now? 

Dr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. By your observation? 

Dr. Baker. I feel that there Is no great necessity of the children working, and 
that the relation to the question that you are studying, that is the relation to tho 
question of industrial unrest is a very Important one. YVe are turning out 
each year In New York City some 40,000 nntralne*! workers, children, with em¬ 
ployment eerttfleates, and the very large majority of them are totally unfit for 
any trade or any occupation whatever. They go Into the very large majority 
88810—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-51 
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of those Jobs whldi have no possibility of training them, and within a very few 
yenr.s they have readied adult life and are still earning a child’s wage, They 
are not worth any more In the Industrial market. 

Commissioner Ijsnnon. Where a child applies for a permit to go to work, 
would it not be well If the authorities had the right under the laws to Inverti- 
gate as to the economic necessity; and if they found none, to refuse a certificate 
for a couple of years? 

Dr. Bakkr. Yes, sir: I think it would be an excellent one. 

Commissioner 1,ennon. So do I. I have been looking up the situation inysidf 
somewhat. Do you, in applying a physical examination, have it mai'ked pecu¬ 
liarly ns to the employment Into which the child ks to enter? 

Dr. B.akeb. The law docs not provide for that, and, I think, mistakenly. I 
believe that certificates should be; and some leeway should lie given to the 
Issuing officer to restrict the nature of the employment. Some children could 
do light employment, and yet, for fear that they may be thrown into heavy 
work, we refuse to Dsne the cerllficute. 

Commissioner I.enni'n. Where children change Job.s and go into Industry, I 
have been trying to discover why the Stale oi the orgunlzerl school system 
should not continue to look after those childnm. Why, I find, in New York, 
and Chicago, San Francisco, and wherever I go, that there is a laxness about 
looking after the children If they lose a Job in a week or two weeks or a n)onth. 
Isn’t there some way we can cure that? 

Dr. Baker. The compulsory-education law provides a way. The child is stip- 
posed to be under observation until 10 years of age, and only to remain out of 
school so long as they are emtiloye*!. 

Commissioner Lk.nnon. There ai'c falhires here in New York? 

Dr. Baker. My p<*rsonul ob.servuthm Is that Unit law is hardly enforced at all. 

Commissioner I.enno.v. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. How many eertifleates are there iu the Borough of Man¬ 
hattan? Do you know, offhainl? 

Dr, BAKtUL I don’t believe I eould tell you that offhauil. There are about 
41,000 for the city. 

Comndssloner Lennon. Forty-one thousand? 

Dr. Baker. Yes, sir; that is for 101.'!. 

Chuirimiu Waisii. For (Ireater New York—all Imroughs? 

Dr. Baker. Tla* five boroughs; yes, sir; probably nearly lialf of those are la 
the Borough of Maidiuttan. 

Chuirman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. Dr. Baker. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN H. ’WAISH. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Mr. Walsh, will you please give ns your name, your address, 
and occupation? 

Mr. WAL.SH. John It. Walsh, assistant superintendent of schools, board of 
eclueatlon. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow long have yon been In that position, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. W.M.sir. Yon moan the particular one of compulsory etlucatlon? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Walsh. A year and a half. 

Mr. Thompso.n, What eonneetion had you with the department of education 
before that? 

Mr. Walsh. Associate assistant superintendent; but this Is a special assign¬ 
ment. There nre eight of ns that are assigned to different positions, and this 
was put In my charge Soptenil»er a year ago. 

Mr. Thompson. lYhat nre the requirements of tlie law in iregard to school 
attendance In New York City? 

Mr. Walsh. I’lie school huv that all children between the ages of 7 and 10 
must attend school for the full year unles.s they obtain employment on an 
employment certificate granted hi accordance with the law. 

Mr. Thompson. Wh.'it mimher of olfieers have you got to perform the work 
of seeing that the law Is fulfilled? 

Mr. Waiah. One hundreil and six, perhaps. 

Mr. Thompson. What territory do they cover? 

Mr. Waiah. The whole city—the five boroughs. 

Mr. Thompson, In your opinion, are they able to cover the work pretty care¬ 
fully and thoroughly? 

<• 
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Mr. Waish. Oh, yes; easily. Too many, i)erliBi)s. The more officers we have 
the worse oft we are. In Richmond, where we can do the work with two, they 
had 13 a few years ago. 

ilr. Thompson. What is yonr reason for that, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. WAI.SH. My theory Is that the truant la largely manufactured In the 
sch(H)l by the teacher and hy the opimrtunity. In the first instance, all cases 
of absentees should be dealt with by the teacher. She could ascertain the 
cause. Where they do otherwise tliey send down tlie roll cull to the school clerk, 
wlio copies the name of etery al)sentee. Tlie thing gws peremptorily, if the 
truant ofiicer Is visiting tlie house all the time. In some schools the teachers 
go to the homes tlieinselvos and Inquire as to the cause of tlie alisonce. In 
one school the teaclier gets there before 12 o'clock. It break.s tlie heart of a 
hookey player to get caught in halt a day. In the other cases, wliere too many 
cases go to the olllcer, he may not get around for a week, and you know we do 
not worry aiiout a note tliat is four months off. We take more chances. 

Mr. Tmouc.son. How many pmiils do you usually liu\e In this city? 

Mr. W.vj.sir. Forty-five on an average. 

Mr. Thompson. Isn’t it possilile for her to teach the scliool and follow up the 
children? 

Mr. Walsii. She has only one or two that needs attention. Slie knows where 
tlie brother is or the cousin is. q'he eificient teacher has no alisentees. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliere Is a school census taken in this city? 

Mr. Walsh. Vos. sir; there is a census hoard taking the census. 

Mr. Thompson. How i.s that takim, and what does it comprise? 

Mr. Wai.sh. The eoiistis lioiird has been iiiergtHl wllli Hie i-onipiilsory educa¬ 
tion board. On tlie 1st of May Hie new law went into effeel. Tlie old law' re- 

qulrisl the census to be taken liy police oflicers, but a couple of years they 

found Hie police olliis’r.s were not satisfactory and now it is done liy tlie enumer¬ 
ators of the pernninciit census board. Tliey work in a district, but they have 

mil coverisl tlie whole city as yet, iKM'hiip.s, Hie second time. On Hie 1st of 

.Inly, perliiqis, wo will start and n-e oiir tiHeiidance otlicers and liel)) tiie enumer¬ 
ators and take up Hie cciisn.s a.s far as jiosslhle and l«>ep It going on up to It. 

Mr. Thompson, Of wliiit did that census consist, clilidreu or adults? 

Mr. Wai.sh. ('hildreii up to tlie age of IS. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Oliildren up to Hie age of I.S? 

Mr. Wai.sh. Yes, sir; Hint is, the follow-iip iiHer Ihey leave scliool 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat Hiiia-rvlsion Is there over the work of certifying to the 
etlncationnl requirements of cliildron stHtking emiiloyineiit certificates? 

Mr. Wai,sii. You mean Hie exandnation liy Hie hoard of liealtli? 

Mr. Thompson. I mean wliat supervision of your deiiartiiient, or docs Hie 
board of etiucatlon make? 

Mr. Wai.sh. Tlie boiird of eiliicaHon has a liliink Hiat Hie principal of a school 
fills out, stating that the cldid has attended UtO days in his scliool Imineiliately 
following his HiirleeiiHi hirtliday or Ininicdialcly preceding file date of applica¬ 
tion for the license, and tliiit Hie cliild law finished a sixth-year course. 

Mr. Thompson. Who Issues that certificate? 

Mr. Walsh. The principal of the school. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any supervision over such certificate liy any depart¬ 
ment or the board of education? 

Mr. Walsh. In no other than liy the hoard of education, except that the dis¬ 
trict suiKirlntendeiit of a district is suiiposed to conduct an examinallon at 
which those childreii were exiimlneil. The law doe.s not require that, but the 
rules of the city superintendent call for that. A child who has finished the sixth 
year can surely pass the hoard of health examination. The tendency of the 
principal Is to get rid of a nuisance, and he crowds them on the sixth year over¬ 
night, 

Mr. Thompson. What provision does the board of education make to catch 
Just such cases and prevent the principal from doing that? 

Mr. Walsh. The department of health generally notifies the city superin¬ 
tendent of the cases of the certificates refused for lack of education. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the board of education relies upon the health depart¬ 
ment as a check upon that subject? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Why, If you know, has not the board of education developed 
some closer check Itself? 
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Mr. Walsh. Well, most of those people who apply lor certiScates of that 
kind, I iwnultie, are driven to it by stress of ixjverly. It is a condition; the 
father meets with an accident; there is no one on eartli to work but that 
boy and that girl, and tliere is sucli a condition there that the principal rather 
weakly gives certificates of attendance. 

Mr. Tho.mi'Son. Willi Hint kiiciwl(*dge In tlie minds of tlie lienda of the de¬ 
partment of txiucation, wliy don’t they institute or employ some additional clieck 
on tlie action of tlie principal? 

Mr, W.vi.sii, 1 would not check that fellow. I would liope it could go through 

Mr. Thompson. You would? 

Jlr. Wai.sh. Yes, sir. It is a coudiliou mid nut a theory. I have it every 
day. Notliing in the liotise, no slioes to wear, no clothea. What are you 
going to do? 

Mr. Thompson. Did you liear Dr. Itaker’s testimony to that, upon the ex- 
ainlnatlon of three hundred and fifty-odd cases, it was found that only ‘20 
per cent of those cases were cases wliere there was economic pressure? 

Jlr. Wai.sh. Yes; but what Is the individual going to do that is hungry? 
Ttiere Is itIO per cent ttiere before me. 

Mr. Tno.MP.soN. When the applicant conies for llie Issuance of a certificate, 
no investigation Is nmde by Ihe ilepartnient or liy tlie board of education to see 
whetlier there is any economic pressure? 

Mr. Wai.sh. Ko, sir; not liy Ihe depnrtiiient as a whole. Miss Daker iiiny 
be a little astray about some of those things. Tliere was an old fonn of cer¬ 
tificate in which the grade was not specified, and sonietinies the principal 
used those. When Mr. Maxwell found out he sent an order not to use them. 
The principal did not have to state the grade in wliich the child wins. 

Mr. Thompson. A.ssuining a child comes to you and sa\s, " We have no bread 
in the pantry, we are hungry, and I Inive gel to go to work,” I would Judge from 
what you say that tliere is no investigation made of that slateraent by the 
board of education, and no means of investigation, but that you take the 
child's statement ns a fact ? 

Mr. Walsh. A child is not at work, it is reporled to us as not at school. 
Wo call on the parents and they tell us that the reason tlie child is not at 
school is because it lias nothing to go to school with. We have in dllTerent 
schools ways and means of getting a ))nlr of shoes or something of that kind, 
and we manage to do it. Occasionally we fimi how Ihey are working some place 
making live or six dollars a week, it is my duly, perhaps, to order that parent 
taken before the niagisirale’s court. If this jiarent can show a case of poverty, 
no magistrate will convict that parent. Theie is no money to pay the line 
if ho is convicted. 

Mr. Tho.m p.soN. Does your department send out an investigator to see 
whether or not the stalemeiit of the child or statement of tlie parent Is correct? 

Mr. Wai.sh. We liave a truant officer who does tiiat. It is a part of hls 
duty to get at the condillons. And that is conllrnasl by another man .sent 
out for that purpose. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Then you do make up a check? 

Mr. AVvi.sn. Yes, sir; as to the hungry part; yes, sir. But we have no 
means of relieving tliat. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand that newsboys and oilier street trades are 
licensed? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Those children are licensed? 

Mr. Walsh. How are they licenswi? What suiiervislon Is there over them? 

Mr. Thompson. Tlie newsboy license Is issued by the board of education, on 
the statement by the principal that the boy attends school regularly and Is of the 
requisite ago, under 12. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean over 12? 

Mr. Walsh. Over 12. A license is Issued for lilm to sell after 6 and before 
8 p. m. The other trades, I guess, are licensed in the ma.vor’s office. 

Mr. Thompson. What supervision Is there by any department of the board 
of education or any other State department of such child? 

Mr. Walsh. We have a squinl of men to go around the stri’ets to see whether 
the newsboys are licensed, to see w hether they are selling after hours or not. 

Mr. Thompson. How many men have you got? 

Mr. Walsh. 1‘erhaps five. There are, of course, 10,000 police who are en¬ 
gaged in that also, theoretically. 
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Mr. Thompson. How iiiimy licenses liave been ls.sued for that purpose in 
this State? 

Mr. Walsh. I coiildii’t say. They are printed In the annual reports. They 
are is.sued by the super!nten<lents, 23 of them throughout the city. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know about how many are Issiied each year? 

Mr. Walsh. I couldn’t guess. I see It from time to time. 

Jfr. Thompson. r>oes the labor department of the State report to your de¬ 
partment of the board of education the names of children whoso employment 
llcen.ses have becm revoked ilurlng the year? 

Mr. Wai-sh. Not directly. We send one of our men around there once a week 
to get a list of their names. They did that formc'rly, hut tliey prefer that we 
would. One of our men calls for the list and copies it. 

Mr. Thompson. IIo you consider that as an adequate clieck up of the cer¬ 
tificate where canceled? 

Mr. Walsh. Well, y<‘.s. I say that because the tiling Is confirmed a little by 
the census bureau. The census bureau kei'ps tni<’k of all those cases of nonem- 
ployinent and posts us; that Is, of the districts In which they are at work. 
We have tliat in addition. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is done in this case wliere the certificate is canceled? 

Mr. Walsh. Tlie hoys go hack into sdiool. He is treated as a truant—put 
hack Into school. 

.Mr. Thompson. Do you know how many children ai'c returned to .si'hool who 
are found with certificatiss of employment and still are unemployed? 

.Mr. tVALSH. Pnn tlcally none. 

Mr. Thompson. I’racticaliy none? 

Mr. Wai.sh. rractically none. 

.Ml'. Thompson. Why is tliat the case? 

Mr. WAL.sit. tVell, we do not hear of tlieir losing their positions. If rvo 
should happen by any accident to hear of tlm hoy claindng he was looking for 
anolher joli, it Is only wlien tlio hoy becomes a nuisance or Is hanging around 
the streets that we know he is not working. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it possilile under the New York State law to follow up 
ciiildren who have had certilicales? 

Mr. tVAi.sH. Not under tlie law as it stands. It should he modified. 

yir. '1 uo.MesoN. Has your deparlment. the hoard of edacatlou, or your de- 
pai'tmeat in the Vioard of education, or has the board of edacatlou Itself got 
any power to follow up those cases? 

Mr. Wal.sh. There Is not any way that we can ascertain, in the fii-st Instance, 
where the child is working. In most instances it is among Hie fia'elgners, ami 
tliey always assume we are iiuiniring for some ulterior motive, and limy then 
will not know how to speak Kagllsli. Hut Hie lir'cnse ought not he Issued to 
tire hoy, hut to tlie seliool. Tlie law nialres it Ills properly. If file law should 
read tliat it sliould iie sent to Hie emphucr only w lieu lie has received a .1ob, with 
the understandlag that it is to lie i-clurncd by Hie employer buck to tlie school 
after be is out of the job, Hiat would be mucb better, 

Mr. Thompson. Tbcn you would favor an amendment to the law. Is that 
right, in that respect? 

iMr, Walsh. Yes, sir; by all menus, .lust now Hie prinelpal drojis him from 
the school the iniiiute hr* asks for his sciiool papers, and takes his liooks away 
from him. He puts aimost a prcn.iam on Ins ahseiico. Tim boy oiiglit to be on 
Hie books until lie has a Job, allowing him a eerlain length of lime, an hour 
or so In the morning ci eveniiyg, to go and look for a position. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe a central bureau p<'rforniing Hio functions of 
enforcement of attendance laws, taking .school I'ensus, issuing employment eer- 
tilicates, vocational guidance, and placement, will re.sult in greater efficiency 
of administration of clilld's labor laws? 

Jlr. Walsh. I assume the board should Issue it. The temptation Is to let 
them off too en.slly. I would rather have the outside body Issue It; tlmy have 
to determine the physical condition and they have to keep us straight In those 
other things. The only trouble Is they are a little too strenuous about the birth 
certificate. 

Mr. Thompson. The health department? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. A man fulls from a ladder and breaks his leg to-day. 
His family are keeping that child in school. The child is in the eighth grade, 
and she has to go to work Immediately. She goes to the health department. 
The ages as gathered from the school records will show that she Is 15 past 
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But she lias to send to Uussla for a hirth certificate, aud that Is not obtain¬ 
able. They may be, but It Is Impossible almost for her to get It, and they 
have to wait until they send a letter to Uussla and give It time for return— 
a reply In return. Tlie people at tlie other end do not answer rapidly. They 
sliould use a little discretion when there is a condition that makes It essential. 

There is a child born on a boat, and they can not furnlsli a baptismal cer¬ 
tificate; but we can show that the child has been In school for 11 years, and 
she must have been .5 wlien slie went In there. But that does not satisfy them. 
They stand on tlie law, wldcli Is Impractical. Tliere sliould be a lucid interval 
perliaps. 

Mr. Thompson. In otlier vords, you believe that tiie heaitii ilepartment 
should be allowtsl more discretion? 

Mr. IVai-sh. I tiiiiii; so, 

Mr. Thompson. Or sbouid exercise more liiscretion in flip matter of issuing 
a permit? 

Mr. Walsh. I tiiiiik so. Vou know tlie length of time it requires to go to 
Uussla and tlie conditions in Uussia, and a good many of the bard case.s come 
from there. 

Mr. Thompson. Is It possible or proliable that the present atlltude of the 
health department In regard to Issuing certiticiites on this qm'stlon of age 
Is caused by tlie fact that so many people try to get children’s certificates wlio 
are younger tlian 14? 

Mr. Wai.sii. Yes, sir; tliat Is tlie case. Some of tliose pcoide would make 
atlldavlt as to anything. But one of tlie troubles Is with tliis passport business, 
to start with, where tlie facts are all lliere and it i.s clearly evident tliat tlie 
clilld Is of the requisite age and lia.s gotten beyond the school years reqtiired, 
tliere should be a little latitude. 

Mr. Thompson, Do you tliink that whole matter could be handled better if 
those various functions which I have stated were put In one central bureau? 

Mr. Wai.sii. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean if the central bureau was taken away from both tlie 
board of Iiealtli and board of education? 

Mr. Walsh. I think two tilings work all right. The board of education issues 
a certificate that tlie cliild has readied tlie requisite age, and tlie board of 
health must pass upon the health qualitications. It works in most instances——- 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any parilciilar views in reference to tlie educa¬ 
tional test, the physical standard, a oliild should have? 

Mr. Walsh. None at all. The child sliiaild liave those. 

Mr. Thompson. As they are at tlie present time? 

Mr. Walsh. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe a child sliould have the promise of a Job or 
Iiledgo of one before he has a certificate? 

Mr. Walsh. The employer would not deal with him in tliat way. 

Mr. Thompson. He would not ? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir; but he should not be allowed to leave school. The boy 
can be given a card to state that he has a certllicato wlilcli will be sent to the 
employer upon due notice. Tliat would answer it. As It Is, the employers do 
not accept them very much under 1(5, so tliat tlie thing is working fairly well. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion or views as to tlie necessity of part- 
time education of children In industry? 

Mr. Walsh. Well, this allowance of the so-called continuation class to take 
the place of evening school would be first rate. Those people who were most 
strenuous against the evening school are now willing to admit It was a serious 
blunder. A child working all day ought not to be comiielled to study at nlglit. 

Mr. Thompson. How about part-time children In Industry during the day¬ 
time? 

Mr. Walsh. But that would lie all right so soon as we can get the scliools 
for It. We are Just beginning the tests here now. We have not room enough 
for the other children. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliere are you organizing and what have you done? 

Mr. Walsh. School, public scliool C2 In Manliatlan, 27 and 28. The prin¬ 
cipal lias been authorizial to start these last two years four courses. One 
perhaps Is a commercial course, and then the other three are In different In¬ 
dustries; that Is, metal work and electrical work and woodwork. There Is to 
be a nine weeks’ course provided for those youngsters to see If they can find 
tlie thing that will suit them bc.st, aud when that Is determined then' they will 
spend the remaining part of the two years In that particular work. 
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Mr. Thompson. Reforring to Uie time, part-time Instruction for children who 
are already working, hu.s anything been done here in this city In that regard? 

Mr. Walsh. So far as it lias been done, in the department stores, almost 
entirely; that Is, Abraham & Strauss, Bloomingdale, Altman, and so on. The 
Hotel Astor—I think that is in the evening tliougli for the chamliernmlds and 
otliers to learn English. 

Mr. Thompson. Hus tlie board of education unylliing to do with that? 

Mr. Walsh. We furnisli tlie teactier and tliey fariilsii tlie room. An hour 
or two hours a day for instriietlou. Those are for eliildrcn not required to go 
to scliool. Generally glrl.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Have yon any volee a.s to wliat might lie done along tliat 
line generally by tlie State? 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Maxwell Is studying tliat and some of my eolleagties, and 
they are so much more Intelligent tliaii I am tliat I am letting them struggle 
with It. and tlii'ii when they get through 1 will find It all right from them and 
claini It was niy own. 

Mr. Tho.mpsox. That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any questions? 

Cotiimis.sioner Gakuktson. Mr. Walsh. 1 iiotuv you hold that the administra¬ 
tion of the deptirlmenl of hygiene Is a little strenuous In the applleatloit of 
lho.se laws. 

Mr. Walsh. They have to take the thing as they find It, but they eonld have 
the law modified 1 lliiiik and eould ivalize (liat tlie length of lime might he 
an InsuiX'rahie harrier. They are allowed a physleal exuiniiiatloii by doi'tors, 
wlik'h would take the iilaee of all this 

Commissioner GAi!iii:i son. Has the department In charge of compul.sory eilii- 
eation in the city, on the other liand. ever hism elmrgisl by anyone hut the 
eiiqiloyer that wanted the ehildreii or the employees or the parents of the child 
with being too stremiou.s? 

Mr. W\i,.sir. No, sir. 

Commlssioiii'r I.i..nnon. Jlr. tVaKli, I want a heller underst.uiding of how the 
eliildren-get eertitleates showing lliat they passed the ediieatlonnl test. Do I 
understand that Ihe iinni'ipal of the .selmol Is tlie first parly in charge there? 

Mr. Walsh. He is tlie first party In elmrge of issuing tlie .school ccrtltleate, 
making the slatemeiil that Ihey lime lM■en so iiiiiiiv days In scIiikiI. 

Coiiiinissioiier Lennon. Does he make a iiersoiml exaniimitlon, or refer to 
the records only? 

Mr. Walsh. An cxamlniition has gcnernlly been held in (he school. In the 
district, and lie .sends his eliildreti up on a speiafied date. That was under the 
old regulation where they W(‘re allowed to get those eertitleates at the end of 
the fifth year. Now, at the end of Ihe sixth year, at the age of 16 years. It is 
not assumed that this examination is necessary, iillhongh llie certificate still 
calls for it, becau.se the hoard of health tests are so very simple that any 
child at all that has been In the sclvs)l in the fifth yisir should he able to pass 
It. The State law requires that this instruction shiill lie had In the Kngllsli 
language, in geography and so on. We get a ela.ss of girls over here from 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and some of those countries, ami some of them are 
14 years past and they have conqiletisl the eleiiieiitury .school across In their 
own country and In their own language of course. It does seem kind of a 
hardship to exix'ct them to take out an employment certificate. Their laiigu.uge 
Is deficient in English, hut they have the gisigraphy and the mathematics. They 
may have had the English, and In nmny cases they have, but the law seems a 
little severe on tlii'm. It is to prevent ix-ople In lids country frqm receiving 
Instruction in foreign hinguiiges, but It mistreats those people. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does the prlnolpnl assume authority contrary to law 
to pass them anyhow? 

Mr. Walsh. He Issues that certlfiente, I Rupito.se, without very much In¬ 
quiry, exc^ept that the parent makes the statement that the child Is very much 
In need of work, or that the parent requires his si>rvlces. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wlial did you mean to Indicate by the children who 
desire certificates having to go to some certain school to secure the certificates? 
Is It done by districts? 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Maxwell, to secure a little uniformity, called for this thing 
to be done In districts. We have 23 districts. 

Commissioner IjSnnon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walsh. We .have district superintendents In cigirge of each. The dis¬ 
trict superintendent would designate Uie school In which the examination was 
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to be held on n certain date, and he woiihl approve the questions that were to 
be put at that examination. 

(loimnl.ssioner Lennon. That Is the principal at that particular school? 

Mr. Wai,.sh. The principal at that particular school would conduct It. He 
probably would not make the {|uesllons, necessarily. 

t’ommissioner I.ennon. What power of revision Is there at any point In the 
school sysK'in? Has the district superintendent any power of revision over the 
Issuance of n certillcatc by the principal of a particular school? 

Mr. Wai.sh. Well, I have fo\ind some trouble in some cases—that there was 
not any standard for this exnminalion. I found one principal complaining 
against the board of health for turning down one of his children, and I think 
under his own children the child got only 20 tier cent In arithmetic and per¬ 
haps 30 In Kngllsh. He made quite a farce of it, because there was not any 
rule saying that they had to reach a certain point. But this fellow was so 
troublesome It was anytiiing to get rid of him. 

Comml.ssioner I.k.nnon. In other words, it is anything to get rid of the chil¬ 
dren, because there Is not room in the school? 

-Mr. WAi.sit. No, sir; becuus<‘ he Is a nuisance. The truant is somewhat of 
an initiative and some some nsl blood, and they do not like them. They want 
a fellow that is chloroformed and who comes to HIV at—— 

(htmmissloner T.knnon. 1 have not found any wonnur teachers that way? 

Mr, WAnsir. Unfortunately, 1 have. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you advise this commission to recommend to 
the cities of the Uinted States ami to tin* sevs'cid State's tin' adoj)tion of the 
same kind of a system tliat you have here as to an educational test before 
children are p(‘rndlled to go into industries? 

Mr. Wvi.sit. I tiunk it would hi' safe. I think it works all rigid witli us. 

Clmirman WAi.sir. Tliat is all, tliank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE A. HALL. 

Mr. TnoMrsoN. Mr. Hall, will you give us your name, your address, and 
vour position? 

Mr. Hat.i,. (ieorge A. Hall; .secretary of tlie New York Cliild’s I.alior Oom- 
milteo, at 106 East Nineteenth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. How long Imve you been secretary of tlie New York Cldld’s 
T.alior Committee? 

Mr. H\i.i.. For 10 years, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tea years? 

Mr. Hai.i.. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tlie woric of tlie New York Ohlid’.s I.abor Com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr. Hai.e. It is a commillee of private cilizens of New York City and 
tlirougliout tlie State interested in tlie wiiole ipiestiim of the bearing of our 
eliilddabor laws, both in tlio statute ilsolf and lii its oaforoement, and through 
Investigators we make ii study of holh of these lines of work. 

Mr. Thompson, (kmcretely, what do you do? What do your itnesligators 
do In regard to the enforeement of the ndmlnl.strntion laws? 

Mr. IlAi.t.. Take, for examiile, the matter of the issnanee of emplo.veinnt cor- 
tlflenioa. which has been nmler discussion this morning; onr committeo has In 
its employ two ageiils or Investigators who give all of tlieir time to the .study 
of this work ns carried on by the offlcials. Tliey are located in the tw'O offices— 
one In Manhattan and one In Brooklyn—w'heie the larger luiinber of employ¬ 
ment certificates are issued. They are there through the courtesy of the de¬ 
partment of health, and hine no official standing or connoetlon whatever with 
the department, and have nolhing to do with pussing offlchilly uixm the ques¬ 
tion. But thev are there to assist in any way possible, esiieelally to help un¬ 
tangle file dlffienltles wlilcli may ari.se with resiieot to tlie securing of iiroper 
kind of evidence of age by tlie parents of the children who come for employ¬ 
ment certlftoates. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they alt with the officers who pass uiion those things? 

* Mr Haul. They sit in the same room with them, but, ns I say, they have 
no official authority to act upon or reject or approve of the evidence of age, 
or any other paiiers presented. 

Mr. Thompson. Starting first a little out of order, with the question of the 
certificates of age, did you hear what Mr. Walsh had to say about the rigidity 
with whlch'Ehe law Is enforced In this State? 
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Mr. Hall. Teg, glr. I heard that testimony, and I should enjoy making some 
eoniment upon it and presenting some other evidence which I have upon the 
snhjcct. 

Mr. Thompson. Unless you prefer to take it at some other time. 

Chairman Walsh. I think maybe riglit now we will hear the comment on 
that, Mr. Thompson, briefly. 

Mr. Thompson. Tory well, you may comment on it. 

Mr. Hai.i.. Tile law Is somewhat stringent, if you wish to call it that, with 
respect to Hie kinds of ei ldencc of ago to lie presented, and the order in wlilch 
it Is to be iiresenlod. Tlie law has boon so frauKsl, and the result of experi¬ 
ence In this State and in other States In wbieb It has been found that where 
the les.ser kinds of evidence—lessv'r in value and concluslieness—are allowable 
it Is usual for the parent to follow the line of least reslstam'e anil fnrnisli the 
easiest kind of ('vidence. which Is usually the poori‘st kind of evidence. .\nd 
in States where Ihe law accepts those kinds of evidence or iiernilts them tho 
parents show a strong tendency to put their cluhlren to work under age. mak¬ 
ing the slateinent that they are 14 when they arc not actually 14. In order 
to make sure that the child is of legal age. the law was made tinis rigid, d’hat 
is the reason that the birth pajiers arc requlreil, that lieiiig tiie Imst kind of evi¬ 
dence: and if you put itll these Kinds of evideme on the same plane and let 
them he alternate the chance is that tho child will bring the poorer kind of 
ev idonce lirst. 

Mr. 'I'no.MPsoN. Take Ihe ease' that Mr. Walsh stated. 

.Mr. IlML. With respect to the ('011111101118 of Mr. Walsh, lie has imlleatcd 
Unit there Is a great deal of trouble 011 the part of eliildrcti, especially tlio 
foreign born, to secure satisfactory kind of evidence of age. That very jiolnt 
has been of greatest interest to oiir coimnlllee, as part of the work of some of 
oiir agents has been the making of slatNilcal studies of just that imliit. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you those studies IlicreV 

Mr. Hall. I li.ive Hie lesiilts of Hiem—a summary. 

Mr. d'HOMPSON. Wo will be iilcasnl to hear them. 

Mr II.vt.L. We found Hiat, during Hie yt'ar ltd:!, of 20,000 clilldn'n who re¬ 
ceiv'd emiiloyment certilientes, it per cent in'i'senti'd birlli-paper evidence, the 
best 1 Ind of eviiknice; Ibis refers to New York t'lly. And we also aseertiiined 
that o' .'Ills 74 pr cent. 20 per cent were foreign born and 71 iK>r cent native 
born, and it was found tlial taking the enlire nitmher, (14 per ceiil presented 
perfectly satisfactory, good birih ccrlihcalcs Thai answers. It seems to me, 
very well the stalenient Hint that Is a very bar'll law, because it reipiires the 
birib-pa per evideiiee. 

Mr. Thompson. A'ow', just at Hint point, In* said that they were often eoiii- 
)ieile(i to furnish these birth cert dicales and eonld only gi'l tliein at great delay. 

Mr. Hall. There is delay in some instances, hut which enn very easily bo 
overeome, and vvliicli lias been overcome In many instances, llirougli the fore¬ 
sight of the suiierintendeiit of schools of Hiis cil.v, Ur. .Ma.xwidl, who has made 
ii recoinmenilation or suggt'stioii to the principais that where children are ex- 
peotlng to leave the sdiools to go to work at the end of the year Hint they advise 
Hieni; then, at tlie beginning of Hie year to send lor their liirtli papers, If they 
are tiv be gotten from a foreign country, and linve them roady, so Halt they 
may get their certltteiiH'S from the school when the end of the time arrives. 

Mr Thompson. You may go 011 with your slaHstIcs. 

Mr. Hall. That, I think, covers on Hint one point the evidence with reference 
to "this matter all ttiiit might be of Interi'st to yon now. 

Mr Thompson. What have you to say with referonce to the conditions for 
obtaiiiliig eiiiployiiieiit—cities Hiking up the matter of requirements, ('diicii- 
tlonal tests, plivslcnl tests, and so on? 

Mr Hml. The islueatlonnl test. It seems to me, Is a matter of the highest 
Importance, especially In this city; and I think, from the words of Mr. VViilsIi 
himself, you all rocognize tlio ms'd of Just that test and the need of checking 
one cltv department on the other to prevent many hundreds of children going 
to work who have not met the very small and meager requirements of the law. 
The educational requirements of the law are requirements made on the average 
boy of 12 years old. The average normal child, promoted from year to year, 
would meet these requirements at 12 years of age. Those are the same require¬ 
ments which arc made of a child of 14 years who wishes to go to work, allow¬ 
ing him two years leeway for sicitness, nb-scnce, or other reasons, and thost' arc 
made the ra'iniraum requlrenients. They are requiremeiilK which must be 
finished—the six-year for all—and the law ought to be rigidly enforced. 
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Mr, Thompson. What have you to say as to the suggestion marie that where 
a child seeks its certificate for erapioyment on the ground of necessity that 
ttu're should be an examination into tlie condition of that family? 

Mr. Hall. I liave no objection at all to that examination; but I do believe 
very strongly, htnvever, that any situation such ns may be represented with 
regard to tlie economic stress sliould not be a ground failure to enforce rigidly 
the law ns to reriulrements. I believe there are plenty of agencies, both private 
and public, that are willing to help that family; and if there is tlie neerl that is 
claimed it can be taken care of. But our child-labor committee, which has been 
Interested In this line as well as others, has found by its investigations through 
trained paid workers that there Is not tlie amount of ixiverty that is claimed 
or is alleged here. 

Mr. Thomp.son. IVhat have you to say with reference to the physical tests 
made—examinations? 

Mr. Hall.' The idiyslcal test, it seems to me, is extremely desirable and should 
lie enforced rigidly', I might say onr investigations tliroughout the State 
showed that It is pretty well enforced througlioiit tlie larger cities; It Is not 
so well eiiforcixl in the small towns, perliaps due partly to lack of equipment 
and partly to luck of supervision. Tliere is now a State law whieli rtquires 
the State labor deriartment to concern itself in supervising the work of issuing 
Ciiiployment certilicates throughout the entire State, and they liave now the 
authority to go In and visit these otitcers and find liow tlicy are doing it and to 
help Improve the work, I tliink that authority should he exerciseil to the 
fullest limit, liecaiise we know tiuit in some of the smaller towns the children 
are receiving employment certificates who have not the jiropm' risjulrements. 

Mr. Thompson. You liellevo the requirements as conducted in tills city are 
sufficient? 

Mr. Half. In tlie niiitter of jiliysical tests? 

Mr. Tmi.\ii>soN. Y'e-. 

Mr. Hall. I believe on the whole they are fairly satisfactory. I would like 
to see very nuich something established in tlie way of standards wlilcli might 
lie i-atlier 'uniformly adopted throughout the State. That would require, I be¬ 
lieve, a study on the part, perliaps, of a commission of pliysicians—somebody 
ndisiuately prepared to take it up from a iiiiMlical standpoint. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now adjourn until 2 o’clock p, iii., to meet in this 
room, if you will come liack at that time, .Mr. Hall. 

(Whereuiioii, at 1'2.45 ii. in., an adjournment was taken until 2 p. m.) 

AFTKK IinCKSS—2 O'CLOCK IL M. 

Cominls.sloner I.knnox. The comniission will eome to order. 

Mr. Tffompson. Will you please take the .stand. Dr. Srelnmetz? 

TESTIMONY OF DK. CHAKEES P. STEINMETZ. 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, will you please give us your miiiie, your age, your 
oeeupatlou, and your profession? 

Dr. Stkinmktz. Cliarli's l*roleiis Steinmetz; age, 49; oeeiiimtioii, elilef eoiitrol- 
lliig eiigliieLT of the General Ele<'trlc Co.; professor of electrophysics at Union 
l.inlverslty. 

Mr. Thompson. How long liave you been oonnected with tlie General Electric 
Co. ill your capacity as chief engineer? Tell us about it. 

Dr. Stkinmltz. I liiive lieen eoiineeted wltli the General Electric Co. since 
1893: as chief controlling engineer since aliout 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. As cliief controlling engineer, wliat are you called upon to do 
by the company, briefly? 

Dr. Steinmktz. Everything In engineering matters which is beyond the scope 
or province or alilllty of any other engineer. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat is tills Union College that you spoke of? 

Dr. Steinmktz. It Is an American university, located at Schenectady, and 
founded somewhere in the eighteenth i-entury; an ohi-eslalillshed college. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat work have you in connection there, or what chair do 
you occupy? 

Dr. Steinmistz. t have occupied tlie chair of electrical engineering since 1902, 
and slni'c last year I am occupying the chair of electrophysics, which means 
that I am not able to devote so much time to the college work as I have before, 
and so ht^e partly retired. 
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Mr. Thompson. Where did you receive your education, Doctor? 

Dr. Steinmetz. In Germany and iu Switzerland—Universities of Breslau and 
Polytechnic of Zurich. 

Mr. Thompson. In the course of your professional and eilucatlonal careers. 
Doctor, have you considered the subject of Industrial education or training for 
the young? 

Dr. Steinmetz. I have. 

Mr. Thompson, Referring first to the question of prevocatlonal training of 
children, what kind, In your opinion, ouglit it to Ik', and at whut age should 
It begin, and what should be the grades of the pupils? 

Dr. Steinmetz. From iny exiM'rience as consuliing engineer, as university 
professor, and as past president of the hoard of education of my home city, I 
have come to the conclusion that vocational training—that is, teaching of a 
trade or the rudiments of a trade—slionld not be a part of the siiiool curriculum 
in the grades of the puldic schools, but vocational training shoufd begin after 
the pupil has graduap^tl from tl»e general eilucatlon course of the public school, 
for the following reasons: 

• In former times education consisted of. aial still now essentially consists 
for the masses of the i)eople, of a general education as given hy our piihllc- 
sjiiool systian. And it Is s]K‘<ial training in the trade, i>r(>fesskni, or husliiess 
wldch Ujo >oung ciliziai IntiMids to um' iu his lir(‘ work. 

N(m', the former i)art of the edm-atiim, the gmieral education or instruction 
in all lho.se subjects which the young citizen of to-day must have, and which 
are necessary before the pupil can begin to sp«‘<-lallze In learning a trade, 
entering a business, or learnij^g a profession. Now-, tills former, this general 
(‘diieation part, has been given and Is still gl\en to-day wry satisfactorily hy the 
public-school system of the eountry. 1 IlHuefore do not helle\i‘ that there Is 
any call for u reorganization of the }uildic-s( hool syst<‘m. Rut lla* need is. as I 
shall show, for an extension of the j)ublK*-s(hool system. There is no call for 
a reorganization; hut, in my opinion, has<si u]M)n my exiM'i’ience. the public- 
school syslem or 1h(‘ grade schools <‘1* this country as rcpr(‘scnl(*d by the Ix'ttep 
class of school organizations in fhos<‘ Stati's wliere there Is a reasonably elTl- 
cient edmalionnl law. as In this Stale, in those cilli's wliere there Is a reason¬ 
ably ellicient (ducatlonal system, as in niv brune cHy, under those clrcuin- 
stanc's I <lo not think there is a iiosslhllity of a radical improvement In the 
general educational system; but this s.\sti“m, in my opinion, is. In gmieral, 
entirely satisfactory; wliich naturally does not exclude that iiHMlifieatlons and 
improvements should be ma<le and will l»e made from time to time, and are 
btdng made. 

For instance, some of the Improvements neisled in our general educallon 
system are, first, an improxement in the (nnility of the ttaiehlng staff hy jiro- 
vlding a more approiiriale remuneration for liie teaching staff, nn<l thereby 
attracting a better and a liigber grade of Intelligence to the teaching In the 
comnion school. 

Second, extension of the idiyslcal-welfare work. In short, a gnailer attention 
paid to the physical education of tlie puiiil, comprising pliysical e\er<‘lses on 
playgrounds an<l athletic ficld.s and medical supervision and Inspection. While 
this wa.s not necessary In the bygone days of rural coinnninities, In the colonial 
or postcolonlnl days, now, where Ihe majority of tlie population Is living or 
collecting into cities, the pliysical education of the pupil is becoming of Increas¬ 
ingly great importance, and increasingly grcaler effort should ami mii.st be made 
to look after It, as equally important, If not In some cases more important, than 
the intellectual eilucatioii. 

That such improvement, in iny opinion, is necessary is more systematically 
Introduce In all public schools within the giadcs, and not only in those which 
are more advanced, manual training and domestic science. 

Xow. I wish to expressly call your attention to the distinction between 
manual training and vocational education. 

The purpose, as I understaml it, in vocational education is to prepare the 
pupil for n trade or teach a trade, while in manual training w'hat w'e endeavor 
to do Is to give the pupil familiarity with the common tools of modern Indus¬ 
tries and enable him to drive in a nail straight without hitting his finger, and 
It enables a girl to bring a pot of water to lioIUng and know when It bolls, 
which is not so well known to most of them. 

Now, this manual training and domestic science Is of Importance to all 
pupils and should be mandatory, but especltlly of Importance to those who do 
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not jro Into trades and professions—to the clerk and to the office man who has 
no cinuice afterwards to learn the handling of tools. 

I’iieiefore It Is not of the character of vocational education; it Is manual 
tndning. 

tills sliould he placed In the grade schools and should begin in tlie kin¬ 
dergarten with the simplest manual-training ex(‘rcises—pap<‘r folding, the use of 
scissors, with paper instructhms, inulerials, and gradually exteiKUnl through all 
the grades. 

Rut vocational education, the preparation and loacliing of a trade, docs not, 
in iny opinion, belong to th(‘ grade school. 

Now, the public-school system has been s<‘verely crltlclzeil by a number of 
people under wluil I consider ti V(Ty shallow song, for the reason that the 
gradiuite of the grade school has lennuHl very many things, hut has loarneil 
nothbig'wheuehy he or she might earn a living. Now, that is true, hut the 
practice of general e<lucatIon of the gra(I(‘ school is not to enable the pupil 
to earn a living. Imt is to enable the pupil to hcgni to learn a trade or pro¬ 
fession or ImsliK'ss wh<‘rel>y he would he enabled then to earn his living. 

Now, the second part of the (‘ducalion, then, C()nsists in the learning of a 
trade, etc. Now, tins second part has been taken care <*f in former times by 
private Interests in the form of apprentice hoys and similar education methods. 
15y the constant devehtpin(M\t of nuxlern industry, this apprentb'C clause, and 
with it all tlie chances of this second private ei1u<*ation, iia\e been wl])ed out, 
and this unsatisfactory sit\iation whicii coiifronis onr society to-day is not a 
failure (»f the general education s.\st<an, hiil it is the collapse by the corporate 
industrial diwclopment of the si»eclal training and preparatory work for trade 
or profession. 

Now, in my oi)inlon, here, ns in all cases where private enterprise fails, it is 
the duty of the community or soim-ty to sIc)) in and prtAhle what i)rivate enter¬ 
prise cait not, do or has hecoim* incompetont to <io; that is, provi<i<‘ tin* means 
of educati<mal training, or the tca<*hing of an Industry, but that must not be 
begun in the grade schools and during tlu' tma' providi^d for g<'nera! education. 

The learning of a trade has been successful in following the general edu<*a- 
tion in former ami so it must remain, bocaiiso tlH‘ time (l<“Vo1ed in the 

grade schools to gem*ral edm-afion is altogetluT too short to-day. ami to siuTi- 
lice more of this time to teaching a trade or i>rofcssi<(n would b(‘. in my o[»inlon, 
suicidal, Jind therefore I am of the <>pinion that vocational training and Indus¬ 
trial (‘dncatlon sliould follow the education vvau'k in tlie grade scliools ami 
should not ent<‘r into a giaule school at the sacrilic(‘ of the educational and 
inaiuml training and domestic schaicc. which are a j>art of iiKalcrn general 
education and belong to the grade schools. 

Mr. TtiOMfsoN. Now, l>octf>r. it has been testified lau'e by otlu'r witnesses, 
particularly l‘r. llicliards. that the vocational training should not be deferred 
until after tlie grade schools an' finished, for tlic reason that the economic 
pressure Is so great after a child pimscs the age of 1(> that tlayv wouhl m^t be 
able to devote the lime to v<Halional education necessary because of the 
of earning a living. Woidd that atVi'ct your testimony; if it Is a fact, would 
that alter your opinion in n'gard to what you have sai<l? 

l>r. Steinmktz. No; it would not. Kirsl, it appears rather strange to-day, 
wliero all over the eff(U-t is bung made to find some way vvliere the hundred 
thousands or millions who have nothing to do, have no work, may find some¬ 
thing where tliey can occupy tlicm in d<'ing work We waaild do better to take 
care of that than to prate about the young people not having enough time to 
get an education. 

Now, there is plenty of lime for it, ai'd we n)\ist got the time. Now, the time 
Is there, and we think tlu're is rather more fiaspiently time when the surplus 
of labor, the surplus of available time on band of the masses of people who 
work and have to work than a laxity of It. 

In short, the times where there Is a scarcity of available labor are much 
rarer than the times wlien there is a surplus. Now', It Is argued there that 
the children can’t get the proper education, heennse they have to go to work 
>uul earn their living. Now, first, tliere are the parents, and, second, there is 
society, w’hicb Is eminently interest*^! in having the citizens efficient and com- 
latent: and, third, It is not In the interests of society to turn out Incompetent, 
unskilful, inefficient citizens, nuTely to save a year or two in the preparation 
by leaving them incompletely prepared. 

The anma»argument may also be made against the eight-hour labor day, be¬ 
cause If we get everybody to work 10 hours we can turn out so much work, and 
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Jmlustrlal pressure Is not so Ijigh any more as against 10 hours, you might sny 
12 hours, and you can extend that In the same argument, the same Intelligent 
reasoning can he applied, to sny that half or the majority of pH>ple should be 
locked In the factories, in barracks, should bo foil tliere, ami rhe men sent to 
work and come back again, because tlftm they can turn out the most work. 
Now, that is all very nlee, but, after all. we are all human l)e!iigs, you and I 
and all the other people, ami they Imve some ritrlits as human lu'ings, am) In¬ 
dustrial rights ami otlier rights are really secondary It) the rights of Imman 
beings. 

Jlr. Thompson. Well. Doctor, in case tliere was sm-h a thing as an economic 
pressure and these hoys Id years of agt*, and tln^v wrre iimh'i* the eoiniailsion 
to earn or partly earn their living, how wtmld you have society meet that 
mH.'essity of the boy or girl? 

Dr. STKiNMi-rrz. I agrt'O flint at a certain age tlie children, the young i»eoplo', 
have to begin earning tlieir living, ami the age may vary, ih'ptmdlng upon tin' 
social comhthm of tlie unfortunate. Tlie ridi man’s son might ^'ell alTord to 
go without earning his living up to 2." or so. wliih* llu* poor mnn’.s son to-day 
lias to start earning his living at 14 yiairs itf age. though I would inako such 
concession tliat at 14 >ears of age iimler certain conditions the young ])eo])le are 
]‘(‘rmitte(l to devote a part of tlndr time to earning tlieir living; iait at least 
up to IS jears of ag(‘ they shouhl rmnain umha* 11 h‘ eontnd of tlie educational 
system. 

Mr. Tho.upson. But ln>w" woulil you provhh*, Doclor, f(»r llu* sustenance or 
maintenance of the young jieojde wlio, say, havi' pass<-d tlie age of Id and 
w’ho were not able to earn mioiiglt and go t<> scliool ami get their vocational 
training? M’ould you liave the Stale, have so< iiUy as a whole contribute toward 
their supi-vort? 

Dr. Stkjnmetz. The contribution by society, by tlie Slate, is fair, ami will 
umhaibteilly come in th<? future. Ibii e^msidering 4>nly imnuMliate possibilities, 
I don’t think we could consi(b*r y<“t the feasibility of the idea tliat society 
f-houid contribute for snshMiamo of the jaipils, Iml 1 would allow the* pupil 
at 14 years of age to go and aci-<‘pt emplovnienl am! earn tiudr living, or as 
large a part IlienMd as p<wsibl(‘. provnbMl llial (‘ni|)l«>ymcnt Is sm-h as to con- 
trilnili to .some e\tent to llu*ir (sim-ation, and ])rovid(‘d also tlnit a part of 
their i'ii;c l.s siili dc\ote*l to (Mim-ainai. in oilier words, 1 would make a 
law that Ihe school ag»' i-xtend to llu* ''omi4ered <*iglih*(aiili of the inijill, 

but that at 14 >ears of age Ihosi* luipils wliich can show that tlieir panmts or 
tlu'y thmnselves ms'd llu' im-ome, whnh can bring a certili<'a{e from the su{K>r- 
iiitendeni of schools showing tliat they lia\(* jia^vul a certain definite minimum 
grade, which can bring a cerilllcate i’r<*in llie liealtli ]ili.\sician, showing that 
lliey are physically lit to enter imlnslries, then they would lie free to enter em- 
l>lt>>ment, witii a limitation that during ilu* week a eeilaiii tuiml)i*r of iunirs, 
say. the, ns a minlimiin. must be set a-'ide l<>r e«lucaiional work; tliat the em¬ 
ployer must agree also, atid also that that eiuphiyment must be of a kind 
approved by the si-hool system of tiie location. 

Now', I believe Ibis is feasible, and is no serbais liardsbif). It gives Ihe ein- 
T>loyer all the time of tlie einplo.\e<* with tin* e\«i‘ption i*f. .say, dvo hours, and 
limits the einplovmeut to a very moderate extent, Inclmling only sm-li employ¬ 
ment ns drudgery and as uninlellig^mt i»ieceuork. wlilch is not justilied. 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, calling >(air Jitt<*ntl<tii again to some U'stlmony we 
have had this morning, two things liave l»een staled. One is that Ihe limitation 
of the hours of child labor In this Stall* by law has l(*ssemsl the desire for the 
labor of children for the work, tliat cliildreii are not as d(“siral>Ie as help In 
industries, and in addition that in the opinion of the witness many children 
are under a great compulsion, say, liy tin* time they reach tlie age of 16 , to 
support thera.selves. Now, under ^ou^ system, umh‘r your views, as expressinl, 
the children would be limited in the places they eould get, and. In addition to 
that, they must still be under tlie nevd, however, of earning their living. 
Might not that create such a condition as w’ould prevent the working out of 
the scheme you have In mind, those two factors? 

Dr. Steinmetz. Yes, .sir; it might in some cases, but there Is one serious 
difficulty in such a sclteme. 

Yes; it may in some cases. There Is one serious difficulty w'lth such a 
scheme where it is applied for the age from 14 to 16 years, that the limitation 
or exploitation of children, by requiring them to leave Industrial work for five 
hours during the week to get education, this is a serious Inconvenience to 
the industry; and as far as possible there Is and will be a tendency of the 
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employers of young people to avoid employing children from 14 to 16 years of 
age. Therefore we may bare a very admirabie iaw stating that children from 
14 to 16 years of age sliuJI not be exploited witliout any recourse, but when 
empioyoil they should get fire hours a week of freneral education, should not be 
employed more than eight hours a day, etc.; but the re.sult would be that these 
children would not be able to tind any employment, because the employers 
would prefer people above 16 year.s free from the.se limitations. Tills I realize; 
that is tlie very reason wliy I lielieve that such a iaw when applied to the nfie 
from 14 to 16 would fall, wlille it would succeed wlien applied to the age 
from 14 to 18. If you liiciuile In these reslrictions young people from 14 to 18, 
that means tliat tiie industrie.s must eltlier not wse tiny young jM'ople at le.S3 
tlian 18 years of age. or must sutmiit to what little inconvenience is connected 
therewith. Now, while it is no serious dllllculty to the industry to omit em- 
jiloynient of chlhiren from 14 to 16 years of age, there is such a wide field of 
useful work wlileh young iieople from 14 to 18 years of age cun do at a price 
and at a cost that Is much less than what possibly would lie acieplablo to em¬ 
ployees of over 18 years of age that it would give very different results. So 
tliat by placing the dividing line at IS years of age, in my opinion, tlie economic 
advantage to the indusiry is in favor, in most cases, of employing children 
from 14 to 18 years of age wllh those restrictions w hich I mention, rather than 
employing young peojile of over 18 years of age without restriction. Tlie dif¬ 
ference in age is accc|>ted or the four xi'ars’ liilTerenci' in age is sult'icient to 
give this economic advantage, which wouid not lie given hetw«'n 14 and 16 
years. And that is. in niy oiiinlon, tiie rea.son, tiie economic reason, why 
such a restricted chlld-lahor law should be e.vlended from 14 to 18 years and 
not to 16 years, liecause In the former case It is economically feasible from the 
point of view of the Industry, while in the latter case it is not feasible, but 
would merely dejirive these children lictwi'cn 14 and 16 of industrial employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr. TiiowrsoN. Have you taken up the <|uestlon of the traiinng of the young 
in the industries by the industries themselves, and Imve you given that any 
attention? 

Hr. Stkinmktz. Yes, sir; I liave. As you know, there is a very strong ten¬ 
dency to-day in the larger centers of iiopulation to establish trade apiirentlce- 
shlp" schiHils iind corporation scliools. There is a national society, and has 
been tlie National Association of Coriioratlon Siliools, of which I liave tlie 
honor to he the vice president. So that question has been very strongly dis¬ 
cussed anil conshh'red, and many indnsirh's are operating corporation schools 
and are operating apprenticeship courses. It mast he considered tliat moiiern 
corporate Industries are ha.sed on extensive dnision of labor, and that in an 
apprentice coui’se, which of necessity must comhine various classes of labor, 
they have relatively short Intervals. Such a cour.se has no place In modern 
industry, and can not lie comlnned with modern indusiry; but is inherently of 
the outside; is .some plnlnntliropic institution—a measure wliorehy the corpora¬ 
tion endeavors to train skilled workmen, hut not a |iart and which can never 
he an integral part of the corporation. There are, in my opinion, three differ¬ 
ent methods by which the second part of the education of tlie average citizen— 
the training for a trade, liusiness, or profession—can lie accomplished. The 
first is by the Independent vocational schools or indnstrial schools, such us 
tliose a number of wiiicli liave been established in various States and liave oper- 
ntoti very successfully. 

Now, tiie establishment of sucli independent industrial schools is very desir¬ 
able; but it, in my ofilnion, can solve the jiroblem of industrial education to a 
very limltecl extent only. In tliose industrial school.s the pupil does not get 
nn.v pay, but must support himseif in .spite of working without any pay never¬ 
theless. The industrial school, ns far as I can find out as to any I have in- 
ve.stlgnted, dws not iniy for itself, but lias to be supported. Now, it is rather 
dllllctilt, practically Imiiossllile, to estahllsli industrial sctiooks and support 
the pupils during tlielr industrial training for those hundreila of thousands or 
millions whicli year after year require industrial training; and tliat limits the 
Industrial school. The Industrial school now o|X'rates by carryng out industrial 
education wltliout being in the indu.stry, and tlierefore It is extremely Inetil- 
cient and that is its limitation. 

Now, the second method in Imlustrlnl training is the apprenticeship course 
of the Industrial corporation. Now, this is somewhat more efflclent economic¬ 
ally, but tte experience with such apprenticeship schools in our corporation 
or our company, although our company operates and has operated an appren- 
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tlceahlp coarse since very many years, niul I am wliolly familiar with It. 
the experience Is that the pay which can lie paid to the apprentice Is extremely 
low; so low, that as a rule, there Is considerable objection, apparently justified, 
from labor anions and others aEalnst vvorklnK for such a low pay. 

At the same time tlie work of the apprentice does not pay, due to the rela¬ 
tively short time which the appretntlce can be kept at the same class of work; 
the short period which he can use for his acquired skill Is not sufficient to pay 
for the loss In giving him the skill. Furthermore. It Is due to the Interference 
or Inconvenience of this whole mutter of operation in these schools where the 
apprentices do a little of all kinds of work, while within the big corporation 
there is a strict suhdivision of labor. And that again makes liie apprenthe 
BClKwl rather Inellklent, so that even at the low pay given llie npprentice, 
economically It is not a paying proposition for the roi-)>orntion. Therefore It Is 
undertaken and can be ex|R'cte<l from the corporation only for the p\irpose of 
training a larger niimher of skilled workmen; Imt not ns a part of the regular 
business. While the old apprenticeship system of course In the da.vs of small 
production was productive, the iipproiitice In early (la>s paid by Id’s work for 
his keep and whatever he earncil, and a great deal of it was profitable then. 
Now. it is not any more. So you see this Is another limitation. But to Induce 
private corporations tiv maintain and cxlcml a|>|ircntlccslilp courses, some lii- 
riuceinent will have to he made to the corporations to go Into that; and I be¬ 
lieve the indneement could he by reooguiz.ing these apprentice courses ns con¬ 
tinuation schools. 

In short, by accepting the apprentices as coming witbin tbe line of tbe pupils 
from 14 to 18 years of age. Under such .suiKTvlsion naturally which would 
guard against abusing this privilege. Now, tbe (bird method of taking care of 
industrial training Is by allowing tbe pupil between 14 and 18 years of age to 
enter the industry with some limitations, wbleh I will point out. by retaining 
R(4iooI control over him U]i to 18 .xi-ars of age, providing a limited number of 
hours of educational work bw him (hiring tbe week. 

Jlr. Thompson. Doctor, bow wouid that sobool control be maintained over 
tbe pupil In one of these corporation apprentice scliools that you si«'nk of? 

Dr, Stkinmotz. Killicr live lionrs a week of seboottng would be given by 
Instria tors or teachers of tbe public-scliool system of the city—that means that 
these ,>..vg or girls are withdrawn from the factory or shop during five hours of 
the week to the scboollionsp; or, if so desired, tlie factory or Induslry coniblniHl 
may provide a teaclilng staff giving those five hours of Instruction. This 
teoching staff, however, should come under the same rules and qualifications as 
those teaching In private or parochial or other schools that arc not operated 
by the ptiblic-school system. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to tlie vocallonnl work or training as apprentice 
that he would receive, that would also be under tbe supervision of the educa¬ 
tional authority? 

Dr. Stkinmets, Where the pupil that Is employer] In an Industry lietween 14 
and 18 years of age I do not lielleve it ks advisable or feasible to have the 
public-school system to control and take suiiervl.sion or control over the voca¬ 
tional system, except to the extent of approving or disapproving of whatever 
class of employment the boy or girl enters, wbicli must be reserved to the school 
system so as to guard against cnlr'rlng an employment when* the boy or the girl 
can learn nothing. But there a very wide field must be left open, and the con¬ 
trol Is not advisable, because it would mean tbe public-system control of private 
corporations and private Industries, wbk b Is not feasible yet. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Doctor, with reference to the vocational schools and 
the training the children receive thereby, would you provide for the control of 
those schools by the school Ismrds which nlready exist, or would you have 
boards consisting partly of educators and partly of employers and partly of 
workingmen? 

Dr. STEiNifETZ. In my opinion the only feasible way and the only way which 
would not. In my opinion, very frequently lead to abuses much worse than the 
present condition Is to place the educational work which Is paid for by the com¬ 
munity under one organization—our present educational system. Now, In con¬ 
ducting vocational schools our boards of education, onr educational S.v8tem, 
should be assisted by an advisory board or supervisory board. If you want to, 
taken from the Industry—from employers and employees—but to have divided 
authority In educational matters would very frequently be fatal to the success 
of the educational system. There are very many piaCes In this country—I 
refer to such as the many little towns In New Bnglaud and all those small 
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indnsfrifti plaops along the Mohawk Valley, where the municipal administra¬ 
tion is practically controlled by the local Industry—where the local industry Is 
owned by outside capitalists, so that the only principle there that is carried on 
is the local manager receiving orders from the headquarters in New York to 
economize and to increase the dividends, which means that the political system 
of those villages and municipalities is controlled by the Industry. 

Now, then. If we establish a secondary educational board consisting of both 
(inployera and employee's, then either the employee's representative is really not 
the representative of tlie employee, in which case there will be a continuous 
disagreement and conflict, or the employee's representative, as is very commonly 
the case, are workingmen from the ranks, nominated by their employers or the 
munl<'lpal authorities, fiivorahle to the employers, and nominated because they 
are willing to approve anytliing that their bosses desire. Now, that would mean 
then that you would Imve an educalional body under the control of the industry, 
which lias tlie power to withdraw from the pulillc school a great many of the 
pupils by carrying on this Industrial education under conditions which usually 
would be unfavorable to general education and where an educational law is a 
step necessary to jirotcct against alnises. In such cuse.s the doulile educational 
government wouhl .last tend to throw the control of the educational system 
into the hands of the Industry against which you want to protect the children 
from exploitation. For that reason I believe that the eiUicatlonal system of 
the country must ho In charge. Fnrtiiermore we ail know that political govern¬ 
ment Is political. Is changing, and very ofleii of questionable eharactor in all 
mnnlelpal. State, and national activities besides the Army and Navy. 

Tlie eduoatlonnl systi'in of tlie country is lhat wlilcli Is least affected by 
politics, because while tlie average citizen is more or less used to politicians 
playing with him, tliere is an inherent sentiment of tlie pnlilic at large against 
tampering with tlie ednciitional s>slcm—willi tlie sclioois. Tlierefore, In most 
places the sclioois and scliool organization Is tiic strongest of all public organi¬ 
zations and least affected by politics in its nnsatlsfaclory sense; and, therefore. 
If we can bring tills Improvmnerit, llie vocational cdiicaiion, under this one or¬ 
ganization which will render it least under control of politli's, it is a very great 
'•’tep again. 

Mr. Thompson, Doctor, slionid tlio cstaldislimcnt of vocational schools be 
tonipnlsory'; And make your answer as liricf as you can. Doctor. 

Dr. Stkinmetz. To accomplish anytliing you must liave an educational law re¬ 
quiring that lietwecn 14 and 18 >cars of age tlie cliildn'ii must remain under 
scliool control and receive a certain luimbcr of iiiiiiiimmi boui-.s of ednentiOB: 
or if they can not Hiid ctiqiloyiiiciit, spend all of llicir time under tlie educational 
system. Now, that means that «e must provide educational faeili ies therefore, 
and so you see. as a matter of course anil of necessity, an educational law ex¬ 
tending tlie control of the school over tlie cliildroii from 14 to 18 years, siieh an 
edncatiomil law nl.so requires compulsory estalilisliincnt of contliiiuition schools 
mid provisions for \ocatmmil sclioois in wliatver form they may he established. 
In iiiaiiy eases-- 

Mr. Thompson (iiiteiTiiptlngi. IVoll, Doctor, you arc in favor of coiiipulsory 
voi'iitlomd schools? 

Dr. Stkinmetz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliut is all, Mr. Cliairiiian. 

Commissioner Dennon. In regard to tlie part-iimo schools, or the continua¬ 
tion school wliere tlio pii|ill will come I1\e liinirs a week or more under the school 
system, what would you advise tliey slioiild he lauglit during those five hours? 
What kind of instriietioii .slimild tliey receive? 

Dr. Ktein.metz. (Iciicriil instnicllons. That is re.nding, writing, arithmetic, 
etc.; but laying special stress on tliose lininches of education which are espe¬ 
cially important for tlie pupil’s proposed trade. 

Commissioner Lennon. Not the technique? 

Dr. Steinmctz. Not teehnical. 

Commissioner I.ennon, Of course it is not necessary to ask you, hut you know 
the progress that has been iiiarle in some of the Oermnn cities regarding this 
vocational training or eiUicatlon. Is It not possible In this country, in your 
opinion, to npproaeli something of the system of Munich or some of the other 
cities of Germany? 

Dr. Stewmetz. I am not so certain. I rather que.stlon whether it is advis¬ 
able in this country to copy the old country, because the old country is estab¬ 
lished for such a long time, so that there the progress is only the progress of the 
population; while here we not only have to provide for the increase of popula- 
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tloD, for the increasing and changing induslrinl requirements, but we have to 
create the very foundation. To illustrate, Bclioot-ieocliers: Here we have to 
e<lucnte not merely the additional school-teachers reqtilred by the Increase of 
population but have to e<lucate all of them, because the schools here are rela¬ 
tively still new. 

Chairman Wamh. That is all: thank you, Doctor. 

Itoctor, was there any suggestion that you think you would like to make to 
the commission now that has not been developed by tlie queslions? It so, we 
would be very glad to hear any sugge.stlons you may have on this subject. 

Dr. Stkinmktz. Now, tlie only suggeslion wliioh 1 would like to make Is this: 
If In such vocational sciioois the suiiervlsion la under an Industrial latard 
which Is advi.sory to the iiul)lic-school sj-loni, tills industrial tionrd sliould con¬ 
sist of employers and euqiloyees. lint In tills cn.se tlie employers represented 
there should lie selected so as to be ncceplalile and satisfactory to all of the 
industrle.s in that t<-rrltory ; and the mtqiioyee.s should be selected by the em¬ 
ployees and not iiomliialcd by the iiolilical organization widcli may be under 
control of one or the other; but tlicy sliould really represent the employce.s. 
q'heir repre.seidative must be selected by Iheir cm|doyecs’ organization—that is, 
by the unions or their trade assemldles. (Hlierwlse wo might just as well leave 
out the representatives of tlu' employees, because even if they are chosen as 
such veiiresentatives fairly they would still be open to the accusation that they 
liave not bwii selected b,\ the employees ami are therefore not jiroper representa¬ 
tives. 

-And the other suggestion I would like to inako and draw yotir attention to, 
is the situation that this iiidnsirial ilevelopnieiil cd' (lie oducatioiml sistc'iii of the 
country and training—perfection—lias utterly collapsed. You still have the 
general education s.rslem on a heller Pinnihdion than ever hefore, Ind the Indu¬ 
ing In industry, bid the trade—training in Industry and trade—has utterly 
collapsed and con not be restored, and It now needs the efforts of society to 
placo somelldng under inibUc c,inlrol. That is eMremely Important, because I 
have no special training; the large i.ialordy of pi'eplc widcli grow up, grow up 
witboid any trade or profession; that is, ii.s far tis llie eiUieidional sy.slem is 
concerueil, they tiro uiisldlled workmen. 'I'bnl Is a very bad situation, more 
serlotp, toslay than ever before, beeaiise we must retilize that there Is to be a 
very ei ii-lderable (lisKalisfacnon tlirougliout the otdiro country; (be mn.ssea of 
the people begin to ask to sliiire in the (joverument. Now, we all realize that 
Amerkaii (Jovcriiment has tdwa.vs hei'U government hy a small miuorlly, con¬ 
sisting of a few intelleciuals, a large niimlier of jiroperly inleresis, ami those 
men which have made public administridhm their Imsiiii-ss, and whieli we call 
the potdieiaiis or bosses; if wo disagree with their views it is had, hut we are 
statesiiieii and leaders if we agree wdh them. 

Now, Id the iireseid, time the large majority of the people vvhiob have not 
taken mtich interest in former times in the Oovernment of the country are 
beginning to take an interest in it ami insist in iinrtlclpntiiig In die Government. 
It is nidiirally—it is a mailer of necessity—nniivoidalile, if stieli a very large 
majority desires to liiive sometliing; so we will get some time a democratic 
Government, wliere die ina.sses govern die eonidry. If deiKuids upon us. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliatik you very mueli, ,Mr. Hlolmuelz. 

TESTIMONY OF HR. GEORGE A. HALL—Recalled. 

Mr. TnoMPsoN. Mr. nail, when you wore last on the stand we had conoluded 
the question of the phy.slcal test of applicants for employment cerdneates. 
Have you auyddiig to say widi reference to tlie conditions under wldch such 
certificutes should be Issued to cliildren, ns regards to vvliether tliey should be 
issued simply on the request of die cliild or whether tliey should be Issued 
after some persons have pledged a Job to tlie child? 

Mr. Hall. I believe Ihe parents sliould in all cases come with the cliildren 
to make application for the employment certificate, to signify tliat they approve 
of the child going to work. But beyond that I do not feel that. In our larger 
Cities, at least, it would lie wise to exact a pleilge of employment, special em¬ 
ployment, before the child receives an employment cerdflente. I can conceive 
in a smaller town, with 100 or 200 people, that the Issuing authorities might 
have no difficulty in knowing the employer* and the employees, at least their 
names, but I can not conceive In larger cities, like New Yoric and BnlTnlo, or 
even the seeond-elass cities, I can not conceive of the ls.sulng authorities being 
able to say whether or not the pledge brought Is a bona fide pledge from the 
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nami- or from the eiKiutture of the person. Therefore I coiiieiae very strongly 
wllli Dr. Kaker’s views tills laoriiliig, that It proliably is not a wise plan tor 
New York State. 

Mr. Thompson. You reeall another question to ray mind, which Dr. Baker 
toiiehed on this morning, that, in her opinion, neither hoys nor girls should be 
permitted to go to work until they are 10 years of age; between the ages of 
14 and 10, that stage of their development, that It wa.s not wise to have them 
work. What Is your opinion in that respect, if you have any? 

Mr. IIAI.U I feel that Is largely a medical question, and a pliysiclaii like 
Dr. Baker Is better qualitied to answer, Init my general impression coincides 
with her view. I feel, perliaps, that it would be unwise to jump from a mini¬ 
mum of 14 to 10 or 18 wltliout a gradual process, and I am rather inciinetl to 
favor Increasing the e<lucational qnalilieations rather tlian tlie minimum age. 

I think It makes a betler argument, bolh for tlie eliild and for tlie public, to 
find that they are getting more education, and taken say, through the coui’se, 
until tliey are 16 or IS. 

Mr. Thompson. Frotn your .study of the issuing of thcM' certillcates, have you 
any opinion as to whetlier or not a centralized bureati, comitining the difterent 
elements that have been mentioned here to-ilay, would be belter than to handle 
it by the throe dei)arlments that it is now handled li.t ? 

Mr. IlAt.i., I do not understand that in New York State, at least, three <lifCer- 
ent departments hun<lle the i.ssuing of tlie eniplo.Mnent certilicate.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlii'y hatidle tlie queslion. The tirsi |«o li,sue the cer- 
tlllcate for educational qualillcatlons; then comes the medical department, 
which makes an e.vanilnalion mentally and iiliysically of tlie child; tlien comes 
the Slate department, winch loolis up to .see wliether or not ciiiidren in indaslry 
hare (lie jiroper eerlilleales. 

Mr. Hai,i„ I fool that the New Y'ork law in that resjiect Is a large one, as 
was exjiressed this morning h.v Mr. W'alsli. H is responsible to Inive one de¬ 
partment ehoek anotlier in tIio.se mailers, and there niiglit lie, (X'rliaps, some 
oppositiim, for eMiiniilo, to having tlie employment eerlilicates issued liy tlie 
school authorities on tlie ground tliat some of the schools—pulilie seliools, pri¬ 
vate atid clmrcli schools—might ohjeet, and I tlilnk lhat llieri' ai’e various 
reasons why the pre.sent plan is Hie liesi i>lun, at least, for New York Sliile. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Did you hear Dr. Kiehards's views as lo training children for 
industry ? 

Mr. IIAI.I,. I want to express my fullest approbation of Ids seiitiinents. I do 
not think I can add anything to wimt lie said this morning. In fact, 1 fully 
concur In what he said. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tliere anything else Hint you want to sa.\ ? 

Mr. IlAi.i.. I want to emiiliasize iny own p(>rsonal feeling, and I liellevc the 
feeling of tlie eliild-lalior eoinniillee. In opiiositioii to any uineiidiiient to the 
law wiilcli would allow the diseretlonary authority iieing visited in Hie hunds 
of the law-enforcing olllcials. 1 feel very sure, in tlie matter of Issuing cm- 
ployineiit eertitientes, for example, tliat tlie olllelals at Hie department, of 
iiea'ltli do not want any such diseretionary authority vested In Hieni. It would 
he a tmrden day and nlglit to them—the pleas for excejiHons whieh would be 
made for all sorts and classes of people. I feel the more diseretionary untliority, 
oftentimes, tlie less ttie eiifureeni(>nt. So I feel that a rigid law is better, even 
though it does pinch In a few Instaiict's. 

I want to add. also, to Hie record the.se facts: 

The offlelal reporhs of the New York State Lalmr Department for 1913 show 
that the lns]xH’ti>ra of tliat deiiartment found at work In factories some 12.0.’i2 
children in (treater New Y'ork; that the insiieetors of the Mercantile Bureau 
Division within that department found soniotblng like .Y.OTl chlldrtui at work 
In mercantile and other stores, all of those in New Y’ork City, and children 
under the age of 10. maldng a total of 17.723, or therealsuits. 

The figures of the board of health—«lepartnient of health—In this city slmw 
that for the year ending December 31, 1913, there are outstanding certificates— 
and b,r outstanding employment certificates I mean all that have not become 
Invalid because of the child having reached the age of 16, so It covers most of 
the time of two years, but between 14 and 10. oountlng those whose certifi¬ 
cates have not expired by the time they became 10, that total number out¬ 
standing certificates at the end of the year, December 81. 1913, was, according 
to the records of the health department, 61,345. The labor deiiartment found 
that there were working in factories and stores something In the neighborhood 
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of 17,000, and a little more, wlilch leaves, roughly, a balance of 43,000 unac¬ 
counted for, 

Clmlrnmn W.vi.sH, How many? 

Mr, Hall, Forty-throe thousand. The question Is, What has become of 
them? I think It Is a very serious question, and one I have not heen able to 
get any amswer to, and I would like to get any Inrormatlon from any of the 
olheiids here on that p(>lnt to-day, 

Mr, Thompson, Do you believe in that regard, In regard to that very ques¬ 
tion, that what has been .stute<l by some of the w'ltiu'sses heretofore—I ant 
not recall which ones—that the eerliticates should be Hied with the school and 
not given to the ehihl or given to the emnloyer, but that cards he given to the 
chilli stating that the certificate is on file and .staling where It Is, and that 
then the enqiloyer should be tinder obligation to notify the school where the 
certificate Is upon the termination of the cniploynient of the child? 

Mr. Hall. I lliink that Is a matter of machinery, largely, but I do not see 
how it would be feasible to require the enqiloyer to return the card or the 
I’erliticate, because tliere are .so many employiu-s in this cily who are either 
Ignorant or Indifl'erent to laws of that kind, and tlie tei'hnical procedure of that 
sort, I believe, would not hi- followed in a large number of instances, and In 
order to make It elTeclIve you would have to penalize the enqiloyer, and II 
seems to me very doubtful whether our courts would convict in prosecutions 
of such a technical nature. 

Mr. Thompson. Take instances wliere it should be left with the school; what 
have you to say as to that? 

Mr. Hvi.l. I have no objection to leaving the certliicale with the school, but 
I believe there is another way of reai'hlng tlii.s question of the child, whether 
he litii left his enqiloyiiient. Tii the first place, the ilejiarliaent of h'lhor ia- 
specloi'.s, as they go from factory to factory, from store to store, could get the 
names of those children who are employed Illegally and who are, therefore. 
(Ilscharged; those names can he readily Iransmilled to the edncallonal de- 
ptirlnieiit, and the ehildren can he looked over and relumed to school. The 
(hildrcii who leave before lns|ieclors gel there, it seems to me, they would 
have lo be looked up in tlieir lioiaes in (he censiis, or by (be liivesllgalors, and 
I tilin'; that Is one of (be functions of the (shicatloiial depiiflment. 

1 (a'l not refniin from evpri'ssing my own )>erKoiial amazement at some of 
the sen 'inenls exjiri'ssis] by one of the men representing the di'partment of 
educniion tills morning. I Ihink it Is an alTront upon the good liilelligence of 
the citizens of this city that we have liad in charge of the work of enforcing 
this l.-iw one who ev’prcsses the .seiitinienis ho expressed here this morning, and 
if it were not for the fact that that has heen tiikeii out of Ids hands anil goes 
Into the htinds of a new hnreau, 1 would like to enter even a stronger protest. 

ComnilssioniT I.f.nnon. 1 would like to ask Mr Hall If he does not heliove 
there Is a social respinislhility for those -lii.OOU children that we have no 
rcria'd of? What has Im'couio of them? 

Mr. Hall, I feel certain- 

Conimissioner I.k.nnon (internqiting). That we must (hid some way of taking 
care of them. 

Mr. Hall. I feel eertaln, and that Is wliere Iho scheme that I had of the 
contimmtion schools comes right In, 

Commissioner Lknnon, What you told u,s ns to hero applies all over New 
York—Hie .same laxity of insisting Hint cliildren lie put lo the I'dueatlomd test 
required by law npplie.s all over the State, ns It seems to apply In the city of 
New York, according to Mr, Wahsh’a testimony? 

Mr, Hm.l. Oiir liivestlgatiiai in the dilVerent cities seems to uphold that 
same condition in many of the cities. I will not say all of them, but a large 
number of them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, are you prepnrwl to assign a reason for that? 
What is the matter? Don't they believe In the law? Is the law Inapplieahle? 

Mr, H.vll. I can only suggest the reason which was suggested by Mr, Walsh 
thl-s morning, that they consider the children nuisances and want to get them 
out of their schools. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Mr, Hall, do you believe that any law could have 
any value—that Is, one covering this rdmse—If It was to h > set aside every time 
that the parent asserts that there is ecouomlc necessity for It without going 
Into the facts? 

Mr. Hall. I don't- 
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Commissioner Gabbetson (Interrupting). Should not the facts be known In 
every Insliince before the certlllcate Is grunted when that Is the assertion? 

Sir. Hall. I don’t know whether I would want at this time to say that the 
grunting of the employment certificate should be based solely—not solely, but 
ij] part, at least—iifion an Investigation that might be made Into the economic 
needs of the family, ns to whether or not the child should go to work and the 
earnings were needed? 

Cotiimlssloner G.MtnETKo.N'. Hut where that constituted the assertion upon 
which the rwiuest was based, would It not be well to determine whether It was 
true or false? 

Jlr. Um.l. I think it would he very well to determine It; yes; but as to 
making it Ihe deciding or controlling factor,,! question the wisdom of that. 

Commissioner (1aiuieiso\. t.'ould any law he a success if administered by 
those who have no synijialhy with Us object? 

Mr. Hall. I don’t see how It could. 

Comiidssioner (Iaiiuktson. Could (hese cards he surrounded—that is, con- 
glilerlng this situation which !s stated, wlu're IlS.OOd, I holleve It is, there la 
no record of—could those <'ards h<‘ surrounded wiih a ijrovislon such as sur¬ 
rounds a probath}nor’s ctird, that the holder of it must rejiort to the schools at 
Intervals or If employment ceased? 

Mr. II.si.T,. I think It might ho a method worth trying, I don’t know how 
well It wmdd work out. 

Comndssioner (lAKimrsox. Of course, there wouhl he dillieulty ill many In- 
stanees In apidying discipline, hid would it narrow the eirele snrroinidmg Ihoso 
lost mimhers? 

Mr. IL\li,. I think If you had syiniinthetlc olliehils in enforcing the law It 
would. 

Cemiiil.ssloiiiT 0 MiKL'tso.v. tVhnt is the general Impre.ssioii as you find It In 
regard to the application of the law governing, for Instance, that department 
ef Ihe health machinery known as Ihe hygiene deiiarlmeni, that it is well ad- 
mlnlsleri'd and iiroperly eondueted? 

Mr. II.M.i,. I think, generally siieaking. then' is approval from all sides regard¬ 
ing the eiifm'cemeiit of that law, eveeiit from those who would like to see ex- 
eeplhuis maile. 

Cemmlsslouer C. muiltson, Kxcept freni these who hine an iron in tlio lire? 

Jlr. IIai I,. 1 think so. 

Commissioner <1 miul'ison. Does the same si'iitimeiil exist in regard to the 
appilealion of the compulsory edueiitlomd law? 

Mr. IlAt.i.. I euii't say that il does. 

Commlsslmier tJ muU'.tson. ’I'lmt is all. .Mr Clialrman. 

Cludrman J\'.\i.sir. ’I'lmt is nil, tliaiik .niu. .Mr. Hall. 

Mr. 'i'llOMI'sii.x'. Is Mr. Geriioii liere? 

TESTIMOHY OF MB,. JAMES I. QERNON. 


Mr. Thompson. Che us your n.ime. your addiess, and year oceuimtlon. 

Mr. (itu.Nos. James D. Cerium; ehief inorcaiitile hisiKictor in the deimrtraent 
of lahor; age, 47. 

Mr. ’i’iio.MPsoN. Your address. New' York City? 

Mr. Geiinon. 3S1 Fourth A\emio. 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. Can you tell us, Mr. tienion, the seoix' and authority of the 
lahor department wllh n'forciiee to the question of the administration of the 
dUld labor law of this State? 

Mr. C.KUNON. Yes. 

Jlr. 'riioMi'soN. In your own language and hriefly. 

Jlr. Cfiino.n. The deimriment of lahor makes inspections and ascertains 
whether the children are under or over 14. If under 1(1 ainl betw'een 14, they 
want to st'O the em|>lo.vuient certilleate issued hy the hoard of health, and If 
there Is none, why there is a n-cord made of each instance where the child is 
cuqiloyed wilhont the eertificate. 

.Mr," TiiosirsoN. Jlr. C.ornon, how' long have you been chief mercantile In- 
spei'tor of the State? 

Mr. Gernob. Six years In October. 

Mr. Thompson. How many inspectors have you working In this city? 

Mr. GfitNON, Twenty now. In this city? 

Jlr. ’fHWRirsoN. Ye.s'. 
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Mr. Gebnon. We have 20 In all, the first and second class cities of the State. 
There are nine cities, three first class and six second class. 

Mr. Thompson. Have yon got any working exclusively In New York City? 

Mr. Gernon. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. H<i\v many? 

Mr. Gebnon. rroliably l.l. 

Mr. TH0.MP,sr)N, Now, Mr, Gcrnnn, the mercantile department or hrnneli, what 
kind of e.stahlishaunit does that cover? 

Mr. Gkknon. It co\erR all mercantile cstahllshmenis, hnsiness olltees. hotels, 
restaurants, and apartment houses, and in the distrihullon and delivery of 
goo<i8, telegraiih olliees, etc. 

Mr. Thoup.son, tVoers pretty nearly everything exi'ept factories? 

Mr. Gkknon. Yes. sir; k<i far ns child lahor is concerned. 

Mr. Tho.ui'sos. Are .vour Inspistors ahie to cover the city of New York In 
the mercantile Hue In any given calendar year? 

Mr. (iKKNON. No. sir. It is ipiestionahle whether wo have hecn ahle to cover 
it in six years. tVe fvH’l now we prohahly have covered most of the places, hut 
It is very ipiestionahle heeause we can not do our vvoilc In any systematic man¬ 
ner owing to the liiadispiate force. 

.Mr. Thompson. 'I'lieii, of necessity the clieck-iip vvldcli jour division makes 
of tliat quesllon must lie more or li ss loose, is Halt not so? 

.Mr, Gi KNON. Well, not loose, hut It is not complete. 

.Mr. Thompson, liiadeipiale? 

Mr. (iKBNON. Yes. We never pretend that we have covered the work tlior- 
onghly. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. MHiat remedy would yon suggest in that coiineetlon, the em- 
jiloyment of more inspectors? 

Mr. Gi hnon. Why, certainly, and a little heller law'. 

Mr, Tiiomp.son. in vvh.it icspect would you liave the law ImiUMvisl, In jour 
oiiliiioii? 

Mr. Gkknon Well, do you iiieiin in relation to child labor? 

Mr. Thompson. In relation to tlie checking vip of the emiiloyiiicnt of children 
in the mercantile imliislnes of this liiv? 

Mi- GriiNON. Well, viialer the piesi-nt law we can not ilieek the children up. 
If li'-'’ give VIS sulle ieid help, it is only a (inestioii of having enough liisivei-tors 
to cover all Ihe plaee.s williiu a given time. I'.ven If wi- were to he able to 
cover it vvltidii a given year, in a ealeiidai- yeiil-, it is queslioiudile vvhelher wu 
would get all the childr'en. This is a big proldem and tliere are many iilmw-s 
to it, hut vve find so ninny iieoplc vvlio pretend to lie in sympathy with cliihl 
Inlair tind vvlio really are not ; we mlglit in that respect take onr magistrates. 
Most every one of tlieiii will |irofess that they lielleve in Hie ellmlimllon of 
eldid labor, hnt when these cases are hroiighi Into court la-fore tlieni, wliy they 
demonstrate then- feelings. If wo had a .snllieient niimher of Inspectors, even 
with Ihe pri-sent law-, we could dieek up all Hie children. The l.-dior law 
relnllvo to child lahor. In iny opinion, should he gi-eiitly improved, and 1 say 
this from CMX-rieiiee. And later on 1 can tell von soincthliig about where the 
43.(¥kl cliildreu are that are missln-g. 

Mr. Thompson. IVi-ll, 111 leference t-i Iho imiiroveincnt of Ha- law, Mr. 
Gprmin, w-liat Improvement would you suggcsl that you spoke of? 

Mr. Gf.knon. Well, in llic first place, from aclual experleiiee in talking with— 

I won't say how many, hut it would ho n thousand eiisllv —nierchanis in Ihks 
State, they tell me tliiit the child Is not lit for Hieir (a-eiipalions.^ They mean 
the cliild who conies from Hie average si-hool of the State. Tills diS'.s not 
only apply to New York, hnt It applies to all other cities In the Slate. In my 
opinion, the school ciii-rieulum is not siillieient to fit children for Indnstrles, 
and I [im eliminating the qiii-sHon of the taclory iind simply giving my views 
a.s to Hie mercuntlle estnhilsliments, vvliieli 1 am iirohuhly ta-Her ahle to sfieak 
of than the fuctorlcs. Now, if this is true It Is a \(-ry serious charge. It Is 
not a charge that I make, hnt it Is the testimony of Ihe mercliiiiits of this 
State, and If it Is true It is a very serious matter. I vvonld say from my own 
personal experience the childrcu that come Into our ollh-e that lii Ihe main It 

Is true. _ . 

Mr. Thompson. What is the form that this charge takes? In vvlint, gener¬ 
ally, do people snv that the children are deficient ? 

Mr. Geenon. They say that It the child ks used as a sales ficrson It Is not ca¬ 
pable even of making out a simple sales check. In fact, some of the stores are 
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ponduf'tliiff schools to remedy the defects of the public whools. Then again the 
piibih' school system has established a continuation school in several depart¬ 
ment stores in the city. 

Now, if a child at 14 who may go to work Is not suIBclently educatwl, the 
sooner the State makes up its mind to keep that cliild in school until It Is edu¬ 
cated and luted for industry the bettor It will be for the community. In this 
connection I would like to say Unit there are a[>proxinmtely (m.iMX) children in 
the State <if New York who leave sehmjl before they reach the eiglith grade 
or before they have the slmiilest kind of an education. 

Mr. Thompson. In a >eurV 

IMr. flmiNON. In any gi\en year. 

Mr. Thompson. You agree, I lien, with the previous wltne.ss, Jlr. Hall, when 
he stated that he believwl there should Is- a higher educational policy rtsiuirlng 
more children to have a cerlilicate of employment. 

Mr. (lEK.NoN. Yes; T bebece—I iM-lleve jiersonully from my own experience, 
and I have watched it very carefully—I believe Hint we should take the step 
immediately and prevent the chlldrtui from entering einido.Muent until they 
are 10 years of age, with the idea of ki-ei>ing them in schi»)l until they are 
liroperly edueated so far as a cliihl cun he of that age. And. again, it might 
lie well to say they can not enter einploymi'iil nntd they ha\(‘ paN.se(l the 
elementary school or grailuate<l from the elemenlary seliool. which in some 
eltles of tlie State would mean llu-y would he in sclnxd nntil they are 10 and 
In some Instances later. 

Mr. Thomcson. Hr. llaker, wlien stie was on the stand, stated she did not 
believe <’tiildi‘en stiould tie permitted to work' unid tliey are 10 years of age, 
because of the pliy.sleal reasons, and Hr. Hall .stated tliat he would not make 
an age limit, hut he would make a higher educational uualllicalion, which of 
necessity would raise the age limit. 

Mr. (IKKNON. Well, I agree witli Hr. llaker. It Is gi-nerally supiiostsl by 
magistrates amt ottiers that tlie einploymeut in mereamile ('siabbsbmeuls is 
.lust ordinary employment, Hint it does uoi lecpiire imnb labor, but we lind 
from the loads that tbese children bu\e to carry tliat they need to lie p'Hsicallv 
fit. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Tlien you would make an arbilrary age limit? 

Mr. OniiNoN. 1 woalil make an arbilrary age limit ef JO, and I would go 
further and proldhlt tlie employment of cliildren In any industry that did not 
show a future, Tliat would elimlmile the gnavry store. Hie Imlelier store, and 
the likes of thal who employ cliildren siiiiply tor cheap labor. There i-, no 
future tor the child if It l.s uiifortuiiale enough to go into the grocery or hiitelier 
store. It works for a few uimilhs, or may he a few yeai-s, uml if it stays a few 
years at the eNplnitlon of tlie few y cal's It asks for more money ami tlieii tlierc 
Is miottier clilld employnl. and Hits lanir mifortiiniile drills along and, after 
awliile, we find him nutkiiig up the congregaliim which staiuls on the enrner 
Idle without eniphiynient, has no (slucallon, hiisti't heen In any Industry that 
would lit him for advancement. 

Mr. Thompso-x. itiil If Hiere was an instituHon for vocational training of any 
kind, it would olivlalo Hie oh.iecHoii that you imnie. W'oiiid it not? 

Mr. (iKiiNON. Unless the voiuiHoiial training was of a higher standing than 
any I have seen In this siMhnm of Hie cviiiitry, and in many others, 1 would 
say no. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Have you got any .scheme of your own ns to what kind of 
vocatiiiiml training would lie' iioet'ssnry, Hie least voentional training that was 
necc'ssary to help the child along? 

Mr, Gernos. 1 was Interested In the doctor on the stand here, and I sonie- 
wlmt agree with him, that 111 should not be tlie limit. In many Instances his 
proposition would be very gowl for children. 

Mr. Thompso.n. It would be to carry the limit to 18. 

Mr. Oeknon. To 18, yes. 'I’hat is the elementary education limit. The mis¬ 
take that is made in the vocational schools that I have seen Is this, the way 
they attempt to teach, I will try to lllu.strate briefly: Wliere they attempt to 
teach a child woodwork, the first equipment he will have Is a surface planer. 
Now, we know In the modern develoiiment of the wood Industry tliat a surface 
planer is a very liandy thing to have around a shop, but you will never teach 
a laiy to be a mechanic it he Is going to depend upon a surface pinner to plane 
a surface of wood. If they would tench the children to use toots, and It Is Just 
as essentialTo use tools proiierly—or It Is just as essenthil to teach it properly 
as It Is to teach a hoy the technique of the violin, the handling of the violin. 
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If you arc going to make n muaioian of him. This idea that anybody can drive 
a nail or anybmly can use a saw, l.s all wrong, bwause we who have had the 
benefit of a mechanical training know It hs just ns es,seiitlHl to learn the busi¬ 
ness iiroi)erly as It Is to learn the general rudiments of an education. It la safe 
to say that no i>er cent, and that Is a moderate esiiniate, that SO per cent of 
the mechanics to-day can not use a hammer scientifically. They never were 
taught to use it scientifically. What the doctor says of apprenticeship, that 
the apprenticeship Is fast fading away, nobody allemiits, e\en with the ap¬ 
prenticeship to-day, to teacli him tlie l)uslne.s.s propcTly .so that even If a boy 
goes into some Industry to he an n|>|irenllce. he Is very lucky if lie gets into an 
Industry where somebody will take tlie troulile to really make a thorough 
mechanic of him. Then again, our meclutnical imrsuits are dlvIdiHl up Into no 
many classes that It is ImiHissilile tor a boy to learn them all. and he will 
never learn them In the scliool because tliey can't go over the scojs' of tho 
Industry. Now, 1 don't mean to say tliat a boy can mit loirn the techniipie 
of a Im.sinoss, tliat he can not lie very well tilled for an Indusiry. I belong to 
a trade tliat requires every apiu-eiilKe to la- 1(1 jears of age. that he must have 
pas.siMl—graduated from aii elemeiilary school and that he must he enrolh'il 
in a school teaching the techiihiiies of that business, and he must graduate 
from tliat school before he eaii be recogiilznl us a Joiiriieymun. Now, that is 
In a practleal line endeavoring to teacli tlie boy something along the lines of 
the Industry In vvhleli he is working. 

Mr. Tiio.vir.soN. Mr. lleruou, vvliat trade is that, and what school can the 
boy go to, say, in this cilv, tliat will help him out? 

Mr. (iKR.NoN. Well, there are a numlier of sclusils. We endeavor—vve did 
form an agreement with the de|iarlment of ediicalioii to lake one of the manual 
training schools and make the curriculum for that course such a.s would meet 
the standard of our organization, our local. 

Mr. Tiiomi’.son. What trade is that, Mr. Gornon? 

Mr. Gkk.non. i’atlern iiiakiiig. 

Mr. TiioMi-.soN. tif course, you slated a liille while ago—let me draw your 
attention to this ina'ter of the vm.iiioii.il schmils as .voii knew them as they 
aclualt.v e.xisted In this cily and elsewhere. You said they were not sufllcleiit 
to give the boy the right kind of Irainiiig. That l.s what t want to get at. 

Mr ‘iKiiNoN. One of (he inistakes they made in (his city, and (hey have madn 
It in .-daiost all of the cilles that I have luvesligaled, is they don’t einiibiy 
meelianics In the occupations which they are teaching. They are remvsi.ving 
(hat in tills clly to some evient. Hut I know of an Instanix' In this city where 
they usml their brass finisher to leach iiatlerii making. Now, that ks the 
Inconsistency of the iirescnt system. 

Mr. Tiio.\ii’so.n. Iteferring to ihe New York clilld-lnlior law and Its ndmln- 
Istrallon, Mr. Gernon, you s|ioke of Miiiielhliig about Ihe liiiiidles and tlie 
weights that children In mercantile esliihllshnients hail to carry. What do 
you know about the extent of the inediciil examituitlon ris(ulred of children In 
industries in this Slate. 

Mr. Gernon. Well, 1 don’t know that I am very familiar with It so far as 
It applies to Ihe liealtli deparlmeiil, oilier Ilian what the law reqnlrv>s, and I 
have seen some of It. I am n little loo busy to spend my time with the hoard 
of healih to see Jii.sl how it operates. 

Mr. Tiiomi’son. Iteferring to your deparlinent, what examinations do you 
make, and do you ever reject—do you ever revoke the ocrtilicateu of cuiploy- 
ment on aeeount of ill health? 

Mr. Gerno.n. That Is a provision In the law now, and I firesume that when 
they—they have just orgaiilzoil Ihe hiireau of Industrial Iiyglene, and I presume 
there will he qult<“ some of that later on. I doubt if there has lieen at the 
present time. I don’t know. There has not lii-mi a ei'rtlfleafe rejected where 
it reliite.s to a child who might be in a inerountlle establishment. There has 
licen none rejeoteil or revoked. 

Mr. Tiiomi’so.n. I ludleve. In your testimony about the groeer lioy and tho 
butcher boy, you touelied somewhat on your observation of the Industries that 
children sometlrav>s got engaged In, and their opportunities there. Have yon 
anything more to say along that Hue? 

Mr. Gernon. Well, I said I would prohibit children from going Into such 
mercantile pursuits as did not hold for them a future, 

Mr. Thompson. How would you determine that, and how would you put It 
Into force? 
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Jfr. fi'EiiNON. It ooiiW easily be deternilned, I think, by the character of tlie 
meiriindle establishment. 

Mr. TifoMraoN. U'liero wouid you place that power —in your department or 
the board of education or the heaith department? 

Hr. (fKawo.v. Well, as a brotnl proposition, I would prohibit a chiid from 
workInK In a grocery or butcher .store on the general suppo.sltion, on the general 
knowledge that they could not, at the present time the industry could not, 
ah.sorl) the children that are working In connection with them, almost, if they 
lost half of their clerks, llie.v could not absorb all of the children. For 
Instance, we will find more cldhli-en employed in a grocery store on Saturday 
than there are clerks In tlie slore. Now, tlie general stipposltion Is that the 
clilld only works on Salurday, but our knowledge shows tlmt the child worked 
afler school and many limes all during I he day. 

Mr. Thomi'kon. I tliink you have covered the line of questions I was going 
to ask you, Mr. (lemon, hut I would like to ask you what has become of the 
43,000 children; you stated you wmdd like to reach tlmt before you got through. 

Mr. (iKUNoM. As long as I can rememl)er—I liave hail a good many year.s’ 
exiKTlence in tlie deparlmeid of labor—before I was chief of this bureau, I was 
Inspector, and as long as 1 can remember the department that question was 
always asked, what becomes of the discrepancy between the number of children 
found by the labor deiiartmeiit and tin' certilicates issued. Now, it is true that 
lota of children get certitlcaies and do go hack to school. Not such a great 
many of them, lint 1 helieve that the discrejiancy, allowing llial the factory 
inapcclors <lo not tind them all, because you mast hear in mind this fact, that 
these jilacos have to be ins|iected in rotation tind at no time has the department 
of labor had n suHicieiit number of inspeidors to do any hrdter than to InsiK^ct 
n place nhmit oni'C a year, and in the mercantile department we can’t do as 
good as that. 'I'liere are many of thi'se 4ll,tKHt children in oflices In New 
York, The iiercenlage of children enqiloyed in business otlices is much larger 
than most people Imagine, and Ihere are very few ollices that haven’t got a 
hoy somewhere in connection witli tlieni. We are cliarged with the enforce¬ 
ment of tlie ollices, hut owing to the fact we can’t cover even the mercanlllo 
cstablisluiKUits, we have not altenipted to cover the ollices in anytliing like a 
systematic manner. J tlilnk tlmt if wo could cover llie mercantile establish¬ 
ments and all iiluces to wliicli tlie chlld-lalior law applies, and we could do It 
williln—well, if wu could inspect them four times a year, I tliink we would 
discover the dlscreimncy that would make iqi for a whole lot of it. 

Mr. Thompson. 'I'iiat is all. Mr. Cliairman. 

Mr. (IKKNON. Now, tliere was one thing tlmt was asked here: Should the cer- 
tlHcale he left wltli the school aulliorilics? Yon must hear in mind tliat any 
certlllcale tliat is Issued, to lie practicalile, sliould be the original document 
which carries the child's slgnalure. You know tlic.se certitlcates are sold, 
to-day they are being sold in .New York City. A child gets through with one. 
lie will sell one to some other child, and they will change the date. Our 
Inspectors are notilied that where\er they find a certilicate with the date 
alterisl they are to take it away from the chihl. \Yc then place the burden 
on the child to prove tliat it is a iiropiw certilicate, and tliat it lielongs to them, 
and we will relurn It to tlie hoard of healtli, and If tliey arc entitled to it they 
will get it hack. So that the only certilicate winch slionld he in existence Is 
the original, with tlie child's signature. Many times we have to depend upon 
the child's .signature to Identify the certificate as belonging to the child. As 
a matter of last resort, tlmt is what wo fall hack upon, and It Is not so easy 
for them to copy those slgnature.s so as to fool us. So that any other system 
would he, in my judgment, a mistake. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is to say, the certificate shotild be left with tlie em¬ 
ployer for your Inspector? 

Mr. Geiinon. It sliould he with the employer In every Instance. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything more you would like to say? 

Mr. Gkrnon. I think that is all. 

Chairman tVAhSH. That is all; thank you, Mr. Gernon. 

Call your next witness, Mr. Thompson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. OWEN R. tOVEJOY. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name, your address, and your position? 

Mr. IyOVE,iOY. Owen R. Isivejo.v ; lO.") East Twenty-seeond Street, this city; 
general sedfctary of the National Child Labor Committee. 
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Mr. Thompson. How lonp have you been secretary of thtit organlxatlou? 

Mr. I^vEJOY. Seven .veal's. 

Mr. Thompson. I think we liavo aireaily haci some testimony as to this 
organization, have we not? 

Mr. Lo\t:joy. I am not sure. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tlie oovcroil by the National ('lilhl Lnl>or Com¬ 
mittee? How long lias it h<‘on In existence? 

Mr. IiOVi-:.ioY. The National Child Labor (.'ommlttoe has been in existence 30 
jears, Geograidiicaliy. It^ htdd is the rnlftsl Stales. 

Mr. TnoMPhoN. What sulijects d()('< i( take np. and In what way? 

Mr. Love.iov. Its object is t<» abolish child labor ami to help secure adivpiato 
practical educatiomil ojjportuniiies for chibhaui. It attempts to accomplish 
these olijects first by ln\esii;r!HjoM of condmuns. by jmblicity of tlu' facts dis¬ 
covered by drafting It^gmlalion ami re<-ommendlng to the \arious States, by 
lol>h.\ing with h‘gislators t<» get hills through, by studying and criticizing wher¬ 
ever uoc(‘ssary and comniciitling w Ins-e poxsiMc the iidminiNiration <»f those 
laws, and suggesting beilt'r mcliiods of admluHtrutiou. 

Mr. TiroMi’sox. It Is a \olunlary organization? 

Mr. l.o\Kiov. Kntircly so. 

A!r. Thomphon. Sui»porteil b.\ voluntary contributions? 

Mr. Lommov. Yi'S, sir. 

Mr. Tin»Mt*soN. Now. In the work \ou do f>r the committee <hn‘s, part of it 
is the adiiunisiratlon of the jiiihl-lalna* law already (‘sfalilislu'd, Is it not? 

*Mr. Lo\K.Joy. Yc'^. -^ir. 

Mr. Thompson'. Wlmf ilo yon consid(‘r fpom \our cxiicrlenee to be (lie best 
methoil <ir the hc^-t imnliincr.v for tin* enforcement of clilld-lalior laws? 

.Mr. I.ovE.JoY. ^\c believe that some jilan (►f coordinating all the a<-(ivll!e« 
that are ln\ol\(‘d in the admlnisirainm of child-labor laws tinder one d<*part- 
immt is the Ix-st metliod; whcllier it should 1 m‘ calb*d an imhislrial commis¬ 
sion, .such as they ha\e in Wisconsin, or a ilcparliiicnt of labor, with its ad¬ 
visory <-ommni"«* ami its chiefs of denartimails, w ho arc t<'<-hnlcal <‘xpcrts, ns In 
New York, we are not pariii'Ular what name Is given to It, only so llie prliudple 
of eoonlinntion is followed out. 

Mr. Thompson. TIh* t<“''limony lias been fairl.v gemera! liere to-day, Mr. 
l.oveji V that tar as New V>rk Stat“ is concerned it is Inadvisable to join 
the ilepet tnimit of health and tbo scIkmiI deparimmd and tb(‘ labor department 
together so far as flay touch this ciilorc<‘mcn( <d’ the (•blld-labor law. 1 take 
it tliat ^^al^ <M'lnlon I'loni what .voii say is to the contrary, 

Mr. liOVK.toY. 1 would hcsnaf<‘ to differ from the }M‘<»plc wlio have testified 
regarding comlitions her(‘ In New' York City. And >el on one or two iiolnts 
that have beim i»n*seiited hm-e I have the imia-csslon llml flu* jieople have 
b<sm frlgditened by the bigness of the cilj am! been unwilling (o undertake a 
plan <d organization wbidi has ja-o\en jieriVctly feasibU* ami prai'tical In 
other cities. 

Mr. Thompson. Beginning witli T>i;. Tinker and Mr. Walsh and Mr. Hall, tliey 
all seem to agree that it wtis advisahli* to have one dcparimenf cIps k on the 
other. 

Mr. Lovk.toy. Well, the iigiires that hav(‘ Iksui shown here to <!ay would 
seem to me to indii'ate that tins eh<‘ckiiig s.xstmii has Kuc<‘<s‘«le(l pn-lty didlnitely 
in ex<'luding 48.022 children fnaii view. And Mr. C.ernou Ims altempt^Hl to 
explain where they ar(‘, and 1 have no douhi many tlmusands of them \v<»uld 
appear on a freipient inspecti<m of (lie (dlb’es in iliiH cit,\, hut I don't lielleve 
43,OtK3 would appear in that or any idher Imluslry. 

1 iH'lieve, on the other hand, that many hnmlreds. prolmhly many thousands, 
after they have had their first Jobs for a few weeks ami have provmi them¬ 
selves inediclent or hmsune tired of it, are roaming the strtsds undl8<'uver<Hl 
4‘ithor by the Inspeetors or the truant oillciTs. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. I>ovejoy, directing .vour attention toward the division 
of the enforeement of the law as now divided In New York, how' drs's it create 
that condition? In other words, how would the unidcatlon of the w'hole system 
prevent them from stll! wamlering the struts of New York? 

Mr. I./OVE.IOY. I think the illdTeulty is not wi mueh ns to the machinery of the 
organization hero as Contrasted with what I mentiomsl in Wisconsin, as in a 
defect In the method of Issuing and ^N^ul^Jng the return of the certiHcate itself. 
And here I sliould—I especially had this point In mlml a minute ago when I 
regrettwl to differ espeiially frtun Mr. Ilnll. I know the linjiresslon he has Is 
due to the tremendous size of a problem in a city like this, but In Cincinnati 
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and in other cities of fair size tlie plan of refusing to Issue any certificate to 
any child until the Issuing autliorlty has evidence that that child has a position 
in view and then rcaulring tliat that certificate shall be returned to the issuing 
officer as soon ns the child leaves Its job makes it possible, and in my judgment 
Is the only way to make it i«)ssible, lo keep track of tliiit clilld. Wliether that 
is done Ity a combination of independent effort or tlirougli one agency, I think, 
makes IKtlo differenco. 

Jlr. Thompson. Well, Dr. Baker and Mr. Hall both stated tliat in tliat con¬ 
nection. iiartlcidarly l>r. Baker, thoiiglit it would lead to a system of grafting, 
tliat foi- a small remuneration imople would mjike an offer for tiie clilld's 
services. 

Mr. LoVE.ior. That miglit be In a few Instanee.s, but it seemed to me it could 
be very easily di.scovered and could be made so unpopular in a .sliort time that 
it would not he as ijersistent as tlds Invlsilile army of 43,(MX) elilldren. I don't 
believe we wiaild have fff.OtX) instances of graft in a single jear without some 
one protesting against It. 

Mr, Thompson. Well, on your own statement, Mr. Lovojoy, yiai believe that 
if the inspectors could get ariuind more often then you would probably find a 
percentage of thi’se dff.tMK) in I he offices? 

Mr. I.ovE.ioY. Yes, sir; hut I mean llie jiart that could not be found. 

Mr. Thompson. The part that could not be found? 

Mr. T,ovr,.ioY. Yes. 

Mr. Tiiompso.n. Have you made any study of the operation of Hint law in 
Cincinnati? 

Mr. IjOVE.ioY, Y’es, sir; we bav(> followed it very clo.sely. 

Mr. Thompson. In so far as joii lane followed it, so far as your exiierlence 
there showed, l.s then- this development of graft there? 

Sir. I,ovt'..uiY. I never hi'ard of an instance of the kind. One of my associates. 
Dr. Klopper, was Instrumental in getting tlial law on the statute hocdvs and was 
in close n.ssoclation with the school authonlles In Cincinnati for a number of 
years, and lie has tile Idghest regard for tin; operation of that law. 

.Mr. TtiOMPsoN Iteferring to tlie ipiestion of standards, wliat standards. In 
your opinion, sliould States adopt for regulating tlie emtiloyinent of children 
in Industries, taking the question of education, physically, the age, iiledge of 
jobs and returning certificates, hours of labor, and the occupatlotcs to be ri.'- 
strlcted? 

Mr. l,ovE.joY. Following the order you submitted in tlie outline presonteil in 
your (piestlon, I would like to present to tlie coniiiilssion in brief a copy of the 
tiiilform child-labor law drafted two years ago by the National Child Babor 
Coiiinilttee and indorsed unaiiimoiisly by the Anierlcaii Bar .Yssoctatlon and 
rcH-'onimendeil for adojition in the different States, I slionld like to present this 
with a few changes, however, ns I may suggest them at this time, because 
this is- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). tVe will lie glad to liave tlicm, Mr. Dovejoy. 

Mr. l.ovE.iOY. This is made ttp as a comiiosite of laws. 

Clialrmaii W.vi.sh. You miglit file it wllli Hie steiiograidier and have it 
marked “ Hove, joy Kxliildt I," and in eomieeHoii wltli it we will take the sug- 
guesHoii you are alioiil to make. 

tUeeelved and miirkeil “l.ovejoy F.xlilblt No. 1.” 

l.ove.loy 1-lxhibit No. 1, “Tlie Fnlforiii Chihl Bailor Baw, ns approved and 
recoimiiendod by tlie eoiifereuce of commissioners on uiilforiii State laws,” was 
BubmUtotl In printed form.) 

Mr. Bovn.iov. -Ys lo ednciiHoii, we should reronimeiiil that a child should 
pass Ilf least Hie eighth grade of the piihllc-sehool curriculum before being put 
Into iniliKslry. The uiitform law suggests Hie sixth grade, which hs very much 
higher thiin exists In a large iiuiiiher of States. I’iiyslcally the child should be 
«!> to .sfiiiidards tesled by medical In.spectors under authority of the board of 
health, where Hioro nro sueli, or of the puhlie sehools, show-lug that the child 
corresponds to the noriiinl cliild of the age reiu-esonteil as the age. We recom¬ 
mend that no child under 10 years should ho liitriKliieed Into wago-earning oceti- 
pntions. As to age we recommend that no child under 10 years should be iiitro- 
durod Into wage-earning oeriiimtlons. At this point I should like to follow very 
exaetly the recommendations made by Dr. Steinnietz, wltli the exception that we 
sliould opisiae Hie employment of any child under 16 years of age. And this. If I 
may say briefly, for the reason that 'not only the reasons that Dr. Baker sug¬ 
gested, of pliyslcal effect on the child, but especially becaii.se the child under 18 
who enteHS Industry enters the worts form of Industry and under the worst con- 
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dlHons. A recent report of the (Jovernment lUireau of I>ftbor sh»)ws that, of ft 
(vrtJiln group of children under 16 who left school to go to work. IK) i>or tvnt of 
the boys aiai all of tlie girls entert^l (he Industries in which the average wages 
of the adult are $10 or less a week. 

Mrs. Fernandez, wlto rwontly made an iiiv(‘stlgatlon here fur the public 
schools of this city, I remeinlH*r in one group of 101 bo.\s under 10 showed that 
96 of them were In industries whlclj the coininissnni iJt Its letter called blind- 
alley industries, industries that hud no future, wldle (uily 5 out of the 101 
were in occupations that oft’erisl any is)ssil)ility for the future. 

Tlds standard has already lasui rea<he<l regarding girls In Oliio. Ohio, 
hy the new law, hu.s a Ifeyeur age linill for Isns juul lO year age Hunt for girls. 
Tlie discrimination in favor of the girls is probal)ly unfair to tlu* l>oys, hut was 
probably adopted as a compromise step toward the standard. 

As to fdedge. pledge of Jiib, 1 have already answerotl In my former testimony. 
No child should he excused from scho<»l or ha\e a certUlcate Issued without a 
pledge from sonic eniphoer to take the cliild. 

And the certilicate should he relumed to.tlie issuing oHli'er when the child 
changes positions. This mnkos if imsslble to lind Hie cldld within AH hours, 
instead of having to wait for a year, or, in cas<‘ of mercantile estahllshnamts, 
six years, until tlio small staff <if inspectors hai>pen tt> he around to Hie place 
where the child Is employed. 

The lanirs of labor f<*r Ha* children w’ho must be eniployiMl under 10 years 
of age, iiiilil that standard shall In* rea<’linl, tln‘ hours of labor should not 
tie to excels! eight hours jkt day. and ther(‘ should be taken out of this at least 
live hours (X'r wtvk for continuation part-time sclumllng. 

Ail (M'cuputlons -siiould b»* restricted wlii'h are mentioneil In .sections 8, 4, 
and *) of the unirorm cliild-lahor laws, siicli as oeciipalions involving daiigenus 
[irocosses, expo-<ure, and poisonous acids ami gases, etc. Tlu're I.s a large list 
of occupations Hint have been worked out In exiierleuce iti a inmifMT of Hie 
for<‘most States. 

.Mr. Thomp’.sox. Ueforring to the (piesHon. Mr. Lovejoy. of Hie vocational 
training <*f childrmi, have ,>ou nn,\ \u .\s on Hie frt'i* vocational training to fit 
^•hih!ron for prolitalile (‘niployinent? 

Mr. 1/OVKJoy. I have nverypietiniieview,though T can not claim nnyverygreat 
technic, 1 kimwledge of lhi‘ educntinunl side of tins problem. The Nati'inal tlilld 
Labor ( 'unnittiH* lias been one of the earlu'st organi'/ati<jns in the field agitating 
for voeat.oiinl education and for all forms of lauH-lical training In the school; 
but we have taken the jio'^itlon that our chief fun<li«>n was to call atfontlon 
to the unsati.sfai-tory curnculum and methoils in Hu* laibllc schooks, and urge, 
through cooihtuHoii with .sehiHd men, the adoption of better standards, for 
the simple reason that our commission is very small and very porir. 'The tinhlli? 
school system of this country is very large and coms something over $4()(),00d,dtM) 
a >ear. We have, thertdore, taken the ground that Hie e<lucaIional side of the 
problem is up to tlu* $4tM).IHM>.(kx) < rowd iu'jrenil of our $75,000 crowd. 

}Iow<*v{*r. on the specific (pmstlori von ask wa* b('!ie\e that—]H*rliaps I should 
speak |K«rsonalIy on this, because the tni'-Mees base not acted on the matter of 
prevocaiional training, thongli 1 ImliexetlMw would indorse theexpresKimis w lilcli 
I now give ami the M*ntiments such as I have already many timers given expres¬ 
sion to. We believe that prevocatlonai training sliouhl begin In Hie kinder¬ 
garten, should oontinue through the scIkkiI course, as Dr. SteimiM'tz said. 

As to vocational training to fit the child for profitalile employment. I assume 
that you mean by the question profitable to the eliild—or profitable to the In¬ 
dustry? 

Mr. THOifPSON. Well, it ought to be both. 

Mr. IjOVcjoy. In that case we believe that Hie course of training should be 
of a nature that should fit tlie child for a rather comprehensive knowltslge not 
only of the specific trade Into which he is to be ushered, but all kindred employ¬ 
ment. I mean that we are not in favor of any kind of training that would at 
an early age force the child into a narrow' siK'clalty. That, it se^uns to us. Is 
one of the dangerous tendenci*^ in the agitation to-day for practical education 
against what is called the ol<l-fashloned, general evlucatlon. We hav«» been 
allowing children of 14 or 15, or even younger, to drift Into Industry's to tlielr 
detriment, but It has been through oversight or carelessness. If It Is now 
proposed that we shall Iiave a system which shall definitely determine the 
future of the child, then it seems to us that we should be very careful not 
to allow the same thing to happen systematically that is now happening hap¬ 
hazard. 
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Mr. Thompson. Then you would (igree with Dr. Sfelnmetz that the vocaffomd 
traluln/? of the chihl should not he/(in until after the sixteenth year? 

Mr, Loyejoy, I would. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anything more to say on the question of vocational 
training before I come back again to the other? 

Mr. jiOVKJOY. Only tills, as to the administration of that part of our eiinea- 
tlonai curriouluni. Ami here I think I need only indorse the position taken 
iiy Dr. Stelnnietz that It slionid lie absolutely under the control of those public 
agencies snpiiorted by the public and .siiould not be dominated by any special 
Interest. And this not only for tlie reason he gave, but also Itecause In many 
coninuuiltles the only kind of vocational training that would be offered, if ft 
were dominated by a local industrial interest, would be a training to lit the 
child for that particular Interest, in many Instances the local industry would 
tie the last possible thing to train the child for. The only thing to train him 
for would he something outside of ids own community. 

Mr. Thompson. In your study of the question of the enforcement of the child- 
labor laws do you fe<'l that there IS a need for uniformity of administration? 

Mr. I,ovE.rov. This seems to us very inqiortant. The lack of ludformlly in 
State laws has been one of I lie great embarrassments to our work not only ns 
an organization, but to tliose who are affected by the operation of the law 
Itself. The adjoining Stall's are hampered In the administration of laws ns well 
ns in enacting the law by these widely dilTering standard.s. 

In the matter of administralion, es))eelall.v, we find that the widely differing 
"standards operate nearly always to the detriment of the State that has the low 
standard. I know tliat there is a very popular sentiment limt the States that 
have restricted hours of lalior and have a higli age limit are handicapped, he- 
enuso they are rivstrlcted in the question of lalior, in the kind of labor they 
employ. I believe that Is an erroneous iiositlon, because I believe that the more 
children employed the h'ss prolits in the Industry, in the long run at least. 
Ilut In these lower-standard Ktates the administration is very much more lax 
than In the States with tlie higher standards. 

After saying what 1 did a few moments ago about those undiscovered chil¬ 
dren In New York, I should like to say that I believe the administration In 
this State is very superior to tliat of many of the States, even with good laws. 

In Cihio, Wisconsin, and Minnesota I think the enforcement Is still bettor, be- 
' cause the problem is less complicated, but In contrast to that, If I may present 
two extreme cases, you will get the point which I feel ought to be emphasized. 
In Ohio no child may bo emphned until a |iledge Is secured by the Issuing 
authority from some emphper. Tlie day the child Is discharged or leaves the 
cerllllcale Is returned, d'liere are very few infractions of the law. In contrast 
to that, take (leorgia, when' children may be enqiloyed for 11 hours per day at 
32 years of age, or, if they are orphans or jaior, they may he employed at 10 
years of age. We have In our ollice idiotographs of certificates given by the 
<irdlnary, which the luirent secures by simply making allidavit ns to the child’s 
age, and the carelessness with whicli those certificates are Issuel Is Indicated 
by one or two Illustrations I should like to give. 

Ilere Is one of an ordinary. In a large mill town, in which he certifies that the 
< hild Is 0 year.s old. Instead of 10 ns requireil by law, and another in which he 
certifies that the !)-,vear-old child lias not eompieted the six wt-eks of schooling 
required by law, and yet, armed with this certificate, with these two certificates, 
those two little n-yc'ar-old chlldn-n went to the factory and readily securetl em¬ 
ployment, and there Is no nutliorlty to interfere with that. They remain 
employeil under those conditlon.s. 

Mr. Thompson. What would be the value, Mr. I.oveJoy, of a Fwleral standard, 
first. In establishing a recognized national minimum; s<>cnnd, in stimulating 
backward States to advance; and, third. In tending to standardize administra¬ 
tion methods? 

Mr. I,ovF,.ioY. IVe believe that tho value of such a standard would be Impor¬ 
tant from all these considerations; First, in e.stbllshing a national minimum, a 
FiHleralstandard, for exanqile, fixing a I4-yenr age limit and n 16-year-age limit 
for mines and quarries and dangerous occupations; fixing an eight-hour day for 
all children under 10. etc. We believe it would tend to develop public intelli¬ 
gence ns to the error of employing young children more quickly than It can be 
developerl through the sharpshooting method of trying to get laws In the dif¬ 
ferent States alone. 

In th» second place, we believe It would stlmttlate the subnormal States to 
advance. There are nine States that, for one reason or another, employ children 
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under the age of 14 years. We l)elieve lliat nil thOvse subnormal States would 
be brought up to the standard If the Fwlernl law, such as wo have propped, 
were enacted, because wlien the occiipntloris which come under the jurlsillctlon 
of a Fe<leral law were ralseil to this standard there would Ik* no motive for dis¬ 
criminating in favor of n purely local In<lustry to employ children of a younger 
age. There are O(*orgla and the ('arollnus and Alabama, the four chief cotton- 
manufacturing States, wlilch \\e es|MMlally have In mind when I s)H*uk of the 
mibnorinal States, because they employ a larger number (»f chlldnai under 14 
than any of the other States. 

Mr. Thompson. Ueferrlng to (his Federal bill, do you nu'an the Paliner-Owen 
bill? 

Mr. lyOVjo-iOY. The l*almer-(hven bill is tlie one 1 refer to, the KeiU'ral bill; It 
is House bill 122b::. Senate bill 4r)71. 

Mr. Thompson. In a general way, what are the standards linposjMl Ivy that 
bill, and in what States have they already hiH'ii JidepltMl? And what Is the 
plan <if the administration of the 1)111? 

Mr. laoujoY, Mr. (’halnnan ami Mr. foun'^el. I slamld like at this connection 

to tile with the coinmi.ssnm a of «\\r i>amplil(“t, Ni>. 2l(), wbitli rtmialns a 

t(‘Xt <»f this bill, and a brief arguing for th<‘ Ivill; but let ino sunnnaiize for 
your present purpos(‘ that the slamlanis are as follows: 

The bdl ]>roMdes no emplo.ver sluill otT<T for shlpnu'nt in Interstate commerce 
goods produced in any inim* (U* <iuarry by cbildren under Id years of age, or 

g(H)ds produced in any fm-tory, workshop, ennnery, eb*., in wlilcli elvlldreii are 

employed under M years of age, or in wliicli <'hilclri‘n between tlx* ages of 1# 
and Id are r^'ipiired to W(»rk more than eight liours per day. or nl niglit; 
those are the standard.^ rec<»gni'',ed in the Iviil I'lidcr tlie (Ir-'t seluxlnle, tho 
M-year.s-of-age limit in faetorit*'^. I find here a number of Slater:, wliliout taking 
the time to laaid them, there ar<* souk* ‘XI Slates, 1 ln*ne\e. that have the 14- 
y<'ars-of-ago limit already. 

Mr. Thompson. What have \ou to sa> with n'bu'cnee to the plan of 
administratiitri? 

Mr. Lovk.ioy. The plan of adminisiralion ]tro\ided In this bill rests with a 
eoinmission -iMalera! e(»iimii.ssioii--( .iiuimimm! of (he Se<'re1ar> of LhIku’, Secre¬ 
tary if (’oniuieree. and 1h<‘ Atlornev (leiieral. rc'presentiiig. as we iKdleve, tho 
two liplrvtrial eUum'iUs most closely inleresied in the snbjeci of labor and com¬ 
merce, mid also adding live (echnlenl knowhslm' that would naturally <*ome fronj). 
the Altorimy fJem'rars olliee. Vmler (heir direction the administration of the 
law is in the hamls <*f Uie Secrei.ary of I.abor. who, with his deputies. Is directed 
to liuestigale and tile wKh the ruil»*d Stales tlistrlct attorney in any district 
complaints agnlnsf any \lola(ors of ()k‘ law. In addition to Hint the Secretary 
of I.nbor, the Slate lalvor Inspectors, the truant otliccrs, or any other citizens 
are emiKOven'd to file such evidemv witli the rnited Statics dl.slrlct attorney, 
who. with that evidence, Is com|>ello(l tf) institute suit. 

(The pamphlet produced by the witness was her(‘ marke<I, “WIln<*.ss Love- 
joy Exhibit 2. received .lune 1, 1014.” 

UjveJoy Exhibit No, 2, “The I'ederal (hoernment nml riilhl I.ahor,” a 
brief for the Ihilmcr-(.)\\eii clulddabor bill, by Owen U. liovejoy, was submltl(‘d 
In printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Lovejoy, is tlx're anything else you would like to say to 
the (•oinmi.ssion on the subj<*ct of the administration of child labor? 

Mr. I.ff>vE.ioY. There is one other ivoint I w<m]d like to mention which has 
been referred to a nuniber of times. The qm'sllon bus Ikh'h asked as to an 
investigation of the economic condition of fainillea In which It Is represento<l 
that children must he em]»loyed because of f*o\erly. I sbonld like to go on 
record ns oppo.sed to discriminating against aiiy child because its r^nretits are 
poor. If there is any stamlard that ougl»t to he estahllshed for a child at all, 
it should cover with* its prou^cllon tlie cldld of tlie poor parent who has not 
had a fair chance during his early years. Therefore, If the age is 14, It should 
be 14 for all children regardless of economic conditions. If It Is Id. (here 
Bhould tx* no exc'options because of iMwerty. Society must And some other way 
to support the family rather than putting the burden of such support on the 
child who Is poor. 

Mr. Thompson. Tluit Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner OARRE'rsoN. There Is one thing 1 would like to know—what 
your experience is, as the outgrowth of your ex[>prlence. We linve had here 
to-day testimony from—now, tliat I don’t know that I will use the exact terms, 
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but a bureau of Industrial hycleiie—we have had testimony from the administra¬ 
tion of the eonipulsory-education law, and testimony from a bureau of the labor 
department, all In regard to phases of child reform connected intimately with 
the (pieation of child labor and child education, vocational, or otherwise; in 
your opiidon would laws of this character be better adndnistered and would u 
more .salisfactory result he obtidntHl by a commission or department charged 
with the administration of all laws affecting juveniles, or by a series of depart¬ 
ments such as have l>een here reiirewmted; and I have no doubt that while we 
have beard from three, there are a mimber of others in tlie State dealing wllli 
Similar or with some of the phases of the same question. 

Mr. I,ovE.iov. I am not sine, Mr. fiarretson, whether—I should answer that 
(luestlon directly. So imicli iletieiid.s on personnel. My general ferding, how- 
i'ver. Is that tlie protilem is very much more an Industrial problem tlian it is a 
child problem. That is lo say, my vihole tendency is to exclude the cliild from 
Industry. We become so accustomed In this country to an army of working 
children accoinpatilisl by an army of jobless men, that we fail usually to imt 
them Into juxtaposition. We rarely think of tliem together. Tliey ought to 
lie tliought of togetlier. 

(Commissioner (Iaurictsox. Tiipy are always relative? 

Mr. I.ovic.iov. Tliey are idways relative. Tlie one is in very large part tlie 
cause of tlie other; liecatisi', as yon douhtless know, well, a large muiilier of 
those jolile.ss men to-day are Jobless iiecaiise tliey liinl llieir jolis too young ainl 
are untlttisl for any higli-griide or continuous wage earning. Tlierefore, it si-enis 
M me that the protilem is very much more ail industrial proiilcm tlian a cliiid 
pj-otileni. 

(iouimlssionor CrAiiuKTSON. Now, anollier suggestion, somowliiit foreign to tlie 
ca.SiX In your dealiiigs iiini experiences as a reijresentative of tlie cliild lalior 
society, have you e\er discovered tlie instances wliere men wlio have loudly 
lirocliilmed their iliwotlon (o saving the cliild froiii labor and who pay money 
to movements and assocliill<ms for that purpose, still your liivestigiillons 
showed that those very nu'ii were exploUliig eliiUl lalmr through tlieir liulii.s- 
trles, or were interested In It? 

Mr. Linu.ioy. We liiid ii great many people who loudly proelalni their hostility 
to child Inlior in the abstract, wlio when it comes to a concrete instance, find 
themselies oiiiuised to every kind of cliild labor excepting the kind tliat they 
anplo.v. But I do not reeiill Instances of those wlio liave in any imtiortant 
degree aided the tlnunciiii suptiort of ttie orgamzatioii I represent, who have 
taken this position. 

Chairman Gaiiretson. They usually avoid the payment? 

Mr. Love,toy. Yes; their sins are all along oilier lines, probably. 

Oomnils.sioner flAiiUKTsoN. q’liiit Is all, Jlr. Clialrmnn. 

Mr. I,ovE.ioY. May I also lile with the conmilssion, with Its permission, one 
of llio pamphlet piitillciitions of the cliild liilior eoiimiittee. No. 212, entitled 
“Eight Hour Hay for Chiiilron,” wliich emitains a large mimher of quotations 
from iiierehants, mamifticliirers and others in the States wliere tlie eight-hour 
taw is estahllsheil, sliowliig tlie Industrial, social, and educational effects of 
this taw. 

('Iiiiiniian Wai.sh. tVe are very much obliged to you. 

(Mr, luivejoy here presented to tlie retiorter three pamphlets, which are 
marked “Witness I.ovejo,v Exhibits 8, 4, and .’i, and dateil .Tune 1. 1614. 

luivejoy Exhibit No.,% “Tile Eight Hour Day for Children.'’ hy Anna Roehes- 
ter; Lovejoy exlilbtt No. 4, “More Protection for Working Children,” hy Owen 
11. lAivejoy; and I-ovejoy Exhibit No, 5, “Constitution and By-Lttws,” all pub¬ 
lished by the National Cliild Lalior CommlttiH', were submitted in printed form.) 

TESTIHONT OF MR. EU W. 'WEAVER. 

Mr. Tbomeson. Give us yonr name, address, and occupation. Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Weavkb, Ell W. Weaver, of the Boys’ High Seliool, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
teacher. 

Mr. THOMPttoN. Are you chairman of the students’ aid committee. New Y’ork 
City High School Teachers’ Association? 

Mr. Weavkb. I am eliairniim of tliat eoniraittee. 

Mr. THOMPeoN. Since wluit time? 

Mr. Wkavib. SInoe 1908. 

Mr, Thompson. In your capacity as such chairman have you had up the ques¬ 
tion of vdBhtlonal guidance work in New York City? 
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Mr. Weaver, Wg Rtarte(i out to see what we could do to help the boys, par¬ 
ticularly from the high schools, wlio had to go to work to'rfonn some detiulte 
purpo'^ aiKl to make such business crmneclious that might l^id tliem work 
out tiuit purpose with the least loss of time and wavio of energy. This is 
purely a voluntary (‘oumdttee, 1 might say. 

ftlr. THOMPbXfN. You linve stat«Hl the origin. Now sinaik of tlio «lcv<‘lopment, 
the methcHls use<l. and tlie re^\>Ms obtained. 

Mr. Wka\T£«. The metluHls vari<Hl very greatly. This <‘t>mmlttee Is 
of teachers doing this work \oluJitunly along with their regular work; and 
there was a represeutiiti\e in ea< h one of tla* puh!i<' high solaK>ls of the greater 
city; aiul while the work at tlie outset was iipproveil, at the same lime there 
was a feeling that the work should he organizinl on a larg(>r basis, and it simply 
kept itself alive waiting for a proper ollicial organizaiion of the work. There 
has been pending, after the cchniuilPv was urganlzisl, a ns-ommend.alion hf (he 
city suiierintondent to lake up tlie work utnelnlly, and there Ims Unm organized 
since a larger asso<-jation. eompi>s<sl of groujis that liave hceii nuuiO<l voealloual 
guidance UNSOciations, which Fhonhl extend this w<*rk. 

And there ha.s been also nsi-nily organl/.isl in Ilro<»klyn a s«‘p:irate organiza¬ 
tion of that kind, so that In the nnMiitiii»e tlu‘se ad\isors In the higli wliool 
have simply tried to do what they could with the most urgent cjises that came 
to !h(‘ir kiiowltslge. They lia\e (•«»l]<-(tcd soua* Infonnalion and pul>lislieij a 
numiHT of ha!idlMM)ks f(»r tlie guid.inre and lielp of eliildren in belwHng an 
occupalloji and finding jirojMM* hu'-ino^s eonmM lions alt(‘r tliey liave st'UH'tetl, 
and in training th<‘ins<‘lvt‘s afi’T lliey Inueentered an industry, for advancement* 
iu that particular line of work. ^ 

TIk'm^ bulletins—about a .s<-orc or more of iliose Inilletins—liave been printed 
at ditTerenr times. The commitloe has aKo irh'd to lind Mication employiueat, 
So ns to lielji the f-hildren remain in school longer and to aid in their supiM>rt 
by timllng work In time of vacation or <lniing tlie school term, so ns to pnw’ent 
their leaving school before they receive the (Muipment wldeli they should 
recei\e. 

Mr. TitoxirsoN. I believe the commission has cnyiii's of tUo-se bulletins. 

Mr. WlvM'.k. I think all that an* in i*rint ha\o Kvn ''Upp!k‘d to the commis¬ 
sion. 'f not, I will M‘e (hat >ou get I'opies. 

Mr. 1 eoxii’so.v. All right. Now. in j(Sir opiidon, what have h(*en the results? 

Mr. \\','\KK. Well, 1 As'l Unit the n^-ults e;m }>erhai>s Ik* detiiilt<*ly Ilhis-^ 
tratisl by tills: I lako an instance which has just hi‘en called to my attontioii 
on Frlduy, Ixvause tlie hoy came to me hiinself. lie is with a largo foreign 
husino's concern, in wlildi lie had he<*n plncei) four >ears ago—n hoy that had 
to le.;iM* school hofon* he was liuislnHl or Miuipiied for anything; wms put Into 
that husine.ss house in training, and la* has .su<-ce<“eded so well that he has 
n'lnaiiie^l with (he hon.se (*\er since—and so lie <ame along and said the house 
would like to Iiavo two more to follow In his footsfeps. In (hat way we have 
iua4le a connection with a large number of hnsiness houses where we have 
found the coudilions for advancement satisfactory, ami we liave thus cstah- 
Ushed whnt I should think are ndatlons mutually profitable, both to the schools 
and to the business houses, in tliat way. 

I can not say just the rmmher of j-ieople, hut sometimes we have proTide<l 
for vaiatioD work in some single schools for hundreds during the summer. Tn 
one sch<H)l ir wldch a tahulntion was made the vacation eandngs of the children 
aniountetl to .$22,000 last vacation, and amdher s' itool $11.(HH). Now, fids voca¬ 
tion buaine-.s experience was valuable. Tln*y were business connections that 
were odvi.sed by the counsellor of tla*sc <'hlldren. Tln*y were Jtskts! t4i get tills 
l)Usl!K*sfi experrem'G so that they might correlale It with their soliool extierlence 
or help nminlain themselves in school for a longer i>eriod, and in some of tin? 
poorer part of the districts It was a large item. 

Children have been .stmt to fanas in the near-by country—those that mani¬ 
fested an InoUnatioJi for agriculturui pursuits. Arratigements have b4H»n ma^ie 
and a special bulletin issu(*d—I don’t know’ w’hether you have a copy of that 
or not—published concerning th(* agricultural tendencies of the ho>8 in tiic city 
high schools, and we have tried to help tlieni work out th<>se tefaUuicies. 

And in a good many of the schools a great deal of work Is done, particularly In 
evening schools, particularly folJowing up tlw Iniys who have gojie Into what 
is called blind-alley employment, so as to help them readjust tliemselves ah 
soon as they get to maturity, and make them jgiss Into other higher fields of 
work. In some schools a large number of pupils are under tlie direction of the 
vocation couuselor after th^^ have left the schools. 
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Jlr. Thompson. Ti)ls work Is entirely voluntary? 

Sir. Weavbk. Entirely voluntary work, and has no particular support or 
appropriatlun except the voluntary contributions that are taken up from time 

^^.Mr!'*Tuowr.soN. And has this work been urged on the city school depart¬ 
ments? . , , , , , 

Mr. Weaves. The committee of which I have the honor of being chairman, 
at a time after the lir.st experiments were made, recommended that in each 
high school there should he at least one teacher who should have one hour a 
(lav for the purpose of advising eliildren. The city superintendent Indorscii 
our ri'commendatton with tiie reiiuest that there sliouid be a director appointed 
for doing lids work for ilie entire city. Tiiiit was in lilll, in his report. Since 
that the mutter has b('('n under debate as to tin; best method of apiiroaching 
tiie preidem. Various tdiases or forms of llie jirotiiem preseuled themselves with 
more or lt*ss insist('U('e, and tiieia* lias iieen no general agreement among all 
narth'.s as lo tiie liest way to approacii 11. 

We tu'esenled our reemnmemlatious of tiie connnittre to tiie iioard of educa¬ 
tion nldeli 1ms Investigated rigidly llie proldi'm, and tlieir rocomniendation is 
ttmt tiie city slmlt niiiiro|irlate .fth.tKtO for two years, I lieiievix for tiie pnriiose 
of jnulKlnff an liivesti;iulion ns to llu* oxl('nt to wiiicli hoiptul may be 

done before the city cmliarks in tiie prohlem ollielally. ,. , ^ 

“Mr. Tuomphon. Is tlioro furtbin’ Ibnt jou woubl like to a<lu to ttiat 

Aivlest'lon, in regard to the situation liere, liefore 1 go to tlio ipiestion of the 
purvey you made in ISiiffalo? 

f Mr. Wu.vVEU. Well, I niigld say, persomdlj —I am speaking eidiroly for my- 
"fiPlf—I don't liidieie tlmt under llie pri'sent (■onilllloiis In tiie iiidustrii's in tliis 
eltv lliat It would lie a hmg time for us to lio|ie to lie aide to lake liidd of tlie 
matter of voealiomd giddaiice exei-pt in the way of maiiitainiiig pertuips an 
expcrliiieiitiil station for doing tlmt wiili (^■rlalii l.vpes of eliildren, and then 
make It tiie basis tor doing that work for oilier children of that type. 

Mr. Thompson, lleferriiig to llie work tliat you did in Kulfalo, you made Iiotli 
a seliool survey and an industrial survey. Ilriidl.v slate wliat were tliese 
survevs mid wliat eoiielusioiis liave >ou tukmi from ttiein. 

Mr. WE.VVK11. I miglit say tlmt at tta* reipiest of 1io‘ lluffalo t’tiapiiier of 
ComiiK'rce I received a six iiioidlis' leave of atiseiieo from my scliool duties In this 
i^ltv wlileh I siieiil 111 tlmt city. In Hmt city ttiere wa.s organized a committi'e 
eoi'iiiiosed of representatives of tlie clmmtier of eoiiimerce and various soeiiil 
orgaiilzatloiis mid the seliools. Tlie seiiools liad eommll li'd tlii'insidvi'S to a 
liroad general iirogrmn of voeatleiial ('dneatiim and voealiomd giiidanei’, and 
* tliev asked tlie ehamlier of (ommeice lo fnrnisli detinile liifonmilion in regard 
to tlie needs of tlie growing Industries of tlmt town; and nl llio reipiest of the 
ehiiiiiher of eommenv I tried lo make mi indusliial snrvi'y ef llie industries of 
llie etty We tried to determine, for ttie lieiielit of Hie school ollieers, the possl- 
hle iRs'ils Id' the varlons Indnslnes of Hie eily In regard to Hie number of 
workers, Hio class of workers Hiey desired. Hie kind of ellleleney tliey expected, 
mid how tlmt cmcieiiey eoiild lie liest develniied In Hie scIkkiIs before going into 
tlie industry, nr after'g"iag Into tlie liidiislry, and as to vvliether there was an 
iiidieaHon that Hie industry was willing to pay for pnidiiciiig Hint ellicleney or 
In sncli a coiidlHoii Hint it wa.s alile to pay for producing Hie cfflcleiicy wlilch It 

desired. . , . , , 

III coniieoHnn wlHi Hiis survey of Hie various Indnstrlos, we eoiitlnned a 
Mirvev of Hie various seliools, to ascertain In wliat res)(oet tlie sclnsds were 
lacking facilities for siieli deliiillo training as wo diseovered tliese industries 
would desire, and it is as lo Hie result of Hail yon asked me, I believe, 

Mr. TnoMi'soN. Your eoiielnslons, yes, 

Mr. Wewkii. We eovorisl a iiniiilier of indnslrles, and we commiinloated with 
tile eniiiiovi^rs, and tliey asked Unit tlie surve.v of Hie city should lie conipleted. 
Tlie skilled industries'have largely lieoii ooiiipletod; the other Industries are 
lieliig stnilied now, mid Hie mail wlio lias been permanently put in charge of 
tlie bureau of edneatloiial gnldmiee mid Industrial education is one who was 
formerly one of mi eilloiency syndicate, and he has taken up thiit work per¬ 
manently. ., , I 

Tlie public seliools have ostahllshed vocational guidance upon the plan main¬ 
tained by n number of English cities, more particularly Liverpool and Edin¬ 
burgh- and the cliamher of commerce has agreed that It these young people 
have to,leave the school and go Into Industries before they have reached ma¬ 
turity, they shall be enrolled by the efficiency bureau of the chamber of com- 
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meice, and the director of the eftictency bureau of the chamber of commerce 
shall follow them up and shove them around ami see that they get the training 
that tliey need In order that they may get all-around exiM'riemv. 

Imrliig last June we tried out llie plan and we hiureeded In enrolling all 
of the graduates from the sclaads and the high sclmol, and aidtHl in placing 
them in those industries that might be proper and be>t suited for lliem; and 
now tliose are being followed up this jear. 

Mr. Thompson. You ha\e alread> Mated your hleas as to the organization 
of vocational guidance In New' York City. 1 would like to ask you now your 
ideas and views of tlie relation of wage standards to Imluslrial etiin ation? 

Mr. Wkavku. I ha\o completed a Imilelin w!il(‘h lias now been appro\edby the 
tlireelors of tlie ('hamber of (.’oumieree of iUtlTalo, in which we tried lo de¬ 
termine whether there coiihl lie }>ossildy discovered any formula wages winch 
would prove that the industries generally were willing and ready to puy tlie 
comnuinily or the individual tlie cost of protlucing an ellicient wm'kingmaii. 
I ladieve 1 am safe in saying that tlie enijiloyers of this city and the employers 
of Iluffalo make no dislinciiou In emplojnig recruits, as In favor of their 
KclioIa'«‘!i<' or educational or li'dinical equiimieiil. 'i'hat (he i)»»,\s wlio go out of 
tlie vocational scliools tiier<* go im<) iiaiieru shops, for instance, e\im though 
tliey have liad two >ears jiatuin making, and are asked to begin at the bot¬ 
tom, just tlie same as thmigii ihcv had not had mi.\ training. Tlie manager 
of one of tlu*ve maehine shops said that he neviT knew' a lM»y, no malteP 
wliat education he lia<l, that was worth more tiian $l.od u week. We were 
not aide to liiid that llicro was any «liscriminatioii. I fe<‘l that until (liere 
such a <lis<‘rimiimlIon it will la* manllVstly imposMdc' (o li<)ld restless young 
jM‘oi>l4‘ in tlieir immaturity who, jierliaps. not thcmschc's, uinl whose pariUitH 
frequetitly <10 not know anv tiling alnuil the coiidnj(*iis in the industry, long 
(uumgh lor them to get (lie training tliat Is lliere. Wi* tried, then, to de¬ 
termine wlietiuu* till* fiiiisiMHi work«‘r, wludluT tlie comnuinily as a wliole, will 
pay satisfactory proimiim in fav4)r ol o<IinMiion for tlie man wlio luis iuul time 
to tU'iaoiisirate his iis(dillness. 1 think lliat was very nunarkably (‘xhihlted 
in the survey tliat we uiadi‘ of the <ivll >er\i'o «tf P.iitValo. TIh'TO we would 
take one comidete laxly of worki-rs and sis* or determine the relation bdwevu 
tlie luimlxT of aiiplnants for tlie various positions and the number of ap- 
pointi'S, and the luimlM'r (lualiia-d, and conipaic them with llic wages wlilch 
prevai '•>! In the difTcrent giades of work. 

.Vow. ii s(‘ems tlu-ia* that (he <ity is paving a very liigh premium for mlvamast 
educational Information. It sismis tliat in the scland of industry tlie city Is 
liaving a very blgli iireinlnm for a<!\anc<‘d (slucaiiori iiv failing to discriminate 
in that regard. So ihal (here will be a sullicitmtly large supply from which lo 
select tlie more highly sclandcii and edmaicd p4‘rs4)iis; aii«l perMUially I feel 
tluU the jKdnt of contact, the real point, is to compel the imlustrles generally 
to fiu'iuulate more delimie standards of n^pimMuents and eorre.spondingly 
definite standards of wagi'S so that (Iiere ma\ he a right stiiiiulus on the in¬ 
dustrial cHlucational for<‘e. 

1 emphasized tliat, and It w.as largely on tliat recommendation that th(> 
lUiffaio Chamber of Commerce de<hh*d to m:iki‘ this hiireaii permanent ami tiie 
pH'sent permanent director is a \ovy skilh'il man in Hint lim*. and he has lavn 
employed to assiM tlie (Miiployers ol tin* city to lix llie standards of wag4‘s whl<’h 
nmy be elTective in this direction. And llicv an' gidng to ir.\ to work up and 
formulate a scientific standard of wag4’s. .\(»w, (hat has been based largely 
uiam infvinnution that we have i-ollectcwl. 

.Mr. (’hairmari, I believe that Is all. 

C’hairnian Walsh. The commission will now .stand adjourned iiniil to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereuixm at 4.;h> o'chn-k p. m. of Momlay, Jun<* 1, 1914, an adjournment 
was taken until Tuesday morning, .June 2, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


New York City, June 2, lOl't—10 a. m. 
Present: Chnlrnian Walsh; rommissioners Oarretson, O’Connell, and Len¬ 
non: also Mr. Titomp.son, coun.sel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will plea,se come to order. You may 
proceed, Mr. Thoinjison. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Basford. Mr. liasford, will you please take the stand. 
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TESXiiro»y Of ka, george m . basford . 

Mr. Thompson. Will you gho us your iimiie, your addre.ss, and your posUioji, 
pU'iiso V 

Mr. Baspokd. CIcorKC M. Ifasl'ord; uiy liouie addross Is 13*1 ITimrose Avoune, 
Mount VeriKiii. 

Mr. 'i’lioMi'.soN. VVImt jiositioii liuvo you with tlie Mount Veruou puhhc 
scliool.s? 

Mr. Basford. I am a uioiubcr ot tho aiUlsory hoard of tlie vocational .school. 
It is n scliiKil of industrial arts. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat is that? 

Mr. ItASFoau. They call it the School of Industrial Arts of .Montit Vernon, 

Mr. Thompson. Is that fonuod under tho Slate law ot this State? 

Mr. .BvstoiiD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. JIow larce an adiisory coniinittee is that, and what are its 
coniiKUient parts, it it is divided up into a'ronii of citizens? 

Mr. Basfoku. As nearly ii.i I can reiueinlier, thi*re are live niemliers of the 
hoard. I do not rena'inher very inncli about it, liocau.se we hate never hoen 
called toaothcr hut twice since Ha* hoard was formed, once to select, to lielii 
select a teacher for tlie vocational school in .Mount Vernon, and aitain in order 
to pass on an liniiroveineiit on tile hnildine. So far as helm; (onsniled ahonr 
courses of anythini; of that sort is concerned, we have never been, ollicially? 

Mr. Thompson. Does the act provide that you should he cousniled? 

Mr. It.vsFORii. I inalersland so. 

Mr. Thompson. Kroni wind walks of life are these live menihers of lhal ad¬ 
visory hoard taken? 1 mean ih) tliey represent union labor, or nianiilaelurers, 
or are tla'y taken indisi'i-inilnately from the citizenshi|) id' the localit.v? 

Mr. B.vsfokd. Tliey represent emiiloyers In dilferent Industrie.s, and labor 
is representeil also, I la'lieve. 

Mr, Thompson. T'hen apparently irom what you say, Mr. Basford, I would 
understand Unit no atleinpl h.is been made to liave the din'ereiiL classes en- 
(taaed in industry re|iresenled on that hoard? 

Mr. B.vM'OHI). I think an allem|it was made; yes, sir. But, as I understand 
the hoard and its duties, It Is a ,ioke. 

Mr. 'I'HoMPsoN. AVIiy? d'ell vis fully why you consider It so? 

Mr. B.vsnmn. 1 understood when aiiiioint'Hl as a memlier of that hoard 
that the hoard ilsidf was to plve its advice with resiH'et to Industrial ediiea- 
tlon in Moniit Vernon, it has not done so. It Inis not lieeii called loKctlier tor 
(hat iiur|io.se. 

Mr. Thompson. Who has tlie power to call it to.ireiher? The chuirnian or 
tho school hoard, or who? 

Mr. Basford. 1 tinder.stand the cliairnnin of the .school hoard, lint as to the 
(letalls of the law 1 am not well iiosied, hecaiise 1 have considered tlie tliinit 
ns I said, a Joke. 

Mr. Tho.vipson. Of course, it niinlit he, -Mr. Basford, (hat a nietnher would 
have a rinht to call the hoard toiretlier. 

Mr. Bvsiord. 1 presiinie so, hut it we were not wanted together for advice 
why should we do tliat? 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Basford, in connection with your work tlicre and tlio 
position you occupy, have you made a study of Industrial eihicntion and aii- 
lirenticesliip? 

Mr. Bvsioun. Not In connistlon with It in Mount Vernon; no. sir. In con- 
neetlon with my hasineas, 1 have. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your husinp.ss Hint caused you to make that study? 

Mr. Bvsioiii). Net iiiy piVsent oceiiiiatlon, hut iirevions occupntions. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what were they, Jlr. Basford? 

Mr. Basioiid. 1 was lirst the einphiyoe of a railroad. 

Mr. Thompson. (If what railway? 

yir. B.vsFomi. Boston il; Maim*, to Ih^kIu with. Follovvtnir that tlio D., B. 
& Q., Ihilon I'aplhc, (’Incuyo, Mllwatikeo & St. Baal. Follow ini' that I hail 
about 10 yenr.s—13 years—newspaper work as eilitor of a rnilwny nevvspni>er. 
During th'nt time I gave most of niy study to the suhjis’t of apiirenticeshlp. Ifol- 
lowiiig that, eight years with the Aineriean Ixicoinotlve Co., most of the time 
as assistant to the'president, I was dlriNtly responsible tor the apprenticeship 
plan worked out for that (oiiipany, and la Hint connection 1 assisted In a small 
way in some of the railroad di'velopiuents along that line. 

Mr. TutiMPSON. What railroads? 
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Mr. lUflFOfiD. 1 have trUnl to do, iu an advisory way, In a friendly way. 
advisory way. with tlio New York Central, Santa Fe, and other rullrwid 
seluaues. 

Mr. Thompson. Wa.s that in eonneition uith this mutter of apprentU'eshIp? 

Mr. B\skokj). Yes. sir. Never ha\e Ik'iui an eiupUotv of those companies 
for that puri)ose. hut I have heljK'd ont witli sucli ativ[<e as I \Mis aske<l for. 

Mr. 'J’lioMPSoN. Well, from the studies >ou liave imnle, that you have numeil, 
wind kind of apprenticeship do jon consider Is mH-c.''.sari (*r adapted to modern 
industry? 

Jtr. B.vsroHU. I cun not iutemi)t to answer that question just as it is put, 
iiut if c'Uilined (o the )i:ir(i«-ular lines 

Mr. Thompson. State your views on that su)>jeet. >;enerall>, in your own 
vv ay ? 

Mr. )'\sroKi>. Wiiat are e{ille<l tlie na'eliunieal tra<U‘s I have v<'ry dellnlte 
ideas that ap|*ren(ie(‘shii» should lirst insist on eare1’nll.\ selecUnt; tlie h<i>s; It 
sfioutd |iro\idt* a short. Inleii''e cour-'i' of not o\er three .Ni'ar.s; it should pro¬ 
vide tlau'oiijih slop in.stnation h> men who lane tiu' time ami tlie ahilily to 
liu‘ tr.tdes In (he sliop, under (lie shop comlitloii.s, and all the eomiiierelal 

eoiMiilioiis of life. 

Thai is more than apprenlieesliip in the past ever meant. Apprentlu‘sliip 
in r»hl times, of tlie old kind, <oii''i''ted in kt einin; a hoy pel haps four. p<M'haps 
ti\e ymirs, jivin'; him the lasti u<-ti<»n lor fear In' mi^'ht learn too 

(.iv( ami too imn h 'I’o da.\ we <hou!<l take i In m- ho\ s and with an iiiuaise 
(oiifse of three ^d\e tln'in all (hat Ihete is in tin* trade us quickly, ns 

tlioroULdil> as possihle, hy nieu trained to tejieh them. 'Phat Is a thln^; whlcli 
Is md ;jenerally understood (o ;ro with apprentheviiip If maki's all tlie tlif-* 
feieme in tlie world wlietlier ^o^ liaxi* n trade trainin;:. 

.lu-'t a Word on this •suhjo.t i'' too little; it talo's a hui;r time to exiilaln just 
what I mean there, Init th.it idea is ii«)\v iMomr earrii'd out \er\ sueia'ssfnlly 
with the traih* tiainim: in tin* liade. ami I helie\e that tianh’s ctin not he 
l:'U;:lif in school I lieHe\e they e.m o'llv he lau^dit in the eomiiiereial sur- 
lonmlina- and in the ti.ide oraani m nai. the shop orcaiii/.aIhm, or l!i<‘ Imlus- 
trnil oi uatii/atnm iNeif. wlaae all tlm comniei <aal (ondillons are present ami 
where lh*‘ work of the ho> s ;;oes into the iinplenieiit, the uuKhlnery tliul Is 
\i'-t*d h\ <lie}in\s fillowmen. 

.Ml 'i ‘ oMcso\ 'raking up that suhie<a, Mr. Ihisford, for a moment, l>r, 
I^letniiiei/. vesieiday said that the hist it at nm of appi ent u (‘•*hlp sehools <o' 
vocational schools by corporations must Me<essi(\ hi* ji jihilanthropie work, 
for the leasoji that tliey did not it,i\ . expeiaeme lias shown that tliey <!ld not 
pay. IhK's that tiLtree with jour opinion? 

Mr. lUsioun. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wli.it views li:i\e j ou on that )ih:ise of tlie subject? 

Mr lUsioim 1 tlnnk that upprentn-eship in our ine4-|iant<al trades lias no 
eleiiu'iit of phdantliropy in it whatever 'I’ht* result to the hoys and to the 
(Miiployers are so {’('rtaln and so rllna-t that it is a slnn;zhlfor\varil husiness 
jiro|M>siiion on larth sides. 

Mr. Thompso.x. One reason tlmt lie irave for that, Mr I>asf«inl, was that, 
heeause of the Jtnait sjKsiallzafion of indiistr.v in the meehaiiieal arts (o-day, 
it (lid not [lay a corporation to take a hoy tlirmmh nil the education that a 
man sliould have. 

Mr. It.vsi-oRn. I do not know of a manufaclurina (*stal»!lshrnent which d(M*s 
not siip{»l> n [Treat deal more opi>or1 unitj for teaehim: lrad(*H than are ever 
ihousiit of heing usimI. even the most hl;Tlily sp(*eiaHzed llm‘s. I don’t know 
that I fully answer that tpiestion. 

Mr. Thompso.x. 'Wi'll, jroinh' to nnotlcT phase of the first question, wherein 
wouhl such a school fiay a corporation—jmi say It (hM‘s pay? 

Mr. Hv-sroiiP I hei; jour pardon. I have riot u.scd the word school yet, o\- 
cept to snj wliul I did n<»t helnwe in. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. W(dl, wli ‘rein would the system of nnprontlceship 
t(*achinL' sucli as you describe juiy the corporal ions? 

Mr. P..\.SFORD. It would pay a corporation ninmilacturliur anjihinir. in ray 
opinion. It would pay a farmer; it would jiay a plumber. c.ihli.etmiiio>r, jiajs-r 
l antjer. pnlnter. or anybody els** who works with hi.s hands. 

Mr. Thompson. Y’ou say that you have not raentlomHl tlie name schord in 
that recard. Now, yon are speaking of this education tlvat should lie given an 
apprentice. How should It be conducted? 
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Jfr. Basford. We hear a great deal about vocational education. I would likp 
to make niy pf)sltlon clear, that I do not think it is any use to talk of vocatiormi 
education, vocational schools, except we have the apprenticeship as a ba.sis 
niHin which the schools sh<iuld work after the boys are In the employment, for 
which they should work before the boys are in the employment. I will put the 
tnuU' training entirely separate as an apprenticeship In the cvork Itself. AVell, 
let the schools bring the raw malerial, tlie product or raw nialorlal, for appreu- 
tkeship up to the scliool—up to tlie work, I mean. Let them take It afterwards, 
wtien tliey are In the work ami In a contimiaticat-school process, and carry ttie 
s<'hool work forward. The schools. In my judgment, should not attempt to 
tea<'h the trades or any parts of tlie trades. We have two problems for the 
schools—first to prepare the raw material for vocational training. When the 
imidls are entiiloyed In their vocation to provide the continuation school which 
explains to the boy or the girl, for that matter; hut I am not talking so much 
about girls, because this prohlem Is too big and you have got to take one little 
part of It at one time and talk about It. Let the schools take the apprentice, 
nights or In the daytime, and provide the mental ilevelopment that goes along 
with the manual development, explaining in the school the reason for the 
things that tlie apprentice does in the shop. 

ilr. Tiiomi'.son. Now, taking the aiiiirentice In the shop, what control .should 
there be over him? Whose control should it be—the corporation or the public- 
school control? 

.Mr. llAsroun. In the shop? 

Jlr. Tiio.mi'kox. Yes; In the shop. 

Mr. Itrsroiui. .Misoliitely the corporation, In the shop. I helicve it is the 
corporation's busine.ss to train In Its own work Us own employees, and you can 
not do a thing If ,\ou Inne any outside iutluence. That Is one reason why the 
boy should learn the trade in the organization; be has got to bo responsible 
to bis foreman and has got to do a good piece of work to-day in order to come 
bacic on the Job to-morrow. The sooner he learns that the sooner he gets Ids 
position to learn bis trade and become a citizen; and that is a part of citizen¬ 
ship. 

Air. Tiiomu.son. Ton have not provided In your scheme for the cooperation 
of tlie public-,school system or the schools with the nuiiuial work. 

Mr. UrsFoiu). I lane not done that yet, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. T mean you tune stated there shottld bo- 

Mr. IIasfokd. There slandd be'; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). A s,\stem (d’ teaching following along with the 
manual work. Now, there necessarily wmdil have to be a cooperation between 
the teaching body and the sho|) body, would there not, in order that the child 
might be getting his Intellectual training along with the tnanual work? How 
woulil you tiring that atioiitV 

Mr. T!\sFOKn. I would bring that about In this way: AVo have not yet come 
to the point where tlie educators—the professional ediu'ators—as I see it, 
understand the shop boy. We have not gotten to the point yet where the 
putilic schools as tliey are now conducted, as I understand it, can do very much 
tor that boy. That I belb've to be the reason why the boy gels out of school 
and gets into active life. This corporation-sibool Idea that has been developing 
so rapidly and so wididy reiirosents something to till a gap. I think it is only 
temporary ; but the corporations with whii'h T have been connected and the 
ones which bare done me the honor to ask my advice felt they bad to have their 
own schools. And in lime that work should be handed over to the puhllc- 
Inslrnctlon organization; but I think It wouhl be a long lime before the public 
edui’Otors understaml the shoji boy and what he needs to know well enough to 
be Intrusted with that problem. I would like to take a minute right here to 
say that one company with which I have bei'n connected has quit making a 
regular prai'tlce of taking even college men as cnglms'rs. 

They liave developisl a corporation school for the development of engineers, 
taking hlgh-school boys at the age of Itl and making engineers of them compe¬ 
tent to design locomotives. Tlu're isn't a t<'Xtb<H>k In the course, I haven't the 
papt'rs with me, but the course has now been dcveloperl about—In developing 
about six years, and the graduates are coming out very successfully. A highly 
specialized school, to be sure, hut representing. In my judgment, what will be 
nwded for not only the preparation of engineers In a.highly specialized line of 
work like Ifa'omotive building, but something very similar will have to be de¬ 
veloped also for the shop boy. That Is now being done In various ways, with 
various agrees of success, by the corporation schools. I have here some of these 
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cournes, aa they are Interesting enough—It Is proved that they have been Inter¬ 
esting enough to hold boys voluntarily for nlgbt-sobool servlw, nlght-whool 
study, night-school work, after a banl day's work In the .shop. We cati not 
settle this thing here In a few minutes or anything like il, but I think If It were 
[Ktsslble to reveal the slxe of the iirobleni I woulil tie tery well sittisllisl, 

Mr. Thompso.v. To iiildress your attention, lirst. in onler to lay a basis for 
jour development, I would like you to lotielt on the questioit of liow y<ai would 
develop tlie public sclaail with reference to that (iiiesliiai. How woubl ytai have 
public schools take the pbiee rd Hie (‘orporatiiai si bools, and bow would you 
bring about, ns I stated before, the cooperation betwism .such public scliools and 
the manufaeturlng jilants wlierein Hie apprentices work'/ 

.Mr. Ka.sforo. In the tlrst iilaet'. the public .schools must do ns manufacturers 
and as merchants do—study the timrket of their proiluct. Tlie publlc scbool 
people must a.scertuln first wliat is wanted of a lioy. I think Haw are begin¬ 
ning to realize the lm|iortance of that. But If Hie piililic Insiriiclors—I Hiliik 
you will tlnd perbaiis few of tlieni iiialerstand the life that a boy enters when lie 
goes into the sliop. I tliink the first tiling to do Is for the iniblh'-scliools iK'ople 
to get in toucli with tliat to iindersland tlie marki't for their jirodiict. The.se 
corporation si-liools are now adviulising for hoys, aiherlising in tlie country 
Iiaper.s. and tliey are getting Hiem in a haphazard way. 1 think Hie lenchers of 
the public schools nilglit know their bojs well enough, and know also the eiii- 
plii.vers of the liojs soniewliat, and gel them together 

Mr. TiioufSON'. In other words, .Mr, Basford, jou think Hmt the piililli- schools 
when instituted for tins work should make a surrey of the neighborhood us to 
the [lossildo demand In Hie future for .school liojs/ 

Mr. BrsKiiti). Tlie public schools as they are conducted to-day will never do 
that. They can't do it. 

Mr. Tiio.MesoN. I mean a scliool as you would have it organized. I under¬ 
stand that the present sdiools can not do it, hut I am trying to get your ideas 
ol what Hie .si bools should do that would lake this work up. 

('hairiiian W.mmi. Mr. Thouipsiai, may 1 make a suggestion? Mr. Basford 
seems to lane some rerv delinite and well-llioiiglit-oiil ideas along this line, and 
soniewliat original, as I take it. from whal he said, lie dislikes to attempt to 
siati' il in Hie short lime neiessarj to be gireii. I would suggest that Mr. 
Basfoid write oiil his entire plan, write out his entire oiilline. If you will, Mr. 
Biisfo, o. giving us the ideas that joii liave, and Mihiiiil il lo Hie ciaiunissloii. 

Mr. B.rsioitn. I sliould lie glad lo do so. 

('hairnian Wai sli. 1 Ihink that would be more satisfactory all around. 

Mr, Brsnaiii. Il will lake me all summer to do that, hut 1 will lie glad to do it. 
('hairimin Wacsu. M'ell, then, If your plan is .so comprehensive that it would 
take all summer, perhaps it is unworkulile so far us our commission Is con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. BASFoRti, I think il la. 

(’Iiairmiin Wai sit. Well, then, if you ilo it—all tliia Is a part of what we hora' 
to be the constructive work of the e(annilsslon--iiiid if .voii could take your time 
and do thal, we will consider il a very greal conlribiiilon to lair work. 

Mr. Ba.situiii It is not because of the coniprehenslveness of the iihin but tlie 
Slmiiliclty of it; it is so ditllcult to pul tills in words so Hint anyliody would 
reallv get wliiit I mean. 

riialriiian IVai sii. What do ycai think of my suggestion? 

Mr. Basfoui). I would lie glad to do thal. I have a few words I would like 
to say. though. If I may. 

Chalrm.an Walsh. We will be glad to hear them. Anil then put your really 
definite plan in writing and sulmiit It to us. 

Mr. Bashiiu), Tliere are two tilings that I think the schools, the public, 
should do - One thing that the employer should do Is to tench the trades. One 
thing I think the schools should ilo is lo prepare the boys for lho.se trude.s, I 
don't mean to sav to attempt to teach a part of that and leave the manufac¬ 
turers and employers to do the rest, but to prepare the mind of the tioy for the 
trade. That can'be done. I believe hoys—liy putting in soiiietliing like wood¬ 
working in the schools, as In the way of manual work, to ascertain chlelly 
through that whether a boy is mechanically Inclined or not, and it takes a lot 
of study to find that out. Whether the schiads should lie evening or day Is 

another question. , ,, , u < 

Yon will find It very dlfncult to get manufacturers to take their hoys out of 
active organizations for a certain number of hours every day to attend a school, 
and I am not absolutely sure that that ought to be done, or that It is neces- 
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sary. It has be<*n proven that the work can be conUuc’led without it. Speak¬ 
ing of boys all the time. After the boys are in sch(K>l, then there is an oppor¬ 
tunity to do what the corporations are now doing with the continuation schools. 
That would have to be handle<l, I think, by State or National aid In some way. 
It all (lepentls on how this aid is administered. It ouglit to he conti'olled, I 
lu'lleve, by rej)resentatlv(‘H of llir(‘e kin<!s of people, very imich us the Wisconsin 
law i>ravides: One rei>res<nitatlve of the teaching profession, perhaps two rojv 
rosentatlves of tlio enijdoyers, and two of employees, making |)r<»l)ably five, 
whleh would l)e the best mimher. I would give the chief weight to tlie manu- 
fttcturer.s, the employers, and to the employ(M?s. With tlicse jK^ople very car(‘- 
fiilly selected and the control of State or National funds place<l in their hands 
to be us(m] only in accordance with plans wlu’ch in (heir judgment are wise, 
and with the understanding that they are ushI for vocational schools and will 
be U8e<i in such a way as to encourage real trade training, tlien you will he 
safe* In dlscitsslng v<K'nrional education. 

I don’t believe we will make very miielj headway until some such plan as that 
is ndo])ted—that State and National money can ind 1)0 used (‘xc<‘pt witli the 
approval of the plan.s under which It will he used by some such boanl ns I 
mention. Tlie Wisconsin State law seems to <‘ontain many (‘lements of strength, 
and Is likely to lie >ery siu-cessful if they will do one tiling which 1 uiuh*r- 
sland they liave not. 'Pliey Imve not themM*lves in Wisconsin felt (julte satis- 
lied wdtii- If llH‘y will (au-i>nrng<‘ appnMitleeshtp to n greater extoiit. 

Chiilnnnn Wai.sti. (^)mmissioner laainon would like to ask a question. 

(’ontmissionei* Lknnon. I\Ir. Ibisford. you mentitiiKsI regarding the careful 
seh‘ctlon of l)oys bu* a))pr<*ntic(‘shi[). Will ><at in your paper indirate to us 
wiiy and how. afti'r this seleriioti. what is to bi'coaie of (lie ho^s or girls that 
do not mark up to tlu' iiropc'p standing? T><‘al with that to some ext<*nt. will 
you? And you sj>oke in nnotlier instanci‘ of th(‘ kiml of ti'achers—that they 
sliould he trained teachers who ought to teaidi the appnmtice.ship in tlie shop. 
Will .\ou Imlicafe whether \ou moan by that, training high-class knowkslge of 
the trade and the mei'lianhs of tlie trade, <»r whether \ou mean soinelhing 
liesides that or in addition to thiil? And will you d<‘al to .such extent, as st't'ins 
to you a(I^lsabl(^ as to wlaqiuT in tln'se <-or|)oralion sc-hools |1 h‘ plan pursued l.s 
that of teaching spcsdallli's, or wlndlier tin* plan is to tiMo h Die wlioie trade to 
the apprentice? Those three propositions inten^st me very mtn-li, and if you 
would deal with them to some (‘Xtent wlien \ou eoiue to suhinil \our plan I wdl 
be obliged to you. 

]\Ir. ItAsi-oiU). I can answer those in a secoinl, if you like. 

Ohalrman WAi.sit. Very good. 

(^unmi.sKlonm* i.KNNON. Thtui answer them n<wv. 

Mr. IlvsKOKi). As to the l)o.\s who do not measure up. T tliink It is tlie business 
of any luiqiloyiT to find—i»arllcularly emphwaas of a great many pi'opU*—to 
try to find siuiie pla<‘e where almost anylMMl\ will fit. It eaii he done. Wo give 
great attention to steel, iron, la ass, stoiu'. copjMU*. and nil that. We give almost 
no attention to the Imiiian being, as to his qualifications for doing certain 
things. 'I'luit. 1 tldnk, is a charge that could he made against almost any very 
large eorporallon. And my Idea is tliat apprentiivship trade training, voca¬ 
tional edueathui. Is only a part of tiie treatment of peoph‘ in the (unploy of 
tliose larg(‘ c(*ncerns or small oiU'S. So far as the character of the teiicliers Is 
concerned, I think the w’ord “teaclier” do<‘H not represent exactly wliat is 
wnnbMl. An (Hlncator d(H‘s. Fop the shopwork an expert machinist, one who 
not only can do a piece of work well hut do it quickly, do 11 commercially, 
should be such a man ns can show'—has the nliility to show hoys how tlie work 
can he don<'. It is not at all ditilcult to get these teachers. The trouble is 
that after getting a teacher, and lie shows his success in teaching, he is wante<! 
for some Inqiortant position right away, and he is taken out, to ho pnsse<l on 
to some bigger job, So far ns teaching tlie entire trade Is conceriUKi by the 
corporation soIhmiIs, tluit. 1 think. gm‘s wltlxmt saying, that if the plan Is 
fully understooil and a]>preciated (he conioration will teach ns much as the 
pupil Is capable of tal ing. Some can not go through a complete trade. Some 
have limitations which will make Them .stop short of tliat: hut carrying them 
ns far u.s they can go Is tlie plan, and I think the enlightened employers taking 
this subject up are doing that. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a question. 

CJommlssloner OAKRjrrsoN. Following that idea of the teacher a little fur¬ 
ther, Mr. Basford, is It not true that if the school develops, whether we speak 
of the voq%tlonHl school or of the coTirses, which you have referretl to as a 
shop, that the teaclier is going to evolve possibly from the pupil of those schools 
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or courses, and It will be wltli tlie teaciier in ll\e industrial sense or the me¬ 
chanic with the teaching sense that will come to the surface us an Instructor 
along tiiose lines? 

Mr. Uaskobu. Yes, sir. 

Coniinis.sloner (tAekkison. The scliools lh(‘insclYo.M, when they gel to a ct'rlaln 
stage, wluMher one t>pt* or tlie other, will de\eh>p the lyin' of teacher which 
will be necessmy to carry It forward io its best? 

Mr. Hasfokd. Yes, sir; 1 Ihiiik so. Hut as to the teachers for these continua¬ 
tion hcliools, It SiHUiis to me to I»e necessary to gtu somebody who has gone 
thnmgli the same mental |in>cess of learning alnait tlie things that are done 
in the slop that the pupil liimself has to go llu'ougli. The C(»lleg(* graduate 
diH*s not necessarily have the greatest succ<‘'*s In lea<‘iiing a ('oniimiaiion scljool, 
such as tlie corpora lions, soin(‘ of the c(*rponitaionH, are now conducting. The 
man, I think, who lias tlie greatest siicch'ss, Uie one wlio has liad, to my notion, 
the greatest success, is Hie one wlio has li'ananl wliat he knows lilniself largely 
hy observation, reading, and (pu'sl ioning. lh‘ has that In his own experience 
whi<h (‘iiablcs liiin to si-v how the hoy looks at Hie thing Hiat he does not know 
n!>out. 

('ommi'^sioner (iauektson. Ami for a time, ja>,s^lhly, the ga]»s In Ids own cx- 
periem-e might he hndgeii hy th{‘ ime of a portion of Hie praclieid imadiaiiicV 

Mr. Hasioko. Yes; ami 1 think the jiracneal njeeluinie \m 1I lie tla^ bright one. 
Tlie otii' wlm understands, the one uiio lias pessihilities of mental de\ebipment, 
Will innk(‘ (he ideal educator lor those contimnuioii scliools, and Hudr work. I 
would not like to look to one who iiad giown up, <onu‘ up Ihroiigli t^e normal, 
the leaiilar way <)f ii.lining of le.oiiei's I'T sikmcssIuI (»*achers in this line so 
niueh as 1 w ouhl to I he pujui win* li.nl eeine i!)i I }ii'<mil'Ii Hk“ s' hool of hard kmx'ks. 
Of eeiiis<‘. \<,u have to ha\e inlelleer, hut the timlerstamiing of Hi(‘ mind of the 
hoy wliiih would <'iial>l(* Hie te.nhcr (o ha\a* a inieroineter caliper; W(‘ do imt 
want algehra. geography, c«)mle seciio'is, (iescriptive geometry; we <lo not w'ant 
to uo into Hie dilb'i eiit i.tl calulus; we w.inl the Hung taught Hial tin* ho> is 
going IimIo. It will he relatn<' and narrow, hut it will he relativ dy thoi-ongh. 
We have got to g(‘t ox'-r, in temlini Hn-'-e ))o.\s in tlii‘se scliools, Hie idea tliat 
\\c are going to iea< h them siibie. !s, tiial .\ou can liami them a lihx k ot algehra 
llial IS that long and Hi.it high ami that wide, as mmii geometry and all those 
thing I'loso other sul'ieels, in Hie same wav. You want to gel at Hie boy in 
the I" ‘‘j* sliop with Hie tilings that are around him, w*irk in .\oiu’ tdgehra, 
ge<»meii_\, trigonometry, if\ou please; but mainly ai Mhmelle and eoimnon sense, 
U.sing Hic things that Hie hoy toucln'S and handles e\eij da>. ^on gi\e an Idea 
of economy, get it into his mind nji in the holler laaise, the most illtlUailt phiee 
In the world lor training an appieidiee; hut ask him wliat a n\er weighs, learn 
liim to ligiire out the weight of rivets, tell Jdin Inov to lind Innv many rhels lie 
heats in a <la.\. Imw man\ ri\e(s goes Inio ji hmlm' of a certain elass; ask him 
why a rivet Is luMiled, why h Is not drlvmi cold. 

In Hial c<inmM’tjon ask him what the inereiirv IhermonadiT means. Ih- will 
very soon see that a rivet is healed in order to <e\tend it amt whi'n it Is cold 
il contracts, and after it is iliawn up a Imhl.s the plate close togellaT. 

In that connection, imk him how many rivem lu-at desnovs c\(‘ry day, laanuse 
lie linrns them; give him the <('sr of the rivois, and then ask him wliat per¬ 
centage of the value of the rivets he dc'-irovs and let him figure out whether 
he i.s u u.sefnl citizen. V<‘n h.avi' gel some iii.iHieniatlcs then liefore him Hint lie 
Will rememher. Tln-re are lots oi unknown (piantiHes that thos<‘ ho.v.s can be 
made l(i ligurc out th(‘m-'el\<s ilt.il will malo* them .so Intensely lnb>r(‘sted in 
their work that your jirobleius are easy after Hiat. We have to umiiTstaml Hie 
boy and gel tit lilm in tlie right wav. , 

Oommissloner (JAnnrrsov. Miglil I ask yon right theny f<»r evidently you 
have he('n connecpsl with railroad.s In Hadr mi'chanicaJ dejiartmcnt? 

Mr. Ib'vsFORD. Y>s, sir; I was. 

Commissioner (Jauuktso\. On this I want to talk of the school curriculum as 
it exists. Have .V(»u ever, as a practical man, u.sed any formula that you 
learned In arithmetic in scliool, unless It was Hiat ba.Sfxl on Hie nmltljilioalion 
table? 

Mr. Ba.sford. No, sir. The engineers to-day contine most of their rabaihiitons 
to idaln arithmetic. The trouble is to get the people to understand wlielher 
they ought to add or subtract, nuililidy or dlvl<le, an<l <lo it a1 Ha* right time 
and in the right place. 

I am rather antagonistic to the presimt methodn of education. In the twhnl- 
cal schools—I am a graduate myself of tlie Massachusetts Irwlltule of Tecii- 
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iidIo^', ill Hiwton. I i>rofit by file ('xpci'if'JK’e tbiit I Iiiiil at that school. I chih,, 
In contact almost at once with a so-called apprentice in a railroad shop. I .sjiw 
how ha was mistreated, and how he was used as cheap labor, bow every bit of 
kiKiwIedfte was kopf away from biia; bow be was discouraged in every pos.sil)b‘ 
way. I made iif) my mind at that time tbat if I ever had a chance to use a 
i\ord to tadp tbat jaior devil I wou/d do it. Tliat l)oy that come.s into sliop, (lie 
son of somebody, the .stiopman, perhaps, may be of a tramp, has In him, if we 
gUe 1dm the right training, the pos.sihllify of becoming the Industrial leader 
of the future. lie may be the leader on the labor side; he may be on the em¬ 
ployer’s Hide. It Is from that class of piaiple that the leaders of to-day have 
come, and it Is that boy, 1 tbink, who needs our attention. And instead of 
trying to adapt him to our educational system, we ought to adapt our educa¬ 
tional system to him. 

(Jommissloner O’t'oNNKr.i,. Po you believe that there should be any limita¬ 
tion of tlie nnmber of npiwentlees? 

Mr, llAsFoiii). I.imitation? 

(lommlssioner O'Conali.i,. Yea, sir. 

Mr. ItAsi'OUo. My answer to that always Is this: TTntil wo use the appren¬ 
tice that the labor organizations now allow niamifactarers, employers to have, 
the manufacturers have not a word to say alioul tli<“ limitations of apprentices. 
Tlie best way to make tlie labor unionist let ui) in Ibis respi-ct is to make 
apiirentlcesblp so important and so valuable tlml they will want to get all 
the boys they cun into if. You bavi' not done tbat yel. 

(’oinmlsflloner (VConnki.i.. Are you fannllur with the apiu'entlcesblp system 
on the New York (kmtrnl lines? 

Mr. ItAsrouo. I am. 

('onnnissloner (I'Ciinnki.i,. What do you lliink of tbat system? 

.Mr. Itvsi'Oiii). I think it is excellent, 

('onnnissloner O’CIonafiu.. .\re you familiar willi the system on tlie Santa Ke? 
Mr. ItAKioKi). 1 am. 

(‘onimissioner O’CoNNKi.r,. How recently? 

Mr. IlAsHUio. Ilow recently? 

(’ommlssioiuw O’I'oanki.i.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kasioiu). From Its start. 

(lonimissloner O’ConM'I.i,. What do you think of tbat system? 

Mr. livsKOim. T linnk it is excellent. 

(’ommissloner 0'('ox xki.i.. Po yon tlilnk those two systems are alike? 

Mr. Itvsroini. Yes, sir; they started alike; they have drifted npart. 
Commissioner O'Cox.Ma i,. Tliat is vvlial I wanted lo get at. ilow ore they 
to-day ? 

Mr. llAsi'Oiii). Tlie Santa Fe has held to its original plan, and the lines of the 
New York Central west of llnITalo lane lield very closely lo tlieir original 
plan. The lines of the New York ('eniral east of liuffalo have made a change 
in their oullines of scliool work, and liave taken (heir lessons of laU'—well, 
they slarU'd Ibeiii on the original basis, tliey have taken lliem of late, I un¬ 
derstand, from the International (Correspondence School liin's. 

And Ibis problem is so detlnite and Is so important locally, each place being 
different from every other, eacli town lieing dilterent, and the individuals 
Iwing dlflereiit, that I think the corporation school work is now serving a very 
useful purpose In developing that individuality vvbleb will help later. 

Conmiissloner O’Cox nki.i.. .\t what age do you tbink an apprentice onglit to 
be admitted Into the trade? 

Mr. livsrouo. Tbat is generally determined liy (lie State laws. I think the 
boy ought t(j be good and strmig before be goes into a shop, and I tbink—I 
would not vote for any very much earlier age than 16. You can take a boy In 
at 15 and not hurt him any. 

Commissioner (VConnkii.. Po you tliink he ought to be put on probation for 
six months or a year? 

Mr. Ba.sfoht>. In apprenticeship? 

Commissioner O'Conxki.l. Yes. 

Mr. Kasfobd. liy all means. Every day he ought to be on probation, 
(lommi.ssloner O’Connei.i,. That is all I have, Mr, (’hairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. liasford, that is all. Call your next, Mr. 
Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Williams Is not here. We -will have him at 2 o’clock. 
Chairman 'Walsh. Call your next. 

Mr. TiviFipsoN. I will call Mrs. Anna H. Wilcox. 
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TESTIMONY OF MRS. ANNA H. WILCOX. 

Mr. Thompson. Will yoo pUniso pive your miino, your address, and your pres* 
out business? 

Mrs. Wiuw. Mrs. Anna H. Wilcox; iny lunne address Is KHl Northern Ave¬ 
nue, Munhuttan. 

Mr. Tjiompson. And your ix)sltlon? 

Mrs. Wii-cox. Supervisor (tf <*otitlnuntion schewds of Now York rity. 

Mr. Thompson. How loop have you boon suiK^rvlsor of continuation scluxda 
<*f New York City? 

.Mrs. WiiAox. I have been in the active work of s\iper\isur only sliuv the 
middle of April, b\it I have bwn workinp ov^t the proiind since last fall. We 
were not prepared to have an active siipcrv[''or in tlie iieUl, because we i\U\ not 
have tlie classes. 

Mr. Tmompnon. This is a new (h'parture of the seliools »if this city? 

.Mrs. Wii.cox. Kniirrl,\ lu'w and Is ^lili fairly in its exiieriinental stape—an 
experiment wldcli lia.s proved a success, however. 

Mr. Thompson. You Iia\»‘ started some scliools in connection with the de- 
parlmeiit stores, ha\e .\ou not? 

Mrs. Wiicox. Yes, sir; I ha\(*. 

Mr. Thompson. You may slate the iuiml)er of seluxvis and the names of tho 
liniH that are coo])eratinp. 

Mrs. Wii.d'x. Lavt ()et«tber a d-'iuirtment m.i< siarted in Ahraham-Strauss's 
departnuMil store in Hnxiklyn of ir» pupils. In Fel*nmry a <‘!hss was siarted in 
lPooniinpdali*'s. Maiiliattan, with 18 pujtlN. In Aiuul a school was starkMl in 
Lo/.i<‘r*s de}>artment store in Hrooklu), two classe's. heeau.si* there were so 
many of the jounpsters tlaa-e, the .lunlors as wo call them, that the class ha<l 
lo la* divifled into two jKiijs. 'I’liore wi‘n‘ L'l) in tliat ela>s. In May I oiK*ncd 
classes In three stores—Matlliews’s in lbo»dJ\n. Aitman in N<‘w York, and 
Hearn's in New York. 1 had* also under my eharpi* four clas.s<*s in the 
I’Mueational Allianee, taken o\or by the board <*f edm'nli(*n, wlih-li is a school 
tor teacbinp Knpllsh to forcluners, whh-h has lasai in operalitm since 11)08, 
The te.iclu'rs who condurted tlios<» c]a'>M'S In fornior >ears weu* examined by 
tlio examiiiors of tie' board of odue.Hioii and passed and ba\<‘ Ixvu retalmNl. 
Tho (l-ds is still In (H)or;iiion. 

.Mr. 'i'hompson. In tbe-^o schools what, hours an- allowdl by the emifloyers 
and wii,‘re Is the instructimi pivi-n? 

Mrs. Wiiaox. In some of the stones, tlie stores that open after 8.S(), elnssc's 
fcu'in imnuMUately and are conducted in -“omo of the stores for one hour, some 
an hour and n half. an<l tlu* lonpest perit)d is two hours, in the stores that 
<tpen at 0 some <<f the .seliools commence at 0. and soni(‘ of the employers allow 
the pupils come half an hour before lie- steux' open.s and so have the ad- 
vantape of tlie (‘xtra half hour and not taU»‘ it away Imm store time. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, wliere the tune is taken off tlie store time are the 
children paid tor that tlirn*? 

Mrs. Wii.cjix. They are jiaid for the lime in all cases. 

Mr. Tho.mi’hon. Hven where they <ome ahead of time? 

Mrs. Wilcox. Yes—no; they are not paid for that half hour. That was at 
the optl(Ui of the chihlren. They ]»referre<i to come. They were so paper to 
attend tlu‘ classes that in <u‘der to pet the half hour of extra Instruction 
they volunteered to ciune linlf an hour before tbe store oix-m-d regularly. I 
have met with that sjurir of enlbUMasm amonp th<' pupils without exception 
aiKl the spirit of cooperation amonp tlie emphwers; .so tluit tlicre lias lanm a 
perfectly beautiful spirit of liarinony rlpht tliriMjpli. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat .subjects generally an' taught and wbat teachers do 
you use? 

airs. Wii.iox. I found that tbe majority of my juniors have left school In Ihe 
seventh and eiphtli grades; I think a majority in the se\enth grade; and some 
have left school in as low' a class ns the flffli. You can understuml tliat flielr 
grammar-sclUMd training was very mu<h uncompleted, so we have taken up 
and trietl to coiufily with the real slpidticam-o of the word contjmiation, trying 
to go on from wliere they left off in the sihool witliout any of the frills that 
are put on in public schmds and the studies have lanm in common practice, 
arithmetic, spelling, hwal peoprur»hy as dlrcvtly msMln! liy tlie store’s require¬ 
ments, and Kngllsh work. The Kiiplish work is to (hweiop tiielr al»l!lly to speak 
correctly and siMNik fluently and easily, to write busini'ss and .soeial letters, to 
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m/iko !)I/ls nm! receipts, and to carrj* on a general business coriT.spoiKJence; lo 
speak correci Kn^disli, etc. 

Mr. n’H«)iieHON. What are the restiUs of tliis kind of Instruction .so far? 

Mrs. Wm/'ox. ?io far the classes have been organized such a short time that 
no largo, definite results have yet lasui gained; but the i>romises are very gyud 
In ouv class ue laid nine pupils who have gained advance in their pay directlj 
(lu{* to tlieir training In their <-lass. 

Tliat class I conductisl myself for two months and experiinente^l on It. and 
very vigorously ho; an<l did a great deal of intensive work, and I thought thoe 
nliK' clnhlreu were deserving of incnsised salary and pleasantly hut deter¬ 
minedly demanded it from the .store, and they mot my req\iest \ery courtiHmsiv ; 
ami In that same class I have live those nine who w(‘ro advanced in their 
posiliorw—In one caw-* a little girl wlm has been c-syiecialiy proficient and has 
Just fairly eabui np the w<irk 1 hav<‘ gi\(‘n her—sla^ has liemi advanc('d three 
lliiu‘s'. And right lau’e I Wi»uld like to say that my work Is as much indival- 
iialistic us [ajssihle. J want l<» keey) my <*lass do^\n to as small a number as 
th(‘ law allows—whi< li is 1.“)—so tliat tlie teaclier having charge of tlie clus.s can 
do individualistic \^orK. wheiuoer it is ms'essary. And where I lune had 
teachers wlio base been coo]>erati\e and nnderst(MMl ami had tlie eourage to 
do things ne\er doia* before in the regular pul)llc-s< hm>l woik. I Jiave fouml 
very didlghtful results. 

You asked aixait my teachers. Tliey are nppoinl«‘d from tlie regular eligible 
list from the yiuhlic sdmols of New Y«»rk City. 'I’lial list I rapidly (‘\liau.sled, 
1 am glad to say, and I have had to Hdv(“rtise for paichers and that gives me an 
opportunity of selecting, and sehM iing with groat care; and in evm'.v case where 
)M>s.sihle 1 iiave Imhmi scdecling a married woman with chihlren. Her credentials 
iiad to 1 m‘ lliose, of cours«\ of regular tonclaM's, I profer the mni'i'ied women, 
be<-aus(' lh<‘y ha^e addisl to tlimr miellectual training Diat iHsaillar .sociologicai 
work tliat 1 think my work demands, ami I have selocp'd teai hers who have 
gems'nlly shown thenis(‘|\o.s interested in sociohmical work and have broad 
vision; who have also a spirit of piMsonal sacrilue, as it is a iiersoiial sacri¬ 
fice. to comlui*! tliese Hassi's so far, as ih(' salary is small. 

Mr. I'lioMCsoN. 1 tak(‘ it from what >on lune said that you feel there is 
great posslldlity in this work? 

Mrs. Wn.cox. There is an unlimited pos'jihility. 

Mt.'Tho.mpson. And that it is doing real goml in the rommnuily? 

Mrs 'Wiuox, I ba^e luul tin* emplo.n'rs in the stores toll me that they .see 
themselves i1h‘ pr()gress of these hllte mdniduals. I imMitioned om* store only 
where tliere had ]>een mlvaneeineiits. Tliere ha\e been advam-ements in tlinK* 
stor(‘s In tlie p(»sitions that tlu'se children oecup\ None of them, wifli om* or 
tw’o exceptions, are sales yieople. 'i'he\ are in Hu* slock rooms, in tin* nuilifing 
department, and a large majority of them are wluit are called packer.s —or 
wrat>P<'rs —the little girls wlio do up tin* iuindles, 

Mr. Thomi’.son. From what you have said 1 take it tlie teaching of Kngllsh 
helps tlu'si* pupils to make out sales tiekels. and have jou any other observa¬ 
tions as to .such help tliat such s<‘hools can he in tlie partu'ular business in which 
tliey an* enijilo.M'd. by way of vo<*ali(>nal training? 

Mrs. \Vii.<'o\. Tliere is only one tiehl for viK-alioiud training for the de]»nrt- 
nienl-store worker—that is. outside of Die clerical ofiices—that Is, the vocation 
of salesmanship; and 1 ha\e m> own id('as of what sulesniansldp is. I think it 
Is \ery hirg<*ly courti*sy ami common s<‘nse: and I have lu‘hl conferences with 
jny tenehei's after hours to get tliem to understand that if ]H)s.slblo I want to 
Inne them ineon>orate in all of their teaching, in everything that the chlhl 
doevS, to incorporate thosi* two principles ami constantly direct the child defi¬ 
nitely toward the application of the work in their |H>sitions in tlie stores. For 
Instance, a good di'al of my arithiiietic work is done on sales .slips, and I make 
every le.sson in arithmetic or in fact every 0 (‘ca.sion wliei-e they use either a 
l>en or i>oneil. I make it a writing l<‘sson. The time is .so slawt, the work must 
so intensive, that T lr\ to combine .several things ui one; and a great deal 
of their arlthmeuc work lK*iug on tla^se sales slips, they are cautione<l to 
observe the rulings and to keep their loop letters from running into other Hues 
and to keep tlie iKdlars in the dollars’ wlnmn and lo keep the cents in the 
cents' CMhuim, and tlie spelling eorrwt. It n'quires a constant Kui)ervision of 
very sharp, bright, atdhe. patient teachers to keep tho.se things up to the 
standard, wlxicU 1 hold before them. I hold a very high standard before them. 
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Mr. Thompson. You Imve spoken about the fact that a (treat ninuy of the 
(liildiTii are in the seventli or el(;l’.lh sraile, or wore wlieu .von tiK>k them up. 
Is Uiere an.v limitation in atte? 

Mrs. Wilcox. I am supiK)s«l to limit them to 16; hut where I llml (tlrla 
under size ami tindeveloisal, I let them slip in and don't say nnieh ahout It. 
They need It. Tlmt's uliat I nie.in li,\ soeiolottleal work. I ho|>e hy the next 
term to have a yre.it deal more latitude in the tinestloii cd' atte so that wherever 
yount; are employed in the store-s anil are inetlieienl, due to the laek of 

education, to allow them to eoine Into my classes. 

.Mr. Tno\it*.so\ Without aii\ axe Ilmira 

Mrs. Wilcox. Willi a \ery ehislie tiae limit. 

Mr. T'lioMrsox. That is all. .Mr. Cliairmaii. 

t'hairman W.vi.sii. .\iiy (niesiions, Mr. (larretson? 

(lommissioner (;.\ki:ki.son, .\o. 

('hairiiiaii W \i sii nr yiui, .Mr. I.eiinoii? 

('ouiiiilssioiier l.i.s.N'os I lo jioi ai\e any lostriii IImi in the .selimil as to 
salesmaiisliiii, llie orivin and composiium of xoods wliiiti Ihe i liildren handle, 
and other imilters of iliaL eliar.ieier't 

Mis W'liiox. 1 expeil. as lliis werk detelops. |,i i.d.e up a deliiule l•our^e In 
sales],i.iiislnii 111 the .study ol textiles, the ipi.dities ,d silks, qualities of eoltoii 
I’ahries, iiiaioiIiO'l are of leatlii r U'lods. and lliluk's oj that sort lhai udll etuthle 

the xounu sales iK-rs.m In talk ii.ielliaenlly ahout ... she may he 

iiatidlmu lor sale. 

Comiiiissioiier l.i.XMiN. Whole do you exiie. I lo uel llie leaeliers to p'we that 
kind of itistruetioiT; From the normal schools or out of llie shops? 

.Mi's y\ii<o\ 1 h.i\e ii.it taken ilial u|i at all. heeaiise il is si III in Ihe fill are; 
and when the I line eoiue-. I doii'i kiioo where I will act leaeliers. I Know I will 
have a very illlheiin linie (.eilinir liieiii. 

t'oiiiiiiissiouei l.isxox 'Ilial Is all. 111.ink you. 

.Mrs. Wiiiox T winded lo s-iy iiis| one woid 

chiiitmaii Wmsii C.ilaiiily .\iiy siiet-'esthuis you ihink will he L'eniiaiie 


we w 111 he (.dad lo hine ... , 

.Mis, Wiiiox. 1 haie oiieiied ehe.s us it has l.een formed with a little 

list of what I call w.ilihwoids. and under these Ihe w.tiehwords, as they wete 
orndm.h, 1 lune h.id Ihe leaeheis de\ elop their dalh work, and this eoiiies 
under lu’ he.id of salesmanship .My lost waleliwoid is ‘■eonrlesy," and llie 
teacher lias the el.iss wide the wonl eonrlesy at the head of the written 
piipeis for a week, or loiyuer, il d seems |o he iieies-aiy. in order lo n'et them 
lo undersltind In a proper sense the iiraelieal ineaiiim; of the word and lo 


(;l\e jiraell'al extimples of it in class 

Seiniid, "aeeiiraey third, " s|,oed; and, foiirih, “ punel ualitx .\ml wilh 
Ih.it word 1 luhe iind iri.iN ttnd t rihiihiiions These Idile w.u'kers iiie eoii- 
stanlh lale to Ihe Moles, and conseipieioh Haw aie late in llaur i lassroom, 
■ lid 1 li'he had tn insist on stint rules, and when one nf Iheiii has heeii lardy 
iliree times she is dismissed f-oin Ihe (lass; hid .sn far. sinee I made the i nie, 
there haxe been no iiilnnyements, Ttie hllli wateliword was " loyally" 'Ilial 
was dexeloped as tlie work pron'i essed on te e.niiil of some niipleasaiit dis- 
(lissioiis l>v tlie students in the i l.iss.-s iihoul Ha ir employrs 1 insisted Hiat 
Willie I i lev'remained on Ihe pav roll iliex iimst he loyal to ihe.r einph.yers Ihe 
last wateliword l.s “resimUsibility." wliieli was dexelolHsI In one class. And 
1 want to tell, pist to show ihe ealihei of Ihe teaeher wlie ha. eharn'e ot it, 
and to show wli'at I retpiire nf the leaeher, tliis one iiislanee; She had elinrim 
of a elnss for ahout iwn months mid had oeeasleii then In |■elllaill away one day. 
and I ai.poiiiled a snlisliinle and went oxer In the class that ninrnliic In see 
bow the subsHtnto wa.s takim; ilnirye, and he had not i,i,|H-ared: iiia this 
teaelier before tliN had fnrmed her two liHle .hisses She hii.l her elasses 
divide.! into two w-etioiis ami had formed lli. iii iiit.i a littio | 

election of a president and Ihe oilier olheers, and Imd lol.l then ii '-me t < 
snhslltnte did not api>ear mid In ease of any emerL'emy for .■aeli liHle pn^sl, .•! f 
to take eharse of the class, M'heii I not Uiote Ihe seeond . his.s was in session, 

themse,ves as due h. Hie atiu,^ 
Phere tlieTeaeher had previously created in the elnssroom; and I imimslliilely 
developed the new watchword “ resiMULSlIiillty," and tried <') make eii.h Indi¬ 
vidual STO that It was due entirely to the Iridlvi.lmd res|Kmsihllily winch the 
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dillil took that tlie class was conUucte<l In Just as good condition as If tlio 
tcaclior had been present. 

Coininlssloncr Lennon. I would like to ask one question—Is It the idea of 
tlie board, as far as developed or Indicated In any way, that this continuation 
work is to go on after, say, IG or 20 or 21 years of age? Or are your present 
Ideas llinlUsl to young ehlldren? 

Mrs. Wii.eox. Otir present ideas and hopes are not linilted, but we are 
limited by law. We can not compel children over 16 to attend school of any 
kind, but the hope and plan of the board Is to have these classes and have 
the attemllng optional. 

Oommlssioncr Lennon. The law would permit that now, would It—optional 
classes ? 

Mrs. Wit.cox. I really don’t know whether the school board’s rule would 
permit It. hut we hope later on to be able to hold those classes, for we have 
found such need of them. 

Comrnis.sloner o'(’onnei.i.. I would like to ask, for Instance, these watch¬ 
words that you .selected -for Instance, “loyalty” to the employer. What Is 
taught la connection ttlth tliuf' What is taught? You say you employ the 
word “loyalty.” What are you teaching in connection with the word 
“ lovalty ” ? 

Mrs. Wii.cox. It is, <if course, entirely a moral (piostlon—a question of fair¬ 
ness and Sipmreness. If a child accepts the pay from a store ami continues 
to work in the store she must not speak against her employer. If she feels 
she has suHicient grievance she should t.ake It u|i wilh tlie employer and not 
conllmu! to tind fault with him without gi\ing him tlie opportunity to explain 
to her what the reasons may lie for tiis semning oiTense. 

(’ommissioner O't-’oNNKi i.. .\re all (lie classi's niaile up In keeping with the 
line of eniploynieiit in which the children are engaged?’For Instance, the 
deiiartment stores, Is the line of education goxeriied largely by the business in 
which they are engaged—the occiipation'i 

Mrs. Wii.cox. 'They come from all the departments. The classes are forimxl 
simply of the .iunlors. They come into tlie store mid they are employed In a 
numb'er of departments, the wriqiiiers or puckers are eiii|iloyed In all depart¬ 
ments wlau'e they can wniti iiackages. You I'liii umh'rstand that there would 
be a grtait variety of departments. The stock girls, of course, handle the 
stock tqi in the stock rooms, hut they are In training in the common branches 
iiecause they are all tiisullicieiitly eilucated. I'liey are insufliciently lalucatisl 
If they are under 16, . 

(’hainiian Wm.sii. That is all, thank you, Mrs. Wilcox. Call your next 
wKiiess, Mr, 'riiompsoii. 

Mr. 'ruoiui’So.N. Sllss t'leo Murtland. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS CLEO MURTLAND. 

Mr. ThomI'son. (live your name, address, and occupation. 

Miss .Mi'iiTiANi). My name is Cloo Murtland, assistant secretary of the 
National ftociety for the I’romotion of Industrial Eihnaitlon, In charge of the 
work for girls and wonieu. 

Mr. TiioMesoN. Your residence. 

Miss MnitTLAND. r>0G West One hundred and sixteenth Street Is my home 

'"\'l'r. Tuo.mpson. How long have you been assistant secretary for the Na- 
tioiiiil Society for the Promotlou of Industrial Education? 

Miss MI'UTI.SNI). Since September I. 1012. 

Mr. Tito.MPsoN. Have .oni In charge a factory school In the waist Industry 
in this clt,\ V , , j , 

Miss Mt’UTi.ANn. I have not. The plan which we have worked up is a pro¬ 
posed plan, whioh is peiidliig. . 

Mr. TifOMiNsoN. Will you describe this proposed plan, and how It came about 
tlmt you bave made it, and at whose instance? ^ ^ ^ r 

Miss Mi kti-ani). H I timv put a little [tersonal experience ahead of that—I 
have been for manv vein s a pulille-school teacher—for six or seven years in close 
association with the trade on which this study Is bnseil. When I say this special 
trade I mean the power-operating trade of which the dress and waist industry 
is one branch We have come to believe In this Industry that there is little 
chance for the girls to get ahead unless they have some training. Many of the 
girls— tii verv verv large proportion of the girls—In fact, almost all of the girls, 
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tecause the proportion Is so jjreat—nro not really toijchcMl by e^Uioation until 
after they have entonnl the Industry. We hoi^' that condlttoa will change; but 
that is tlie present condition, and this j>lan was work^Ml out with the Idea of 
dealing with present conditions. Since the girl can give very little time for 
cilucation, for study, it was proi>os(‘d that some part-time arrangement be made 
with u short unit of training. Twelve wcN'ks has Imhmi us<*tl as a basis, which 
necsl not necessarily stand If 12 weeks is lioi tlie g<M)d unit for It. During that 
time It was proposed to train Ikt lM‘.\oml (he job which she is alrt'udy holding— 
to train lier into something (liat re«iuires gi'ealer skin, if she has givjiter skill, 
which mnsls to he develope<!. or greater earning powtT. The Slai(* <»f New York 
now provhles for part-lime training for girls and ba* bo\s in industry. It <lm‘s 
not, how'ever, make It c»>mpulsory; and for that ri'ason there is soiiu- lunsl for 
outside practice, to develoji a scheme for (he part-time training. Tills plan lias 
been husisi upon an experimental jilan outride of the puhhe schools larg<*ly. he- 
<*a\ise that is the way tlie> ha\e of beginning nmv (lungs in .\ew York—rather 
an establtshed custom. Tills plan has tried to hnng Into the scheme a eoojHM*- 
allou of the employers, a <ooprratitm (»f tlM‘ workers and of outside parties, 
planned somewhat after tln‘ probK*ol In the industry. 

(^halrman Wai.sit. Will ^ou i)e soatisl, MadamV 1 think you will he more 
comfortahle. 

Mr. Thompson. I would 11k(‘ to ask you what has bemi done with reference to 
the two parties for bringing about tlieir <‘ooperalion? 

Miss MrHTi.\Ni). There lin\e bism <-onslant cmiferences lielwwn those people 
during the time this work was being done Ihuli sides hav(‘ spoken somewluU 
favorably ujxm il, but ns a bfidy. as an oMidal hod.\. neitlu'r tlie union nor the 
manufacturm-s liave given their llnal decisi(tn upon (he niniler. That is peial- 
ing. and we (‘Xpect a meei ing to that lUTerf In the luirh viniiiner. 

Mr. Thompson. This industr\—you liave this organization of employers and 
also a union? 

Miss Mrini \m). Y<‘s: Local No. 25, it Is calh'd. 

Mr. TiioMi'so.N. And >ou are ileaiing with th(‘se (wo organizations? 

Miss Ml iiTiANU. Yes: through ilmir oHuits and their committees w'hicli they 
appointed to cooperate with us. 

Mr Thoxii’Son. Hut as yet (liere has bi'cn no (hs'isjon? 

Mis- MvuTt.xNh. As \(>t lhm*c is no <!c<ision? 

Mr. 1 HOMPsoN. iiy (dther sid<*? 

Miss MrartANP. Dy eitlu-r side 

Mr. 'Pho-MPson. In idanning to gi\e 12 weeks to this work, I take It you are 
planning tluit during the slack season? 

Miss .>rvKr!.\N)). Yes; .so as imt to Kee]» tliem out of the industry any longer 
than necessary. 

Mr. Thompson. In the drc'-s and waist industry lia^y are pieeew’orkers 
generally? 

Miss MfinT.'M). No; the snialhT percentage are pi(‘C(‘workers? 

Mr. Thompson. Only the smaller percentagi*? 

Miss Mi’RTi.xNn. Only the smaller ))ereentage are jdeceworkers, and tiiC 
larger percentage are \v«s-k w(wkers. 

Mr. Thomp.son. And in the work, however, of conducting that along llil.s 
plan, you fnvk to take in lh<* slack time during (ho siuisons? 

Miss Mi’rti.\nd. And I take that as a detail which will work Itself out more 
readily after the work is started. 

Mr. Thompson. Pevliaps it miglit be well if you would just as simply and 
as hrhdiy as you can state \our plan and scheme. 

Miss Mt^RT!.\Ni>. I hnxe taken (lie outline which was sent to mo by the 
commission and I will follow that. 

The description of I he |^lan. tin* first, was an analysis of the Industry anil 
terms of education. That is to say. what is there in a trade that Is not taught 
at the bench, that has sufficient background to make it wortli while to set up 
a school for training the xvorkers? That Is vocational training, you see. 

Second, to outline a course study in part-time cla.sses for girls employed 
in the work, and, third, a plan for tinnnclal sufiport and the j^dnt board of 
educational control. The preliminary in\n*stlgation w’as very simple ns to 
form. It was composed of a few fundamental questions wdilch. with the 
analysis of the Industry, would give a basis for an (Hhicatlonal program that 
would command the interest and support of the workers employed in the 
Industry, the confidence of the manufacturers, and the support of the public 
Interested In the welfare of industrial workers. 
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The qm'.'ttlons were an fellows: IVlait ile llie work<i'.s do? Wliat arc the 
omipatloua? What are tlie ei)erati<>iis of the industry? 

Second. Where do tlie workers come from? From scliool? Front other 
Hues of tlie oiH-rutlnt; Industry? From allitsi Industries? From other in¬ 
dustries? Do they pick tliem mi? Are they truimsl tiy tlie employer? Are 
tliey trained in tlie scliool? Are they trained before eutcrins the trade and 
how do they set into tlie trade? How do workers learn the trade? Wliat is 
tlie prevailliiK at?e of workers? Wliat Is the demand for workers, the numlsT 
yearly? What is the possibility of and the chances for iiromotion? How far 
recognized by the trade ihs's knowledge of one job lead to another more 
.skilled and more hlKlily paid? What are the wiifn'S. the possible eurmiiK 
ability? The watte as comjiarcil with the leiittth of the season? 

Hittlilh. The )ilun for a jiurt-time school and course of study and orttaiiizalion 
of classes. 

The third. Cooperation of the parties I have already (tiven. In addition to 
the cwiieratlon of the dress and waist manutactiirers’ as.socnilion and Union 
Ixical No. tie, statistical infiirnialion was fuinished by Mr. N. ,1, Stone, of the 
wane-scale board of the dress and waist iuiiustry. 

This information, as .\ou know, was the result of a Ibl3 investination of 
the whole industry. It was complete and aciiiratc, and added yrisitly lo tin- 
reisirt. We had also the cooperation and support of those who worked in the 
industries. In the cloak and suit liidustrie.s, wliicli is one of the allied Industries. 
I went into this industry, us I say, with seven year.s close contact witli the 
llidii.strles. 1 lieliexe very thoroughly in llie industry. 1 ihink it has a nreat 
deal that is yood in it. It is noinn to do a \cr.i' n'c.it deal for our old tradi- 
lloiull dressiimkinn. which has been handed down in tlie home. Methods in 
the bUsliK'SS HIM niKid ; they really can be n'”id. 'flic chances lor the worKiu-s 
are very nreat. Wane.s are better in the main in lhal industry tliaii they are 
ill dri-ssinakinn, which is ils allied industry. When I sa.v di'essniakinn, I mean 
Hie kind of dressmakinn that has been done chiclly by hand in the exclusively 
ciisioni shop. Tlie yearly demand for workers was a very dilllcult iiiieslion lo 
answer, ilr. Stone, who nu^c me Hu* iiifornialion I bad on that fact, found it 
inipossihle to trai'o nieat iiuintiers of tlie worliers because of the sliiltinn tioiii 
one branch of the industry to another and tlie dutiUcation of uaine.s. There 
niinhl be inan,\, inaii.i niils by the same name. Mary (tohlsniilh, for instance, 
<a' Mary Collet li, or perlia|is ,S or Id yii'ls ot the same iiaiiic. 'flic conimissioiier 
had no’reason to know they were pel the same yiii, or tliiil thev were ilillereiit 
Kirks, and they found it imiio.sMiile to follow the K'rls entirely. Tliey could 
only lind dellnile iiirorniation about kh'Is who reinaineil in the industry all the 
year. When, leelliiK that that w as unsal istacloi y and niisleioliiiK iiifol iiial Ion 
io kd\e, they ha\e dci lined to ane detinue iiilormalion They are williiiK, 
howexer, to say that ;T,tl(ill new pills are needed in the iiidustry each year. 

1 analy/.ed the occupalions and Hie operations in the industry, liaiinp run a 
machine myself. kiiowiiiK ipiite a Rood deal about piittiiiR Rariiients toRether, 
and I found It a relatively easy mailer to do it. The operations, iiiniiy of 
thein. are simtile: some ot them are vt'ry coniiilex. 

The analysis of the processes of what the workers do gives the chance for 
clmiiRiin; lioni one occu|iation in the industry to another. I designate that as 
a line ot promotion, because it is convenient. There is a line of promotioii in 
Hie dress and waist, industry. It is not, however, recogiii/ed to any great 
extent, because there has been lierctofore a very large supply of green labor, 
and nianufiu tiirers have iieeii using that labor, and not realizing tliat tluw 
needed lo train their woikers. The time has ionic now when they realize that 
they must triiiii their workers, and the workers tliemselves realize—I found 
tills out tlirough my talks viith girls emiiloyeil in Hie industry—in order to get 
alicud they luid nissl of greater training than they can get in one occupation 
in a .single factory. 

There are two types ot girls entering the dress and waist industry—liiex- 
perleuced girks who emno directly from school and very freijiientty from the 
grades, .some girls from the high school, and many of them from tlie grmhvs, 
perhaiis the seventh and eighth, and there are not so many sixth and fifth 
grade girks in Hie <lies.s and waist industry ns ttiere arc in .some of the allied 
branches of the trade; tliat l.s, Hiose branches of the trade where tlie work is 
less complicated. 

There are also what we mlglit call semlexpcwtencevl girls—girls who know a 
little hit ahont sewing, perhaps they picked It up at home, and perhaps they 
may huve*luid some sewing in the schools. The Inexperienced girl enters as 
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a cloanor or finisher. The cleaner’s Is to cut away the threads and trim 
away the raw e^lges of the cloth underneath the huv. and so on, and she is not 
a iH'rson wh<» takes out sisjts. as the term Avonhl s<s‘m to menu. And the 
finisher, the finisher sews on lK><)ks and eyes, a simple process Unit almost any¬ 
one can do. Am I too long? 

Mr. TiioMPKOjN. I would like to ask .\oii some (luestlons, and jou may mak(‘ 
your stati'inent afterwards. 

What courses of instruction do you intend to gi\e In tloil .«ch(a)l; hrielly as 
you cun. 

Mwn MruTLANU. Vofutloual That means eoiwijh'rahle time at 

tJie machine with <*orrelaltHl work in uritlimetie and English and other subjetls 
that can be lnclii(le<l satisfactorily In such <‘onrst*. 

Mr. Thompson. How do jou Intend to arrange tlie tinu'? 

Miss Miuti.\m>. This was on a half-time sehenic; the girls in tln‘ factory a 
half day and in the schools a half ila.\. They wore to be paid a Hat rule tlurlng 
tliolr training liim‘, during th»‘ peri'nl of training. 

Mr. ^j’iio.Mi’st>N. How mmliV 
Miss Miuii.AND. of .^(> |M;-r week. 

.\Ir. Thompson. How did you intend that (hat school should l»e supivirlisl 
tliiauciatly? 

Miss Mi Kn.VM). That school usrd to he sn|ipor((‘(l h\ thre<‘ )mrties. The pro¬ 
posal is that the maiiufacuirers’ asNoriatnm bear one-third ot tin* ♦‘xpeiiM*. the 
union oiie-tiiird, and outside inlliieiire, piiblie persons, throiudi a eonimillts’ of 
11 u‘ Nalional Society for the Proinoiien of Indusftrial Kilmatmn. Thi>sc p<siide 
alread\ lia\e their funds ready and are nncst willing to helji 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN. t\ lien spiaiU <*f the hoard of nnilrol, do 3011 mean the 
board of c«nitrol of Ihost^ three ♦•l♦“nH*ntsV 

.Mi--s Ml an \m» Of tlio'-e ihiee I haiu'iils I h.ixe llnee charts liert\ 
Chniniian Wn-'tt Will \ou kindlj sahniit Hie charts so lliai wr mM\ put 
them 111 the lecoid. 

('I he tour chan-- w'u* r<'iei\eil in e\ide'ice and marknsl “ Mnrtlaiid Ex- 
hihit'. 1 2, :i. and h” 

.Muttland j'.\hihiis I. 2 . niid I wen* .suinmlled in jinrilcd form.) 

.Ml. 'ritoMi'soN. 'I'haf i' all 1 li!i\e Mr. t'hairnian 
Chai. mil Wai.sh. ('.ill .\oiir ne\l. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LEWIS A. WILSON. 

I>ire<’t examination: 

Thompson. W’lli \oii gho in \oiir name, ^onr addre^<, and oieupalion? 
Mr. Wilson, law*, is A Wilson; adilress, TUS Morris StiasM. Alhany ; oemijia- 
lion. inspeefor of \o. atiomil seliools. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. There Is a law in Htis Stale jinoiding f«u’ educational 
schools, is Hhm'c Uol V 
Mr. W'li.soN. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And for State aid? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Hru'tly state liow tliat is carried out? 

Mr. WTl.son. The law iirovides for Stale aid lor four t.\iH‘« of .scIpmiIs; The 
general vwational s<'h<Kd. and Hint is geiu'ral training for bo\« belw<N‘n lie* 
ages of 14 and 10 years; tra<le s<hoo|.s for t)o>s ol the age of 10 .\(*ars; agricul¬ 
tural. iiiet'lianical arts, juiil honie-making si ItooN, and part-linie eonnniiation 
scliool.s, and evening scliooK 'I'lie State aid Is two thirds ol He' lirsi teaeher’s 
salary and onodldrd of each adilitiona! teacher’s .salary, with a niaxlmuni of 
fj*l, 00 b. Stale aid for eacli teacher. 

Mr. Thompson. 'I’liat is the (*\tiMit of the Slate aid? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thomps<)N. To what extent have sm-h eviK'ns<‘s b«*en stipulated in this 
State? I'Mrst, how long has the law besm in 
Mr. Wilson. Tin* law went into elVeet June. ItKlS, and wtis Kwised in 1011 
by this last legislature. At tiie pres<*nt time we have 31 genera! and industrial 
trade schools. We have an atteiidan<-e. an average nli4*ndaiice of about 7 ,<HK) 
puifils; we have W State-aid agnculinral s-diools or deiiarfment -anil hy a <lc- 
partment I mean a divi-'^ion of a regular liigh school, with an attendance of 
1 . 5 (K) pu|)lls. WV liave one part-time sduKd and one eontinuathm schiwd, and 
one continuation .scluad with jhi altendame of about Kt pupils, and we have 
approximately 18,000 evening voeati<*nal gcliool pupils. 
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Mr. Tikimpkcin. SciittenMl tlirims'lidUt the Stilto? 

Mr. Wii.HD.N. Yes, sir; making u total of 26,500 vocational pupils In the State. 
.Mr. Tiupmi’son. What control, what boily has control of such schools; and 
If there are advisory bodies, how are they arranged and used, and what Is 
IlK'lr efTectV 

Mr. Wit.soN. The school Is under the control of the local school authorities. 
The advisory hoard is planneil tn give aid in developing courses of study and 
In the shaping and building of sidiool.s. This advisory board Is subject to the 
call of the chairman of the hoard. As a rale he cooiierates with the sui«'r- 
Interalent of schools, or principal of the vocallonid .school, anil calls the com- 
niillei' together. The State has certain rules and regulations which they use 
In approving schools, but Ihe tmrden of proof rests upon the local community. 

Mr. TuoMfsoN. In coniiecilon with the advisory board. Is the law so framed 
that the advisory board must be heard from? 

Mr. Wit,SON. No, sir; It Is so framed that It is neces.sary to have an advisory 
board. II lines not stale as to the mia'tiiigs or melbods of organization. 

.Mr. Tiiomcson. In your supervision o\er the Stale of these schools, what is 
done to see Unit there is a working harmony between Ihe advisory boards and 
Ihe superiiileiidenls of schools or Ihe regular school body? 

.Mr. Wii.so.v. Well, in most comiiiunitles the siiperiiitendent of schools holds 
a iiioiithiy meeting vllti the advlsor.v board. Hat, to be jx'rfei'tly frank, in 
some cases the advisory board is simply an honorary board and takes no interest 
whatever In the schools. When the meetings are called they do not attend, 
and tor that reason oftentimes meetings are not called. 

Mr TiioMrsov. Did .\ini hear nhiit Mr. Itiisford said this morning? 

.Mr. Wir.soN. I did. 

Mr. TiioiMCson. Appari'iilly he feels that the adiisory hoard is dropireil by 
I he other party. 

.Mr. Wii-sox. The advisory hoard has the power to hold their own meetings 
and make thidr own reconinieiidatioiis, which they do in many case.s. 

.Mr. Tiioiii'SoN. They have that authorlt} ? 
iMr. Wii.so.N'. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. Tiio.mi'son. What jirogress has the vocational education made under 
this legislation in the city ol New York? 

.Mr. WiisoN. Ill the city of .New York? 

Mr. Tiio.mc.son. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WIISON. A \ery, very small progress in the city of New Y'ork. 

Mr, Tiio.na.soN. How do yon account tor that? 

.Mr. Wii.soN. V\'ell, In my opinion, the wlade vocational inoveinenl is set back 
by tlie attitude of the average schoolman. 1 think Ihe average sidiiHilinan Is 
oiiposed to the vocational education. I think Ihe supervising ollicial, not New 
York esisH-lally, but in all parts of Ihe Limed States, is opposed to vocational 
edni'iUion. 

Mr. TiiovirsoN. Why, If you have any opinion? 

Mr. W11..SON. Yes. sir; I have a iK'rsonal opinion. 1 feel that the old line 
id' education—It is really iiece.ssary for It to Jnsiify itself, and they are afraid 
that vocational ediicatloii will take away their jiositioiis. I think the school 
aiilhorilles—the schools need to be reorganized, and for that reason I think 
they are liglitiiig Ihe new form of education. However, I do think this: That 
the'average sclnMilmaii seems to feel that vocational education simply means 
trade ednciition; Hint trade education will reach a very small number of Ihe 
pu|ills, and for that reason he feels that it is not plausible to organize vocational 
sehiHils. 

Mr. Tiiomcson. Is there a pretty general feeling of that kind among the 
people liiterestvHl In vocational education, that the old-style school-teacher Is 
OppOsOll to It? 

Mr. Wu.soN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tiiomcson. .And on that nocoant do yon feci that questions of vocational 
training oc education should not be plnctxl entirely in the hands of the old-style 
teachers? 

Mr. WII.SON. AVIll you roiH'nt that question, please? 

Mr. TiioMPKON. From what you have suld, do you lM?llevc that vocational 
training should he taken out of the hands of the old-style teachers? 

Mr. Wilson. I do. While I believe Ihe old-style teacher can contribute to 
the vocational movement. I feel that the control of the vocational schools 
should lie under an entirely different tyjic of sehoolman. 

Mr. Thwmcson. What kind of a tyiie, and how would you oiierate a system 
#f vocational schiHils, If you have an opinion on that subject? 
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Mr. Wilson. Well, a man who has had practical cxporlonco. who knows In¬ 
dustrial conditions as they are. a man who Is capable of ellminalinK some of 
(he nonessentiuls in school work and bring the v<Ha(lonnI movem(*nt up to the 
industry, making a ladiit of contact between school and Industry. As it la 
organized at the present time, tljere is no ixdnt of <ontuct. Sixty-five per w*nt 
of the boys and girls leave school at the age of 14. The trade will not take 
tliem until they are 10, and it means that for two years the hoys must wander 
llie vtreets ami have no trade and do such work as messenger hoys and deliv¬ 
ery boys. 

Mr. Thompson. In reference to tlu' control of sueli u sy>tiMu, would you have 
any hoard.s of business men and employ <‘cs? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And liow woiihl .\ou organize sucb a ixairtl. if hav<* an 
opinion? 

Mr, WiL.soN. I would linve the hoard made up <»f rcjirc-.-cntatlves of various 
occupations, botli of emjiloyers ami employees. Tlien I would apjkolnl sub¬ 
committees for each trade of ea«‘h line of work olTored in the vocational 
s<‘1km)1s. having the sulM-ommitt<‘es mad«* up of an em]4(»yer. two cnii>loyerK ami 
an employee, (►r two employees. I do not fcrl tliat ono advisory b(*ar<l can 
a<l\iM‘ In the e-^tablishincnt of large trade schools. I U'v\ It Ig ncccs.sary to 
linve subboanis or subadvisory conunltlivs to gel different Ideas. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Mr. Jlasford said on siub a board be would have two rep¬ 
resentative eiujiloyers, two of <‘ni]»lo\ im-s. and one cducalor. l)r. Slclmnetz 
said \csterday that in (la* (ase of tho employ«'(*s he would not have tlieni se¬ 
lected either by political partii‘s or by atiy giuicral body of citizens, but in 
order to keep them from corporide liilhience 1 h‘ wouhl liave them seleeti^il by 
organizations of labor, purel\ as sucli. What liu\e \ou to say In ref<‘rence 
to both of nn*-'e idt'as? 

Mr. Wilson. In Ihe first place. T think the Idea of having two members from 
lab(>r organizations and two mcnib(*rs from ilic inaimfacinrcrs atid one man Is 
|MU‘feclly sound. It Is rntlicr har<( sometlnu-s i<) get the right kind of men to 
take tin IntiTcsi iti school work. They Msan to fi'cl Unit tin* school Is out of 
touch with indiHtry, and In nniny cum^m they are Interested in their own ap- 
prentL“ship s< h<*<)ls. and it Is rather hard ti» get those im-n to take the ititerest 
In Rclus*! work. T.ut I think It Is lus-essary to lia\e men of hig. brojid view¬ 
points and to spiMiil some time In working mil conrM's and ])Ians f*»r sebool 
work, and 1 wauild think that the sngg<*<llon that the lahorers’ side suggest 
(•(‘rtain men or certtiin names would he \ery satislacjory. 

-Mr. 'riioMPso-N. Of course. l>r. Steiniiudz Is a chiet consulting cngliusT of a 
very large company. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Aral he gave oix* rensen that the local industry could control 
the vocational edu<“ation of a community was that it wonhl be iirnctically edu- 
eation along that one line of bu'-lnc'.s. Docs that appeal to .\ou as an ol)j<‘c- 
tlou to the apiMilntment by the ordinary polUlclun to the membership of a 
board? 

Mr. Wilson. Xo. sir; I tliink It is advisable' to (rain for the local Industry, 
If they have ti future. In case they arc not nn’'kllle<l I wmild say not to train 
them. 

Mr. Thompson. Have >ou any views in regard to the r(‘lation«hip of voca¬ 
tional training to the industrial ami so<-lal needs of Ihe Stall'? 

Mr. WiL.soN. There Is not any que’'tiori hut what there Is a dechled hu'k of 
skilled w’orkmen. I think what ^Ir. Ihi^ford said this morning oh<uit th(‘ cor- 
[Kirations developing their own npprerilicesidp schools Is simply the result of 
the lack of skllleil workmen. I fei4 (hat tlo'y have come to see tin* necessity 
of having men who are ipialllled to dn skiUisl work, and It senuns to me that the 
school in giving hoys first a general training along perhaps .servile lines, which 
we call prcYocational, and then allow' thmn to spt'clalize In some spwliil trade 
line, will do much to relieve the '-Ituathm. 

I do not feel that th(* coriMiration school will solve the problem, when (V5 per 
cent of the boys and girls leave schmd at the end of the si.xth year ami can not 
enter Industry until 16 or 17 years of age; It seems to me the sr hool has a very 
decldtKi and clear-cut problem to face, 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any views ns to the conipulsory part time sc1xm) 1 for 
children between 14 and 16? 

Mr. Wilson. Our law provlde.s at the present time for a coinpulKory part-time 
school by local option. That is, a city may d<*ci<le to have a compulsory part- 
3881D—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vot -J-54 
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lime eontlnuatlon scheol, l)ut vve only get State aid for trnde-exteiislon work. 
There ui'O three depiirtineiits—Ihe geiicriil eoiitimiatlon work, whieh deals with 
acadomle subjeets; the seeond, the trade preparatory, to prepare them for 
trade; and, third, trade extensloiu Oar law provides simply for State aid tor 
('^tension work. The law 1» really very unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Thompson. In what res|Hs t would you change that, and how would yon 
take care of the <'hlldren you speak of? 

Mr. Wilson. I wouhl change the law so as to give State aid for all depart- 
inenls of continuation work. Tin; law of Wisconsin ghes State aid for all 
kinds of contlnuathHi work; the law of .Massachusetts was revlseil last year, 
and they gave State aid for all types of continuation work; and I liuaglne we 
will do the satne thitig In this State next year. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opiniou, wouhl that take care of the I’ldldren between 
14 and 111 wlio are on the streets? 

Mr. Wilson. Take care of all clnldren iH'tweini those ages; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anytlung more to say lai tinit particular subject? 

Mr. Wii.so.N. I tlituk that law is only a temporary arrangmueut. I think 
(venttmliy our compiilsoi-y-utteiahmce law will be IncreiLwnl to compel all txiys 
and girls to attend school until tliey are 10, and then the continuation school 
will take care of the girl niitil IS. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Do you believe In .such a law? 

Mr, WiL.soN. 1 do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'son. That seems to he the geiionil view of the people In this State 
that are connecteil with education; Isn’t tlinl practically true? 

Mr. Wilson. I think so, I tliiiik not only iH'ople coiiiiecled wtlli education 
hut people who an> Interested in industry. 

Mr, Thomp.son. Have you any views with refi'rence to the question of the 
relation of liidiistrliil edvniitloii and iinliistrial unrest? 

Mr. Wilson. 'I'tie snlije<-t of inilustrlal unrest is rather a hard subject to dis¬ 
cuss. My own personal opinion is tliat the ludiistnal unrest, to a large extent, 
lais Insm eaiised by the developnient of hialily siss’lnlixed machinery in industry. 
A man who is a very small part of a large concern fis’ls dissatlsthsl, and really 
causi's a certain uinoiint of dissattsfiictloii and unrest. 1 think the people who 
are trained In voiaitloiml schools or who have had a certain uinotiuf of trade 
training will feel their comiwlion with all parts of linhi.stry. They can feel 
that they are a part of the big development of industry, and see their relation 
to the other parts, and I think It will d.i a great deal to relieve the unrebt. 

Mr. 'riioMi'soN. Is lliere anytliliig further jou would like to say? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir; I tliliik not. 

Mr. Tih).\ipson. Tliat is nil. 

riuiirmiiii W M.sH. .\re tliere any (|iies|ioiis? 

ronimissloner Lennon. I Mould like to ask a question. 

Hhairnii'n W.vihh. Very noil. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Mr, Wilson, which field of oiieration do you believe 
has the largest possibilities of u.sefulnesa—coutinuntioii or part-time sclnsris or 
viM'iition.iI sclioois? 

Mr Wii.so.N. Well. I think the continuation and the part-time si'tnsils have a 
much larger field titan the nil-day voontiomil school. 

roiiinii^sioiier Lenno.n. The experience in tlies,- sciiools tlint you have recited, 
ihat you iiave a miniher of. would tliat indicate to you that the act]Uirliig of 
the trade lu the shop was preferable to acquiring it In the .si-hool? 

Mr. Wri..soN. No, sir; l don't think: so. I think If the trade work is properly 
orgaiilzetl, if It were jaissihle to learn a trade in the .shop, it is perfectly sat¬ 
isfactory ; but It Is not true. A large per cent of tlie pisiph? working in the 
large shops are working on plei’eWorlL They will not take the time to teach 
a boy to operate a machine. They simply teiK'h him in many cases how to do 
the work and not why, and It seems to me the sclKatl will have to meet the 
shop condition halfway and teach the boy why. 

Commissioner T-knnon. Is it not possible and probahle that the State will 
Intervene to protect her children that go Into the industrial life, that they must 
lie taught? 

Mr. WiTJKiN. It seems to me It Is advisable to do that; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. I notice most of the men and womea who siwak on 
this subject have something to say about .skilled and nnskllteii workmen. 

Mr. Wii-soN. Ye.s, sir. 

Commlssijjper I.ennon. What appears to you to be the obligation of the State 
to give the necessary training to the unskilleil workman, to the man that uses 
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the shovel ami the pl<*k? Then* U just as jo'eat u praj>oi'tioii of mcu who do 
that work that don’t kuow how to do U as tliore urv of skilled luachiiiists. 
What are you groinj; to do with llioso iHM>plo? 

Mr. Wn.soN. IVrsonally, I that any etUioatlonal system can well affoni 

to make a man u hoUor workman, n'Kurdlesa of his joh. If he Is dlg^ln^? a 
dltrh. it seems to me we can teurli him laov to <Il>; a ditch just as well as we 
can te;u*h a machinist how to pioiHTly handle liis tools. 

(’onimlsslouer Lknno.n. In jour juiljjment, they ure entitled lo eonsidenUion? 

Mr. Wilson. I think «<); ><‘s. sir. 

(\nnmis.si(nuT Lennon. What trades are Uanj; tau^'ht In the scIkkOs noo In 
this State? 

Mr. Wilson. Various forms (►f woo<lw(>rkm;', callod carpenfn, cahinotniakim:. 
paltein iiiakm^L niuldin^C. electri<.*al work, umehine-shop work, pnnlui;;. plunih- 
ing, l>ookhIndin^. 

(Vuninis.sioner Lennon. Well, that Is snlhcient. Have tliey l>een lonjt enongh 
in evistenu* lo judge as to elli< ieney of the sUnlents after tliey go out into 
industry? 

.Mr Wilson. In some eases; yes, sir. 

('onimissl<uu*r T.ln'non. H.i\e llioy niado good? 

Mr. Wii.soN'. 1'hey havi' made good, nhsoluiel> ; that is. 1 slanild siiy 80 jier 
cent hav<‘ made gnsnl. 

(’oinmissioiier Lknnon. That is all. 

(’ornmissloner o’(’o\nkll. How long liave they sorved? You cortl^'y that 
John Smith is a maciiinlst when you turn him out? 

Mr. WiiKON. No, sir. They .ser\(‘ tw(» y(‘}irs In ^ocatio^al schools as a rule, 
and in s<une cities we have agreements whereby one who serves two years in n 
vcM'utlonal rcIkk)! will tasvlve one at the eml of Ids apprenticeship Seiwas 
two yeaiN In school ami receives one year's cnslit on Ins apprenticeship train¬ 
ing, .starts in at the heginrdng of the first year out of school at $0 a w'eek; the 
s<‘ef)iirl year he ^^H‘ei^es $12. and at tlie end of two years he iTcelv('S a honiis 
of $100 In <-as!i f4>r taking the course, 

Oominisslmier OTonm i l. Von sa.\ that the cause of the imliistrlal unrest. In 
.\<>ur opinion, is largefv hecaust? of spis-ializatmn. Still you say W'C are not 
suftichui'iv supplifsl with skdh'd mechanics. How d«> >ou plm*e those two 
together/ Are we going to go on with the one '^ide s|M*ciaI!7!ng and the other 
side making skilled nierhanhs for which tlu're will he no em]>loyment? 

Mr. Wilson. If a man Is only a siHsaalist, he is a \4‘ry small part of n large 
Trn<le. If he has ha<l general nil-around training and tlien speeializ^al, hi* can 
chaiigi* from one macliim* to amdiier witlioul flie h»ss of i'fflcltuicy. When an¬ 
other man leaves a machine he can gTaiUially work up tin* lad<lep. Hut the 
man who specializes on a iathe has to siav i>n that iriachine Ids entire life 
unless he wants to go to another and work up agsiiri. The hoy who is not 
offeiasi a chance to get that training- 

Hommfs.sioner (V<'onvkll. Isn’t there a iMissihility In some one or tw'o or 
three trades that they are going to make a sfusialty of in the schools? For 
instance, machinists. Tliere Is no s4-Iuh) 1 that I km»w of in the Ihilted Stnti>s 
that has not something to do with machini.sts in their inak<‘-up. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(’on\fii. That trade scsuns to l>e a common trade for all 
selHX>ls. If they pii-k that out and an* going to start it in nil schools, In ev»‘ry 
city and to\vn in tlie ITdted Stares, wlmt is going to be the Inevitable result? 
If all the whole machinery of our country i.s going to lx? turned into the train¬ 
ing of machinists- 

Mr. Wilson. As an illustration, In Gloversvllle, N. Y., w’e have a school In 
glove making, which is just as essential for that town as a machine shop wouhl 
he In New York City, ^rhe i<lea Is to organize a vocational school to train 
pupils ff>r the dominant industry for that particular community. For that 
reason w'e would not liave a machine shop In a town that did not employ 
machinists. 

Cominissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Rfr. Wilson. 

Call your next witness, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Winslow here? 

(No respon.se.) 

Chairman Walsh. I received a note saying that be wni.s out of the city nnu 
will not be back tmtll Wednesday 
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Mr. Thompson. I Jinv'e called all of the witnesses, and we hare no witnesses 
here . There are three, and If they come fliis afterhOOU we would like to hear 
Aliss Watson and Mrs. Brown. 

(.'Iialrmnn Wal.sh. Are they here now? 

Mr. Thompson. Tliey are not Iiere now. 

Clialnnan Walsh. Has there been an arrangement wftli them to be here at 
some hoar? 

Mr. Thompson. An arrangement with them to be liere this afternoon. 

(.'Iialrman Wai.sh. Tlie coiiimi.-ision will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
IVe will meet at 2 o'clock in this room. 

(Thereupon, at 11.45 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AtTKli liKCKSS —2 r. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The comnilsslon will please come to order. Cull your first 
witness, Mr. Tliomp.son. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Hr. Maxwell here? 

Mr. Tompkins Is the only witness Iiere, Mr. Chairman. Will you plea.se take 
the stand, Mr. Tompkins? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROS’WELL D. TOMPKINS. 

Chairman Watsii. Mr. Tompkins, a few days ago Mr. I). K. Waid, an archi¬ 
tect, was upon the stand ami made this slafemeut: One additional point which 
we regard as very serious is the liilluem e of unions against trade schools. Fear 
of an overplus of mechanics and a consispient lowering of wages semns to 
have influenciHl the unions lo assume a liostlle attitude touard trade schools, 
resulting in an arbitrary interference willi the rights of a young man to choose 
his trade or even be permitted to learn a trade. Now, after the hearing you 
told me you would undertake to gather a little data which you would give 
to the commission later on the attitude of trade-unions of New' York City, 
especially toward vocational training and education. I wi.sh In as concise and 
complete a way as possible you would make your statement. 

Mr. Tompkins. Mr. Chairuiau and members of tlie commi.ssion, I might state 
that I took exception to those remarks made by Mr, Wald, as he Is not able 
to speak at all for the members of building-trades uiiious. In fiict, I don’t know 
that 1 have ever seen the gentleman myself, and naturally If be is not attached 
to us be don’t know anylbiiig about the inner workings of the council of the 
United Board of Business Agents. 

I might state that about tliree years ago we were npproacheil—that Is, the 
ofllee end of it—by a couimillee of ladles representing the vocational educa¬ 
tional survey of lids city. At that timi' they iiresentod a sort of program that 
they would like to gel the cooperation of the building trades on to bring the 
matter up before the dilTerent unions, and 1 might state that they were ably 
assisted by not only myself, as secri'tary of the board, but by every mem¬ 
ber of the'boards. We even furnished the committee of ladles w'itb a printed 
directory, at their reipiest. and I iiotitieil various members of the hoard of 
business agents to im'ct them in conference to take up their re.spective crafts 
and the host way of bringing the matti'r before their union, and eventually it 
led around that we made an arrangement witli Hr. Maxwell, of the department 
of education, to take the matter up with him in reference to Instructors and 
how the examinations were held for the practical crafts in the building trades. 
I might say that Hr. Maxwell was very courteims to the committee. I was a 
member of'thnt coinrnittw', and we spent a very pleasant hour and a half, prob¬ 
ably, in talking this matter over and what could be accomplisheti with coopera¬ 
tion. Up lo that time we had no information that cooiierntlon was desired by 
either the deiuirtment of (Hlucatlon or the vocational eiluentlon survey of the 
building-trades union. Naturally, of course, lielng Ignorant of cooperation being 
desired, we kiunv nothing of what was going on until we were approached, and 
we Immetllately then timk the matter in hand. 

I might slate, then, that tlie result of our conference with Ur. Maxwell was 
that, I believe, ,Tohn Shields, or Alexander Shields—that is, the superintendent 
of the evening trade schools of the city of New York; I might not have his 
name right; Shields, I think. Is hi.s name—we recelvetl a letter from him, 
and he outllnetl In that letter that they would like to have the cooperation of 
the bulhUngs-trades unions In their trade schools. 1 will state I was appointed 
then a committee by the hoard to visit the Murray Hili Evening Trade School, 
which Is situated In East Thirty-eighth Street between Second and Third 
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Avenues, and I was very courteously recelvwl by the principal of that school, 
Mr. Morris B. Slei.'el—taken all through the differeiit classrooms—and at the 
same time that I guaranteed them that In making my roiHirt hack to the board 
that the building trades were, according to our conferences wltli Dr. Maxwell, 
would give all tlie (•(HUH'ration possible. I reiwrted iny visitation to the Murray 
Hill Kvening Trade Sclaad and what I hail s<a'n. and rtHsuunauidtHl tliat the 
niattor be taken up witli tlie varlon.s unions alllllated wltli tlie e.vecutive council, 
which was done. 

I will stale that I have here niany letters front tht- Murray Hill Kvening 
Trade School, from the department of education, our eorre.s|iondenee wltli them, 
and al.so the circular letters that we issued to our alllllations. In the bust 
winter's class in the .Murray Hill Kvening Trade School there were three 
chis.ses organized from the eltHdrleal workers’ union apprinitiei's and heliters, 
anil the iiistrnclors were .seleettsl from tin- eleetrieal workm-s’ union on exami¬ 
nation, and I miglit state that In four or live otlier crafts tliat tlo'y would have 
taken np a eliissroom for llicir apprentices and iieipers if tlie material hail been 
fnrnislied by the city of Nt'w York, for my own iraft. wliich Is tile laying, I 
will state that the commlitis' tliat visited on behalf of tlie tile la.vers' unions In 
this Murray Hill Kvening 'I'laile Scliool, they reporleil back that there was 
no apiiropriation to pureliase the materials necessary for the work of the 
sinilents ol that cl.iss. Well, It would lie an Impossibility for any union In the 
building trades to take and furnish the materials to a voeatiiinal school. The 
eriiff tliat 1 represent—wliile 1 was not ii nienih<>r of the comniltloe, I laid acted 
as a eoiniiiiitee of the hoard and iinestigaled for tlieiii tlie triide si’hools or 
voeiitionni sihools. I will .say for iny own eralt that it would he inipossihle 
to furnish the tiles, .sand, and cement, which would h(‘ the iniiln eoiiiponent 
jiarts to learn that trade, to he used by the students, ns it would be It costly 
experiment, and It would be cosily in any line for the union to take ami furnish 
fho.se materials. We believe tliat If a voaitlonal seliool is to lie estiililished by 
the city timl I lie < it,v sbiuild make a|ipro|iriai nuis for all materials necessary. 
We are folly enininred Unit < iio]ierai ion will be given, providing those riHpilre- 
ments are met. We know that if the niatc'rials are fnrnislied, we know that 
the S'lildi'iits in tliose classes there will get the best of teaililiig. We know 
that 'll" examinations wldeli I'r. .Maxwell informed us would he held nmongst 


linii'tli.il men, we know tbnt that has been a tact. Iieeaiise on March 1 applica¬ 
tion Idanks closed, I belii've, for tlie next season, wbieli commences in October, 
for the tenehers to be taken from Unit eoniiiclithe class. 

I may say furl her that a good many people are under the Impression timt a 
trade-sehooi student or trade-school graduate I am talking now of prlviile 
trade .schools, not vocational schools of the city of New York under the de- 
I■artlnent of education—that Jiist as soon as lliej put in a term or two In those 
trade schools they get a di|iloma or eertilhale eerllfyliig their eomiieteriee to 
do tills or that, and they lost sight of the fiot tliat tn tlie majority of the 
trades in tlie building line lliere are eerlain rei|iilreineiits of aii|irentleeshlp 
and of the heliier .system that yon must serve .so ninny years either as an 
apiireiitlee or a helper at Unit indiislr.v heforc von can lake an examiiintion In 
order to ailvniK'e yourself to Joiirnej man. That is true, I know. In the tile 
layers’ assoelnllon, and it is an Inlernationiil rule, Y’ou must serve four years 

as a heliH'i'. I eim go hack to the time when I ni.vself bee.. fi member of the 

tile layers’ union, which was organizi'd in lids city December r>, 1,S83. Thrre 
years prior to that I was working at the trade, before the union was ever 
formetl in this eitv, and at that time any helper that had served three years, 
up to the time the organization was formed In this city—three years was the 
requirement before ever he laid a eliiinee to imiidle any tools for any employer; 
and tiiere were very many in this city at that time. Wince timt time the in¬ 
ternational union has estahllsliisl tlie four-year term for a helimr. Tlie tlie 
layers here of New York li.nve estalilisliisl and permit an Improver, and a tile 
layer will make a request for an improver, and I believe ail tlie Imlldliig trades 
follow tliat system, iiiul if a praetleal man is allowtsl to take an exnmlnation 
for instructlou I believe tin' cooperation may be had wiieiiever asked for at 
any time at all; that it will be given willingly. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you want to ask any questioii.s, .Vtr. (■iirrctson? 

Coinnils.sioner Gaebktson. No. 

Chairman Waush. Dr you, Mr. Isvnnon? 

Commissioner Lennon. No, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Tliat will be all tlien, tliank you, Mr. Tompkins. 

Call your next, Mr. Thompson. 
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TESimONT OF ME, AETHtTE WILLIAMS. 

Mr. Tuomp.son. Give us your name, address, and your position, Mr. Wil- 
llntos. 

Mr. Williams. My full name Is Arthur Wllllain.s; my address Is PUfttsmth 
8tre<‘t and Irving I’luce, and I iipixur here as dreignateil In the subjiama, 
president of the National Assoeiatimi of Goiporatiou Seliools. 

Mr. Thompson. Go you oeoiipy that position? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. P’or how long have you oceupletl that position? 

Mr. Williams. 1 am nearing the end of my second term as president, hav¬ 
ing occupUKl tlie position sinee the organization of the association. 

Mr. Tho-mpron. How long are the terms, please? 

Mr. W11.LIA.VI.S. One year. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami the a-ssoeiatlmi has la'en in exlsteuco about two years? 

Mr. Williams. Just about two years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What other positions do >ou occupy, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. VV'iLi.i-AMS. I aui president of the American .Museum of S.ifety, and ITO- 
fessioimlly I am an elwlncal engineer. 

Mr. Thompson. As an electrical engineer, are you eonni'Cleil with any com¬ 
pany or corporation? 

Mr. Williams. Oonneeted.with the Niwv York Edison Co., hat not as electri¬ 
cal engineer so much ns in a luisiness relationship. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been coniiecteil with the New York Edi¬ 
son Co.? 

Mr. Williams. Since ISS.'?. I might say that that comp.any was not organ¬ 
ized as far back as that, but I luive been coiinoeted with the New York Edi¬ 
son Co. from the time it was organized, and piior to its organlziitiou 1 was 
eoniiected with its predeees.sor cumiiauy, the Edison llluminufing Co., of New 
York, since ISSfi. 

Mr. Tiiomi’son. In the I'oiirsi* of your ooimectlon with the Edison Co., has 
the iK-ed of eorisiratlmi schools come to your altonthm? 

Mr. Williams. I don't know that it was so imu’h my coum'ction with the 
Edison Co. that the noml for the corporation school came to my attention, 
bis'iiuse a large elis-tric light and power company, such as the New York Edi¬ 
son, would naturally draw to It a very high grade of employees, to a certain 
e.tleni college men. and also to a certain extent it would naturally draw to It 
the pick of inou and of women who were engaged in earning their livelihood. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason for the creation of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Corporation ttelumls, it you know'? 

Mr. Williams. I don't know that I could answer you otherwise than hy de¬ 
ductive process of reasoning. The New York Edl.sou Co. started a technical 
school about seven ymirs ago for the education of its own employees along 
A'arlous highly develoisal technical lines. 

Mr. Thompson. That was uot a school for the youth? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; it was a school for any employee of the company, 
young or old, who might desire to isu-fect himself in the elt“clrii al art. It was 
a school with the widest course of liistruetlou given by e.xt)orts, partly in the 
theories of electricity, partly In the theories of electrical engineering. In the 
theories of machine aud dynamo construction, of heat and various natural 
pheuomena, and liartly In the ojierntlng of the plants of the company, to in¬ 
sure a very high grade of serv ice on the part of the employees. 

That npiieared to he so suceessfnl In securing a larger personnel mentally 
and. I mlglit say. personal develoiiment, roundiug out of the men of the com¬ 
pany In that direction, that we decided to extend the work Into a field tlmt 
had not Ix'cn previously covered by any industrial sehixil; that Is, in the com- 
iiMirclal departmeut, pnielically, with the thought that men eould lie developed, 
(slncated, or trained along so-called commercial hues, which h.ad not thereto¬ 
fore been aiiparent. 

We studied the sublect, however, both here In this city and In other cities, 
and came to the conclusion that there might be—probably would be—the same 
chance for personal development along commercial Hues. By that I mean 
along the lines of developing men and, to a certain extent, women who could 
properly represent a large cvirporutUai liefore the pubUc. Then we started the 
school. That was later followed, having shown the movement to be a very 
great success, by tlie starting of an aciountiug school, in which bookkeepers 
were taught nie higher work in uccounling; uud all tliese tliree departments in 
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Bpeclnlize<l indu-slrlal training liiivliis proven so «roat In vuhio, a Rroat ileal of 
attention was attrneted to tliein. Tlironali Hint It s(H‘m(»il well to Join In the 
movement to oraaiilzo this national u'isoclatlon. 

I tliink that fnlrly represents the process by whioh the niotement was organ¬ 
ized a few years ago. 

Mr. Tuo.\ii'son. In other wonts, the impetus or original iilea eanie from the 
Ktllson Co.? 

Mr. tViLi.i.V-MS. Yes; 1 tliliil;, wltl.onl atlemplhig to take nnilne erislil—I ilo 
not want to say that the original Ulea came from the Ikllson Co.--Iiut I am of 
the opinion that the thought of eooiK'rative efl'ort. the de.slre for bringing to¬ 
gether in some organization the knowUslge that was being aeijulred on the sub¬ 
ject, perhaiis lirst suggested Itstdf to the men of the Edison Co. who were 
engaged in this ediiealional work. 

Mr. TiioMesON. Mill Mni tell ns, as lirielly us you can, tlie scope and tlie 
purjKisi' of tlie organizutiiin? 

Mr. Wii.i IAMB. The .sco|x' of the organization and the iiunxwe—well, tlie 
sooix' of tlie organization—the inlendisl Mojie is to lie as nationally as prie'li- 
cable and to cover as many departments of industry as can Ix' brouglit into tills 
association. Tlie niemheiship to-day comts —1 tldnk there are 70 largo eon>o- 
rations in llie iiienilKirsliii), and lliey represtnil iUt different lines of Indtislrlnl 
activity in the country. The capital, tlie aggregate enpitid of tlie nieiiiln'rslii)!, 
I am told, 1.S in excess of S'J.UOO.OOO.IXIO, and the ipembers have pretty near 
1,000,UtKl employee's. 

Mr. Tiiomcso.n. lltne you got a list of tlie companies with you? 

Mr. MTi.i.i.vus. Yes, sir; 1 ha\eu't it with tiie, liut 1 cun tiirmsli it to you. 

Mr. Thompson-. Woiilil .mui he willing to do tliiit? 

Mr. Wii.i.iAMs. I would lie very glad to do It; yes, sir. 


Mr. TiioMrso.x. rr<K-ee<l. 

Mr. WII.I.IAMS. 'I'lie purpose of tliis movement, lirst, is not to loiieli upon any 
organized islncntloiml movements in exlsteine to-day. Wliile we do not agns' 
In the olijective of some of our tslm at tonal aetivilies nllogeilier, tlie hasic pur¬ 
pose of lld.s movement is to carry, broadly, education inlo tlie ranks of the in- 
dusinal workers of tl'c cminlrj. lo lake it lo men win) ollicrwise would litive no 
opporiunlly to IsK'ome triiimsl esixs-inlly in their own Industry, and very 
broadl.x at least to a eertain exient, as men iniglit Ixx-ome trained who have the 
advanlage of tlie university nr tlie high sclmol. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlie neisl for such a school 1 tlilnk you have .stated, so far 
as tlie Edison Co. is eouceriu'd. Is tliere auy addilhm you w'oulil like to make 
to this slalement, covering oilier inilustrios, or covering tlie EMlson? 

Mr WiLLUMS. M’eli, I don't think I lussl to add anytidng lii regard to the 
electrle-li'dit liidiisiry. I tliiiik tlial Indiislry. as a wliole. Is very much favored, 
ill that ir''altrHcts to it naturally a very liigh grade of employee, but wlien you 
take into enusidei-atiou this tact, wliicii I underi-land to iK' a fact, tiiat le.s.s 
than—that less tliau 6 per cent of our entire popuhdmn ever gets any ediiea- 
tlonai opiiorliinity beyond the average graduallng imint of tlie elementary 
seliotil' tliat is lo sti.v, wlmlever education llicy ina.v acipiire after leaving tlie 
eiemen'tarv scii.wil, to tlie exient of about ill per cent of our entire popiilutlon, 
the extent Is tiie result of tlie accident of (lielr environment. Wlien you also 
reeull that modern imlustry. liecaust- of tlie highly siss-lallzeil state'into whlcli 
it ts irrowing has taken out tlie old-time eontlmiatlon school, wlilch was the 
appraX ststenC I think Ihe mere appreciation of Ihosc. fncts will irreslstlhly 
suggest tlie necessity for carrying some kind of general as well as vocational 
ediieation Into tlie ranks of tlie Industrial workers of llie eoiintry. 

Mr Thompson In a general way, take tliese schools in otlier lines of indus¬ 
try than “wdud sort of training would they be ex,>eoted to give? Would it 
be more hartleularlv what the old apprenticeshii> system sliould Imve bi-en, or 
would it include other things than merely the Instruction In the trade? 

Mr Williams. I don’t think the ohl apprentice system will ever come Imek, 
becau,se there is not tlie need for It with highly speeializisl machine <b‘Wlop- 
imnt in industry to-day; that Is, you take tiie old-time eoinposltor of type, ht 
was a innn who servfsl a long course of apprenticeship, and became vwy broadly 
Ualneil if not^n fact I think I am Justlfled in using the word lie hi^nme very 
broadly educated, and I think he stood as a type for pruetiially all industry 
where ^the continuation school ns represented by Ihe old-time apprentleesh p 
was followed. The typesetter to-day has taken his place-a man simply 
pushtss the buttons and turns out the type. 
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Therefore I do not think that the old-time apprentice education will come 
hack Into Industry, because of the hlfflily specialized machine development which 
Is a necessary part of Industry to-day. Therefore my thought of Industrial 
education Is that It should seek to broadly train the Industrial worker. Then 
not only along industrial lines; for Instance, In the association we feel that our 
educational work should be divided into three classifications: 

h'irst. Health, which should Include hygiene; recreation, and all matters 
which bear on the subject also. 

Second. Vocational guidance, which should include hereditary tendencies, 
natural aptitudes, and all other factors which should enter Into the probable 
selection of a life work. Of course, the latter refers to the younger man rather 
than the older man. Tlie changing of employment from one position to another 
as his work IndlcaUkl was better suited for him. 

Third. Knowledge. This classillcatlon should be subdivided Into two sections: 
First, general knowledge. Here only so much be taught as has not been given 
to the employee In the imhlic schools. Second, specific knowledge. Under this 
classification .should be taught tho.se things which pertain directly to the com- 
jiany with which the employe Is engaged, such as, for Instance, the scope and 
organization and the policies of his coriioration. 

Any man who understands tlie scope of an organization, a large Industrial 
corporation lo-dny, In that lait alone lias a very broad and desirable training. 

Mr. Tho.mi'som. Uelatiiig lo trades or crafts or Industries reriulring technical 
.skill, would you have the second a .separate proposition or part of the industry 
to be worked out In the shop? 

Mr. Wii.i.i VMS. Wiiere the simp Is large enough, where the employer Is strong 
enough, I personally faior an employees’ school; but where that Is not possible 
I am of the opinion now thiil 1 favor vocational sciiools, supported possibly 
liartiy by imhistr.v, partly by tlie State, or entirely by the State, which reaily 
moans after all that they are being supported by iinliistry, though leK.s directly; 
but I think In any event the iiest spirit of the industry, siiecltlciilly, as well us 
this effort toward a more general education after the graduating age of the 
general elementary school, shoulil be the gi'iieral objectives of this so-called 
industrial educational movement. 

Mr. Tiio.\ir.soN. Mr. Itasford, testifying on the stand this morning, said that. 
In his opinion, from his experience as an engineer connected with railroads and 
having studied this question, tliat it would lie better to take the young man— 
be WHS speaking more of tlie young man—into shoiis, have them work alongside 
of trained and e.xperienced workmen wlio understood their craft, both in the 
sense of knowing how to do It and liow to do it siieedlly, conmierclally he stall'd, 
that ho tliought that was better than to take them into scliool. AVhiit would 
you say spi'clflcally on that point? 

Mr. \Vii,i.i.v.\i8. I am of the opinion that the good workman Is not necessarily 
a good teacher and- 

Mr. Tuomi’son. At that point let me .say that he also added that a workman 
who hud the human Instinct and wlio had the teaching instinct Should be 
picked out. If there were sucli workmen, wlio not only had the capacity, ability 
In tlie craft, skill, but also tlie Instinct to show’ and demonstrate to the young 
men. With that kind of workmen he thought that that progress could be made. 

Mr. Wii.LiAMS. Well, If a young man stinlying a trade Is placed alongside a 
.lourneyimin In that trade, in the first place be is very apt to reiieut all the 
errors of that Journeyman, If there are any. Of course you find very good 
Journeymen who are |H'rhiips perfect In their art; the percentage Is not large. 
Confining my answer to the vocational training at this point, I wish to say 
that a specific Industry would be very much more elBciently conducteil by tbe 
npiirentlce wlio receiied lil.s basic training from one who, understanding the 
Industry, was also a teacher, and who spent his time not altogether at his 
particular work, but, being acqualnteil with bis work, also made a study in 
eilucational movements. Tlinl Is in reference to the specific Industry. But the 
association with which I am connectiHl stands not only for that, but at the 
same time an effort to give a much broader training to tbe student, to the 
apprentice, so that ns the years go by be will be able to broaden out, as ttse 
apprentice of old could do as he grew, and become himself a foreman, a super¬ 
intendent, a manager, and eventually an employer with a broader acquaintance 
with general matters which affect human life. And yon see that additional 
training could not be given by a man—I mean to say excepting In special cases— 
by the mai»,who himself Is working at a bench. 
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Mr. Thompson. Perhaps, In jn.sticc to Mr. Bnsford, I otipht to sny that he fur¬ 
ther stated that In ad<lltion to tills teacher worker, a man selectml both for hi.s 
art and his ability, there should run alonp stippleineiital to that a course of 
Instruction, vocational In its character, which .should he carried on by the public 
schools, and that by the dovetaillnp of those two tliey could furnish this broad 
develoiuneut that every child, every boy, should have. 'I'hat was Ida idea, of 
developlnp Instead of haviiiR seiuirate schisds, tthlch I rather pather Is your 
Idea. And to give you another Idea, so that your iinnd Mill be directed to it, 
he stated that In that way he bellevisl that this de\(‘lopnicnt of corporation 
scliools could be made, and imisl lie, a paiiup Instiluiion; wliereas Dr. Steln- 
metz on the stand yesterday said that corporation si liools could not bo paying, 
but ought to be a pldlantliroidc elTort made liv those in Industry. 

Mr. Wir.t.i.vMS. 1 sliould like to go back and draw your aiteidlon to tills fact, 
wliicli, I think. Is a very iinportaiit nintter: Tlie journeyman wlio is working 
(ould work with far less ellliieiicy if lie is riadly tcacldng an apprentice, lie 
would les.seii greatly his o\in output if Ids teacldng iias tlioroiipli, and I am of 
(lie ordidon Unit no Jotiriieymati can tcacli wlio is not eillier a natural or 
traliusl teacher. 

.Now, 1 am idisoliltely opposed to any form of vocaiional trainliip in (lie 
so-called elemenlary scliools. I lldnk the prescul-day ohjectiie of the elc- 
nuudary sciiool is of a ptist genoralion. I don't lldnk it is entirely iiiodern*, lint, 
on tlie other hand, I think it vonid he commiltiiig a great wrong to growltig 
cliihlren, lioyvt ami girls, say, under ilie age of Id—1 prefer to tint tiie age at 
18—to at that tiiiie attcni|>t’any vocatiotuil teaching. 1 lldnk (licy are entitled 
then to IPS liroad an education as ctiii possilily lie given to them without atiy 
attempt oilier tlian tliat which results from tlicir own aiditude to .shape (heir 
minds In a vocational setise. 

Mr. TnoMPso.N. Does your ohiecrlon go to the poiiit of preiocational training? 

Mr. Wit, LIAMS. To the pidiil of what? 

Mr. 'rtto.Mi'so.N’. To the ]ioint of what they call j,revoca(ioual traitdng? 

Mr. WiLiiixi.s. Well, in the sen.se tliat no ellort should he made toward voca¬ 
tional training prior to the graduating age of the elementary ..I, I am 

unalterably o[ioosed to it. Noiv, you lia\(‘ got to I'lninnate the exceptional hoy 
or gir! from any such slatonient as tliat; lint I am stiiaiking broadly. I am 
siieaklug of the SOO.tKM) cldldreri in (lie New York pnlilic and iiarocldal schools. 

.Now, to the suggestion tliat conioralion schools either must lie made to Jiay 
or can not be inade to pay, I am not in acciu'd. 1 am very frank in 'idndtilug 
that the vocational schools—tliat is, the Imlnstrial localiiaial scliools cmnn-cicd 
willi our association—I am of tlie otiiidon, jiay and pav handsomely tlieir em- 
plo.iers. There srsmis to be aliuiidant evidence of lhat kind, (lint training greallv 
increases (lie effectiM'—and when I sa.i effective I mean the elllclency—(hat 
goes into the treasury of the coni-ern, of (lie worker, lias liccn placed as high 
as iiretty nearl.v—well, one man in whom I havi' a great deal of confidence 
says he increases his average eflicieiicy, liased, of conrsiy on thcorellcal calcn- 
lalions, from about 27 lo 07 tier cent, and assuming IlHi |>cr cent as being pos¬ 
sibly attainable in Ins industry. 

Now, .so far as the corjioralIons are concerned, 1 lldnk they liave got to 
lustifv'the expenditure in vocational training, or in Iiroad training and broader 
training, on the ground that it is going to pay for itself and perhaps a little 
more than that In the increased eHicieiicy of tlie eniidoyee. ISnt at the same 
time the employee himself gets a very much larger tienetlt from any educa¬ 
tional effort of'that .sort following (he completion of any well laid out educa¬ 
tional course. Tlien, again, I tidiik there Is a very large benetit to society at 
large, so that wdiile the princliial benetit Is that tlie tiling slndl pay from the 
standpoint of the employer, theri; are also two other elements of benetit to tlie 
individual and to the society, or to tlie State, that can not be left out of 

consideration. . . , , , , , 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat share should the employees have In suidi scIkmiIs, in 
your opinion. In the management? 

Mr. WTli.iajis. Well, all of the schools connected with the association are 
really managed by employees— employees gtildcsl liy their cxccutlics—hut Indi¬ 
rectly, at lea.st, so far the guidance bus come from men wliose life profession 

** Ahr^HOMPsoN. That is not wlmt Is meant by llie qticstinn. The men who do 
guide these schools are reputed to represent the ofllcers of corporations. Now, 
taking the eraployeos as a IkhI.v, should they he permitted to aiiiioiiit represent¬ 
atives on a board of governors who control and guide tliese corfioratlon schools? 
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Mr. 'VViLi.iAMs. MVll, so far as llio employees are concerneil, I alway.s favor 
iisiiiK any siK'vlal ubillly Uiey liave, if they have it, along educational lines, I 
Bliould reeoimnend using it. And, then, I favor also creallng an alumni of 
tile emiiloyces for tlie l)etter guidance of tids educational elTr)rt. But, in tlie 
ultimate development of lids jilan—ia'canse I think it lias come to stay—I .tldnk 
it Is going to be a permanent part of our eilueallonnl methods, eltlier ns now 
laid down or as it may develop in Ihe future; I tliink myself that it .sliould be 

very lai-gely gtdded liy tlie bo.st od.ucctlonal mlnd.s of the country, partly- 

Mr. Tiiomi'Kon (interrnplingl. But in the selection of tiiese niimls, Mr. IVli- 
llams, would you peiuiut tiie workingmen of tiie coriiorations to have a ciioice? 

Mr. Wn.i.mMS. Oii, very ghuiiy. In fact, 1 should favor at least a thri'e- 
coriK'red selection—a selection by educational autliorities, by employers, so 
tliat they ndglit be sure tliat the direct purpose of their own work might lie- 
eome w'cli known to tiieir employees, and liy the (unployees tiiemseives—1 mean 
the belter cla.ss of employees. 

Mr. Tiiomi'.so.n. How would you put ihat into effect, Mr. AVlIliams? What 
inacldnery would you creale, or are you lutending to create, to give the em- 
jiloyees a voice in tlie selection of the Imicliers and in tlie selection of tlie 
curriculum of tlie scliool? 

Mr. Wii.i.i.vMS. I am of tlie ojiinion that tlda profession is going to lead to a 
new profe.ssion, a new teaching iirofe.ssion in industry, and tliat tlie corpora¬ 
tions will employ tlicse teachers for this jiurpose from available sources. Now, 
that any imiiroper inlluence of tlie employee could get into a teacliing force 
of that kind, I can not believe. 

Mr. Thomi'son. I.ct me put it a litlle more concretely to you. Assuming 
that the Uniled Ktates Steel Oorporathm should start severiil schools of this 
cluirai'ler in ils various plants nearby, and they laid a commiltee of live, say, to 
run these .schisils, select tlie teacliers, and decide upon the course of In.struc- 
tion, etc. Would you advise tlie Steel Corporation, as iiresident of tins 
national association of corporation scliools, that tiiey should form this com¬ 
mittee of live in such a way tliat tlie workingmen of tlie United Stales Steel 
CoriHirallon should elect two of the nienihers, we wilt say, the corporation to 
appoint two, and that tlie one representing tlie public should be appointed as 
an educator and the llftli man. 

Mr. Wn,i,i.v.\is. I should st-e no diiriculty whatever to such a course, but It 
is fair—I think I may frankly confes-s our assoclullon has not been able to 
satisfy Itself as to the course of teacliing. tlie best coiirsi- of leaching to be 
followisl. But assuming that an improved com sc could lie selected, I mean 
tlie wdiole organl/.allou and inetlasl of teacliing, and the tilings to he studkHi 
from year to year, that that whole thing had licen pretty well planned out. 
It Is a thing we liiivo been trying to do for tlie last year or two. 

Mr. TiioMr.soN. 1 may slate Mr. Williams, that tliat was sulistantially. if I 
understand it correell.v, tlie idea tliat Hr. Stelnmetz, tlie vice president of 
your association, suggestixl. 

Mr. Wii.T.i.\MH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'I'lioMi'.soN. ,\nd also the Ideas of Mr. Basford, wlio appeared tills morn¬ 
ing. You see no reason to ohjei'l to tliose Ideas? 

Mr. Wii.i.iAM.s, I sliould say of joint management by tlie cmployoe.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Y’es. 

Mr. Williams. Hn tlie contrary. I sliould iiersonally favor that coarse. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 >o you tldnk tiuit tlie State, tlirough ttie piihlio-school 
antliorltles, sliould exercise or attempt to exercise any control or advisory 
attitude towaril sucli schools? 

Mr. WiLi.iA.M.s. I think all the corporation .scliool.s sliould be identified with 
the State and tlie National (iovernmoiit educational organizations. I tldnk that 
very deslriilile. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlint kind of Information do you tldnk the public schools 
.should furnish wltli refereiici' to vocational iraluing wliere such trninlag is 
taken up by sixrlal piililic schools? 

Jlr. Williams. Are you speaking now of tlic secondary course or tlie ele¬ 
mentary scliools? 

Jlr. Thompson. I understoml tliat yon stateil tliat tlie elementary schools 
slumtd not take this up at all, tliat tlioy should coniine tlicir efforts to teaching 
tlie elilldreii a broad, basic eilucalloii; tlierefore, I take it tliat any vocational 
training to be done by tlie pulillc sliould be done in supplementary schools. 
Now, wliat,gourse or wliat kind of scliools sliould they organize, in your opinion, 
to liaiiUlo that question? 
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Mr. Williams, To a certain extent, so far a.s I have hwn aWc to find the 
atteodniire at the ^ondary s, hw,ls ,levote.l to v.xtillonal trainlutf Inwrw^mes 
IS very small, a Idle m some mstnnees rallier large niuiibers arc given the uer- 
centagLjs ex-,Y-,luigly smail, ,m,l while 1 have been Ir.iprosMal to a ra-talu 
extent by c^tain trade ^'hools I have mwiT Mt myself tliit the nhin ot i«a‘“ 
i/iiig ediRntion.il a>eoihlury schools where aiieeltle tnoles are taught will be 
suc-essful unless the whole thing is entirely reorganised lui.l varrhd o,7 n a 
plan Umt has never iiwu ^.fore atteintrted, with one or two ,s.sdble except U 

Mr. Thompson Well, base you any views as to such norgnmiat.o S 
whal stmuld be done? " nun 

Mr. Wli,Li.V4is. 1 strongly fiuor, and 1 belnwe we will eyeataally eoine to 
it. tlie system under whn-h, alter iea\iiig the eteineiitary sehool everv tiov and 
girl will O'ceivo it Counmisory voeatiuual tiaiiiiiig, iierhaps somewlK'iv heiween 
till' age of 16 and 211 years. 

■Mr. Thompson. 11,, you liellev,. Ihnt thes,. seln.ols .shonid he Iiis|iu,t,sl hy 
(iiniiiulshm of the Male! Ii„ you mean that the State .should compel eoinmii- 
II,lies to e.slabliah sueh 8,'hools'il ‘ 


.Mr. WlLi.iAM.s. I am ineliiiod to feci that that is the only 
erally, oducatlnnal (raining. 

Mr. Ttio.apsoN. Would you aKo inuLe the altendiinee 
iniKory ? 


way lo oblnln, geii- 
hy III,' piiiills coiii- 


.Mr. U Hxi.vMs. I think that is the only way to get them to g<i. 1 don’t litcc 
liie tde.'i of iniiking it eoinpulsory, tint U’ It is not made euiiipiilsory I don't think 
till' ohjeetivc will he aceonipli.shed. 

Mr. Thompson. Willi relereiiee to coiiliiniatl'in si hools, that is to sav. iiurl- 
liiiie seliools for children in tin' industries, heiween the age.s of 11 "and 16 
years, what are your views with relerenee lo sin li ... 

Mr. WiLt.rvMs. Well, 1 am personally very linn h ojiposisl (o children going 
Hilo Indiisiry heiween 11 and 16. f Hunk it is had for the individual and had 
lor the Stfilp. or eoiirse, any system wliieli alreriiates tietwiH'n einplovinent 
«iiul iMlucation is IhhiihI lo bo ira'flicif'n! ; ami wlnle* 1 jim v<“cy nin<‘h iii fuvia* 
<'>■ an^rhiriff wlfich uthls t<) lla‘ ^^Uicnlion (n‘ l><>>s and j'lrN have to ko 

info iiuUisiry I.ot\\o»’n U and Id I will fa\or and .!o favT that niofloHl of (sln- 
<-aiion w?ii.-li 1 ludiovo is lMan,i; foKouod in sosi'ral >ovs Kn;rl.iiul <-Uios. wlieroliy 
Iho ho,\s a.id y:irls ^o to hi IuhiI ono wts'k and ^vork tho noxf. I Hunk that l.s 
M‘ry Wli<-iv ht, niid as a tontntixe inaifor ooimnonds ji.soir to mo; lad I ilon't think 
linif wUI have a prmninont jdaco in rhe Iridiisinal s>^H‘rii of Hus ronntry. 

Mr. TiroMi’so*^. What do ^ou think of children ha\iii>i an hour, for instiUK'e, 
taken out of the Industry? 

.Mr. W ir.i.iAMs. 1 don't tliiiik an liour, in that smise, would amount to any* 
flniij;. Now if 1 iai;;ht call lo jour attention one \('ry ^reat advanuive of the 
(•orporation school, wliich so far as I can i.-? obtained In no other sch^iol 
system, it is that the lesson which the employee ^ets tliroiiy:h the school to-day 
he npplii's to-morrow', and It i.s not a lonu" distatme betv\een. It is not a case 
at Hie ase of 34 of Ids sayinjr I am to do this sum In arithmetic or to know 
this place In geoirrajdij which T may need to know when I am 27: but lu' Ket« 
hl.s lesson to-day and puts ii In oforatlon lo-niorrow—that is, what lie learns 
to-<]ay hccoines effective ti^-morrow—and I think Hie elfaioiuy of that eiluca- 
tion Is hlffber—the practical elhciency—for Unit reason alH>ve any other. 

Mr. Thompson. iTacficaDy in the corporation sc-hoois how much time U piven 
to the schools? 

xMr. WiLL[.\Ms. The time varies. I think the minimum would be about ihree 
hours H week tlirouirhont tlu> jiair. I piTsonally favor cor)K)ratlon school.s 
beiiij; conducted on the employer's time, whicli means that the employer pays 
for the schoollnj;. 

Mr. Thompson. Ts that done to any preat extent? 

Mr. Williams. To a <?prtaln exterit. Now, If you carry on your (virporatlon 
scliool at nlj;ht, then the sHidem i:o<‘h to school in that State of mental ami 
physical fatljnie whieli results from his emidoynient. There are certain lines 
of e^lncatlonal effort—for inHtnn(*t‘, one of the schools I am conawieii with la 
Kolng tf> teach In the future yenr public speoklng; and In that case tlie attend¬ 
ance wi?? be c^lonul, and tlie Instnictlon will lie given at night. 

Mr. Thompson. What are ywir views with reffronr-e to tlie relation of In¬ 
dustrial education to industrial unn**!? 

Mr. WiT.UAMS. T am of the opinion that the present flay Industrial unrest 
results from the doing away of the old-time conHmjation ewhiMd: that Is, the 
apprentlcesliiptraining. You recall that )jv«te<l thr<H> to seven years and iwuUeti, 
in my opinion, iu u very w'ell iraiued inciUalUy. Now, that has l>een i)racHcally 
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ellmlniUed from our great industrial centers, and to a certain extent, though 
not entirely, I attribute Industrial unrest to the elimination of that form of 
eilucatlon; and I think something else has gas to be put buck In the place of 
that In the lives of our Industrial classes. 

Mr. Tuompson. In reference to the evils growing out of overspecialization, 
how are your schools mecdlng that? 

Mr. Wii.i.tAMS. Well, the evils that have grown out of overspeclallzatlon are 
purely personal. Society at large has benefited by the extreme specialization, 
getting more for the same amount of money and enabling them to regard as 
necessities to-day what were luxuries of yesterday. Anil I think there should 
be something to replace what has bt'en taken out of the lives of the workers 
by the elimination of this apprenticeship system, and that will tend greatly to 
lessen the evils which so-calhsl overspeclallzatlon has brought. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Thank you, Mr. Williams. Mr. Garrebson would like to 
ask you some questions. 

Coinmisslimcr Gaiuiutson. Mr. AVilliams, you just used a phrase that the evils 
growing out of ovcrspccializallun was Imlividual, while society Itself profited 
from It. Can society, In the last analysis, ever profit from the imlividual evil 
of a great number of Us members? 

Mr. Wim.iams. It can not. I think society, ns a whole, is dependent entirely 
on the condilion of Iho units of which It is made up. 

Commissioner Gaiuiktkon. There can be no really Ideal condition exist In 
society us a whole until the Ideal condition can also touch the greater portion 
of the members who compose It. 

Mr. WiLi.iAMs, I should like to see It toiicli every member who composes 
It—young and old. 

Coiuml.ssloner G miiietson. Hut it must of nece.ssity touch the majority- 

Mr. Wii.i.iA.MS (interriiptingl. Must touch (he vast malorlty. 

Commissioner G miuet.son. ISct'ore there Is a truly good social condition. 

Mr. Wti.i.iAMS. That Is my ordnlon ; yes, sir. 

Commlssloiier C.auuetson. Now, Isn't It barely pos.slble that a considerable 
portion of the unrest that exists at the i>re.seiit day Is due to Iho unemploy¬ 
ment of the specialized man, because he has no ability to secure and follow 
employment in other lines—has had no training for it? 

Mr. WiLi.iAMS. I think you are entirely right. I think that It one of the 
evils that this ediK'atlomil movement will tend to correct. 

Commissioner Gmuiktson. But in naility Ibcri' is a reaction on society at 
large or on the State, to use lliat term, from the present Industrial method 
that is being employed of specialization? 

Mr. Wii.i.iAMS. I think tliat is entirely so. 

Couimis.sloiier G miiietson. Now, in tiie evolution of (he industrial or voca¬ 
tional teiictdng. wimlever it may take, is it not true timt tlie type of teacher 
that will be most deslralde to carry It forward to fruition will be evolveil by 
the school Itself, a comlmmtlon of (lie trained mind or trained teaching faculty 
wiih a practical meclHiidcal aliillty? 

Mr. Wii.i.iAMH. I am Inclined to agree with you; yes, sir. 

Commissioner G miiietson. I used a plirasc a moment ago- 

Mr. Wii.i.iAMS. Will you pardon me just a moment. I am of the opinion 
that the teacher of tlie future slioiild lie first of all a teaclier in a very broad 
sense, wiih a very Well developed iK'rsonality and with tliorough acquaintance 
with the thing he la going to teach. I siiiqiose tliat is all coverwl - 

Commissioner Gakiietson (interrupting). With absolute iiructical knowl- 
eilge. 

Mr. Williams. ITactlcal plus theoretical; not wholly practical. 

(’ominlssioner Gakiietson. I iisisl evidently an lll-cliosen expression—with 
thorough practleal knowledge coupled wltli tlieoretlcal knowledge. 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Coniinlssioner Gakiietson. You Used the term “Inefficient.” First, you 
stated you were pi'rsomdiy strougly opiHisisl to the vocational schools—that is, 
the principle of the vocational school, I think possibly was the term employed; 
that is, tliat teaches tlie child from the ages, say, of 8 to 14 or 16 or 18, as 
the case may be, before tlie practical side of life is commenced; and you also 
oiqKised the students imtiing In a certain time in eiiiployment for wage ami a 
(vrtain amount of time In school on the basis that It was Inefficient Do you 
apply the term “ Inefllcleiit ’’ to ttie education of the child or to the employ¬ 
ment, th* ability to earn, the making of a future Industrial unit? 
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Mr. 'W'lU.iAus. I tliliik the liietlMeney Its ix‘rhn|is tlirtHMVirnered. I think 
It is inetllelent from the stan(l|M»liit of the einiihiyer, which means Industry. 
It Is inetllelent from the stamljx)liit of the student In uetiulrliijt knowlerlgo 
where the school course is broken up by a shop course, and vice versa. 
Though I think a great deal of giHsl comes from it, you understand, I do not 
condemn It. I think It Is a ste|>ping stone for the future. I think It Is also, 
speaking broadly, Inelllcicnt to take children and put Ihem In Industry at that 
age of life. I think that is one of the social iirohlems of tlie day, how to 
avoid It. 

Commissioner G.\kiietso.n. Now, here la the thing tliat has ni'penled to me. 
I would like your o|)inlon on It rigid in that connection, because you Imve mado 
a study of It In the form that I Imve not. You take tlie average cliild from the 
age of, say, 6 or 8 u]) to 14 or 10; is it not ordinarily true of tlie average cliild 
tliat he would absia'h as mucli knowledge—I am using “knowledge" now In 
the sense of education—as mucli education In tlie same perioil, if one or two 
hours per day were put in in wliat is \lrtually a ninimal-training scliool, wliero 
<aie would rest tlie cliild from tlie oilier? Kceausc tliat same peculiarity de¬ 
velops Itself In men. lion't you tliink they would really get as much hook 
knowledge in the same period, if an hour or two of tlie day's service was given 
to a manual-school routine? Tliey would get eertaiii iiractical knowii-dge that 
would devolve or rallier determine llieir future lilness as meelianlcal and non- 
nii'S'hanleal, for instance, at tlie same lime tliey alisorli llie kiiowlislge tlml they 
would absorb if there was no mei-lianieal training connected tlierewilh. 

Mr. \Vii,i.i.\,Ms. Well, I llimk it is very nue to lie liaiidy in tlie use of tools 
mid tilings of tlnit sort; lint as I iiiidei'sland I am siiealtiiig vviili a very great 
deal of dlflidenee, iKs ause naturally tliis is one of llie very great jirolilems lieforo 
tlie educators to-day. lint I am <i|i|ioscd iievsonally (ovvani any sysleniallc 
cITort in cliildreii of, say, lictvvecn 0 or 8 and 14 or 40 tending toward tlie select¬ 
ing of a vocation. I tliink tliat lime .slimild lie srieiit in seem ing llie pre.sent-day 
eleinenlary scliool traliilng—liroadenevl out; that is, in llie elTort In develop 
jK*r 55 (nial}fy, wlilcli, in my judiniuMit, is of fai* nioro iinportaiKH* tlian to touch u 
child tlie hnndlinj' of to<ds. Th<‘ <*iit poliicnosK tlio drvolofnnont of 

clmnicter, tlie develo|imcnt of Hie Imman side of tlie lioy or girl of those ages; 
and liiiit is Inrgoly left out of Hie presenl-day elemenlary training. I tliink 
Hint is lar more Important than any cITort to .slmiie at Hint age in life Hie voca¬ 


tional tendenc.v. . , , , , . 

Conimlssloner Garretsov. In your oiiinlon, then, that tendency would not 
foster indlvidimiism more tlian tlie ordinary scliool coiirso doos? „ . 

Mr. WiLLiAii.s. It miglit foster indlviilualism. Tlial is not so liini. Hut it 
would tend to force niion tlie cliild at tlie age vvlien it should lie developing, it 
seems to me, in oilier directions. Hie actinlrlng of proMoioncy In a vocation. I 
think the curliest time flt ^^lli‘■il n iMiy or si ^iirl should imve that Imiiortiiiit 
(inestion forced upon liim or lior is from J8 years njivvard. 

('ommissioner Gakrmsov. One oHior fpioslim. Karly In your statement you 
touchevl upon tlic fact tiiat scliools of tins clmraclor, from your vlewiiolnt. It 
would ho well at least if tliey were partly supiairled by tiie '"'.'1“^ 

bv Hie emplovet'. Then, you rallier <iualilied Hint liy Hie stuti ment Hint If It 
vvas supiiorted hv Hie Slate it was in reality Mipiiorlod liy the Industry, ^ovv, 
if according to the view expressed by you. Hie management of these schools, 
tlie choice (if Hie curriculum and of the instructor ami of Hie other measures 
connected with that is to he In a degree entrusted to Hie 
know of any form or any miichitiery hy whicli Hie employee <^ould voice In an 
independent, uninfluenced way his seiiHiiients, except tlirough the machinery 
of his organization ; that Is, in general? , , . ..t 

Mr WiLUAMS. I think almost any emiiloyee—in fact, w;c are miist of us 
prZe to say tliat we haven't a cliaiice to be lieard, but I think the who e 
world is so anxious to have gmxl information on this subject, 
ject tending to improve the conditions surrounding him In life, that anyone 
who has a light can find an opportunity to show It. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, I have known some Instances—t seems to 
me I have Instances—where a man did not get that free uiitrammeled right of 
expression until after he was superanmmted. In most cases, I grant you, he 
hfls nn onDortunitv, but not in some 

Mr WimiAMS.'l think the very Investigation you are making to-day Is 
evidence of the fact that the lights have been seen. . . .. „„„ 

Commissioner Gabretson. Oh. they are shining more brightly at any rate 
than they were 10 years buck. 
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Mr. WiLi.iAMa. W>U, 1 tl)ink wliere a num liaa got a mest^age that is^ 
goLug to impiove iodu^trial c'ooiUtlon.s. or, broadly speiiking, the comlitlons 
wbkh surrouiul him In life, 'when he has a meaeage that has merit in it, he is 
not going to Ihj guppreaaeil. It g«)lng to find the light of day. 

(loHiinisHlouer liAWir-THON. That is ud; thunk you, Mr. Williams. 

Coiumlswloner Lennon. I just want to ask one (lueatlon. In that tWison 
school, dt>ea the coinmon laborer—the fell»>w that handles the pick and shovel— 
if he desires to liave the l>enetit of your s<'hoo], can he be admitted? 

Mr. Williams. Ho would 1)0 rcoelvod wiUi opcm arms. 

(.l<uniidsrtlouer Lennon. There are some places whore that Is not true, I hear. 

Mr. Williams. There Is no t>piH)itunlty of any kind oiien to one man in that 
company that Is not op**u to every man or womaii in the employ of the company. 

CouiinlssloDor LK.NNt»N. I will ask one other question. You exprosstnl very 
plainly your oppoHltloa to contiiinutlon schools from 14 to 16. Suppose the 
State wouhl undertake along the right linos continuation solunds for hoys and 
girls In an Induslry from 18 to 25, would your ojiposltlou still remain as 
strong U.S at the younger age? 

Mr. WiLi.iAWrt. That heconies a secimdary school. I am speaking only of 
hoys from 0 or H l*> 14 or Id. Jleyoiid 18 hoys and girls—I st>eak of those, of 
ctnirHe, tluit are going Into Industry—are able to select, but 1 tliink, jierhaiLs, 25 
is too high n limit. 

i’^iimnlsslonor I.ennon, That U all. 

Mr. Wiu.iAMs. Mr. Chairman, the national asscMlutlon ha.s its proceedings 
of la.st year—its ftrsi and last conventions held at Dayton. Olilo, tin' ne\t con¬ 
vention hiking pliice ne\t week—and I imve taken the liberty of bringing .sev¬ 
eral volumes here, nrnl If you wish I iniglit leave them uitii jou as tending to 
show the nature of that Wi*rk. 

Chairnian Walsh. 1 tliank you very much, Mr. Wiiliums. You may give 
them to the secretary. 

(’all your next, Mr. Thompson. 

(Mr. Williams left with the conmilsMion two coyih's of the IToi’iHHlliigs of the 
First Annual ConvenlU>n of tlie Nnti«»iml Asstxaution of Corporation Schools, 
which are each marktsl ** Wiriu'ss WllUums. Exhibit 1, June 2. 15)14.” 

Williams Exhibit No. 1. ‘‘First Annual Convention of tlie National Assmm'Iu- 
tlon of Ci>riK»rution Schools, SeptembiT 16 Ih, 15)15,” wa.s subinilted in prlntnl 
form.) 

TESTIKOUY OF BK. WHLIAM H. MAXWXII. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name, addrt'ss, and occu{mtloii, if you plcuHO. 

I>r. M.\xvvki.i» Board of ♦stucatlon; address 5)K) Ihirk venue. New York ('Ity. 

Mr. Thomf'son. You are the suiHU-lnteiident ol wlusjis in this city? 

Dr. Maxwell. I am. 

Mr. TnoMrsoN. For how long, Hwtor, have yon had that iKFsltlon? 

Dr. Maxwell. Sim-c 185)8. 

Mr. Thompson. There are Rome vocational schools e''tabll.s!H*il in th}« city, 
are there not, under your dinvthm? 

I>r. Maxwei. 1 , Yes, sir; at least I suppose you would call them vocational 

BClMXds. 

Mr. TnOMPSdN. In resanl to prcvonition.'il <><hi<‘afloii, wlnit, In your opinion, 
slionlil the i>\ihllc wtuxila provide in timt respia t? 

I>r. M \x\VKi.i.. Tlie iiiotit Important thing, in my Jiidmnent, in (lie way of pre- 
voeatlonal edueatlim couhImi.s of the onlinpry studies of tlie piihlic school— 
nrithniHle, drawing, reading, writing, spelling, geography, history, and mnntial 
training. 

Mr. THOMesos. In maniial training, Itixitor, what do yon Ineinde? 

Dr. Maxwell. I include under the term nianiml training any exercise that 
trains the Imnd to entry out the mandate of the brain. 

Mr. Thompson, Sucli as sawing, hammering? 

Dr. Maxweti. Drawing. 

Mr. Thompsok. Drawing? 

Itr. Maxwiu- Penmanship, any exereise with tools. 

Mr. Thompso.x. That would inelude all that yon wbnid consider ivrevoca- 
tional training? 

Dr. M.vxweix. Ti's and no. It wonid include all flrat I shonld regard as 
necea.sary for tlie brighter luiplls. for those who are not retarried in any way. 
It would not*tnelnde all tlini I should regard ns m'eessary for those who reach 
tlie age of, say. I t before tlicy complete tlie elementary school course. 
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**lr. Thompson. WImt oxtni e<lu«uiion woiiUl you Kivo such pupils. Doctor? 

Dr. ilAXWKn. I blioultl say that such pupils should act In some way the 
rudiments of n traile and more Intensive work in ilrawlnipt, partlctilarly me¬ 
chanical drawinj!, and such luatheniattcs as naturally l)elonK to the trade tliat 
they study. 

Mr. Thompson. What wouhl you do, IKsdor, for tho.se pupils who leave the 
school at the age of 14 and go Into industry by way of giving them an eduta- 
tion, particularly Mirh rerercnco lo vociitiorial innllcrs? 

Dr, Maxwkli.. We have esliiblisiuil in this <'ily three .schools for boys and 
one for girls of Uiiil class, in which oe give a course of front one lo two years, 
ft goes without .saying that those scIkkiIs pnividc for only a very small fraction 
of the vast numher of l)o.\s and girls of this character. 

We have establl.slKsI In our etenlng schools e\cuing trade schools for tlioso 
who are engageil in various irailes and wlilcli are very largely patronizetl. I 
<io not think Unit tliis provisl.m Is a( all suflicient. 

Mr. 'ITiOMP.soN. Tliat is, tlie evening-school provision? 

Dr. M.vxwi'.i,i,. Tlie evenlng-scliool provision or llie day-school provision, in 
tile way of vocational scIkkiIs. 

■Mr. Tiiomi’.son. in llic ilay schools yon inciin llic ptirl-tlnie schools? 

Dr. HlAxwKi.r. We hnv(‘ not any iiart-tinio .scIuhiI.s in lids cll.v. 

Mr. 'I'hompson. What schools do you call lliosi' that are in exi.stence at tlie 
deparlnicnt stores? 

Ilr. AIwwkt.i. Tiio'.e are contlniihtlon scIuhiI.s. M'e send teiirliers, we liave 
some 0 or 10 of tliose classes, ami we provide teaciiers wlien I lie i lass is or- 
gaiiiztsl and tlie demand appears lo evist for it. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat di.sl Inctlon, DiKtor, do you make between part-time 
SI licMils and eoiitinniil ion sclasils? 

Dr. Mavwei.i.. 1 regard onr evening trnile .sihools, for iiisinnee, as eonliniia- 
tlon .seliools, Tliey contiiini' tiie work. 'I'lie coiillmiation ela.sses in tlio liepnrl- 
ment stores are intended to supply elemenis tliat are lacking In tlic training 
of the lioys and girl.s wlio have gone into salesuiunslilp or accounting. 

Does tliat answer your iiiiestioii? 

Mr. Tmomi’Son. In your division of scIkkiIs, Doctor, do you liavo any scIkhiIh 
callcil p irt-liinc si liools? 

Dr. Miwvei.l. Wc do not. 

Mr. 'I'hompson. You do not? 

Dr. Ma.vweu:, Wc <1o not: no, sir. Ity tiic part-time scliool I umlersland a 
scliool in vvliicli tlie pupils will lie in seliool one day, tiie m*xt day in a riiercan- 
lile estalillslinienl, or one week in scliool .'ind tlie iievi week in u mercaiiliie 
esiahllsliment, or possibly .some of tiie lionrs of tlie day In oiu' and some of tlie 
lionrs of ilie day In llie oilier. We liave no seliiMilN of tliat clinrueler. 

Mr. Thomf.so'n. 11 lias Iwen stated, Doctor, on tlie witness stand to-day tliat 
the progress of viH-atlonal scluiols itmler the New York Hlalo law lias lus'u 
tmich slower in tills city Ilian In otlier lairts of llie Slate. If (lint Is so, what 
is your idea and reason thercTor? 

Dr, M vxvvEi.i.. I have mi reason In believe tliai siieli Is the fact. 

Mr. Thomp.son. It was .stalisl to be so by one of llie iiieinbers of llie Slate 
Ixiurd of islueatlon wdio was oa the stand tills morning. 

Dr. Mvxweil. I didn’t know Unit we had a Stale hoard of education. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 ma.v have the name wrong; Mr. Wilson was the man, 
Doctor. 

Dr. M.vxvvkli. I thought he was President of the United States. 

Mr. Thompson. I see you are thinking of a dilferent man. Doctor. will 
help you out. lu'wls A. Wilson, Doctor'i' 

Dr. MAxwei.e. I haven’t the honor of the gentleman’s ncqualntanee. 

Mr. Thompson. Who apiiears to lie. as testified, at least, eonneoted vvllli Ihe 
division of vocational .schools, Deiiariment of Education, State of New York. 

Dr. Maxwell. (Hi. yes. I iircsiime he l.s a gentleman employed In that ch»- 
partment. The department of the commissioner of education. 

Mr. Thompson. He statisl so. 

Dr. Maxwkli,. I have never met the gentleman that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. He gave some figures here that are a part of our reoorda. 
Doctor, which showetl and fairly justified his atateraent, that of Ihe thmisanda 
of children engaged or taken care of In vocational schools many Umt-s the 
larger number were in .schools oiiislde of this city, and 1 wondered If you liad 
anything to say In that regard. 
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Dr. Maxweix. There Is one Ihlng that iwsslbly shonlil be thought of In ebn- 
nectlon with any such statement. \Ve have In Uils city many private or eeml- 
luibllc Institutions of very high character, such as the ITatt Institute In 
Brooklyn, the Mechanics’ Institute of New York, Cooper Institute, the New 
York Trade School, which do very effective work, very excellent work. They 
are protiably unsurpassed In this country, so that the opportunity for young 
men—and the Pratt Institute, also, for young women—In those Institutions 
are very great. 

Mr. Tjiomcsox. Now, Doctor, Is an Institution of the character you have 
)iamed—I didn’t get the name clearly and definitely, and I would not dare re¬ 
pent It—are they open to tlie children of the poor without tuition? 

Dr. Maxwei.u So far as I know', I do not think the Cooper Institute charges 
any fee. I think the oliiors do. I think the others do, but they are all of a 
very advanced character. 

Mr. TiroMPSON. Is there any opposition, so far as you know, on the part of 
the board of education—If that Is the correct naino—of the city of New York 
against the e.stabllslunent of vocational schools In this city? 

Dr. Maxwell. There Is not at the present; no, sir. The only trouble has 
been to get the money. 

Mr. 'riioMi'SON. 'riien. If Lewis A. Wilson stated that his opinion was that 
there was opposition here by the old-stjlo school-teacher to the Institution of 
vocational schools, In your opinion he was not correct? 

Dr. Maxwell. In my opinion, he Is not correct. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the management and control of vocational 
schools. Doctor, have you any hlea as to where the control .should he vested; 
In what kind of a boanl. If it should he a hoard, and as to what elements of 
soch'ty and classt's of nasi should nud^e up the inemlx'rship of such boar<l? 

Dr. Mlxwej.l. I see no rea.son why the control of that work .should bo taken 
from the board of education. 

Mr. 'I'lioMPSoN. If the control of .such work was In the hands of the hoard of 
education, should there lx,—as the law now provides, 1 understand—an ad- 
vl.sery board or Connell, consisting of employers and of workingmen to co¬ 
operate with the ordinary school board In the selection of teachers and the de¬ 
ciding of the course of studies? 

Dr. Maxwei.l. I think such a board would be lery advisable. 

With regard to the solcrtion of teachers, you are jmsslbly aware that under 
the charter of the city of New York all teaching positions, with the exee|)tlon 
of a very few that are exemiitod by the charter, all teaching positions are Ulled 
by competitive examinations. 

Ittr. Thomi'.son. Those examlnallons, Doctor, are conducted upon a list of 
questions or tests proitarcd by some one else? 

I>r. Maxwell. Are prepartsl—I don’t know wdiom you mean by some one else. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean by some one other than the applicants for the 
position? 

Dr. Maxwell. No applicant prepares the questions. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Therefore those questions are prepartsi by other people, 
and would it he wise to havo an advisory hoard upon which there might he 
workingmen and cmiiloyers who would have some voice In the preparing of 
those tests for teachers? 

Dr. JtAXWEi.t.. I should not like to give an opinion upon that, because It Is 
something I have never tried. 

Mr. 'Thompson. In your o|ilnIon, Doctor, would It be wise to have a compul¬ 
sory Kt(Ue law compelling communities thronghout the State to establish schools 
for vocational education? 

Dr. Maxwell. I am not prepared to take that iiosltlon yet. I think it Is bet¬ 
ter to let this work go. And, by the way. If I may add something to what I 
have already said. 

Chairman Walsh. You may. Doctor. 

Dr. SUxwELL. The term vocational training, which means preparing for a 
calling, should not, In my judgment, he confinwl to preparing for mechanical 
art For Instance, we established In New York City the first purely high school 
of commerce in America. We now have two such schools. In those two schools 
there are now between 6,000 and 7,000 students. The schools devote their entire 
time and energy preparing for commercial pursuits. They are not able to sup¬ 
ply the demand of the business men of this community for their help. I do 
not see Why those should not ho called vocational schools, just as much as a 
school that teaches carpentry or plumbing or electric wiring. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, lu jour vocabulary they would be so Included, would 
they not? 

Dr. Maxwell. They would be so Included. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Gaeret.son. Dr. Maxwell, what Is your school term—nine 
months? 

Dr. Maxwell. Sir? 

Commissioner Garhetson. What Is your school term — nine months? 

Dr. Maxwell. The sclaxd term is 10 nioidlis; almost 10 mmitlis. 

Commissioner Garretson. One witness opiiosed the Idea <if voeallonal schools, 
although you have detimal them virlually ns manual training, on the ground that 
the entire time of the child up to a cerlain age shoiihl he ghen to (lie aciiuire- 
ment of knowledge and that that should not he ahridged. .\s a practical edu¬ 
cator, do you believe (hat a child in the school term would nciiulre any less 
iKKik knowledge If an hour of the day was taken up iu manual e.\erclsi’s, as 
you define manual training? 

Dr. XUxwELL. I am quite sure It would acipilie Just as iniieh knowledge 

Commissioner Garrhso.n. Just a.s much? 

Dr. .Maxwelu Just as nnich. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your opinion. Is not (he tendency of the child to 
hccoine track sore, or stale, broken up by the m.inuul tr.ilnlng in which he la 
interested? 

Dr. Maxw’ell. Yes, sir. I have been fighting for th.nt idea for 2.1 years. 

Commis.sioner Garretson. The same Idea deielops Itself in the man'.' 

Dr. Maxwell. Ye.s, sir. 

Commkssloner Garretson. As well a.s In the child? 

Dr. .Maxwell. Yes, sir. And I h.-ne had to .stand the ahusc of advoratlng 
fads and frills his-anse I liace held that isisitlon 

(Tialrman Walsh. That is all; very imn h ehllged to you. Doctor. 

Call your next witness, Mr. Thonqison. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. EDWARD F. BROWN. 

Mr. Thompson. Give your name and your address and your business, please; 
your oeeupatlon. 

Mr. Brown. Edward F. Brown; 105 East Twenty-.seeond Street; social worker. 

.Mr. Thompson. Are you vice president of the luteruatlonal Child M'elfare 
Lettgne? 

Mr. Brow’n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had occasion to study the question of ehlld labor? 

Mr. Brown. I have, both as special agent of the National Child I.uhor Com¬ 
mittee, for whom I have traveled extenshely, studying at fir.st hand condlllotis 
under which children work, and now as vice president of the Internalhmul Child 
Welfare I,eague. I have occasion to direct in an advisory caiaiclty sitecial 
Investigations Into the subject of I'hild labor. , . „ - 

Mr. Thompson. Have you yonrsfdf had any personal experience In that line? 

Mr. Brown. I have. I have traveh'd api>ro.xlinii(ely 1.5, (KK) miles in the 
last three years studying the children working in the mines and In the factories, 
in mills and workshops of all kinds, In all ihe States practically this side 
of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you seen children working lu those iihices? 

Mr. Brown. I found children, some ns young as 5 years of age. working 
In the oyster canneries of the Gulf Coast States. I found chldren of 11 and 
12 working In the coal breakers of the anthracite coal r<>glon. I found children 
of .5 years of age and upward working In the vegetable canneries of New 
York,'Vermont, and Delaware. I found children In the cotton mills of the 
South, many of them under 12. 

Mr. Thompson. How late have these Investigations of yours been made? 

Mr. Brown. All within the past three years; three and one-half years. 

Mr. Thompson. In any of those States were there child-labor laws, If you 
know! prohibiting such children from working? 

Mr. Brown. In all the States there was some standard of chlld-lalior laws, 
altbongh some of them were very low. In the State of New York, where we are 
pretsumed to give the working child the maximum of the law’s protection, even 
88819—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-55 
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here up to last year clilUlrea us young ns 5 years of age were to be found work¬ 
ing In the v(‘getahlo canning slnsls f the up-Stnte factories. In the city of New 
York, In the unregulated lndu.stry of the home, home working—that the em¬ 
ployment of children In the homes—working on things for factories, manufac- 
Burlng children's drc.sses, cracking nuts in the homes, or working on garments of 
all kinds, and. In some cases, working on food supplies. 

Mr. Thompson. Take these children thiit you say were as young as 6 years 
working In the oyster canneries, (lulf Const States; what States wore those? 

Mr. lluoWN. In Mlssis.siiipi, .Malinma, Florida, and Louisiana. 

Chidrman Walsh. What locutions were they there? What wore the various 
cities? 

Mr. Brown. Well, in Biloxi, Miss., children as young as 5 years of age were 
found to work as early as 3 and 4 o’clock in the morning. These children come 
down to the South from Bullimore largely, In large groups, whole families being 
cotitructed for by piidrones. They are homstsl on the prennhses of the cauners, 
and us the cargoes of oysters come In the children are awakened sometimes as 
early as 8 o’chs-k in the morning and taken out Into the shed to shuck the 
oysti'rs or to pull the .shrimp. 

Mr. Thompson. What other place's could you name? 

Chairman Waish. What nationality are Ihe-ie children? 

Mr. Buown. 'I'liey are largely Poles and I’oliemlans, although a great many 
AHicrlcans—local Americans—work In those luilustrles. 

Mr. Thompson. Wtmt other iilaces outside of those two you have named? 

Mr. Brown. Pass Clirlslian. Miss.; Iliinliar, I.a.; A)ipalachicolu, Fla.; Bayou 
St. Louis, Miss.; niid all through the Oulf tkiasl States, almo.st within a stone’s 
throw of one another, these canneries are localed. 

Mr. I’no-MPSON. If yon know, do the laws of those States permit children of 
5 years of age to he eiiiplo.vcd in Induslry? 

Mr. Brown. In some of tho.se Slates their laws prohlhlt the employment of 
children, such u.s In .Mississliipl, where the law proluhits the employment of any 
child under 12 years of age. That law Is iiieffecllvo in so far as the legislature 
lias fiilli'd to provide tlie iiieiins with wlileli to enforce that law. In Alahuina, 
for liistunco, where children are iirohihili'd from working under a given age, I 
think it Is PI, the factory liis|«M'tion depiirtmciit la In the Infancy of Us orgaiil- 
zathm. Tliey have there, for iiistniicc, the iiispeetioii of Jail.s, almshouses, and 
factoros, merged in one department, and the force of Inspectors Is so small that 
It Is liiipo.ssllile for tliem to give alleiilion to all the factories and canneries In 
the State. That is true not only in the Soiilli, for I may go on even to the 
North, In such plaws ns Vermont, wliero they have child-labor laws, and they 
have practically no ciiforeeiiieiil of tliciii. 

Clialriiian Wai.hh. Have efforts been made In any of those States to make 
appropriations or to liave Uie laws more adoipiately enforced? 

Mr. Brown. Efforts liave been made by various agencies, notaljly the National 
Chlld-T.nhor Committee. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do yon find lobbies In opposition? 

Mr. Bitow'N. Vm y strong lohliles, Mr. Chairman. We find Hint while the ma¬ 
jority of nmimfiK'Lurers are opimsed to the exploitation of children In Industry, 
a small group of manufacturers who arc very aggressive frequently Invade the 
leglslatiire and threaten tlie legislators witli the removal of their business out¬ 
side of the State If laws are passwl to prohlhlt the employment of children in 
Industry. In the glass Industry In Illlnoi.s, for Instance, It had often been said 
Hint If the elilldren were taken from that imlostry the industry would have to 
move out of the State. The clilld-labor laws were passisl, and a recent Investi¬ 
gation disclosed the fact Unit Uie glass industry in Illinois is very much more 
prosperous to-day Uian It was—at the time of the Investigation two years ago— 
than it ever wns under the old regime of freedom to employ children. 

Chnlrnmn Wai,sh. Has your organization taken any part In the effort that 
has been made In Maryland lately to modify the child-labor laws wdth resjiect to 
the canneries and Hie sales of newspapers? 

Mr. Brown. The National Child I-abor Committee, I understand, was active 
In Maryland last year. I don’t know e.vactly. 

Chairman Walsh. I Interrupted you a moment ago. Just go ahead with 
your narrative. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. On the question of enforcement, the futility even, the 
two wenk iiolnts In the enforcement of child-labor laws, has been the fact that 
politicians are freqtiontly chosen ns the agimts of the State to enforce the law. 
and, second? that the grants for the enforcement of the child-labor laws have 
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been so niggardly as to almost millify In all States wlterc these factory laws 
were enaet^ Kveu In the State of New Vork we have the sliuuieful fact of 
having some of our supervisory factory insiKictorshliw evemptetl frtini the 
operation of the civil-service retjuirenients. Not very long ago we hud one of 
the very best men In tlie New York State Labor Dei>arluit'nt iiraclirally thrown 
out lo make room for a more or less ivolllital apiiohilment. 1 refer to Mr. John 
11. Shilladay, wlio was the secretary of the New York Stole Industrial (Jommts- 
hlon. tVe found that these two points—the rehitioiLslap of i«ilUlcs to Ihe 
enforcement of the labor law and the niggardly gronl.i on bclialf of the legis¬ 
lature—uulldied high standards of child proU'Cllon In induMry. 

t'liairmau WaijsU. Uuve you made rciMU-ls to your orgauizutlou ou the 
comlitlous that you found In these various places? 

Mr Ituow.v. Such reports liave bisui made, 
t'liairman \V\i.sii. Hiive they hwu priuUsI? 

Mr. lUiowN. They have bet'it printed, many of Ihem. and many of thi'iii arc 


on lile now. 

Chairman Walsh. Could .von give us the reivorts that .vou have made, or 
jiliu'e us in the way to eoicv tboni, so lliat we eould got at the facts actaally us 
you IouikI tlieiii in these difl'erei.l iilaces? 

Mr. liaow.N. 1 refer to a pumplilel imblislicd by the National Child Labor 
Commllli'e eiilllled “ Tho Chihrs Lurdcii m 11\ ster ami Shi imp Caimerb’s"; lo 
an luhlre'S delivered hefore (lie Aiueneaii Assoeialiou for Lulair Legislatlou at 
Itosloii ou tlie iliaehiuer.v for euforciiig labor laws iii the LiiUtsl Slales; to Ihe 
proeeislings of the aatlomil elnUl-labor coidVreuce at .Ia< ksouvdle, l''hi,. l»uh- 
llsheii hy tlie Nalioiial Cliihl T.abor Comiiiiltee, lO.') Hast 'rweiily-secoud Sti ivt; 
to all 111 tide in the Amerieaii CitCeii of last year ou “ Federal eiilhl-lalair legls- 
lalloii.” Tliere aie iiiaiiy more, Mr. Cliiiiriiiaii, and 1 should lie glad lo place a 
complete set of them ou tile with the eommissioii il you .so desire. 

Clialrmau Wai.hh. I wish you would, please. .Vre the industries eiigagtsi in 
the caiiiiiiig liusiiiess, in du’ oyster husiiiess, and iii the vegelahUscunmug busi¬ 
ness, usually carried on in corporale form? 

Mr, ItuovvN. In vvbat form? 

Cliairnmn W.si.hh. Coriiorate form. 

Mr. i’.iiovvN. Very frcs|ueutly. lii the Soulli the llrui of—-the largest hrm 
operating is a corporation ver.v man,v liiiie.s having iieeii I’oiuided in llii' 1 iiitisl 
States court—froiii records 1 ha\e personally I'vamined—lor violation of tlie 
Slierman antitrust law and for violations ol the imre-fiMMl acts, 

Cliairiiian Walsh. What Is the name of the corporiitiou? 

Mr. liitovv.N. The IHiiihar, Lopez A Dukale^ 

Clniiruian WAi.sit. Have they an olHee in .New York? 

Mr. Buown. 1 think not. Tlieir main olTiee hs In New Orleans, La. 

tTialriiiiiii W.V1..SH. Have any of lln-se corporal ions an oiln c or a ilircclor In 
New York, that you know of? 

Mr. Bkovv .n. I don’t think—I don’t know that any have. I should he glad to 
make a search during llie time the coinnihssma Is here and prescoit the coiimiis- 


sion with any list. , , , ,, 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we will la' here at lea.st Iwo weeks, and I would 
like you. If pos.silile, during that time to give ii.s the nanii'S of any directors 
that live in the cities of New York, I’hiladelphia, or Boston. „ , 

Mr Bbovva-. I could tw very glad lo. Wliiio we are on that point, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I want to speak of tliut ver.v fact—Ihe ulisenlee proprietorship, I might 
call it, of Industry and the fiilility of i.assiiig child-labor laws In one btute, 
whilo those who ure re.spon.siblo for tlu* of children reKide In 

another State. I hud occasion two years ago to appear before the senate 
eommlttee on labor ut Columbus, Ohio, to protest against an exemption which 
the eanners veantetl, an e.xemption to employ tlio women In their canneries for 
on unlimited number of hours. The ainner there said that they were opix-sed 
to child labor and they were not on the same moral plane mt the Nevv York 
eanners because the New York cauners did employ children. They said that 
they were opposed to It heciiuse it was morally wrong. Now, as a matter or 
fact, they were opjtosed to It theoretically becaase Ohio grows very few beans 
for canning purposes, in the .snipping of which children are largely eraployei. 
but the president of the Cleveland Humane Hociety, who lived in C.leveliind, 
Ohio, was the owner of a factory In the State of New Vork. where we found 
children of 6 years of age employed snipping beans. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that? What Is his name? 

Mr. Blows. Mr. HaseroL 
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Chairman Walbh. What Is his first name? 

Mr. Bhown. Samnel. He reshles In Cleveland and operates a canning fac¬ 
tory In Gowanda, N. Y. That Is a reason why I believe State legislation to 
restrict children from working has failed miserably with this Imaginary boun¬ 
dary line on one side of which It is perfectly moral to do a thing and on the 
other side perfectly Immoral. 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps you have some views on this point with respect 
to the efficacy of a national law covering the question of child labor? 

Mr. Brown. I believe that that Is the only method of regulating this, of 
abolishing this national evil. I believe that we will have to have State laws 
to .supplement any national leglslallon such as Is now before Congress In the 
shape of the Palmer-Owen hill, which, by the way, I think Is a very effective 
weapon to abolish child labor. 

Chairman Wai.su. Brielly, what Is the Palmer-Owen hill? 

Mr. Brown. The Palmer-Owen hill provides that no Interstate carrier shall 
transport goods In the manufacture of which children under 14 years of age 
have been employed or children between 14 and 10 who have not passed a 
certain requlri'ment. Might I place on file, Mr. Chairman, that bill and a 
brief supporting It? 

Chairman Wai.sh. We will be very glad, Indeed, to have It. 

Mr. Brown. I will ofl'er It now. 

(Ilecelved and marked “Brown Exhibit No. 1.” 

The above exhibit was submitted In printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. That was filed yesterday by another witness, that bill, 
with the brief. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. And the brief was also filed with It, was It not? 

Commissioner Gauretson. Ves. 

Chairman Wal.su. It will not hurt to have another one 

Mr. Brown. 1 believe tbe commisHlon would have ample .iustlficatlon for a 
recommendation favoring such Federal legislation of this kind. 

Chairman Wal.su. The ground is pyetty well covered in this brief. Is it, 
that goes with the copy of tbe law? 

Mr. Brown. I tblnk so on that point. If there Is no question to a.sk, I should 
like to say a word about the relation of unemployment, if I might, to child 
labor. 

Chairman WvL.sn. Yes; you may. 

Mr. Brown. I believe that In the large army of unemployed we have a illrect 
and very Intimate relationship to ohlld labor. The child who early in life for 
any reason at all Is forced to go out and work Interfering with Its education, 
blunting Its seiislliilltio.s, must inevitalily fall into the unskilled labor class, the 
class from whom wc draw largely our Inlcradttent and umlerpnld workers. 
A recent Investigation In the city of New York showed that nearly 50 per 
cent of lla> men who atiplled at the nuinicipal lodging houses wore those who 
left sehoohs to go to work at 14 years of age or therc'ahouts. I’liat study was 
.last completcxl by the charities commissioner, and I think la available If the 
commission wishes to gel at It. I tlihdc tlie fa<'t that the child must go out 
Into Industry to compelo with the ad;dt, wldch brings down the adult's wage 
.scale to the level of the chlhl's, frequently results In a large number of adults 
being thrown out of work. They are the unemployed and the unemployable. 

Cbalrman Walsh. Does your orgaalzathm do any work along the line of 
notifying tbe Individual controlling the ownership of these corp«irntlons ns 
to conditions In other States? 

Mr, Brown. I understand that the International Child Welfare lA;ague, par¬ 
ticularly Its presUhmt, Mrs. Wallston Hall Brown, recently made the sug¬ 
gestion that we try tbrougli public e<lueuthm to bring before the people, those 
who are resiamalble for those conditions, by publishing tbe firms who em¬ 
ploy children, and In some way, pewbaps, boycotting them. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give u.s tbe names now of the Individuals and 
corporations who are the owners, publicly, the owners of the Industries In 
those various States? 

Mr. Brown. I think not I do not have In mind now the exact names and 
locations, although a great many of those names are now on file with the 
National Child I,abor Committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you get us up a list and call back here at some 
time which you may fix with Mr. Thompson’s staff, or with Mr. Manly, giv¬ 
ing us a list, as near as you can get It, from your records, of the names of 
the eoriwrhtlons and Individuals, the States In which they operate, and the 
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tyi)ienl cases tlint you liuve nieiitloncHl? For ln.s(an('e, the ones that have 
the ciilldren under 5, the ones timt hiive the ehihlren under H, in Stull's where 
the law exists but Is not heinst proixrly enforced, etc., tliose typical facts which 
you have mentloneil here? 

Mr. Bkown. I should be ylnd to iirovide stich a list bi'fore the oominissloii 
leaves. Such a list would be very inlerestlns; a.s sliowins;, I thlnl;, the fact 
that Mnssiichusetts, with Its high standard of proleetmg children who work, 
niust compete with low-standard factories in such Stales as North anil .South 
t'arollua and Georgia, wliere children uia'.er H may work, anil for whom the 
soutliern cotton-mill owner pays a low cldid's wage, wlide in Massaeliuselts 
they must emidoy adulls. 

Miglit I add an instance of interstate tralllc in children widcli occurred In 
the State of Mas.sachu.selts? 

I'halrman Walsh. Yes. 

.Mr. BaowN. Six miles from the State line of Ma.s.saehnseils there Is a town 
called Nortli I’ownal, In Vermont. In .Massaelmseiis mills we are nnalde 
to tind very many cidldren who are emplo.nsl in \iolalion of the law, while 
wlien we passed over tlie State line lido Nortli I’ownal, we found children 0 
or 10 years of ago working 12 hours a da.v. 

Chalrmnn Wai.sii. In what industry? 

Mr. BitoWN. In the eotlon-mill Indiislry. 

t'halrmnn WAi.sir. Whose industry is it? Wind piace is It? 

Mr. BitowN. Tliere is only one mill in North I’ownal. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember the name of lla* concern? 

Mr. Brown. It is some print eomiiany; 1 <lo not recall the exact name. There 
wore two ciilldren whom we found who were llring in (lie Stale of Miissa- 
clmsetls, who were unable to gel work in the State of .Massacliiiselis, owing 
to the restrictions, but wlio did work in Vermont wlieie there were no restrlc- 

Cliairmaii 'Walsh. lla\e you tiie name of that concern in the records of your 
(.nice? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; I shall be ghnl to iirncide lliat. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon want to ask any ipieMions, Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Gariikison. .No, sir. 

Chairmiiii Walsh. .Mr. la'imon, have you any ipieslions? 

Commissioner I.knnon. No, sir. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. Mr. Tliomiison, do you thinl; of anything else? 

Mr. Tho.ui’So.n. No, sir. 

tiliilirmaii Walsh. Thank you very much, .Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Tiioui’soN. I will call Miss Watson. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS ELIZABETH C. WATSON. 


I am siK'clal invostlgnlor for (he Iii- 


; as investigator for Ihetn? 


Mr. Thompson. Will you ]dease give us your name, your address, and your 

'""miss^VWv'tson. F.lizalieth C. Watson. My residence Is lit) Waslilngton I’lace, 
and I am RiMX'ial inv(^b(5sator. 

Mr. Thompson. FV)r whom? 

Miss Watson. Just at the present time 
teruationul Ohlld Welfare Lensne. 

Mr. Thompson. How lonj: !m\o yon been acting 
Miss Watson. Since March IS. . . , u a- o 

Mr. Thompson. For whom were you investj;fotor hefon' tliat time? 

Miss Watson. I have been Investipitor for the Natlomil f’liild Labor Ix*a);ue; 
the Mas.sachu.sett.a Minimum Wage Comnil.sslon, tlie New York Stale Factory 
Investigating Committee—tlie New York Stiite I'lietory Investigation y""'" 
niltte^nnd In the fall of thl.s Iasi year, lOl.t, I Inve.stlgated, as a convict In 
Auburn Prison, for the New York Stnte prison reform eoimidssloner. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had occasion as an investigator to Investigate the 

'""mI^^Tvatson. I went to the canneries on the Gulf con.st, on the Gulf and 
AtlanHc coast, on March 18, 1014. 

Mr Thompson. What canneries are tho.se, oysters? 

Watson. Tliey are canning oysters and slirinips—tlie Ko-ctilleil cove 
oysters Tlie raw oysters I did not investigate, ta-canse children are not em¬ 
ploye'.' in canning raw oysters. The work Is too difficult. They are employed 
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la opening what are called cove ovsters. The oysters are steamed and it 
partly opens tlw oysters, and the child can very easily scrape the oyster out 
into the cun. 

The iiive.stli'aflon was carried on from the sonlhwest coast of Louisiana 
through Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and aoutli Carolina. 

Mr. Thomi'mon. Did you find that children were employed In those canneries 
to do the work? 

Ml.ss VVatwjn. I found that wlierevor children could l>e employed In tlie can¬ 
neries, they were employed. The youngest child I found at work was 3 yeur.s 
old. 

Mr. Thompson. Where was that? 

Miss Watson. In lllloxl. Mias. 

Mr. Thompson. In who.se cannery? 

Miss Watson. In the Itarularia cannery. 

Mr. Thompson. How numy liours a day did that child of 3 yiairs work, if 
you know? 

MKss W.vT.so.N, I .saw It working for six liour.s. 

Chairman Walb) 1 . What doing—what did the child do? 

Mls.s W.cTsoN. The cliild was .slua-king oysters. The oysters are steamed 
and that i)arllv OTX'na the shell, and then .von take a knife and scrape the 
oyster out of that shell. The child was t<s) small to hold a knife in ils tiand.s; 
it <lid It with a slick. I was working in that cannery that day for six hours. 
The child worlKsl all the time I was there. It was so small it could not reach 
the car, and It stootl on a box. The canners provide the children with Imxes to 
stand on. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow' many other .voung eidldren did you see at that cannery, 
and about what were their ages? 

Miss Wats(i,n. In that partlculnr cannery there wore lit children at work. 
Tlicrc were, I think, 38 children nnder 10 jears of agi'. 

The time of work varies. It is very dillicull to kts'p track of exactly the 
luimhcr of hours a child works. 3'hcrc arc live distinct groups of people work¬ 
ing In the cannery. There are the INdish jieople, who come from Hultiniore; 
they go to work when the whistle first blows at 3 o’clock In the nioruhig, and 
they are at work at 4, 

The native Italtlmore people go In a little later. They go in from 5 to 5.30, 
nil of them taking their eliildren with them. 

'file natives, the southern people, go In at 7 o’clock. 

The Austrians, who have hecoiiie .setlli’rs lii Unit coranninity—.\ustrinns and 
Austrodliingarlans—go to work at 7. And the negroes abunt 7 to work till fl 
at niglil. 

Mr. I’HO.MPSON. Tbo.se eidldren below H)—about what wore tlie ranges of 
tlieir ages, It you know? 

Miss Wat.son. I nm t tell you exactly. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlircc, I lake it, was Ibe youngesi? 

Miss Watson. Tlircc was tbc .vom'gc’^t cliild I saw working, I saw diil- 
dren 14 months and 2 years old sitting in a car, .sitting there lielng eared for 
by the oblldren, pla.vlng witli o>sters. 3'liey were not actually working. 
'Comiiilssioiicr G’GoNNr.i.i.. Sort of training those as beginners. 

Mr. Thompson. Vocational cdiicalioii. 
rommlssioner Garuet.son. Prcvocational cdncnlion. 

Miss Watson. I would like to say right here that the children who were 
jiln.vtng about the cnnnerli's, who have to go there because there la no place 
else to keep them, are playing shucliing oysters; they are Imitating this thing, 
so (bat when they are old enough to do it tlicy will know how to do It It is 
good training In that direction. 

Mr. Thompson. About Mbat was the age of tbosp children under 10 years 

Mte Watson. Tlioy began at 5 years .md run up to fi, 7, 8, 0, and 10. The 
largest group was between 7 and 10. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of housing do the canneries provide for their 
people? What Is tlie general condition of the canners? 

Miss Watson. The hous>-s are of thts'e kinds. There is the so-onlled camp, 
wliich Is usually a long row of shacks, housing anywhere from 12 to 18 fami¬ 
lies. Those shacks usually consist of two small rooms; each one has a window 
and a door opening on tlie outside. There Is what is known as the tenement, 
a very large frame building, usually, which will house anywhere from 20 to 80 
families of dhe family to a room, always. 
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Then there is the ordinary dwelllnii heu'ie, whlv'h Is <‘onv(Tto<i inlo a 
nient house, and in those we liml a very larpe pritixtrtion of the rooma are 
(lark rooms, because they liuve bwn built for family houses, and when they 
are subdivided in order to convert tliein Into tenement housea some of the 
I'ooms are dark. They divide larse rooms inlo two. 

While I was in Biloxi woiklnx in the factory there was a tire In one of those 
tenement hou.ses, an ordinary dwellinf', wliicli had btsm coiuerttsi into a tene¬ 
ment house, and In that house there wen' se\en I'ollsli families llvins. The 
women in those families did not wisli llielr elilldren to work in the eania'ry, 
so llioy left their eliildren at liome, iockln;; tiiem in tlie liouse. becaiis*' if they 
went to tlie ennnery tlie emiiloyer would |int tlioin to work. During llie early 
liour.s, somewliere nliont 7 oMoik, lliere was a lire, and tlie cliildri'ii very imr- 
rowly escaped beins luirned lo deatli, hut .some of tlie nciKldiors knew lliey were 
tliere and got tliem out. 

Mr. ThomI’SON. Wlmt is tbe sanllary rondltioii of (liose lumses or sliaeks? 

Miss Vi'ATSON. TIu'.v are uiispeakal)!i'. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat i.s lliaf' 

Miss W.vTSON. Tliey are unspeakalile. 'I'lie saniiary londliious are worse 
than anybody could imagine. Tlo' ramp l.sl.iyisl in, wliile 1 was working it 
W'as raining, and it lookeil like a b.isi.et. d'lie tied was a wooden Inmk. hnlll 
into tile wall. A lillio Rpanisli moss, tlie moss ilial grows on tlie Ine oiil. trees 
down lliere, was tlirown onto lids to form a m.iitress, Tlie IiihI was immov¬ 
able, and it iHinred rain all nigiit long. Tliere was no pari of Ihat riaini tliat 
was not .soaking wet. Tliey couldn't even light tlie lire llie next morning lie- 
cause of tlie wet, i'ivery jierson in tliat laov of houses went lo woi'k tlie next 
morning in wet clotlies, women and cliildren 

^rr. Thompson. Wtiere do the pi'ople Imy their sn|>|illes lli.it work In llie can 
nerle.s, if you know ? 

Miss Wvr.soK. 'I'liat depends, if llie oannery ... lias a comiiany stole, 

then lliey buy llioir goods in lhal cmip.iny store, 

Jlr. 'i'HOMP.soN, Is Ihat compui.sory, do you know'' 

Miss W.visoN. Wliere tliey are owned liy a eomiiaiiy. or wliere llie company 
own a store, yes. In some 'of tlie canni ries lliey are iicimllied to Iniy onlslde 
if the company lias no store, 1ml wh<*re lliere is a company store they arc 
oldigid to liny inside. One woman told me almut imyiiig some liread out¬ 
side tie company sloro, and slie was told if slie did not imy iit'r goods In iliat 
store shi' would lose her Job, and they would refuse lo pay her fare back to 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Thompson. 'What about the prices in tliose stores? 

Miss 'U'ATSON. "U’e |iaid 10 cents a loaf for bread, wliieli we could imy omsHle 
for 0, and I.") and I.s eents a can for conden.sisl milk, wlih-li conld be lionght for 
10 cents outside. Cliiidren's slioes were anywlicrc from f'd j" .'«2 mside in 
the comiianv’s stores, wlilcli could lie lioiiglit for froni .f to $1 -i outside. 

Jlr. Thompson. (Ji’iicrally, what does tlio of Uio'-^c [>coplo cousjst of. 

Is there any night work or anyllilng of Ihat kind? 

Mias Watson. Tbe women sometimes bine niglit woik. Ilie gmer.il work 
is sbuekiiig the oysters. Tbe oysler.s are put into tlio car and go Into the 
steaming oven. They are left in tlie oven lb minutes and they come out and 
you put your knife inside and scra|.e tlie oyster out Tlio <'liildi'cn and w.nmn 
as a mil work at shucking, but tliere are a numlicr of women who "'Wk n 
the narkiui? house in nackiug goods, and lliots' women invariaiily work until 
Sy mlli 12 o'Xa at Sonietimes. if there are a tinmlier of boats in 

nnd fhpv are nressed for help, a woinnii ^\'lio hns shui'ktxl ojslern nil daj, am! 
“1 4 IcTo^k morning until In tbe afternoon, will go In the pnek- 

tnl hont and will pack until 11 hO and 12 o'cl.a’k at night. Sometimes those 
^L^wlen wUI lm?rto work on Sundays. During March and April, on s >: 
different Sundays, the women worked from 2 oclock in the morning until 11 
o’clock at night, going back to work tlio ne.xt morniug at . o clock again , 

'^O^^i^ioneVo'CoNNPLL. IIow about the earnings of the women and chll- 

Thompson. In other words, liie women who went lo work «t 2 o'clock 
in the I™ and worked until 11 o’dm'k that night, were compelled lo get 

nATf mnniincr uiid EO to ^ork lit 2 o clock. _ 

• "miss Watson. Yes. Then the following Monday afternoon, when one group 
of^^e wwo found sitting tlown on packing Imxes, because they were 

too tired to work any longer, the owner discharged them. 
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Clmirman Walsh. What owner tllscharged them? 

Miss Watson. Do you w’ant his name? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Miss Watson. Lopez. 

Mr. Thompson. Where Is his place ol bu.slnesa? 

Miss Watson. Biloxi, Miss. lie runs the Baratarla cannery. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is Mr. Lopez’s tirst name, do you remember? 

Miss Watson. Lazarus. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He lives In Cunaila? 

Miss W.\TaoN. The cannery. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This Is In one of the canneries? 

Miss Watson. Biloxi, Miss. 

Mr. Thompson. What wages do they gid? 

Miss Watson. It A’arles with the size of Ihe oyster. Five cents a pot; It Is 
a tin can. 

Mr. Thompson. The oyster fixes the wage? 

Miss WAT.SON. The oyster fixes the wage. There is a pot which holds any¬ 
where from 5 to 7 pounds, depending on the cannery again. Five cents a pot¬ 
ful for anybody who lives In the cannery. I i>resumably lived outside of the 
cannery camp, so I received 10 cent.s for the same amount. 

Mr. Thomp.son. What amount of work would the ordinary adult woman bo 
able to do? How much could she earn In a day? 

Miss Watson. When the oysters are small they can earn very little. During 
the early part of November and running up until Christmas, a woman and five 
chlldreit, for that number of weeks, made iffi a ilay. After that they fell down, 
$’2, jl, .TO cents a day, and latt(‘rly, just when I was down there working, they 
w’ere only making 50 cents a day. 

Mr. TiioirpsoN. The woman and clnldren combined only earned 50 cents a 
day while you were there? 

Miss WxTSON. While I was there. 

Mr. Thompson. And at the most ordy earned a day? 

Ml.ss Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. For six workers? 

Miss Watson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did thtdr father work, too—the man? 

Miss W'ATSON. Yes, sir. The padrone, when be goes to Baltimore, tries to 
get a funuly, the father who will work in the dredging of the oysters, or tn 
the cannery, removing the shells and cleaning up the cannery; a mother and 
ns many children ns they possibly can take down with tliem. They take the 
family ns a uidt; the pa<lrone gets a dollar a head. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they take Ihe Italians? 

Miss Watson. No, sir; the I’oHsh people and the native Baltimoreans. 

Mr. Thompson. And do the native Baltlmorean.s suhmlt to the padrone? 

Jliss B’atson. They have; I think thi'y are not going to. 

Mr. THO.MPSON. What schooling do the children got, if any? What provl.sion 
Is made for the schooling? 

Miss Watson. No provision Is made by the cannery for the schooling. There 
are schools along the coast. In Biloxi there is a public school. About 200 out 
<)t 300 in that school are called Bohemians, on account of their habits, not on 
account of nationality. They are I’oU.sh, Austrians, and Americans, There are 
’200 go to school sometime during the school year, but the attendance is very 
Irn'gular, and very raix'ly do they go beyond the .second render. I talked to 
the teachers, and they said when the canneries first opened up in the fall the 
children covild neither u.sc pencils nor pens on account of sore hands. There 
Is an acid in the shrimp which take.s the skin off their hands. If they had 
their knuckles cut, any little abrasion of the skin, the acid in the shrimp causes 
It to fester. T have swm children with their hands a mass of festers. I have 
seen bAbies down there with the whole side of their face festered. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they continue working with their hands in the Indus^i 
Miss W.ATSON. Yes, sir. One day when I w'as working at my oysters there 
was a little girl with one mass of sores. The woman had overweight, she 
had more than she needed to have in the can for 5 cents, and the woman on 
the w'eighlng scales put the oysters on the shelf and she took her hand and 
put them back In the sack. , 

Mr. Thompson. Are the children able to judge a bad oyster from a good 
one? 

Miss WifsoN. There Is no necessity to. We put everything In. 
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Mr. TnoitPSON. Every tliiiiK f-’oes i'>? 

Miss Watson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0'Ck)NNET.L. I know now why I do not like oysters. 

Mr. TUOMP.SON. One oyster Is ns good ns nnodier? 

MLss Watson. One oyster is us good ns nnotlier. When I was slineking I 
iskod tlie man next to me, who was a Klllidno, I iiotkHsl the oyster wns bad. 
T ..M-i,,,. „i,..ii t .. m, ito" A„.t 1 ... “i.„t It In. They will 


low Is Hint (nkt'U 


asked... , — . 

and I said, “What shall 1 do with It?" And ho said 
give you a ragging If you throw It away.” 

Coiuinlssioner O’Connell. Are there eolored iMHdile einiihned? 

Miss Watson. Yes, sir; hut vi'ry f<'w. The,\ are inil in a dllTerent part. 
They do not work with the white iieople. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the reason for that? Oo not the.\ adaid them¬ 
selves to the industry? 

Miss Watson. I do not helleve the colonsl peoiile would juit u|i with thu 
conditions. 

Conimis.sloner O’Connell. That the white people' do? 

Miss Watson. Yes, sir. I do not think the colored jieoiile would. 

Coininisslom'r O'Oonnei-l. ’I'liut is to their credit. 

Miss Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there much .-.iekne-'S In the I'linip; if 
care of? 

Miss W.VTSON. There is eonslderahle siekness In the eanip. 'I heri' are a 
trciueudous ruiiuher of liahU'S who die ew'r.v sunnner there. .\ good many 
ptsiple have pneumonia. Of course that eomes idiout from the hou-ing eon- 
dlllon. They get soaking wet. One family was let down this year heeause 
the child had had pni'iimonla and the woman stayed home to nurse it and was 
out of the cannery for six wei'ks. When the time came to hriiig them hack 
to Italtlmoro they'refused to hring her hack. 

While I wns down there there was a man next to me working on my ear, 
just retnrneil from liaviiig liad the smallpox. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any investigation of llie mills? 

Miss Wat.so.n. Yes, sir. And went liaek to investigate the mills. 

Mr Thompson. Wliore was tliat? 

Mis" Watson. I went Imek to Aluhamn ami Oeorgla, 1 \lslted mills In 
Arnhaiua, Georgia, Soutli (.'arollnn, and Nortli C.iroliiia 

Mr. Thompson. What nationality, as a rale, are I lie people wlio work In 
tho.se mills? What arc tlie comlitlons under wliieli iliey work? 

Miss Watson. Tiiey are tlie so-ealled p*inr wliiie peoiile Tlu'.v are ri'ally 
mountain wiille people. Tlioy are really tlie truest Aiiglo-Slaxon stock we 
have. They come from the nioutilaln sections wliero tliere Is no work, and 
go down to work in tlio mills. . , , 

Mr. Thompson. I'ndor wliat eoiiditioiis do iliey work? IVhat is their pay 

and hours, if you know? . , , 

Miss W.AT.SON. Well, tho mill villages are lUst ahout ns liad as llie eanneiles, 
excepting Just a little tilt worse, Issmuse Hie eaiinerles at least liave the sea 
and the sea air and fresh air. Tlie mills lia\e not. Tlie mill.s—they work la 
closed iiunrtors. Tlie cnnnerli'S are open i iid tlio sen air goes tliroiigii, fresli. 

Mr Thompson. What proportion of elilldron work in those places? 

Miss Watson. It is vory dillicult to give tlie jiroportions, lieenmwi you iw 
nre a verv larffc prop^)rtU>n of nion workiui; In I Ik* mills ami oloanltn; tl»o 
cotton and dyeing and tliat sort of tiling. I lliink tlie proportion would linvo 
to be tlie proportion of the spinning room. I tliiiik a uiiarter of tlie spinning 
room would be eliildrcn. All Hie dotlliig is done liy < hlldren. 

Mr. Thompson. What ages are tlie ehlldreii7 

Miss Watson. Tliat derionils upon Hie elilld-lalior law and Hie oCdonee of 
age timt the mill superintendent asks for when he takes tlio child on T lo 
ehlldron In Alabama are supposisl to lie 12 years of ago. ‘'’I I 7.1 were 

at least physiologically, were at least not nioro than 0 or 10. I li > were 
small. It Is not necessary to present a hirih eertifleate, or any particularly 
authentic evidence of age when they apply for a Job. Tho moHier or the 
father can swemr the child Is 12 years old, and tho child can go In and go 

mill in Alabama, the largest mill there, owned liy an ex-governor, and. 
by th"y 8 man who has Just been defeated for the governorship, when i 
was there visiting in his mill had 22 children tinder 12 years of age. Many of 

UlOfie children- 

Mr. Thompson. What is bis name? 
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MIsh Wathon'. Do you want It? 

Mr. Thomi'Bon. Ye.-i. 

Mint) Watson. I will tell you In one socorul. It has ju.st gone from me. I 
will have to look it tip. I think It will come hack to me In a moment. 

Ooranilsaloner 0’CoNNEi.r,. Alabama? 

Miss Watson. Yes, sir; he was an ex-governor. 

Ooimnlssloner O'CoNNEr.i.. How long ago? 

Miss Watson. He has Just been det'eateil. Comer was his name. 

I want to tell you stmieUilng right here, that in Alabama the legislature 
only meets onco in every four years. This governor, Ibis ex-governor, was a 
Prohibitionist, and naturally, wh.ai the legislature diii meet, It was Interested 
in legislation on prohibition, rather than In iiroblbltlon of child labor; coivo- 
quently, Alabama had a very poor child-labor law. The Alabama child-labor 
law says tliat no cbild uniler 12 years of age sbidl work In a mill, but they 
can work in any other place they like. I saw children In de|)artment stores 
in Alabama who were not over 9 or 10 years obi. I saw chlldreit In a hosiery 
factory who could not have been over S or 9 years old. The law only applies 
to ndll children. 

Mr. TMO.MrHO.N. Take the mlll.s you visited, what other mills would you like 
to speak of? 

Miss WAT.SON. 1 visited In .Mnbama and in fleorgia; and I visitisi In one 
of the show places In (leorgla, and a very heautil'ul mill town, a very old and 
broad welfare work. The mill had Its own school which, by the way, rvas 
closed, had been closed since the 1st of May, because It was too hot for the 
children to go to s<hool, but they bad all gone into the nnll to work; and they 
were there when I was there; and they were all making cotton for Uncle 
Sam. Tliey were making the heavy drlllitigs that is used for the Navy liam- 
niock.s. That particular mill makes Navy cotton, and has made Army eotton. 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. How young were those chlMren? 

Miss W’.vT.soN. There were ehllilren 12 years old and over—12 to 1(1. Tliere 
were a large number of children who were 12 years old wito ilid not look to be 
12 yi'ars old. 

Mr. Thompson. AYho did not look to bo 12 yenrs old? 

Miss W.vrsoN. Who ilid not look to he 12 years ohi. 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. How many hours a day do those children work in that mill, 
If you know? 

Mlfw Wat.son. The whistle lilows at 3 o’elwk in the morning? 

Mr. Thompson, What time? 

Miss Watson. At 3 o’clock; hut they are not supposed to be at work; they 
are supimsed to be at the mill door at a (lunrtttr to 6. At 0 o'eloek the ma¬ 
chines tire working, nnd they work steadily tinid 6 o'clock at night, with the 
exception of -lo minutes at noon, wdien they go home for dinner. 

Uhairman Wai.sh. tVliy (loes the whistle hb»\v so (sirly? 

Miss Watson. So as to get them up. The southerners are not very active, 
and they give them pleiUy of time. 

Mr. 'TuoJtPSON. If I understand you correolly, children alleged to be 12 
years old, but who do not look the age, are working in the mills In this country 
making elotb for the Unitwl States Navy, and they are compelletl to start at 
work at 0 o'eloek In tlie morning nnd finish work at G o’clock, working 12 
hours, with the e.xcepUon of 15 mlnules for luncheon? 

Miss Watson. A'lS, sir. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Is that correct? 

Miss Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. What Is the name of the mill nnd where Is It located? 

Miss Watson. Anchor mill, locnte<l in Ilonie, (la., but there are several others 
In Georgia doing exactly the same thing, only they ard not particularly making 
goods for the Navy; they arc making for the Army. And there Is also one In 
South Carolina doing the .same thing. 

(A statement relative to the Anchor mill Is printed as "Anchor Mill Ek- 
hlblt.”) 

Mr. Thompson. Have you brought the attention of your society to the mill 
at Rome. Gn., Miss M'atsoa? 

Miss Watson. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Thompson. Have you brought the attention of your organization to this 
mill at Rome, Ga.? 

Miss Watson. No; I have not. 

Mr. Thsupson. When did you make that Investigation? 
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Hiss Watson. I liave Just ooiiiiiK-tod It; just roluriitHl. 

Mr. Tuoupso.n,. What information have yon liiat you would like to give to 
this commission as to tlie employinenl of ehiidrcu in tlic uilils in tlie SoutliT 
Arc tlicre children tliat use snuff? And wiiat is the physi<'al ooiidilion of tlio 
cliildrenV 

Miss W.\TSON. Oh, I have Itcen in the elillddaistr work for tlie post dght 
years, and I have never seen any eomiition aiiywiiere e<iual (lie mili eluldren. 
They are stunteil in growtli. apathetic, ami ilstless; ami m no |ilaee otii.side of 
Aulturn Prison have I .seen eillier women or ehililren as apaliietie and aiisis 
lutely nuintere.stiMl in un.vthmg in life as the mili |ss)pie are, Theite Is notidng 
tiiat interests tliem at all. 1 spent a vvliole Stmd.iy in a mill village ami could 
not get them interested in atiything. I talkisi with one vvom.in and h[s)ke ulami 
lli(‘ noKe of the maehinery in Ihi* mill, and site said: “ Oli, I don't notiie II." 
.Site didn't notice unytlilng else, eitlier. Tlie only tiling that aiiiieals to iliem Is 
highly emotional religion. They will go to the Salvation .Vriny nieeling or tlie 
I Inly Hollers. The peojile or society or clinrili Unit Is liigliiy i“inoilonal appeals 
III them, and nothing else does. Tlie clilldreii there that go to the scliools can 
not lejirn, I htive Itilked to teai her alter teacher in the schools in whole vil- 
lage.s, and they say that tlie null child sinipl.v liasn'l the capaciiy for learning. 
'I'ho.N can not learn. 1 visited one little night schooP -a mill m hool -provided 
for lht“ children at night wliicti is al'solulel.v liiliiiinan ; for no child w lio works 
in llie mill from 0 o'clock in the morning until ti o'ct.id; at niglil lias any Inisl- 
ness to go to scliool at iiighl. Tlie teacher said tile children leil aslee|i, and slio 
let tlieni sleep. She tliouglit it did Ihem more good than liwing to leach tlieiii, 
hecause they could not learn, an.v way. 

Mr. Thompson. WIml is tlie general social life in lliose villages, if you know ? 

Miss W VTMIN. Well, there is none as far as I i an ni ike out The people, aller 
I he\ leav e t lieir w nr!: and go home. 1 law sif out on 1 lie porch in a I i si less lash ion. 
Nohodv pla.vs. I liave never seim a eliihl jila.iing down there. .Nothing appeaks 
to litem—Ml partitailar. tlie women. Tlie women s[)eiiii most of their time .Inst 
cliewing snuff. 1 asked llieiii wli.v tliey chewed so imicli simlT, and tliey said 
it liel]>ed tlieui to get tliroiigh Hie d.iy. 

.Mr. Thovip.so.n. It is said that the mill owners peimil II . . to ]>l.:.v ic.ill 

lielweep Hie time of dolling. )>id vou sis' aii.tlhiiig of that? 

.Miss VT.SON. 1 saw mine of it at all 1 wmil in some of Hie liest nplls and 
I .saw no 1 liildren out )ila.\iiig on tlie oiitsnle. 1 did talk willi and see a mnnlier 
of (diildren, lint tliey were Insole, and not oiil'ide |ila,\ing. The.v were oiilside 
in Hie null rooms, Iml Hie-e rooms are hoHi liot and liinnid. it takes lioHi lieat 
tilid liumidity' to vvtnive cotton. Tlie children stand on Hieir feet all the time. 
.None of them ever sit down. 1 .saw ono IIHIe ehild wlio was I'g years old and 
lier feet were tied np in cotton. I iiolhcd Hial slio laid talien her shoes off. 
nnd slio was sitting nidside on Hie stairwa.v, iiiid I asked wli.v slie was not at 
work, and she said Hial 'lie had worked noHl slie felt as Hiongli lier liacklioiie 
was going til> tliroiigli lier iiead and sin* .just laid 1o stop. I found another tittle 
girl lying on Hie floor in Hie space lietweeii tin* spindles resting liecaiise sin* was 
tired Hoth of Hiese ehililren—one elainied lo he 11 .\ears old, and I Hilnk slie 
vva,s,'hnt physically slic was pot any tagger Hmn a ehiid of 1(1. Slie hud a 
face as lined a' a woman of Id; and tlial eldid lan neitlier read nor wrile. hlie 
Ims worked alnee slie was 9 yeais old Slie tiegan lier mill life in Sonlli ( aro- 
limi where tliere was no elnld-lalmr law ; and wlien Hiey got llielr law, s le 
went down to Alaliama and worked; and wlien Hiey got tlieir law Hiere, slie 


went over Into Heorgla. ,,,,,, , , .....i, 

Mr. Thompson. Is there an.vHiing fnrllier Hiat you would like to slate with 

reference to your work? 

Chairman 'W.vi.sit. lias anyone tiny ipiesHons? 

Commissioner C'I.'onnki.i.. I'id you llnd any marked or distinct lines drawn 
between male and female la ttiesi* eanips and mills and til.ices? 

Miss W.vTsdN. None at all, 

Coiiiinlssloncr O’Connki.l. No (lifTorontiftllon nt flil. 

CommiVsioner’ O'Conneli,, Will you furnish this eommlsshiii vviHi a IW of 
these places tliat vou visited—towns and mlll.s nnd factories? 

Miss Watson. I will furni«!i Hiem. I can give It to yon now. 

Oomitiissloner O'Conneu.. Take .voiir own time. 

Mif;** Watson T will (!<> so | y(*s. sir. 

Cotumlasioner O’Connkll. All tlie names and places put togetlier nnd give 


them to the commission? 
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Mws W'Ai'HON. Yes, sir, 

C'liairriKin Walsh. How .soon coiiid you give us this last report you say you 
Jiave not tiled yet with your organization; when will you die that report? 

Miss Watson. I can fiie it t)y I-’riiiay morning. 

Cliairninn Walsh. Couid we iiave a copy of it so ns to make a copy of it? 

Miss Watson. Yc-s, sir; surely. 

(Tiio report referred to is prlnte<l in “Hearings on the Child-Labor Bill 
tll. It. 12292) before tlie Coniniitti'e on Labor, House of Representatives, 
Sixty-tlilrd Congress, Second Session.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all wo have to-day, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning In this same room. 

(Whereupon, at 4.15 ii. m., Tuesday, .Tune 2, 1914, an adjournment was taken 
until 10 o’clock u. m., Wednesday, June 3, 1014.) 



EXHIBITS, 


BASFOED EXHIBIT. 


JOKEl'U T. ItYVIlMvN & Son, 

\ oi K, ./ nil/ 7. I'J] 

Jlr. F. A. Df:i,an-o, 

i’rcKidi'nt ('hir<i<jo, liidkinapfilit if- Loiiisrilh' Rniliniit, 

Tranxixirtiitiiiti HiiihUiuj, Cliicnijo, III. 

PEAn Jin. Pei.ano; JVlion testifyiiiE’ hofori' (In' Imliwtrlnl Ccinnil^^ion In 
Now York I wiis askod to propnro in wntinp' a statonioiil of opinions oxprossod 
iH'fore the commission on tlio Milijoot of vocational o<lucalioii. I Imve < 1,1110 so 
and send you the notes which I have mado as lirlof as 1 could, with nHpiost 
tliat you kindly placo them hefoi-e the commission, if in your Judkinont they 
are worthy. 

1 Imve trh'd to present two tilings—a|>iirontlcosldp and tin' fnnclion of tlio 
school men—wdttiout ohscurint; ttiose Issnos liy (U'tails. 

As I understand It, tlie commission dc'siri's to snem'st 1o;;lslailon. I am con¬ 
vinced that leKisIntlon shoulii he alom; the lines vvlin h I suskosI, namely, con¬ 
trol of national funds by the commission whii'li wonlil mak<‘ (hose funds avall- 
ahie to States havliiR similar commissions, tlie funds to he avallalih' only for 
communities which will meet the thiee reciuiremenls su(;t;estcd in these notes. 

Yours, very truly, 

G. JI. llASKOHII. 


VocATloNAi, Education—With rvinnriMi llt.nTiE.NcE to Boys ami 
Meciianicai, Tu vits. 

[Cy O. M. lla.sforil. .Tiily, IDM.] 

More satisfactory proaress towaril permaneni success in vocational c<ln<’ntlon 
will be made when each of the various vital fimlors Involved is t-mploytsl to <lo 
its own particular part to Ix'st a<lvantaae In eoordinali'd, cooiieratlve eflfori. 
I’art of this problem Is up to the pnhiic. Fart of It is up to employers. Fart Is 
till to the youn" recruits for vocational service. 

For some years of worrying about Irnlnstritil training’ the writer sugftt'sls tins 
following principles as pointing out the imvt .-.leiw to be taken toward a 
solution: 

1. It is the duty of the public properly to tnovide preliminary preriaration of 
young persons for life work whetlii'r for “ professions " or for “ voi'atlons.” As 
to vocations It Is the function of the pnlilic si hools to jirepare the raw material 
for vocation training. It is alao the fnnclion of tin' public sclnnils to provides 
means whereby the pupils will he most Inlelllgenlly guided voi'atlonally. This 
involves close contact and cooperation between publlc-si'hool etluctntors anil the 
employers who provide the mnrki'l for the scInMil j.roduct. When the.se edu¬ 
cators come to know this market and when emiiloyers and educators coofs'ruto 
in their common problem—It may be said that a real start has been madi' In 
vocational education. All coneernisl are too far apart. Each has a groat work 
to do. They must get together. When the public schools are ready to recom¬ 
mend their product Individually to specific employers because of thorough 
knowledge of that employer’s problems, then— 

2. It Is the duty of the employer to provide trade 1 raining for those recruits 
in the trade, vocation, or occupation. This the writer believes to he u nec'es- 
sary part of the cost of producing goods. He believes thai the only way to 
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teach trades vocations or occupiitlons is in the work itself. When professioiml 
educators hesin to cooiMU'ate wltii employers they wilt begin to see the fallacy 
of attempting to tench trades in scliools. Trade schools will he the rock on 
which vocational education will lie wreckal if those who are most vigorous in 
this movement do not lake heed of the dangers and get into the safe channel. 
That safe channel Is apprenticeship. Kmployers who have any thought to the 
future can not safely longer delay the Issue of apiirenticeshlp or its equivalent 
in every trade, vocation, or occuiiatlon. Apprenticeship Interest i.s awakening, 
hut it Is coming too slowly. I'ldiilc educators will give it great impetus when 
they quit trying to teach trades in schools and wlieu they recommend their 
graduates to employers who will establish or have eslahlished appreniic('shl|i. 
This applies to greiil luisliiess like tliat of the t’.eiieral Klectrlc and American 
Locomotive Cos. It a|iplies also to tlie iilumher, tlio Idacksmith, the tinsmith, 
eariienter, (irinter, [laiier hanger, and all tlie rest, in the small coinmnnity. 
These all need apprentlceshlii, hut many of them do not know it. When one 
]iluml>er begins to get all the business in town th.it is worth having, simply be¬ 
cause be lias iiroperly jirovided upprentlceslil|i in his Irade for a hoy or two 
who lone come to him strongly recommended by the school men of the town, 
then voi'atlonal training will take an important step in that town. Hy appren¬ 
ticeship I mean trade training to tlie limit of the imsslbilitles and facilities of 
the employer. I mean that in small and large concerns some one be delegated 
to teui'h the iiractlce of the shoii, or oti the work wherever it is, some one who 
has time to do so because it would be his chief duty to do so. Will it i>ay'' It 
has paid In each and evei'.v case where it has liad the least chance, and tlio 
writer bclieres apprenticeship to he the best pajing scheme any employer can 
adopt. 

3. When hoys are actually parlies to apprenticeship the iiublic has its second 
■CKlucallonal opportunity. t'oriKiratlnn schools are now meeting a need that 
apprenticeship has deteloped. These schools testify to the distance between 
imbllc educators and vocational need.s. Even new schools have been rikpiired 
because professional educalors were ,so far out of touch with the times. These 
corporation scliocds Include some models of extraonlinary meni for elementary 
and grade schools and e\en for colleges. In my opinion no technical school or 
university has in use a lietler plan or scheme Ilian. Unit whereby tiie American 
T.ocomollve Co. for the past six. years has tr.ilned its engineers at Scheuecl.idy. 
N. Y. Professional school men should lose no time in studying the merits and 
methods of these corporation scliools wlilch are now doing W'ork Unit really 
belongs to the luiblic to do in tlie form of coiilimialion scliools. Corporalions 
will be glad enough io turn their .srhool o\er to the professional school men 
when tlieso men have caught up with the limes in school imilter.s. 

4. In some .sttates public funds a.rc now avulUililc for rocalionnl education 
work. The New York Slate siiieme I consider a failure. The WIsr'ouslu scheme 
would lie more noarl.v ideal if It comiHibHl siiecillc standards of appreiiUcesbip 
as a quallfloatlon for Slate aid. It Is my opinion that State or national tinau- 
oial nid for vocational schools must be coudilioned u|iou apprenlicesliip so 
that no inihllc funds can lie olitalned by a community until the employers of 
that oommiinity have established sallsfactory approutlcesldp. Not until this is 
acconiidlslusi is it worth wiiiie to consider vocational schoid efforts. 

Suppose we put national fuud.s in tlie liands of a eouimisslon of tliree men, 
(1) an employer; (2) a reprc.si'iitntive of employees; (,3) a professional edu¬ 
cator—all of tliese men iiolng selecttHl because tliey are rtnilly big men and 
because they have thoroughly studied and, Uu'refore, understand this protdein. 
Then suiipose we suggest a similar commission tor eacli State that wisties to 
promote vocational education. If tliese commissions control State and national 
voentlonnl edticntlon funds they will control tlie mettasis. I would rcH-ommend 
that the national commission be restricted to grunt funds only to State.s liaving 
proper commissions and laws that will [M'rmit those State coiumi.sslons to 
grant State and national funds only to communities which will do these three 
things: 

(a) Revise school plans to Incinde preparation for learning trades, vocations, 
■ and occupations. This must necessarily include close cooperation between 

the school men and empolyers. 

(b) Compel employers to provide apprenticeship with true and thorough 
trade training ns the basis for continuation-school work. This is a duty of 
the employers to the community and to themselves and to the country. Remem¬ 
ber that (^ermnny owe.s lier Industrial iswitlon flr.st, to apprentlcesidp, and, 
second, to alucational development accompanying It. 
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((') Urovlde contiBUatlon ficbools for tlio^ tU)pro»ktioos to contlDuo their 
studies iu eonnectlou witi> llioir eiiipio.vimtit. tVlu-ii n coimumiltj hos aetimlly 
comiillMl wltii tiipso rofiulroiiioiits Ut lli.. snllsfiution of bucIi ii ooiniii.BBioii It 
may safely Iw trustiHl wllii piilillc foods for v<K'utl.)iml work, but (as I see 
llio pr(d)lem) not untii li ims (ione so. 

The proldem of Tofalloiiiil tsUicalion N so simple os to |s> j'eiieraliy iiilv- 
umler.sto<Hi. The Rreatest ditficulty is to net employers to l.K>k Into the future 
and to prevent school men from livlns entirely In tlie p.ist. 

Tiiese notes are prepnro<l to emplmsiw the vital force of appnmticesliip 
without which voeatioiml e<lucation will not succwal, also to Imlieule Unit lids 
problem is for employers, the public, and iirofe,SBional edmaiors to atlnek 
cooperatively. It must not lie left to the sclioolmen who Inne only n pari to 
perform and who are not to-day preparwl to perform it. The facieVs must (fet 
lonetlier. I lieiieve timt they may Ih'M Ik* gotten loKcther Uii'ouyh commiHsn.mi 
and tile control of funds. 


BROWN EXHIBIT. 

riURE.\U OK W’kJ tWRK OK ScIIool, r'lIlinBKS, 

New York, June H, lOJi. 

Till' f'H.MllMAK UNiriai StAFKS f’oMMIBKlON ON' Imm'sitiim ItH 'TION.H. 

Clin Hall, ^ IIV i i/ik Citii 

111 (Akab Km: Wlien T niipeared before tlie commission on .fiiiie 2, |o testify 
revardliiit conditions under which yoiin;; chilili'cn arc ciiiphocil In indnsir;, 
.Min reiinesicd me lo fnriii.sh yon with a list of emplipers (if such liiildien. 
loaclhcr with copies of \arions .studies made while I was an af'cnt of the 
National I’hiht Labor ('oimnitlis*. .May 1 .snttyti'st to yon that, inasmuch ns all 
of this dntji is on tile in the oliici* of the National t'liild Labor Coniniitlcc at 
105 Kn.st Twenty-second .Striad, a direct re<inest to llaan wonld nndonblislly 
rcsnlT in Immediate (ompliaine. 1 siiotdd lie ylad to undertake lo do ttds 
personaliy wen* it not for the fact that I am no lonyor cnnaittsl in (.tdld-labor 
Work, and deiimnds for time in my own woik .ne so ttre.il Unit it Is ImposBllile 
at pres«'iit to .spend mucli time on this problem 
t'ery res|)ertfully, yours, 

I'iiiwcRii f. ItmnvN, Siipct inlenilrnl. 


NI'W 1 OKK, June ;l, I'lj [. 

Mr. KuwAiin I’. Hrow.n, 

SiiperintcnJent JtiiKiiu of Milfaie of I'Viiool Chihlrru. 

lOo JfasI Tivvntij-n(conJ Sfrtrl, \nr York Citii. 
My Peau Sib: Voiir favor of the .ktli Instant was duly received. 

As sniittested. I sliall call niion tlie oHice of the .Niillunal Lldld l.aboi 
mittee for the data which yon were kind (■iioiia:h to moiitioii to us. 

I thank you for the sukKeslion, 

Very resiioci fully, yours, 

-, Chuirtiiiin 


Com- 


The Intebnationai, f'liiiu Wei.kaiie Leac.i'k (Lnc.), 

Ki ll' York Citii, K. V., June 12, 191^. 

Hon. Fiiakic P. Walsh, 

Chnirman VnUeJ titatrs Commhvon on Induntrinf Ilelalionn, 

Room 1220 Miinwii>iil liuiUlinff, Kew York Cily. 

Mt Peas Mb. Wal-sh : Since w rit Ins you on .Tune 8 restardlng the list of 
thins employing clilUireii I have collected .some Informutlon on this point whlcli 
I respcicifttlly lay before yon. Von will find inelostnl herewith a list of linns 
oper.ntlng In the States of New York, (leorgia. Mksslsslppl. ami Florida, all of 
whom have been found to employ children. The detnlls of the employment of 
these children are to be found In— 

(1) The secono report of the Factory Investigating ('ommlstdon, V.llS, volume 
2. On page 579 yon will find a full report of children who were employed In 
the canning Industry In New York .State. 
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(2) Tlie Child’s Burden In Oyster and Shrimp Canneries, by Edward P. 
Brown and Louis W. Illne, published by the National Child Labor Committee, 
1913. 


(3) Child Labor in the Canning Factories of New York State,” by Edward 
F. Browu, published In bulletin of the National Child Labor Committee. 

There are also on file In the office of the National Cliild Labor Committee a 
number of reports which have not been printed, but which are available for use. 

Y'ou will be Interested particularly, I am sure, In a study of wage standards 
In tenement home work whlcli I made and which Is reported In chapter 7, 
apiienillx 4, of the second reitort of the New York State factory Investigating 
commission, 1913, volume 2, page 739, entitled “ Embroidery Home Workers of 
New York City.” I want to call your particular attention to the table on page 
750 of this report, which shows tlie wages earned l)y families In the embroidery 
trade. I am sure you will be astounded to see in tliis tabulation that there are 
some family groups who, worltlng at home, have earned as little as 8 cents a 
day. 

It Ihero Is any further information which I can furnish you with, I kuow 
you will feel free to call upon me. 

T'lie report of the State factory investigating commission can he procured 
on application from tlic commission, the address for which Is room 1332, 22 
East Seveuteentli Street, New York City. 

Very sincerely, yours. 


Edwaiid F. Bkown, Vice President. 


Employers of ( uir.u I.aror. 
NEW YORK STATE CANNERIE.S. 


Hamburg Canning Co.: Akron, Eden 
Center, Hamburg. 

Burt Olney Canning Co.: Albion, Me¬ 
dina. 

H. C. Hendngwny Co.. Auburn. 

Camden Backing Co., Camden. 

Conaatota Backing Co., Conastotn. 
Merrell Soule Co.; Chittenango, Fay¬ 
etteville. 

East Bemhroke Cunning Co., East Bern- 
broke, 

Fort Stanwix Co.: Farnham, Itonie, 
Watervllle. 

COTTON MH.I.l 

Savannah: G. H. Tilton & Son's Mill. 
•Augusta: 

White City Manufacturing Co., J. 

W. Ingle, owner. 

Enterprise Cotton Mill. 

The Climax Hosiery Mill. 

Newman Cotton Mill. 

La Grange; Consolidated Buck Co. 
Columbus: 

The Swift Spinning Mill, Clifford 
.T, Swift, vloc president and gen¬ 
eral manager. 

Hamburger Manufncturlng Co., 
John A. Mitchell, president; 
George E. Hamburger, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Ilasc'rot Canneries Co.; Forcstvllle, Go- 
wanda. 

T.e Hoy Canning Co., Lo Hoy. 

.1. B. Malcolm Co., Marion. 

Wayne County Canning Co., Marlon. 
Wilsiin Cunning Co., Kusli, Mexico. 
Winters & I’rophet, Mount Morris. 
Edgett-Buridmm Co., Newark. 

Frodonla Bresi-rvlag Co., Silver Creek. 
Fuller Cannori('s, South Dayton. 


IN OEOROIA. 

Columbus—Continued. 

Swift Manufacturing Co., Harry 
L. Williams, president (also sec¬ 
retary Georgia Cotton Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association). 

.Tohn C. King Mill. 

Eagle and Blienix Mills, G. Gunicy 
Jordan, president. 

Athens: 

Southern Mill. 

Columbus Manufacturing Co., F. 
B. Gordon, president (also presi¬ 
dent of Georgia Manufacturers’ 
Association). 


MISCELLANBXtUS. 

Oyster and shrimp canneries: I Oyster and shrimp canneries—Ontd. 

BlloxL Miss.: Barataria Canning I Dunbar, I.*,: Dunbar, Lopea & 
Co. 1 Dukate Co. 
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Oyster and shrimp canneries—Contd. 

New Orleans, La.: Lopez & Grel- 
mer, 

Apalachicola, Fla.; Rice Bros,’ 
Canning Factory, Back Bay Can¬ 
ning Factory. 

Alaryland: 

American Tobacco Co. 

Soiitliwesteni Atlantic Broom Fac¬ 
tory (Baltimore). 


Maryland—Continued. 

George Blome & Son Co. (candy). 
Tin I>ecoratlng Co, 

Alabama: 

Merrimack Jfanufacturlng Co. 
Mills at Huntsville. 

Jras-snchusetts: 

Merrimack Alamifucturlng Co. 
Mills at Lowell. 


TBADES I'OUND t'SINU HOME WOKKERS—ItY CITIES. 


-Auburn; 

Rope splicing. 

Button carding. 

Buffalo; Finisbing men’s clothing. 
Lockjxirt: Button carding. 

Niagara T'all.s: Curding hooks and 
eye.s. 

Tonawanda; 

Paper boxes. 

Mending maltster’s bags. 

Sewing buttan.s on shirts. 

Cigars. 

Rochester: 

Finlsldng men’s clothing. 

Button ami hook and eye carding. 
Infants’ shoes (moccasins). 

Paper boxes. 

Women’s n<>ekwenr. 

Novelties, .sanitary belts, etc. 
Druggists’ specialties — thumb- 
stalls—wrisibands. 

Fringe and passementerie. 


Roehe.ster—Contiiuieil. 

.kei'ilsinan’s paper bags. 

Syracuse: 

Flnislilng men’s clothing. 

Fancy trimmings on waists. 
Crocheting—Infant’s wear, shawls, 
el e. 

Willow baskets (in Liverpool). 
I’tlca: 

Finishing men’s clothing. 
Crocheting tops of knit underwear. 
Little Falls; 

Trimming felt slippers. 

Gloves. 

Dolgcville; Trimming felt slippers. 
Herkimer: Running tapes in knit un¬ 
derwear. 

Gloversvllle: Jlaklng gloves and trim¬ 
ming gloves. 

Troy : Briislies—collars and shirts. 
Cohoes: Brushes—collars and shirts. 
Yonkers: Willow plumes. 


The names of firms in these trades may lie found on file at the ofllce of New 
Y'ork State Factory Commission. 


TR.inns Eov.xn rsiNu home workers—new York city. 

International Embroidery Works. 

Wolff-Elnsteln. 

Interimllomil Handkerchief Co., One hundred and thirtv-slxth Street and 
WTlIls Avenue. 

(Coinpllerl by the International Child Welfare League, 23 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City.) 


WATSON EXHIBIT. 

no WaSIIIN'OTON Pr.ACE, 

.Veto York City, October 21, 191^. 
Secretary United States Commission on Indtstriai, Relations, 

Field Headquarters, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir; Inclosed you will find a copy of my report' and excerpts from my 
dally dairy upon which the report was ba.sed as submitted to the Labor Com¬ 
mittee of the House on May 22. 1914. I was under the lmprea.slon the presi¬ 
dent of the International Child Welfare I.oaguc had forw'ardeil you this report 
shortly after your hearing in New Y’ork. I am sorry you had to write for same. 

My cannery list Is not at immediate hand, but the worst one Is at Lake Shore, 
Miss. Others equally bad from point of child labor, long hours, and bad hous¬ 
ing conditions are: 

Dunbar, La, 

Baratarla, Biloxi, Miss.; very bad housing; ownwl by Lazarus Lopez. 

* Printed In hearings before Honae of RepreBentatlTPS Labor Committee, Sixty-third 
Congress, second session. 

38819—S. Doc. 415, «4-l—vol 2-66 
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I'.iloxi Canning Co., back bay section of Biloxi, Miss. 

Sea Food Co., Biloxi, Miss.; lias many child laborers. 

Dukiito Co., Biloxi, Miss.; many, ninny children; long hours for packing- 
room workers, 

I’liss Christian cannery; many child workers. 

I’ort Itoyal, S. C.; lots of clilld workers; frightful housing conditions. 
Hoping these addresses will be of use to you, believe ni(>. 

Sincerely, yours, 

KLizADETit G. Watson. 


ANCHOR HILL EXHIBIT. 


Anchor Di ck Mii.i.s, 


Home, (la., ,/iiitv II, 191^. 

Mr. 11. 0. Rttttkr, 

('hairman Uiiiled Sliilcs Induulrlal Vommixainn, 

M'aahington, D. C. 

De-xb Sib: Referring lo the Inclosed clipping* from llie New York World of 
.Tunc 11, we note that Miss Watson (oKlilied that maioriai for llie iiiiiforiiiM 
worn by llie 1,'iilted States Army and Navy l.s made by a mill in Rome, (lii. 
Now, the truth is there is only one coltim mill within the cortKirate limils of 
Rome—1. c., tile Flojd Cotton Mill—and from lair knowledge of tliat mill it 
could not make duck or drills, eillier, for the Army; and the agent stales 
that tliey never have made any of this clotli. 

Tins mill, Anciior Duck Mili.s, is ,|ast oiilside of the city limits, with a por¬ 
tion of its tenement property imslde tlio city. Now, if the witness did not re¬ 
fer lo tiie Floyd mill, then we supiaisi- tids null is llie one referrial to, alm e 
there are no other mills in Rome. If tliis is true, ami the witness had refer¬ 
ence to tills mill, we want to .say tiuit lier testimony Is false from star! to 
liulsh, and we will make iillidavlt to tlie fact tlmt we never made ti piew of tlio 
giaids named. It iiiua'urs very un,lu.st that your commilleo will aceojit slale- 
meiit.s of tlie kind referred to and not give tlie accuseil mill an opportunity to 
refute the clmrge. 

Very truly, yours. 


.\NcnoK Iircic Miu.s, 

(1. B. McLin, 

Secretary and Treaanrer. 


.Tpnk 10. lOll 

Mr. C. K. MeLiN, 

Secretary and Ticaaurer Anchor Duel, Mills, Home, <Ja. 

De.vr Sir; Wnir lotlor of tlie lllli, witli clipping from tlio New York World, 
at liand. I take pleasure lu nttacliing a copy of tlie tostimoiiy given by Ml.ss 
Wat.son, in which jour mill is incntloiied, Tlie commi.ssion will he glad to hear 
nnytiilng yon may Imve to say in connection with the employment of children in 
your mills, cliild" lahor lieiiig tlie point al issue, rattier than the question of 
wlietlier or not tlie output of tlio nulls goes to tlie tlovcrmiiciit or not. 

Very truly, yours, 

- Secrclary. 


Anchor Duck Milt,.s, 

Home, Oct,, June Z3, I9H. 

Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Washington, D. C. 

Genteemen; We are in receipt of your favor of the Ifith, inclosing copy of 
Miss Watson's testimony before your commission relative to working conditions 
at our mill, for all of which please uciept thanks. 

We suppose It is in order for ms to doff our hat to Miss Watson for the way 
she refers to our mill town, school, and welfare work, which we do, but her 
statement contains so many errors that we almost doubt whether or not she la 
correct in this statement. However, we are sending you by parcel post a lot 
of photos ‘ of onr property. In order that your commission may form some Idea 
of the conations under which our mill people work. 


* Not prlBted. 
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We reonll now the occasion of Mias Watson's visit to our lulll. She stnteil 
that she had been to Alabama attending the marriage of her cousin, after which 
she came to Kome in an auto; site liad missed her train connection. She stated 
lliat .site itad never been in a cotton mill, and rtviueslod tlie privilege of using 
some of lier spare time looking throngli our plant. Now, we are going to make 
statements we can verify by ailidavlt if rtapiesit'd to do .so by your body. 

Miss Watson's statement tliat tlie sclnail closed May 1 on account of the warm 
wcatlier is correct. We are sending you coity of tl\e scliool roll in Jaimary and 
April, showing how ilie att<'ndance bad fallen off. .Miss Watson's statement 
tliat all the school clilldren were in file mill at uork Is al)solutely false, a.H only 
5 out of 4iJ of tlie scliool children uent to work in liie mill aficr scliool closed; 
and \se nilglit add that 1 of the 5 earned for ueck ending .lune 13, $12.83. Tills 
boy is I,") years old. 

With reference to the hours of work, the wlincs.s Is wrong again. The staluto 
of (icorghi prohihits us working over OU lionrs per week, and we comply with 
this law, which permits u.s to divide this 110 hours ns each Imllvldual mill may 
elect. Unr niill people want a half Imlida.N on Saliirdny, and to accommodate 
them we lieglii work at C a. m. and work until 5 l.l ji. m. (not (i p. m., ns tlib 
witness states), cxi cpt l.'i mlmites for dinner. This we do for h day.s, and work 
only 5 hours Saturdays. 

'I'lic wilncss's statement that tlie wliisilc lilous at 3 a. ni. Is false; It Mows 
at ■l.i'.d; and wo do tills as an accommodation to Uiose wlio liave been accus¬ 
tomed tor jears of depending on wliistlcs of mills rallicr Ilian their own (ime- 
ploccs. The wrilcr has often llionglit (his liabit a milsance and would like to 
dlsconliime it. 

Willi reference to tlio age at wliicli eliildren worl;, we do our liest to comply 
Willi Ihe law in liiis resnecl. Our last report to (lie l.ahor Oommlsslon of 
(leorgia on .Taniiary 1, IbU. .sliowisl lire children of 12 jear.s einplo.veil, and 
those under eireumstaiiees sm ii as llie law direcls. We were employing about 
4(K) peo|ile in .Tamuir), when this report was made. We laid, therefore, less 
tlian 2 per cent of eliildren 12 jears old, and If you were dealing willi condi¬ 
tions sueli ns we are, and not liieories alone, yon would say that it i.s better 
for this siiiali jiercemage to work for an lioccst in mg rallier Ilian bog, steal, 


or sta,' e. 

We I Oder wlij Miss Walson did not tell your liodj alioul mir lodge hall, our 
free liatldiouse, witli ils swimming pool, shower laillis. etc. 

Tile writer has in bis desk some leltcrs wrillen (o liim liy tlie school children 
last wilder and I am sending you a few of tlicm: lliev speak for themselves. 
Tlie school children were in tlie liaMt of wriling tliese lotlers every wei'k or two, 
as Pie teaclicrs tliouglit ii good training for llici:i. 'I'lie only correct stalemeiit 
made by the witness is that the sclimil closed .May 1 on aceomit of the warm 
weather. The enrollment of the scliool was 71) lii .l.imiary and -10 in April. We 
pay about three times more per capita to educate our mill eliildren tlinn the 
Stale aiipriijirlales ),cr canila for (lie (•iniiiiy si bools; not only do we furnish 
free scliool, free liatldiouse iirlvileges, free pasturage for the oiu'ratives' milch 
cows, hill wc .sell them ice at 23 cents |)cr 100 pounds, delivered at all the houses 
hj our village. 

We thank .ton for your ]ititiciico, hut wo eoiilil not well make (bis statement 


shorter. 

Yours, very truly, 


.Vnchoii Iiuc'K Mii.tji, 

Uy C. K. McI.in, 

Sccrctarn and Treaivrcr. 
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I-emnia Allen. 
Lovey Firestone. 
Clifford Mason. 
FMgnr Ellis. 
Gladys CImstaln. 
Archie Cha-stBln. 
Annie Carney. 
Earnest Ridley. 
Pearl Cowart. 
Clarence Cowart. 
Lily Watson. 


Ella JIue Hmltli. 
f'arl Smith. 

U. T. Cook. 

Alva Snow. 

Herman Snow. 
Bessie WIsham. 
Varnell Fernandei's. 
Paul I,n(ke.v. 
Wallace Becknelh 
Ella Williamson. 
Wanetta Freeman. 
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OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


(For Gxhibil-s under this buLject, see pages PJ-)! to ]%1.) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Nkw York City, June S, Wl'i—10 a. m. 

Present: Chiilrnmn Walsh, Commissioners Cnrrelson, O'i'oniiell, Lennon, and 
Harrlman. 

Francis H. Bird, superintendent of Division of Public Agencies, examining for 
the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. Is Mr. Lundrl- 
gan here? I understand he Is In a hurry to get away. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. JOHN LIJNDRIOAN. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name, age, ami residence. 

Mr. Lundriuan. .Tolin Liindrigan. 

Chairman Walsh. Your age? 

Mr. I.tiNDBiOAN. Fifty. 

Chairman Walsh. Kesldence? 

Mr. Lundrioan. Buffalo. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your occupation. Jlr. I.undrlgan? 

Mr. I.T'NDRiGAN. I am the general superintendent of the Indtistrial department 
of the International Paiier Co. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long hate yon occupied that position, .Mr. Lundrlgan? 

Mr. LtiNDBifiAN. Thris; years and eight months. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to th.at what was your occupation? If you will 
kindly hriefly give your business history, we would be obliged. 

.Mr! I.UMiRiGAN. I was for nine years and six months previous to that—well, 
I had so many different titles It is somewhat dlflicult to enumerate all of them, 
hut I was part of the time nominally and jiart of the time actually chairman 
of the Kew York State Board of Mediation ami Arbitration. 

Chairman Walsh. During the nine years prior to that time? 

Mr. LrNDRKtAN. Nine years and six months. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your business originally before you lu'ld any 
such position? 

Mr. Lundeigan. I was a railroad conductor. 

Chairman Walsh. In what part of the country? 

yir. Lundeigan. Erie Railroad, New York State. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Bird, you may proceed. 

Mr. Bird. Mr. Lundrlgan, In 1900 I believe there was a strike of longshore¬ 
men In New York State and In the States bordering on the IJrcnt Lakes. Will 
you kindly tell ns about the difficulties yon had In Intervening in that contro¬ 
versy ? 

Mr. Lundeigan. Well—the strike I presume you refer to—I am not too clear 
on the date, but that was the general strike of marine engineers and longshore¬ 
men, firemen, etc.? 

Mr. Bird. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lundeigan. In fact, a general strike on the Croat I.nkes? 

Mr. Bird. Yes. 

Mr. Lundeigan. Well, as far ns the State of New York was concerned, while 
we suffered very severely from the eiTects of the strike, particularly at the port 
of Buffalo, which is to a very large extent the point of breaking bulk for moat 
of the lake traffic, when we undertook to see what could be accomplished under 
the statutes under which w^e were operating we found that we were absolutely 
without jurisdiction. In other w’orda, we found that no responsible officer of 
any of the employing corporations lived or maintained an office In the State of 
New York. That was equally true of all of the labor organizations Involved. 
The longshoremen’s organization has since moved Its headquarters Into New 
York State, but at that time It was In Detroit. 


IfiOT 
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Mr. .Tosepli Bishop, the secretary of the Ohio State hoard, is entitled to what¬ 
ever credit might be due for having made what we thought might be an effective 
effort toward mediation or conciliation. He sent a letter to the chairmen of 
the .several boards of arbitration of, I believe, six States bordering on the Lakes, 
suggesting that we undertake to hold a .loint conference for the purpose of see¬ 
ing whether or not we could efiect mediation or conciliation. And before I 
forget It, one fact there Is that ue discovered, or think we did, and one that I 
think should occupy the attention of you gentlemen particularly, was that even 
though none of u.9 had jurisdiction we also discovered that the Federal Oovern- 
ment bad no Jurisdiction. In other words, ns it rend at that time, did not apply 
to water transportation. I think that is the situation at the present time. 

In ad<lltiou to that, we were confronted with the proposition that perhaiis an 
Intoruational situation was Involved. But, howe\er, we met—I will say before 
going any further, I do not want to bolher you gentlemen with details. If you 
want them I would be glad to ghe them. 

t’hairman M'ai,.sii. We would be glad to get them, ns briefly as possible, 
rieaso giie the detail of one tyidcal case. 

Mr. Lt'\DKiii.\N. .lust this: The boards of the six Rtate.s met and organized 
and put in three weeks in an effort lo efl'oi-t conciliation, at least to the extent 
of g(>tling the parties to the disiaUc In the same room with each other to talk 
tile matter over. tVe were not only unsiiecessful. but It was neee.ssary that I 
make a siiecial trip to New York and ap|K'al to the Hon. .Seth Low, who at that 
time was the president of the National Civic Federation, tVe asked his help, 
which he very generously volunteered, making a K|)eeial trip to the city of 
Cleveland, and did succeed in securing an interview for those representatives 
of the six great States Involved on the part of the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
but we did not succeed in, even, as I said before, getting the two contending 
forces In the same room; conciliation absolutely failed. 

It seems to be one of the cases where there should be some Federal .agency 
for meeting the slluatlou. 

Mr. Itiiii). You might say, then. In this case, in the first place, that the State 
nmehluery wins unable to assist In the administering of affairs; and in the 
second iiiaee, the Federal Government could not come In, because it was some¬ 
thing Itiat had to do with water transportation; and in the third place, the 
only means of bringing these grouiis togetlan' was through private agencies; 
ami the conclusion would be that there should be .some public machinery to 
handle such eontro\ersle8 as that. 

Mr. HiNDHic,.\,'j. I don’t want lo be misunderstood. The private agency did 
not succeed in bringing the parties to the dispute together, but simply succeeded 
In getting thal courtesy for the difl’ereni State oll’icors, so far as the employers 
were concerned. We liad no dilticulty in securing all the information we de¬ 
sired from the ri‘|)res<'ntall\e.s of the ilifl’ercnt national labor organizations. 
They presented ns with oral and wrlllcn Information wdiich, so far as we 
know, were tbe facts. My eoneliislon would be that It is very essential that 
the Government lu-ovldo some direct agency for a compulsory investigation of 
dlsiaitoa of that character. 

Mr, Ilian. Ho von remember bow long the flgbt lusted? 

Mr. I.uNDBiiiAN. Well, It was acute for practically two seasons of navigation. 

Mr, Bikd. Would you say the cost of that strike amounteil to near a million 
dollars? 

Mr. I.i'NDsiGAN. Well, I would imagine. Inasmuch as the receipts at the port 
of Buffalo alone during the months of July, August, and September usually 
amount to above a million bushels of grain a day and the proportion of Iron 
ore Is mneb larger, I would say that the loss at tbe port of Buffalo was much 
greater than that. I do not consider that I am competent to estimate the actual 
loss. 

Mr. Bird. But you are w illing to say that there was a large loss? 

Mr. I.njKDBioAN. This traffic might have been moved by rail or some other 
way; I coald not say as to that. But provided It was not moved, there must 
have been an enormous loss. . 

Mr. Bird, Now, In 1010 there was a second Interstate controversy In which 
you were interested, wms there not, the International Paper Co.’s troubles? 
Will you tell us, please, the size of the Internationa! Paper Co. and the extent 
of Its operation? What States were Involved in the strike? 

Mr. I.UNnBiOAN. The International Paper Co. operates In five States, and 
has what amounts to separate plants or units under 24 separate local man¬ 
agements. Its general offices are in New York State. The general offices 
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of tlM* tlire»i priiioipiil labor unions involvo<l In thnt contror-ersy are also In 
New York State. 

Chairman Walsh. What wore tho l{i!K)r unlf>iis invoWwl—the three la!>or 
unions involved? 

Mr. Lundrigan. Well, they were ilie Iiitenmtlonal Hrolhorhoo<l of Paper 
Makers, tho IiUerniitlonnl llrotlierlKHxl of Ihilp, Sulphide, and Pafiei’ Mill 
Workers, and the Tiilernntlon.'il Itnuherhood of Siatlniiery Firemen. 1 do 
not think that Is Just exactly tlte title. 1 think they call themselves stationery 
tjixmien, water tenders, etc. I am md clear on just what this correct title is. 

Ommissioner (Jauuktsox. That is Mr. ileai.v’s orj^nnizatloa? 

Mr. Lt'XDiUGAN'. Yes, sir; i\e are at tho present time doinj; husInoK.s with 
several otlier orpmizaiions wim iuive eomparntlvely n small numher of men, 
in our incchaniejil trades in our plants; but 1 will say that those were the large 
and im|H)rtant organizations. 

Mr. IUhd. H(>w did it hapi)en that New York Stale he<‘ame interested In this 
coi»tro\ersy? A\'liat was >our otticia! <'<innec(ion with ir^ 

Mr. Lonurician. Well, of course', we tncsl to he Interestts] in all of the im* 
l>ortant controv'Tsies Unit arose during llu‘ iiint‘ that we were on tho public 
pay roll; and I pre.sume that it was simply following the natural order of 
things. I rec'ull quire ilistinctly at tho time the troulile oilginated thnt our 
organization at that time was such that one of the mcmlM‘r.s of the hoard be¬ 
sides invseif was located at the .VIhatiy ollice, ami the oilier memlx>r vas lo- 
cat<‘d at the New York ■<uhol!i<v jicrinanently. 

Mr, Itnu). What were the lirsi sP'fis that you tiKik after this controversy? 

Mr, liifNUKiGAN. The first steji.s wo took \\hen tho strike originally started 
in tlie Hudson River Mill at <k>rlnth was that oue of the nieinbers of the board 
iinine<liately W(*nt to the scene of the strike which, so far as we knew at that 
time, was purely local. 

Cliairnmn Waikh. Where was that? 

Mr. Lvmuugan. A1 Paimor Falls, ur Corlntli, N. Y. The otlier meinlier who 
wins loenpHl In New York (Mry wimt to th*^ gonernl olbces of the International 
Pa|)er (^>., and in ixMli Instances we did practh-ally all that we were employed 
to do; that Is, s«) far as tho formal part was (concerned. We, of c«»urKt\ offered 
our S''wiees In the way of ineiliation and con<*ihation. In a very few days 
(he strike extendixl from one jilanf to another, until it Anally lM‘<'ame general, 
extendi.'g over the enllro international terrdor'-, allhmigh, I believe, there 
was one or two ])lunts in which there was no snions Interruption of ojHM'a- 
tions. 

Mr. Biro. What were the results of your offer of mediation and conciliation? 

Mr. Jii'NDBiGAN. Well, there was a eomlillon there Hhui that T, of eouri^e, 
was unusiinlly familiar willi. Tlic original situation was that rlie labor unions 
had lieen at war with each oIIut. The labor unions conci‘rn<*d In that particu¬ 
lar ease had Imhui at w'tir wnUi each other, and they took turns, for s<*vernl 
years before that, getting at war with the company, and the usual situation 
was wdien trouble occurred, why, the fel!o\vs that they were not fighting, why, 
they helped fight the eompany, or the Pdlow that was fighting the company— 
not for any love of tlie company at all, but as a sort of reprisal on the otlier 
fellow. Tliat seemed to he tlie sllnation. 

Commissioner Garbkt.son'. A juriwlictlonal war? 

Mr. LtTNDRiGA?f. It was to .sona* extent, Mr. (kimmlssloner. The facts were 
that a few years before that what is known ns the pulp and sulphide workers' 
organization, and numerically the larger of the two, was a member of the 
iwi>er makers’ brotherhood, was one organization, and a few years before then 
there w'as a sece.s.slon, or a new’ organization formed, which left a very hitter 
feeling. In 1008, for instance, the paper makers were on strike, and the fw h 
ing wa.s so bitter between the two organizations that the pulp and sulphide 
workers refused to go on strike. 

The result was, or rather, the of-Vet of that was, that It helpal to ibso the 
strike on the part of the paper makers. Of course, we were {n continual 
negotiation with the company. We soon learned that the individual mill 
superintendents were operating under a system which was eontrollwl by the 
central office, so thnt we realized whatever v:e might be able to accomplish must 
be (lone through the general office or general officers of the company. The 
Ritontlon became so grave, particularly in New York State, and the military 
having been In arms for some time In order to preserve the pence and more or 
l<«s rioting, that we determined, although we were practically without any 
resources so far as any particular State money or fund was concerned—and I 
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say, in passing, very little in any fund—between the commissioner ot 
liil)or and myself we decided that it was necessary that, both from the stanil- 
polnt of avoiding public criticism and with the possible hope Oiat sometIdn<- 
might develop that might result in a settlement of the trouble, that we would 
hold a public investigation. 

Mr. Bird. Can I interrupt just a moment? IIow were your friendly offices 
received by the labor Interests? 

Mr. Lt'NDRtoAN. I will say this, that so far as wy personal contact with all 
the parties was concerned, they were very pleasant. They always used us 
very pleasantly and courteously, and, apjiarently, gave me the information we 
iind any reason to expect from either of the parties. 

Mr. Bird. How did it hniuien, then, that it was necessary to call In the 
military, th.at affairs came to such a state as that? 

Mr. Li'ndrioan. Well, the International Paper Co. had undertaken to operate 
its plant, and for that purpose had brought strike breakers, as they are com¬ 
monly termed, together with such of their own men as were willing to return 
to work, or who had continued at work, they were endeavoring to operate their 
plant, and, of course, claimed that they were operating them to a very large 
extent. In fact, they claimed at the time this Investigation started—I think 
the statement ot the company, which I have in my pocket here, made the 
assertion that they were producing about 8.5 per cent of normal product. 

kir. Bird. How did the military happen to come in? .\t whose request was 
the military sent in? 

Mr. Lundriuan. Well, now, I don’t recall just exactly, but I think it was at 
the time it was on ncco\int that there had been a dynamite explosion at the 
Hudson River mill, a stick of dynamite was apparently thrown into a coach 
containing some of those Imported workmen, and while it did no damage to 
any Individuals, it shattered a part of the car and looked like a somewhat 
serious situation. I helieve there had been quite a number of assaults in that 
and other locnlltles, particularly in Palmer Falls. 

Mr. Bird. Did the governor thirdc that was sufficiently Important to send 
in the military, or did the military ciane In at the rtaiuest of the company? 

Mr. Lpndbkian. B'ell, I guess the situation was—I am not quite clear on that, 
but I guess the situation was that the International Pa|ier ('o. .served notice 
on the county autliorltles that tliey would hold them responslhle for the pro¬ 
tection of ttieir property, and I think, although I would not want to state it 
as a fact, that the sheriff ot the county, perhaps, requested the governor. I 
don’t know, ot course, what the governor thought. 

Mr. Bird. Now, if the International Paper Co. was shipping in men to take 
the place of the men striking, it would setuti, would it not, that they were not 
willing to mediate? 

Mr. I.iiNURio.vN. Well, they, of course, contended there was nothing to 
mediate, so far as that was concerned. They contended that tliey had been 
in friendly conference wltli their employei's, and all that sort of thing, that 
they were ready and willing to treat with them, hut they would not recognize 
the union. You see, tliey laid had', I presume, as large a variety of trade 
agieemenls—liased on different constnictloii and principle—ns any corporation 
I have liad tlie good fortune or misfortune to come in contact with. They 
seimied to liavi* a mania for making agrci'iiioiits. Tliey came to the point where 
tliey made an agreement wilh llie pulp and sulphide worker.s’ organization, 
and tlie firemen’s organization in 1908, and refused to make an agreement with 
the paper makers’ organization on the ground tlie paper makers’ organization 
had been unreliable in tlieir dealings wltli them in the past and, as they claimed, 
had broken their previous agreement. 

Mr. Biro. Now, in tendering your friendly offices to the labor interests, yon 
found that they were unwilling to iiiedlate because they wanted their unions 
recognized; was tliat tlie idea? They refused to mediate unless their anions 
were recognized? 

Mr. Lvndeiqan. I don’t believe I just understand. 

Mr. Bird. In tendering your friendly offices to the labor Interests; that is, 
the different unions who were on strike, did you find that they refused to 
metllate on the grounds that tliey w'anted their unions recognized? 

Mr. Lxindrioan. Well, they did not refuse to mediate. The facts were, as 
the case then stood, the International Paper Co. refused to deal with the men 
who were then the Internatloinil officers of the labor organization. And as I 
started to tell you, the move that, you might say, was the next step to this 
1010 strlk^ was the fact that there had been, as It turned out afterwards, an 
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amalgamation, or, rather, a sort of alliance established between the Brother- 
ho^ of I aper Makers and the liroiherhowl of Pulp, Sulphide, and Jltll Worker*. 

In other words, they had burled the hatchet, and the International Paper 
Co. evidently looked on that ns a breach of faith on the part of the sulphide 
workers with whom they had an agreement which amounted to a close<l-shOD 
agreement. In words, at least. Therefore the International Paper Co. served the 
required BO days’ notice on the Brotherhwd of Pulp, Sulphide, and Paper 
Slakers terminating the ngn-ement, which, I .suppo.se, the labor unions looke<l 
on as a war nieasure on the part of the International Paper Co. 

Mr. Bird. Well, now', how' did your board go to work to handle the situation? 
The mediation proceedings having falksl, what was yonr ne.\t step? 

Mr. I.UNIIRIUAN. 5Iy next steii was to get the con.sent of the comml.ssloner of 
labor to hold a public Investigation. 

Mr. Bird. Now, did you have powers to hold a public Investigation? 

Mr. I.UNDRiOAN. Not without the consent of the commissioner of labor. 

Mr. Bird. But, with the con.sent of the commissioner of labor, did you hold_ 

could you hold an investigation whether or not either party to the controversy 
wa.s willing? 

Mr. I.Ti.NDRic.vN. Yes; we assnmed that iiower. We believed we had It. 

Mr. Biitii. In other words, yon had eianpnlsory powers of Investigation with 
the consent of the eomralssioner of labor? 

Mr. I.i'NORio.vN. Yes. 

Mr. Bird. Would you tell us how you used those compulsory powers, briefly? 

Mr. I.UNnRHi.vN. Well, wo naturally had a pretty complele knowUslge of the 
different individunis who were taking an netlve iinrt in the strike In Ihe Stiite 
of New York, and we simply set a date for heginning Ihe henrlng.s, designating 
the place where the trouble startml, the village of Corinth, and bssmsl suh- 
pienas to all of those Indlvidnids. In addition to that, we, of course, IssmsI a 
notice to the different officers of the employing corimration anil the several labor 
unions Involved, and made the broad general statement that this illd not exclude 
nnyone from giving Information' that we were an.xious to get all the Infor¬ 
mation we could. 

Mr. Bird. Conhl I Intorniiit you a minute? Had you ever used these com- 
ptii-'iry powers of Investigallon liefore—your hoard? 

Mr T.u.ndrioan. No; we had threatened to several times, hut we never had 
used them. 

Mr. Bird. This, then, was your first experience with this proceilnre? 

Mr. I-itN'DRioAN. Yes. It was the second—ucll. It was the third time 
Invpstlgation.s had hism .started by the Stale of New York, and, ns a matter of 
fact, there never has been one completed. This Investigation never was com¬ 
pleted. The Hoe Printing Press Co., I think. In ISflO or IlKK) and the grain 
scoopors’ strike on the Great Lakes, or at least at the port of Buffalo, at the 
same time, I think, in IfiOO, I don’t think that In eitlicr of those cases the board 
had ever got so fur in its jiroceilure ns to tmvi- called a witness. The mere fact 
that an Investigation was iihout to be had was sulTioient to Induce the parties 
to get together in .some form. 

Mr. Bird. In oilier words, yon found that a very valuable, lhat potential 
power, or a sort of concealed weapon? 

Mr. Ia'ndrig.vn. Yes. 

Mr. Bird. Well, now, how emild yon get to work to gain your evidence and 
make this investigation? Would .V"ii nilml telling us liriefly, please? 

Jtr. I.UNDRIOAN. Well, we were pretty forlnnate. In tlic first place, we had 
a little system of our own which we developed for siviiring advance information 
as to strikes and lockouts. In addition to that we had In the labor department 
at that time a Mr. Fitch, who is now, I believe, connected with the Sage Foun¬ 
dation. 

Mr. Bird. Mr. John Fitch? 

Mr. Lundriqan. Yes. And as soon as this was determined on I a.sketl Mr. 
Fitch to make a trip over the different localities In tJie State of Now York 
where this company operated and secure all of the data that It was possible 
along certain lines. The Information that he secured was of a gooil deal of 
help to us In shaping the Inquiry Itself. But we did quite a number of things 
that were forced on us to some extent. In fact, some of the attorneys called 
on me ns chairman of the board and v/anted to know what the rules of pro¬ 
cedure were to be, etc., and I told them that, in the first place. If any attorneys 
were to be there It was to be distinctly understrxsl that they were to be there 
as a matter of courtesy and not as a matter of right; and that so far as the 
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i-pgulatlonii under wliicli the Investlgatlonsi would be coiulucted, that we intended 
to make such comiuon-wnse ruira as might apply to any other particular situ¬ 
ation that arose, and that we would even reserve the right to reverse our pro¬ 
cedure if the occasion rtniulred, and that we would simply take the respon- 
slhillly. Wo did not see any other way. 

Well, I ussumetl that we were making a precedent, creating a possible rule to 
follow, and, as I sai<l before, we trieti to avoid a repetition of testimony as much 
as we could without in any way curtailing unyoim's right to bo beard. We 
lnsisl(“d on the elimination of personal controversies, and, so far as was possible, 
matters that were entirely foreign to the dispute itself. 

We claimed and e.xercisisl tiic right to go back as far as we saw fit with 
reference to any causes leading up to tlie dis|)ule. We simply went on and 
exuniined tiio witnesses tliat we liad snmnioned, anil several who volimtwred. 
^\■e gave the company the oiiiiorlimity lo iire.sent evidence if it saw lit, insisted 
tliat nothing should go into tlie record tliat was not placed there under the oath 
of some one. 

Mr. Bibo. What was the result of this Inve.stigatloti? Did you make a refiort 
or recoimuendation? 

Mr. Lunihugan. Well, we tiold a liearing In llie village of Corinth and con¬ 
sumed I tliink two days and a i>arl of iinotlicr one in llie city of Clens Falls. 
We lullonrned for llie puniose of making a reisirt, wliich we were nsinired hy 
tlie statute to do williin io days. I believe liie same night, or the following 
day. a personal nspiest was made by two—I tliiiik tlirce—of the liiternntionaL 
ofllcers of the labor unioirs tiiat we make nnotlicr etfort at misliatioii and eon- 
elllatlon. It came out in tlie eoiiferonce tliat Mr. Lyons, wlio was then com- 
missionor of l.abor of tlie Slate of Maine, was In coiifiuviice or negotiation willi 
the oliicers of tlie International 1‘nper Co. wilh. it was staled, a very briglit 
prosiBK't of efft'ctitig at Ituist a conference lietween the company and its striking 
employees, or their reiiresmilaflves. 

linder those elrcnmstaiices, wo positively declined to undertake any 
further mediation or concllmtion, and particularly in view of the fact 
that we bad repeatedly staled to all of tlie parties to ilie contro¬ 
versy tliat we bad exhaustisl all of our resourci's and iiowors of 
mediation or eoncllliilIon, liefore we siurted the investigation. Ibit, howerer, I 
felt tlie responsibility was too great to not make every effort possitile. I tole- 
graphed Mr. Lyons stating wbat I bad uiider.stood, and asking him to reply 
promptly, wlilcli he did. In a very short time 1 risoived a reply imek saying 
I had lieen misinformed tis to ills efforts in tlie direction referred to. Tliere- 
upon I agreed to undertake to arrange an interview between tlie responsible 
offloers of tiie company and tbo olficers of tlie employe's, and found llie coinpuiiy 
willing to meot widi aiivoao oilier Ilian those with whom tlicy laid the 
previous controversy. We finally arranged to meet some of tlie otlier inter¬ 
national olKoers in a preliminary conference, wlilch resultmi In a general con- 
fereiiee of the .striking cniiiloyees. There was ,30 delegates, I think, and 
practletilly every plant wits represented. This conference continued here for 
the or SIX da.ys, and I tliliil: exactly 10 days from the day the investigation was 
startod, the day we hegaii taking testiniony, a formal agroenieiit was signed 
settling llie disputes In all of the phials of the compnnlt'S In which all unions 
were rewgnlv.ed, and have since been lining Intsiness with the company, 

Mr. Biui). When you refer to the commissioner of Maine, there was another 
dlflleulty, of this being an Interstate difficulty: if any other labor people had 
Interferisl your work would have been useless? 

Mr. Londbioan. When It gets down to a question of fair treatment and offi¬ 
cial courtesy, you couldn’t very well Interfere with some other State, where 
some other Stale had an lntere.st that yon were not familiar ivlth. 

Mr. Bibd. In regnrii to the military, did they withdraw as soon as you 
started this compulsory investigation. If you remember? 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Bnm, The military—did they withdraw when this compulsory Investiga¬ 
tion was started? 

Mr. Lundbioan. I think not. I want to say that In the Information we had 
been able to gather from one sounH) or another we had quite a number of criti¬ 
cisms and complaints of the military Itself, and we simply turned copies of all 
that correspondence over to the commanding officer and informed him of this 
hearing, and simply told him It was for his Information and such use as he 
saw fit to ma^e of It. We did not hear anything more of it. 
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Mr. lIiM). If It would liuvp bwii po.s.'ilble for your board to have started a 
ooiupulHory InvestUation iinme<lliitel.v after the dynamiting, do you tbliilc that 
would have prevented the miiitary from coming in if you could Ivave set the 
wheels to going? 

Mr. I.UNUttinAN. I couldn’t say as to that 

Mr. Itmn. Do I nnderstaial. a.s the result of this cotnpuisory inve,stlgntlon. the 
two parties to the controver.sy tiuatly came together? 

Mr. I.us’DinoAN. Well, it would lie perhaps a little egotlsticiil to say that that 
wa.s true, but I iloubt %ery inneh if any oue would eonlrndlct lliat that was the 
direct cause of bringing uliout a sclticinent of lla^ ilispute. 

Mr. Itiiiu. How'cver, it ri'iilly did start tilings going, did it nol ? 

Mr. IjUndbioan. (>h, yes; it wa.s the direct result—this conference was the 
direct result of that iiivestigution, no doubt alsuit tliat. 

Mr. IliBi). Now whiit was the result of the exiierinicnts of the International 
I’apttr Co.? .Since the investigation liave tlie lulsir troubles lieen any more oi’ 
luive they dlsapia'ansl ? 

Mr. lA.NBiiiOAN. Well. I will tell you: When this ainicalde stdilomenl was 
reached, we stated to all of llio iimtie.s ladore tliey separalis] that notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact Unit th.ere was ten luiiulrcd and odd pages of tcsiiniiiny that we 
look which disclosed some, wliiit I would eiill, very deplorable coiidilions on 
liolli .sides, tliat no gooil could coiiio from niukiiig an exhaustive or detailed 
refHirt, and it was agre. d Hint we would siiiiply make a general re|)ort toueb- 
Ing on Hie general phast-s, oiiiidiHoim, iiinl liistory of Hie troiilile itself. In¬ 
cidentally we iiicorimralisi in tliat reiiort a pnragrapli in which we stateil that we 
believisl Hint it was .lu.st as csseiillal Hint large emidoycrs of liilior, esissiully 
wliere Hieir plains were isolateii from Hic general niiinagcmciit itself—timt it 
was Just a.s ms'cssar;’ tliat Hicy lia\c some rcsponslldc oilhvr in cliarge of Hieir 
liidusirial afl'airs. as it was that tiiey sliouhi time some respon.silde ofileer In 
charge of Hie hiijing of tlidr raw niatcrlal or Hie selling of Hieir products; or 
words to tliat clleii. I don't rcmcniticr just Hie language of It. And Hie luler- 
natloiial Taisw Co. soli of tisik lie up at that proisisition. In other words, 
tliey wrote me a letter in wliiili Hiey qnoleil that paragraph and wantisl to 
know how it cnnld la‘ woiios! out; and, to make a tong story sliort, tliey 
fliiHlIy wound ii)) a few wei'ks later by piitHiig It up to me to work it out. So 
I luiM lasMi engngeil In Hiat cflort for tliem since Octoiaw, 1910, and tills strike 
ended on Hie 14tli of May. Now ail our coiilcnHons—and we have them anil 
always will havi’—are thoroughly and fully lincsllgateil Hi<>si‘ days. 

We slart on the Hieory that no matter liow ridiculous an assertion, a claim, 
or contention made on the iiart of our eniiiloyccs individuuily or colleetively, 
may apia'ur Hiat it may lie wholly, and It probably Is partially, true ami 
wiiother it Is or not that it is Just as iiiuiii to oiir interest to show Hint It Is 
true as It Is to sliow that it is not true. Hi'cause if It Is true, there Is sonid 
thing wrong with our nianageiiicnt. If it Is not true, It will lie a dlsciuirage- 
ment to our emiiloyees U> lie presenting lidicnlous lompliiints. IVe did have a 
great many of them that looked somewliut lidiculous to me some few years ago; 
but we have very few' now, and none of tlieiii look very ridiculous. 

Mr. liiKii. Now, us the result of Hint exiK'riciice with iiMslIallon and arbltrntion 
and liivestigiitloig I would like to ask you your opinion as to compulsory inves¬ 
tigation. What would you consider an Ideal w’liy of going about on Investiga¬ 
tion? Do I understand that first you would make a preliminary survey ami 
get a tine on tlie proiier witnesses? 

Mr. Lundrioan. Well, I ttiiuk with a priRierly equipped commissioner or 
board of arbitration in eacli .Stale that you will not need any prelimlimry survey 
at all, becau.se you wilt be in touch with the situation before tlie strike occurs. 

Mr.’Bum. Would you be kind enough to outline what you thluk would be u 
proiierly cqulpiicd boanl? 

Mr. I.iiNDBiGAN. I would call a properly eijuipiied board one where. In the 
first place, yon had absolute power of compulsory liivestlgatloa, aud where you 


had- 

Mr. Bird (interrupting). 


What would those powers Include, please? 


Sub- 


posnaiug, I supiiose? 

Mr. Lchprioar. Right to subfwena witnesses and—well, practically a copy of 
the New York State law on that subject would be good enough, so far as that 
part of It Is concerned. I am very strongly of the opinion that the individual 
or set of indlvhluais. In case you had a commission or a board, should not be 
subject to the approval of anyooc, as to whetlier or not they should have such 
aa iuvestigation. I believe. In the first jilace, the men who are intrusted with 
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tliiit power and authority should devote alt of their time to keeping in touch 
with the Industrial situation In the territory over which they had Jurisdiction; 
and in doing that that they should be paid something like reasonable compensa¬ 
tion for It. 

Mr. ItiED. Now, what would you call reasonable compensation for It? 

Mr. LUNDBtoAN. Well, I should say that the men who act as a board of media¬ 
tion and arbitration In the State of New ^ork should receive as high salary 
as any appointive ofBcer in the State of New York. 

Mr. Bird. And, I understand, subject to the governor only? 

Mr. Lundrican. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is that highest salary? 

Mr. Lundbioan. Fifteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. Bird. Now, you are In favor of a board receiving a salary of $45,000? 
Mr. Lundhiuan. Well, I have no particular jiride of opinion as to whether it 
should he a board of three or a single commissioner. I believe a single commis¬ 
sioner with a proi)cr field organization could promote In this or In any other 
State In a very few years a situation where you would practically have, so far 
ns things entirely local are concerned, what would amount to a local arbitra¬ 
tion board. 

Mr. Bird. What do you mean by field organization? 

Mr. I.UNDRioAN. Why, 1 mean an olHce stafi'. Why, when I first took charge 
or assumed charge—the statute did not give me charge of the board of media¬ 
tion or arbitration for the flr.st four years I was in the department. But the 
commissioner of labor at that time—there was a commissioner of labor statis¬ 
tics and that was his particular [Kisitlon to which I was originally apixiintial. 
The other deputy commissioner had been the State factory inspector and he 
was very much Interested In that work, and the work was so enormous In vol¬ 
ume that It would be imiaisslhle for him to give any of his time to this; but 
the statute Itself provided that the commissioner of labor would he in charge of 
the work of mediation and arbitration and the second deputy, which at that 
time was myself, was suiiposed to have charge of the bureau of labor statis¬ 
tics, Well, ns a matter of fact, they Just simply said to me, “ Now, you will 
have to look after this mediation and arbitration proposition.” Why, we did 
not have a clerk; not a clerk. I used to arrange with the man who generally 
oiiened the mall—or rather who ri>ceived the mail and answered the telephone, 
and so forth—I used to arrange with him to oiien the mail. If any came, and 
I let him know as nearly as 1 could where I would be, and I told him to let 
me know If anything important occurred. That was the way we were doing 
business when we started In. And I will say, In passing, that I don’t know 
that you can—In fact I know you can not heap any iiartlcular criticism on the 
law or the system at that time. It was Klinply the lack of general Interest on 
the subject; because just previous to that they had a board of three commis¬ 
sioners which was a separate Institution, and one of them was the editor of 
a newspaper and the other one—well, I guess two editors of newspaiiers and 
one labor man. Well, I guess the labor man deleted a good part of his time to 
the buslne.ss of the board; and the other two men I guess devoted all the time 
they could without neglecting their own business too much. That l.s the reason 
1 make the point that if we are going to have anybody engageil In doing this, 
what I consider very ImiKirtant and responsible business, you have got to have 
some one who ha.s the Individual Incentive of compensation—we might Just as 
well call things by their right name—to devote all of his time and energy to It; 
so that he is not waiting to make a preliminary survey after a strike has oc¬ 
curred, but so that he Is so closely In touch with the Industrial pulse of the 
State that he knows almost to a certainty where there is likely to be a strike. 
I think we pretty nearly knew It when I left the department. I take It we 
pretty nearly knew everywhere there was likely to be a strike before It oc¬ 
curred; and I think perhaps the department docs now. I am entirely out of 
touch with It myta-lf. I have not even had an opportunity to have a personal 
talk with the gentlemen doing that work. 

Mr. Bird. They will have an opportunity shortly to describe the way they do 
their work now. Now, would you take up this Independent commissioner of 
labor system, or do you think It should be closely connected up with the labor 
department? 

Mr. Iaindriqan. Well, I believe the labor department, and especially as It 
has been officered for some years, is in thorough accord and sympathy with 
this suAject; but during my experience there we were simply handicapped by 
being underpaid and because the general fund from which to draw was so 
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meager that there was nothing In a financial way to do this business with. The 
way I would have the arbitration ofticers coupled with a department of labor, 
I would have them just us closely coupled as they possibly could be coupltsl by 
statute; something along the lines that the comix'nsntion connnlsslon la at 
present. Now, for Instance, the commissioner of labor Is ex olliclo member of 
the compensation commission, and his field force is available for all the re¬ 
search or study that the compensation commission dwm necessary to make 
through that avenue or In that direction. I would by no means separate them,■ 
because It would be simply a dni)llcntlon of stallsllcal and other work, which 
Is entirely uncalled for atid might be confusing. I wmild go further and say 
that If it were constitutional—which I very much doidit—I wouhl like to siv 
the whole thing coupled with the Federal (Jovcrntneiil, because, except In the 
building trades and In local transportation, a v(‘r.v large p('r<-entage of our 
important disputes are Interstate so far ns the operation being carried on In 
more tban one State or the iirinciiml marketing being done In more than one 
Slate or the principal ptircliasing of its raw malerial. 

Mr. ItiKU. Granted, Mr. Ltindrigan, that It was possible for the Fe<lernl Gov¬ 
ernment to enter Into State controversies where big business was Involved, what 
kind of n Federal organizallon would y<iu tliiiik would bi' ndeipmte to bandlo 
such a proiKisilion, atid wimld ycni ha%e one independent niedlalor or would 
yon have a commission of mediation atid Investigation or nrbltmtlon, or how 
would you get at It? 

Mr. LiiNi)iur..\N'. Well, I said some lime ago—I helleve, ns with the Stale 
ofilcor, I believe the Feilerid ollieer who baa charge of Ibis general suli,iect cer¬ 
tainly should not be tied down or Imndicapped by any other duties or responsl- 
hllllies except something incidental to this. Now, wc all know lhat It Is almost 
a Joke when the Federal Government starts otit to investigate general conditions 
ns to the restilt of strikes. They come along about five years after the dilll- 
culty Is over with, ami of course the employer says he did iKJt have any trouble 
at all; Just a little Hurry, and a few of the men quit, and be fllb'd tbelr places 
immediately, or be says, “Why, we made n trade-union agrotunont; that Is all 
there la to it.” The employee. If the striker.s losi, and whether or not the 
particular men who hapiwned to be secret arh'S of the <llfferent locals or even 
International men, tliey die or pass Into oblivion fre<iuently. 

So the inforrniitlon Is—I won’t say vidncless, but xery ndsleadtng. The pub¬ 
lic gets It about s('ven years old, when it is printeil, and—well, of course I 
may bwe a prejudice against slalisties, beeatise llial was the first ptibllc job 
I ever Wa.s appointed to ami I tiever worked al it, but I Inive taken some Inter¬ 
est in Industrial affairs one way and another during a good part of my life, and 
I am frank to say that I can not understand the staflstles that the Government 
anil the States get up. I can not get any reason out of most of tliem—iterlinps 
some people can; perliaps they are valuable for students of social economy— 
btit I make the positive statement, and you ctm verify It very ctislly, that not 
1 per cent of the men aetnnlly engaged In industry, xvorkmen and employers, 
read them; and I do not believe that 50 ikt cent of the 1 ixtr cetit understand 
them when they do read them. 

Mr. Btui). You rcferreil a short time ago, Mr. I.undrigan, to the fact that you 
would need a staff that would constantly be colleetltig facts for you In regard 
to controversies and pending controversies—ti slaff to collect lbo.so details and 
that material. Would you not call those statistics? 

Mr. Lundutq.xn. Well, tlio.se would be available through our Bureau of Sta- 
tisties of the State of New York, I think, perhaps, the State of New York— 
perhaps I may be a little bit prejudlcml, tmj—but I think, perhaps, they have 
the most comprehensive and capable stallsllcal information on this subject of 
any State that I know' of, because it Is fresh. 

Mr. Bibd. You consider that valuable? 

Mr. Lundbioan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bibd. Then you would not condemn statistics If properly handleil? 

Mr. Lundbioan. I would condemn them ouly from the point of getting labor¬ 
ing people—anything like a reasonable per cent of them—to understand them. 

Mr. Bibd. If those statistics were put In such way so that people could 
understand and get them on time they would be valuable. 

Mr. Lundbioan. Oh, no doubt, and they would no doubt be valuable to a man 
naturally, such as would be upon a board of arbitration of a particular State 
or the commissioner of arbitration of the United States, If there were one. 
They would naturally be men who could study those and could understand 
them: but those things actually 6 or 7 years old are absolutely of no account. 
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Mr. Bird. Tlion If the Federal (loveriiment should collect statistics promptly, 
get them out promptly, and get them out in a way that the ordinary man could 
comprehend them, you would favor the handling of statistics? 

Mr. I,uNDBJOAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bibb. You would favor the same Federal body of mediation having such 
an office connected with it, or working through the bureau of labor statistics 
to do that work? 

Mr. I.u.N'DRKiAN. Yes, sir; If it was done promptly. 

Mr. Bihb. I>i(l you say wlietlu'r or not you would favor a single man or a 
body of men to act with this m(>diation body? 

>ir. Lit.nbiuoan. My idea would be this, and the same thing would apply 
to a State generally. You take this great State of New York, or the Federal 
Government, and wdth Hie variety of enterpri.ses, variety .of occupations, large 
number of technical or detail questions that might come up in connection with 
one controversy that would not occur at ail in connection with another; for 
In.stance, w’e will say—with an Investigation yon could do that with your own 
force, but where yott might possibly resort to an arbitration, that this single 
body could designate an arbitration botird, but he naturally would know In¬ 
dividuals who are cotnpetent atul familiar with the particular questions at 
issue; hut I believe that we are abusing this term arliitratlon a gre.at deal; 
I believe that the average arbitration, without any investigation, Is very apt 
to work just as much harm ns It does good. I believe that, in .lu.stice to the 
arbitration board or comtnisslon. If one Is created, that, instead of asking thetu 
to go out and get all of the information or to jump at a conclusion, any con¬ 
clusion they see tit, that there should be a thorough investigation of any dis¬ 
pute that Is important enough to be arbitrated before it is arbitrated. 

And my best Judgment is that, if it were the well-established imlicy of this 
or any other Static ami of this Government, and if overylaaly knew that just 
BO sure as an Imimrtant strike would Interfere with the pulilic convenience or 
safety, or even pleasure. If they knew that the moment that was interrupted, 
that on account of a strike or a lockout, that a thorougli, impartial investiga¬ 
tion would ensue, without any reference to whether uTiyone wantt'd it or not, 
that it was simply the obligation of some State or Government officer to Insti¬ 
tute It forthwith, I belh've you would have very few important labor distnites, 
and where you did they wmdd not bo vi>ry trouldesomc; there would not be 
much difficulty In detmaididiig who was at fault. 

Mr. Biitn. Do you think it would be possible for this Federal body to coop¬ 
erate with the different State bodies? 

Mr. LtiNBRTGAN. I became .so much Interested so that, ns a result of this ex¬ 
perience we had in connection with this Great Bakes dispute, where there were 
six boards of arbitration represented, we all felt more or less discourage<l over 
the outlook, but we decided that—well I gave a liIHe talk on that down at 
the convention at Washingloit, which the Annals' was kind enough to want to 
publish, and I gave it to them—we decldcsl that It was going to be practically 
necessary that there be a closer cooperation between Ihe din'erent State gov¬ 
ernments. And one of the tldngs we decided we would do would be to under¬ 
take to form amongst ourselves a national or an international association of 
Hie men who were elected or aiipointed to do that work in the dllTerent States 
and tlie Dominion of Canada. Our main object was to secure uniformity and 
cooperation. 

Now, I make the as-sertion that to-day no State or Federal Government 
knows, or ever will know, anywhere near reliable statistics with reference to, 
for instance, the telegraphers' strike, or with reference to Ihe International 
I’apcr Co. strike In 11)10, because statistics were collected In some States In 
one way and at one time, and in other Stales In another way and at another 
time, and some of the States tierbaps were not collected at all. We got so 
far that we got an Interest in that subject to the extent that we held a con¬ 
vention a year later, ami I think we had 16 States and the Dominion of 
Canada represented. I left the department about that time. 

I believe that Is one of the very important things that should be done. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a record of that effort, giving the names of the 
States and Territories up to that time? 

Mr. Blwdbioan. What? 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a record of that effort, giving the names of the 
States and Territories up to that time? 
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Mr. Lundbioan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. CouM you give us a reference to It hy any memorundura 
that you have there? 

Mr. Lundbioan. I have a copy of It. I presume I co\ild find the particular 
report. It Is printed In one of the bulletins or reiwrt.s. 

Clialrmau Walsu. Would you be kind enough to give us a reference to It 
so we could get at it, or furnish it to tlie commission? 

Mr. LtTNDumw. Yes, .sir: 1 would ho very glad to do that. 

Mr. lliim. That is all I would like to 

(Miairinan Wai.sh. Would you like to ask some questions, Mr. Oarretson? 

Comndssloner (Jauhktson. Yos, sir. 

('hairninu Walsh. Commlssjoner Oarretson would like to ask y(»u some 
questions. 

Coiimdssjoner Oaurktsox. Mr. lamdrlgan, I shall assume Ihnl ymi are fairly 
familiar with the old Lrdman Act? 

Mr. Li NDKUiVN. I am mu so fanilllar, but I luive rca<l It seviTid times. 

OoinmlssioiK‘ 1 * Oauuktson. Are >ou familiar with the Ne\\lnnds Act, its suc¬ 
cessor? 

Mr. la'MUHiLW. No; c\<-opt as 1 ha\(‘ r<*:ul il in the no\\s|niiK*rs. 

Commissioner (tAUkktson. Not with Us practical working? 

Mr, l>rN!UU(.A\. No, sir. 

Coiumi-^sioiior tI\ui{KTso\ Arc you familiar with the w<*rkiugof the Canmllan 
compulsory iina'stlgathm acts? 

Mr. Li NumuAN. I am not. 

(^uninlssioncr Gaukktson. In reference to your staleimMit that you bellevo 
in a <‘ompulsory Invesiigatiou, the reason I deslreil to know if you are familiar 
with thes«* acts, was to know’ whctlier or not you kmwv what the comparative 
results of aetltai under those jinM-esses brings about? 

Mr. Tu NnemAN. I was s])oaking of Slate action, Mr. Commissioner. 

(’(nninissloner (.lARurTsox. Well, In your opinion, has U grown to a state 
where, on account of the fact that the marketing of the product of any great 
Industry has become ititerstate ii'st<*ad of intrastat(‘, and on account of the 
fact that tlii* raw material is drawn largely from interstatJ* sources; and the 
hirge coiiil)lnatl<'us of lal'or ha^<' their ]*latits inl(‘rstale in clninicter that, year 
by .'‘ar. this whole qtK'vtion takes on a gn^ater InUu'vtaU' as|)(‘Ct than hendo- 
fore, and lit 4’otisc(iuence llutt the real l(‘ssons for tlie metluMls to be followed, 
must he drawn trom national plans inst4‘ad of from Stale i)laus, Isn’t that true? 

Mr. !a-M)Ki(iAN. I should say so; yos, sir. 

Commissioner (i nrrktso.n. Tliat being tlie caM\ it be<‘oinos almost a necessity, 
does it n()t, to draw^ <'(»ncIusions from national methods in profermicc to State 
mell'ods as to furnishing a satisfactory soIuli()n of the large i)roblems In media¬ 
tion or arbitration? 

Mr. I.i'NDKrcJW. Yes. 

Commissioner C\rrkts()N. >Tav(‘ you ever given any tliought to the fact that 
the Canadian Dominion compul.sorydii%c''tigailon acts maK(‘ It \irtunlly Im¬ 
possible for largo bodies of men or large or dlfTta’ent owners at the same time 
to got any action on a matter that they d('sire attention to? 

Mr. T.rNfmm\N. I was not awaire of that. 

Commissjmier Oarrlt.son-. T>hl you e\(‘r follow the record—you were for¬ 
merly a railway condmdor—ilid you follow tlie riM-onl as (‘stahlished in 1010 
as betw«*en the time consumed in tla* setttcnient of the wage contest under the 
Dominion act for thriK‘ roails, and tlio comjairlson of time that it took In the 
Unitisl States iimler the forms of the Ni'wlamis Act—not tla‘ Newlands Act. tlien 
the Erdman Act, in settling ?•' properties, and tlie Comparative* amount of time 
iis(*d on the 75 proi)crtie*s anel em the 3? 

Mr, Lt'ndrioan. I dem’t know tiiat I paiel any particular attention to it. 

CominissioneT OARRin’soN. Wouhl you faveir a syste‘in wlK‘r<* it absolutedy re¬ 
quired more time to ge*t aedlon, by on(*-thlr<l, of 3 e*nses than on 75? 

Mr. Li^NDuiei.w. The system that I would favor, Mr. CornmisMloner, is that 
the piihlie nfllcor—I am talking all the time from the stumii^olnt of the publlrf 
officer- 

(Nimmlssloner Oarrktson. Yes. 

Mr. Lundbigan. Tlmt tlie juiblic officer chargeel w'lth the enforcement or 
conduct of the laws of conciliation, mediation, ami arbitration w’ould have no 
choice; that he would be the man who would be con)i)elletl to Investigate. I 
firmly believe that that is the correct principle. 
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Coiiimissioner Gaubetson. The Canadian act does not make it obligatory 

thios It, upon tlw officer to act on his own volition? 

Mr. Lunphioan, I think not 

Commissioner OARBtrrsoy. He can act upon the demand ot either party, or of 
any municipality affected by whiit iidglit be the result of the threatened strike’/ 

Mr. LuxDRiaAN. Yes; that I tliink is - 

('oninjissloncr CAJuiETsoN (interrupting). And lie can refu.se to investigate, 
also, can he not? 

Mr. LvsimifUN. I believe so; yes. 

Coinnilssioner (Jvtuietson. lio you believe from your experience that a tri¬ 
bunal, national in lls clmracter, created for the purpose ot mediation or arbi¬ 
tration, can 1)0 utterly inilependent of any otlier channel of government or any 
otiier machinery of governmeiil, precisely as is the case at llie present time 
with the N(Hvlaiids Act, the commission tliereunder, or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—a separate function of government, responsible only to the head 
of file (iovernment, the President? 

Mr. laiNJJiuoAN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauuet.son'. Do you l)elieve tliat a body in control of—not 
necessarily in control, loit in an advisory clmracter, conutosed e(iually of com¬ 
mercial and maimfacttirlng interests; in other words, commerce and represen¬ 
tatives of employees, as given expression tiirough tlie ordliiiiry form of tlie 
unions, tliat an advisory body of lltat kind a<’ting in con.lunctiou wltti a bureau 
or by wliatever name it migiit Ite callcil, of conciliation ami mediation, could 
exercise a morai intiuence tliat would he of value in compelling by moral forces 
only botli emiiloyer and employee to sulimit tliemselves to tlie good offices of 
an agency of the clmracter named? 

Mr. In'NiuiioAX. IhKpu'Stionalily; I alisolutely iielleve in tliat. I believe that 
in fact, that is wluit I referred to in my statement us creating local concili¬ 
ation or nrliitratlou agencies. 

Comniissloner Cabuetson. I don't know; maybe I misunderstood you, Mr. 
l.undrigan; I rather gath(>red from one statement that you favored tlie^ provid¬ 
ing of arbitrators liy appointment by some tribunal. Government or State, as 
the case mlglit be. Did 1 understand you correctly? 

Mr. Li.'NDKioAN. I meant mediators or conciliators. 

I'ommissloner Gaiiuetson. The words are so often confused? 

Jlr. Dundiuoan. Yea. 

(■'ommlssioner Gakketbon. Hut bear in mind that I driiAV the line sharply, 
because I have been mediated oftener tbaii any otlier man on earth. 

Mr. Lunduioan. Yes. 

(iommis.sloni'r Gaiiuetson. But do you believe, either as a labor man, as a 
State official, or ns a representative of a corporation, that tlie appointment 
ot arbitrators, not mediators, by any tribunal, (lo\ermuenl, or otherwise, that 
did not permit the men to liave a voice in tiie clioicc of those arbitrators in 
the ordlnarv way, Avould ever bo received under any terms by laboring men? 

Mr. T.uMiiuoAN. Oh, no. If I used the word “arbitrators” in my original 
statement I simply misspoke myself. 

rmmiilssioiier Gauuetson. IVell, I think tliat you used the Avord arbitrator, 
and knowing some of your opinions, I was rather surprised. 

Mr. Lvnduio.an. Well, if I did, I wisli it would be changed or stricken out. 

f'omniissioner Gauhet.sox. One otlier tpiestion that I slmrily want to ask 
you from your experience in the Lake Carriers’ Association strike. 

We have some tcsiiniony from officers of that organization or its successor, 
and 1 simply Avant, if you Avill offer an opinion, an expression of opinion, do 
you consider the lailte Carriers’ Association, in its relation Avlth its employees, 
a purely philanthropic association? 

Mr. Lt-NPUioAN. IVell, I did not at that time, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner G.ahretson. Have you any reason to believe that their methods 
have changed enough to put tlieni In that class? 

Mr. I.UNDRiGAN. I am not familiar- 

• Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). It has not been brought to your 
attention if they liaAO? 

Mr. LtranRioAN. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any more questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. I avouUI like to ask one question. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; Commissioner Lennon would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner iJiNNON. In your performance of your duties as a mediator, 
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There Old you find the greatest difficulty to bring about a conference, on the 
side of the workmen or on the side of the employers? 

Mr. Lundhioan. Why, my experience is a go(«l deni like that of a consulting 
physician. Neither side wanted to see ,vou until he was licked, and then the 
fellow that was licked always wanted the State to come In and settle the 
thing. 

Coimnissloner Lknnon. W'ill you tell us whetlier or not tliere have l)een any 
seriou.s difficulties in the paiier trade since you liave bini in your present 
position? 

Mr. Lundbigan. No; we haven't hud any I rouble wliatevcr since then. 

Commissioner Lennon. tVell, now, Mr. Lundrlgan, 1 wetit ail througli that 
fact of tliat paiM*r makers' cofitest and Icnow all aliout it. Will you tell us as 
to your duties now in your posilion wliicli you are now lioidlng, so we may 
see wliat comes out of It. Tell us a lint yarn liave to do? 

Mr. Lunohigan. Well, I iiiaietlcall.v—1 report to tlio vice president In charge 
of manufacturing, and 1 lielnwe I inlglit .state tliat 1 lia\e practically outlined 
and put into elTei't tlie present indnstriat policy of the conii>any. 

Commi.ssloner Lennon. Well, if complidnts ari.se, wliere do .vou come In? 

Mr. Li NDRioAN. Well, we have a ))relly eomplele .system ; In the first iilaoe, wo 
try to matidain uniform conditions In all of our plants. In each plant the local 
suiicrintendcnt Is nhsolulely in charge. We are working under a mutual Imrguln 
or trade agreement with some se,en or eiglil lalioi* organi/attons. It is a joint 
ngreement, so that there is no eonlliet as to nmlerstanillng hetween the different 
organizations. And a jiaragraiili of tliat agreement is desoied 1,0 Uie system of 
handling eompluinls and grleviiiice.s. It reud.s, in sidistunee, like tills: “Tliat 
wlienever a local complaint or grievance occurs, it Is to hi' iiresented to llie local 
KiipcriiUendent in writing,'' wldcli we assume tlirmigli the usual methods that 
labor unions have for approving of lliose acts. “Anil tic shiill render a deelslon 
wllliiii 10 days, stilting wind disposition lie lia.s miido of llie ea.se, or wliether ho 
has referred It to the general mumigement.'' 

'J'lie local snpcriiiU'iidciit Inis iilisolulc aullmrily to decide any local complaint 
or grievance tliat don't coidllct will', cair sliiiidard rules and Ids instructions. If 
an appeal is taken to the general management the general olllccrs of the labor 
union are also notlliod. iind that Is aliont wliere I come in, after tlie appeal frmn 
file ''iciil supcrintciuleiit. In other words, I ri'iircsciit tlie general ollici'S of tlie 
Interii.iliomil Paper Co. in that particular ]iliasc of llie luisines.s. If we are 
iiiialde to reacli an agreement, arblirntion Is provided for, hut wi' never yet have 
hud to go to an arldtriition. 

Commissioner Le.nnon. And you are llie Intermediary after llie first decision? 

Mr. Lvniiiuoan. Not intermediary at all. I ropre.seiit the company iilwolulcly. 
It Is just simply a case; it i.s an additional department of the compiiny's miimi- 
facturlng business; that I.s all. If we were to re.sort to arbltriitioii of anytliing 
of that sort, some one else would be hrouglit in. I .simply would reiireseiit the 
I'oinpany. 

Chalrmaii W.iLsn. Tliat Is all, thank you, Mr. Lun<lrigun. 

Mr. Richards, could you make It conveiiloiit lo come oil the wltue.s.s stand at 
2 o'clock sharp? 

Mr. KicHAitn.s. Yi'S. 

Chairman Wai.rii. We have another witness here, and I would like to go 
through with you without Interruption. Thai would he perfis-ll.v convenient, 
will It? Mr. Lynch Is absent and can not he here until to-morrow. 

Mr. Rich ABBS. Y’es. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Will you call Mr. Howe? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. FREDEEIC C. HO'WE. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your name, please? 

Mr. IIowE. Frederic C. Howe. 

Chairman Walsh. And what Is your business or profession? 

Mr. Howe. At the present time I am director of the I’lsiple's Institute. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Howe. New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resldeii In New York City? 

Mr. Howe. Four years. 

Chairman Walsh. I’rlor to that time where did you reside, say, for the past 
10 years? 
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Mr. Howe. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chairnmn Walsh. And what was your occupation prior to becoming connected 
with the People’s Institute? 

Mr. Howe. Immediately i)rlor to that I was a professor In politics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin. Then prior to that I was a member of the tax commission 
of the city of Cleveland. Prior to that I was In the State Senate of Ohio for 
three years. Prior to that I was In the city council and chairman of the finance 
commlH.slon of Cleveland, and during that time I was practicing law In the city 
of Cleveland. 

fthairman W.u.hh. How long did you practice law’, Mr. Howe? 

Mr. llow'K. Flftemi years. 

Chairman Walsh. Il.-ive you In these various positions which you have held, 
been brought In coninci with the Industrial i)roi)lem as a whole? 

Mr. Howe. Yes; In a great variety of ways. I was presideiit of a manufac¬ 
turing concern, secretary of another mamd'acturiiig concern that did a very 
large busitu’ss. For l.’l years I was secretary and treasurer of another large 
industry. So that I had lu’lual contact with labor ci>ndlilons in Cleveland, which 
la a highly organized indiislulal ceider. On several occasions 1 have been 
abroad, mahiiig a .study of .social, ecotamilc, ami inilnstrial questions. 

(thulrman WAt.sii. Have yon or have you not written u|)<m governmental 
and Industrial subjects? 

Mr. Howe. Yes; I have written several books. 

Chainnan Walsh. What are they, please? 

Mr. Howe. 'I'he llrsl hook was oti Taxation and Taxes In the United States; 
the secoial was on 'I'he City, the Hope of Hemocracy; the third was The 
Itrltlsh City; the fourth was Privilege and Democracy in the United States; 
the next was Kuropean Cities at Work; and another, rtither obscure book, 
was 'I’he Confe.sslons of tt Monopolist, which was written from my own 
experience as a practllloner. 

Chairnmn Wai.sit. .\s yon are aware, the law which croiites this commission, 
retptlres that we shall attenqit to seek and <ll.scover the underlying cau.se of 
dissatisfaction in the Industrial siluiition. and also the effect of tndustrial 
conditions <a\ public welfare and the rights and powers of tlie communities to 
deal therewith. 

Now, directing your attention to this particular provision of the law, Mr. 
Howe, I would like to n.sk yott, it you can state in a broad way, what you 
deem to be the slgidtlcant or large cau.so for an Itidustrlul nnre.st that exists? 
If so, please state It, your opinion, from your oliserviition ami your work? 

Mr. Howe. Mr. Chairman, as I have followed the testimony given before the 
commission. It would seem to me to fake two general lines: Due, an attemiU to 
deal with the situatimi as it exists, as though that were a permanent condition, 
subject to such amelioration and Improvement as is possible from ameliafory 
legislation. It was an acceptance of the capilalistic system and the division 
of society Into employers and employees as a permanent and necessary and 
remediable condition, 'fliat seenuHl to he one assumption and the line of tes¬ 
timony of certain groups. 

And the other line of testimony and assumption was that this .system should 
be abolished and in IPs place a system of socialism .should he Iniroiluced. and 
so fur as 1 know those are tlie two general lines of assumption which have 
lirevidled In the tesllinony liefore the commission. At any rate, I will assume 
that that Is true, because I am quite clear Unit there is another altenmtivo 
which tens of thousiinds of iH'ople, |irohahly hundreds of (liousanda of people 
in the UnitCMl States and in other eonntries, aeeept as Just as eonqilete a social 
program as socialism itself, hat which avoids all of the possitile evils of a 
soeluUstie society whieli is hlgtdy organized and regimented and ruled from 
above, for both of those proposals Involve n largo degree of action by the 
Government. 

Socialism, of course. Involves the ownersldp by tlie State and the control by 
the State of the means of prmUiction; and the other system of amellatory legis¬ 
lation means tlint we will have a lot of things like labor exchanges, like mini¬ 
mum wage, like shorter hours of hihor, to improve the condition which every¬ 
body accepts is bad, bat which in its essence will remain unchanged. 

Now, I don’t believe In either of those philosophies, but I do believe In the 
philosophy which, for 25 years, has gone under the name of the single tax In 
this country, or the taxation of land values In the British colonies. And that 
philosophy Is an Industrial philosophy. It Is a social philosophy. Just as much 
as It Is 4*flnanclal philosophy. By many people it has been assumed that that 
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was merely u means of getting a revenue nmler a more just system than that 
which now prevails; but to those who belong to the school of which Henry 
George was, of course, the father, it Is a complete s<K'iaI philosophy baseil on 
liulustrlal liberty, Industrial freedom, rather than industrial socialism. And 
it ui)i>oais—those who believe in tliat phih»sophy fwl (hat under It all kinds of 
renuHlial legislation mentioned would not be necessary; (Iiat the wageworkers’ 
posltl<m would be so completely changtM In tbe school of contest that he would 
be well able to tain* care of liiinself, for he would no longer be a deiwmlent: 
he \\ould no longer have only one alternative. He would be a freeman, a free¬ 
man industrially. And the tr»)ubU‘ with the IuImu* prol)h‘m, acconllng to the 
single taxer, is that there are always, and <»f necessity must be tilways, more 
men hunting jobs tlmn tlu*re are Jobs to go around, and tltat low wages are (he 
result of 10 men chasing 0 jobs; in which the man out of employment always 
keeps down tlie wag(‘S of the man in employment. And It Is tlie knowhslge on 
the part of the omplo.\lng (lasses (liat (here Is a big n*shluum of men that cai» 
always be relied on, cjiii tih\a\s h»' call(‘d in, that <‘nahh*s tlteiii to k(‘ep \vag<*s 
at the competitive j)oln(. Or, to slate It in anotluT way, labor is always coin- 
piMing witli itself, and its coinpelilloii wlili itself is the thing that keeps down 
wages. 

Now’, we believe that the taxation of land values would coniphdely reverse 
that p(>si(ion, and that then capital would coni]K‘te for labor; (‘inpl(>y(‘rs would 
be chasing men; and tliat that reversal of the situation would teml to a con¬ 
stant inerease in wages until the wage earner secured the full product of his 
toil. 

n’wenty-nve jears ago. when Progress and Poviu-ty llrst api)earo(l, the col- 
h*ge pndessors and students (»f t)i(‘ suh](‘ct langlusl at it. and ]>rol(‘sl(‘(l 
against It, and assallcHl it as a wild tlusiry. Within the last ll\e yi'ur.s men 
like Prof. Adolph Wagner, in the Pniversity of Ihu’lin, the nwKt (unlnenl finan¬ 
cier in tliat country, lias ncc(*pied the umh'rlying ]trlncij)l(‘s of tlie single tax. 
anil has advocated It in a modiiled way tliroughont Prussia. Tliere has Imhmi 
an inipiu’ial law' passial, which acceiUs its (‘ssontlals. The Lloyd George 
budget in IPOb, the discussion o<’ it. was opened up. Lloyd George himself 
said: “’Phis is not a finance naaisuiv; this is (he beginning of a war on poverty 
by which we will liK'ak up l!ii> larg(‘ estates in Kngland and reverse (he 
liaPisirial .situation and create jobs” 

Li w'esterii (huiada for rather diffiuauit reasons, but for the same plillosopby, 
the s'ligle tax lias been applied In part a.s it has in Auslralla ; and in Australia 
and w<‘stern Ganadii, so far as I know, (Ihu’c W a substantial unanimity of 
appi'oval of this change in the taxing sysUau trom all classt's, unless it be 
tbe land speculators. 

iH'hnltely what that proposal Is is \ery simiile. It is tlie simidest of all pro- 
po.sals, and it is tlie siniplest of all social jihlhKSophies. Its very simplicity 
makes jieople incivdulous about its cMiciem-y, but most big social nmaslle.s are 
sliiiph?, and if th(‘y were not sim|iU“ Hh'.v would not be good fi.r mucli; they 
Would not lie efTective. And the single tax is simple. 

In a State like N(wv York it could )k* inauguraled In i>art by a law' (»f about 
an inch, three or four lines, which would provide “All luxi^s on Jious(‘h, im¬ 
provements of all kinds, |M*rsonnl projH'rtv, sliall he aholislied.” And with that 
law taxes for local purpose's and for State purposes would settle down to the 
land. For national purposes tlie single taxeis insist tliat all Federal taxes on 
consumption, on internal revenue, on the cumoiiih and tariffs sh(Mild also la* 
uhoUshed, for they carry tliat philosojiby and freedom to its natural conse¬ 
quences, and say a man should liuve a rigid to trade wiiere he will. They are 
free traders, and their two axioms are free lrad(‘ and fri'O land, (^^hde^ was 
both; he was a great free trader and a great free iander. The great phllos- 
opliers prior to tlie French Uevolntion, Torguet and He Nemours—the men who 
laid (he foundation for the Fnaicli Itevorution -belleml In this system In part; 
and Adam Smith also laid some foundations for it. 

The single taxer would have all taxes off every other conceivable thing and 
put on tbe land. Not the land either, but on land values, for they differentiate 
between land and land values. A very Important distinction. And they 
point to the city of New* York* in which tlie land values Imve Increased from 
what the Dutch paid for it, $24, to $4,500,000,000, Just the value of the land 
around this little spot that you can hardly find on a map la $4,500,000,000. 
It Is very much more than that if you take all the land into consideration. 

That Is the biggest Individual tru.st In the world. It Is three times as big 
as the total capitalization of the United States Steel Corporation, against 
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which there Is so much legislation; but here In New York Is a valuation three 
times, but which has come from the growth of population, the concentration 
of industry; the fact that this is the clearing house of the world has made the 
land values of this little spot worth the colossal sum, worth four times the 
total value of all railroads in this State. 

If tile people moved away there would not be any value here. And to such 
an extent Is It recognized as social value that we know now that every baby 
that is horn adds $8(KI to the valtio of tlio laud. Every emigrant who comes 
to thl.s port adds $.SOO to the value of the land. It Is reflected in the census 
returns, just as people come here land values shoot up. And single taxers 
base their philosophy on the essential Justice of society, getting what belongs 
to society, on society assuming for its own revenue that which society pro¬ 
duces; on first taking tlio social values before wo take Individual labor values; 
on land values or social values. You will find thal in the German reports, 
you will find it in llie imiierial discus.sloa In the Reichstag, tlmt practically 
everyhody treated tl'.e unearned increment as a social value properly to be 
taxed. 


We found la Clercland on tlie lax board Hint wliereas the population had 
increased 100,000 In 10 years the land values had increased $100,000,000, or 
almost Identical with tlmt in .New York, almost .$1,000 per capita. 

Now, wlnit Is true of land values in this cily is also true all over the 
country. The ITnlled States Sleel Corporation is caiiitallzcd at $1,500,000,000, 
and Mr. Clmrles Schwab, when bo was on the stand at Washington la tlie 
Industrial Comnil.s,slon, I think it was lOO.'! or 1S93, .said tlmt the capitalized 
value of their iron-ore lands in their capitalization was $800,1X10,000. That 
was just a few years after that great stretcli of land in nortliern Michigan 
and Minnesota was not worth more than $1 an acre. It was a scrub-room 
space; It was nature's (h'posit that took hundreds of millions of years to make 
tlie Bessemer ores tliere, and yet men were permitted to own It, and because 
it had a practical monopoly of the Iron ore of tlie Unltwl Stales it put tlie 
capltaliziitloii on it tlmt it saw lit, and llioy said men will lm\e to um- iron 
ore for generations and geaerallons, and we will capitalize the use of ore for 
50 years at $800,000,000. They capitalized tlie oolce tields of Coimellsville in 
tlie same way. 

Other rc.source.s like oil and gold and silver, tlio coal fiehl.s of Colorado, tlie 
autliraelte coal fields of I’eiiiisylvania, have all lioen capitalized in tlie same 
way at any figure tlmt the owmer saw lit to put upon them. 

It has iMmu computed tlmt out of the total wealth valuation in the United 
States of $12.5,000,(MX),000, 00 per eeiit of it is not wealth at all, hut laud value.s, 
socially created land values. And the single taxers would assert that that 
belongs to all of u.s, and tlmt it should he used hy all of us. It should be 
done by taxation, wldch is the easy way to approach It, and the natural way 
to u]iprouch It, and then use this colossal reviuuie for social purposes. 

As an indication of the value of ground rent, the Osage Indians In tlie 
Indian Territory, according to the report of the Secretary of tlie Interior, tlmt 
tribe of several thousand get an income of SCXX) aplei’C, or about $3,000 per 
family, merely on the royalties of their lands. Tlie Government adopts a 
qmillfied single tax and levies a royalty on that land, as It might have done 
for all the lands la the Uniled States, and jiuls all tliose Indians in a condition 
of affluence by keeping the products of nature for all the people. 

We made that partially Impossible by the system of land laws—we have 
made that partlealar policy Impnsslhle hy the land laws, but we have not made 
It Impossible to do the same thing by taxation. 

Now, we are not very umcli interested hero in tlmt pbllo.sophy as a tax 
phllospby, bat the adequacy of It as a fiscal measure is represented by the fact 
that tlic ground rents in New York alone are $250,000,000 a year, and that hs a 
burden on labor and, rednci'd down to a'^family basis, it means tlmt every family 
of live la (treater New York bus to pay every year about $2(X) to $250 ju.st in 


ground rent, and that Is a cause of poverty. They pay rent on the one imnci, 
ground rent, and taxes on the other ; and If we take that burden off the backs 
of tabor ail over the United States, running Into the bllUons of dollars, In taxes 
alone, collected from labor and put It ou ground rent you would relieve Industry 
wvAUbot ftud business, inercUants of all classes of all tliat tax on Industry and 

n tremendous gain frOD) 
very much interested in the money that wouhl 
^ dlCCerent question altogether from 

the social philosopliy of tlie single tax. 
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The mere money that would be gotten, the hundmls of millions of dollars that 
would come from the land-value taxation, from the taxation of ground rentj Is, 
to my mind. Inconsequential In comparison with the great gains that would 
come to our life, to our society, to industry, and tliat Is what I will try to direct 
my testimony to now, and I want to state Jnst what would happtm If we abolish 
all taxes on houses and Improvements and things which are created by labor 
and wealth of that kind and pulling that tux on laud values. And I will take 
New York City liere as a concrete examjtle. 

Now, tliere are tliree classes in llio division of wealth. There is the landlord 
class, the cuiiltalkst, ami tlie laborer; anil I am going to di.scuss tliat pliilosopliy 
from tlie iioiiit of view of cut’ll. First, wliat would liapiXMi liv tiic taxing of laud 
vidues to tlie landowner. 

Well, he would liave to liny imicli more taxes, tiuit Is (pille olivlons, for the 
tax on land values, like the tax on incomes. Is the one ta.x which can not be 
shifted; it ha.s to he paid hy liie landlortl. .lohn Stuart Mill admits lliiit. All of 
the economists admit that the tax on land sta,\s where it is put and can not ho 
put upon the tenant. So, lirst, there will he a very great slilfliiig of the harden 
of taxation from hushicss and wenllh and tin- iircHlucts of lalior lo the landlord. 
Second, the tux on land would chei’k siicculation. .Vnd land .sjiccnialion is ono 
of the greatest industrial curses in the country. Here in the edy of New York 
there are at the present time, according to the ligurcs as to (axes and as-sess- 
meiits, where \\c think ail tin’ land is used, flicrc arc 'JlKi.Odd phs’cs and inirccls 
of land wdli notldng on tlieni. Tlioy are liare and naked, Tliose, for tlio large 
jiart. are over in (Queens and Kings llorouglis. Tliat land a few .years ago wins 
wortli tyvo or tliree luindred dollars an acre. To-dny it is lield' from .$'JO,000 
down to J.^.OOO an acre. Practically notldng lias heen done to increase ilio value 
of lliat land, except tiiat liahiisii liave Ihsmi Imrn and peiqile and transit lines have 
been built. Now, llio.sc 2dd,()o() jileces of land would liou.se g.iHkhiKKI peoiile; and 
I can not admit witii some people tliat peo|iie are lioiised wlieii (liey are living 
tyvo, tliree, and four in a two-ruoined tencna’iit. Tliat Is not liousing and liom- 

Ing people; tliat Is lierdliig lM‘o]ile yvorse tliaii caltle. And tlicre Is .. In tills 

great clly to lionse lialf of our iio’.uhdlon in decent liomcs If they merely use 
tlie land, and tiie only yvay you can bring lliat land into n.se is to' make it Im- 
possible for iiKMi to liold it idle. It seems to me to be oiivions lliat nature or 
soci. *v, a projicrly ordered soclet.v, sliould not iiermll men to bold laud out of 
use; sjiovild not permit it—Ood’s first gift to everyliody—and allow aiiyono 
to ppl a fence around it and say notiody sliall use it, for all our yveultli comes 
from tliat, our food, our clotlies; and to perniit the absolute oyviiersldi) of land 
and to say It sball not be used, is like saying to mankind you sinill not live. 
Tliat statement, in effort, means that Ihe (leoplo in Neyv York must live in tene¬ 
ments, as tliey do, because tlie land is lii’iiig lield out of use, yyidcli sliould lie 
used. If yve tax that land and increase the liurdcii on (lie speculators and liaise 
wlio liold it, one of two things must liappcii, and hotti good. Eitlier tlie oyviicr 
must use It or lie must sell it to some one yvlio w ill use it. I tliliik Lloyd (leorge 
says in ono of his budgets; “Tliis budget means bulliling a fire heliind land 
speculators,” and Unit is wliat tlio land tax ilocs, it Imilds ii lire bcliind the 
men who, like dogs In mangers, sit on tlio land and do not use it. 

Now, If men use it. or sell it to some one yyho can use it, It must be used 
eitlier for building limises or for gardening, mid prolialily fur a long time to 
come for building houses. And tliat lirings tlic discussion down to the yvage- 
W’orker. What Is going to hapiani to liim? Why, he l.s going lo lie given .foti.s 
and going to begin to reverse tliat situation yvldcti prevails at tlie present tlino 
by which there are more men tlnin Jolis, by creating more Jolis timn men; and 
it yve tux land so that each individual pliHie and parcel begins to call for men, 
to advertise for men, to call aloud for men, there would be yvork In abundance 
right here In New York for Imndreils of thousands of men for a long time to 
come. But, of course. It yvould not stop there. It yvould be apiillcd to suburban 
lots and agricultural lands and mines and resources. 

Jnst as there Is a lot of land in .New York that Is not nseil—so yvltb this 

covBtry, with greater resources tLaii ail of Kurope combined. The population 
in this country at the pre.sent t/mc, or at the last census, was SO per square 
mile. There are countries of Europe yvhere people live 300 to the fapiare mile. 

It has been computed by Dr. Franz Oppenhelmer, who was over here, and yvho 
Is a professor in the x^nlversity of Berlin, that peojile could live comfortably 
600 to the square mile. Instead of 300. We knoiv that all the population of Ger¬ 
many could be put In the State of Texas—65,000,000 people, and still leave room 
for Swltterland. That shows the sparsity ■with -which America la peopled, and 
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shows the untouched resources here, waiting for labor to get busy on them; 
and tlmt is oidy agricultural land. All through the West are coal Helds which 
are held out of use. In Pennsylvania tlie anthracite coal fields are owned, but 
are not lan'initted to be used. 

There are all klials of minerals all over the country which are Just owned; 
and we could apply this same land tax to agrlcnltural land, taking the tax oil 
the buildings on tlie farms, and oif the farm products and off tlie cattle, and 
l)!aclng it up(m the farm land in the same way. We assume that America is a 
country of home owners, and yet ala)ut half our people are tenants, even in the 
great State of Texas, to such an extent has tenancy come in, that they are 
organizing in that gri-at Stale a revolt against landlordism—in Texa.s! The 
census shovv.s that less than .oO.lKK) men own estates aggn'gatlng JiOO.OOO.tXX) 
acres; that is a fourth of the cultivated area of Iho United States, owned by a 
liopnlntlon of less tlian a small town. That fiOb.Wlb.OOO of acres Is dlvhled into 
larger estales than those of (Iri'at ISrllain. One-fourth of all our agricultural 
land or property is owned liy Just a handful of people, and wo are going to have 
a .slate of density of population ami unfavoridilc agricultural conditions like 
Iho.se of Ireland and England. 

Now, if we lax those great eslates—if we tax agrlcnltural land and not merely 
I per cent or 1} or H jier cent but 3, or 3}, or 4 per cent, or whatever is necessary, 
It will make the owners us(' it. There would be a suction of men out of the 
cities, and there wouhl be the creating of Jobs all over this country. I think 
the newspapers would be lille<l with advertisements calling for men to work, 
because men would either htive to worlt their estates, or give them up to tliose 
who would work them. It would bo like discovering not only a new continent, 
lint half a dozen new continents, to bring all of the land of America Into real 
use by the people. 

Now, ns to the elfeet of tlmt on labor, I think it is quite obvious. 

Chairman Wausii. I will stiy for your information tlmt there is an abundanco 
of time, Doelor, because wo do not adjourn until 12 30, 

Mr. Howk. Well, to complete my statement relative to the landlord, why, as 
an element in the distribution of wealth and Industrial lines, his slmre in the 
produce wotild gradually tend to diminish under tlie land tax, until ultimately 
it would dlsapiiear altogether. Ultimately, the ground landlord would get 
nothing. The share he now takes—which has been estimated at two thousand 
million dollars to three thousand million doUars In the Unlteil .‘Itates, would 
go to society Itself; would go to our Chios and Slates and Nation; and lie 
would di.sappear, and tlie only elements, the only cbilumnts In the wealth 
produced would be ea)iifal on the one hand and labor on the other. And then 
we would have ii relatively simple, easily seeable problem of the employer and 
the employee struggling for all the weallli tlmt was produced. 

Now, wimt would happen as between those two conleslaiits? The slmre either 
of them wouhl get would depend altogether on the relative strength In the 
struggle, his relative power in the contest. If capital still retained Us present 
power, if the ciniiloyor still retains his present position of asccnilcncy in which 
he would iilso have a rcshlmim of the products of labor, if be could always 
whistle and a bnmlrcd men would come to bis (“stabllsbment, if bo was sure 
tlmt oulslde of Ibe paeldug bouses, outside of the mines, outside of the mills, 
ovitshle of the factories, there was always a lot of men clamoring to get In 
under tlmt now system, then capital would still continue to be the dominant 
factor In Industry. 

If that position was rev('rscd and labor bi'camc free—and, frankly, I hope 
for a society in which labor will be nbsolnlcly free. In which we will not look 
upon this cast-like division between employer and employee as a necessary 
distinction. In which men and women and children will have hope before their 
eyes all the time. In which a man can live through life without the necessity 
of accumulating great wealth, because of the fear for his children. In which 
every luinmn being will know tlmt there will be an amplitude of Jobs, of ora- 
liloyiuenta, of wealth, not only for him In bis old nge but for his children and 
for" his children’s children. xVnd that seems to be the Ideal state of society, 
not only for the workers but for the employers; not only for employers but 
for capital and for every clas.s; and they would be willing. If they only saw 
that, even to give up the privileges they now enjoy because of the greater 
happiness that would come to the privileged classes. 

And that vision was Just as clear to Henry George, and to Tom Johnson, 
nnd to f^m Jones, and to thousands and thousands of men who see that kind 
of society. I heard Tom Johnson, who had accumulated $3,000,000, say that 
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he would willingly give away all of Ills wealth, as, In fact, he did and sacri¬ 
ficed it In his fight In Cleveland—willingly give It all away It ho only felt 
his children would enter the world with a free Held anil no favors. 

And after we had gotten rid of this one element In distribution and produc¬ 
tion—land—we would ha\(‘ a sirnggle hetween caplial and labor. Which 
would he the strongest? I think labor would incvltahly. Inevitably It would be 
the ascendant factor in the situation, hccause there will always and forever, so 
long as the tax csmllnueil and increased, as the scsaal wealth was increased, and 
as births increased and ]io|mlation increased, there wouhl alwa.ts and forever 
he iiiorc .lobs than men, aiul we wiPtdd find that we cotdd lake care of a thousand 
million iieo|ili‘ in .Vmeriia willi ease undi'r a <'ondilion widili oiiened all our 
resources nil the lime to the in,in who is tiesi tilted to us(‘ tlieni. And eiT- 
laini\ for a centuri to come, under siiidi a system itiat forced the men to use 
the liinil and eniiiIo\ men ution it, there wotiid be tills allt'rnatne to the work¬ 
ing classes w hieh would enable them to assert their independence, to lie frwb 
to lakt‘ or to leave any ,ioh tliat \\as offered to them. 

We lia\c some examiiles of Unit siliiallon; nothing like an apiirouch to the 
condition which would result from this tax reform, but we have some sugges¬ 
tions ol It, We know that in llie Ihlrteentli cenluix, whim the black |iliigiie hail 
reduced the working |Hi]aiiation in tlreat Hritnin onedliird, rarlianieiil enacted 
a law which made It a iienal olfem e for a man lo demand more tlinii a fiav 
cents a day for Ins lalior, unit ini|iosoil pomillies among which were eiittlng 
olf their hands, and imprisoning, and otlieis, imt lliey eonid not keeii down 
wages, and wages sliot nih and sliot uii, and sliol up in tliat society. 

Aliotlier examiile at llie |a-eseiit da.\ is Denmark, wliiili lias constantly, for 
the last i'lO tears, been Ir.ting to'open nii llie land for use for file people; and 
the State itroMiies so that a mail ran lioriow .$!) out of et'ery $10 to buy it 
little larm, and every workiiigmaii in Copenhagen and other cities knows tlmt 
he can eillier go out to tl farm and get emtilo\meid or he call get a farm of his 
own at any time lie wauls to. -Vnd men tell me, iiiid tlie same is eonllrmed by 
my own oliservation, tliat lliero is priietieally no poverty in Coiieiilmgen, ii 
city (O' simielhing like a liiilf inil’ion inlmliiiaids; praetleally no misery; cer¬ 
tainly not as we iinderstaiid it. 'I'lieie is none of tiiat ignoraniv, de|)riived 
Iiiiseiw in tile iinintrysldc. 1 lane never lieeii in any eoniili> In wldeh the 
riel .Hid tile tmor npiienred lo cnjo.v hie so iiiiirli. Wliere hiisliiess men knnek 
off I.s ninny Innirs a day to go to ii reslauraiit or to llieir lioines to play, be¬ 
cause llie.v felt tliat tliere was not any lear of poverty in that emnilry. 

And tlie workingmen (m tlie streets liave llie same a|)|iearaiiee of self-respect 
In tiicir faces, the same sense of freedom, liecaiise of llie ollicial act ion vvliich 
has lieen going on for a generation by tlic State to ahollsli iioverly on tlie one 


Imnd and ignoniiice on tlic oilier. 

Ra.vniond Koliliins, vvlio went lo Alaska some >ears ago, deserllied in mlnhi- 
tnre a single-tax condition, tdthough he was not cmiscions id’ II. He said that 
before a ihs-rw of court turned ovit the gold mines lo private owiierslilp men 
in the town wliero lie was were earning .fl.'i a day, hccause tliey had access lo the 
mines and went down and dag $l,'i worth of vvealtti out of llie soil. And on it 
cortain day the decree of Hie Kederal court traiisforn-d tlie owiierslilp of all 
that land to ii private corporation, and the next vvi'ek wages went down to .$.'5 
a da.v. Instead of lieiiig freo men they lii eame emiilo.vees. .Not only vvero wiiges 
prior to that decree $l.'i a da.v in the mille^, hut vvag-es all over that section for 
clerks, for waders, for cooks, for imiplo.vecs of every kind, were $1.") a day. 
These men could always go out and earn about that much by their own Indl- 
vldinil exertion. And after the mineral resources were iinide lirivate proiierty 
w'ages ill file mines vveiil down to ,$-l or $a a da.v and, nisn, tlie.v went down ail 
over the rest of that territory. Iitoiusc fris- access lo nutiiro was closed. 

I think that is as good a test of what would follow under single tax ns could 
be found. , , 

I want to dlstlngtilsli this philosophy, which is a social philosophy like social¬ 
ism from socialism, and also from the kind of society which prevails at the 
present time. 

Socialism, as I understand It, is a philosophy which distrusts competition, 
which Is hostile to competition, which feels that comiietitlon Is one of the curses 
of the present day. I believe In comiietitlon, I believe In lllierty, I believe In free¬ 
dom; and while 1 admit that there are wastes In coiniietitloii I think the gains so 
far outweigh the wastes that we can gladly pay for the wastes. And there 
is a philosophy of single tax, industrial lllierty, rather than Industrial pater¬ 
nalism of any kind—a liberty born of free land and free rmources on the one 
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hiind and freedom to trade on the other; a liberty which Involves taking all the 
taxes now borne by tabor off of labor. For up to the recent tariff bill enacted, 
IncUidlng the Income tux, the United States collected six hundred million dollars 
from Intcrnul-rovenue system and the customs; and almost every dollar of that 
six hundred millions was paid by labor. It was paid, for the most part, by the 
p<«)r. It was a tux upon the breakfast table. Sugar was a large contributor and 
wool. Indirect taxes are always a burden on the poor and a burden on labor, and 
since the Civil tVar we have collected, all told, i)robably three thousand million 
dollars, for the mo.st part collected from th(! ixior, .fS,000,0011,000 of revenue. 
That Is the cause of poverty, r'>r it comes out of the poor; and we would shift 
that burden onto the land values Just as we shift the other taxes on labor. 
I don’t know, Sir. Chairman, that 1 laive any further statement to make. 

Chairman iVAi.sii. .Inst one thought, now, that grows out of the adoption of 
a simple law, as yon sn.v, ahont an Inch long, that wcaild take all taxes off por- 
sotuil pr<)]ierty, l>o .urn helieve that a imblic siailiimait eouhl he obtained to 
back such a ]ihllosojihy in our time—to hack the iihilosophy which would .sup¬ 
port .such a law lit our time, considering the present institutions of proiterty In 
law, as wi'll as jiroporty lit pi'vsonalty? 

Mr. llowt;. Well, I rememher when a man who believed In woman’s suffrage 
was a uniiiiie man, and a man uho advocated iTinnicipid ownershij) uas likely to 
bo .sloneil, anil a man uho talked of the Initiatiie, refercmlam, and recall— 
when it was talked alwiut ns a new drink. Yet in 5 or 10 years that has all 
passed, and these problems aie now recehing our earnest and general and ro- 
.siiectful attention, and I sincerely believe tliat It will only be a few years until 
people will be talking about the ta.xalkm of land vtihies, much as they are now 
talking ahont woman's sulTrage and about thess other measures. 

Chalrmau tV.M.sir. You think it Is coming?- 

Mr. ilown. Yes; I think it Is coming. 

Chairman Walsh. I hear nuich said upon the witness stand here as to what 
might he called the Collision hetucen ta'operty and personal rights, between 
properly and human rights. Doesn’t that meet that acute phenomena? Isn't 
that the acute jihenomona right there that this would hate to deal with— 
present proiHTty rights—wiuild have to deal with properly individuals already 
liave as disllnci from a philosophy that uoiihl extend democracy, for Instance, 
In those departments yon have nientloneii, like the Initiative, rofereudum, and 
recall, and the exionslou of sulTrage to women, ete.? 

Mr. Howe. Yes; but It Is simply a means of approaebing that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Dbserving, as you doulilless huve, the outbreaks In the 
different States In the Union as typified In western Virginia, Michigan, and Col¬ 
orado, what would your observation he. If you made any, as In the more acute 
Industrial unrest where the laborers have to iirlmarily deal with natural re¬ 
sources, like taking the mines anil coals and metals from the earth and liimhor 
from the forests, etc.? Have you notleed that that seems to have an effect that 
makes the unrest more marked and the onthreuk more savage, as it were? 

Mr. Hovvk. I think there Is no dmiht hut what onr worst Industrial wars are 
milling wars. I have no doubt, eilher, that that is due to the fact that the men 
who own the resources have a more complete domlulim over the men that they 
employ than the men who are merely engaged in industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you some qnestlons, Mr. (larretson? 

Commissioner CiAUKkiboiX. Yes; I would like to ask him one or two. 

Chairman AValsh. Mr. Garrelson would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Doetor, how long and how completely have single¬ 
tax theories heeii effective in portions of .Vustralasia; that is, either Australia 
or New Zealand? 

Mr. Howe. They have not been operative there at all at any time; I mean as 
single taxors understand them. AVhat has happened, they have taken the tax 
off of bouses and linprovemonts and placed it on land. Now, single taxers say 
that that is not single tax; that is merely an approach to it. That has been 
in operation, I should say, for 12 or 15 years. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Has It gone any further than that in any of the 
western Provinces of Canada? 

Mr. How*. Vancouver, I think it was, about 10 years ago conceived the idea— 
1 don’t know why or how—of reducing the assessed value of houses and Im¬ 
provements by 25 per cent, so that the land was assumed to be assessed at full 
value and Improvements at 75 per cent. Then people observed that reduction 
in the assesseil value of the Improvements and said; “This looks pretty good; 
let's cut Oie assessment of the Improvements down to 60 per cent of the value.” 
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And each time they reduceti tlie assessment of the Improvements—I have been 
there, but I urn (luoting tlie reports of the tax CiunnilsslomT of Minnesota 
and otlier bureaux—inunediately there was a stimulus to business. More 
houses were built, capital coming even from America, and then they liked that, 
and tliey nsluctMl It again 20 jier cent; and that resulted In a great stimulus to 
l»iiildlng. Then they look the taxes otT of improv«‘ments and buildings uHo- 
getluT, and eneh change was followed 1>y a very great stimulus in building. It 
is said tliat wages incrtxised, tliat the liours of labor wi*re shoriemsl. that bona* 
owjierslili» was promottsl beeause land speculalion was broken up and men could 
buy laud very much men* easily than they couhl tlieretotore. And, so far as I 
know, there Is no sugg<*stloii on the parr <»f any of those eitii's of any desire 
to cliance. For Vnn<-(ju\er‘s action was followed by Alberta and Victoria and 
AV(‘simliist»*r and almost all the western (’anndlan cities, and more recently 
whole l'ro\inees have adopted it. And those results IoIIowimI in tliose t(wvns 
wlHM*e they have reduced Uic taxes on Improveinents or increased the taxes on 
land. 

( ’emmls''ioner (Jmihktson. What class of laher in that territory has either 
l>een increased in wages (> 1 * re<lnciM{ in lioiirs on account of this j>hnse? 

.Mr. Howr. I (|ualilicd Hint slatciticnl h> sa\jiig that that Is what I have 
luainl. I ha\e laaird Ihrongli a man up tluuv (hat they mereased the wages 
and ri'duced tin* hours of work. 

Fomnii'JMoiier (Imuikisox. It is Alberta that has put It in as a Fro\im'e? 

Mr. IIowR. Yes. sir. 

Fomnilssioiu'r (Iaiuu.tsox. Is there a greater luuauli'^e on earth for tin* lainl 
s|K‘cnlator than in Allnaia? 

Mr. How K. ! expect that is true; and tin* siiigh* taxer would say tliat wind 
has hajipened is just exactly wdiat was expicleil to liapjien; that there wanih! he 
a similar sidf-biiilditig and spiM ulatioii; there will he so nnn h prosperity In 
those towns that (hey will sto<'k ainl create a kind of a labor vacuum, and 
they will draw peoide from the we-'U'rn towns—w(*stern Annu-ican towns—and 
so many p<*op}e will eonu' in tliere Unit the additions (0 the jiopulatlon and tin* 
nddiilons to Inisiiiess will contimn' to iinreasi? land values faster than tin* 
small imposillon of a tax- would riMluci* speculalion. T think that is ohvhms, 
that if \ou can get nn)n* iM-ojih* to c(»m(* than we luid liefore, that you will luive 
u cc’itiiiual increase in land valins. 

roiiciilssioncr ClAiumrsox. In (dher woials, your saving cIhuh* Is, tlum, that 
If it wos uni\ersnl there wuuhl be no idace to draw' fnan? 

Mr. IIowK. That Is jiart of it. 

Foiniiiissitmer (Iakiif-Tson. That Is. then ,\oa would havi* no vmaium? 

Mr. IIowK. Vcs. sir. Two per cent of lainl values of a town like New' York, 
or iKissIhly 2^ ]>er emit, would not affH't tin; land speculatin’ imn-h, becausi* it 
would alTect all industry and all labor .so much that prosperity would coii- 
trihuto more and more nnnnw to the landlord. The tax would liave to be ^ery 
imicli heavier than tliat to kill the land sp<‘culator. 

Oomniissioner (jAKUktson, I)oes history show mi inslanei* wh(‘re, after the 
tend<*ncy to urban congestion, which is exhilntiMl lo-day in this country as well 
as in other countries, had coininenced, that any means, legislalhe or otherwise, 
was CM*r doiised tliat chi'cked it? 

Mr. IlowK. Y^ou are asking my liisiorii' opinion? 

(^tnlmissione^ Gatikktso.x. Your opinion as an economist? 

Mr. Howk. I don't know of any case excc^jit the Dark Ages after the fall of 
Home. 

Commissioner Oabueisox. Barbarism bus always again di'-seuiinate<l tin* 
people? 

Mr. Howe. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Gabuetson. How long a lime did Home—Hie western Kinjdri'-- 
give to the question of driving tin* poimlaee back to the land? 

Mr. IlowK, Well, It gave about three centuries. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Of continuous edict or legislation in one form or 
another? 

Mr. Howk. Yes, sir. But it never succeeiletl. They assassinated e\ery man 
who tried to enact it very long. 

Commissioner GARRrrrsox. Isn’t the same true, In greater or less dcgris* ac¬ 
cording to the completeness of our records, of each case? 

Mr. Howe. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It always preceded the downward diK-llne of a 
nation? 
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Mr. Howe. Well, I should say that laud monopoly was the cause of the fail 
of Home, tlie ilecay of Greece, and tlmt it was privy to the cause of the decay— 
the cause of the French Uevolutlon. 

Conmdasloner Gauuktron*. But one of two or three effects, whatever the cause 
was. always was urban concentration? 

Mr. Howe. liund monopoly. 

(’omniissioner Gakrei'kon. That w^as always one of tlie effects precedlnjr 
decline, wasn’t 11? 

Mr. Howe. I tlilnk ho; up to recent times. 

(’oiuinissioner (J.\ukkthon. We have not had any fall of nations in coin* 
pnratlvely re<*ent times? 

Mr. Howe. No. sir. 

Gominissioner Gaiujethon. That Is all Mr. (’Imirman. 

Mr. Howe. I would like to say a word about that. 

I helieie In the city. I think the city has always lieen the center of civni?:a' 
tlon. 1 think it always ivill he. Civilization would he;;in to rclathely dwny 
if w'e vvi-nl liack to an a^cranan life. I am not inferestivl in the NiiiKle lax as a 
jihilosophy of farinlii^c. Fur fnaii Jt. I am not inimv.steil in an a^'rnrlan policy 
of petty land owners, not at all. This is a philosophy of industry, t think 
tliere an^ a lol of jieoplf w'ho would like to p) to the land and work it if the 
land were fret*. A Rn'at many of them would to tlio lam! if they oouhl make 
more money on the land than they could In the shop But 1 beliiwe in the city, 
and I do not want people to livi* in tiu' country, because I think the country 
has always been a backward rather than a progressive form of life, and always 
wdll be, because society exists by co())n*ration. by tlie dl\lsiou of labor; it diffju*- 
entlates; and the? city is what I should eiicourn^'e rather tlian the country. 

Commissioner (iauiiktson. Can llu‘ dly live vvitlioiit the country? 

Mr. Howe. No; of course it can't. Biit 1 think aj^riculture is a most back¬ 
ward imlustry, and I think it is absunl for a farmer to raise chickens and 
plfiH and hors<*s and cows and itotaUios and corn and all on one farm. 1 can not 
think of any greater waste. 

(’onmdssioner Gauketson. 1 don’t understand. 

Mr. Howe. It Is tlie jireatest sort of waste for an Individual farmer to ]>ro- 
duce 20 diffenait thiiips on liis farm and siHaul the whole 12 moulhs uf the year 
at it. The farm is what it was .^u years a^o, and Industry is ahead of wdiat it 
■was five years aj;o. That is in the Kast. 

('ommlssioiier Garkkt.son. It w'onld he a question purely of the value of the 
bueolic life, ami ]»ossihly that would not enter Into this. 

Mr. IlowE. I lliink tliis Is aside---- 

Coimnls.sioner Gauketson t interniptiimd. And nnh'.ss the cluckens Jiud cattle 
and i;raiu are raised, whal becomes of the clt.\ ? 

Mr. IIowuc. Wt‘l!. 1 siqipose that is jiart of this same discussion. 

(^unnilssloner Gahuktson. Culess wa* come to the tabloid life, at any rate? 

Mr. Howe. 1 think the taxation of land values, w’hich, of course. Involves de- 
stroyiiiK land values, so that the only value himl has Is its uunual rent, that 
the nec(‘ssary result of that would he the iuteUii;ent and economic use of land. 
Under those conditions, if land wen* stilled for raisinj; hiiUer and eK;:s. for a 
irreat city, instead of each family raising a dozen ejxRs a dtiy, we would have a 
dairy farm; we would ha\o a ehiekiai farm; w'e would inerease the etlicieiicy 
of an indiviiliial worker thri'O or four fold, just as in koiuk down to Idiiladeb 
phia you pass a great dairy farm down tliere. What Is the name of it? 

(’ommissloiuT Harkimsn. Walker Gordon. 

Mr. IloWK. Walker Gordon? 'riiere is a type of np-to-dato agricultural in¬ 
dustry where tliat is enjoyinl. and umh‘r that title And that suggesta to me 
an ni»-to-(late twentieth century farm, while tins iietty farming of the old type, 
I think, will ha\e to go, and ought to go. 

Commissioner Gahuktson. Have you ever lived on the farm? 

Mr. IIowE. No; hut I have worked on a farm. 

Commissioner Gahuktson. How about the hlin-oduots? 

Mr. Howe, You mean the manure and fertilizer? 

Commissioner Gahretson, Every quality of it, the utilization of it for fhe 
Iiroduct of Just what you have derided—the dozen eggs. 

Mr. Howe. I should say that that was best conserved by this kind of intel¬ 
ligent farming. 

Comnit.ssloner Oabretson. And what disposition Is made of the blproducts 
that wodd profluce the dozen eggs and dozen chickens? 

Mr. uffwE. That would be left on the farm itself. 
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Commissioner IIabkiman. I waul t(» ask you one question, which muy sound 
very unintelligent, but I would like to know, if It were possible to insert that 
clausk* in a Slate law, "all taxes uinm houses and improvements of all kinds 
and |>er8onal proiH*rty should be abolished,” how long after that would a change 
for tlie beUer in Industrial (.•(uuHUous be noticed, do you sui»pose? 

Mr. Howk. Almost imnuHlIatcly. In tdiio, H is nhvnys slated In Oliio ns 
a fact tliat every time—they iiseil to assess proiK‘rty esery 10 years in Ohio, 
but now tliey assess it evi'ry Itair years, ami il Is a common statement in 
Oliio that there is a great building boom In Olno with every revalunthm for the 
purposes of taxathui. lu otlnu' words, after values are put upon tin* tax books 
duplicate tlie taxes are incnuised, niul immedialel.\ men get busy to tise their 
latid wliich tliey previously si>eculat(‘<i In. 1 think it would he Immediate. 
Just as a great rebuilding of New' York followed a ehange In the assessment 
in 1003. 

In that year we put land on tlie tax duplicate at a humlred cents of Its 
value. We put it clear ti]) In the new ussesMjienis, An<l N(wv York has been 
ri'luiilt since llMKt lH‘<:uise it was more <Hsily to land i<lle and s|HS’uIale 

in it Ilian il was bofon*, and thal is Jimt a suggestion <»f wind wmihl follow'. 

CommissiomM* Ij.xxov. d'he opfiomuils of the philosoj»h\ of tin* single lax 
make a griait <leal <)f tin* claim thal its applioailon wouhl ilcstrov the Individual 
home owning, especiall.\ in (he cities ami larger towns befausc of the nmlal 
valu<‘ iiiaking it nuu’e costly to (wvn launes. Wliat do \on think tdamt (hat? 

Mr. llowi:. T think tlu‘ revors(‘ wouh! be true. .\s a tnatter of find we have 
bardly any home owners now. Tlaua* tire only four peopU* out of a hundnal 
in Manhiittan who li\e in their (wvn lioiiies. In other manufacturing citi<‘s 
about 1!0 pci' c»*nt of th(‘ people are Iioum* owma's. Tmler the single ttix, a 
man would not have to hu\ liis land; he w'ouhl only have to build his house, 
and lie can go to the coimniinil.v and say " i want this piece of laml,” and all 
he wouhl hav(' to pay wmild Ix^ if'JO or $30 m* .$,%(> a >ear as ground rent. 

Ommissioner Lknnon. llow’ wouhl he be protected in the continuity of the 
holding of (hat? 

Mr. Howe .Tiisf as li<‘ is at tlie present time. 

Commissioner (Jmcheison. I5y i>a.\ing his lax? 

Mr. ItowK In the la\<‘s on thal land. I'or instam'i^, if a man wanted to live 
in . house on lh(‘ cormu' lien' where land \allies are $10,(KK) a front foot or 
.$20 .iMh> a front foot. 1 think singli* tax in tliat particular situation, jimt at the 
prcsiu'i time, w’otild push* hitii olT, and something (‘ls(‘ would grow’ ui>. 'I'lKwe 
would not he any dilTiwence so far ns that is concerned. 

CommissioiUM* Lennon It would not l»e takmi away fr(»m him. though. If he 
rontliuHMl to ])ay the rental value of tlie land? 

Mr. ITow’E. No. 

(^>mmissi()ner Lennon. TImt arguineni is use<l very strongly. 

f^unniissioner O’Conneee. What lieconies of th(‘ iniproxeimmts, lh<^ amount he 
has put on the laml? 

Mr. Howe. Well, now’, let me see. If a pi«*co of land becomes so valuable 
under the jnesent system that a man has to move olT if, he, of course, movi'S 
f^ff; and I tliink thal under a projicrly organized system in wddcli soci<‘t.\ took 
all of (lie ground rents society would say whmi the \nines increase and llie 
economic use of a slti‘ (liange, soci«‘ly wruild say to llic teiiaiit, inov, you lui\e 
been a good citizen, yon have improved yo\ir site, hut economic use.s have 
changed for wdiicli you an‘ not res]K>nsihl<‘. Now, wIhmwct lak<‘s yimr corner 
must pay you for your Imjinwement. If you are crowdeil out somebody else 
must pay for ymir improM'inenls. 

Commissioner O’C'onnei.e. Hut in tlie case of liie small man wdth his home, 
he has a small home. (Mrcumslnnces of being out of employment or a thousand 
and one things, may make it so that he can not imy the rent. Now, xvliat be¬ 
comes of tiim? 

Mr. Howe. Well, if he can not pay the rent at all, do you memn? 

Commissioner (VConnei.l. Yes. 

Mr. IloxvE. Why he would forfeit his home just as he does at tlie present 
time. 

Commissioner O’Conneij- No protef’tlon at all on tliat system? 

Mr. Howe. I think that society w’ould probably under those circumstances, 
when they say, We are the sole ground land owners" if the man were muible 
to pay his rent, swiety would say to the tenant who came In. here. yo\i must 
buy that Improvement or mu.st pay rent for that improvement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, his protection l.s In a sympathetic society. 
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Mr. Howe. His protection Is In the Inw, Ju.st as It Is at the present time; yes; 
only all men at that time would be In the same boat. And It Is probable all 
men would pass a la\v for the protection of all of them. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. You think human nature would be better under 
those conditions and more sympathetic? 

Mr. Howe. I think when men all have the same economic Interest there 
Isn’t any dllliculty in getting a law to protect all men under those circumstances. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. It would bo a case not of being the thief and 
stealing the goose from the common, but being the thief and stealing the 
common from the goose? 

Mr. Howe. I don’t know as- 

Commissioner O’Connkli, (interrupting). As the single-tax theory to-day, 
we consider the man who steals from the land, steals the goose off the land, 
as being the thief. 

Mr. lIowK. You mean the man who takes the ground rent Is the thief? 

Oomniissloner O'Con.nki.l. Yes; but In your theory it Is the thief who steaks 
the land from the goose? 

Mr. Howe. Not at all; no, .sir. You come to New York to live, and Imme¬ 
diately you con](> here you create a tliousand dollars of value, which under the 
jire.sent system Is contrlbuled to some one else. Under the single tax, when 
you come to New York, Instead of i)aying an annual ground rent—or Instead 
of contributing valiu' to someboily else, you would contribute It to yourself. 
It Is the present systmn that Is confiscation. I am charged $.o0 or I am charged 
IfioO for my family just for coming to New York. The value which I create 
Is taken by somebody else. Under the single tax it would be taken by society 
and used for my benellt. The present system is confiscatory. Tlie new system 
Is justice. 

Conmdssloner O’Connelt,. Speaking of tlie possibilities of improved con¬ 
ditions of the workingman, the laliorer, the one idea being brought out Is that 
his wages woTild be increased, and fr(mi his increased wage he would bo able 
to live under better conditions, b('tter homes, and better surroundings. 

Mr. Howe. Yes. 

Conmilssloner O’Oonnei.l. Under the theory of single tux, I lie ports are 
thrown open to the workers allogetlier all over the world, free port, free entry, 
and everything free? 

Mr. Howe. Free trade; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connt:],!.. Free trade absolutely? ‘ 

Mr. Howe. Yes. 

Commislsoner O’Connell. tVitli increased wages, with douliled wages, or 
tripled wage.s under tlie single tax? 

Mr. Howe. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is lield out to the men all over the world to 
come to Anieriea. heiaiiise we have ihmliled and trliiltal wages, and the ports 
are open to yon, and anyone enn come in. What effect is that going to have 
on tlie nine men who you stiy are looking for the elglit jolis? 

Mr. Howe. You mean from Immigration? Tliere is going to he tlie effect 
of more immigration? 

Coinmlssioner (Y(!onnet.l. Yes. 

Mr. Howe. I liave no doubt that increased pro.sperity means an increased 
tiirth rate and prohalily an Increased Immigration. Of course, the immigra¬ 
tion question is entirely aside from this question, and always will be dealt with. 
If you work frankly and courageously go the limit and completely tax land 
values until land had no value except for use, wdiy, I w'ould not fear immi¬ 
gration at nil. Immigration to my mind la only to be feared under the pro.sent 
restrictive system, in which ail opportunities for work are owned, and the 
increasing Immigration merely increases the competition of labor for Jobs 
which do not exist. Hnt I think under- 

Commissioner O'Connell (Interrupting). The theory does not make any 
different arrangement us to ownership of the tools of production the workman 
must work with. 

Mr. Howe. No ; it does not attempt to have society own the tools. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So then they must be owned privately? 

Mr. Howe. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And privately, the man who owns them privately 
can say ns to the wage and hours that he will work. If he Is In a position to 
do so? 

Mr. ItowE. Yes. 
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Commissioner O’C’onnkll. Ami lubor ^ets the fret' miirketa of labor of the 
world, and labor comes In because of this improved condition- 

Mr. Howe. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. There Is no means, under your theory, to check 
that at all? 

Mr. Howe. Well, of course, America will alwa.vs have that Imlept'iulent of 
this. The ImmlKrntion (nie.stlmi Is Just a.s—I think it Just us much aside from 
the question of single tax as Is eugenics. It America wants to close il.s doors 
it can do so, hut I tlon't tlnnk it wouid be necessar.v to titi stt if we oitent'd all 
the resourci's of America and invited the world to come in, because I think 
every individual protluces more wealth tlmn he consumes; ollierwlse we never 
would have any progress. 

And If each individual is working tit llie thing he is most filled to work at, 
he will consume, say, $T(K) and will produce .S^.hlKl worih of weiiltli. 'riie 
trouble hs at Ihe present lime a large number of men are working at a lliiiig 
that tliey are not litted to work at, 

('hairnmn WAi.sir. Professor, I believe jou slated tbiit tlie single tax ultimate 
proposal Is tliat tiio workers sluill have tlie full product of tlie toll of Ids own 
hiiiids? 

Sir. Howe. Yes. 

('halrmiui W.m.mi. I noted that exact statement was made hero as a basis 
of tlie sociallslle iiliilosopliy? 

Sir. Howe. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. They are at one in their ultimate objects, then, in certain 
es.sciitials? 

Mr. IIowE. They are at one in the ultimate objects, yes; they are boili social 
philosoiihie.s. 

Chairiiiiin Wai.sii. Tlie commission will now slaiid adjourned until "2 o'clock, 
to meet at 2 o'clock sharp in tliis room, 

(Whereupon, at 12.."lO a recess was taken until 2 p m.) 

A1 lEtlXOON hi SSIO.N. 

Present: The same as before, and Sir. William <1. Thompson, counsel for Ihe 
I'oiMcission. 

Ci.airinan WAi.hii. 'I'be conuiiission will please be in order. Call jour wit¬ 
ness, Sir. Thompson. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. -WILLIAM C. EOQEKS. 

Sir. TrioMi’.soN'. Will ycat please state jour name. Sir Rogers? 

Sir, Bixiek.s. William 0. Hoger.s. 

Sir, Thojipson. Your addre.ssV 

Mr. ItOGEKS. Capitol at Albany. 

Mr. TnoMPso.N. .\nd your occupation? 

Sir. ItooEUS. Chief iiieiliatoi' of Ihe department of labor of the State of N’ew 
York? 

Mr. TnoMPsos. How long have you been cbief mediator of tlie depiirlment of 
lalmr of tliis State? 

Sir. ItooEiis. Sliiec 1910. 

Sir. Tiiomp.son. Since 1910? 

Sir. Kocers. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Thompson. How long has that department been in exlstenee? 

Mr. RociEIIS. Well, the State board of ariiilnifiori was ereateil in 1S80. as a 
separate board, hut in 1901, nnilcr tlie reorganization at tliat time of tlie de¬ 
partment of labor, it became a bureau of tlie department of lalior. 

Mr. Thompson. Had you any comiectlou with the deiiartment of labor or 
the board of arbitration prior to 1910? 

Sir. Rogers. None at all. 

Mr. Thompson. What had been your experience In that regard prior t<i that 
time? 

Mr. Roobbs, For eight years lust previous to my service in the labor de¬ 
partment I had been connecteil with tlie State board of cliarlties in two capaci¬ 
ties. The last four years was ns superintendent of State and alien poor, and 
previous to that as Imspector of charitable Institutions throughout the State. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know why the bureau of mediation and coucillatlon 
was established? 

3S81&—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 2-58 
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■ Mr. Roobbs. At the time It was established there was a growing belief that 
the creation of such a bureau In the State of New York would be of service in 
minimizing and preventing the losses Incident to strikes. 

Mr. Thomcson. What was the development of the work of the bureau? 

Mr. Hooeks. The growth of the work was rather slow at first, I think, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain. A number of causes conspired to produce 
that cfCect. I think perhaps the chh'f one was perhaps the same one which 
Interfered for so many years with the success of tlie Government mediation 
work under the Knlman Act, lack of understanding and appreciation of the 
purposes and possibilities of the work. 

Mr. Thompson. To wliat extent has the bureau u.sihI Its compulsory power 
of Investigation, us In the case of the strike of the International Taper Co. 
In 3010? 

Mr. IlOQEKS. Well, there 1ms been a considerable increase since 1910 In the 
frispiency with which the board lias used Its compulsory powers of Inve.stlga- 
tlon. During my first year as ciiairman of tin' board, I tlilnk, we made but 
one investigalloii, and in one or two cases used the power to investigate as a 
lever of apiiroacli in aellling strikes, williout, however, having to come to the 
formal Investigation. lint since timt first year (here have been two or three 
actual Investigations eacli year. Last year there were three, I believe. 

Mr. Thompson. Descrilie tlie present powers and duties of the bureau in 
brief. 

Mr. llooEBS. Well, as a bureau of mediation and arbitration we are author¬ 
ized and directed by law to approach the scene of every strike or lockout 
whlcli tlireatens or actually occurs and do our best by niediatlon to secure a 
speedy adjustment of the (rouble. 'I’hen In case the matter can not be ad- 
justi'd in that manner, anil tlie comtnissioner of lalior deems It advisable, the 
board 1ms authority to hold a formal public Investigation, such as I have men¬ 
tioned. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tlii' pre.sent policy of the Inireau Ju regard to com¬ 
pulsory Investlgntlon, mediation, and arbitration? 

Mr. llootais. 'I'Imt (piestlon is a little hard to answer Just In tho.se terms. 
Personally, I am strongly opiiosed to anything which savors of compulsory 
arbltrallon, ns tliat term Is generally understood. 1 tliink it would be very- 
wise, IndetHl, If wo eonlil hn\e more pnhiie investigation of .serious labor dis¬ 
putes than we have had In tlie jiiist. 1 tliliik it really ought to lieeome an ex- 
jieeted thing tliat wliere a serious strike oceurs, so tliat tlie Interests of the 
imlille at large are afl'oeted. It miglit to be tlie exiieeted tiling tliat the State 
would Intervene and iiseerliun liy formal imlilic iiupiiry Just wliat tlie tronhle 
Is uliont, so tliat llie ix'ople at large, on wliose support tiiid sympathy the suc- 
eess or falliire of every .strilio deiieiids, may know from an aulliorltatlvc sotirec 
Just wliiit tlie troulile Is tdiout and Just wliat prevents the parties from getting 
togetlier. 

Mr. Thompson. You mentioned eompulsory arbitration. Wliut Is the pre.sent 
policy of the bureau in regard to compulsory investigation, niediatlon, and 
arbitration? 

Mr. UotiKins. Well, ns to compulsory arbitration, we are entirely opposed to it. 
Neither party to the dispute, neitlier the labor Interests uor the employer’s In¬ 
terest would consent, I think, in this State, or, imU'ed, in this country, to any- 
tlilng that savored of compulsory arbitration. As far as the use of the word 
compulsory la concerned In relation to mediation and Investigation, I think It 
ought to he tisi'd In a very guurdml and IlmittHl sense. The compulsion ought 
to be on tho Slate board, as It Is now In this State, and not on either party to 
the dispute, that also as It la now in this State. In other yvord.s, our powers 
are tmllmlted as to what we shall Investigate. If the commissioner of labor 
deems it advisable to have an investigation, we can go ahead and Investigate, 
and we have tlie full power of the supreme court, us far as the development 
of Informatlou Is concerned. Our findings, however, are only binding In so far 
as they might sway public sentiment. There is nothing compulsory about the 
findings of the board on either party to the dispute. And that, I think, is Just 
as It should be. 

Mr. Thompson. What has been the character and results of intervention of 
the bureau In Industrial disputes? 

Mr. Roobsis. Our work Is chiefly in line of ordinary mediation. It Is only 
occasionally that where a dispute Is serious enough to require our presence 
that we fall by mediation and peaceful adjustment to bring about a settlement 
of the‘Strikes sooner or later. We are not easily discouraged. We are not 
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dependent In any way upon the wishes of eltlier party in regard to withdrawals 
from tlie scene. It is our duty, under the law, to stay on the ground and 
keep on In an effort to settle the strike, and sooner or later the auspicious mo¬ 
ment comes, and the favorable terms are (Unclopisl under the existing olr- 
cuinstaiKvs wldch are acceptalile to Imlli parties, and the settlement is very 
usually attained as the result of our efforts. Hut in tlie raie occasions wliere 
those means fail, I think the public investigation is an ex<vllcnt fnrtlier metlnxl 
to pursue. 

Mr. Tmomi’son. To wliat extent, in your work, inis ilie intervention been at 
the request of botli iiarties to tlie controversy, or eilher party? 

Mr. Itoohus. tydl. since 1 have been connected with the worit, we liave 
fctspient rispiests, sometimes from holh inirties, more often from one or the 
other. I should say that there have iiwn soinething like 10 or 12 such re<iuests 
each year. 

Mr. Thompson. In forming boards of arbitrators the law states that two so 
designated shall appoint a third. Has tliere been any dilllcnlty In the prac¬ 
tical working out of this provision? 

Mr. llouKRS. Well, the only dillienlty Is tinil it is aluiiys hard for the two 
arhitnitors who are, of course, repre.senting the two inirtii's to the dispute, they 
are naturally iirejndiced in favor of each of his own side. It is, of cour.se, 
hard for tliem to agree on the Ihird man, but it is not a Inirdsidii whicli is In- 
BUiierabie In any way. 1 think it is a vein proper metliod. and nsiniily gives 
very good satisfaction. The third nniii soiiietniii's disaiipoiiits one party or 
the other. That is iiievilalde and to lie expected, Imt it is the best |ilan, I 
think, that so far as local arbitrators are concerned, could be devised. 

Mr. Thompson. In casi' a eontrovi’rsy arises over tlie interpretiilion of the 
decision of the hoard of arbitration, is there iiii.r procedure by wldch the dis¬ 
puted questions may he leferred to this lioiird or settled liy some other method? 

Mr. Itoomis. Not in those terms. We are. Inmeicr, iiulliorized to act as 
iirhitralors in any dispute anil, Ihcrel'ore, that would itielnde acting in llmt 
capacity in a dispute wlncli arose over Hie Interprelalioii of an agreement. 
Tliat, wllldn niy recolleci ion, liowcver. lias not on nr red. l''r(S|uently, however, 
where we liave found ourselves parties to a setlleiianit, we have been appealed 
to later to rule on some disputed |>oints that have arisen in a discussion of 
tlic terms of settlement. 

Ml Thompso.n. Under Ihe present provision of llie law is it possllilo to dis¬ 
pose of grievances and disputes promptl.v ? 

Mr. lloriKKS. I'snally it is. We liave a force of five men in onr linreaii, media¬ 
tors, and that miniber liave ordinarily tieeii Ju.sl about right to handle the 
pending di.spute. TJiere have been one or two occasions wlien strikes have been 
more or less epidemic, tliat we have wlslied tlmt we hail more hours In a day 
and more men In the htiremi. Last year, for example, there were several 
months we had a large miniber of illsputes pending at one time, and more than 
one of us could not at any time go to any one dispute. 

Mr. Thompson. What method does the bureau liave of keeping In touch with 
threnfened strikes and lockouts? 

Mr. Rogeus. We rely chiefly on liifornintlon which comes to us from onr 
friend.s, both in the labor iiiovemeiit and in tlie associations of emidoyers, wlio 
keep us informed of the conditions of tin* (radc In tliclr loculitic.s. We rely 
a good deal on the newpaper rc|iorts, widcli rover tlicse tilings pretty tlior- 
ouglily, and we have more or less liiforniiition from our own force of factory 
and mercantile inspectors, who are scattcreil lliroiigliout tlie State and are 
under instructions to report any disturbance that they may liear of to tlie liome 
office at Albany. 

Mr. Thompson. Does thp iuireau of mediation and conciliation collect indus¬ 
trial .statistics which may be used by arliitration boards in coming to a decl.slon, 
or are such statistics available from other sources? 

Mr. Roqkbs. The bureau does collect strike statistics and .statistics in regard 
to trade agreements to as large an extent ns is practicatile, anil tmbllslieB those 
statistics in our regular departmental bulletins. The department of labor also 
has a well-organized bureau of .statistics, wldch collects prevailing wage statis¬ 
tics and cost of living statistics and other Items of information which are 
valuable, either for our own board or for any local board in matters of arbi¬ 
tration, and those statistics are frequently used In that way. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the present personnel sufflclent to handle the work of the 
bureau efficiently, and Is the appropriation sufficient? 
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Mr. Rooees. I am personally very well satisfied with the efficiency of the 
men who are assisting me in this work. I think our appropriation is thoroughly 
ample at present. It has not been so In the past, hut the present legislature has 
given us an Increased appropriation, both as to salaries and for expense allow¬ 
ance, so that with the single exception that I think It would be wise to have a 
standing appropriation available—distinctly made available for public Investi¬ 
gations—I think we are thoroughly well provided for. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the present defects of the mediation and arbitra¬ 
tion law, and how could It be Improved? 

Mr. Rogers. Well, there Is one slight detect, I think, In the fact that we 
have no method by which we can really rely on getting Immediate or advance 
Information on strikes. I thitd; It would he wise to develop some method by 
which the quickest possible information might reach the bureau from all parts 
of the State, so that the eft'orts of the mediators need not he delayed until 
when a strike Is seriously threatened or actually necessary. Sometimes now 
a rather serious strike might, concelvahly, he In existence a day or two before 
the newspaper reiiorts or other infonnatlon would reach us. I think It is de¬ 
sirable tliat the executive ollicer of each city or county should he required to 
forward to fill' deiiartment of labor immediate iuformaliou of any strike wldeh 
take.s place wltldii his city or county. Tlien, of course, we would have full 
cooperation of tin' executive and olliccrs and tlte mediation department in get¬ 
ting quickly \ipon llio scene. Very <d'tcn a strike can be settled wdicn it first 
occurs mucli easier tlnin it can a day or two later. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Ohairnmn. that is all. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Did you have some questions, Mr. Bird, you w’ould like to 
ask? 

Mr. Bird. One little question. 

Cliairraau Walsh. Very good. Just put tliem yourself. 

Mr. Btun. Iii your Itilior controversies, Mr, Rogers, do you ever come In con¬ 
tact wltli the I. W, WV? 

Jlr. Kooeus, Yes; we liavo had dealings wltli tlie industrial w’orkers on two 
or three occasions. 

Mr. Bnih. Was sucli an occasion tliat of ttie IJltle Falls strike? 

Sir. Roc.urs. Yes. 

Mr. Biiiii, IIow' did you handle that situation? 

Mr. Uoguks. Tliat was one of tlie most ddlicnit and troublesome situations 
that the Inirean tins liad to deal witli since I liave lieen in eliiirge of it. Tlie 
sirlke extended for s'weral weeks, and tlicre was a sort of dual control of It. 
One branch of the strikers at first w'ere under tlie guidance of a regular trade 
unlim coniioctod witli tlie American Federation of Labor, hut tlie most of the 
strikers laid previously liecii uiiorgaiiizcil, and wlion they did organize tliey 
organized under the guidance of tlie Industrial tVorkers of the World. IVe 
had no difficulty at all in securing a sctllcincnt pleasant to liotli the employer 
and the represcntiitive of the American Federation of Lulior, so that their men, 
after a very sliort time, went liack to work, tint tlic Industrial Workcr.s of the 
World wore unwilling to accept tliose terms of settlement, altlioiigh they were 
offered to them at tlie same time that tliey w’ere to the Aniericiin Federation 
of Labor employees. 

I reeiiH tliat tlie Indnslrlal workers kept their men out about two months 
longer, and the situation from tlie standpoint of tlie public became so acute 
finally tiiiit the oominlssloner of labor ordered ttie board to proceeil there and 
hold a formal piiblle inquiry. 

Mr. Bum. In otlier words, you u.sed your powers of compulsory investiga¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Rooees. Ye.s; and we did liold siicli n liearlng. I tliink oiir testimony was 
taken In three days, and we iiltowiHl tlie eiiiployec.s to present tlielr story and 
ttieir complaint in full, and on the final day we had the testimony of tlie em¬ 
ployers and were pleasantly surprised to find that they were willing to make, as 
developed by their testimony, a very substantial and pleasing offer to their 
former employees In regiir.l to returning to work at a slightly increaseil com¬ 
pensation. and without raising the Issue at all of their membership in this 
Industrial Workers of the World organization. We reiliiced that testimony to 
a proposition which the employers signed and authorized ns to present to 
the body of strikers, ami we called a mass meeting of the strikers for the fol¬ 
lowing day and presented it to them, and It was unanimously accepted, and 
they returned to work. 
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Mr. BtBD. Do you consider that is a feasible niettuxl of procedure In dealing 
with such a controversy; that Is, gtdtlng the union men together and putting 
tlie proi) 0 .sltlon up to them? 

Mr. ItooKBS. It Is feasible where It can be done; It Is not always practi¬ 
cable. 

Mr. Hiiii). That is on one occasion, though, whore it worktsl? 

Mr. UooERB. Yes, sir. In other words, tl>e Industrial Workers of the World, 
in tliat particular case, were interested, for ulti'rior puriioses. In ket^iiing that 
controversy alive just as long as they could. 

.Mr. Biui). What were those ulterior iniriaises? 

Jlr, ItooEKS. Why, that is Impossible to .-ay. I might have a guess about It, 
but it would siiuiily be a guess. 1 don't think they wanted a sidtiement of 
.that strike. They wanted to prolong it. That Is their jiropaganda. They 
regard the strike as the natural, logical revolt of Ihe worliingiuaii against the 
prc.seiit system of einiiloynienl. A return to work is a ri'turn to slavery, Yhiu 
have heard that talk from the inilpits of llie I. W. W. freipienllv. So tliat I 
think tlie.v did not desire a setlleinent until tlie strike had gone so lar that 
they riadized they could not iiroliing it any longer, tlieii lliey were willing to con¬ 
sent that the men sliould acieiit the terms we sei'ured for tliein. 

Mr. limn. Tliose tiowers of coinpulsory luvesligalioii tiial you have, have 
they been of use to you as acting as a sort o1 weaiion wliieli you ciniid com¬ 
monly use, hut you dnl not I’onmionly use? You say you liave live men han¬ 
dling tliese controNcrsies. Does the tael tliat the parties to the controversies 
in wliicli you enter know yiai have that power to use; does that lielp you any t 

Mr. ItooEiis. Very materially. It lias been the direct cause of an Imniedialc 
seuli'inent in a nninber of instances. Kor inslanety last year in tlie Iliillalo 
street-car strike, a very serious strike wliicli tied up tlie transportation of the 
entire city of Kuffulo, grave disorder evisted in I lie city, and the situation 
aiijieared'very serious uniil tlie board of mediation and arbitration was ordered 
by Ihe coimn'issioner of lalior to iiroceed to ISiin'alo and hold a formal inquiry. 
We arrived in IJulTulo in the evening of that day and Issued our .siilipamas for 
beglimiiig tile investigation llie nc\t morning. And oeermght, li.y working all 
liiglit, we were able, tlirougli cooiienilion willi llie mayor of Ituffalo, to secure 
an iiiimediate settlement of that strike, simply liecause yve were on tlie ground 
to la Id a public iinestigation. 

.Mr. IUro. Aow. a question in regard to tliat organi/ation. You think that 
your iiresemt organization is a .good one, wlieio you liaye a bureau of mediation 
in tile (Uqiartment of lalior, or do you tliiiilv liiat niediatlon activity should be 
seiiarated—that it should stand iiji with ll.self? 

.Mr. UouEUN. I regard our present system as the ideal sysleni, 

Mr. lIiRi). A'ow', why? 

Mr. llocEEH. Well, chlelly because it is a labor problem, and locally belongs 
in the deiiartment of labor. Then, too, thi' work is so related to Ihe Inlorinatlon 
which a labor department is able to develop on a miinher of otlier points that 
the connection with the department of lalior is vital and very convenient 

Mr. lliRD (not disliiKtly audible). Suii|iose lliere was need of mediators, 
would It be possilile to utiil/.e any otlier menihers of Ihe lalior staff? 

Mr. ItooERs. We could iilek out some very good men from otlier Imreaus who 
woulil ho very .serviceable us meiilators. 

Mr. ISIKD. Wliat would lie, in your Oiiinioii, tlie qiialilieutlons of a good 


mislintor? ^ . , ,, , ,, 

Mr. ItocERS. Woll, he must lie an lionest man of oxporieiico in tlie reiiillons 
between lalior and capital; he must lie a man of tact and quick judgment. lie 
must be a man wlio will inspire and retain Ihe conlldcnce of both parties to 
disputes—a man who Is not easily discounigisl, , , , , 

Mr. Bird. I.s there any partieiilar previous training wliich you think lie 


should have, or Is it a matter of persomiiity? 

Mr. Kogebs. Well. It Is largely a matter of rairsonallty. Of course, tliore Is— 
the necessurv exiK*rieiico iiiiiv be gained in several ways. 1 regard it as .i \(iy 
valiiabie tra'iidng for a man to liave luid executive experience In labor organ¬ 
izations Several of our mediators have hwn Intornallonal ollicers of difforeiit 
labor organizations. I do not think all of them should necessarilv lie actively 
coimectcsl with the lalior movement, hut It Is certutnly an exeelient tiling tliat 


many of them have had that experienee. 

Mr. Bird. YVell, then, you would say that a comtiinutlon 


of tliese men would 


be best? 
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Mr. Koobbs. Probably. 

Mr. Now, you sijoke of ono of the defects of the present bureau of 
mediation not having any way In' which to get quick Information. Now, how 
would you go to work to get that quick Information? 

Mr. Rookrs. It has been tried in several States, I believe, to have It com^ 
pulsory on the mayor of the city or the sheriff of the county to furnish imme¬ 
diate Information by telegram to tlie commissioner of labor or the board of arbi¬ 
tration of any strike in the city or county affected. 

I do not believe it has worlo'd very well, it might work it it were obeyed 
and observed. It would certainly l)e a great lielp to us to have that informa¬ 
tion quickly. 

Mr. lliuu. Now, in your rei)orts for tlie last few years I notice that where 
your intervention has liccn without success among the reasons given are that 
tlie employers illd not want to recognize the union; and I notice this cause 
has been decreased frcan year to year. Wliat has been the reason for this 
decrease? 

Mr. ItooKiis. Well, I tldnk tlie main reason for tlie decrease is the better 
understanding wliicli is laid now of the purposes of organized lalior, and tlie 
fact tliat organized lalior is )ireily well recognized as having come to slay. 

Mr. Him). Do you think the force of public opinion lias anytliiiig to do with 
thal? 

Mr. Rooeiis. Very iiialerially; yes. In fact, nowadays. Hie public generally 
symiiathizes, I tlilnk, with tlie desire of men to organize. Tliey say tlie 
employers organize without hindrance, and if the men wish to do so why 
shouldn't they? 

Mr. Hull). In your latest report you make a suggestion as to enlarging the 
powers of the Imreaii. Will yon kindly ghe us your suggestions as to the 
reasons for that recommendallon? 

Mr. ItooEiiH. Yes; hut before I do that 1 would like to make one .statement 
in regard to the qiieHthm you just asked about the decrease in tlie mimlier of 
dlsiiiites relative to tlie recognition of tlie union. 1 tliink a second and almost 
equally great reason Is the tact that that Issue is not .so forcefully presented 
now—not so ntucli insisted upon by tlie union reiireseiitatives tliemselves; tliat 
is. there is a clearer idea of just wlnit is meant liy recogiillioii of the union. 
Till' term is more of a inisunderslood thing tlian the tiling itself. I tliink, 
generally siKtakiiig, what is desired hy tlie employees wlio strike when tliey 
Iiresimt a demand for recognition of the union—tlie most tliat tliey really mean 
to insl.st on is pm-inisslon to organize and exist as an organization and pennis- 
sion to present, tliroiigh their own coiiniilllee, tlieir grievance.s to their em¬ 
ployer. Tlie plirase “ recognition of tlie union ” has created a good deal of 
unnecessary disliirliance, 1 tliink. Xow, your other question in regard to in¬ 
creasing the activity of the bureau in disputes Involving ptililie utilities—tliat 
Is a much liarder siiliject to liandle. It is iiretty well recognized, I think, that 
the tliiril party to tlio strike—the pulilic—is more deo|)ly interested In a dis¬ 
pute wliicli Involves a public utility tlian tliey are in tlie ordinary trade dis¬ 
putes affecting a iirlvate maniifactitrer. d’lie pulilic is the chief party in some 
of the disputes Involving imlilic utilities. 'I'liat is worked out in tlie Oovern- 
nieiit bureau under Hie Krilnian Act and the Newlaiids Act so Hint there is 
practically recognition of that resiionsllilllty. So that although It is not com¬ 
pulsory on either party to call in the (Jovernment mediators, yet normally It 
is compulsory on tliem to do it because the (rovernment bureau has successfully 
mediated in practically every dis]nile that has arisen In the linst few years 
since tlie Government bureau has become active. So that now It almost goes 
without saying that If any dispute ari.ses on any railroad, one side or the other, 
or both, will call In the Government mediators and both partle.s know that the 
public would seriously blame either party regardless of the merits of the 
dispute, which ]K‘rntittod an actual strike to occur on a railroad involving Inter¬ 
state commerce without calling In the Government mediators. That same thing 
will be true with the State boards as rapidly as they develop and gain a reputa¬ 
tion for honesty and capacity for making fair settlements. In this State we 
do not have any street car strikes, for Instance, without the organized street car 
men calling on the bureau first. It is a sort of understood thing with them 
that they will give us the information before they attempt to call a strike. 
And, as at matter of fact, In the last four or five street car strikes that have 
occurred they have given us the Information before the strike occurred. And 
that ought to be true of certain pid)lic utilities, not, I think, as a matter of 
legal obllg^lon, but of moral obligation. 
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Mr. Bibd. Just what Is the nature of the recommendation in regard to that? 

Mr. Rooebs. I would like to see the law changed so that both parties to a 
public-service dispute would know, It it were a seriou.s dispute, seriously affect¬ 
ing the public, 1 would like to have Itoth parties know that a public Investigation 
was coming within five days if the disputes wore not adjusted. I would like to 
have that as sure to follow as thi^ morning Is sure to follow the night. 

I would like to have It also expressed by the legislature, as the desire of the 
pt-ople, that either or both parties .slanild cull In the State board of mediation for 
adjustment of a tlireatjened strike before pc'rmitting the actual strike to occur, 

Mr. Bum. Would that in that connection be following the Canadian exiierl- 
ence? 

Jlr. ItooER.s. Well, the Canadian act makes It illegal for the strike to bo culled 
before calling on the .services of tlie Investigators. 1 wonhl not want the Slate 
legislature to go as far us that here. I should siTni)!} want them to expre.sa 
their wish, that the men or tlie company .should call <ai the State for adjustment 
before .sulijecting the people of the State to the inconvenience of the loss of 
trans|a)rtution or puhlle service. 

Mr, Bum. As tlie result of your experience, would yiai say llial the tendeney 
for interstulo disputes In ,\ew Vork. in which New loik Is concerned, w'as to 
Increase or dis'rense? In other words, are liUerstate disputes Iriereusliig with 
which you come in contact? 

Mr. ItooMii.s. They are not freiiueiit enough so that I could say whether they 
are Increasing or decreasing. 

Mr. Bum. lla\ethc> lauised you any dlfllonltles? 

.Mr. ItooER,s. Ye.s, sir: there have been some rulher serious eomiil lent Ions. 

Mr. Bum. Can jou tell us, brielly, of one liislance? 

Ml*. ItooKits. Well, tiirei* jears ago we had a \ery serious slrike on tlie New 
York Ci'iitral lines, iiivohing Ibe boiler iiiaker.s of tlu* eiilire sjslem. That 
Strike hegan .il the Colliinviaiil shop, near Cleveland, and exiended ia|)ldly over- 
nlghl to all the other shops hetweeii llo.stoii and Chicago, including New York. 
And that ehielly alTecled .New York Slate, hecaiise three-foiirlhs of all the men 
were emplo,\ed in the log shop.s in .Now York Slale, loll einially, as far as the 
Intorests of tlu* loihlic were cencerned, il alfecled the people id’ Illinois, Ohio, 
Indians, Miehigan. .MassacluisoKs, and iiarls id' I’ennsylvanla and Ohio. 

Mr. Bum. Ilow did yon handio that? 

Ml* UooEii.s. < In aci'oiinl id' the fact tliat the ceniral ofllees of the railroad were 
here in New Y'ork Cily it was coinenient for our huroaii to act us the chlof Inter¬ 
mediary in thal dispute, although a represeinathe id' the Ohio board was licre 
for a jiart of the time. 

Mr. Bum. Would you Ihink it would he advlsahle fer the Newluiids Act to be 
extended to all railroad ein|ilojees? 

Mr, Rogers. I do, very deeidedly. Not only to railroad emidoyees, but to 
steamsldp and (Ireat Lakes employees, any employees engaged In Inlerslale 
transportation, regardless of whether it hs on railroads or on wuterw'iiys, Inelud- 
Ing express eompunies, telegraidi and teleiiliono eoiiipanles, doing Interstate 
busines,s. 

There Is a very large field of iisefiilne.ss for a (lovernment board of mediation 
and arbitration similar to the Newlands Board, by having very much enlurgial 
powers. 

•Mr. Bird. Would you enlarge tlie iiersonnel of that hoard to counteract the 
larger actlvltie.s? 

Mr. Rogers. Y'es, sir; that would risiiilre a number of men for routine work. 
There ought to be an available appropriation for temimrary apiiolntment In 
grave emergencies of additional men, besides. 

Mr. Bird. Do you think It would bo advisable for such a tiody to have an 
advisory board, made up of so many eniploycrK and so many employees to us.sist 
It from time to time? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes; I think such an advisory board could be very good, of very 
good service, indeed. 

Mr, Bird. Do you think that such a body should be supported as the present 
board of mediation and arbitration is, or should It be connected with any Gov¬ 
ernment department? 

Mr. Rogers. My own Idea, as I said before, I think our New York State pbin 
Is the ideal plan, from my point of view. I think they might very readily fol¬ 
low that In the creation of a Government board, making them subordinate to 
the Government Department of Labor. 

Mr. Bird. That Is all. . 
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Chairman Walsh. Are there any questions? 

Commissioner Garbetson. I would like to ask a question. Mr. Eogers, your 
description of a mediator Is one who could Inspire confidence in himself from 
both the interests with whom he has to deal? 

Mr. ItooEiis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. If you will take, not the average employer, but the 
employer of the tyjie who Is bitterly opposed to the recognition of union agen¬ 
cies dealing with his employees, wlnit would be the result, in your ottiulon, of 
a man acting as mediator who himself had been an ottleer of a labor union and 
who would naturally be a matt holding the opinions for which the employer was 
fighting, iireau))posed to be saturated with union-labor opinions, in approaching 
an employer of that klttd as a tnedintor? 

Jlr. ItooERS. I think, generally siieaklng, our mediators who are former labor 
leaders have had so nua’h cAiierience tis labor leaders that if they have any 
prejudieles along the lines of tlic labor movement they are able to conceal or 
subordinate such iireJtidlccH at an ap|iroprlate time. That does not interfere 
very often witli a man’s success. The labor letider has gtilned a capacity by 
his very leadership of dealing with the represcutative.s of the omploj'ers. 

Comiidssloner Garhitso.n. If tliat Is true, I believe that mediation on inter¬ 
state railways has gone as far as it has in any other channel on the continent? 

Mr. ItouKiis. Y’ery successful; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauuhtson. I mean it has had as wide an experience, too? 

Mr. IlootTis. Y'es, sir. 

Coininlssioner Gaiuif.tson. I suppose you would assume that the men who 
have been tlie subjects of mt'illallon from that source cotild be held to hold 
rather intelligent views on that iK)lnt, drawn from experience? 

Jlr. Itor.KHS. Y'es, sir. 

Comtnissloner Garuetso.n. Yloreover, tin' represeutallves of the employees in 
that case would conform as fully as iuiy men in the business could to the de¬ 
scription that yott have given to the man of experience, because the executives 
of those organizations lane all been at it for a good wlilleV 

Jlr. ItouEKS. The only other e.\|ierlence which would at all compare with it 
would be that of the ri'pri'sentatl\e of the employer oti some local arbitration 
board who had several years of ex|>erienee in dealing with labor committees. 

Commissioiter IIauuetson. Then, how do you explain the undivided altitude 
of the representatives of KHl railways, a large number of whom had gone 
tlirough mediation at various times, and the executives of organizations that 
had been mcdlatwl, that the Government should not appoint a mediator who 
belonged to either class, and that the law should he drawn to make the depart¬ 
ment of mediation and conciliation and urhltration ahsolutely indeitendent of 
either commerce or labor? 'I'litit was the eonseusiis of opinion without dissent? 

Mr. Itomus. At the same time I am suriirised at it, and I dissent from it. 

Comndsaioner Gaiiiii'Tson. How is tliat? 

Mr. Itoiu as. 1 dissent from that view. 

Comml.ssloner Garhhtsox. IIovv do you explain that attitude? Those men 
were drawn on ex|)erience, wide experience, itt that; and they were so strongly 
vvnlded to it, were they not, that they carried it chair to the President against 
(he oiiposition of the memliers of the Government? 

•Mr. Itoui'.B.s. 1 still believe that the practical experience in nine ca.ses out of 
ten is the best sort of training for a mediator. 

Cointnissloner Gaiiret.son. I do not think anybody would question that, but 
the thing is to find the ground of mutual conlldciice through which Influence 
can be exercised, is it not? 

Mr. UotiEKs. Y'es, sir. 

(’ommis.sioner Gakretsox. And take this comparison: Take a man In the 
railroad service vvbo has lieen the head of an organization for 25 years, 20 
years, 15, have you ever—I suppose that in many of Its phases you have come 
ngiilnst railway otliclals in regard to mediation? 

Mr. Rookiis. Y'es, sir; a good many of them. 

Commissioner Gvinn.rsoN. Have met men who in many of tlielr phases were 
familiar with the Interstate phase of It? 

Mr. Eocebs. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Gakbktson. Have you ever seen one who accepted one of those 
men as mediators? 

Mr, Eooebs. I think 1 have. 

ConmilsMoner Gakketson, Could you name the road, or woviUl.you care to? 

(No response.) 
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Oommlssloner Gakretson. I do not want to ask anything unfair, Mr. Rogers, 

Mr. Rooebs. I would rather not name one. I did not have any particular 
road man In mind. 

Comnii.'iHloner (J.\rketbon. No. 

Mr. R(k3ebs. I .simply mean ns answering your question In tho spirit In 
which It Is asked; I think I have met several railroad presidents and general 
managers who have expressed to me a great deal of conlldouoe In certain 
Individual labor leaders with whom they have come in coidaet. 

Commissioner ti uiretson. lint when there are vast property Interests 
Involved, ns are alwa\s involved In those cases- 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (I.vruetson (conllnuingl. Or, as nearly alwajs- 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

tlonimlssloner G.\nKETsoN (continuing). Because the greatest of them are 
wage movaurumts, would they accept the service of a man In that character 
who they believe to his finger tips was in sympathy with the demands of 
the men? 

Mr. Rooebs. No; naturally, they would not accept him. For Instance, ns u 
third member of an arbitration hoard. 

Commissioner G\rio:tsos. No; hut I mean .lust as a mediat<a', leaving arbl- 
tralion wholly <iut of the ipiestion. N<a' <lo >on helnwe this, an.v rallrontl 
olllcial whose future (k'petuled, In tia' oi)ininn of tie' men, on his devotion to tho 
managing standpoint, do you suiipose the men w<iuld ever accept him as n 
mediator in good faith? 

Mr. Roc.icits. Not at all. 

Commis.slonor G.\itRET,so,\. Consequently, Is not it proof of the fact that the 
man who comes from either of the recognized channels Is handicapped as a 
mediator? 

Mr. Rogers. That Is perfectly true. 

Commissioner G.MtsETsoN. Is thal not the explanation of the attitude of the 
managers and preshh ids of the railroad conqaimes and the child' executive 
ofticers of the interstate organizations who were parties to the framing of the 
Newlands Act? 

M". Rogers. I iwesurao that is ll\e exact case. 

Commissioner G.vrre'i sox. In regard to the atlitude of men who have an 
emine'd reputation for fairness—I can cite one man who has retired from tho 
managing world, Mr. W. C. Brown, of the New Voik Central. Are yon aware 
of the fact that Mr. W. C. Brown was the spokesman for the New York rail¬ 
ways in udvanelng that view to the I’resideni? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir; I understood so. 

Coramissioia^r Garket.son. Do you know wdiat Mr. Brown's I’epulation per¬ 
sonally has been in the labor world for many years? 

Mr. Rogers. It happens that he was the partiiailar man I had in mind a 
moment ago. 

Comivl.ssloner G.vrretson. And still no siroiiger ri'presenialioii was made. Are 
you aware of the fact that no slronger represeidation was made to the I’resl- 
ilent of the Fnited States on that ]ioinl—of making this an independent bureau, 
ns was the Interstate Commeree Commission—than was made by Mr. W. C. 
Brown? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir; I didn’t know that. 

Commissioner Gahretbox. The record w ill demonstrate that. It Is that phase 
of the question that leil me to ask on what your other helief was founded. 

Mr. Rogers. I want to qualify a Utile what I have said. My answers were 
intended, or at least I had them in mind, as applying more exaelly (o a State 
bureau of mediation and arhltrntlon rather (ban the formation of a flovern- 
ment bureau. A Government bureau deullug, as the Ncwlanils Act—ns the rail¬ 
road bureau created under the Newlands Act tloes-purely wdth railroads, meets 
the solid dlvhling line of a railway luterost and the railroad men’s Interests. 
Our State Interests cover railroad shop employees, men engaged in Ihe city serv¬ 
ice. men engagol in imbllc utilities in the different loealities of Ihe State, men 
engaged In manufacturing and mercantile pursuits In every walk of life, and a 
united opposition would not be developed to the seleetlon of men as I have 
Indicated. , . , 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But isn't this true In regard to a large part of that 
Industry that you represent—namely, the shopmen, the earmen, tho Iraekincn 
on a railway—that the only question involved Is as to whetlier or not they 
would properly a little later come under a Federal bureau and be dependent on 
a court decision that these men, although located In a given jiolut or engaged 
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In Interstate commerce by reason of handling equipment that Is engaged,In 
Interstate commerce? 

Mr. Rogers. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That is what it Is all deiiendent upon? 

Mr. Rogbrs. Y^es, sir. 

Commi.ssloiier Garbetbon. Consequently that list, undoubtedly before the 
lapse of many .years, will be carried under the Federal board, will It not? 

Mr. Ro(iERs. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Then the question arises. Must a lesser State ques¬ 
tion necessarily follow the pna-edent of the greater Federal iiueslion In finding 
a solution If a Federal biireiiu aial the State bureaus are to work in accord 
and In unison with each other and utilize their energies together? Isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Kookhs. It must have that tendency, certainly; hut I should never con¬ 
sent to the proposition that an e.vpt'rlenced employer who had been engagcsl In 
the settlement of disputes a.s repre.senting the eniplojers and an experienced 
labor lender who had tasai engaged in the settlement of dlsinites representing 
labor wen^ theta'by forever disqualified for service as a mediator, because my 
own experience has hei'u exactly to the contrary. 

Commissioner Gvkkutson. Do you agree with this- 

Mr. Rooerb (ititerrujitlng). When 1 say my own exi»erlence, I do not mean 
my lau'sonal exiHU-lence. 

Commissioner G\uretson. I am talking ahout your official experience. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. sir; In my olllclal caiiacity. 

Comndssloner C. vrretson. I assume that you have s('i'n this condition exist— 
I am talking from the standpoint of organizalions that always mediate before 
a strlkt^yiai have .seen the tens(> situation whert' the two interests were abso¬ 
lutely at cross-purposes, and the sitvnitlon had gotten where an Inadvertent 
word uaadd jait the men on strike? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. In other words, they wottid run away with the 
situation? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Gauret.son. (tf what use in a condition like that would be a 
man as a mediator against whom either side felt that he was prejudiced against 
them? Could he come in with value In the face of the tenseness? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir; a man coming In when a situation Is tense like that 
mu.st be known ns an unprejudiced man. 

Commissioner (I.vrretson. And he must have the wisdom of the seri)ent? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Coimnlssioner Garretson. And the pallenee that job got Ills reputation on? 

Mr. Rogers. YT's, air. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Is the value of the man as a general proposition 
determined from the greatest emergency that he confronts, or from the ordinary 
situatiou? 

Mr. Rogerb. The value to whom? 

Commissioner G.xbretkon. To tin? public and to both interests, who are like¬ 
wise a part of the pnhlie? 

Mr. Rogers. Well, It is very mncli like the strength of a roiH> being Judged 
by Its weakest point. 

Commissioner Garrktson. By Its weakest iMunt? 

Mr. Rogers. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. Is not the man that ean meet the greatest emer¬ 
gency the type of man that Is most desirable for the purpo.se? 

Mr. Rogers. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Under all conditions? 

Mr. RwiERS. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore, a man who might be good under ordi¬ 
nary conditions, where the strain and tenseness did not exist, who would be 
good under those eircumstances, would be useless when the strain did exist 
and he would not have the same value as the man who was available under 
those circumstances? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. One question. 

Was there, or was there not, a great deal of public pressure brought to bear 
In the Idttle Falls controversy for a compulsory Investigation by the State, 
from outtWe sources? 
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Mr. Rooebs. I do not recall auy considerable amount of public pressure. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall any pres.sure from oulsUle? Did anyone 
wait on the commission, or anythm^t of that sort, or nait upon you? 

Mr. ItooKBS. 1 believe the hh'a ot haviiif^ a public investIpition was suggested 
once or twice by persons who had Imvu at Little Falls investigating the progress 
of tho strike and the conditions under whl<ii the people were working. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o you recall who they were? 

Mr. Hooeks. I do not by name; no. sir. 

Chairaiaii Walsh. Ihd they represent any organizations that you recall? 

Mr. ilooEius. 1 can not recall Just wlmt it was. I know tliere were some social 
workers i\ho had Ihvu up there aji|H‘aled to the <lepurlmenl for a public Investi¬ 
gation. However, llu> Investigation liad bt'en deterinlued <ui ju’evious to that 
upiieal. TIu* appeal for the investigation did not cause It. 

(Jhainnan Walsh, (’onunissjoner Lennon \\ould like to ask a (luestion. 

Coinmissioner J.e.nnon. Mr. Rogers, are you at all familiar wltli the records 
,.of the labor organization.s of this Country as to the seltleinenl of industrial 
disputes l)y conciliation and luedialion, as to wlio luMngs lluaii about? 

Mr. Rocmas. 1 make soinclldng of a sliuly lliose tigures; yes, sir. 

Coinmissioner I.kn.non. Are you aware of the fa<1 Hint, as near as tliey have 
bemi aide to develop aotnal data, (Ml per eenl of llie sm'cessful mediation and 
conciliation is done by llie olhcors <d IIh' trade-union moxeimmt? Not dts]»ute8 
that roa< h .\ou; 1 mean, disi)Ule< between the unions that never reacli a l>oanl 
like >oui'sV 

Mr Roc.kus. I presume from general informalnm tiiat is a jnvlty fair esti¬ 
mate. 

CommissioiH'r Lennox. I want .Muir vii'w on this cpu'siion: We hear nearly 
ever), man lioldlng a )»oMtion like \ours speaking of interveiilion wiili concilia¬ 
tion and im‘dialiou and pi>ssihle arl>itrution llie interests tlie generul 

public liccoiiic involved. Wliy slioidd tliat l»e true as Uj large numbers of pisiple, 
and why slioutd not llie same inletwention of tlie Slate take )daee if tiiere are 
only two people on strike? Why are tlioy not entitled to tlie same eonslderation 
of the State as tlie largest body <>i men dial could p<*ssil)ly l>e lnvolve<l in a 
State? 

Mr. Rockks. Logically, tlie same ai gumcnt would apply to the small strike that 
woiia! apply to tlie laigeoiie. 

Co’F.'iiisNioner Lexmix. Tlien )oiir idea would lie that a ilepartmeiit like yours 
would glow as oj>p(>rtunil) and means and evei\\tiling else permit so as (o covi'r, 
wlienwt'r it was called in, eillier thi‘ largi* or the small eontnivi-rsy? 

Mr. Rocrits. I’ljimately 1 lioiie to see strikes be Uie exception rntlier tlian a 
frequent r\de. 

Comml.ssloner Lennon. Tiiat is all. 

Chairman Wai sii. Are tliere any otlier questions? 

Commissioner (Jvkheison. J want to ask Mr. Rogers one tiling. 

Mr. Rogers, >ou are familiar willi the Lemieux Act? 

Mr. Rooeks. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner (Iakketkon. ^^■ltll its application ami inetlmds? 

Mr. Rockks. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner (takrki.son. The Lemieux Act provides, does It not, that either 
party must—the employer before jiroceeding lo lock out ids men, or the men 
before proceeding to strike—make ai)p)icalion for tin* lioard of investigation? 

Mr. Rooers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Carukt.son. It furtlier jirovides that any iminlcijiality ujion the 
line of u railroad or Inierested in any industrial dispute can also make applica¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Rogebs. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garuetson. But it does not make it obligatory upon tlie minis¬ 
ter to hold the Investigation? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir. 

Comini.s.sioner Garretson. It Is iliscretiouary with him whether lie holds It or 
not? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It also provides that noltlier interest can change the 
status while the investigation is l>eing hold? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Oimmlssloner Garretson. Is it not a fact that under Its actual working the 
employer does utilize that period to reinforce himself against a strike that will 
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take place if the verdict of the Investigating board is not favorable in any degree 
to the men? 

Mr. ItouEBS. Tliey undoubtedly make preparations for a strike. 

Commissioner Cabketson. In other words, recruit men to replace them? 

Mr. IloQEES. Yes. sir. 

Coraniisslouer Gabkktson. Have you kept any data or collected any to show 
you the amount of time that Intervenes? 

Mr. Kouebs. It averages about 30 days, as I am informed. 

Commissioner Garketson. Althovigh It will fur exceed that, will it not? 

Mr. Itouisiis. In certain cases; yes, sir. The more importaut the case the longer 
It Is apt to lake. 

Commissioner Gabsetson. Were you connected with the department In 1910? 

Mr. llouEiis. Ye.s, sir; the latter part of 1010. 

Commissioner GaiilietsoiS'. At tlie time of the wage movement in the East of 
1010 by the conductors and trainmen? 

Mr. ItooEKS. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakiietson. Uo you know the amount of time that was con¬ 
sumed In disposing of that (pie-stlon on the 3 Canadian railways while 77, I be¬ 
lieve It was, in this country were disposed of? 

Mr. ItooEBs. I don't recall exactly now how long It was; a considerable time 
I know. 

(.'ommlssioner Garketson. Are you aware of the fact, or do your figures show 
you, that It took far more time to dispose of the 3 there than it did of the 77 
here? 

Mr. UOGEK.S. I believe that is the fact. 

Coniiulssloner Gabketson. 1 suiipose your experience has taught you some¬ 
thing of the psychological moment, as it is fancifully described? 

Mr. lloGERs. Very decidedly. 

Commissioner Gabketson, Could any greater weapon he placed in the hands 
of the eniiiloyer than an eimctiuent like llie Leniicux Act to destroy action in 
concert, absolutely concert by the men? 

Mr. lloGEKB. I have lieiird that ohjoction made to it by labor men. 

Commissioner Gabretsox. It it took tliroe months longer to dispose of 3 
cases undi'r the I.emieux law tliiin it did to dispose of 77 under tlie ICrdinan 
Act, liow long, in your opinion, would It have taken to take care of tlie 77 cases 
had they existed under the I.emieux Act? 

Mr. ItoGEKs. No doubt that it would have taken a considerable time. 

Comnil.ssioner Gabbet.son. And if lliey liad already iiad a hundred cases tliey 
would have cases untlnished even on the judgment day, wouldn’t tliey? 

Mr. lloGEBS. It would ha%e worn out everybody's patience, I think, at least. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. That is all, Sir. tlhairman. 

Chairman Walsh. TImt is all. thank you, Mr. Itogers. 

Commissioner Gabkeison. Allow me to correct the record. I referred to the 
Leiiileux Act. Allow me to Insert “The Dominion compulsory arbitration act.” 
1 used the localism that is used on the other side for it. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. TIMOTHY HEALY, 

Chairman Walsh. AVlmt is your name? 

.Mr. IlEALY. Timothy Ilealy. 

tihuirman Walsh. And what is your occupation? 

Mr. IlEALY. Coroner. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived In New York City? 

Mr. Healy. In tills State? 

Chairman Walsh. In this State; yes. 

Mr. Healy. Thirty-three years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long? 

Mr. IlEAi.Y. Thirty-tiireo years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have lived in New York City? 

Mr. IIealy. All of that time pretty much. 

Chairman Wai.su. All of that time? What position did you occupy prior to 
your election as coroner? 

Mr. IIealy. President of the International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire¬ 
men. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How long were you president of that organization? 

Mr. Healy. Twelve years. I hold the office yet. 





Chairman Walsh. I would like to know, Mr. Ileal.v, whether or not you hav@ 
had, as an official lu that organization, any experience under the New York 
mediation and conciliation laws? 

Mr. Hb-aly. No; I have had none directly. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your organization ever hail any appeal to them? 

Mr. Hkaly. No. 

Cliairman Walsh. In any controversy? 

Mr. IlKALY. No. 

Chairman Walsh. ,\re you In favor of compulsory investigation of labor dis¬ 
putes? 

Mr. IlEALY. No, 

Chairman Walsh. You note that it is simply a compulsory investigation? 

Mr. lliCALY. Yes; not compulsory arbltrallon. 

(iliairman Walsh. Not compulsory arbitration, Imt a compulsory investi¬ 
gation? 

Mr. IlEALY. Yes. 1 favor cianpulsory investigation of disputes. 

Cliairman Walsh. l!ut I take it from .\our otiicr ansai'r, you are opposed to 
compulsory arliitration? 

Mr. Hi:vly. Alisolutely. 

Chairman Wai„sh. Have you made a study in your capacity as liead of this 
organization of tlie present ytato law of mediation and conciliation in tlie State 
of New York? 

Mr. IlEALY. Well, no; I haven’t made a study. Know it in a general way, 
that is all. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Could you give us any line upiai ulietlier or not tliat law 
In your opinion <onld tie Improvoit in any way? 

Mr. Hem.y. Well, I liave my own ideas about that. 

Chairman W.'i.su. Weil, we \mM lie very glad to Imve tliem, Mr. Itenly. 

Mr. Hem.y. Tile iircseiit law, it siaaiis to me. lias for the past few years done 
rpiite some good in the iinawtigailons tlu\v have made, Tlu‘y lane at leasl. en- 
lighteiual tlie ]mlilic as to the iioiiits at i-suo Now, I don’t know wimt Improve- 
niimts could In' made. 1 lane heard that tlie State don't give sullicleiit men; 
that tlie hoard niiglit lie enlarged. 

(ihalrmari Walsh, lad you liear tlie testltnoiiy of Mr. Itogers given just a 
few mimiles ago on that suli.lect? Were joii in here? 

Ml. IlEALY. I did not catch tliat. Not that particular point. I guess I was 
not licro. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, go ahead, then? 

Mr. Heai.y. I have heard eomplaiiits tliat the State don’t pay tlie salaries to 
the men tliat tlioy are entitled to. Outside of tliat I don’t tlilnk- 

Clinlrnmri Walsh (Interrupting). You eould not suggest any iiiiproveinoiits in 
the law, then? 

Mr. Healy. Not to make suggest ions f Imven’t given it tliouglit enougli. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all. Uo you wish to ask any qiiesllons? Mr. Bird 
would like to ask some questions. 

Mr. IlHin. I ,iust want to know what experience you liavc laid, whonevi'r you 
came in contact in this State, in regard to urhitratiiiii and mediation; was it In 
1910 in tlie Intermitional Paper Co.? 

Mr. Healy. I have laid no exiierleiice. 

Chairman Walsh. He says lie has liad no experience whatever. 

Mr. Healx'. Tlie only strikes I did ha\e. the memliers of the hoard have come 
around and wanted to know if tliey could he of any assistance, and more than 
that I never came in contact witli them. 

Mr. Bnin. Have you ever liad any experience serving on committees? Haven’t 
you had .some e.xperlonce willi tlu' National Civic Association? 

Mr. Healy. The National Civic Federation? 

Mr. Bran. Have you any suggestions to offer as the result of your experience 
with that feileration as to arliitration or mediation? Have you any guggestloiis? 

Mr. IlEALY. I liaven’t any suggestions to make. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Healy. 

The commission will now stand adjourneil until to-morrow morning at 10 
o’clock, to meet In this same room. 

(■Whereupon the commission adjourned to Thursday, June 4,1914, at 10 a. m.) 
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Present; Clmlrtnan Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, Garretson, Harrlman, 
O’Ooniiell; Counsel W. 0, Thompson; Mr. Francis H. Blid, superintendent 
division public agencies. 

Cluiirmiin Wai.sh. The commls.slon will i>lease be in order. Call your wit¬ 
ness, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr, Tuomc.son. Mr. 11. I’. Stlmpson. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. F. STIMFSON. 

Mr, TiioMi’.soN. You may stat<‘ your name, place of residence, and occupation. 

Mr. Stimvson. II. F, Stlmpson; 1055 Dean Street, Urooklyn; consulting 
engineer. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you practiced >our profe,s.slon as consulting 
engineer? 

Mr. Stimi'kon. For the last two years, directly, and for a good many other 
years In connection with engineering orgaidzath>ns 

Mr. Tuomc.son. Will you please name .some of those organizations? 

Mr. Stimcson. The Fnlversal Audit Co. of New York; the Kinerson Co., of 
which Mr. Harrington Kinerson is president; the Uoberts & Abbott Co. of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio; the We.stlnghouse-Church-Kerr & Co.; Dodge & Day, Philadelphia; 
the General Fdectrlc Co. 

Mr. Tuomc.son. Mr. Stlmpson, have you something to say on the proposition 
of where the inoiiey goes to, whether to (he smiiU s(orokec|ier? 

Mr, iSTtMCsoN. The suhiocts on which I asked a hearing In I he letter ad¬ 
dressed to Ihe eommission are related to that iiri'iiosition. As I coneeivo it, the 
purpose of ilie eommission Is exiiressed in a doennient which I received nhotif 
the lime of its aiipointinent, from which I read: “The eommission shall seek to 
discover and to jioint ont the underlying causes of dissatisfaction in the Indus¬ 
trial situation.” 

The causes may he divided into three groups, speaking frnin ray knowledge 
of Industrial inutlers of somelhing over 30 years. First, tlie diHicnlty of obtain¬ 
ing employment and renmining m employment; sc'cund, tlic characteristics of 
tlie conditions under whicli work is done; third, tlic results of effort as em¬ 
bodied in what tlie wage or salary earner Is able to secure wKh his wages. The 
second of those matters is lieing Inindled liy wimt are generally lermed “w'clfare 
workers.” 'I’liey are largely nmtters of direct arrangement bet ween the worker 
and the employer, and I shall not ask the comnii.sslon to give me any time on 
sneh. But I wlU ask the comnil.ssion to give me a little attention on the lirst 
suliject. The dltllcnlty of securing cmidoynient. In iny judgment, is not a matter 
of bringing Ihe Job and the man togetlier, hut It arises ont of the fact that there 
are not enough Jobs, and Ihe reason that there are not enough Jobs Is beeause 
the jturchaslng ))ower of the great majority of oar people who are salary or 
wage earners has been artillclally limited. There are otdy ti)8 hours In a 
week—7 times 21; and a niau obviously eun not work continuously. So that 
the maxlimim amount of time In which he can work may be now considered 
from (iO to a few more hoars. 

Now, It obviously follows that if the representation of Ills exerted efforts, 
which we term the wage. Is unduly minimized when he goes to exchange It for the 
result of the effort of others—in other words, If he Is asked to give tip several 
times ns niueh wage us he should for what he has to buy. It follows that his pur¬ 
chasing power Is very greatly restricted, that that means that the market—the 
amount of goods which can he solil—is lessened, and that means that the chances 
for employment of other people is reduced. I conceive that the present business 
depression Is totally unlike any other depression. It is a eondltlon I have fore¬ 
seen and prophesied for a number of years. It arises from the fact that the prices 
charged by the merchandisers, wlndher that means the sates department of the 
manufacturer, one of the wholesalers, the middle man. or the retailer have been 
so Inflated—that Is to say. Increased out of all relation to any actual cost, that 
the purchasing power of the great majority of the people has become exhausted 
like a farm that Is continually worked without fertilizing; and, In ray Judg¬ 
ment, It Is an extremely serious'condition. The remedy for that, obviously, 
must be some step which will prevent such an Inflation of prices and that will 
automatically create a greater demand on the part of the people who are 
employed, so that there will be a great increase In the openings for others as 
workers!* It is not a thinkable condition that dealers should refuse to sell to 
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people who come to buy from them or that manufacturers should refuse to 
make up orders which they get; but all of those' things spring from the con¬ 
sumer. Tlie producer exists for tlie l>enefit of the cnnsmner, and not the con¬ 
sumer for the benefit of tlie pro<lucer. The nml for the producer originates In 
the requirements of the <'oiisunior. In the present <luy a great ninny iieople are 
concerrusl In oiM'rathais which do n«>t directly touch the land. Tliere Is n long 
chain of operalnniM h<‘t\veon the land ami the final cohmuiut. Aiid so when the 
. lieople who conduct tho'ie opcrnli'Uis can not se<‘ure a market for their prop¬ 
erty—that is to say. their energy—they are jiowerless to exist; and their simply 
going hack to tlie laud will not help that, hecause the tilings wliich are directly 
and completely produced from llie land are M*ry few. 

Now', that has to do with the narrowing of ilie market for labor. Now, that 
narrow’Ing causes peojdc to be In a continual stale of anxiidy and mental 
agony and nnre'it. even wheti tlu'y !m\e emplo\nient. because they don’t 
Know wlum tlH\v ari' g<dng to be thrown out oi it and they luv IVarful of the 
conseiiuence of Is'liig pul out. 

fill the other hand, the man who is eniplo.\eil finds that his work Is o<m- 
llnually bringing him in h*ss and !e^s returns in (be sliape of commodities or 
Bcnices or other\\ls«‘, beeaus<‘ of these Inllatlons. 'fo show what tliese Inlla- 
tbms mean, I will instance one or two things of which I bu\e rather direct 
knowledge. 

A nieniber of my family was asked to pa> in the imllinery department of 
a department stori' of this city six lini(‘S as mu<*h as slie was asked to pay 
In another dejiarlmmit, In ita* same stoii*, on tin* same da.\, f*>r the same tiling, 
amt wtiich was tlie normal Imme of that article. In other words, a fabric 
which belonged In 11 m‘ upholstering ileparlnamt, wluu’e tlicy wen* perfectly 
witling to sell for 1.^ cents a .Mini, wlmn It was (ratisported <lown to the 
rnllinery dciairtmeiit. where it did md belong nornmlly. was inarkisl up to 8-% 
cents a yard, and she would have paid It if she laid not been a good shojiper. 

Suppose her to have been a working girl, working for 15 cents an liour, not 
exjMM-ii'iiced in shojiping, she would lia\e naturally gone to the millinery ile- 
partiiient : siie would liav<* giM*n up six hours of wages for a .\anl of this 
hilirie; ;ind that would Iiave meant sla* would lane hml the hours less w'nges 
to spend. In that case it w'otild have meant u nairowing of the market, ho far 
as ';.'e was coneerned. 

Ii a leading articb* of the Inai Age, puidished last August In supjiort of 
the argument there should he a I’hemist attached to the puis’liaslng depart¬ 
ment in an organization, it was statial that a <*eriain compound liad beiai .sold 
to this ootnpany for Imrdcning stetd s[irlngs and for wlilcli tlu*y ]»ald $5 a 
pound. IhM'oming suspicious of the price, they go( tm anal>tical idaunist and 
he examined the mixture and he fmind it was a im*re meclmni<*al mixture or 
stirring together of two chemicals, whicli could lx* bought In the open market 
for 5 cents a pound, and wdiich had sim]dy been iiii\e«l up and put In a package 
and sold for $5 a pound. 

I W'as told by one of tlie vice presidents of a brass manufacturing com¬ 
pany in Connecticut tluit he paid Jpl.lib for a certain raw malerla!, in the shape 
of molnl, laid down at his factory; that included the mining of tlie ore in 
the Uocky Mounlaliis, the smelting of it, and the traiisjMn'talion a<Tos.s the 
country. To tliut he ad<1e<l .$2.25 of manufmdurlng co^t, which he said in- 
cludiHl 15 cents protit, making a total cost at ilie factory of $3 5(). He told 
me he hud traced the product down to the vicinity of New’ York and had 
found that the hxtur<‘ cost the house owner hetwi'en .$12 and $15, and all that 
was done was to ship It down here, Imve it handled by the wholesaler or 
jobber and screwed into place by a plumber. 

I have a letter sent to me hy the linn of J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 36 Wall 
Street, dealers in securities. The letter was eiitindy unsolicited. It refers to 
the oi>erationa of the Singer Manufacturing Co, It states that that company 
was incorporated In 1863 with a lialf a million of stock, w'us increased in 
1873 to $1,000,(K)0, to $10,(XX).0(X) in 1887 (I would ask the (x>mml.ssion to note 
that particular date, $10,606,000 in 1887), to $30,000,000 in RKX), and to 
$60,000,000 In 1910, each increase being macle by distributing stm’k ilividendB. 

Cash dividends have been paid each year since the ejirly days of the company, 
though a complete record before 1898 Is lacking. But since 1898 cash payments 
to stockholders have totaled over $93,000,000 on a $10,000,000 capitalization. It 
is not Improbable that surplus and reserve funds have grown to something 
over $56,000,000 since the last stock divlden(}8 in 1910. 
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Now, that means that since 1898, or In ^ years, the company has taken out 
of the public In the way of profits, distributed and otherwise, $148,000,000, which 
Is nearly 1,500 per cent on the capitalization prior to 1898. 

If that Is In the form of paper Issued to conceal excessive profits. It means 
that they have taken out 1,500 per cent profit as against a normal profit Of 
about 150 per cent; that Is, 10 per cent for 15 years. 

If, however, the profits have been Invested in plant and equipment. It means 
that the dilTerence between ,$10,000,000 In 1898 and .$00,000,000 at the present, 
or $.50,0(Kj,000, have also hwii cxtra<'ted from the community; so that In that 
case there would have be(‘n extracicd nearly $200,000,000 of net profits on a 
cnpitalizathm of $10,(KK),(KX). 

Now, gentlemen, iny contention Is that as long ns the arbitrary method of 
valuation or setting prices goes on, it does not make any difference how fast a 
man's wages are raised, the merchandiser can raise the price's so much faster 
that the man Is absolutely no better off In the end than In the beginning. In 
the old days of absolute monarcliy the monarch valued various things which he 
might want on the basis of desirability, suitability, duty, utility, or anything of 
that kind. 

The question of cost did not enter his head. He did not have to figure cost. 
l\'e have continued to value things in that way. We do very tine bookkeeiilng, 
but our unit place—tlie cost pi ice per unit, such as a foot, pound, bushel, or 
hour—is arbitrary. It is not based on any seienlitlc reasoning, and while we 
have discovered that we can not trust each other to coin money because—I am 
speaking of metal money—man niiglit make money out of anything he could get 
and put uiion the community counterfeits which would endanger the soundness 
of transactions, we have not realized that an arbitrary, unscientific, Inaccurate, 
Impractical determination of unit values is a counterfeiting of prices widch is 
just ns dangerous as the counterfeiting of money. And therefore I claim that 
the remedy for this condition is the scientific valuation by a properly consti¬ 
tuted Federal bureau on the basis of exerted effort of all service, ami hence 
of conmiodltles produced by service', lly attention was directed to that orig¬ 
inally by some investigations which I made, in which I found that the value 
In New York of a unit of eh'clric power was 2 cents, the value of the same 
amount of power olitaini'd from an aiiiinal was over 20 cents, and the cost 
of the same amount of power obtained from a dock laborer was over $2. Now, 
under the present conditions, whenever the cost of power, which is the essen¬ 
tial element of any cost, has been decreased, the offei't has been to add it to the 
profit of the dealer rather than to decrease the cost to the consumer. It oper¬ 
ates exactly as the tariff reduction has operated; the European denier or the 
dealers on this side have ab.sorbed tlie reduction and added it to their profits, 
and no saving to the consumer has resulted. 

And In support of that I should like to read very briefly from some articles 
written by Air. ,Iohn Jloody, 35 Nassau Street, from the periodical entitled 
‘•The I’ubtic,” which Is published In Chicago. 

Chairman W.\i.sii. Would you just please submit those? We have made it 
a sort of rule here, Mr, Stimpson, that where a documeut is offeriMl that the 
docunient Itself he given, because we are abstracting all these hearings and all 
the commissioners are reading them. 

Mr. Stimi'Son. Very good. 

(fiial.-nian Wacsh. You can make any verbal comment on It In your time, of 
course, but submit the document later. 

Mr. SriMi’so.N, He mtila'S tlie same statement that I do. He says that in 
the new capitalization the value of the stock is based on what he terms Its 
“earning power.” In other words, the amount which those who conduct the 
enterprise are able to extract from the public. I do not call It earning power. 
I call It “ stealing power.” I don’t think it Is wise to mince matters. If a man 
can buy a thing for 5 cents, and, without adding materially to its characteris¬ 
tics, can sell It for $5, I think that is stealing, and I think that the dividend- 
producing power on that kind of a transaction is false economy, dishonesty. 
Immorality, and ruinous to the safety of this country, and It is absolutely Im¬ 
possible for the individual to fight that condition. 

I have said to the Central Labor Union that no actions of theirs, as a union. 
In the way of getting an Increased wage could permanently benefit them, be¬ 
cause of the Immediate increase in the prices which they are asked to pay, and 
also because the Increase of wage they obtain Is usually paid by their fellow 
unionists who purchase the commodity; whereas if through their Congressman 
<• 
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they caused the proper Federal action to bo taken the water would be squeerasd 
out of these prices. This would be practically the same as an increa.s*' In 
their wnses, but It would not iletrlincntally affwt all of tlic la'ople who came Into 
the question afterwards. 

That. Mr. Chalrinau, Is In brief the tblnj; which T w anti'll to brliiK to your 
attention. 

The matter of indu.strlal unrest is not a malter to he remeilleil hy labor ex- 
chaiiKes, We must remove the artllicial restriction on tlie market In which 
labor may he sold, and we must hrliif; about such conditions that a man will not 
have to work harder to earn the price of a thing than he Avoutd to make It hiin- 
aelf. That condition Is unthinkable, when you go back to the prinelide of the 
exchange of elTort, but when a man has to work .b or Id or more times as hard 
to earn the price of a thing than to make it iilalnly there is something wrong 
and something which can not be defended. 

C'hnlrman Wai.hu. Mr. (larret.son would like to ask you a ipiesllon. 

Commi.ssioner (l.cjtiiKT.soN. You made the statement. .Mr. Stimiison. that the 
bringing of the man and the job together would not tuive any elTect on the 
ipiesllon of unemployment, because It was baaed on the fact that there were not 
enough jobs? 

Mr. Stimi'bon. I meant to convey the bleu, Mr. Commissioner, that that was 
a very minor iiroposition ; that undoubtedly there are some vacant Jobs for the 
men, but I do not think there are more than a very few per cent of the num¬ 
ber of idle men. I don't think if you got all the Jobs for all of the men you 
would handle the question of unemiiloymeiit. 

Commissioner (I.vhuiotson. Well, then, if means were devised for bringing 
the men and such jobs ns are open together It would minimize unemployment 
to the actual surplus of men over Jobs, wouldn’t 11 ? 

Mr. Sti.M e.soN'. S.irely. I don’t want to be understood as objecting to that 
plan, only as trying to bring out that the otlier thing is a great deal more Im¬ 
portant, 

Commissioner (i.CKinn.soN. Has your Investigation on Ibis subject led you to 
the conclusion—I am only goir; to deal wiib oin' form of uierchuudlser, 
the retailer—that a large imrt of the added cost of commodities tiiat are con- 
.sunusl dally—that is, tlie necessaries of life—is caused hy a multiplication of 
ret.tilers, with the result that each retailer exis'cts to get his living and a profit 
from a very small voltime of sales, instead of from a reasonable volume of sales, 
if the number was not needlessly mullliilied't 

Mr. SniMP,soN. I think that is true, that tliere are a great many small Miter- 
prises, such us grocers, where the normal protii from their volume of trade 
would not equiil the living of the man who conduct,s the business. 1 think that 
bs iiertectly true. 

Mr. C.vuiir.TsviN. And be has to have an abnormal rale of return from his 
gross to give him a living, let alone a iirotii? 

Mr. Smirsos. That is true. I will .s|H‘ak, if I may. In relation to my own 
grocer. He Is a .vouiig man whose father condiicUsl this small biisiiie.ss for a 
great many years in this locality. He is working hard, I know from iier.soiial 
observation, all day himself. He keeiis bis men bii.sy. Hut I have understood 
from what I think is good authority that his profits are very vorv small. That 
Is— 

Commissioner G.vhuet.son. His gross iirollls? 

Mr. Stimpscx. His net profits. 

Comml.s.sloner Gakuetson. I mean on his gross business? 

Mr. Stimpson. Yes. Are a long ways le.ss fliuii 10 jicr cent. Now, in any 
enterprise of that kind there are certain ftiiictlona which have to be exercised 
and which one man can exercise over a great many laiople ns elllclently us 
over a few. 

Commissioner Gabret.son. Y'ou mean that his profit of 10 per cent Is a net 
profit after overhead ks paid? 

Mr. Stimpson. That is my understanding. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Welt, what does that mean? What iiercenlage of 
cost on the Individual article Is necessary over what he pays for them to 
bring him that net result? 

Mr. Stimpson. Well, that I haven’t information enough to answer. My un¬ 
derstanding of the per cent I spoke of was on capital Invostwl. 

Commissioner Garretson. Certainly. Net results. 

Mr. Stimpson. Yes. 

38810°-S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-59 
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Commissioner Gasketson. In other words, If he did a business of fSO a day 
to net anythlni; out of it he would have to have $15 In the form of increase 
over Ids cost, virtually 100 per cent? 

Mr. .SmirsoN. IVell, that Is a statement which I should not like tc eltlier 
as.sent to or dissent from. 

Commls.slonor Gabkktson. Well, it would be a neces.slty If he met the charge 
of his business, would It not? 

Mr. Stimpson. In a general w’ay the question is too Indeflnite to answer. 
There Isn't iliita enough there to form that opinion. 

Gomndssioner O.vuret.son. From a clau.se In your letter, the third clause, 
where you take the position that there should be scientific valuation by the 
Federal Government of all property, including labor, do you consider human 
labor as a commodity? 

Mr. Htimpson. No; because a commodity Is a union of inert material and 
effort. Hut I do consider human labor a.s property, just as the power which 
the Edison Co. sells is property. 

Commissioner G.vrket.so.’T. Isn’t that the idea underlying slavery? 

Mr. Stimpson. No. The Edison Co. la In the business of liberating solar 
energy from the coal which it burns in its power plant, and it sells that power 
to people to do with what they want to with it. Every man, physiologically 
speaking, does exactly the same thing. He liberati's solar em'rgy from the food 
which he eats. He is very much in the position of a farmer. The farmer has 
ralseil crops. If he can’t dispose of them before they decay, it is a los.s. The 
workman can no more store his energy at present than the farmer can store 
apples indefinitely. If he can not utilize that, as you might say, within 24 
hours, it is n loss to him. Hut it Is projicrty just the same as the power which 
the ICdlson Co. sells Is property. Now, my contention is that that ju-oiierty, the 
basic element of energy of which steam, electricity, water powiw, human labor, 
and other things are manlfesteil—I am speaking technically now- 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yea. 

Mr. Stimpson. That that property la the vital element of all property which 
we exchange, and that the laborer, the wage or salary ciirner, for Ida own pro¬ 
tection, should Insist that means be provided whereby he might either measure 
or secure the measurement of the property which he has to sell, so that he 
might know whether he gets the equivalent in the process of exchange. 

Commissioner Garretson. In other words, on fids purely technical ground 
W'ldch you take, the Edison Co. owns the machine and releases the solar energy 
In one instance and the man leases the human machine that releases this 
energy to somebody else an<l takes a wage therefor? 

Mr. SxtMP.soN. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And the machine ami the man are put on the 
same plane In your system? 

Mr. Stimpson. Well, the man. In my estimation, is the spirit which lives in 
the body; it bears the same relation to the body that the engineer does to the 
locomotive. The power which, as you might say, runs the man is a splrifual 
power which comes to the mind; the power which runs the man’s body Is the 
latent power in the food he eats. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has there ever existed an industrial system, Mr. 
Stimpson, where the owner owned the body that he did not also dominate the 
spirit? 

Mr. Stimpson. If by owner you mean another Individual, as In slavery- 

Commissioner Garretson. Or leasuge. 

Mr. Stimpson. I don’t gather the connection of the word leasage. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, und(>r the wage system, drawing the Illus¬ 
tration of the man to the machine. If the Edison Co. owns the machine another 
employer leases this human machine for the time being and pays a wage there¬ 
for for the time period which he employs him. 

Mr. Stimpson, It .seems to me that the trouble is, if I may use the word, 
with the lowered view of the laboring man. I don’t think he rises to a sense 
of his own dignity. I consider the laboring man as a man of exactly the same 
plane as the employer. The laboring man, the spirit, the real man, lives in the 
body. By that boily he transforms the energy of food into energy which may 
be employed to push a truck or anything else. He is a manufacturer of power 
exactly on the same plane as the Edison Co. He has a perfect right to sell his 
product, and that Is what he does sell, to anybcsly he wants to. The trouble 
is that at present he does not know how to measure his own product. He is 
taklngifome one else’s word for the measurement, and he gets the worst of the 
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deal. And because hl.s education Is not sufficient to enable him to protect him¬ 
self, my position Is that the Federal Government should protect him, protect 
his Interests or enable him to do It. 

In other words, It would come down to this, that when a man went to per¬ 
form an operation he might call for the Fe<leral tariff or expression of values 
of that operation, just as you can go down to the railway station and call for 
the tariff of fares so that the ticket agent can not charge you .$10 for an .$8 
ride and put the other ,$2 in his pocket. And there would l)e no question about 
the wage, he<’ause the energy requlr(Hl for a crwtatn operation <loes not change 
as long ns the operation does not change. On the othi'r hand, when he goes to 
exchange his wage for a commodity in the stt>re he could call for the tariff of 
values there, so that he could he sure tlnit the translation was <spial, that la* 
got the e(julvnlent of what he gn\e. That Is just the point 1 want to bring out. 

Oommissioner Garkktson. Just one more question: Hasn't your .system in 
Its totality littd an exact prototype in tlie history of Hie world? 

Mr. STiMC.soN. I don't think it has ever had, la'canse tliat questloti of values 
has never been tletcrtniiusl on tluit basis, so far ns I Itimw. 

(Commissioner GAttitmsov. W'as not tiie old payitictil iti kitid, wla*re the man 
received so many potnals of .stuff for so many hour.s of service, exactly wliat 
your .system contemplates? 

Mr. Stimc.son. No, sir. 

(''oniniissiotier CiAKKKTsoN. That is all 

Chairman Wai.su. Tliat Is all, tliank you, Mr. Stltnp.son. Cttll your next 
witness, Mr. Tltompson. 

Jlr. Tiiomi’so.n. I Mill call ,Mr. James M. Lynch. 

TESTIMONY OF MK, JAMES M. lYNCH. 

Mr. Butt). For tlie piirpo.ses of the record, Mr. Lynch, will you please state 
your name, address, and present occupation? 

Mr. Lynch. .Tames M. Lynch, Albany; commlssiiaicr of lalior of the State of 
New York. 

Mr. UiKD. How long have ,\oii licen coinmissloncr of labor? 

Mr. Lynch. Since Inst Gctolier. 

Mr. TTirii. Wliat was your occiiiuition previous to that time? 

.Mr. Lynch. I'revlous’to tliat time I was president of tlie International Typo- 
grapliical Ilnlon. 

Mr. Hirti). How long were you president of the International Tyiiographlcul 
Fnlon? 

Jlr. Lynch. Thirteen years. 

Mr. Bird. In the testimony hrouglit out yesterday by your chief mediator, 
Mr. Rogers, he referrcsl to the fact tliat Iminstnal controversies In New York 
were handled sometimes by single mediators and sometimes by a board of 
mediation and investigation. Y’our law reatls that the board of mediation and 
arbitration shall Inquire into a controversy if the commissioner of labor deetiiH 
it advisable. Now, I would like to ask you when you deem It advisable to have 
this board of mediation and arbitration investigate stich controversies? 

Mr. Lynch. When we deem it udvi.salde to have tlie mediation board itself 
act? 

Mr. Bird. Yes, sir. . „ , 

Mr. Lynch. Wlien the difficulty or threatened difficulty Is of sufficient Im¬ 
portance to justify that action, and when the Individual efforts of the arbi¬ 
trators have falletl—the Inilivldual efforts at mediation have failed. 

Mr Bird. Do I understand, first, you send in an individual mt*dlator7 

My Lynch. We send In the Individual mediators when a strike threatens 
or after the Industrial disturbance has taken place. Then we send. If neces¬ 
sary the entire board, still endeavoring to adjust the matter through mediation. 
Then. If that falls, and the Industrial disturbance Is of sufficient Importance to 
justify an Investigation, we hold a public Investigation. 

Mr. Bird. Do ybu consider this method of public Investigation a gooii thing? 

Mr. Lynch. Why, yes; I think It is a good thing. 

Mr Bird. Now, what advantage has It been to your department? Mr. Rogers 
brought out the fact yesterday that some of the disputes with which he had 
to do were oftentimes settled, he thought. In part because you had that club 
behind you, which you could use and which you often did not need to use. 

Mr. Lynch. Because we have that power, rather than club. We have that 
power to conduct an Investigation and determine the facts. The facts, naturally. 
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make It clear to the public who Is responsible for the continuance of this 
disturbance. 

Mr. Biki). Is It a fact that you have u.sed that power more and more in the 
last few years? 

Mr. Lynch. Well, we have used it, the records show, more In the last few 
years than formerly, because the power has been given to the board only In 
recent times—the power of compulsory Investigation. 

Mr. liiKi). Now, in cases wliere you intimate you are going to use this power, 
from the testimony yesterday it was brouglit out tliat a settlement was very 
readily made fretiuently. Is tliat settlement because employers feared the re¬ 
sults of tlie investigation or because the employec.s feared tlie re.sults of that 
investigation? 

Mr. Lynch. Tliat would again depend on the circumstances tliat might sur¬ 
round a partlcuiar threateneil industrial disturbance or actual industrial dis¬ 
turbance. I sliould say tliat if the employer was wrong—that is, if his posi¬ 
tion was not Justilied—or if the union itself was wrong in its position and was 
not Justilieil—tliat Is, if eltlier one of tliom was refusing to arliitrate—that 
rntlier than liave tliose facts brouglit out they would gel togotlier and ad.liist the 
disturbance. 

Mr. Until. In otlier words, iiotli sides to tlie eontrovorsy respect pniilic opin¬ 
ion. Is tliat your idea? 

Mr. Lynph. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Itiiio. And it tlie Slate Inis the mnclilnery liy wliieli public opinion can 
be lironglit to liear upon tiie controversy some disputes could be adjusted which 
could not lie adjusted ollicrwlse? 

Mr. Lynch. I would say tliat wouid lie true; not only some disputes, but 
nearly all tlie Important disjiules. 

Mr. Bull). Do you consider, Jlr. Lynch, that ilie tii'st kind or organization, 
of a bureau or lioard of mediation and arliltratlou, is tliat wliere the iiureau 
of mediation is connected directly witli tlio department of labor, as your organi¬ 
zation is? Do you consider your organization- 

Mr. Lynch (iiiterruiiliiig). Tlic best kind of a bureau? 

Mr. Biud. Yes; or would yon prefer to liavc it separate? Do you ttiink- 

Mr. T.ynch (inii'rruptiiig). In tlie State it sliouid lie a part of the depart¬ 
ment of Itilior; Unit is, if tlie State is to exerelse that function it should be a 
part of file department of lalior, as it is at tlie present time. 

Mr. Bibd. Now, wliat are tlie ailvantiiges of such an organization? 

Mr. I.YNCH. Well, tlie same advantage that links up all tlie otlier activities 
of tlie State that concern Industry and interest tlie wage earner in one depart¬ 
ment with a conmilssloiKW wlin lias powi'r to do certain tilings. 

Mr. Biko. Could you state speciltcally some of the nilvantages? 

Mr. Lynch, Well. I can not sec llio disadvantages. If you give me an idea 
of wliat you liave in mind ns to the disadvantages, iierliaps I could make it 
clear. I niean, it has no disadvantages. Tlie present organization of the 
bureau of iiioiliatioii is as nearly iM'rfect, I tliiiik, as it can lie made. It is a 
State function, and part of tlie department of labor. 

Mr. Bikd. Now, are tliere any defects In tlie present law', or any recommenda¬ 
tions wliicli yon liave in iiiind ns to tlie improvement of Die iiureau of mediation 
and arbitration, or your functions connected wltli tlie Iiureau of mediation and 
arliltrntlon? 

Mr. Lynch. Not at tlio present. 

Mr. Biun. Do you lia\o any trouble witli the settling of Inti’rstate dlspute.s? 

Mr. Lynch. Interstate? 

Mr. Bikd. Yes, sir; wliere employers or employees of one State are connected 
with a controversy whicli sprends over a mimher of States. 

Mr. Lynch. That would lie in connection with tlio railroads. 

Jlr. Biud. With tlie railroads, or any big industry which has n number of 
plants. 

Mr. Lynch. Well, we do not attempt to handle a railroad dispute, and so 
far ns any other industry doing an interstate business with plants in different 
States is concerned, we liave no difflculty with that. The General Electric Co., 
for Instance, with a plant in Sclienectndy, or any other corporation with plants 
In various and different cities of the State, because there the dlfliculty Is 
localized. 

Mr. Bird. But a railroad is not localized, but extends from State to State. 
You have had difflculty, have you not, with railroad disputes? 

Mr. LSwch. One Instance since I have been commissioner. 
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Mr. Bird. Do you think the Fe<lernl Government should have its powers en¬ 
larged so as to include all employc.'es In connection with the rnllroada? 

Mr. Lynch. If the Federal Government is to handle the matter, I think It 
should handle all employees connected with that Industry. 

Mr. Bird. Do you think the FcMleral Government vshould handle employees 
connect^Hl with other big Industries under the Constitution? 

Mr. Lynch. By the same machinery with which to handle tlie railroads? 

.Air. Bird. By some re<kTuI niaclilnery. 

Mr. Lynch. Tliat is ratlier an iiulellnite proi>osition. I slioiild not like to 
commit myself to a proposition that the Federal Go\ernment should have the 
right, or should enact a compulsory nrhltralion law, for Instance. 

Mr. Bird. .Suppose the hoard of mediation and arbitration, ns It bus been 
oreatCHl and exists ut present, was erdarged, with i)racllcully tlie same powers, 
would you consider such a kind of machinery ju-oper? 

Mr. Lvnch. Well, it sooma to me agtiin that is rather a large (luestlon for 
an atrirmallvo or negative answer. 

Mr. Bird. Well, put It this way. In Now York State there was a <icpnrtment 
of labor, and a bureau of mediation and arbitration connected witli the de¬ 
partment of labor. Now, if there were a itoard of mediation and arbitration 
separate from Die dopurlment of lal)(>r, <lo .\ou tldnk we should enlarge the 
powers of Dlls board, as is tbo case with the Fe«leriil board? 

Mr. I.YNcii. I think it should be connected with the department of labor. 

Mr. Bird. Why? 

Mr. Lynch. IVcauso of the same reasons that make it advlsahlo that tlu- 
hoard (>f mediation and arhitrafion In tlie State sliould lie connected with tim 
<l(*parlment of labor. That is the ilepartmeut Dint Iiaadh's the.se matti'rs, an<l 
they are more or less related, and it is the proper department, in my opinion, 
that should iinve charge of matters of that kind. 

Mr. Bird. That Is all, Mr. Cliairnian. 

Commissioner Garrj.t.son. Mr. Lynch, do >oii believe, regardless for a inom>,nt 
of what department it might be connected with, that a desirulile metliod of 
adminisieiing mediation ami con'-ilhiDon would i»e Die insDiuDoii of a Federal 
agency of some reii''on;d>le type, either an extiMislon of Die present Newlamls 
method, or the creailon of a Iriliunal sonu'wliat similar In character, acting in 
COIR ‘i-t with the Slate agencies, and <i(‘aliiig with all questions arising that 
weu interstate in any way In their cliaracter, either as to hx-aDoii. service, 
outpui, or kiiaUnMl (piestioiis would lx? a desiralde method of dealing with 
conciliation and mediation? 

Mr. Lym'H. I can readily agree to Die allirmatlve of that question because 
of Die use of Die reasonable powers of such u board; that woulil lie lit ai'cord- 
aiioo with my opinion of wliat would be the reasonalile powers of such a 
lioard. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. If the powers were, in >our opinion, reasonulde, 
woiihl it be, in your opinion, a desiralile metliod? 

Mr. Lynch. Any agency wiDi prestige and atiDiority that can step in at the 
jiropiT time ami bring tlie disputants togetlior, would be a good jiroposition, In 
my opinion. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you helie\e that all corporations or combina- 
tl<»ns that are interstate in their cliarmder should be brought under, as. for 
instance, tlie Lake Carriers’ Association Diat was cited yestenlay, wddeh does 
business in Uiree or four different States; the General Klectrie Co.. I lielieve, 
also does; the International Taper (k>.—do you Ix'lieve that entorprlKos of that 
character siiould properly bo brouglit iifidor the Federal jurisdiction or remain 
as ut present, under State jurisdiction? 

Mr. Lynch. They could he very pro)ierly brought under Federal jurisdiction 
under tlie reasonable metliods that you suggest. 

(Commissioner Gajiretson. How is Dial? 

Mr. Lynch. They could he very properly brought under Federal Jurisdiction 
under the reasonable mcDiods tliat you suggest. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Now\ do not misunderstand my attitude. I would 
be as quick as yourself to oppose any compulsory form, nor would I term any 
compulsory measure reasonable; but describing the powers that the present 
Newlands board have, do you believe tliat they could deal more satisfactorily 
with problems arising In these interstate organizations that I have named, 
than tlie States can? 
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Mr. Lynch. They couljl,-where the difficulty extends from one State to an¬ 
other State. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. Tes. 

Mr. I.YNcn. Where the dtfflcrdty is locnlized I believe that the State board 
could act ns efficiently as a Federal board. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. But wherever the result is felt in more than one 
State—or the action takes place, probably la a better term—is in more than one 
State, then it could he hnndicil better by Federal jurisdiction? 

Mr. Lynch. Where the action takes place In different States, I believe it 
could. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Is it not true under the States system the con¬ 
testants—^possibly sometimes the labor Involved and possibly the employers— 
do play one State aKalnst another, on account of that divided jurisdiction that 
now exists? 

Mr. I.YNcn. In Industrial disputes? 

Commi.saloner Gakbetson. Yes. That they will make one representation to 
one State board and anollier to another? 

Mr. Lynch. I tlilnk that would be quite likely. I have no knowledge of that, 
actually. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It could easily he done? 

Mr. Lynch. The same tiling occurs in connection with the application of the 
labor laws, the threats of manufacturers or those who represent the manufac¬ 
turers to move out of the State, and all that. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Tliat Is all, Mr. Clialrman. 

Mr. I.YNCH. Wlilch they have done, by the way. 

Commlsaloner Gabbetson. By tlie way, one thing there. The fact is, in your 
experience, in regard to State legislation on various subjects, you have always 
found that the stufft-d club that was Invariably wielded against reasonable 
legislation in favor of the wageworker alone? 

Mr, I.YNCH. I have almost Invariably found that the threat to move to some 
other State has been made In order to defeat legislation that was humane 
and beneflclent In its purposes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is all, Mr, Chairman, 

Chnirmnn WAT.sit, Have you any questions, Mrs, Ilarrimnn? 

Commi.saloner IIabriman, No, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Mr, I.ynch, how Is the board of mediation in the State 
of New York now named? How is it selected? 

Mr, Lynch, How Is it named? 

Commissioner I.ennon, How Is it selected? 

Mr, Lynch, It is selected by tlie commissioner. The pre-sent board of media¬ 
tion and arbitration, however, has been in office for some years, 

Conmii.ssioner Lennon, Is there anytliing in the law as to the selection of this 
board timt they shall be partly r<-presentatlve of labor and partly representa¬ 
tive of employers, anything of that character? 

Mr. Lynch. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. If a national board, with similar powers, having to do 
with interstate commerce, were established, what would you tlilnk of a pro¬ 
vision that such board should represent the employers and the employees? 

Mr. Lynch. Well, that would depend largely on the number that would con¬ 
stitute the board, in my opinion. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, say a board of 7, or 9, or 15? 

Mr. Lynch. I don't know that I would be In favor of that provision with an 
odd-numbered board. With three representing the employees and three repre¬ 
senting the employers, and one representing the public, we might say, and one 
Independent arbitrator, because I am of the opinion tliat in nearly all Instances 
the decision would be made by the chairman of the board. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe that men should be, or women, as 
the ease might be—we might have to have some women on the job—should he 
selected for their fitness, for their tact, and for their general character, rather 
than because of their particular affiliation with any body? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir; I believe that would be the Ideal board. 

Commissioner Lennon. What has your experience been as to the success of 
trade unionists who have had opportunities as officers of national or interna¬ 
tional unions as mediators? Have they been moderately successful under your 
observation? 

Mr. Lynch. Speaking of my own trade? 

ComiMssloncr Lennon. Yes. 
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Mr. Lynch. T!>e laternatlonal Typographical Union, which has had an agree¬ 
ment with the American Newspaper Publishers’ A.s.sbclutlon for more than 12 
years—we have been highly successful In connection .vlth mediation and arbi¬ 
tration, and, so fur a.s my knowledge goes, and I have had some opi>orturilty 
for observation. In all instances where the arbitration agieement.s are made 
between employers’ associations and the unions, they have been sucwssful. 

Comml.s-slouer Lenno.v. Would you not hold to the view that such board ns 
the one In the State of New York, or a national one. If creatwl. Is to .supplant 
the work of mfsllation and conciliation that Is now done by the \inlons direct 
with their employees? 

Mr. Lyn'cii. No, sir. Jly Instructions to tin' tnedialors of llie State are that 
the employer and the employee are to settle these dlltleulties, if it Is po.sslhle 
to get them together to tlo It. That is thit he.st form of settletmmt. 

Commissioner Lennon. Your answer would Indicate that you believe that 
tlo'se hoards are to step in wdiere the ordinary method of metPatlon ntal concili¬ 
ation have entirely falliHl hetwee-n the organizations? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, .sir, 

Coiniulsslotier Lennon. Atid then there should he this resort for the protec¬ 
tion of the public? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

t’otmnissioner Lennon. That Is all I have. 

Ohalrinan Wai.sii. .\re there any other (pn-stlons? 

(No response.) 

Chairman W.vlsh. That Is all, Mr. Lynch, thatdt you. 
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LTJNBKIQAN EXHIBIT. 


In'tekn'ational I’afeu Co., 

SO Hmiil HliTcl, New York, ■hinc i, tOl-i, 

Mr. BAsti. M. Mant.y, Chief of Staff, 

United NIiiIik Ciiminixiiion on Induxtrial Relalions, 

Ilooin ISSG, Xlunieipal Itinldinri, New York City. 

Ilr.AB Sir: Diiriiij; iiiy ni>|it>;iriinc’e hefon* Ihe liuluslrlnl oominW.sioii ye.st(‘r(Ui.v 
one of llie ooiiiinlssioiiers reiiuosloil of me tlmt I furnish the coininission with iii.v 
reiHii't ns inoinher of the N'ew York SInte Ihlard of Mediation and Arbitration on 
the so-ealled Great faikes dispute which oeciirred diirini: the season of 1908.. 

I uin inoloslnt' lierewith copy of tlie .Time, 1000, Iltilielin of the New York State 
Pepartinent of l.niior, wiiieh contains tliis report in full and wliich will lie found 
on panes 1.82 to 1.18 Inclusive.* 

I aui also Indosiiu; cojiy of the address ilelivered liy myself at the convention 
of llie several State hoards of arbitration lieid at Wasliinntoii, 1). C., in JIarch, 
1910. 

Each of tlieso aro .sent for the inforniation of tlie coniiiilssion, iiiid trust that 
they may be of some use to you. 

* 111 * ll! * if * 


Yours, lery truly. 


.Toii.v Lf-N'miiiiAN. 


ICoiiy of n.lciross ilcllvoioil Miiri-Ii. lilto, hoforc .N'aliomil ronvi'ntioii ct Stole Arbitration 
li.mrils at W.OHhinaioii, lb i'. iiy .lolm l.uiiitrisiui 1 

So far ns I am aware tins is tlie lirst general conference of public officials 
which lias undertaken to deal willi the siilijecf of labor disputes. It had Its 
Inspiration throujth the efforts of the nieuih(>rs of a joint conference, uctint; as a 
joint board of conciliation, composed of reiireseiitiithes of Ihe 8(ate boards of 
arbitration of Oliio, Indiana, Iliinois, Wisconsin, MichiKan, and New York, 
which dtirlu;' the summer of 1909 sought to effect conciliation in the general 
dispute then existing on the Great Lake.s. 

Through the iiiformalioii gleaned and experience had during a series of meet¬ 
ings the participants became so thoroughly convinced of the necessity for a 
larger degree of cooperation anil a better luiilerstanding of methods that it was 
unanimously decided to promote and hold at least one general intenmtloniil 
conference." Without any existing organization and with facilities limited to 
the volunteer services of a few Individuahs, the mere gathering together of this 
representation has been no liglit task. Necessarily the program was left so 
elastic and open that none of the participants need feel restricted a.s to scope 
or subject In either presentation of papers or discussion. The question of 
whether or not a permanent organization should bo formed, and if so its char¬ 
acter, was intentionally left open for the determination of this conference. 
Therefore, what I have to say will be general in character, presenting within 
my limited capability some of the, to my mind, more important practical fea¬ 
tures of the general neeils, wants, and experiences embodied in the field of 
Industrial effort having to do with labor disputes. 

As I understand it, the general object is, so far as may be, to render more 
effective the fadlitles now existing for conserving industrial peace so far ns 


' The report referred to, " New York Labor Bulletin. June. tSiOO, iaeiied under the direc¬ 
tion of John WilliamH, commiealoner of labor,” was submitted in printed form, 

1M4 
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relations between employer ami employed are concerneil. In other words, the 
promotion and enlargement of the principles and pructiees of couclllation, me^U* 
ation, and arbitration In disputes between employer ami employe(\ It is to be 
assumed tliat we are all practical men seeking a practieal solution—jiorhajw 
improvement would be better—of the existing sltuailon together with a larger 
degree of success in the mlnisiration of our oflicial <lutles. Theref<u*(‘. it is well 
to look over the record t»f past exjK'riences with a view to polntii.g out tlie 
obstacles encountered and ^^ith the hoj>e. ami in some degiw the expectation 
that at least partial reimnlies may he suggested. 

Governinentai, provincial, and State laws are euarted. construe«l. and (exe¬ 
cuted— I almost said in a s|nrit of confusion—to say lln‘ least wltliont any 
active consultation or c<K)iK.‘nition between the separate go\erniuemal agencies. 
Fur lu'^tance, we tliu! 25 Slates luiving some form of slututi* law dealing with 
this subject and charging Its execufioii or enforcement to certain Stale oilicers, 
the provisions of no two statutes being alike. Titles of oilicers, together wltli 
their methods of procedure, coniponsati4)n. number of oxei'iilive oilicers, iMc., 
are so out of harmony or pr<*poriion as might wcdl cause one unfaimlinr with 
our general system of government to wonder wind her or nol the several Slates 
occui)ied harmonious or antagonistic govermuenlal relations with eacli other. 
Tlie blame or rcsponsibilily for this comlltion rests on im one and nowhere in 
particular because of the fact that until within tin* present generation there 
appeansl t(> be only few occasions when it soeiiUMl either wise or necessary that 
(loverniueiit. should interfere directly w ith industrial relations between employer 
and employed. 

With tlie latter-day growth of Industrial effort tbrougli llie con.solidatlou and 
amalgamntion of ]>r»Mluctive agencies represented by the employing interests us 
well as the erni»loyees’ unions and associations, we are la«‘e to face with the fact 
that industry inis eliminated State lines in every sense of tin* word so far as 
development and ^liredion— I think I conld say <’onfrol—an‘ conc4*rned. subject 
only to certain police powers and taxation for that portion of Its plant or capital 
within certain State liiu's. Th(‘ workingmen's comiunation or organl/.allon has 
long been intcr'<tale—but reallv more intrastab* or local—in ilmnicter tlian 
most large employers, owing to the generally known fact that, esitcclally In 
niatiers which might result In an interruption of industry in tlio form of a 
strii'o, the smallest faettu-—that is, the loral organization ilircctly oon<*erned — 
mus< exercise original jurisdiction or d<‘ci^lon and llieir course or action be 
siista.ned by the national or intiTuational body, wlmreas In the case of an (mu- 
ploylng corporation wliicii is apparently a Slate corporation liaving jilants or 
facilities in other States, the controlling cor|Kirate authority can, at Is pleasure, » 
cause tlie cessation of imlustry in any of tlie Slates where it operates. 

Then comes the tldrd estate, the general public, which Is made up, I take it, 
very largely of employers and employees. Thi.s interest Is supposinl to he the 
six‘cial charge of governmental agi'iicies and Us welfare and protoclion their 
first duty. What the public as a whole semns to want at this time Is publicity; 
that is. as I iinder.stand it, positive, accurate, public oHi<*lal information. Ite- 
Ueving that when this Is promptly liad public sentiment will compel a reasonable 
solution, my judgment conforms to this idea, at least to the (*xtent that If the 
expected relief does not ensue Government will have at hnml the mx.'essary 
information to create and apply such legishilivo and exe<'utlve remedies as 
conditions warrant. No one will fall to grasp tlie necev^Uy for cooperation and 
uniformity in both manner and method of carrying out this jirlnclple. 

For Instance, in tlie case of a corporation engage<l in telegraph, telephone, or 
express business, or the mtinufacture of steel, Iron, paper, and many otlier 
commodities, the corporatlton may be a State corporation with Its executive 
offices in one State and its productive departments and energies In several 
other States. It Is possible that a large part of the Industry may lx* Interrupted 
on account of a strike or lookout, and that there may be no interruption In the 
Slate where executive authority exists. Under such circumstances at the 
present time there Is no possible legal method of securing accurnte information. 

I doubt whether or not one can be established except througli Fi*4leral authority, 
although it might be possible—If all State agencies had the authority to inves¬ 
tigate now vested in some of the States—to conduct a cooj)erative investigation ; 

1. e„ each State investigate that portion of the industry Involved which was 
actually within its own jurisdiction. And here will be seen the necessity for 
uniform authority, and especially uniform methods, together with acttial co¬ 
operation with the other State governments and the Federal Government os 
well; and while on this subject I can not say too emphatically we should also 
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do evorytlilDK In our power to eneournge and .'ieeure the assistance and coopera¬ 
tion of any and all civic bodies which are not engftged In open warfare on the 
principle of Industrial collective bargaining as well. 

In the first place, there should be written into the public records of our na¬ 
tional industrial life definite information, commonly termed “ statistics,” show¬ 
ing the loss of Industrial energy caused by strikes and lockouts, together with 
causes, methods of termination, etc. It may be contended that this Is done at 
]iresent. My answer Is, this information Is at best collected and computed 
without any reference to uniformity of system or method us between separate 
States or subdivisions of government. It Is true the Federal Government under¬ 
takes to collect and compile this Information at separateil Intervals, but is 
nearly always confronted with the situation that the dispute and very often 
the aetlvi' participants, ('si)eelally the reiu'esentatlves of the employees, have 
passed Into obllvlan before the work la undertaken, I strongly urge on this 
conference the Importance and value of uniform methods In both collection 
and compilation of statistical information on this subject, and recommend that 
a committee be appointed to consider the systems now in vogue with the object 
of recommending to this conference, or later to the participants therein, methods 
which will have a uniform basic principle and, as nearly as possible, similarity 
of detail. The logical sequence to this recommendation Is also an argument 
for—In fact, demonstrates the necessity for—cooperation between separate 
Htate boards and between State and Federal departments in the collectton of 
Information. I refer to disputes Interstate in character, as, for Instance, the 
national strike of t('legraph operators tliree years ago, the International Paper 
Co. strike of last year, and the hat makers’ strike of tlie year just closed. I 
venture the oyiinion that no bureau or department has or ever will have rea¬ 
sonably correct statistical data on those or similar disputes, mainly due to two 
causes—lack of uniform methods and absence of coopewation as well as dearth 
of resources. Hence I trust this conference will, so far as possible, encourage 
and promote the principle and practice of coopc-ratlon between the several 
States and with the Federal Government, A volume might be written on this 
subject, hut. In order to touch on other important subjects, I am leaving details 
for presentation by others or discussion by the conference. 

Practically speaking, we will now assume we have discovered the existence 
of a strike or lockout. We have provided and are putting in practice a com¬ 
prehensive system or method of securing and compiling the statistical in¬ 
formation. Other States In which a portion of tlie Industry may be locatisl 
are cooperating with us in this direction. But what about making an effort 
• to terminate or adjust the dispute? I think you will nil agret! this is some¬ 
thing of a poser. F.very man who has had practical experience will join me 
In the contention that there Is no hard and fa.st rale to go by, and In the light 
of exp(“rlence I can not refrain from suggesting a comparison which occurs to 
me, Ispiroil by the remark of an old consulting physician In a case of serious 
Illness. He looked the patient over carefully, asked numerous questions, and 
later said: “Well, the patient Is going to recover, but,” he said, “do you know, 
1 would give up the business of a consulting physician if I could afford It, be¬ 
cause I am scarcely ever called In until there Is no help for the patient, and 
when death ensiies I head the list of physicians in attendance.” So with the 
luihllc ofliclal; he la not wanted, often not tolerated until one of the parties to 
a dispute is at the end of hla other resources, then said party demands that 
said public agency Interfere, but the other party says the dispute is dead. 
That Is human nature, I might say human selllshnes.s—possibly human sus¬ 
picion—and after all, we ndght present the same attitude in the other fellow’s 
place. Consequently it Is up to the public ofliclal who seeks to Intervene In 
labor disputes with the limited authority at present vested In such olllclals to 
conduct a continuous campaign of demonstration to hla constituency, embodying 
the positive propositions of ability, courage, and Integrity; ability standing 
for actual and practical knowledge on the general subject of Industrial dis¬ 
putes and courage to demonstrate that fact, prepared after reasonable Inquiry 
to make some positive recommendation or suggestion to meet or overcome the 
questions In dispute, and If necessary to take the responsibility for criticizing 
the position, attitude, or contentions of either or all parties to the controversy. 
It goes without saying that no one who has the appearance of prejudice or 
bias or whose personal or official Integrity Is even doubtful can engage success¬ 
fully In work of this character. Summed up, there Is no place In an Industrial 
dispute which has assumed the form of a strike or lockout for a public official 
who haSKhelther the ability to recommend some reasonable method of solving 
the problem presented nor the courage to present It. 
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This brings us along to tho stage where mediation and oonclUatlon have 
failed, and what then? It seems to me that dei>ends on the cliuraoter and Im* 
portance of tl\e Industry. If It l)e of a public or quasi public service character, 
necessary to the welfare, comfort, or c*onveiiieiK*e of the general public, there 
should be forthwith a thorough public luvestlgatit)n condiictisl by tlie State or 
governmental bo<ly having jurisdiction in the premises. And. by the way, State 
and National statutes should be creattNl or stivngthem*<l s<i that either the 
Federal or State Government shouhl liave jurisdlcllou in every such slhiatlou. 
In fact, I am Hrm lii the bolief tliat If It were a generally aecept('d fad that 
a full and thorough oHicial Investigation of every inqxuMimt strike and lock¬ 
out would be promptly made and a formal finding and public olUclai reconi- 
mendatlun ensue, a vi'ry material redm'tion in tlie volume of such disputes 
would l)e effe<'ted. But. mj friends, here is the rub: It takes time and money 
to conduct hivestlgatlons. As a matter of fact, it takes time and inoitey and tact 
and patience ami oftentimes self-restraint to do almost any of the tilings Indi¬ 
cated in the mystic words “conoillation, itusllatloii, and arhUrution,” and. here 
again, it is up to us. Ila\e we put the proposlliim squarely up tt> the powers that 
be iU Inane? Have wo said or oan we say that. gi\on so many mon‘ dollars, we 
will return It niauif<)ld to the State through mimmizlng interruptions to Indus¬ 
trial energy? Whether or mu such staUanents wouhl he I'redled Is another 
mutter. In any event it is u foregone conclusion that a pen’entage of our people 
would Immediately raise the (piestlon of govormnenlal inierfereiu’e with Imll- 
vldual or projuTty riglits, whn-h could well ju'ovoke the retort that labor dis¬ 
putes are about, if uot quite, the only phase of Iniman existence or endeavor 
In which government <loes not now Interfere, and I might add, while I am at tills 
time ojiposed to compulsory arbitration, Indusirlul disputes are about tlie only 
form of human contention in which government does not arbitrarily compel 
adjtmliiient. 

Tlien, we always have with us the Imllvhluul wlio In.sists on preserving the 
autonomy and authority of tlie State. 1 would huv(‘ no objection to his con¬ 
tention if the factors conqiosing our Industrial life were confined to State limits 
or jurisdiction. We all realize tlds to he m»t only an Impossible propo.sltion, but 
an umlesirahle one as well. We are in an age «>f comhination—the doing of 
things coUtM.'Hvely. especially us applied to industry—and it stamls to reason if 
th re is to he any eiT«‘cilve siqiervislon or n'gulation it must he collective, or 
at h*ast cooperative la character. As a mutler nf fact. In nearly all large ave* 
niK^ of (*mployment, espc<'ially those that are public or scmipuhllc service In 
character, llte Individual eiiqihiyer has given way to the corporation, which Is 
a cnaiture of government. I can sei‘ no good reason wdjy, wlien through tluv 
medium of a labor disjiute an Industry controlled by a coritoration Is sus]>ended 
or .seriously Impaired in operation, the stcM-kholders, to say nothing of the puhlh*, 
arc not entitled to know the cause thereof. It would also seem that this knowl¬ 
edge would he of great inii»ortance to the h*glslatlve branches of government. 
In order that If legislation wore advisable or nwessary it might be based on 
relluhle information. 

Turning to the Federal Department of Labor ami Federal h'glslatlon on this 
general subject, 1 believe no one at all familiar with the rmmt industrial his¬ 
tory, esiiecially the tw’o critical situations on the railroads, first the so-called 
Western Association dispute three years ago and a year later the dlsimte on 
the railroads In the iSouth, will other than thank Providence and the United 
States Congress that we had such a sialute as the Erdmnn Conciliation Act, 
and It might well be said, such capable men as ComiidKsionor of Labor Neill 
and Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission Knapp to administer It. 
Inasmuch as this Is practically all of the executive authority the Federal Oov- 
eniment has thus far enacted Into law on this subject, It would perhaps bo 
well to consider whether or not It Is adequate to meet conditions which may 
at any time arise. Personally, I am of the opinion that It l8 not. As a matter 
of fact, a situation familiar to several of those present appears to have existed 
on the Great Lakes during the entire scaison of navigation for lik)!), which was 
Inve8tlgate<l so far as iwsslble by the combined boards of arbitration of several 
of the great States of the Union, which according to a statement signed by 
them contained many grave contentions, and apparently involved nearly 8,000 
workpeople as well as a loss to Industry which can not bo measured or com¬ 
puted. No single State had either sufficient Juris<UctIon or equipment to make 
proper inquiry. Although I am merely stating a fact In asserting that all par¬ 
ticipants were of the opinion that a full Inquiry should he made, I believe the 
F^eral law should be so amended as to include all interstate-commerce Indus- 
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triiil disputes within the Jurisdiction of conciliation and Investigation. Anotlicr 
jiolnt I desire to make, in Justice to, rather tlian in criticism of, the present Fed¬ 
eral officials charged with Its execution. It seems to me that both the Federal 
(,'omml.s.sioiier of I,nhor and Ihe chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion are so thoroughly and completely engrossed with other important and 
often imiieratlve administrative dntic.s that they (not the present individuals, 
hilt the officials referrtxl to) siiould he relieved of the administration of this 
law. and other agenctes provided. I also believe the principle of permissive or 
jiosltive inve.stigatlon slionid he incorporated into the law and that the pres¬ 
ent avenue for npjieal by either party should he retained as well. This would 
eliminate the po.ssihle contention ns to the right or Jurisdiction of government 
to Intervene, witliont taking away any relief now affordeil to the contestants 
and, which is iKU'liaps of more importance, iiermit the governmental agency to 
determine wlien intervention or investigation was advisable or necessary. 

Another and, in so far ns it can liave practical application, perhaps the most 
important pliase of tlie wliole subject is prevmitlon of strikes and lockouts. At 
times tills looks to lie an inipossllile proposition, lint when we stop to tlilnk of 
tile many rainitlcations of liiirnan existence which in the past were admittedly 
or at least negatively inipossllile of correction, wliicli time and oducation have 
solved, we are encouraged to renewed effort, firm in the belief that human 
character is being continually elevatial and purified and tliat our constantly 
enlarging and improving educational facilities must and will aid materially In 
the substitution of right for might, reason for force, and conciliation coupled 
with arhit ration for strikes and lockouts. Summed up in that potent phrase, 

“ Ixit us reason together.” Wo said in sulistance in our ISXll report to the 
New York Slate Legislature: "A somewliat new development is being mani¬ 
fested in our industrial life by the creation and organization of associations of 
employers. « * » If tlie dual organizations of employers and employees 
realize and recognize tlielr Interests in and dei«M\dence on eacli other and 
('licit wltlilii its proper spliero gives consideration to the claims or contentions 
of the other, good rather tlian evil must re.sult. • ♦ • It goes without 
saying that practically all employers In a given locality engaged in the same 
general avenue of industry are natural competitors and in a position to grant 
practically the same terras and conditions of employment, wlilch must have 
tlie effect of ellinlnatliig tlie labor cost ns a factor In competiiion. Tlierefore 
agencies through wiilcli uniform terms and conditions of employment can he 
estnlilisliod in competitive industry are more Just and feasible than the enact¬ 
ment of separate bargains by separate employers and individual employees 
*or seimrnte groups of employees. We know of no vehicle through which this 
can lie aceompllslied except tliat of tlie trade agreement.” 

I can see no reason to vary one lota from tlie text as tlien written on the 
Biiliject of providing the most reasonable expedient now- at hand lor a clear 
and coraprclK'n.sivo understanding between the organized forces of capital and 
labor. Tt is nevertlieless a fact that many strikes linve occurred as a result 
of the single contention “whetlier or not an existing trade agreimient should 
be renewed.” We liave met this situation by urging parties to such agreements 
to Iniuigiirate a specific provision in all new' agreements and old ones renewed, 

providing that “ lids agreement sliall be in full force and effect from - 

(date) to- (date) and thereafter until eitlier of the parties shall have 

given the other- (number) (bays’ notice in writing of their Intention to 

lerniiimte the same, and that notliing contained herein shall be construed to 
prevent either party from proposing any amendment to take effect at any time 
after the original period designated.” Tlie effect is to provide a continuous 
agreement wliicli can easily he terminated and at the same time give ample 
opportunity for discussion and amendment. Our experience Justifies the con¬ 
tention that this provision is assisting materially in preventing strkes and 
should be generally recommended. 

Other practical suggestions or recommendations made by the bureau are 
set forth In the following exhibits or correspondence, copies of whlcli were 
mailed to the executive officers of all associations of both employers and em¬ 
ployees in the State of New York of which we had knowledge: 

( 1 ) 

Dear Sir : The exjierience of this bureau has been, and continues to be, that 
local agencies or boards of conciliation, mediation, or arbitration are more 
feasible Wd effective than general or State boards in the adjustment of Indus- 
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trial disputes, and especially in their prevention. Therefore, It la our Inten- 
tion and desire to, so far as possible, promote and encournjre the formation of 
such boards or agencies In every industrial locality of our State, and to give 
them all the assistance and co»>poratiun p(>sslble. 

AVe realize that it Is ililticuit to secure interest In a snhjeet of this character 
(luring a period of industrial peace, and practically imm)ssil)le during a period 
of industrial war. 

Study observation, and practical experience have, in our Judgment, demon¬ 
strated the fact tliat trade agreements or collective bargaining l)us proven tlie 
most effective metliod of [(reventlng interruptions of industries in llie form of 
strikes <>v lockouts. Xotwltlistnmling Ihe n|iplicntlon of lliis principle, many 
apparently unnecessary strikes and lockouts sllll occur wliicli would be avoided 
If some melliod of procedure could be imp()sed wbicli would (liv mond olillga- 
tion at least) require tlie application of tlie principle of ooncniation, iiKKllation, 
or arbitration. With tills object in view, tlie bnreim is now endeavoring to 
jtrovide some tiqnitabh' method or ngeni'y of a looul chunicier wlilcti will meet 
this condition. In order Hint tills suggestion he put in sncoe.s,sfnl operation, 
the cooperation of every organization and liidivliiual interested is necessary 
and is eiiriH'slly ri'iinested. 

A coiiy of this leiter is lieing sent to all local organized liodies of emiiloyers 
and central councils of labor organl/.aUon.s, as well as to individuals, wlio our 
records show linvc displayed inlercsl in tlie industrial sitnalioii, tlie oliject 
lieing to invite iilans or suggestions wliicli may lie utilized in preparing some 
geiHM’al jitaii wliicli it is liojKsl may mcid llu* gcia'ral or local rtsiulremcnts. A 
full discussion i.s invited, and tlie cimrlesy of a reply (‘iiilunlying your views is 
rei|ni‘'iled. 

This bureau will elieerfnily furnish any information or data In il.s po.sses.slon, 
or if desired, sulunil a general sclauiie or plan cov(‘nag tin* proposiiiou nderred 
to. We wlsli to emphasize llie fail that there is no intention or desire In liiter- 
fer(' In any way in iixailitii's ■where agenci(‘s or luiards tiercin referred to now 
exist, but ratlier to, so fur as possible, cooperate wltli mid assist llieni. 

Very truly, yours, 


(It) 


•loil.N T.UNlmiU.VN. 


Tim accompanying plan or synopsis of a plan for tlie estnlillsliment of local 
boards of concllialioii and arliitralloii is prcMMiled as 1h(> result of many re¬ 
quests from various industrial organizalions tlirougliout our Slate. AVe do not 
consider it as jierfect, or as a wliole aiipiicaiile to e\eiy condition or locality. 
AAu‘ do, howiwer, liclievo that any plan tiased on tla'se gcm'ral lines will prevent 
many strikes mid lockouls that now occur solely liecanse tliere lias been little 
or not any di.scnssion of tlie queslion at issue. AVe desire to again mention tlie 
fact tliat there Is no desire or intention on our iiart to interfere witli existing 
plans whicli an' working salisfaclorily. Our soI(i purpose is to assist In pro¬ 
viding some method by wliicli satisfactory relations may be esiabllslicd be¬ 
tween employers and employees alllioiit resort lo strikes and lockouts, and 
the resultant loss and inconvenience to tlie iiarties to tlie strike and to tlie 
goiierai pntillc. 

AVe invite suggestions and criticisms, and recommend tliat where advlsalile 
or n('cessary tlie plan lie changed to conform lo local condllions. Tlie bureau 
will be pleased to cooperate in this or any other matter liaving for its object 
Indu.strial i«>ace 

A’ery truly, yours, 

.ioMN T.eNDRlOAN, 

ilcnihcr nf Hoard 0 / Ucdkilivn and Arbitralion. 


(3) 

TENTATIVE PI,AN FOE LOrAI. BOARDS OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION OF INDtTS- 
TRIAL DISPUTES .SUGGESTED BY .NEW YORK STATE BUREAU OF MEDIATION AND 
ARBITRATION. 

.'lo far as possible all organizations of both employers and employees now 
existing or to be formed in any trade or Industry should come together and 
enter into a general agreement, which shall provide that no organization nor 
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any of Us members shall engage In strike or lockout until any dispute affecting 
either of them shall have been subjected to mediation, conciliation, or arbitra¬ 
tion, as hereinafter provided; 

1. Each separate organization of employers and employees shall annually or 
semiannually elect two of Its members to serve on a board to be known as the 
conciliation and arbitration board for such Industry or trade within the local 
territory over which the organized parties to this agreement have jurlsillction, 
who shall serve until their successors are elected and Qualify, except as herein¬ 
after i)rovlded. 

2. The members so elected shall forthwith meet in joint session and organize 
ns the board of conciliiition and arbitration for the industry or trade they repre¬ 
sent by electing a pi'(>sident and secretary (one of whom shall be from the em- 
I)loyers’ and one from the employees’ organization) and such other officers as 
they may deem necessary, and shall (h'signate time and place of meeting, etc. 

.“i. It Is mutually agreed that disputes or disagreements whh'h may hereafter 
arise affecting agn-ements or relations between employers and employees In this 
Industry or tviule which can not be settled satisfactorily by the i)artles directly 
Interested shall he referred to the board provided for and established by this 
agreement. The jiai'lles or organization who originated the dispute shall sub¬ 
mit It in writing and addressed to the chairman of the board, setting forth all 
of the facts, claims, or contentions relating thereto. 

4. Whenever a dispute or contention Is referred to or suhinltted to the board 
the chairman shall apimint a meeting of the boanl to be held within 10 days 
from the date of receipt of written statement of such dispute, of which ail mem¬ 
bers of the hoard shall be notified. Should any member be unable to attend, 
or should the matter in dispute affect him personally other than as a membim 
of his organization, such organization shall designate another of its members 
to act In his place for the dls|iosition of that particular dispute only. 

5. The board shall have full power to investigate and determine any conten¬ 
tion or dispute referred to It, and any decision arrived at hy a majority of its 
members shall be final and binding on tin; [lartles to this agreement. 

6. Should the board be unable to reach an agreement within 15 days after a 
complaint has been referred to it, they shall procis'd (unless r(>Quested in writ¬ 
ing hy both parties to the ilisi)ute to continue their efi'orts to reach an agree¬ 
ment) forthwith to select an umpire, to whom the whole subject matter shall 
be referred, the members of the board to have the right to act as counsel for 
the interests they represent. 

7. Unless granted further time by a majority vote of the board, the umpire 
shall he nspiired to furnish a dwlslon wltldn 20 days from the date of 
the submission of the tllspute to him, such decision to be final and binding on 
all parties to the dispute. 

S. Should the Ixaird fail to agree on the selection of an umpire within 20 
days after the date on which the dispute was originally referred to them, it is 
agreed that the county Judge for the county in which the parties to the dispute 
maintain their official residences shall designate the umpire. 

Many commendations of this effort were reieived and wo are firmly 
convinced that the general effect tended to more harmonious and stable in¬ 
dustrial conditions in our State. 

The policy of the New York State Bureau of Arbitration In dealing with this 
subject Is so clear that he who runs may read. W’e enter Into no defense of 
our position or policy, neither do we apologize for anything connected with our 
treatment of this sul)ject except our own personal llndtations. Since the estab¬ 
lishment of tte present bureau In 1901, all of the energy and effort at our 
command have been directed toward seeking to conserve honorable industrial 
peace between employer und employed. At no lime during that period have 
we been able to see how this could be generally accomplished except through 
the medium of mutual understandings between the employers and employed. 
The only sane method of which we are yet aware Is what is usually termed 
mutual bargaining or trade agreements, coupled with provisions for local or 
other arbitration of questions which can not be mutually decided or that arise 
outside of such agreements. We have proceeded on the theory that as a general 
proposition the most lasting and satisfactory Industrial peace can be secured 
through agreements made hy the parties at first Interest and we have stood 
ready to furnish such data, advice, or Information as we were possessed of 
to either or both parties. On the other hand, where there has been a continued 
Interruption of Industry causing not only loss and Inconvenience to the parties 
directly Involved but to the general public as well, we have not hesitated to 
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place tbe responsibility where It ainieared to us to rlRhtly lie and In the cose 
of serious Interruption of public utilities or practical public service corpora¬ 
tions to go so far as to suggest the possible necessity of compulsory settlement. 

Public ofticlals or others engaged in an honest effort to promote Imlustrlal 
l)oaee along the foregoing lines need not expect either consideration, support, 
or sympathy from those who believe In the right of might. We see men who 
appear to be Inteiligent on most subjects Insisting on the right of their 
Interests to consolidate an<i amalgamate and absolutely denying such right to 
the other fellow; men decrying paternalism and contending for the absolute 
right to dictate tbe conditions tinder which other men simll live. We prefer to 
look at tlie whole subject of our Industrial life from tlic viewpoint that Its 
development has been so wonderfully vast and rapitl that many of Its Important 
raraificatlons have been at least parllally neglected, the bad effects of which 
<iv(> becoming more patent and for which remedies must and will be provided. 
Organization Is hero, boOi of capital and labor, and here to slay. There are, 
no doubt, many rainilicatlons of organization, cor[>orale and otherwise, capital 
and lalior, that are harmful and even wrong. I.et us seek to cure the evil 
Instead of undertaking to kill the principle. 

It .seems a pretty good proposition to suliscribo to that government Is greater 
limn any of Us creations, whether they be citizen or corporation, and, It 
might as well be said, greater and more Important than any of Its subdivisions; 
(did I believe that government will eventually llnd a way to dispose of this 
Hucslion in such a manner ns to operate for the general good, even if It Is neces¬ 
sary to Interfere with some of the so-called existing riglds of Individual citizens, 
corporations, organizations, or even subdivisions of government. This cun not 
and should not be accomplished until we find out just what the trouble con¬ 
sists of and us nearly ns possllile wliat will be an adequate remedy, based on 
humanity, reason, and order. 

Finally, and I am taking up what I consider the moat Important subject 
last so that It may not be lost in the maze of what has gone before, I am very 
strongly of the opinion that this conference should take the necessary action 
to perpetuate the work which caused its Inception. There arc several ways In 
which this could be ucconiplislK>d, two of which are either by im'rger with tho 
existing a.ssoclallon of labor commissioners or the formation of a permanent 
organization of laihlic agencies dealing with this single subject. While I have 
no pride of oiiinlon as to what iiarlicular nielhod should be adopted, I am 
thoroughly convinced that there should be a permanent forum, devoted to dis¬ 
cussion and Instruction on this subject, and I am even optimistic enough to 
hope that some day it may Include those delegattal to represent directly the 
Interests of the employers and employees, all striving to conserve Ihe general 
good through mutual understandings based on humanity, reason, and order. 

Memo. —^The New York bureau has provided, for the Information of this 
conference and Its committee on uniform methods, copies of the several blank 
forms now used in our routine work, and at the proper time I will be pleased 
to explain their workings In detail to cither the conference or the committee 
or both. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Nkw York I'ity, Juuc 4. —(0 a. m. 

Prosent: Chninuan Walsh, Coumiissionor.'i Lonnon, OX'ofinoil, (larrotson. ami 
Harrimnn: 0(mnsol W. O. Thompson. 

TESTIMONY OP MISS XILLIAN B. WALD. 

Mr. Ttio.mp.son. Miss Wahl, will you kindly give your name, your address, 
and y<Mir (K‘ru])atlon? 

Miss Wau). My name is Lillian B. Wald: I resl<le at ‘205 Henry Strwt, New 
York ruy. 

Mr. Thompson. I Ixdieve that >ou are tlu* orjranizer or superintendent or car¬ 
rier on (d‘ the Henry Street Settlement? 

Miss Wam). I am all: yes, sir: In a measure. 

Mr. Thompson. In tlie work that you have done there, and the work that you 
Inive carrieil on there. l)y nurses and others, have you come In contact with 
that sj)ecies of tailoring work wliich is called home work, and Us efl’e<-t on 
wotm'U and children wiio oimaKO in It? 

Miss Waj.u. I have come In contuct in seviTal relationships; first, tliat I have 
Uve<l for nearly 21 years In the regions where home woi*k Is carried on ex¬ 
tensively; that I am the head r'sidi>nt of a settlement, which Includes In Its 
work a great deal of homo visiting by trained nurses. lijist year the staff 
paid 2iKM)00 visits u)>on the si<-k in their liomes, and also hecanse of my con- 
ne« Hon with the New York State (’hild Labor Committee, and I have pnrtlcl- 
pat''«i to some extent in numerous investigations of home work in this particular 
iudirdry. 

Mr. Thompson. And, from that work, Mms Wald, have you found the condi¬ 
tion under which this work is carried on and its effect generally on the women 
and children engaged In it? 

Miss Wai.d. Do you wish me to speak somewhat generally? 

Mr. Thompson. You may siu'uk generally, if you wish. 

Miss Wali>. When I first heeaine acquainted witli tlie liome life of people In 
the sections of the city that we arc considering to-day, the (‘ffect of home work 
on the family life seemed exceedingly serious, even to an Inexixirienced ob¬ 
server. All kinds of manufacturing was ilone at that time. Women’s clothing, 
suits and cloaks, childnsTs, men’s clothing—some of tliese manufactures have 
been abolished in the tenement lumsi's. entirely to the mlvantage of the trade, 
the workers in the trade, the women and children, and the home conditions of 
the people. 

The men’s trade that I infer you Avlsh mo to discuss more jmrticularly to-day 
has p<‘rslsttKl. much to our regret. If >ou w’lsh me to go into the results more 
particularly, the reason.s w'hy we think It bad, I will try to be more <U‘finite. 

Mr. Thompson. I wish you would. 

Miss Wald. First, many people believe that It Is only the cheap clothing 
that Is made in tlie tenement houses. That is not true. Quite expensive cus¬ 
tom work is carried home. A great deal of tlie finishing of the children’s g;n'- 
ments—knee pants, for instance—is carried liome. Home work promotes conges¬ 
tion. Around some of the establishments In the lower part of the city a great 
number of people live because it hs near to the employers and they can carry 
the work back more easily. 

It is particularly serious because there is no regulation, no possibility of 
supervising work in the tenement housi's. Year by year Hie Importance of pro¬ 
tecting children in the factories has been accentuated, but there Is no possibil¬ 
ity of doing so in the home. There is bound to lie overwork; there Is foot 
power, of course, for everythlug that is done in the hoine.s. There is quite seri¬ 
ous danger of Infection. We have presented many times—and I could again 
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to-dny, by Illustration—the danger in this respect to the community because 
of the work In the homes where there have been Infectious diseases. It would 
he very obvious, Indeed, If children suffering from chicken pox, measles, scarlet 
fever, or women in advanced stages of tuberculosis were working upon gar- 
inents which wouhl later be taken into the homes and worn by children—it is 
not known when that work Is done in the homes, but these sick people do work 
there. We dl.sllke home work, particularly for the children, because It means 
many hours of work. Work after soliool hours, work In the early morning, 
promotes truancy. Because when work Is done at home It Is to the Interest 
of the people who employ and those who need the wage to put all the pressure 
posslhle upon the family to get It done as quickly as possible. 

The study that was made some time ago of the effect of home work on 
truancy showed it to bo a particularly subtle form, because It was not the 
absence from school of the workers for a week or two weeks at a time, hut one 
day at home and then alternating a day at school, etc. That Is true of all work 
that Is done In the homes. 

The recent legislature in Mow York State prohibited the manufacturing of 
foodstuffs and toys and Infants’ garments, but there Is no difference. It is 
not possible to supervise; It is not possible to say that in a home a child under 
14 shall not work. It would necessitate placing an inspector In every licensed 
tenement house and many unlicensed tenement houses in New York. 

To sum up. I should say. from such experience and opportunities for observa¬ 
tion that I have had, that tenement-house work should be abolished. It you 
get well-meaning factory inspectors or commissioners, the inspections would 
Increase, but it wouhl still be bud, because it promotes secrecy. Anyone 
walking along Elizabeth Street with an inspector would soon see that every- 
(ine Is warne(l that the Inspector Is on the street. The more rigid the Inspec¬ 
tion the more Ingenuity there Is In hiding things under tlie bods or under the 
bedcovers. I think there is no compromise. 

I .say with as mucli emphasis as I can tliat all tcnenient-liouso work should 
he aliollshed. 

I liave brought some pictures, if you wish them. 

Mr. Thojii'son. IVill you le.avi' them with the eommlssion, please? 

Miss Wat.i). I will be glad to. 

Mr. TiioMesoN. How do you believe this eondition could he stopped—by a 
State law? 

Miss W.vi.D. Oh, yes; I shouhl have a rigid State law abolishing the manu¬ 
facturing In tenement houses. 

Mr. Thouvson. Would you say that the passage of a law aliollshliig the man¬ 
ufacturing of tiiose goods in tenement houses would have a tendency to compel 
those industries to move onlslde the State of New York? 

Miss Wai.d. I think that is of no eonseqaence whatever. If the trade in New 
York City Is dependent upon the exploitation of women and ehlldren. It is n 
parasitic trade. I should say It wouhl he very wholesome for the city to have 
It move out, and I personally would see no harm—rather a henelit and ad- 
vanlnge. 

Mr. TnojipsoN. In other garment trades here—for instauce, the cloak trade— 
liome work has almo.st ceased, Ims It not? 

Miss WAi.n. It has somewhat. 

Mr. ThomI'son. Has that resulted In driving the trade from New Y'ork City? 

Miss Wai.d. I don’t think so. I think that trade Is very prosperous In the 
city, and nobody has suffered. I think the homes have gained. We used to 
see clonks made In rooms where there was scarlet fever, because you must 
know that all those things are made la tlie living and slwplng rooms of the 
people. It was not uncommon to see women’s cloaks thrown over sick people. 
I rememlwr once contiseatlng a lot of stuff—women’s clonks that were used to 
cover a scarlet-fever patient. That Is not imssible now, heonnse the trade- 
unions themselves are .so well organlzeil that I think that, under the agreements 
with the manufacturers, it would he Impossible to send such garments Into the 
tenement hou.ses. 

Mr. Thompson. There Is a great deal of what is called Inside men’s clothing 
manufactured In this city, Is there not? 

Miss Waij). Yes, sir; a great deal. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is not subject to these objections? 

Miss Waij). Of course, my objection to It Is that there are, Incidentally, the 
finishings In the tenement hou.ses, the pulling of the basting thread!?, fixing of 
the pockets, and so forth. 
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Mr. Thompsox. Tlint Is given out to the insl<le sliops? 

Miss Wald. From the factories and shops Into the tenement houses. I have 
somewhere the statistics, hut tiiere has iM*en a very wmprehensive Investigation 
by the Federal (iovernment into tlie condition of M’onien and children, all of 
which we agree with and some of which we were al)lft to inqtiire into. That Is 
not at all exaggerated; it is accurate. 

Mr. Thompson. That is one of tlie bulletins of the Department of Labor? 

Miss Wald. No, sir. That Is tlie investigation Into the condition of women 
and children. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlint Is part of it? 

Miss Wvi-D. Yos, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anylliiiig fuiiher, Mlsn Wald, that you would like lo 
say in connection with this subje<*t? 

Mis.s Wald. Of course I sliould like to dwell nimn tlie (‘xploilation of the 
children, and perhni>s one or two insiaiuvs will make that clear. 

Mr. Thompson, You may give tlicm. 

Miss Wald. We have s«une pictures—I d(*n'f know wlietlier tliey are In this 
group—of tlie very little children who are at work, and pictures taken at night. 

We had one Instances of a little cliild wlio was sent liome from the pre- 
vetitorlnni for tuberculous children. She lived in a very jxior house, two rooms, 
on the lower Knst Side. We Innl the greatest dinicuUy. practU-ally found it 
impossible, to get the father’s consent to take the cliild to tlie day camp for 
tulaa'cnlosis, because sbe was working on knee pants. She was nntit to work 
at nil. but sh<‘ worked all day long in a very dark tiauunent lumse. Her mother 
was a hunchba<‘k nml worktsl with her. The nurs<‘s freiiiienlly hrltig In stories 
of children who want to go out and play. 

There was ^>no little chiM whose story I have told bi'fore. who w'lis rep<irte<l 
as a dc'fective because she fell asU^i^p at school an<l si'ciiied dull at all times. 
The child was 8 years (dd. and wais put In the defe<“tl\(‘ class of the public school. 
But tlie child was not defective; she work<sl so late at night and so early in tin* 
morning that when she got to scimol she fell asleep. 

Mr. Thompson. She was 8 >e:trs old? 

Miss Wai.d. Kight years old; yes, sir. 1 could mnltlply those iiistnmvs and, 
porliaps. show' tlie pictures. 

Mr. Titomp.son. The.v(» pictures are taken in llie homes? 

rduss Waid. These jiictures are all taken in the homes ami may b«* left licre 
for your record. 

Mr. TnoMPS(»N. That is all. Mr. (Mialrman. 

(The photographs were receiveil and markeil “Wahl Kxhiblls 1 to 11.” 

The above exhibits are not printed.) 

(niairnian Walsh. HoW' do you concUnle, .Miss Wald, jih-ase, that the niakliig 
of cloaks in tenement houses was stamped out? 

Mis.s WaU). Well, I conclmle because tin* suM and cloak tra<lcs-uiilons objected. 

('hairnian Walsh. By wiiat means do you conclude tIuU was brought about? 

Miss Wald. I believe that tliat has Imvii brought alnaic because of the con¬ 
trol of the trade through th(‘ trmlcs-unlon.s that linally culminated In the 
protocol. 

(.'hairman Walsh. Are there any city orilliiaiices on the subject? 

Miss Wald. No, sir; I think there is no city ordinance. 

Chairman Walsh. Or any State law limiting It? 

Miss Wald. No, sir. The present Stale law dellnitely prohibil.s threi* cliis.ses 
that I have mentiomsl. There were 41 specllkHl trades Hint couhl lie niumifac- 
tured in the homo. Under the luw' that opiTated until tills October there were 
si>eclfic articles that were i>erniitted to be nmmifactured. Now nothing cun 
be manufactured in the tenement housi^s unless the house itself Is llcen.sed, 
and those three tilings are specilically prohibited. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any suggestion as to anything that could bo 
done, outside of a drastic law', to cause them to cease making men’s garments, 
as they did women’s cloak.s, other than tlie agreements between the employers 
and the employee.s themselves not to do so? 

Miss Wald. I shouhl say, a drastic law. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Was the only thing? 

Miss Wald. Yes, sir; wuis the only thing to prohibit it. 

Chairman Walsh. Are these garments that are mmie in the tenement houses 
shipped out of New York? 
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Mias Wald. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To a great extent? 

Miss Wau). The.v are shipped out of New York to a very great extent. 

Chairman Walsh. All over the V'nlted States? 

Miss Wald. All over the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. Are such Industries carried on In tenement houses and 
places adjacent to New York, such as .Jersey City and Newark and those places? 

Miss Wai.d. I think not to any great extent. 

Chairman Walsh. You think It is all conlined to the city of New York? 

Miss W’ald. It was form(!rl,v conlimsl to one part of the city and to a large 
extent to work from the shops near by, but it is spreading Into other parts of 
the city. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That Is all. Have you any questions, Mr. Ilarriman? 

Commissioner Haiikiman. I want to ask you one question. How directly re¬ 
lated do you think the clothing trnite In Cleveland and in I’hlladelphia and other 
places Is to New York? I nanui, what connection there Is between the manu¬ 
facturers of clothing In those cities with New York? 

Miss Wald. I think I could not answer. There must be seme trade competi¬ 
tion between them; but there are, of course, suspicions of combinations, altout 
which I would not be competent to speak. 

Commissioner Hakrtman. I mean, for instance. In the strike this winter In 
Philadelphia; wasn’t Is supposed that their orders wore sent over to New York 
and shipped out? 

Miss Wald. Yes. 

Commissioner Hakuiman. You have no di'finlte Information about that? 

Miss Wald. I have no exact data uiton that. Of course, that was the general 
suspicion, and I remember at one time when there was a very serious strike in 
Boston, and the Boston public stmtlment wholly favored the contentions of the 
working jieople, that the manufacturers at that time did send In to New York 
to have their orders carried out. 

Oommi.ssloner Lennon. Api>arently, from your testimony, collective bargain¬ 
ing between the unions and the employees organizations has been more effective 
than the law In abolishing home work? 

illss Wald. I should say In the instance of the cloak and suit trade that it 
had been more effeclive; luit we have never had any law in New York State 
completely abolishing home work, and the conditions of home work—the hours 
In which It Is performed—makes enforcement of such laws as wo have had liter¬ 
ally Impossible. 

Commissioner J^ennon. Would you or would your friends undertake to sub¬ 
mit to this commission the form of a law or the outline of a form of the law 
which you believe could he made effective to prevent home work? 

Miss Wa].d. We would be glad to, but I think we would like to begin by say¬ 
ing that we would have none at all. I am quite sure that conditions do not 
admit of any compromise on that jiolnt. 

Commissioner Lennon. I dOTi't want any compromi.se. I lived many years in 
Now York and I have been through the whole mill. I have studied the question 
and been to the houses. 

Miss Wald. And. of course, you know the situation. 

Commissioner T.ennon. I can't S(‘e how a law can apply In all cases. That Is 
what always bothered me, how to make a law to apply In all cases. 

Miss Wai.d. It can't in this situation, can it? 

Commissioner I-ennon. Would you favor the passage of a law by Congress 
prohibiting the Interstate shliunent of products of the home workers, or tene¬ 
ment-house worker? That Is being proposed, regarding the employment of 
children, Isn’t It? 

Miss Wald. Yes; 1 know that proposal for children. Mr. Commissioner, I 
should like to have the experiment made with the products of children’s work 
first, and create the maelilnery for enforcing it, and then include the home 
Industries, because I presume It would be much more effective, since the chil¬ 
dren and the women and the home ought to be preserved everywhere In the 
United States. I am not only interested In New York; I am Interested in 
Improving conditions anywhere. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think that Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Miss Wald. 
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TESTIKONT OR MS. JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERQ. 



Mr. Thompson. Mr. Schlossberg, will you give us your name, your address, 
and the position you oecuijy? 

Mr. ScHLOssBKBQ. Jo.sepli Schlossberg, 79 Delanooy Strec^t. secretary and 
treasurer of the joint board of the UnltcHi BrotlierlaxHl of Tailors. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been secnuary of that joint board? 

Cbairiiian Walsh. I <11(1 not catch that. 

Mr. ScHLO.sHBEBr,. United Ilrotherho(Ml of Tailors, 

Mr. Thompson. Speak up loud so i^oininissloner O'Connell can b<‘ar you over 
here flndicatlngl. 

Mr. SeiiLossHKUG. I have been swretary since last July. 

Tifr. Thompson. How hmg have you been a member of that organization? 

Mr. ScHLossBKRG. Sliice that time. 

Mr. ThomJ'Son. IIow buig have you !>een a member of the union In New 
York ? 

Mr. ScHLossHERG. Siiu'c that lime. 

Mr. Thompson. lias your organization had a contract with the East Side 
Iletail Clothing ManufactuiaTs’ As.s<K*intion? 

Mr. Sciii.ossHKRG. W(‘ had a contract wUh them that was made between the 
association and the national olhcers. That contract expired last February. 
The contract has not bc<'n renewed exccjit upon the umh'rstanding tbut wo 
work under llie same conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. Briolly, what dbl that contract provide? What machinery 
did it provide for the adjustment of griovance.s. if any? 

Mr. SciTLOssnERfl. That committee representing both imrtles meet for deciding 
disputes. 

Mr. Thompson. How large w’ns that (;ommlttee? 

Mr. Scjii.ossaEK(}. Well, there was no imrticular mimh(‘r prescribed. 

Mr. Thompson. Was lliere any board of arbitration under It? 

Mr. ScuLossuERG. Well. If my recollection Is right, I think It prov!de.s for 
a board of arbitration, but wc ahvays act direct; representatives of the union 
mei't repre.s('nlalives of tlie association and (llsp<jsc of disputes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of that agreement? 

ATr. ScHLossuEun. No; I basaui't willi me. It was not made with my local 
organization; It was made between the ns.sociatlon and the national officers. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the copy of that agreement would be in the hands of 
the national otUcers? 

Mr. ScHLOssBEBO. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. How is that agreement, successful, In your opinion? 

Mr. ScHU)ssBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. It W'as? 

Mr. S€Hix>ssnEKo. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In your position as secretary and from your Interest In the 
garnamt trade have you made any inv(‘sttgntion (►f the condition In shops and 
the evils in the men’s garment trades in this city? 

Mr. ScHLOSSBERG. PersoDally? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. SCHU)8SBKRG. No. 

Mr. TiroMP.soN. Well, do you know from your position and from your talk 
with others on the conditions in the tra(h‘? 

Mr. ScHLoasBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. For instance, take tlie question of tenement-house work, 
home work, subcontracting, and the sanitary conditions, etc. You might stale. 

Mr. ScHLOssBERo. Subcontracting has been abolished since the end of the last 
big strike In 1913. 

Mr. Thompson. How was it abo!i.shed? 

Mr. ScHLOSSBEBfl. By- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). As a result of the strike? 

Mr. ScHLOssBEBO. By tlie strike. 

Mr. Thompson. State what you know about home work and tenement work. 

Mr. ScHLOssBERO. Horae w'ork has been abolished except the work tliat is be¬ 
ing done by Italian women. Tliey take garments from tlie shops home. Home 
work has been abolished in the sense that it used lo be taken home as over¬ 
time work. That has been done away with, but there are quite a number of 
Italian women who can not go to the shop, that have families to take care of. 
and they take work home. That still exists. 
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Mr. Thompson. When you speak of shops, do you mean contractors’ shops, 
or these large manufacturers? 

Mr. ScHLOssBKBG. It is largely Inside shopwork. 

Mr. Thompson. The large manufacturers? 

Mr. ScHLossiiEBO. Yes; large manufacturers. 

Mr. Thompson. Name them, if you can speak of them by name? 

Mr. Scitix)H8BBBQ. Well, I can’t tlilnk of any particular name, but I remem¬ 
ber in this connection, the name of the Benjamin factory. 

Mr. Thompson. Well. If those names don’t come readily, you need not try 
to remember. 

Mr. ScHLOssBEBO. No; they don’t. 

Mr. Thompson. I wish you would contrast the conditions of work between 
contractors’ shops and the so-called Inshle shoj)s. 

Mr. ScHLOSsBEBO. What conditions? The conditions- 

Mr. THOMP.SON (Interrupting). The conditions of work, working conditions, 
sanitary conditions of the shop, the wages and hours, and the relations of the 
unions to both? 

Mr. Scii(.os.sBEBO. The sanitary conditions arc better in the Inside shops than 
they are In the outside shops, and the union—— 

Mr. Thompson (Interrupting). By outside shops you mean contractors’ 
shops? 

Mr. ScHLOssBEBO. Contract shops, of course. 

Mr. TnoMP.soN. Inshle shops, you mean these- 

Mr. Sciir.oasuEBO (Interruirting). Mamifacturers. The union has not been 
In a position to do very much along these lines so far since the last .strike, hut 
we do exiled that with the aid of the law that is going Into effect .Tuly 1 that 
we ridght be able to take that work up, and espi'clally so since the union i.s cs- 
tuhli.shlng liseif now on a lirmer liasis. 

Mr. Thompson. Wiuit is the difference, if you know, in wages between the 
two simps, tile two classes? 

Mr. S('Hi,ossiiEuc.. Well, the wages are higher In the contractors’ shops. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Wliat are the hours, If you know? 

JTr. Sciti.ossmfuo. In the eontrnctors’ shops, ,hd. The wages and hours in the 
contractors’ shops are all regulated hy the union. 

Mr. Thompson. .Wiiat are the hours, if you know? 

Mr. ScHUisMiEito. In tiie contractors' simps, .hi) Imurs, 'Phe wages and hours 
in contractors’ shops are all regulated tiy tlie union. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know what the hours are, if there are nny uidform 
hours, in the Inside simps? 

Mr. ScHi,ossnER(i. They are 50 and .52 hours. 

Mr. Thompson. Is most of this work done hy piecework, or on the weekly 
wnge basis? 

Mr. ScHi.ossnERO. In eontrnctoi's’ shops, week work only; and Inside shops, 
both systems. 

Mr. Thompson. What, If you know, Is the rule In the contractors’ shops? If 
any, with reference to fines, rent of maehlnes, and power? 

Mr. SciinossBEKO. There nre no linos. 

Mr. Thompson. And deposits and sate of defective goods? 

Mr. SriTPOssiiERn. No; there are none. 

Mr. THOitpsoN. Do you know’ any other shops In which those things existed? 

Mr. SCHI-OSSBERU. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tliere any Insecurity in the matter of collecting wages on 
the part of workers from contracting shops? 

Mr. ScHT.ossBEBCi. There lx. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that general, and what Is the reason for it, if you know? 

Mr. ScHi.ossBERo. The reason for It Is that the small contractor Is financially 
unreliable and has nothing to lose by taking the rveek's pay of his men and 
running away with it. 

Mr. Thompson. And does that occur? 

Mr. ScHLOSSBKEO. It occurs once In a while. 

Mr. Thomp-son. In regard to the question of seasonal employment—the gar¬ 
ment trade Is a seasonal trade, is tt not? 

Mr, SCHLOSSBEBO. It Is. 

Mr, Thompson. What are the seasons, and about how long do they last In 
the year? 

Mr. ScjjLossBEBG. The fall season will last, approximately, from June 1 to 
about October 1. 
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Mr. Thompson. That Is, manufacturing fall goods? 

Mr. ScHLossBKRQ. Ycs, sir. The spring stMison from about F^ruary to 
March; no; I would say from about Dwember to March. 

Mr. TfioMVSON. And makes about eight months? 

Mr. ScHLOssBKRO. About eight montlis. 

Mr. Thompson. Have there be<Mi any ultenipts made to change that seasonal 
occupation and to dovetail In with the manufacture of other.s goods in the 
men’s gjirinent trades, if you know? 

Mr. SciJLossnKUO. No; not that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliore does the supply of labor usually oome from tliat Is 
usimI In men’s garment trades In New York? Is It immigrant Inbor—new 
labor—and Is U supplied, If you know, adequate to the men, or is there an 
oversupply of labor? 

Mr. ScHLOssBEKO. Immigrant labor. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Wliut’s the nationality, mostly? 

Mr. ScHi.ossBERO. Hebron s, mostly. 

Mr. Thompson. And what other? 

Mr. S('in.ossnERO, Italians; and then there are small numbers of Poles and 
Uussians. 

Mr. 'I'hompson. But the Hebrews and the Italians comprise a very large 
majority of the trade? 

Mr. ScHrx>ssBERo. Yes. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. What is the advantage of the contracting system to the 
workers? 

Mr. ScHLOssPERG. No advantage at all; but It is a disadvantage 

Mr. Thompson. What are its disadvantages? 

Mr. ScHLo.ssHERG. Tlio <lisadvantagcs are that the small contractor Is very 
often tinanclally unable to hnv(‘ a sanitary slioj); and also, as I stated, lu'ing 
financially irresponsible, liis employees art' not safe as to tlieir wages. 

Mr. q'HOMPsoN. How alxmt the question of speeding up? 

Mr. ScHJ-ossiu'.RG. q’hnt has lieen very much doia* away with; but It used to 
exist to a large extent before. 

Mr Tho-mpson. How about Stab* or city insp<y;tlon of these small contract¬ 
ing shops. Is it effective or not? 

Sciii-ossitERG. No; it did not s<‘em to alTert it very imi<-h until the union 
camo in. 

Mr. Thompson. About bow many pwph* are tloTe engagtsl in the manufac¬ 
ture of men’s clothing in New York City, if you know? 

Mr. Seiii.ossHEKG. No; I can not tell for the entin^ industry. 

Mr, Thompson. Well, al»out liow many do you think are engaged in it? 

Mr. ScHi.ossRERG. About 100,000. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people are there in your union—tlie I’nited 
Garment Workers? 

Mr. Scui.ossnEiiG. In the entire Industry or in the orgunlzallon tliat I repre¬ 
sent? 

Mr. Thompson. In the entire industry liore? 

Mr. S('HLOS8BERG. I caii not answer that. 

Mr. Thompson. In your own organization? 

Mr. ScHUissBEUG. Forty thousand; over ‘tn.tXK). 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you want to ask any questions, Mrs. Hardman? 

C/Ommi.ssioner II.muuman. No; 1 thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Or you. Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke of Italian women talcing work to their 
homes. Do tliey get this work from union shops or nonunion shops? 

Mr. ScHLOSsnERG. Get it from both. 

Commissioner Lennon. Why is it that the unions can not exert their power 
or Influence to prevent this work going homo? 

Mr. SciiLOssBERO. We have not, as yet, beim In ijosition to take up that part 
of the Industry, or that problem, particularly. Some of our 1<K-al unions have 
been in existence for quite a number of years, but it has only la^n since last 
March when that strike was settlerl that the organization reidly became effec¬ 
tive; and the time has been too short for taking up all problems that confront 
the organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does your union prohibit children under legal age 
working In the tenement houses or in the shops? 
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Mr. ScHLOssBEBo. Well, we do not admit children under lofcal age to our 
organization; and In the shops that we control a nonunion member can not 
work. 

Commissioner Lennon. You don’t permit them in shops where the union 
controls? What effect do you believe that the contractors have upon wages? 

Mr. Scui/>8s«EBU. The contractors? 

(’oiuinissiouor Lennon. Yes; wliat effect do the contractors have upon the 
wages of the union men that are working generally In the city? 

Mr. Sciru).s8nEiu5. Without tlie inlluence of the organization the effect of 
the contracting system would lx* to nxluce wages. 

(^)inniissloner Lennon. Do the contractors, in any case, belong to the union? 

Mr. SriTLOs.suERG. No. 

('Ommissioner Lennon. You Imve slopfMxl that. You say you think tliere are 
100,(MX) of the.s(* people working at men’s trade In the city of Creator Now 
York? 

Mr. S<’MLOssBEmi. That is my impression. 

Coitunissloner I.ennon. Is that a gn'ater number than there was a few 
years ago? 

Mr. Scni.ossHEKO. Yes; the iuiml)er Is constantly increasing. 

Comiiiissioner Lennijn. isn’t it possible for tlie jieoph* wiio work In men’s 
triule to transfer and work In the ladie.s' trade? 

Mr. Scin.ossnERo. Well, It is Cor .soiix* of them; those who understaml how 
to make a coinjdete garment. Tliey might bo able to work in other branehes 
of the tailoring industry; lait the men’s clothing industry has been subdivided 
into many sections, and a great many of the pi'ople don’t know more than liow 
to make ti <‘ertuin section or a certain part of tlie garment. 

Commissioner Lennon. 'I’hat is ail. 

Commissioner (TConnei.l. Are IIuto any independent organizations among 
the tailors not Jidillateil with (ho international? 

Mr. ScnLOSHiiERO. There is another internationai body, the Industrial tailors’ 
union; but- 

(V>mmlssloner O’Connet.l (interrupting). Tmlu.strial tailors’ union, what 
arc they? 

Mr. S('Mi.ossnEu«. Well, they are confined largely to custom tailoring work; 
they do not enter our Held, but in our own li(*ld there Is no other organizatiem. 

Commissioner O’C^wnei.l. Ilow long did you say you had been a.ssociuted 
with ymir organization? 

Mr. RcHi.o.ssuEmj. Since July of last year. 

Commissioner (VConnell. What wi're you doing !x‘fore that? 

Mr. ScHrossHFim I was doing editorial work. 

Commissioner o’Connei.l. You were on the Weekly Ih^ople? 

Mr. Sciir.osRHEKo. No. 

Commissioner (»’(k>NNEt.T. Were you coniie<-te(l with tlie Weekly People for 
some time? 

Mr. ScHT.ossBEno. Yes; for a time I was. 

(\)mmi.ssloner OTonneu.. Did you aid in the last garment workers’ strike 
in any way? 

Mr. Scin.ossuEUG. No—(*xcept that I uddressisl a meeting when I Imd an op¬ 
portunity. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. That Is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Waikh That Is all. Mr. Sehlossberg. 

Call your next, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Goldman. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WIHIAM' GOIDMAIT. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Goldman, will you give us yimr name? 

Mr. Goldman. Willhim (lOldman, 604 Broadway. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Goldman. Clothing inaunfacturer. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. What tinn? 

Mr. Goldman. Cohen, Goldman & Co. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged in the manufacture of 
clothing in this city? 

Mr. (ior.DMAN. Twenty-five years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you president of the New York Clothiers’ Association? 

Mr. G6tj)MAN. No, sir; I am not. 
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Mr. Thompson. Have you any ofUclal connection with that company? 

Mr. Goldman. There is no such orjrunlzatloii. 

Mr. Thompson. There is no such organization? 

Mr. Goldman. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Whs tiiere such an organization? 

Mr. Goldman. No, sir. I will set you riglit. 1 have iHHiu the president of 
the National Association of Clothiers. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that purely a New York proposition? 

Mr. Goj.dman. No, sir: tluU is national. 1 nui no longer president, but I am 
a ineniber of what i.s known as the New* York <M<Uhlng Trade Association. 

Mr. Thompson. Have .\<m any ofllcial connection with it? 

Mr. tioLDMAN. 1 have n«>t, with the exception that I am on the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has that organization l»een in exi.stenee, about? 

Mr. Got OMAN. Eleven years. 

Mr ThomP8(»n. How many firms are now members of It? 

^Ir. Goldman. About 17. 

Mr. Thompson. Conid .\ou furni.sh us wltli a list of tlie names of tiio.se 17 
firms? 

Mr. (Joi.DMAN. I can, Imt I haven’t it with me. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please do that? 

Mr. Goi.dmw. Yes, sir. 

(The list retern‘d to is as follows:) 

Nlw Youk ('loTHiNG Association. 


Alfred Itonjamin-Wushmgton Go. 
lk*rg<‘r, Itapliael Wile. 

Odien, Goldman & Go. 

Heidelberg, Widlf & 

Hornthal, Ihaibindn Uiem. 
Kornmami, Golien \ I'lilinger. 
n. Kuhn aC Sons (ine ). 

Lange •Sc Walsh .Manula<‘turing Co. 
M. & W, Naumburg & Go. 


Henry I’oavy &, Co. 

Samuel W. IVek & Co. 
rresenl A Co. 

15. Stern aS: Son. 

Jos<‘ph Yeska. 

Hays, L(‘vi A ('o. 

Nedw Ill-Tiiylor Co. 

Eruliauf l>ros. 

Pavid Marks & Sons (Inc.). 


M'- Thompson. Ar<‘ those lirm.s, generally, the linns that arc callotl Inside 
Bhop'^, or chdhing factories? 

Mr. Goi.dman. Yt’s. sir; largely those houses tiuil principally manufacture 
their goiais in their inside shops. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tlie purpose, Mr. Goldman, of this organization you 
speak of? 

Mr. Goldman. This organization w’ns formed for the purpose of getting Into 
one organization those linns wlneh it was tlumght could .supjiort the best 
stumlards in the industry—the best working ciuiditions. One of the first 
acts of tins new body was to establish the LS-hour working week in the cutting 
departnmut. The hours, tlien, were genernlly longer. That has limit^sl the 
membership vi*ry matoriaily of the new organization, Ixsause there were a 
goo<] many firms that <lld not care to j(»ln because of that fact. Tlie orgunlzu- 
tion is an organization that is committed to the open-shop policy, and committed, 
also, to the maintenance of the best working staialards In the industry, and has 
always sought to inuintain such standards. 

Mr. Thompson. lieb'rring to the cutters, Mr. Goldman, is there un organiza¬ 
tion of cutters that work in your simp? Are they in a union? 

Mr. Goldman. Some of them are and some are not. 

Mr. Thompson. Arc you adviseil as to that fact? 

Mr. Goldman. Ye^; T am advised as to that fact. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of tlie ciitH'rs that w'ork for these firms, 
or for your firm, iiartieularly, in your opinion, are meuihers of the union, and 
what proportion are imf members of the union? 

Mr. Goldman. I could not give that information. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you approximate it, Mr. Gohlman? 

Mr. Goldman. Why, I ladleve that, in some of the siiops. tlu'y are very largely , 
union: in other.s, again, they are hardly any union men. 

Chairman Walsit. Could you approximate the nnmlier in yours, relatively? 

Mr. Goldman. Why. I tliink a very small [lercentage In ours. 

Chairman Walsii. Belong to unions? 
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Mr. Goldman. Yci?, sir; a very small percentage. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. GoUlman, wlmt was the reason which actuated your 
firm and these other firms In granting to the cutters a 48-hour week whereas 
I would take It it is not granted to the tailoring branches of the trade? 

Mr. Ooi.nMAN. At that time the inside work; that Is, the work done in the 
shops of the lunnufacturers, was confined practically to a "very few firms 
thi-oughout the country. There had alway.s been a large amount of contract¬ 
ing, and even these firms in only a small majority controlled the tailoring. 
The desire on the part of the association to establish the 48-hour week was 
due to the fact that it liad been established in some other centers in the 
cutting department, and it \vas felt desirable that we should at least be on 
ns good a footing as those other centers. 

Mr. Thompson. It you know, in those other factories was the 48-hour week 
established by tlie tinion? 

Mr. Gor.DM.vN. That I don't know. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat you don't kjiow? 

Mr. Goldman. No; I do not. 

Ghalrman Walsh. Did the union present demands? 

Mr. Thompson. No; no, there were no demanils. 

Chairman Wat-sif. Or a strike? 

Mr. Got.DMAN. No; nothing of the kind. It was a voluntary act on the part 
of the association. 

Mr. Thompson. In the tailoring branciies of your business. .Mr. Goldman, 
what are the hours there? 

Mr. Gor.DMsN. Almost universidly .T’ in our shops, Tliere are sona", I Ite- 
Ueve—I think In our shops tliey are all .Tg without evcejition. 

Mr. TiroyrpsoN. That Is, in yotir own? 

Mr. Goldman. In our own shojis there are ri2 hoars In the tailoring depart¬ 
ment.. 

Mr. Thompson. Something ha.s been said here this morning, Mr. Goldman, 
with reference to the sending out of cerlain kinds of work from the inside 
shops to the home, I think “ba.stlng” was the name as called. 

Mr. Goldman. It Is not hasting- 

Mr. Thompson (intorniptlng). What kind of work is sent out? 

Mr. Goldman. No garment is sent out to he made in the home; such a thing 
does not exist In the clothing trade. There Is an operation known as finishing; 
that operation la more or less on certain garments and do(>a not exist at all on a 
great many. On a large part of the production there Is no such thing as outside 
finishing; hut there are certain garments sent out to finish by cerlain maniifac- 
Inrers In practically all grades of work—fiiu', niodluin, and elieap. It is a thing 
which has been growing less and less, I believe, and tlie work is done entirely 
by Italian women. .\nd (hey lake home a few garments, perform that particular 
part of the work, n'tnrn them, having no regular (inantlty of work that tliey pro¬ 
duce, tint doing sncli work as they can in conjunction with their liousework at 

tiOIlK'. 

Mr. Thompson. Isn’t it true that practically all men's garments have to be 
finisbed? 

Mr. Goldman, There is .some finishing of the largest percentage of them; 
there are certain garments that are iiraetically all maeliine-made, but on a large 
percentage there l.s some finishing; but it does not necessarily mean that that Is 
all done outside. 

Mr. Tiio.mpso.n. Wcdl, what pro[iortion, if you know, of the finishing work of 
your own firm Is sent outside? 

Mr. Goi.n.MAN, Why, I should say perhaiis 25 per cent; that would be about a 
correct figure, 

Mr. Thompson, ,\nd what is the reason that it is sent outside and not done in 
the shop? 

Mr. Goldman. We are diminishing It gradually; trying constantly to make It 
loss and less, and have made gi'eat progress along those Hues in the last two or 
three years. It Is a very dllticult thing to get enough finishers to work Inside; 
they are all hand sewers, and it Is always difficult to get an adequate sujiply of 
those trained to do the pnrticnlnr kind of work required, and for that reason wo 
have to avail ourselves of this outside work. But It la something that I thor¬ 
oughly—I would like very much to see nbollsheil. The only ob.1ection I have 
heard to its abolition Is really on the part of some well-meaning people who 
think that It might be a deprivation to some very poor people. That Is the only 
objectloiill know of. 
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Mr. Thompson. What does your firm do with respect to Inspecting the home 
Into which your finishing work goes? 

Mr. OoLDM.tN. Wo Issue work only where licenses are presented. They are all 
llrensed finishers—licensed by the State. 

Mr. Thompson. Hy the State? 

Jlr. Goldman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I'hat Is the guaranty upon wliich jou operate? 

Mr. Goldman. Y'ps, sir; that Is the guaranty. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, your Hrni makes no efl’ort Itself to Investigate 
the condition of these honu's? 

Mr, Goldman. We consider It entirely unnece.ssary, in vU'u of the fact that 
the State maintains a start of ln.s])ector3 for Unit purpo.se. 

5Ir. Thompson. But in view of the testimony of Miss Wald this morning and 
of the testimony the other day of factory Inspectors as to their iiiiihilily to get 
I. round the city, It would a|i|iear tliat Slate liis)i(S’tlon is very Imiierl'eel. 

Mr. Goldman. It is tlio lirst comiilniiit I have liearil that it was. It is cer¬ 
tainly .sometlilng tliat onglit to he Invesllgiiteil. 

Mr. TitoMP.soN. But. Mr. Goidman, I miglit say that (liat lias liceii Iho general 
statement of the situation here, lioth by cily ollicinls iiinl liy individuals. 

Mr. Goldman. I know; but I liave never lieard any iriticlsm of tlie Stale 
Inspection. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien. neither yon nor .\oiir linn Ims made any iittompl to 
investigate liow thorough tlie State iusix'cliou was? 

■Mr. (iOLDMAN. Xo; not lit llll. 

Mr. Thompson. Your work, Jir. Goldman, is Ihe seiiMUiiil work, Is it not? 

Mr. Goldman. Wliy, I would not cull It so; I mean, tlie clolliiiig hu.siiiess. 
generally, miglit ho called a seiisoiial industry, liiit it dcpciids on oilier condl- 
tioii.s. The liuslnes.s has been largely soiiMiiinl rccenlly liecaiise of tlie liiislness 
depression tliat is on, and tlicre has been a good deal of iinomiiloymeiit; but 
v.lien cmiilitions are normal tlicre are very iiiiiuy faclories tliat run steadily 
tlirougliout tlie year; and that does not apply entirely to tlie inside sliO|i; 
tliere are lots of conriiictors tliai nm sleailily tlirougliout tlie jear. But, gen¬ 
erally speaking, I would say lliere was a slack period of from four to six weeks 
twice a year, during wtiicli time tlie worivcrs are employed from lialf to full 
time, and perliii|is some of tlie simps sliut down eomplelelv for a iicriod, even 
W'tien eondiliiiii.s are normal; lint I know and liave always known, of a great 
many eontriiclors lliat liave priieticiilly—and mamifneturers as well—tliat priic- 
ticiilly run throughout tlie year without stojiplng. 

-Mr. Thompson, lleferriiig to tliis siaek season, and 1 note that it exists 
el.sewhere in your trade, wliat is lieing done, if an.vlliliig, liy llie manufacturers 
of this city to dovetail work in witli tlie usual men's clotliing work to give 
sulistantially full-time work to tlie emplo.vees? 

Mr. Goldman. So far as tlie manufiielurer is concerned, he lias every pos- 
silile incentive to employ his people regularly. Ills overliead gws down and tlie 
loss Hint is outailed liy a sliufdowii in a clolliiiig simp is very great; and the 
manufacturer is eonstantly struggling to find .steady employment for ids sliop; 
lint so far as dovetailing in with otlier Indnstrles—for Instance, in tlie women's 
cloak trade—it is entirely out of tlie iiueslioii, Tlie clotliing trade Is conducted 
on the sectional system, wliereliy tlie liaiids work on one portion, wlille In the 
cloak trade tliey oiierate tlie entire garmi-iil—making ttie complete garment. 
So that the system is entirely dirterent in operation. 

Mr. Thompson. I know tliat In otiicr cities sliidics of tliat kind oro being 
made, and I wondoriHl wlietiier any .successful study liad lieeii made liere ill 
New York? 

Mr. Goldman. None that I know of. I do know this, that in certain processes 
or operations the hands do and can get employment in both hranclu>s. In tlie 
women’s wear branch, as well ns tlie men's—for instance, undorpress and 
pressers, finishers, Initton sewers, and minor operations, generaily siieiiklng, 
basters. It Is jiossible for those i«>ople lo find employment in different liriinelies 
of the work. But so far as any organized effort on the part of our orgunlza- 
Uon or the manufacturers here generally or the two associations to dovetail 
work, it has never been uiiilortiiken that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the contract system, Mr. Goldman, wlint are the 
advantages to the manufacturer of that system? 

Mr. Goldman. The contract system exists hecau.se of the large number of 
small clothing manufacturers, manufacturers tliat liaveii’t a sullicleiit output 
In any one grade of goods to justify them running a shop of their own. They 
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would be wholly Incapable of maintaining' a shop, and for that reason the con¬ 
tract business came Into vogue. Nnw, a number of these contractors have de¬ 
veloped good-sized plants, and by adhering strictly to one class of work have 
been able to get a degree of elllciency sometimes not attainable by the manu¬ 
facturer himself In his shop, and so, to some extent, the larger manufacturers 
have elected to give part of their work to contractors, as well as the small, and 
In that way the contract system has come Into being in the trade, 

Mr. Tiiompso:^. What are the disadvantages to the manufacturer of the 
contract system? 

Mr. Goldman. The desirable thing for the manufacturer is to get uniformity 
of ]u*oductlon. By giving his work to a large number of contractors of various 
grades he g(‘ts a lack of uniformity, and it would be very much more <lesirable 
If lie could manufachire all of his goods hi one largo Inside shop, and that hai- 
dency has boon growing iliroughout the country. The better grade clotlilng 
houses have been very largely developing Iho inside factory In order to secure 
uniformity of prodneiion. 

Mr. Thompson. The work in llie inside shop is divided up Into many opera¬ 
tions, Is It not? 

Mr. Goldman. In all shop.s, but very largely there is perhaps a larger sul>- 
divlslon found In the Inshle shops than the contract shops; not materially, but 
still some. The subdivision applies equally to the contract shop as to the inside 
shoyi 

Mr. Thompson. Aliout how many operations are necessary for the comple¬ 
tion of an ordinary suit of clothes? 

Mr. Goldman. Well. I should sny that they would vary according to the way 
In which the work bad been subdivided. Tlmt varies from shop to shop, but 
It would run somewheres between 75 and 150 opi'rntions on a complete suit of 
clothes. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the reason, Mr. Goldman, you have this finishing 
work done outside instead of having It done in your shop? 

Mr, Goldman. Why, I explained that before, that in tlie first place was the 
method, the method that prevalleil in the Industry. Now, tliere lias been n 
tendency going on for years to gradually lesson tliat home work, and It has 
been disappearing, but the illinculty has bi'en—I will be very frank about it— 
that inside finishers have been less successful, very unsuccessful, and it has 
cost more money to get tlio work done; but notwithstanding tlmt fmt, the giv¬ 
ing out of work Is very unsatisfactory to most manufacturers, and we, for 
instance—my own tirm—have made strong efforts in tlie past two or three 
years to reduce that, and v(‘ry successful efforts, and we ‘are gettitig it down 
so much that we feel It Is only a question of time when it will be entirely 
eliminated. 

Mr. TiioMPeoN. Was your firm involved in the last strike? 

Mr. Goldman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And as the result of that strike was there a commission 
appointed, and did you have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Got.dman. There was a commission to fix the hours. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you have anything to do with the commi.sslon? I mean 
your firm? 

Mr. Goldman. No. sir; nothing. 

Mr. Thompson. Was your llnu in any way within its scope? 

Mr. Goldman. W'ell, yes. The commission was named to fix the working 
hours for the Industry, and wlien they had ])erformed that function, whatever 
the liours fixed by that commission wore, we agr(*ed to them. 

Mr. Thompson. And the commission has finished its work? 

Mr. Goldman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That i.s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commls-stoner Garkf.tson. Mr. Goldman, is not the use of the contract sys¬ 
tem. not possibly where the contractor has developeii to a degree that he 
maintains a factory, but the small contractor as he originally, I suppose, ex¬ 
isted—the contractor was originally a small man? 

Mr. Goldman. Tie was a small man, and it has grown to be a big thing. 

Commissioner GAKimTSON. In that form has it been true that he was avail¬ 
able to keep wages down by splitting tlie workers into small bodies where their 
reslstan|y was not as effective as In larger bodies? 
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Mr. Goldman. Well, the small contractor having (llsappeare<l to a very large 
extent, th(Te being larger factories now mainly, and from the- 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, originally that possibly was a factor in tho 
case? 

Mr. GofJ)MATt. Well, I think that statement would be a bit unfair to the 
contractor. My own judgment is that the wages of the workers In tlie contract 
eNtabllshmonts will average quite ns g<Mxl as tlm.se In the inside simps. 

Commissioner Garuktsox. Would the contract system aNo have a value, or 
could It have in this (hrectlon: That if abuses dnl exist In tlie treatment of 
nam tliat aroused pubhe semlinent as. for liistatM-e. Invesllgutlons brought out. 
that the contnn'tor lias a value as a goat to juit If on? Would that be <uie of 
the factors, possibly? 

Mr. Goldman. Why, I don’t tidnk so. 

('ommlssioner Garuktson. XolKMly ever tries to pass the buck In that ca.se? 

.Mr. Goldman. I haven’t heard it. 

CommIssioiKT Gakrktson. A man lnvanal>ly assuine.s ilu‘ resjHUisIhility for 
the abuses in bis own syst<-m. tin' inanufnctur»*r? 

Mr. Goldman. T will tell you so far as that is concerned, those men that 
employ contractors probai)ly recognize their re.sponslhillty only so far as their 
own direct employee's are coiuM'rned. 

Connnissiotier Gauukt.son. Vos 

Mr. Goi.dmln. An<l thend'ore wouhl say, naturally, that tlaw had no respon¬ 
sibility over tlie einjdoyees of those contractors. 

('ominissioner Garrkison. Althoiiudi they reivived certain advantage there¬ 
from in price? 

Mr. Goldman. I’erhaps. yes. 

Conitni.ssioner G\KKi rsoN. That Is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Goldman, has .^ou^ organlzatum ina<le arty study or an 
attempt to regularize, the employer, to so conduct the selling part of the trade 
that the em})loym<‘iit could he nu>rc continuous or suggesting other lines, for 
instance, womcn’.s lines, etc. 

Mr. Goldman. Well, we have nt ule a very great slndy of that questlrnt, con¬ 
tinuous study, and are (hdng it all the time, and 1 want to say llrat In a very 
large percentage, particularly of the larger houses in tlie Industry there Is up 
to ‘/nmlleally tlio present periorl; that is, tho last six months, we have had a 
tra<'" rlepression, but prior to tbnt time, covering a long period of years, the 
majority of the large anil growing successful houses In the industry have been 
able to keep their people employed steadily 

f'hainnan WalsiI. Have you an organization working to Hint eifd in your 
employer’s association? 

Mr. Goldman. Ko, sir; we have not, but wo have discussed these questions 
frecpiently in our conventions, and the value of It Is so great to the manufac¬ 
turers themselves, the loss Is so large through stojipage of shojis or through 
shutdowns oh tlie section system umler which we work, where it takes from 
7r> to ino hands to make one garment, that system depends on cimlinuous 
operation and therefore it is In tho line of elllcient maimgement of the busi¬ 
ness, something wliieh is Idghly <leslrab]e, and the selling season has besm 
advanee<l largely to help bring about that end, to make for continuous ju-o- 
duction. 

(Chairman Walsh. What is the name of the organizaU<m of which you are 
president, Mr. Goldman? 

Mr. Goldman. I am not preshlent any more, but 1 was formerly president of 
tlie National Association of Clothiers, until day liefore yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is still in existence, of cimrse? 

Mr. Goldman. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Got-dman. Well, that organization is not the one that I have been repre¬ 
senting here. I am here testifying us a member of tho Now York (Nothing 
Trade Association. 

Chairman Walsh. •Ye.‘i: but in the organization that you were president of 
until day before yesterday- 

Mr. Goldman. Yes, sir. 

ciuiirman Walsh. Ha« a written constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Goldman. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you, without great iiKonvenlence, submit that 
to us? 

Mr. Goldman. There Is nothing In It that relates to the labor question. 
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Chairman Walsh. No; but I would just like to have it for u part of the 
record. 

Sir. Goldman. Yes; I will be very glad to submit It. 

(The pamphlet referred to, entitled “Constitution National Association of 
Clothiers” w'as submitted in printed form.) 

Chairman SVai.sh. Have you a constitution and by-laws in this New York 
a.ssoclation of which you are a member? 

Sir. Goldman. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And are their activities contitieil to the purposes expressed In 
them? 

Mr. Goldman. Y'es, sir; entirely. 

Chairman Walsh. Wottid ^ou be klial enough to submit them to us? 

Mr. Goi.DJtAN. Yea, sir; with pleasure. 

(Tialrnmn Walsh. Comtnissioucr llarriman would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner IIauiuman. 1 would like to know, Mr. Goldman, would the 
enactment of a law completely abollshiiif’ home linislnng be, in your opinion, 
desirable? 

Mr. Got.DMAN. It wotild so far ns I am concerned; I fettl that it is deslraitle. 
The only objeetioti tliitt I do hear ralseil, as I say, is from well-meaning people 
who thltik, perhaps, it might work disaster to some very poor people for the 
time being. 

Chalrmatt Wai.hh. 'riiat is all; ihitnk yoti, Mr. Goldman. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. J. HAERIS LAVNER. 

Jfr. Thompson. Give us your name, atldress, and the jiosltion you occupy 
with the union? 

Mr, Lavneb. J. Harris Liivner, 307 Wallaliout Strei't, llrooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Thomp.son. You are niaunger of District Council No. 1? 

Mr. Lavnek. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Cnited Garment Workers of America? 

Mr. IjAV.neb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What does your organization Incltide? 

Mr. Lavner. Tills is a central organization, composed of ilte elotlilng workers' 
locals of Greater New York. 

Mr. Thompson. How many locals is Hint? 

Mr. Lavnek. Forty. 

Mr. T'homp.so.n. Forty? 

Jlr. LaVner. Yes. 

Mr. Thominson. Wliat kind of locals are tliey? 

Mr. Lavner. Tlio-.e locals constitute all lininches in Hie clothing Indu.stry, 
men's, clilldren's elotlilng, whieli are subdivided into various locals througliout 
the greater city. 

Mr. Thompson. Likt* euHers? 

Mr. I.AVNEii. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. I’ants makers? 

Mr. I.avner. Yes. 

^Ir. Tho.mp.son. Ve.st makers? 

Mr. I.AVNER. Yes, 

.^^r. Thomp.son. And also eliUdren's elotlilng workers? 

Ittr. L.vvner. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. About liow many workers do those locals represent, If you 
know? 

Mr. L.UNKH. Well, nitproximately, according to my figures, I have got them 
down to nhout iXl.OOO. 

Jlr. Thompson. About SXt.OOO? 

Mr. Lavner. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Ahont how many men are there in the men's clothing Industry 
In this city. If you know, approximately? 

Mr. Lavner. Well, 1 would put them down close to 100,000. 

Mr. Thompson. Close to 100,000? 

Mr. Lavner. Yea. 

Jfr. Thompson. Then, nearly all of the workers in the men’s clothing Industry 
are In Hie union? 

Mr. I.AVNER. Well, I would put It down over 90 per cent. 

Mr, Thompson, Over 90 per cent? 

Mr. I&TNEB. Yes. 
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Jlr. Thompson. What nrp the terms of admission to jonr union—initia¬ 
tion fee? 

Mr. Lavnkb. By Individual lueinbers? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Jfr. Lavnkr. TIic maxlinuni price l.s about $15 and some CO cent.s, I believe; 
but there are certain locals who have taken members with a much lower Initia¬ 
tion fee. 

.Mr. THOMP.SON. Of course jou have no restrictions as to natlonallt.v? 

Mr. I.AVNEtt. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Or color? 

Mr. Xo. This is the inaximnm price, sonu^ $1.5; but a Kood many 

locals admit members with n mucli smaller Initiation. 

Mr. Thompson. To what e.xtetit does piecework exist in your trade? 

Jlr. I.AVNER. You mean the iiercentape? 

Mr. Thompson. Y'es; atid to what exicnl does the week work exist? 

Mr. I.AVNt'R. It deiKOids on the various branches of tlie industry. Some 
Itraticlies are altogetlier piecework. For instance, tlie jiatits, vest, atid ktitH* jmnts 
trade is almost entirely Itased oti a iiiwcwork sy.stem; whereas tlie other 
branches of tlie clotlilnK industry, such as maklii),' coals, collars, examiners, 
Inishelmcn. are weel; worlters. with a >ery small exct'plion 

Ylr, Thompson. Is tiii're steitdy work iliiriim tlie yiair for tlie workers, or la 
it seasonal work? ilo they liavt' a Inisy season and a .slow seastm? 

Mr. i.AVNFit. IVcll, llierc are two se.isoiis, usually tlie fall and tlie spring 
season, lasting. I sliould say, four iiionllis for eacli season. 

Mr. Thompson, liuiiug tlie slack season, so-called, do llu^ worl.ers liave a 
good jiroportlon of work‘d 

.Mr. I.WNt'iR. It all ilciiciiils on what places. In some places tliey work a 
quarter or iitilf time, and in some places lliere is a total sliut-out. It is not 
everywhere alike. 

Jlr. Thompson, lias tlie union glteii that sulijeet any coiislch'rnlion? 

Mr. l.AVNPR. We did. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. To liml a remedy for it? 

Mr. l..\VNEIt. We did. 

Y'r, 'I'lioMPSoN. YVhal is the result of tlial cousiderallon? 

Y.'r. I.AVNt'R. So far as we cotisidered tlie advisalillity, ratlier tlie tnipor- 
tiinei of Bliorteniiig tlie lioiirs of labor, d'his is the siiiu'ome siihjeet that 
Hie orgniiizatlon has given consider,at ion to, 

Mr. THOMP.SON. IVliat proportion of the men and tioys’ t lothing in New York 
City is Iiandletl tlirongh contract shops, and what proportion through what is 
called the in.sido shops? 

Jlr. I.AVNFB. Y'ou moan the entire clolliing indnsiry, or would you divide tliat 
into men’s clothing and ehlltlren’s clotlilng separately? 

Mr. Thompson. Take men’s clothing first, and liave It divided that way. 

Mr. I.AVNER. I have not got that detaihal, iml I iinve some data concerning 
Inside and outside shops. The total niimlier of simps. Inside and outside—liy 
outside I mean tlie contraot shops—is over 2,<100, 

Mr. Tno5ir.soN. Over 2,i'i00. 

Jlr. I.AVNER. Over 2.000. Of those 2.0fK1 simps 1 find so far about 2.S0 simps 
in side shops, under the jurisdiction of llie manufacturers. 

Mr. Thompson. JVhat Is tlie .advantage of tlie contract system to tlie workers, 
and wliat arc its disadvantages? 

Mr. Lavneb. The advantage of tlie contract system Is for a very siiiall per¬ 
centage of orthodox, who like to observe their Salibath, and In those simps tliey 
do not work on Saturdays; ollierwise 1 don’t see any advantage there. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the disadvantages, then, from your point of view? 

Mr. I.AVNER. The disadvantage is, because, I believe, that on account of tlie 
contracting system tlierc Is a surplus, an alinormal sur[ilu9 of unemployisl. I 
will try to make it as siuiiile ns I imssllily can. If a manufacturer Iiluiself em- 
plo.ved the jieople directly, lie know.s liow many suits he has sold, and how many 
people he can employ; and ns such lie figures how many tailors he lias got room 
for. Under a contracting system there is no such thing. Tlie contractor oiiens 
up a shop with a hope of going out into the clothing district and getting work, 
lie can fix tip a shop with 30 machines, or he can fix up a simp with 20 ma¬ 
chines or with 30 machines, or he can fix up a factory of 50 machines, regard¬ 
less of whether the industry wants 50 or 200 people to work. 

Esiieeially under tlie presvmt method of production, wliere the work has been 
so much subdivided and sectlonized, it is very easy to get laborers because there 
88810—8. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 2-61 
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la not ao much requirement for skilled mechanics, and this creates an abnormal 
surplus <if Idle men. The trade don't need It. And under such methods of pro¬ 
duction It Is very easy to learn the trade to anyone whom he comes across 
when he la needed for the season, but as soon as the season Is over there la 
surely no room for him. The contractins system Is the (treatcst factor for the 
creation of this abnormal numt)er of unemployed. In addition to that, the con- 
tractliiK .sy.steni creates a possibility of lowerliiR the prices from time to time. 
Wiien tile oontrnctinK systi'in .sj)read.a and each contractor is eager to get that 
much work ns he possibly can from the manufacturer, there is a constant com¬ 
petition and louering of prices, uhlcli iiltimately re.sult.s in tlie tailors, the 
clothing workers, coming down to their price.s. So tlds practically creates a 
comi)etltton which we might call an illegitimate competition, because the con¬ 
tracting system can not keep track of how many clothing workers are neces¬ 
sary In New York or elsewhere to turn out the amount of production that is to 
bo turned out in Now York City. 

I l)elieve it is also a great factor In the maintenance of home work. The con- 
fiUK'ting Hliop.s are usually small sliop.s, although tliey are now trying to lncrea.se 
their plants, aral so on, hut usually they are small plants, and tills ha.s, to 
a vei-y large degree, to do with the maintenance of home work and tenenient- 
liousc work, heeuuse lie has no room for that particular kind of work, and he 
gives them outside. 

.Mr. Thompson. What is the efilclency of lns[«'ction of contracting shops by 
the State ollicers, it you know? 

•Mr. l.wNKu. Well, from time to time they make an effort to remedy the evil, 
hut to my knowledge I didn’t see very much of it. 

Jlr. Tho.mp.son. Do the contracting .shojis lend to tlie spi'eding up of the 
workers? 

Mr. I,.\VNEB. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliiit is tlie dilTerence, if you knoyv, lietween tlie wages paid 
in tlie contract shops and the wages paid In Iho inside sliops, lliose elothing 
mamifaeturcrs? 

Mr. I.w.NKB. Tliere is a smali pereenlage of wages lilgher in eontraeting sliops 
tlian inside tlio .simps. Not eery nnicli. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat macliiiiery, if there is any, exists in tlie inside sliops 
for tlie settlement of tlie grievances of tlie employees? 

Mr. Davneb. In tlie inside sliops? 

Mr. Thompson. In tlie inside sliops, if you know. 

Mr. L,vvnf.r. None wtiatever. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairnian. 

Clmlrman Wai.sh. Ilaco you any fpiestions, Comniissloiior C.arretson? 

Conimi.ssioner Gakuet.sox. I would like to ask one or two questions. 

Jlr, l.aviier, you heanl the statement made hy the witness wlio pri'ceded you 
on tiio stiinil, to tlie effer't timt in normal years emiiloynient was almost con¬ 
tinuous in tills trade. Does your experience bear out Unit statement? 

Mr. Lavnee. Well, from my knowlwlge and lieing in tlie trade for the past 
2‘2 la- nil years, I say that tliis tendency to lucreiise tile small seasons, or ratlier 
tlie most slackening down of tlic trade, is for tlie lU or Ifi years. I don’t sw 
niucli difference, except wlien tiiere is on exceptional good prosperity, wliicli is 
very seldom; otherwise tlie seasons are ii.sunlly from seven to eight niontlis, 
and between two seasons llicre is a little wia-k in some places, and .some there 
is a little more, and some there is no work at all. 

Commissioner G.vkbetson. IXh's your experience sliow tliiit there is a greater 
tendency to continuous employment under the manufacturer himself tliau tliere 
is under tlie contractor? 

Jlr. I.wneb. I .SIS! to tlio contrary. 

Commissioner G.abbctson. It Is greater? 

Jlr. I.AVNKK, Tliat is wliat I sixi. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Tliat Is nil, Jlr. Cliairman. 

Clialrman Walsh. Jlrs. Harrlnian, do you wlsli to ask any questions? 

Commissioner Habriman. No, thank you. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Jlr. Lennon? 

Commission Lennon, Jlr. Ijivner, you say there are approximately OO.OtX) 
members of the giirmcut workers, different organi/.ations, in this city? 

Jlr. Lavneb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did I understand you right? 

Jlr. I^VNEB. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner I.knnon-. Does tliiit menu Hint you have 90,000 peojile paiil-up 
members of your union, or is tiiat the people who hare been on the road in 
the last year? 

Mr, Laveh. a certain pi'rcentage, on account of the depression of the times, 
are in arrears, but 1 would not consider them drojiiieil members. It is only a 
question of when there is work and they pay up tlieir delits. 

Commissioner Lennon. What i«'rcentage of ihiVerenee is there In the pi’lces 
you get or the wages you secure from Inside simps and the contractor simps? 
You said there was a small percentage? 

Mr. Lavnee, Yes, sir. 

Coniml.s.sloner Lennon. Almut wimt Is It? 

Mr. Lavniue Well, I would put it down to D per cent. Mot in all liranclies of 
the Industry; not In all branclies. For instanee, among Ihe iiiiveworkers there 
Is absolutely no dlllerenee, exce|it In week workers then' may be some slight 
difference. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, if there is such a .slight difference, wliere iloes 
the lu-olit come to tlie manufacturer to malnlalii the eoiitraclor sliop.s? 

Mr. l.AVNEK. I can hardly tell that. 1 do not helleve it is advanlageons for 
the manufacturer to continue Hie coidraetiiig sy-leiii, liecaUNe he can shift Hie 
responsiliiliiy and avoid reductions and other incouvonieiiees. I iK'lieve it is 
a good proposition, 

CommUshaier Lennon. Have you collectho bargainliig with any of Hie eslale 
lisliuumts here in Ihe city? 

Mr. l.AVNEit, Since the recent strikes of 1913 there lia.s been Hiree agreeimmts 
along this principle, or national organi/.ntions with .some minor inerchanis, imi 
with the bulk of the trade. 

Coiiiniissioiier Lennon. Dims yoiir union sliind for collective hargaiiilng? 

.Mr, Lwnek. Neither side has taken the initiatUe as ,tct. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you made at any time m Hie |i.ist attempts in 
that direcHon? 

Mr. L.wneu. We did not. 

Commissioner I.fnmin. Haven't you ever laid in Hiis cily co'.lcrtive liargalii- 
Ing with Hie linns to any extent, say, l.'i or ‘Jo jears ago? 

Mr. Lavneu. No, sir; not tliat I know of. 

Comnilaatoner I.ennon. Are you tinderiahiiig to accoiiiiilisli anjtiling of that 
kind 'It the present? 

Mr. Lavnku. We did not toueli tiiat proposition at all as yet. As I told you 
liefore, no party at all lias lakcii as yet any iidUuti\e m Hint direction. 

Cluiirman Walsh. Are you in favor of it? 

Mr. Lavneb. I personally ? 

Clmlrumn YValsh. Yes. 

Mr. Lavner. Ali.solutely. 

Conmiisslonor I.en.no.n. YVliat seniimeut lias licim expressed in your oiganiza- 
Hoii? The question must lime come up at some time. Wimt senHiiamt has 
been expressed by Hie memliers as In collective hargaiiilng wltli eiiiiilo.ver.s, fix¬ 
ing wages, hours,' ami general conditions of labor for a certain time? 

Mr. Lavner. I did not hear any opposlthm. 

Commissioner Lennon, How do the wages secured liy your memliers coin- 
jiare witli tiiat of Hie cloak makers of this city—cloak and skirt maUers? 

Mr. Lavner. Pardon me? 

Coinmls.sloner Lennon. How does tlie wagc.s received by Hie memliorsldp 
compare witli tiiat received by tlie cloak makers’ and skirt makers’ association? 

Mr. LAVNta. I am not much familiar with that industry. I would not mal.o 


any estimate. , ^ , 

(.iommissionor Lennon. Don’t your people live next door to Hie cloak and 
skirt makers all over New York? 

Mr Lavner. Well, I tliink, from general talk, that it Is very likely Hiey hino 
accoiiiplislied more througii Hie macldncry. It is very llVcely, liut I would not 
y« positive about It 

Commissioner IiENNon, There Is not much difference? 

Mr. Lavner. Yes; I would say they have accomplislied mucli more. 

Commissioner Lennon. That the cloak and skirt makers Iiave aceomidlslierl 
much more? 

Mr. Lavner. Very likely. 

Commissioner Lennon. If they have, wimt do you consider it due to. Hie 
activity of the union, or to the law, or to some iisyeliology Hint exists in tlie 
business; or what Ims been tlie cause of it, if tliey liuve beeu more huccesstul? 
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Mr. Lavnkh. Well, I would sny there mny be a i?ood many factors, for this 
reason: In the first place, our Industry has many more complications than the 
clonk Industry. The cloak Industry, they vary tn style, probably, every day, 
and whenever the desiftner feels like It, and we have too many branches, and 
each branch Is almost an Industry in Itself. .Tuvcnlle clothing Is an Industry 
by Itself, having coat and knee pants and sometimes a blouse; the men’s 
clothing Industry has coats, pants, and vest; each branch is an Industry by 
itself. 

Secondly, on account of those complications we were unsuccessful all at onco 
during the strike or after the strike to accomplish ns mucli as tlioy did. 

Cimimlssloner Lknnon. Do you have the same difliculty in fixing tlie price.; 
for piecework they have in the cloak and suit trades? 

Jir. Lavneb. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. For instance, we had testimony here, I think In Janu¬ 
ary last, tliat in one firm prices ha<l been fixed for, I tliink it was, ’2,400 different 
styles in one sea.son; do you have anything of that kind? 

Mr. Lavneb. No, sir. 

Cominl.ssloner Lennon. You fix the price at the beginning of the .sea.son, or 
sucti time as you have conferences, and it runs tlirough the season? 

Jir. Lavneb. Even tliat i.s not necessary. Usually each manufacturer is 
manufacturing two or tliree dllVerent grades at tlio liighest, and this is almost 
a continuing process yiar in and year out, except a few slight cliange.s, liut 
usually It Is almost tlie same year in and year out. 

Commis.sloner Lennon. When was tlie last scale of jirices made In this city 
estalilisliod ? 

Jir. Lavneb. During llio last strike. 

Commisslouor Lennon. In 1910? 

Jir. Lavneb. 191.1. 

Commissioner Lennon. 191,'!; yos. 

Mr. Lavneb. Yos, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where do llie people who comi' into your trade here 
and live go? 

Jtr. L.vvnkb. Pardon ino. 

Commissioner Lennon. We will init it In a different way. You have coming 
into your union five or six thousand momhers a year, don’t you? In a good 
season there are five or six thousand new peoide coming into tlie unions (wery 
year ? 

Jir. Lavneb. I am not able to give you tlie facts, Init usually in liusy times, 
of course, there is an inlltix of new members. 

Commissioner Lennon. What becomes of tlioso tliat tliese new niembcrs take 
llielr places every year? Supposing you had 100,(KK) memhers last your and 
trade was good, and during the dull season a less number leave the, trade; 
where do they go, back to the old countries or somewhere In the United States? 

Jir. Lavneb. Welt, some become unable to work, some leave for abroad, and 
some try a little business. I can not give you any statistics ns to flint. 

Cominissioner Lennon. Is the city of New Y'ork being built up entirely, almost, 
with people wlio arc In tlie clotiiing trade or linve been in the clothing busi¬ 
ness—at some time In the business—In the past? 

Mr. Lavneb. Yes, sir; for the past quarter of a century. 

Commissioner Lennon. You will have to change the name of the city of 
New York some time to soiiiethlng designating clotliing. 

Mr. Lavneb. It is very likely. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you have any serious dlffienlty witli tlie immi¬ 
grants wlien they first come here as to their mainteiiunco of wages and a stand¬ 
ard of living that you have established In your unions? 

Mr. Lavneb. Weil, wdicn tliey Just land, certainly. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long does that last witli tliein? How long does 
it take you to Influence them? 

Mr. Lavneb. Until tliey .Vmerlcanize a little, adopt tlie American standard of 
living. 

Commissioner Lennon, q'liat is a variable time, I suppose? With .some they 
last a long time? 

Mr. I.AVNER. Tliere are .some institutions who are trying to work that end— 
to give them so much education ns to tiring Ihem up to the standani. 

Ckimmissloiier I.ennon. What do your people say ns to the comparative stand¬ 
ard of Wvlug lu this country and in tlie countries from which tiiey come? 
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5[r. Lavnkb. Well, it all (U'pends from wliero they come. When they come 
from a country where there Is no Industry at all, no comparison can be ninile. 
If they come from a country whore there is an Industry, say. Germany, I believe 
the American standard Is hljrlier. nlthoujrh the ci.»st of llvinj; Is iiu reased. I 
do not tldnk there Is some benefit left, but to extract him, give him tlio possi¬ 
bility of enjoyinc some life better. 

Cummisshmer Lennon. 1>o \«ni find the people who <omo from across the st»as 
as easy to induce to stand for living wa^'es and as lil;;li standard of livinj; ns 
jire the pcxtple who are born liere In the country, so far as you come In contact 
with lliem? 

Mr. I.WNKU. Ahsolutely; sometlmt's they try to exceed II. 

(’ojnmissi(njer Lj.vnov. That Is all 1 care to a^^k, Mr. Chairman. 

Chainnai\ Wxi.sit. Are there any other qiK'stions? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Wvi.str. That i'J all. thank you, Mr. laivmT. 

Jlr. TiioMCSON. I will call .Air. Friedman. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MAX FRIEDMAN. 


Mr. Tuoifp.soN. Mr. Friedman, will >ou us ,Nour full name? 

Mr. Fimkdman. Alax Fiiedinan. 

Mr. '^no^^rso^', )'«iur aildre'-s, jtU‘a’'e. 

Air. Frikdmw. 70S> I’roadw ay. 

Mr. 'ruo.MPSO.N. A'oiir hiHiness. jihaise. 

Mr. Fiuko.m \N. Alanufac tur<‘r of clutliiUK'. 

Ml’, Tiio^sjcson. Fnder what linn name? 

Air. Frikdmvn. .T. I'riedman A Co. 

Mr. '^rno>fPS()N. Are >ou l)i'esident of the American Flidldna; Afanufiudurers’ 
Association? 

Air. FI^Kn^f\N. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that an pv<.>elutlon all o\cr this country, or jnovj.ly In .New 
A^ork City? 

Mr. FitiEnM\N. Otdy in New York City 

"'tr. Tno>fpsoN. IIow many na'inlKU’s lias Hint assoeiation? 

Mr. Fiukdmw. Sco enlj-eiydit. 

Air. 'rtioMPSON. When wais It or;;ani/e<|? 

Air. Frudm.vn. At the inception of the strike of lOllI; in Feeiouher, 1012, 1 


beli<‘ve. 

Air. TttOMPSON. 1012? 

Mr. Fihkh.m \N. sir. 

Mr, TiroMPsoN. Wliat are the obi<‘»ts of the nsso<‘Iation? 

Mr. Friedman. The object for wlncli it was formed? 

Mr. Thompson. The purpose^? 

ATr. Friedman. 'I’o resi'^t any unfair and imhi.st demands (»f labor organiza¬ 
tions, and to further the imlustry of tin* clioap and nieilniin-priciHl clothlnt', 
and preserve it for Now York Flty. 

Air. Thompson. Have jcni n written constitution and hy-laws? 

Mr. Fuiedm \n, AVe have. 

Air. Thompson. Frinled? 

Mr. Frh:i)MAn. Yes. sir. 

Air, Thompson. Will you furnisli the conind.sslon with a copy? 

Air. Friedman. I fruess so. 

Mr. TiioiiP.sON. Wo will be jdea.M'd, If yon will. 

Chuirnian Walsh. Did you say you will furnish a copy? 

Air. Friedman. I wull. 

Chairman AValsii. Tliank you. 

Mr. Thompson. How’ <hK.‘s your firm <'arry on Its business? Doe.s it linve an 
Inside shop or does it do a contructint' Inislnea.M? 

Mr. Friedman. We do all of our cutting on the premises ,and set all of our 
work done in the contracting shops, with one exception, that we have one shop, 


of our own, just begun. 

Air. Thompson. What does that shop proiluce? 

Air. Friedman. Coats. ^ 

Mr Thompson. Is tliat true, generally, of the niem1xir.s of yoiir association? 
Mr! Friedman. I think all of them do have all of their work done through 


contractors. 
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Mr. Thompson. ThrouKli contractors? 

Mr. Friedman. Yes, sir; there might be some Indlvhluiil memliers who have 
their own shops, the same as I have one of them. 

Mr. Thompson. But most of them have their cutting done in tiieir own 
shops? 

Mr. Friedman. All of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Ali of them? 

Mr. Friedman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat are tiie hours of work of the cutters that you employ, 
and what are their wages. If .von can state It? 

Afr. Friedsian. The hours nn> 48; the wages for a cutter, I ladleve, are $24. 

Mr. Thompson. Ts it hy piecework or on a weekly basis? 

Mr. Friedman. Weid.ly liasls. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any standard liy which you judge whether a man 
earns weekly wage or not? 

Mr. Friedman. There is a standard. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is that? 

Mr. Fiiieuman. By ascertaining ns to the work that he does. 

Mr. Thompson. I'o you have any price for a cut? 

Mr. Friedman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. To the iiiOTiihers and to yourself, how do you view the ad¬ 
vantages of the contracting system? 

Air. Friedmvn. We consider that the advantage of the contracting system Is 
decided. A gnait many manufacturers in New York Chty and a great many of 
the association are of the siimll niaiiufactiirers who can not afford to main¬ 
tain their own shops, hei'aiise, as it has heioi sixiken of and explained here, 
the seasons are divided In two, and there is a liinited amount of time that 
this production must he done, and there is no way for any manufacturer to 
engage space If he were, C(Oisidering the prices that the garments are sold 
at, to know just exactly how many om|)lo.veos he would need, anil how much 
space he would need to have his work done. In a good season so much more 
space, mnyho, would he required than in a had season, and in a bad season 
he may not need one half, tind it is to do away willi that unnecessary expense 
wlilcli tlie iiianiifacturer of tlie clicap clotliiug would he burdened wltli, and it 
inis to go on tlie oost. 

Air. Thompson. In otlier words, it clieaixois tlie cost of production to tlie 
manufacturer? 

Air. Friedman. I would not put it tliat way, 

Air. Thompson. Well, it makes tlie cost les.s, tlien? 

Air. Friedman. Tlie overlieail charge would he less. 

Air. Thompso.n. What control have you oxer the sanitation of those contract¬ 
ing shops with whom you deal? 

Mr. Friedman. I’ersmially, we have no control, hut the Stale law.s, 1 iinder- 
stnnd, are rigid. In.siiectors going around and Inspecting simps. 1 know of 
cases wliere tlie simps were found in a condition not applicnlile to tlie State 
laws, tliat notice wms sent to tlie mtiiuiracturer, and tlio work wois eitlier witli- 
drawn or notice was sent tluit unless lie complies with tlie law lie can not 
oiitaln any work. 

Air. Thompson. Have you made any investigation yourself, or by others, 
as to wliether or not tlie State inspection is carried on elHciently? 

Mr. Friedman. I have bad no Inx'estlgation luailc. 

Air. 'I'HoMpsoN. You have not? 

Air, Fufedxian. I iinve not. 

Mr- Thompson. Wltli reference to the question of seasonal work, you con- 
’tract your work out, that is not a problem that you are confronted wllli, 
fs it? 

Air. Friedman. Yea, sir; it is. 

Mr. Thompson. In wlmt way, In relation to your cotters? 

Air. Friedman. No, sir; in relation to the contractors, even. At times, at 
the height of the season, we sometimes find It Impossible to get a contractor 
to make our work. 

Mr. Thompson. I was speaking more particularly In reference to the slack 
season, when the people have not work enougli to keep them busy ? 

Mr. Friedman. Tliere are four different manufacturers, practically. In this 
market. There is tlie manufacturer that caters to the jobbing business exclu¬ 
sively: a(<j there Is the innnufnctnrer that caters to the jobiiers and the re¬ 
tailers; then there is the manufacturer that caters to the retailers exclusively; 
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and tUe manufacturers for Ids own use, Idjs own stores. It ofttiiues happens 
that a contract, us jou probably understand, u jobbing season begins earlier, 
a contractor will begin, say, 1 will use a period of u mouth; they will begin to 
manufacture lu the mouth of October for a jt»bbei', and be tUruugii manufac¬ 
turing for him in December, In the month of January the man tliat caters 
to the retail trade will begin and manufacture ou until, say, March or April; 
and tlien that same contractor cun get work from another manufacturer who 
imuiufuctiiros lor bis own use, and bis seu'^on does not begin, really, until 
April, bo one contractor cun practically, If be is a good Im.^'iiiess man. stretch 
the amount of work for himself ami liis people for the best part of (he year. 

C-hairman Wai.sk. The eoininission will now adjourn until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon, to luo'-t in this same rtioin. 

tTliereupon, at i>. m., a recess was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

At rt.U UhCKSS, 

Ni.w Youk, June .}, /."/}—^ f>. m. 


C'ommissioner Lennon in the chair. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MAX FRIEDMAN—Continued. 

Mr. Thomcson. Mr. rriedinan, are y«m aO(iuainted with tli(‘ conditions In the 
inside shops or mnnufaetoriosV 

Mr. Luikoman. 1 am not. 

Mr. Tiiomi'.son. In New York City? 

Mr. FiiiKD.M \.N. 1 am not. 

Mr. Thompson. I’lierefon', ymi are md cjtpablo of making any comparison 
between the workers, the (•(nidiiion of the workers in the contract shops and 
those in the inside sliops? 

Mr. Fan dman. No, sir; 1 W(Hi)e n<>i 1 m‘ able to. 

Mr. Thompson. Are jou acquainted with the wages that are pahl workers In 
contract slumps? 

i!**. Fiukdm \N, Occasionally I have ascertained that fnon tlie various con- 
fraC -rs who work for us. 

Mr. Thompson. The work done by the (•ontrM<*tors is just generally labor on 
tlie clotli, is it not ? 

Mr. Fkikdman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And the cloth Is fvirnislK‘d l)y the association? 

Mr. Fuikdman. Yes; wo semi the cut down fnmi the shops and tliey finish 
them into tlio garment. 

Mr. Thompson. And tli«‘ jirofit of tin* contractors must he ma<Ie on the 
labor proposition solely? 

Mr. FaiKOMAN. I suppose so. 

Mr. Thomp.son. The <UtTerenee between what you pay the C(m1ractor for (lie 
labor ami wliat he pays the people for it? 

Mr. FKtrnMAN*. I suppose so; ves sir. 

Mr. Thompson. D(» you know lln‘ comi>arati\e <-osr of llu‘ making of garinonf.«i 
in the factory shop.s, the inside shops, and ihe eoMiraclors’ simps'' 

Mr. Fiukuman. Well, I cun say .M‘s; hut I ilon’t want to sin^ak of It authori¬ 
tatively. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat is >f)iir impression? 

Mr. Fkikn 1 ).man. It costs more on the inside shops. 

Mr. Thompson. On the inside shops? 

Mr. Fbjkdm AN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat is tlie reason? Do the people get paid loss? 

Mr. Friedman. They do not. I can not understand It: hut It seems to me 
that the cost of production In tlie conlract shop Is cheaper, and yet tin* men 
earn more, 

Mr. Thompson. Well, haven’t yon any theory In regard to that? 

Mr. Fbtedman. Well, it is probably due to the fact that the contractor knows 
wdio he w’ants to hire; ho know^s tho liest mechanics; he Is acqunlnte<i with 
them. He assembles in the shop the ho<!y of men wdio fit in wllh one another 
and who are able to do the work more thorough and quicker and thereby pro¬ 
duce a better garment and probably a larger quantity for the same money—for 
less money. 
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Jtr. Thompson. Are they paid weekly wages? 

Mr. Frikdman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the contractor drive his people more than on the inside 
shops? 

Mr. Fkiedman. That is rldlculons, t)ecnnse tliey do not permit themselves to 
be driven, and nobody drives. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Has your association a contract with the unions? 

Mr. Fuikdman. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any working arrangements witli tlie union? 

Mr. Fkiedman. AVe liave not. 

Mr. Thomi-son. Have you ever had any dealings witli tlie union before as an 
organization? 

Air. Fiueojian. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Didn't yon lately, in the last three or four montiis, liave some 
conference with tlie union peoiile? 

Mr. Friedman. Not witli tlie union people. AYe laid a conference witli tlie 
comnils.sion. 

Mr. Thompson. AVIio constitutes that commission? 

Mr. FRir,D.\iAN. At tlie iireseiil time—it was constituted first of .Air. Marcus M. 
Marks, now tlie president of tlie Alanhattan Borough, Ur. Magnus, and Jlayer 
London. 

Mr. Thompson. AA'lmt conference did you lia\e with tlie commission? 

Mr. Friedman. It.,seem3 to me there have been such chaotic conditions in the 
clotliing business tliat tlie coniialssion slopped in to Investigate and tried to 
a.scertnln where tlie tronldc lay; and tlie conunlssion, of its own initiative, asked 
me in tlie conference wlietlicr it would he plausilde to liave an investigation as 
to Hint chaotic condition and try to ascertain a remedy. 

Jlr. Thompson. AVhat uas the chaotic condition that they found and what 
remedy did they suggest, if any? 

-Mr. Fkiedman. AA'ell, tliey were to investigate, hut the investigation did not 
start. 

Mr. Thompson. Didn't you, ns a matter of fact, have an agreement, either 
with the representatives of the union in tlie shop or their oflii ials or an alfomey, 
la regard to guaranteeing tlie wage of workmen in tlie contractors’ sliop? 

Mr. Friedman. It was always an understood fact that the manul’acturors 
guarantee tlie wages of tlie contractor ia ease he alisoonded. 

.Air. Thompson. A'ou say it was an understood fact always? 

Air. Frieu.man. A'es, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Then you did not make any agreement nr liave a eonferenee 
of that kind lately, la the last three or four iiinntlis? 

Air. Friedman. There was a personal uiiderslaiKling regarding my Individual 
firm, 

Air. Thompson. Ahmr individual firm? 

Air. Frieiiman. A'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Botwoen the contractor who was dealing with your firm- 

Mr. Fkieievian. Vi‘s, sir. 

Air. Thompson, Did It touch the question of Iho sanitation of the shops of 
those eontriietors? 

Air. Fkiedman, It did not. 

Air. Thomp.son. It did not? 

Alp. Friedman. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat question did it cover, if any other than the question of 
wages? 

Air. Friedman. AVcIl, there was a demand made upon me about the unioniza¬ 
tion. 

Mr, Thompson. Union what? 

Mr. Friedman. Unionization of certain shops which were nonunion. I 
couldn’t see how it could be done or I conld do it, and the extreme measure 
was resortul to by a strike against my firm. Between two and three weeks 
some kindly gentleman assisted us in bringing ns together and the understand¬ 
ing at that time was tlmt tliese vest shops, that is what they were, are to 
continue to receive work from J. Friedman & Co., from my firm, that the 
union would make nn effort to unionize them, and that in the event that they 
are unsuccessful that I should lend my efforts so to do. And as far as the 
understanding with them about wages, as I said before. It was always an 
understoed fact that every manufacturer always guaranteed the wages of the 
men in case the contractor absconded or disappeared. 
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Mr. TnoMPsoN. Timt was also subject to this agreement? 

IVir. ruTKDMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner GARitEXbON. Mr. KrUHinum, yon say that tliere has Imh'h a 
universal understumling that the manufacturer in every lnstunc<‘ gnaranteoU 
the wage In the event that the contractor failiHl to pay? 

Mr. KinKi)M.\N. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Gaiibetson. ilave tliey so paUl, aiul without delay, in all in¬ 
stances? 

.^fl^ FKlKn^fAN. Yes, sir; all I kn<»\v of; >es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlie objects of your association, are, 1 ludlt've, 
as .\ou stated them, of geiting t<»g«‘ther for the purpose of resisting unju>t and 
unfair danumds on the part <>f labor unions? 

Mr. Friedman. That Is one of the objects. 

('oinini.ssioiK'r Gmuckimin. If that is the jiriine object, did I misunderstand 
you when you stated that none of the inojiihors of your n.sso<'iutlon are manu- 
lacturers through their nww employees furtlH'r than cutters? 

Mr. l’'uiEDMA.\. I'h\uctly; that is, none of them d(» all of tluai* own work in 
their own shoji.s. 

(’ommissioner Gnrrktson. But they nil employ their oun cutters? 

Mr. Fhiidmvn. Fvory one of tluun. 

Goiumis'Kidner G\uuk,t.son. And that work Is porformi'd on the jiremises of the 
contnictor.s? 

Mr. Friedman. No, sir. 

Comndssiotier Gvurkison. In your ow’ii promises? 

Mr. Friedman. Yes, sir. 

(’ommisslom'r (J'laan.soN. Are any of the llrnis in your association or any 
of Die lndi\idual memln-rs thereof interested in any linns of contractors als4>? 

>ir. Friedman. No, sir. 

(k)rnmissionor Garretson. None. 

Jlr. Friedman. Not tiiat 1 Knov of. I will answer that, not that I know of; 
I don’t tiiink so. 

(’onnnissioner (Jarretson. If your association does not do manufacturing and 
en ploy men on its own n'Nponsihilily further than cutters, what is the ueci'ssity 
for Danding together to re''ist labor unions? 

M . Friedman. ih'cauM' liie orgonizalions are allied, and when the eutterH 
<lon’t w<u*k the tailors don’t work, and any d(‘uian<l made upon any linn by the 
cutters Is also taken up by the tailors. 

(.'ominis.sloner Gaurmson. Are your (ultcu’s uiu<ni men. all of them? 

Mr. Friedman. I belie\e most of tbem are. 

Couiniis^lonor Garretson. Although you don't deal with the organlzuUon.s 
representing them? 

Mr. Fuudman. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there anything In your organization that pledges 
you not to deal with unions? 

Mr. Fuudman. Nothing. 

Commissioner Garretson. In answer to a (piestion from counsel yon stated 
that, in reply lo a question as to whelher llie cost was loss manufactured 
tlirongh the contractor, that it was noi, If I understood you correctly, allbongh 
you afterwards stated that It did reduce overhead? 

Mr. Friedman. I said it was less lo the conlractor. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes: but to your.s^df. tills question applied to the 
cost to you. I understood you to say that working through the contractor 11 
did not in any apprecialde degree lesson cost, although It did lessen overhead? 

Mr. Friedman. That Is true. 

Commissioner Garbctson. I.sn’t overhead one of the principal elements In 
cost of production? 

Mr. Friedman. Well, if yon have to figure u cost and the overhead is so much 
more, naturally It changes the cost. 

Commissioner Garrctkon. Naturally it does. 

Mr. Friedman. If we liave a .specific c«»st without overhead, it Iosscub the cost. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, the fact is that you reduce overhead lo re¬ 
duce cost? 

Mr. Friedman. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Kaufman here? 

(No response.) 
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>Ir. Thompson. Mr. S. Kaufman, the representative of tbe contractors’ asso- 
cliition. Is not here now, Mr. Chairman, so we will have to call Mr. Adolph 
Htleglltz. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ADOLPH STIEOLITZ. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. STtKci.iTZ. My name Is Adolph Stieglitz. 

Mr. Thompson. How do you spell your name? 

Mr. STIEOLITZ. A-d-o-l-pdi S-t-l-c-g-l-i-t-z. 

Mr. TiiomI'son. Where is your address? 

Mr. STiiiOLiTz. 120 Kast Kighty-sccond Street, 
ytr. Thompson. And what Is your occupation? 

Mr. Stif.oi.itz. Coat presser. 

Mr. Thompson. For what firm do you work? 

Mr. Stieui.itz. P’or Adel I.eilnsky. hll Canal Slrt'et. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you heen a coat iiresscr? 

Mr. Stieolitz, Since l.SS.S. 

Mr. Thompson. In this city? 

Mr. StH'Ui.itz. In this clly. 

Mr. 'I’hompson. Are you paiil hy the week or hy the piece? 

.Mr. StH’Mi.itz. lly the week. 

Mr. Thompson. What wages do you f;et? 

Mr. Stif.«i.itz. Twenly-lhrix' dollars. 

Mr. Thompson, 'I’wenty-three dollars? 

Mr. Stieolitz. Yes. 

Jlr. 'I’HOMPSON. IVhat is the dirTerenoe in the ratc.s, if you know, in Inside 
shops and outside sliops of wages for your kind of work? 

Mr. Stteoi.itz. In inside anil outside sliops there is no difTerenee 
Mr. 'riioMP.soN. Tliat Is to say, tlie Inside shop gets just as imieli as the 
outside shop? 

Mr. Stieolitz. Aceording to the skill of the workman. 

Mr. 'riioMPSON. Your work is weekly work? 

Mr. Stieolitz. Yea. 

Mr. Thompson. How about the piecework In the men's garment Industry? 
Are the prices for piecework as high In the inside sliops as in Hie outside sliops, 
if you know? 

Mr. Stieolitz. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN. You can't lell me. l>o jou know witli reference to ready- 
imiile garments? 

Mr. Stieolitz. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. IVhat is it with roferonee to ready-made garnieiits? 

Mr. Stieolitz. We liave no regular prices so tliat we eould tell Hie ilifrerenee." 
Till! priee.s are dlfTerent in every sliop. 

Mr. 'ITiompson. What kind of sliop is your.s— a contracting shop? 

Mr. Stieolitz. An Inside sliop, 

Mr. 'I'lioMPsoN. Inside sliop? 

Mr. Stieolitz. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. M’hat pay do ^ou got for overtime and holidays, if any? 

Mr. Stieolitz. The same, as usual; tlie same as regular time. 

Mr. Thompson. Same us wliat? 

Mr. Htif.oi.itz. Tlie same price ns \vi> get for every lionr working in Hie day¬ 

time. 

Sir. Thompson. You don’t get any surplus time? You don’t got time and 
a half nr doulile time? 

Mr. Stieolitz. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Arc tliere any fines which exist in your business? 

Mr. Stieolitz. Not in Hie place wliere I work. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Ttiere are no fines there? 

Mr. Stieolitz. No. *i 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know anything about the Insecurity of wages of the 
workers by contractors? Is their pay sure, or are they apt to lose money? 

Mr. Stieolitz. It is often the case that they arc not sure if tliey are paid hy 

contractors. . ^ ^ 

Mr. ’Thompson. Do you know anything about subcontracting in the presser s 

occupation? 

Mr. Stmulitz. I used to. but not at present. 
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Mr. Thompson. But not at present? 

Mr. Stieglitz. Not at present. 

Mr. Thompson. How do the seasons run In your shop? 

Mr. Stibgi.itz. Twice a jear; from 12 to 14 weeks to the S 4 -ason. 

Mr. Thompson. And that is cuIUmI the busy season ami dull season? 

Mr. S'rreanTZ. That is <*alled tlie busy season. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have any work durinji (he sla<'k season; and if so, 
about how much? 

Mr. Stieglitz. It Is aoeording; somelimes lliroo or four days a week, some¬ 
times less, some weeks nolhin;:;. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is hem^c done, if you know, in tlie trade here in Now 
York City, in y(mr sla»|) or elsewliere, to j;i\e tliem more work or to create more 
Work for the workers durin;: the slack season? 1 >o you know of juiy attempts 
to iiave otlier kinds of garments made or to bring oilier kinds of work Into 
tlio sliop? 

Mr. Stieqmtz. Not in my shop. 

Mr. Thompson. Not in jour siiop? 

J[r. Sthx.litz. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat hours a week do you work? 

Mr. KriKGinz. Fil'ty liours a w<‘ck. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tl»ere au oversupply of labor in Dm* men's elotliing In- 
diistry in lliis city? Have you more worloa-s than needl'd? 

Mr. SriKiu.iTZ. Certainly there is. at limes. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliere do thi'y mostly come from? Are thero a ^re^ll supply 
of workers coming all tlie time—iininigrnnts? 

Mr. S'lH.Gi.tTZ. So far as pressiTs are concerned, most of them are old i>re‘;sers ; 
but thi'i'C Is not enough work to supidy them. 

Air. Thompson, 'i'hi're is not onougli work? 

Air. Stieglitz. No, sir. 

Mr. T110.MPHON. lUit with refeia'nce to the trade geuerall.v, is there a great 
intlux of immigranis all the time seeking wvirk as tailors? 

Mr. S'liEdiiTz. There cerlainli is. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat control does the union have, if .vm know, over the 
locrl supply of lalior in your traile? 

All. SriKiiuTz. Well, tlie union .sees that tiioy work regular liour'^; that they 
get 1 'gular pn> ; that their pay is siH'uivd; that tliey are supplied with work; 
if there is a place to be gotten, that a man can gel it. 

Air. Thomp.son. Has your union an organization in tlie shop you work in? 

Air. Stieglitz, How? 

Mr. Thompson. Has tlie union au organization in the sliop .vou work in? 

Mr. S'l'iEGLtTZ. Yes. 

. Air. Thompson. I mean, are many people working there niember.s of the 
union? 

Air. Stieglitz. They arc all members of the union. 

Mr. Thompson. They are? 

Mr. Stieglitz. A’^e.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wluit nieliiod do you have of adjusting your grievances wltli 
the tiriii when a worker has any troulile? What do you do? Siijiixise u man 
is (lisclmrgod, or suppose he is ill-lroaU'd by tlie foreman, bow do you adjust 
those matters? 

Air. Stieglitz. We put it to the organization. 

Mr. Thompson. And they liandle it? 

Mr. Stieglitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have .vou a sliop chairman? 

Air. Sthxiutz. We liave. 

Air. Thompson. About what pi-oportion of the pressers that work In the trade 
in New York City are members of tlie union, if you know, and how many 
nonunion? 

Air. Stieglitz. Well, we could not tell exactly bow many pressers are not 
union men, and I can only tell you we are about as much a.s 3.000 pressers in 
the organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Le.nnon. Have you anytldng. Air. Garretson? 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Air. Stieglitz, did you liear the testimony of Mr. 
Friedman to the effect that there was a universal understanding, a gcmeral 
understanding, that the wages of (he emp!oyei*s of contractors were guaranteed 
by the manufacturers and tliat tliey were always paid? 
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Mr. Stieolitz. I heard that testimony. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. You iieani ttiat statement. 

Mr. Stieoi.itz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oabretson. Does your experience bear out the fact that if 
any contractor fails to settle with ids people it is Invurlahly settled promptly 
by tlie manufacturer for wliom he l.s working? 

Mr. Stieoi.itz. I liave never lieanl that. 

Commissioner GARitETsos. Have you known of iustunco.s where employees of 
contractors did not receive tlielr pay? 

Mr. S'lTEoi.iTZ. I never did. 

('(aniiilssioner (iAiimnsoN. You never did? 

Mr. STiEoi,m. I never did; no, sir. 

('oiiiiiiissioiier O.MiRET.soN. Tliat i.s all. 

Coniiiilssioner (VConnei.!,. How many coats do you pre.ss a day? 

Mr. Stiec.i.itz. Well, we don’t count tlieiii now. 

('oiiimis.sloiior (I'Co.NNEi.L. When you did count tlieiii how many did you do? 

Mr. Stieoi.itz. Well, we worked piecework, 

Coiiimissioner G’Cos'M.i.i.. Hinv many would you press tlien? 

Jlr. Stieolitz. It was according to tlie niaterlal; according to tlie work we 
laid. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. What is the largest numiier of coals you ever 
ptessed in one day? 

Mr. Stieoi.itz. Well, tliore was a time wlieii I pre.ssed 114 coats a day, 

Commi.ssloner O'Commii.i,. Was tluit considered a idg day's work or a small 
day? 

.Mr. Stieolitz. It was a big day’s work. 

Ciiiiiiiilssloner (i'Connell. Wliat, about, would be the average day? 

Mr. Stieolitz. Well, about 20. 

Coniiiilssioner O'CVimnell. Have you ever figureil out what your total enrn- 
liig.s pere per year—liow iiuicli you earned in one year, say last year, 1913— 
liow much money you made during tlie year as a prosser? 

Mr. STTF.Gi.n'z. 1 could not toll you. 

('oiiiiiiissloner Len'non, Mr, Stleglltz, when an linnilgraiit arrive.s here and 
wTints to go into tlie clotlilng Industry to work, wlmt initiation does he pay 
into tlie union if la‘ wants to join tlie union? 

.Mr. STiEci.iTg. Well, we usually iiuilio it as easy for the linmlgraiit to enter 
tlie union as possible, iillliougli our regular pnci'S are .1115; and we usually 
take tlie liiimigraiit in for aliout $2. 

Coiiinil.ssloiier I.en.non. Wliiit wages does tliis immigrant receive tlie fir.st 
iliree iiioiitlis he is at work? Suppose lie goes into tlie pressing ilepartiuoiit of 
some linn or other, wtiat wages dm's lie get tlie lirst tliree montlis of ids em¬ 
ploy ineiif? 

Air. Stieolitz. Tsiinily as a liegliiiier lie gets tlie sinallest price possible. 

('oiiimissioner I.enno.m. I know, tint about wliat is that? 

.Mr. Stieoi.itz, Well, it is according to ids training, according to Ids mech¬ 
anism. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, suppose he has never worked in the trade in 
tlie old country or anywlicre else, and lie starts in here, wlmt would he lie paid 
for the fir.st tliree moiitiis? 

Air. Stieoi.itz. Well, I don’t see, if the man never has been a tailor, how he 
could find eiiiployiiieiit in a tailor sliop. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Then the new beginner don’t get the standard wage 
or tlie wage you do? 

Jlr. SriEoi.iTz. Positively not. 

Comiiilssioiiev Lennon, I.et’s see, now; can’t you tell us about what they get? 

Mr. Stieoi.itz. Well, they try to get them for five or six dollars a week. 

Commissioner Lennon. T'hey try to get them for five or six dollars a week? 

Mr. Stieoi.itz. Yea, sir. 

Commi.ssloner I.ennon, And that would continue how long? 

Jlr. Stieoi.itz. Well, ns long ns the boss likes it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Will it continue six months, or tliree months, or how 
long? 

Jlr. Stieoi.itz. There is no limit. 

Commissioner I.ennon. There is no limit for such things? No rules govern¬ 
ing them? 

Mr. ‘Stieolitz. No, sir. 
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Commissioner Lknnon. Tlien such a man enti^rlnR t!»e trade. I\e miplit work 
a year at five or six dollars a week, or if there Is no rule he iniRlit w’ork only a 
month at that price, and then get a standard wajre. Is that true? 

Mr. J^TiEGiJTZ. Yes, sir; sure. He nilKlit w'ork five years at the same price, 
and if he would not demand a better price he would nev<‘r pet It. 

Coiiiinl.ssloner Lknnon, tVell, I advWe your union to amend .some of Its 
rules; but that is not my business, thouph. That Is all, Hr. Stieglltz. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOSEPH GOODMAN. 

Idr. Thompson. What is your name ninl phuv of reshlence? 

Mr. (lOoi)MAN. <!o<)dMiim, filil Kasi Sixtcenlli Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your bu'-inevs? 

Mr. tJooDMAN. I am worklnp now on a division of basting. 

Mr. Thompson. Kor whom? 

Mr. Goodman. I am workinp for a conlraotor. 

Mr. TiroMpsoN. Wind contractor? 

Mr. OooDM vN. On coats, 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat Is the name? 

Mr. Goodman, /ticker. 

Mr. Thompson. What is his addrc''S? 

Mr. Goodman. ] 2 o IGdy:e Slnsd. 

Mr. TifoMi’soN. How many p<M)ple are employed, If you know? 

Mr. GcMiDAiAN. Employinp about 05. 

Sir. Thompson. For what manufa< turers or i>eople does ho do work, If you 
know? 

Mr. Goodmvn. I can’t tell yon, because be chanpo.s all tlie time. 

Mr. Thompson. What waircs do jou pet? 

Mr. Gchmim \n. My }>art—the part 1 work—-I am petUnp $22. 

Mr. Thompson. Twenty-two thdlars? 

Mr. Goodm\n. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. TiioMesoN. Is lli.it \v(‘<'kly wapo, <ir on piecework? 

Mr. Goodm \N. M’cekly wape. 

Mr. 'rif<>MpM>\. Ts that llte nverapo wape in yenr shop for your w'ork? 

M •. (;ooDM\N. No; I am simply doing certain jtarts; ami, of course, not in 
e\ei> sliop, iteenuse wo have not p<»t no scale of waircs in our orpaiiizatlon. 

Mr. Thompson. An* you a member of the organization? 

Mr. Goodman. Ck'rtainly. 

Mr. THo.NfpsoN. Jla\e you fines you are snbjc<-t to? P<h's xonr employer fine 
yon for spoiling poods, or* anyfliing rtf that kiinl? 

Mr. Goodm \N. No, sir; bra'anM* my org;iiii/iilion i>rotr*ils mo fr-om that 

^Ir. Thompson. Are your wages secure, or do you have tnniltle <‘<»!lecilng 
th<‘m. 

Mrs. Goodman. My wages are secured tlirough the organization tiirough the 
managers wliero the work is for. 

Mr, Thompson. Hmv riot's the rrrpanization seenrr' your xvages, if you know? 

Mr. Goodman. As soon as any tronhle ocours—of course, wo have a chairman 
in our shop, and the chairman gets uji in the rirganization and trOls the mana¬ 
ger of the organization that tlie boss wants tr> finish rmt the work—of course, 
the boss can’t leave the \vr)rk in pieces—unh*ss lie finislu's it up, and if there is 
some understanrling between the workmen that the boss means smne trir-ks, of 
course, he goes over to the organization and advises, trdls the organlzatirui—the 
manager, through the organization, sees the firm where the contractor works 
in and gets some security for our wages. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you people evr'i* liavo to seize the goods—put a lien r»n the 
poods, on the clothing—in ord^T to get youp pay? 

Mr. OtKiDMAN. Some of them do; of cmirse, if at the time we didn’t have no 
organization heu’o xve always usrsl to do it. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that a fn^pient occurrence at that tinn'? 

Mr. Goodman. At that time; at the present moment, no. 

Mr. Thompson. At that time, yes; but at the present moment, not? 

Mr. Goodman. Yes, sir; the organization does It. 

Mr. Thompson. How long a sea'^on liave yon in the shop? 

Mr. G<k>dman. I*can’t tell exactly; sometimes the season keeps on longer and 
sometimes less; I would say about eight months during the year. 

Mr. Thompson. Is any special effort made In your shop to provide workers 
with work during the slack season? 
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Mr. OooDMAH. Sometimes tlic boss says, yes, that he Is trying for work, be¬ 
cause every time when you stop working the boss always promises that maybe 
two or three days you are going to get work; that he Is trying to get work; but 
we are left to the promises, ami it drags along almut three or four months, 

Mr. Tiioiti’sos. Has the projwletor ot yonr shop ever tried to bring any other 
kind ot inside work Into the shop? 

Mr. G(X)dman. In our shop? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir; during the slack season? 

Mr. Goodm.cn. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever hoard of that being clone In any contract shop 
In New York City? 

Mr. Goodman. No. 

Mr. Thompson. How many hours do you work, practically? 

Mr. GoonM.\N. Filly hours; S) hours c\ei"y day and Saturday 5 hours. 

Acting Clmlnuan Funnon. Mr. Garrclson, do you want to ask any questions? 

Commissioner GA)n!KT,soN. No. 

Acting Clmlrinan I.knno.n. Or you, Mrs. Harrlman? 

CorainiSMoncr IlMun.MAN, No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. No. 

Acllng Chairman Lln.non. Are Ihere any women einployed in your shop? 

Mr. Goodman. Yes, sir; there arc*. 

Acting Chairman I.knnon. Arc tlicy einployi'd In nearly all of the shop.s In (he 
city? 

Mr. Goodman. In the shop, yes; thc'y work In the shop. 

Acting Chairman t.KNNON. Well, do they do the stime kind of work as the' men 
In your shop? 

Mr. Goodman. No; they do .inst felling; a simple part on Ihe garment. 

Acting Chairman Lkn'non. M hat wages docs a woman receive—-say she lias 
worked at the trade two or three years? 

Mr. Goodm.an. Yes; lliey are working mostly plcs-owork; and hy pli'cework 
sometimes a woman makes .i;3 and sometimes .ft and sometimes $2, and the high¬ 
est wages arc about $11. 

Acting Cliairiimn I.knnon. A week or a day? 

Mr. Goodman. A week. 

Acting Chairman,I.ENNON. A week? 

Mr. Goodman. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clialrinan Fennon. Six dollars a week? 

Mr. Goodman. Yes, sir; the highest, and the lowest iilxiut $2. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. q'wo dollars a wec'k? 

Mr. Goodman. Some women are making ,$2 a week jilecework. 

Coiumissioaer O'Connei.i. is tliat a girl just starting in the business or one 
wtio has been in two or three years? 

Mr. Goodman. No; In this line they are mostly Italian women Hint are work¬ 
ing; and of course before they didn't have no organir.allon, so the women were 
working for still less; and with tlie organmatlon the women worked them¬ 
selves up as far as that price I mentioned before. 

Commissioner O’Oonnki.t.. Hid she work her.self up from $2 a week? 

Mr. Goodman. Y’e.s; of course; there is piecework—I can't explain you on this. 
There Is piecework, and there is some women carrying home also work, and 
there Is some women that don't work regularly all day In the factory, because 
tlicre Is steady work for some of tliein and some are just getting a few jobs 
to maka 

TESTIMONY OF ABOIPH STIEOLITZ—Recalled. 

Commissioner Lennon. You say they get .$2 and $8 a week. Do you mean 
those that work part of the time In the shop and then go home and do not 
work? Are they the ones that get $2 and $0? 

Mr. STIEGUT7, Yes, sir. They have to do it because they have to carry out 
the bundles and this takes time. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Suppose a woman Is all the time In the shop, 50 
hours a week, what would she make? 

Mr. Stteglitz. The highest wages they are making Is $6. If she Is working 
all day she may make .$6 a week. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Then this woman who works a few hours in the shop 
mid then goes home and stays the rest of the day, what does she make, 10 or 15 
cents or TO cents a day? 
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Mr. Stieglitz. Yt*??. Tljoso tlmt are working lii tlio shop uro working fill day 
in the shop. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Yo'^. sir. 

Mr. SxDfiGLiTz. But those that <iirry liomo work, that tukes away their time. 

X (lid not say before they are making $2. They are making in wages, I did not 
expiulD that. 

(\)minIsslonei* O’Connell. Explain it, please. 

Mr. Stieglitz. It tak(‘s them time to take home the work. Tliey are carrying 
the work on top of iluar heads. Sometimes we nuad on the Ka.st Side women 
eaiT.’Ong lHindl(‘s on the top of their h(,‘ady. Tliose women an? carrying their 
hundk's, ]>eeause it is very hard to live hi the location where the shoiw are, and 
llu'y live far away and they have to take home tlielr bundles sonwtimes, and 
they liave to wait for the elevator to bring tliern up and the elevator man takes 
his time, ami ll»e woiikmi ha%e to stand with a bundle on tludr heads currying 
it from a fur distance, and tlicre Is left not imicli lime for her to work, and that 
is the way slie works all day. On that sewing, by (•arrying and working, etc., 
slie makes $2. 

Commissi, )ner Llnnon. Suppose slio goes home with a bundle and sits dow’n 
to work and works just one hour, what do >ou think that Italian woman would 
make In one hour? 

Mr. SriEiiLirz. According to wiiat the boss waints to pay. There Is no jndco 
for Italian women. The women do not make the price, the bos,s makes the 
priiv. Most of them enn not speak tlie language nnd the most of them tleal on 
the lingers, und the boss says, “ If you don’t want to work for tliat pri<-e 1 niii 
giving >ou,” tlu'y can not get any work. Some of the Italian women have to 
support their children In the house, and some an‘ making a living for their 
husimnds, ami slie is compelled to take tlie inure what the lioss pays. 

Commissioner Lennon. If she can not speak Englisli she can at least use a 
iio<‘dle, that is evident? 

Mr. SiiixLiTZ. Yes. sir. 

Cominlsslonor Lennon. Does she make 15 cents an hour if she works? Sup¬ 
pose sin? works one iiour stianly, <us's slu' make 15 cents an hour? 

lilr. SiiEOLiTZ. She could make it. Imt tliere Is not such a thing. If a boss 
se(‘s that llierc Is no prh-i'—one hour she makes more, probably the next day he 
pa.\ ■< her less for Ihe piecework ami she works le'^s. 

(% Limlssioner Li nnon. You said you thought the work run about right 
months a year? 

Mr. Stieglitz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would that mean tiiat ymi make al»out ?C00 a year? 

Mr. Stieglitz. I can not ligure out liow inudi I make the wlioli* year. , 

(Commissioner Lknnon. You do not keep an account of It? 

Mr. Stieglitz. I Ju^t want to remark, sometimes an active man makes le.ss 
than anotlier member in the organization. Eor Ix'lng active some of (lie bosses 
are trying to imnisli the memlters. Soincllim’s during (lie season wt* have to 
travel and (lie seuMin runs away and we are making still in eight months, 
ttu'refore T can not give ymi a check on my wages. 

(^Commissioner Lennon. How long have you worked in the shop wlicre you arc 
now? 

Mr. Stieglitz. Since last w'intcr In tin* shoi» wheia* I am now. 

Commissions* Lennon. Since last wlnt«*r? 

Mr. Stieglitz. Yes, sir; since last winter. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has there betai any new' immigrants come In that 
shop since you started to w’ork there? 

Mr. Stieglitz. Since I worked there? 

(’ommisslonor Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Atr. Stieglitz. Yes, sir, Tliere hav(‘ been a few. 

Commissioner Lennon. How' mucli wages did they get when th<*y start(^l? 

Mr. Stieglitz. There is no scale of wages. The same thing like witli lh(‘ 
Italians; the boss pays them a.s much as they are willing to w’ork for. 

CJommissloner Lennon. That is all. 

Commissioner 0’(3onnell. Have you any idea liow those women ll\e who are 
making $2 a week? Have you made any investigation or given It any thought 

at all? , . , 

Mr. Stieglitz. I think we can all imagine Innv they live on such a low wages. 

I never tried to investigate. 

(kiramlssloner O’Conneu, Are some of them married women who Imve chil¬ 
dren? 
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Mr. Stieglitz. Yea, sir; they SGpp<irt children. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hiive they grown-up children also that work In 
the factory? 

Mr. Stieglttz. I don’t know. But I want to state the fact that all of the 
women wdio take In home work to the houses, the most of the w’omen, the new 
Immigrants learning In those houses. Tlio most of the women are contractors 
In the house. They have children. If newcomers come, they teach them how 
to sew, too. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you hoen in some of those houses where they 
take In clothing to the home and sew sometimes? 

Mr. S'riEoi.tTz. I happeneil to be, sometimes. 

Commissioner 0’Conni;ll. ’Whiit are the sanitary conditions in those homes? 

Mr. STtKGLiTZ. There Is nothing to speak of in sanitary conditions In a place 
where a family lives home, at the same time having sewing there and doing 
basting, and so on. Tliey are simply small bedrooms, and under sncb wages 
they can not llvt! In the live or six room cottages and live on that wages. 
They are making simply a poor living. 

Commissioner llMUiiMAN'. Would you give the commission the address of 
some of those places you are speaking of? 

Mr. SriEca.iTZ. I think it is not very necessary for me. and I don’t think 
wlietlier I remember exactly the addresses. I last want to iiolnt oat streets. 
Tids is on Christie Street, the most of them, Christie Stre<'t Is the most of 
them. 

(’uinmlssloner Hakbisian. Do most of those women have husbands working, 
too? 

Mr. Stiec.litz. I am not very fnndliar with tliat. 

Comndssioner I.enn’o.n. I niidcrstood yon, Jlr. Stleglitz, in response to Com¬ 
missioner O’Connell, just a moment ago, to say sonietliing idiout there being 
women contractors. I want to see if I understood you right. 

.Mr. Stif.oi.itz. Yes, sir; there is In the Italian hmises. The newcomers from 
tire old country know liow to sew, and the newcomers from llie Italians don’t 
know, some of tlicm; tlicy diil not work In the old country in tlie tailoring line; 
they com<‘ to learn; so llie lirst thing tlicy come in jihiccs wlici'c the women 
are taking out work from sliop.s, and tlicy leach them; they Ic.arn them by this 
work; and there Is some children wlilcli, even tlicy are in scliool, yet during 
the time Itiey are out of school tlicy are also Icaniiiig. After they get out from 
school they are already full mechuiilos iiiid carrying lioiiie tlie coats on their 
heads, or some of them working in the tailor shop making .fti a weel;. 

Commissioner Lennon. Those shops, tliose contractors, those women who' 
teach'the others, they get the work from the principals—that Is, they go to the 
liriiicipnls for it—and then they pay those new lininigrants a still lower wage? 

Mr. Htif.oi.itz. I don't know wliothcr tlicy g<'t paid or not. Maybe they are 
.last leanilng them. I am not very famUiar with that. I never was there when 
they were paid. 

Commissioner Lr,NNON. Do you want to a!5k any more questions, Mr. Thomiv 
son? 

Mr. Thompson. No, thank you. 

Coiiimisslonor I.knnon. I wish we had a witness who could develop this 
woman proposition. 

(’oimiiissloiicr Harriman. Yes; I do. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Thank yon. That Is all. 

Mr. TitoMPSON. There are one or two of the men who are not here we had 
hilled for to-day. They might know more about It. There are one or two who 
ore spoken of as good English speaking people. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM EISENBEEO. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please state your name, age, residence, and occu¬ 
pation. 

Mr. Eisenrero. William Elsenherg; 59 Cannon Street; I am a general tailor, 

Jlr. Thompson. What particular work are you doing now? 

Jlr. Eisenuebo. Doing work as a haster. 

Jlr. Thompson. Willi what firm? 

Jlr, Eisknukrg. Cossoek & Cohen, 12.5 Spring Street. 

Jlr. Thompson. Ilow long have you been doing basting work for them? 

Jlr. JfiSKNBERO. Two years. 

Jlr. Thompson. What wages do you get, if It Is a weekly wage? 
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Mr, KisKPfBERO. Eighteen ilollnrs. 

Mr. Thompson. How many hours a week do yon work? 

Mr. Kisknbero. Fifty. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know what the (llfference is, if any, between the 
wages paid for basters in inside shops and tlie wages paid by contractors? 

Mr. Eisknkebq. Ye.s, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. What is (lie dlffcreiu’c. If any? 

Mr. Kisenbebo. If counsel will perinit me, I will explain. 

Mr. Thompson. Go ahem!. 

Mr. KisENnEBQ, A busier, or any worker who works for a contractor, generally 
gets more wages, for the reason that a oontnuior who Is aiwajs in the shop, 
wlmse people are always working under his own suiH‘r\lsion, his work la ao 
divided; llmt is, I would call It in brief the spivd syslein. 'I'lie contractor 
drives every one of his workers; he si>hh1s, ami consequently he Is able to pay 
his workers more than the manufacturer, and we turn out more work than iho 
inside shop, naturally. Naturally the contractor Is in imsitlon to iiay his worker 
In general, not only the haster, b\tt his workers In general, from the basler down 
to the pressor, he is in position to pay them more than tiie Inside .shop does, for 
we turn out more work by the siM*od .system tiinn in tlie inside shops. On (he 
contrary, the work—to compare in the inside slaqis where the pcsiple are work¬ 
ing iimler the sui>ervl.slon of u foreman, the boss <loes not come; he comes In 
inajbe once in a mouth or once a week and just gives a look on the place—ami 
tlie machinery in the inside shop la so highly de\(‘biped so that it is not neces¬ 
sarily needed so much help as is needed in tlie inside, because the machinery 
turns out just as much work, and it is as nei'essary for Iiim to drive that man 
b(.s-ause bo turns out the saimj work, and by it g^aierally If a w’orker worlds 
less he does not turn out so much work; he is not cnmp(‘lled (o work so fa.st; 
he is willing that lie—lie is satisllcd to work for or .$2 less a week than 
the inside. I have worked for a contractor; I lane si>eedcd, when I spt‘ed all 
1 work my nine hours a day, 1 know’ that I Imnestly earn (hat money for I do 
more work, because I nrn coiiuxdied to. It Is not a question that 1 am willing 
to work on the inside or tiie outride, because 1 can not get It. I would be 
willing to w’ork In (be inside simp rather than the outside shop. We know It 
a-Tecis very much upon the health, but it Is a question tliat we can not get It. 

If .\ou W’ould iiormit me, 1 base carefully Hstoned to everyone W'ho has ap- 
IH‘a»( d here; I liavo listened t<> our manager, Lavner, of the dlsiriet council, who 
is the general nuinagor; he said we had 2.(UH) shojw, nml out of those most of 
them are contracting, and a very small percentage, arc inside simps. This is 
the reason w’O can not get Into the inside simps, because the manufacturer 
would ratlier have outside than insnb* slnqis, because he pays him liettiT to have 
contractors than inside, and you may bo sure that if the munufacturor saw 
there was more prolit by an inside simp la? would have Inside shojis. There¬ 
fore, we are compelled to work for tin? inside slaqis ami speed our lift? out. 
That Is all I have to .say. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you state the number of hours a week you work? 

Mr. Eisenbkrg. Fifty hours. 

Mr. Thompson. You are a namibcr of tlie union? 

Mr, Eisknbkhg. Yes, sir; I nin a nienili<*r <tf (lie union, us loni( us I ain In 
America; nine years; and I am a tailor from tlie old country. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. WImt part of tlie old country? 

Mr. Eisenkerg. Uiissla. 

Mr. Thompson. lias tin; baster a stroiifier jiosltlon in (lie sliops tlian the 
other workers? 

Mr. Ei.senbeko. Tiie liaster is a man, meelmnic in (lie sliop. The baster is 
tiie one who knows more about tlie coat tiiun unyoiu* else in the sliop, becauHO 
lie la the one who hesins the coat, he basts the coat, he fix(“s up the coat; he 
is the one who knows everytliiiiK about the coat, more than anybody else. 
He Is the skilled mechanic and an oisTiitor. The presser of those, they are 
the ones who have ImmiKrated here ami who have to learn the trade. There¬ 
fore the haster knows more nlHint the coat tlian nnyhixty else. 

Mr. Thompson. Is he generally treated better In the shop than the others? 

Mr. Eisenberg. No, sir. In fact worse. 

Mr. Thompson. What? 

Mr. UtSENBERO. W’orse. The one who knows more tries to e.vphiiii more and 
therefore he Is treaterl worse than the others. 

Mr. Thompson. What control has the worker over the sanitary conditions 
of the shop? 

3881&—S. Doc. 415,64-1— vol 2-62 
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Ml'. Eisknbeko. I shiill express my honest opinion, a very poor control. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Is the sanitary condition oj the contractor’s shop better than 
the Inside shop? 

Mr. Eibbhbebo. Very bad. I must admit that the sanitary conditions on the 
Inside shops are nothing compared to the outside shops. 

Mr. Thompson. The Inside shops are better? 

Mr. Etsenbeko. The better sanitary conditions. They are much better than 
the outside shops; therefore we have very little of the Inside shops. 

If counsel permits me, I have listened carefully In the line of which labor 
I am working. I lor one who have been working in that line for many years, 
I for one who have taken an acllve part In the recent strike and our gen¬ 
eral strike of 1913, I have vislteil mostly all of the homes of the Italians, and 
I have noticed, I have went there with the object that I should see what 
was there. Never In my life have I seen and I could not believe that things 
of this kind could be In existence—that Is, home work. If counsel and the com¬ 
mission will permit me I will explain. 

Mr. Thompson. (}o ahead, 

Mr. Eibenbero. When the big general strike was broken out, we, the active 
members of the organization, I made up my mind to go to these poor women, 
these liallan women, who do all, not all, hut they do all the finishing work, 
and I am responsible for every sentence I utter. I went down to Mott Street, 
where the Italians all live. I found there the families living in two rooms 
each family, two and three children, at the age of 10 and 12 years. I was 
astonished to site when a child of 10 years has felled a coat—felling means 

the sleeve lining, the girl fells the sleeve lining and collar and at the same 

place pulls out the basting, I have seen the families living In two rooms, two 
familU'S living In two rooms, so Imrrlhle looking when they felleil those coats. 
When the general strike came out the union put this out as a demand—we have 
demanded the abolishing of child labor and home work, but to my great sor- 
rohv we were not successful In that line. We had many, many demands and we 
hod to go on, on this demand, for the reason the Italian women are very 

Ignorant, 1 must say, although I am very sorry to say It; they can not conceive 

how they are threatened; they can not conceive how low wages they are 
willing to work for, for very low wages. I think they can't help it. I have 
listened very carefully to one of our manufacturers who said that only 23 per 
cent of the work is sent out to homes. 

This, I must say, Is not true. I can prove It. I say that 85 per cent of the 
work of the finishing, that Is of the felling—1 want you to understand me 
clearly—the felling, the bottom, and the sleeve lining and the shoulders, 85 
per cent of that line of work is sent out to the homes, and this Is niaile hy 
children 10 and 12 years of age; and It the commission will make this as a 
matter of their effort to find out here how In the Italian ncighborhootl they 
are living they will find my statement Is trne; 85 per cent Is sent out and 15 
per cent is In the shop. I admit one of the manufacturers said the reason 
they sent out the work, arai I helieve lie was very frank In saying It, is beeau.se 
they gel the week outside cheaia'r, because the woman who fells her coat, she 
gets 5 or 6 cents; ami as one, Mr. Goodman, the previous witness, has said 
before, she lives nt home. She has very lltlle, she has very little time to make 
that work, and she is willing, I know It and I can proiluce statistics, that a 
woman In my shop, where my boss sends out all work, earns $4 and $5 a week, 
which is true. And thus you must consider, gentlemen, is not steady all year 
round. I work for n contractor and I have been out of work for the last 14 
weeks, and naturally the women have to he out of work, too, and you cau 
Imagine how much a women makes a week during the year on an average. 

Mr. Thompson. You say that the manufacturers could get all the women they 
wanted to do the Inside work? 

Mr. Eisenbeko. They can get all the women they need; it Is only a question 
of paying more money. 

Mr. Thompson. When you say that 85 jier cent of the work is done In the 
home, uiion what basis do you make that statement? 

Mr. Kisenbkro. Uiion what basis? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; what Investigation have you made? 

Mr. Eisenbebo. What Investigation? We know It. First of all, I am a 
memlier In the union, and the union does this, makes It Its business to Investi¬ 
gate how much work Is made In the outside shop; and we know it, and they 
make it jjnder the basis, tinder the subdivision of piecework. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the union pretty well organized In tliese large factories? 
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Mr. KiaENBEBQ. Wlmt? 

Mr. Thompson. Has the niilon got a great many members In these large 
organizations? 

Mr. Bisenbkbo. We are organized, but—^well, we are organized on some 
grounds, but we were s\iiwssfiil from the Ireginnlng of tlie strike, hut we haTO 
almost every shop In (li-eater New York, the biggest and the smallest, organ¬ 
ized, but lately the manufaeturers have trlwl—they made a tendency to send 
their work out of toa-n. Their temlency Is, with the obJt‘Ct to weaken the organ¬ 
ization, they say to the worker, to the tailor: “If you want to manufacture 
work for us, for these and these members, for ibis and this |)i'he, we shall not 
send that work out of town”; and they nhso tell him, “If 5011 want to work 
for mo, you can not be a union man,” and the worker nat\irall.v gels scared, ami 
be bends bis bead down and becoim>s disorganize!; and if bo is organized be l.s 
not organize] by the knowlelge of the lioss, and therefore their (endeney Is to 
weaken the organization; therefore wo have not such a big toiilrel over the big 
tirtn.s, such as llenjamin and a gisxl many others. Drowning, King, and I conld 
name tliom by the <Iozen; but we have very gixid control as J, H. Friedman’s 
people, although nol directly but Indlre'tly. 

Jlr, Thompson. I did not want you to mention names, but I vvnnteil to get at 
how tlie shops in the large Inside factories, where yon haie not got an orgaiil- 
zaiion—-how do you find out what proportion of the finishing work goes to the 
homes and wliat proportion Is done in the factory? 

Mr. Kiskmikho. That Is Just as well as we know how many pi-ople are orgaii- 
izi'd or unorganizeil. We know how many ptsiide are organized m Ihe big shops 
anil how' many of Iheni are not. 

Mr. Thomp.son. In other words, yon have menihers In all shops? 

Mr, Kiskniikko. Yes; all over. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Commissioner O'Connkij.. I want to get a little more Inforinallon ahoni em¬ 
ployment of women ami children. 

Mr. Kisknukbc,. Yes. 

Coniinissioner O’t'oNNEt.i,. You iieard the gentleman Just preceillng yon say 
that the wages ran from .t” a week lo .fd? 

Mr, I'.isKNnK.uu. Yes, sir; I did, Dili if >on will |M>nnit me. this Is In regard 
to tin Dalian women who take their work oiil, Itiit we have girls who could not 
work leitslde. Tliey must work Inside; that is, us hultoii sewers; and they sew 
on the hanger, and the biisheling, those girls are under the supervision directly 
of the organization, and Ihe organization set's lo it that when a meiiilH'r of tbi* 
of’^niilzatioii works, oithor u iiuui or a woiuui>. lu* shouhl bo troati**! hono.stly fln<l 
justly, and tholr waives are not as Tito is $10 ami $11, but an 

avorajto aiiituint t() 

Commissionor OTonnei.l. Ilio avf*ra;;o would be $5? 

Mr. Eisenuerg. Yes; for women. , , - . « 

C\mimIssjoner O'Eonnki.l. Tho.'io are the women worklnj: In the factory? 


Mr. Eisknrero. Yes, sir. 

(ooninilssloner ()’C’onm;i,i.. I'nder the union? 

Mr Eisknbeho. Yes; urxler the union. The reason is. the nverag<» i>ecauw* 
wo have a verv big slack season. I will try to eoiitra«ll<*t my own brothers who 
—thov claim we have a season of a y»‘ar of around ei«hf months. I »ny It 
Is not. I think we do not work more than three months In a season; therefore 

'’'rommtsahmer°<TroNNEi.i.. Hare you any cases In mind where women and men 
do the same w’ork exactly? 

C<ImSonCT“b’CoNjL.. How are the wages compared men ''"<1 

the women? How much does the man get, and how much 
How much does the man get more than the woman, or do they make the siiim. 


Mr. Eisenbero. Practically; not in all cases. We have 
do the same work as the men, and timt is. the "nntenjts a rule are nlwnys 
willing to work for les.s money than the men, and vve ^ , tes^ b it 

not set less It is for the bonetU of our peorde that she si all not ^set bs.. but 
the OTe who does not do the same work as the man usually gets 1 ^ ns the 
button sewer and the hanger sewer and w, on, '’“t tlm^nnian who ‘ill 

the same money; not many, very few of them. We »ee "be shall get the snm 
wages, becau.se It hurts the man who has to support a family. 

Commissioner O'Conneu. Will they work for piece prlets. 
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.Mr. Ei.senueko. AVell, we liave got a good many of these piece pric>es, and we 
liave a lot—in most of tlie sliops we have week prices. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliere tlie piece prices prevail, do the women get 
the same price for doing a certain piece of work? 

Mr. Eisenukrg. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(Jonnell. Can she ilo as many pieces ns the man? 

Jfr. Eiseniieko. If slie sends ont more pieces slie will get more money, but if 
slie turn.s nut loss pieces she has less. Naturally, the woman is weaker and 
turns out less. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How about the sanitary conditions? You say you 
visited their homes and fouml Iwo I'amllle.s living in two rooms. 

Mr. Eisenbekb. I am very sorry to say, tery poorly. 

Commissioner O'Co.vnell. How many people did you lind living in those two 
rooms? 

Mr. Eisendkiio. Well, I liave—I liave friends of mine here wliat has been 
around willi me, and I found in or i’d people in two rooms living. 

Commissioner O’Co.vnei.l. Tliere were two rooms? 

Mr. Eisen’iuciio. Well, vei-y small. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How large were the rooms? 

Mr. KiSEMUiiui. Well, very small; I ean’t (ell you just how Iiig they were. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Were tliey as large as this room? 

Mr. Eisenbero (langliing)- 

Commissioner ()’Co,\.M;i,r,. Halt as large? 

Sir. Eiseniieuci. N’eillier; I lielieve, Irnllirully speaking, it will ho a quarter 
of tliat room, two moms; Just a quarter of llial room. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A quarter of tliis room? 

Mr. Ei.si.NnERU. Yes; tlie two rooms; there is two rooms, occupy just one 
quarter of this room, but it was not so liigli ns tills. 

Commissioner O'CoNNErj.. 'rwelve people in eacli of tho.se rooms, you say? 

Mr. Eisenherg. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Twenty-four iieoplo in lliose two rooms? 

Sir. Kisenrkuo. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many lieds were in the room? 

Sir. Eiseniierg. Well, I eoiihl not lell you liow many beds. I have seen one 
IkmI. You know wliat the poor people does? 'Piiey use a little concli, and if 
(liey haven’t got anotlier tliey rest on tlie lloor. Tliey are satisfied to sleep 
anywlieres at all. 

Commissioner ItvamMAN. Wliore did you say tills was. in Siulherry Street? 

Mr. Eiseniiero. Slott Street ami Mallierry Street, around tliat street. If you 
go up there in any house you will liud it. 

CommissioiK-r O'Connell. Are tiiese moms you speak of in some apartment 
building, or wliero are (hey, in Hat luiildlngs? 

Sir. Elseniiekii. I don’t know what you call It, a tenomimt or apartment; I 
don’t know how to name it. 

Commissioner oT’onneii.. Is it a tenement house? 

Mr. Eireniucuo. A tenement liouse, sir; old building, small liouses, renting 
two or three Hats. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. lUmning water in tlie room? 

Sir. Elsenberg. Yes; tliere is water. 

Coiimiissioiier O’Connell. Ihiflituhs? 

Sir. Eiskniieub. No, sir; nothing like that. They don’t know about them; 
tliev are glad to have a sink there. 

Commisslotior O’Connell. If there was a bathtub I suppose It would be used 
for sleeping punioses? 

Sir. Eisenbeub. 1 don’t know; maylie they just sit on the cover. 

Comnilsstoner O’Conneil. U Is not Insanitary under the new rules not to 
take a hath in the Initlitub? 

Mr. Eisf.nberb. No. sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneli. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Sir, Silverman here? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SAMUEL SILVERMAN. 

Mr. Thompson. Ctve us your name and address? 

Mr. Silverman. Samuel Silverman. 

Mr. “lOMPSoN. Address? , . „ 

Mr. Silverman. 8023 West Twenty-third Street, Coney Island. 
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Mr. Thompson. What position do you hold? 

Mr. SiLVEBMAN, Kuslnc&s agent. 

Mr. Thompson. Of what local? 

Mr. Silverman. One Imndreil and stxty-two. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the UiiIUhI Garment Workers? 

Mr. Silverman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That is, custom tailors? 

Mr. Shaekman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the wnge.s that are pai<l for the different tailors 
In tlie custom tailors’ trade? 

Mr. Shaerman. Our work is a single trade, tpo'-tly a tailor makes a coat by 
hlrnself. There Is a small nuiuher only dlvhh‘d In ''orthui part8 In the shop, 
but (lie majority the tailor makes the coat by himself, 

Mr. Thompson. As a pieceworker? 

Mr. Silverman. As u pieceworker. 

Mr. Tmomicson. ^\ hat is tlic price fnr a citut, for instance? 

Mr. Silverman. There is from $-.50 up. 

Mr. Thompson. Is this suppo'^tnl to ho tancy watrk? 

Mr. SiiA’ERMAN. Yes; high-class <-u''tom work. 

:Mr. Thompson. What do thry g»*t far a vest and for pants? 

Mr. Silverman. I could not tei! yuu, sir; I only reprcMait th«‘ coat dopart- 
mont. 

Mr. Thompson. You represent the ioat tlcpartineut? 

Mr. Silverman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind simp is this work doin' In? 

.Mr. Silverman. Mostly ihnie In the tenement Iioum's, single tailors sitting 
witli a family and woiking. 

Mr. Thompson. Po all the memhers of tin' f.ainily work on tlie work? 

Mr. SlLVLUM\N. Mo-^tly. 

Mr. Thompson. Poes yoiir org'uni/.alioii take In lln* ditTeia'id inemhers of tlio 
family? 

Mr. Silverman. No; we don’t take in even the principal tailors there. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what kind of sho[>s or tenonniits has your organlzu- 
t.on got memhers in? 

^ir. Silverman. We haven’t got any inemhers from b'lieinenl houses; we 
don't take any memhers if they work in ti'iiement liousi's. 

!dr. Thompson. lUit wliere is tlie v.ork done that your nn'inln'rs do? 

Mr. Sh.vkrman. In the stores. 

Mr. Thompson. In the stiuas? 

Mr. SiiA'EUMAN. Mcrehant tailor stores. 

Mr. Thompson. Merchant tailor stori'sV 
Mr. SiiAF.uMsN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And th(»M* arc all paid on piecework? 

Mr, SuA'EHM\N. Some of them is wvok workers. 

Mr. Thompson. Is any tilling doin* by tlie proprh'tor.s? 

Mr. SiTAERMAN. No, slr. 

litr. Thompson. Are those stores jin'tty well organized? 

Mr, SiTAERMAN. Most of thc'in; tlie mulority. 

Mr, Thompson. Does their work run In seasons, or Is it pretty steady tlie 
year through? 

Mr. Silverman. Season. 

Mr. Thompson. Hmv long is tlie season, or are the sea^rms? 

Mr. SriATiiKMAN. About tliree months is a season in onr line. 

Mr. Thompson. How many seasons In a year, two or tliree? 

Mr, Silverman. About six months In a year; thrw montlis to a season ; two 

seasons. . , . 

3ilr. Thompson. Is there any effort made by the proprietors of tluise spires 
to give work to the workers during the slack .season? 

Mr, Shaeuman. What is that? - , ^ 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any effort made by the owners of the stores in 
which the members of your union work to g<*t tiumi otii“r kimls of work, needle¬ 
work, during the slack seasons, to keep them busy? 

Mr. Silverman. No, sir. , , 

Mr. Thompson. What do your members usually <!o during (he slack season 
In order to help their Income out? 

Mr. Silverman. They go idle. 
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Mr. Thompsok. M'liBt Is that? 

Mr. Sti.vebman. They go Idle. 

Mr. Thompson. Uuniiliig around Idle? 

Mr. Sir.vEKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Generiill.v is no effort made by the men to make udditloms to 
Ids Income in other ti'iuh's? 

Mr. Sii.VEiiMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompso.n. lie sliniily waits witli part work until tlie busy season comes 
around again? 

Mr. Sii.vEKMAN. Ye.s, .sir. 

Mr. Thouphon. Uow muidi will a worker earn on coats during tlie busy 
season a day? 

Mr. Sii.vEK,\iAN. A day? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Sii.M.uMA.N. lie makes aliout two or three coats a week. 

Mr. Thompson. And gets about $7.00 a week, then, during the busy season? 

Mr. Sii.vKUMAN. SoiiK', aceoi'dlng to coats. Tliere Is .some coats that pay 
.$2.50, wlien the tailor Is Htible to make .$8, or $10, or $12 a week. Some coats 
pay .$8 or $10, and lie eould not iinike more than a coat and a Indf or two; that 
is, accoriling to tlie price, according to tlie work. 

Mr. Thompson. How mueli would tlie membex’s of your union make in a week 
during the bu.sy season? 

Mr. SH.VEit.\i \N. x\n average? 

Mr. Thompson. IVliat is tlie lowest and the liigliest tliey could make? 

Mr. Sii.vuiiMAN. The lowest they Jiiight make, $8 or $0, and the highest Is 
$20 or .$21. 

Mr. Thompson. What woulil he the nviTage, If you have any luforniiitioa 
about It? 

Mr. Sh.vkbman. About .$10 or .$11. 

Mr. TtioMrsoN. Wliat will tlii'y make during the slaek season—during tlio 
otlier six months of the year? 

Mr. Silverman. Huring the other six iiionths of the year? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Silverman. $2 and $3 and .$-1 a week. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the members of your union mostly adults—groun up 
people? 

Mr. Silverman. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. So that they have an avenige wage, then, say, of $10 or 
$12—$0 a week during the year? 

Mr. Silverman. Mostly, 

Mr. Thompson. Are llielr wages, ns a matter of fact, as low as that? 

Jlr. Silverman. What is tlial? 

Jlr. Thomi’son. Are their wages that low on the nverage? 

Mr. Sh.veu.man. Yes; so far. 

Mr. Thompson. And yet you say tin'se people make no (.fort to get other 
work during the off-season to help out the Ineoine? 

Mr. Sh vf.uman. So far ns I know, tliey do not. 

Mr. Thompson. And yon proiiably would know, wouldn’t you, being their 
business agent? 

Mr. Sh.vebman. Well, soinotimes (bey might try, but I don't know. 

Mr. Thompson. I am only speaking generally. 

Mr. Silverman. No. 

Mr. Thompson. How many hours a day do tiiey usually work? 

Mr. Silverman. Fifteen. 

Mr. Thompson. Are they all Organized? 

Mr. Silverman. The ina.iorit.v. 

Mr. Thomp.son. The majority? 

Mr. SILVEB.MAN. Y'es. 

Mr, THOMP.SON. What conditions do Ihey ha\e? What are the sanitary con¬ 
ditions of those stores? 

Mr. SiLVF.RMAN. Shorter hours and more money- 

Mr. Tuomi’son (Interrupting). What is that? 

Mr. Silverman. The sanitary conditions? 

Mr. Thompson. How are the working conditions? .Yrc the shops clean, or 
are they not clean? 

Atr. Siwerman. In our trade there isn’t any sanitary condition. We are 
supposed to have them, but we have uo sanitary condition, because they are 
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working In a store un«i in some stt)res there are no \vln 4 lo\v 8 . Tlu*y are working 
by light (luring the day the entire year, and no air. 

Mr. Thompson. IX) you have unylhing to do wilh the (Mmtractops? 

Mr. Silverman. Some of tiieni In ciHtom linos. 

Mr. Thompson. In custom lines? 

Mr. Silverman. Y<'s. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat are tin' wa^es M»ur workers got In thosi* shoivs in your 
line? 

Mr. Silverman. Pretty near the same 
Mr. Thompson. Pretty near llu‘ same? 

Mr. Silverman. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. AVliat are the n<ivan(uges, if all.^. 4»f tin* workers In those 
shops—contracting sliops? 

Air. Silverman. To get more sanitary conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. More sanitary conditions? 

Mr. Silverman. Yes. More samlaiy <'o!Mlition.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Have th<‘.v got steady work? 

Mr. SiiAEKMAN. No; llie same tiling. 

Mr. Thompson. What is lla* disnlvaiitagi' to the Morkcrs ia (h<' conlrm t 
sh<u)s in your trade? The last wilne-'S sai<i tlif> s|iee<l up tin* workers in tha 
contra<'tlng shop. Is that tnu'—(hey make tliem woiK fasi-a ? 

Mr. Sin HUM \N. Yes; tlu'V make tliein work fuvicT. 

Mr. Thompson. They do that? 

Mr. SiiAEUMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat does ymir union do lo try to slop iliai? 

Mr. Silverman. Trying to arlutrate. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any trade agreiMiieiii wHIi the coiitiao tors or with 
the custom tailors? 

Mr. Silverman. N'o; wo lui\i* an agieemeat wiili tlie association, the Metro- 
IK>Iltan Association—the Monet .\ss<K-lution. 

Mr. Thompson. Havt* .\ou go! a (epy of that agrt^ement lific? 

Mr. SiLYKRM\N. -No; 1 haven't got it with me, lMM-aiise 1 was not prepartsl. 
Mr. Thompson. Will .\ou furnish us wilh a eo]>y of it? 

Mr. SlLAKRMAN. I WiH. 

Mr. Thompson. How <lo you mlju t gncNances or complaints <»f llie wages 
tinner your contract? 

Mr. Silverman. l>y cominltiees. 

Mr. Thompson. Py committees? 

Mr. SiiAEKMAN. Yes, sir; by committees. 

Mr. Tuomi’SON. Who are on that committee? 

Mr. Silverman. Prorn l)oth .sides. 

Mr. TnoMPbON. Is it a stamling committee? Has It any regular on it? 

Air. Silverman. No; thev are not standing. We call them from both sl<les 
•whenev<‘r trouble comes. 

Mr. Thompson. What means have >ou of enforcing that ngnsmient? 

Mr. Silverman. What is that? 

Air. Thompson. How’ do jou enfor-c tlie agreement if It Is !a)t kept? 

Mr. Silverman. We don’t try to enforce. 

Air. Thompson. You don’t? 

Mr. Silverman. No. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you do If the employer breaks the agreement? 

Mr. SiL\'EBMAN. If the erajiloyer- 

Commissioner O’Conneil. If the employer breaks lb, don’t liv<' up to it? 
Mr. Silverman. We take him down. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You take him down? 

Mr. Silverman. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Strike? 

Commissioner O’Connell. How do you take him down? 

Mr, Silverman. Call it a strike. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Air. Chairman. 

Commissioner Pennon. Have you any of this child labor and woman labor 
under your jurlsdlctlou? 

Mr. Silverman. No; we have got it In the temmient hoii'^c's; the siiigU* tailors 
take out work, for instance, they come In a store for It, the merchant tailor 
takes out a coat and he takes It for less money than the contractor works at it, 
and he works home with his family, probably, If they have got some chlldr^m 
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tlipy hntp him to pull out the baste, and If she is bis; enough she helps him to 
fell. Very small money. 

Jlr. Thompson. Have you any Idea how much money they earn a day or 
week? 

Mr. StLVKKMAN. No. 

Mr. Thompson. No idea on that, or how they live? 

Mr. Sn.vKKMvN. What Is that? 

Jlr. Thompson. Have you been In their homes? 

Mr. Sh.vkkman. No. 

Jlr. Thompson. You don’t know how they live at home, whether they are 
clean at home, or dirty at home? 

iMr. Sh.verman. No sanitary conditions. When a single tailor takes a coat 
home, he has got two or three rooms in a tenement house. 

Jlr. Thompson. They use (he clothing they take out for bedding, do they, 
and to lint over them at nights and kts'p them warm in the wintertime? 

Jlr, Sn.vKiiMVN. Vos; certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. If they have slcknes.s in the house, they use this c.vtra 
ciothing? 

Jlr. Sh.verman. J'ery often. 

•Mr. Tho.mp.son. Contagious diseases—diseases they can carry out? 

Jlr. Sii.vEu.MAN. It haiipened once a child hnrned his hands by the Iron when 
Ihe father was pressing the coat. 

Jlr. Thompson. Tliat Is all Ihe witnesses we have hero. There is an attorney 
liere who says he would like to spoak on this snh.ieet. I don't know uhellier tlie 
eomndsslon wisties to hear him or nol, He is an attorney for tlie niiloii, and 
would like to ho heard on this ease. I don'i know wlielher the eoimnission wants 
to hear him or not. Otherwise, we are tlirongh for the day. 

Conimisslonor Lennon. I think lie can lie heard to-inovrow, in all probability. 
I think that will he best. 

Jlr. Thompson. There Is a eontraetor here, too, Jlr. Chairman, a voluntary 
witness, who would like to go on tho stand. 

Commissioner Lennon. All right, let tlie eontraetor go on. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES A. ROSENWASSER. 

Jlr. THOMr.S0N. Where do you live? 

Jlr. UOSKNWAS.SER. Newark, N. J. 

Jlr. Thompson. JVhat is your business? 

Jlr. ItosENWAssER. Excoutor of my father's estate, and as such I am con¬ 
ducting his busines.s. 

Jlr. Thompson. JVlmt Is that? 

Jlr. Ito.sENWAssKu. A clothing contractor. 

Jlr. Thomp.son. What Is Iho niiinc of llie firm? 

Jlr. RosENWAS,sEn. Uosonwasscr Tailoring Co. 

Jlr. Thompson. That Is located in New Jersey? 

Jlr, ItosENW.ss.sEii. Ni'wark, N. .T. 

Mr. Thompson. Newark, N. J.? 

.Mr. UosENWASSER, Ye.s, sir, 

Jlr. Tho-mpson. How long have you been in that business? 

Mr. UOSENWASSER. 1 beg your pardon, sir. 

Jlr. Thompson. How many years have you been In that business? 

.Mr. Uosenwas.seb. JYell, my father Avns esfabiislieil in the city of Newark 
for 20 years, and before that be was in the city of New York about 30 years. 

Jlr. 'Thompson. JVhere docs yom- work come from us contractor? 

Jlr. ItosENWA-ssEii. Moat of it comes at the present time from the city of New 
York, but wo have also work coming from Newark and other cities. 

Jlr. Thompson. How far la Newark from New York? 

Jlr. UOSENWASSER. Eight miles. 

Jlr. Thojipson. Mr. llosenwnsser, what have you got to say about the con¬ 
tracting shops, ns to their sanitary condition? 

Mr. UOSENWASSER. I think it is a mistake not to have Just a few words from 
the contractor’s side after all the testimony of the other gentlemen. 

Jtr. Thompson. Of course, I want to draw your attention, Mr. Rosenwasser, 
that we have asked Mr. S. Kaufman, secretary of the United Clothing Con- 
Imctora' A.ssociatlon, to he here to-day, and subpeenned him, ns a matter of fact. 

Jlr, UttsENWARSER. I Understand. I don’t know the gentleman. I am simply 
trying to say a few words about—to the effect that there Is a different side to 
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this contracting,' situation. Of course, I. speak only from the stnn(li>Olnt of a 
hljth*clas.s contractor inakin;; hi^'h-class work. 

Mr. Thompson. You <Io hij^h-class work? 

Mr. UosKNW.vssF.u. The very he^l and finest work that Is made. And, of 
course, the comlltlons under which tlds w<»rk is made is somewliat different 
from tlie conditions ilescriluNl by some of tlie p'Otlenam wlio hsne spoken. I 
tldnk that most of the conditions that tlnw have n'ferred to is in tin* cheaper 
KrjKle of work, and Diere Is a very ^rn^at 4U(Terence in the cheaper prade of work 
and the lusher j;rade s>f work, and a ;;reat dilfmaTne in liie conditit'ns under 
which it is made. 

Mr. Thompson. As to tin* clioaper {'rade of work ami llie conditions they 
state, are you prej>arcd to c<»nlradi<t what they s:i\ 7 

Mr. Koskn w\s.sKa. 1 want to conlradicl tlie siaiement. 

Mr. Thompson ( Interruptim'). Answer my ipM'-^lion. 

Mr. ItosENW \s,sKU. Ves; tlimv an' two or three statements I w<ndd like to 
contradict. I inno hei'n familiar with the imiustry mid las'ii in It all my life 
ami am familiar wiih evm'v—familiar witii it fnun t(tp to iMUtoin. 

^fr. Thompson. (Jo ahead. 

Mr. Ko.spnw \ssiu. I iliink it is a mistake to let llu' stiitenienis pi forward 
atxait tliose women makini' S’J a week wlu-n they ha\e lionie work. These 
women do not woi k steadj. .\Iin<»st iiuariahly thoy lia\e menus of snp|W)rt; 
thi'y l>a\i‘ a Ini^lininl wln» works, and ilus money is a lilth' cNlra allowanei'. 
Now, I <lou’t want to Justify lionie work. T ha\e fomilit it in e\ery way. type, 
and form. I id>solutel\ oppo'*!' it. '1'la‘re is only om' thiiiir to la* said in favor 
of it, and tlnit is it dot's lirinu a few pennies info ihe pockets of pt'ople who 
nceil it. Aside from that I have foimlit it for \i\\rs ami li:i\e opi)osed it lor 
ev('ry possdile reason. 

Mr. Thompson. I>o you do any of it \our.self7 

Mr. Uo.sKNW \ssKii. Alis(Unlel\ ; not ho per <<'nt iior 85 per ei-nl, hut ltK> jier 
coni of tiie linisliiinr work in our shop is sent oui''ide. WliyV Itecanse the 
w’oinen will not emne in. I'ay (hem more mone\ 7 1 ha\e ]tald tliem more 

money to eome in than what 1 wdl havt' to d<» to jnvt* the work out. ami they 
will not come m. Win ? Th'emiM' llan hmi' their liainhlnos- they liaxi* six or 
ei ht eliildron—am! they hast' tliis work to do; and in hi'twi'oti tlu'ir housi'liold 
du'o s they can d<* (Ids sew in;;. 

^l'•. Thompson. And .\(‘U say jot**' Mork is liicli-k'rmlo work? 

Mr. Kosfnw As.sv'u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. M ho M-ry lii;;hest ;;rade? 

Mr. UoshNW AssKi:. Tlie liesi made. 

Mr. Thompso.n. And it eonu'S from .New York (’ity? 

Mr. llosKNw \ssi'H. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'rit(»MPsoN. Ilow’ many homes do \«*n send (his work to? 

Jlr. U(*si:nvv\ ssHi. Tliey wdl var\ an\wliere from !♦) to lit), depemlinff on 
how iniicli work lln're is. 

Mr. TitOMPsoN. What kiml of families d<*es it tro into? 

Mr. TIosk.nw \sskr. Almost all in Italian fmnilh's. 

^Ir. Tito.m PsoN. Italian families? 

Mr. ItosKNW \s.sEi{. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And you say tliese families liave six or <-it;hf ehlldn-n that 
the women have to alteml 1o7 

Mr. IlosENWASSKR. Tliey attend to the i-hildren and <lo the work in mhlition 


lO HUS. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you ii<i arounil into tlio-ic tiniiii^s yourself? 

Mr. Ito.sKNWASSKii. I liavo t'ono to miiny of lluMii ii Kooil iniiny times. 

Sir. Thompson. What are tlie conditions in tliose liomes? 

Mr. ItosEN\\As,sKii. The.v are not liy any means as iiad as tliev are in .New 
York Oltv. That is a very dllTerent point. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. In comparison, they are not as liad ns they are In \eu' York 

Mr. Rosenwasreu. No; tlie working people in the city of Newark live in 
better conditions than in New York. 

Mr. Thompson. YVhnt conditions do the Italian families live in In Newark 
where the woman has got six or elRtit ohlldren to take care of? Wliat time 
(toes she have to work on these hlghs^lass garments in between atteniilng to 


Mr Rosenwasses. She will liave n liome that is decldeilly better than tlie 
home she Is In In tills elty. You will very' sehlom fiml more than six families 
in a bouse. 
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Mr. Thompson. How mucU time do you suppose a woman will have after 
attending to sl.v or eight children a day? 

Mr. IlosKNWASBEB. Well, that would depend upon how thoroughly she does 
her housework. I hear<l the president ask this question: “ How much time a 
W’oman devotes to this work?” I have timed them. I have made them sit doWn 
In my shop and finish a coat, to sw how long it takes them, and now I am 
talking about an overcoat, and there are all kinds and grades of overcoats, 
and all kinds and grades of work that must he done, and 1 imopose to take an 
ordinary—what we call an ordinary full-lined coat, which is a perfectly plain 
coat—and a woman will sl( down and finish that coat in one hour, and for that 
work she will not got more on the finest coats cut than 12 or 13 cents. 

Mr. Thomp,son. Ilow' often do you go around to the.st> 20 homes? 

Mr. UosENw \.ssEii. Not very often, hut I know (hem pretty well. 

Comndssioner O'tio.sNEi.i.. And some of them you have not vlsltetl at *11? 

Mr. UosLNWAssMt. Some of them I have never seen. 

Oomnd.ssloner O’Connk.i.l. Yon don’t know wliat the conditions are? 

Mr. Itosn.vwASSEK. Don’t know anything about them. 

(iommissioner D'Coknei.i.. Don't know’ under what conditlon.s these clothes 
are being made? 

Mr. IlosENWASBER. No; excei)t I know the general appearance. Home work 
ought to t>e ahollshisl, if not fm' any other reason except it leails to cldid labor. 

t'ornmlssioner O'Co.n.nki.i.. Von don't know whether that home where you 
send that work has smallpox or not? 

Mr. Ko.senwassi.b. Yes; we have reported to us In the city palters of Newark 
the homes where contagious diseases break out, and we have made it a rule 
to know where even-y one of our flidshers lives, and don’t allow any work to go 
to a house where tiicre is a record of any contagious disease in that house. 

('ommissloner <)’(io\M;i,i„ Sniipo.se the clothes go out and the case has not 
been reported until .several days after, which sometimes occurs. 

Mr. ItosENWASsKR. That often happens. 

Commissioner O’CoxNiu.i.. Have you over had a ease of tliat kind? 

Mr. ItosKNWA.ssEB. I have In Newark seen women finisliing tlio coals with a 
scarlet-fever sign on tlie door, but there is one thing that steps In between 
scarlet fever and the fellow who wears the coat, and that is a hot iron. I do 
not advocate home work; I do not advocate the disinfection of garments with 
a hot iron. I nhsolutedy oppose home work. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEi.t.. Dnt the disease may get into the garment after the 
hot Iron was used? 

Mr. UosENW.vHSKit. They don’t press them in tlie liomes; tliey press them In 
the factory wlien tlio garments are hroughi liack. 

Commissioner O’Connhij,. Wliat liecomc's of the germs betneon the time It 
leaves the house until it gets to the factory? 

Mr. llosKNWAssKK. I (lo iiot odvocatc spreading germs; I do not advocate 
home work, but I <lo say there is another side of this wliole question. Ami I 
have done everything I could to abolish it. I have advertised for girls. 

'riicve Is a way, possildy, ttiat it could he nlwillslied ; if our union friends would 
help us, and they will give It thought, and that Is if we cmdd take a garment 
and if we can take something away from the fellow who is getting too much 
and give It to the girl who is getting too little. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i. Take It away from the fellow who is getting too 
much ? 

Sir. Ilo.SENWASsF.R. Ycs, sir. [Laughter In the audience.] 

Commissioner O'Conneu.. In the garment trade? 

Sir. Rosenwasser. I am very glad I testified, because it seem.s, Mr. Coinmls- 
slouor, there are a few things I might tell you. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Before we get away from this question? 

Sfr. Rosenwasseb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connelu What did yon you refer to? 

Mr. Rosenwasser. I referred to the pocket makers in tlie Industry, the man 
who makes the pockets. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. How much does he make? 

Mr. Rosenwasser. I have personally paid pocket makers as high as $30 for 
50 hours work, and I might tell you they make more than that on the shop 
line by piecework. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And why Is it the pocket maker makes more 
money? i, 

. Mr. Rosenwasser. Because, like this young gentleman, who was so thor¬ 
oughly satlsflctl with himself and the fact the basting was the most Important 
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part of the coat, that he Is a crackaJacW, am) Uiat he is the whole thing he 
thinks, ami he has got a monopoly. These men have become very skillful. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have a clothes union of some kinil? 

Mr. UosENWAfiSEB. No; they belong to the same union that all their frlemls 
belong to, but they are very skillful. There is in> question about that. Th(*y 
have learned to make a pocket In a most marvelous way, and they get well 
paid for it, very well paid for It. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Well, that Is very Interesting. What Is there so 
marvelous about ranking a p(K*ket? 

Mr, ItosENWASsKB. Well, In olden times they t«H)k a iK)cket and it was what 
they calle<I basted, but fliese young men Imw got It down to making a mark 
with dmlk ami putting It on the iimehlm) and dohig It without basting, and 
that Is done on the coat, and those men that buy the $50 coat don't know 
it is done any other way tlion by haml. These men are very clev('r. I have 
paid as high as $ri() for a man ami $18 for a girl for that some opt'rution. 

Commissioner Haukiman. If tlie work is so skillfully done ami the youiig 
men so clever, why do you consider they are overpaid? You Just said they are 
overpaid? 

Mr. UOvSENWAS.SEB. I said that they are overpaid as long us the appropria¬ 
tion, which has got to be dlvfdetl among 50 pe<*j)lo. we will say—ami If we ha\e 
Starvation at one end and prosperity at the other end I tidnk something Is 
wrong. 

Commissioner II\RniMAN'. How do you get that appropriation? 

Mr. ItosENWAHSPUi. rnfortnnately ve do not make It; it is these wealthy 
genthunen that went home that nmko it. 

Ccuumissloner Harrimax. Wlint do you moan? 

Mr. llosKNu AssKu. The manufacturers. 

Omimissloiier (Jabukisox. How many pocket men are there In pmportUm to 
the 20 is^ople employed in another capacity? 

Mr. RnsKNWAvSSEB. Well, an onllnary shop making THK) coats vould not— 
well, ordinarily, on very line work, have a staflf of about five pe^>I>le ranking 
poeket.s. 

Commissioner If\RRtMAX. And how many others? 

Mr. Uost.NWAssKu. Well, on p«H'kets? 

Co)iimi.s.sioner (iarhetson. No; on making these (xuits? 

Mr. UosKNWAssKTt. Probably In a ooat shop making r»0<) coats a Meek yon 
V'lH probably Jmv<i altogetlier, say, 90 invvple. 

Commissioner (Jaruhtson. Ninety people? 

Mr. Uo.sKNWAssKU. Yes, sir. 

f^nmnlssioiier <;.\rbetson. And live pocket men? 

Mr. UosKNWA.ssKR. Pardon me, PNory <me of those fire men do<*s not 
make $28 or $.‘10 a Meek, because of th<»se ti\e lliere may be one making .$30, 
his assi.sfant gets $22, then a girl getting $18, ajul a girl getting $8, and one 
girl getting $7. 

Ctmimlsaioner Garretson. If you null th«>fle five p^ket people to the cross, 
how far M’ould It go on the other 90 that are undcr|>ajdV 

Mr. Rosen M’ABsm If you took <»ff—if you Mere miikiikg r>00 coats a and 

you took off $5 fnan a pfK-ket maker and put that onto coatfj, you have got a 
penny more to pay the finisher. 

Commissioner Garretson. A penny more to pay the finisher. TJiat In for 
the week? 

Mr. Rorenwasser. On every coat. Now, that is simply—I simply speak of 
that to show you that while it is perfectly true tliat there are a numl)er of 
people in the garmemt Industry who are underpaid, there are otluT people in 
the garment Industry that are overpaid. Not necessarily the mechanic that 
you have spoken about here, but other people who are engaged in these proc¬ 
esses of the garment maker's trade. 

Commissioner Garretson. If this hire<l lu'rson hud $26, $28, or $80 a w«?k 
and Is a man who has develope<l the skill that you admit that thl.s man has 
developed in any pursuit, Is $120 a month, provided he worked 12 months in 
the year, an abnormal wage for an abnormally skillful man in any pursuit? 

Mr. Rosbnwassee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Oarbetsok. Then why Is he overpaid? 

Mr. Rosenwasser. lie is overpaid until such time arrive'^ that there Is enough 
money to be divided up among the workers so that everyone who does a 
trick gets something. 

Oommlssioner Gajuietson. He Is overpaid in propwtiou to the people that 
work for a starvation wage? 
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ifr. RoazNWAssra. Tliiit fs the uiea. 

Commissioner 0'CoNNP;rx. Just a question about your contract. Ton take a 
loutract for 500 overcoats, we will say? 

Mr. Kosknwassee. Yes. 

Coinini.ssioner O’Conneix. And you take a price to put up those 500? 

Mr. ItosPuvwASSf:B. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. And you proceed to fiaure on how much should 
be paid the help to give you a certain profit on the contract? 

Mr. Ito.sp:NWA8BEK. Yes, 

Comiulssionor O’Conn'ell. Say 10, 20, or 30 per cent, whatever It Is? 

Mr. ItosENWASspm. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (.)'Con'np;li.. So you divide that up so ns to make n profit? 

Mr. Uosp;nwassp;b. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connpxl. And wherever It Is necessary to cut, you do it? 

Mr. l{o.Sf:NWAS.snK. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connkli.. You .settle the whole qiu'stion of the wage yourself? 

Mr. 1{o.sj:nwabskk. Ko; I do not. 

Commissioner (t’C 0 N'Np;Li„ Who does? 

Mr. lio.sKNWAsstat. I send for my friend, the shop chairman of the union, 
and he comes In and we sit down and talk this tiling over and decide onr- 
sclves, togetlier with the workers, jnst what is fair, some proportion to give 
every man for his task and gi\e lilm enough. 

Commissioner O'Connell. lie knows the amount of money you get for the 
contra*!? 

Sir. Ko.spjnwas.ser. lie does not In .some places, hut he does In my .shop. 

Commissioner O'Connhi.l. Do you sublet? 

Sir. lU)Sf;NWASsp;u. No, sir. You moan subcontract? 

Commissioner 0’Connp:li,. Yes, 

Sir. ItosENWASsiiu. No; we don’t do that. I simply want to testify to let 
you know that there wei’e some contractors who are doing Inislness on a very 
largo and honest scale. I have personally paid out In the city of Newark lu 
the last 20 years $1,(KK),0(X) In wages, and still doing business. 

Commissioner (i'CoN. nll. And yon art' .still living'! 

Sir, Kosenwahser. Yi‘s; but I don't think this commission should go home 
and not hear this testimony, that there are contractors that are pretty nearly 
white. 

Sir. Ttiomeson. You said yo*! have made au attempt to get girls, you had 
advertised? 

Sir. Ito.sENWASSE.R. Yes. 

Sir. Tuomi'So.n. How often did you advertise, and iihout when did you ad¬ 
vertise? 

Sir. Kosenwasseb. Well, I do that every once in a while, a sort of spasm 
comes over me that It is about time to stop this home work once more. 

Sir. Thompson. A spasmodic proposition'! 

Sir. UosENWASSER. Ycs. I telephone lo the business agent of the union and 
say what are we going to do ahont this, and he stati's that he has not got 
anybody to send to me, and I will advertise, and they will come In and we 
will tench them for a few days, aa*rthcn they go home, and It has not been 
a succe.ss with me. 

Sir. Tuo.mi’son. Don’t you know tens of thousands of girls are working In 
the shirt-wakst factories in this city? 

Sir. Kosenwasseb. Yes, sir; without doubt. There seems to be something 
different. The conditions under which u girl will work and the conditions 
under which a marrlcsl woimin with children will work. I presume that If we 
ever could get to the time that a liulsher Instead of getting 10 cents for a task 
could get 20 cents, this question would he solved. 

Mr. Thompson. Then It is simply a question of poor pay? 

Sir. Kosenwasseb. I think that has a great deal to do with It. 

Sir. Thompson. Just exactly what Sir. Goldman said this morning. He felt 
If they paid more wages they could get the girls Inside of the factories, which, 
of course, Is self-evident to anybody that knows anything about the clothing 
Industry of New York City, where" thousands and thousands of girls are 
working? 

Mr. Kosenwasseb. There Is another question and that Is we can not always 
get enj^pgti help. It may be that over here things are different. There la one 
more remedy which I will take the liberty of pointing out to the commission. 
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that U, to advise all these manufacturers to leave New York Olty with their 
factories. That Is one thing. This la no place to make goods and pay wages, 
when people can live in the city of Newark for $13 a month and get five rooms 
and live In a three-family house. What can the,v do In New York Olty for 
rent? Labor conditions are Itetter out there. 

f'oinmlssioner Habbiman. You said in the answer about these girls working 
In the shirt-wui.st factories, you said you could not get those girls, they would 
not co!ne and work us cheaitly as marrUnl women, is that what you said? 

Mr. IlosEtswASSEB. No; I did not mean that. The tlnlshtng work is not in¬ 
teresting. It is a sort of monotonous lot of i)laln sewing. It is endless. It Is 
not a very nice task, but we are getting away from it, as Mr. Goldman told 
you, by two things. Much of the machine work that Is now being done has 
done away witli this handwi.irk altogether, and whereas a girl wo\dd for¬ 
merly have to seal a holtom of llh inches In a very long coat and .>1) 111011 ™ 
down this way [indicating the front] and then up around the sleeves, now the 
bottom, what we call the facing, is done by machino, and the girl now, all she 
will have to do after a little while Is to do the holtom and the lop of the sleiwes. 
That makes It over .so much less of an onerous task, and I think that will help 
us getting the work done In.slde. I don't advocate outside work by any means, 
and it Is not what this eiitluishistie geiitlemiin (old you. 

Coiiuuissloiier Le.nnon. Ho jou desire to ask any more f|UOstlons? 

Mr. 'I'lio.vii’so.N. Yes; I just want oih‘ more i}Ue,.ttoii. You said tlie conilitton 
of work of labor in Newark was very good, the best around tills part of tin! 
country? 

Mr. UosKNVVAS.SEit. I don't ladieve I said Unit. I stild llie condltion.s in gen¬ 
eral, (lie living conditions .surrounding the workers In tlie city of Newark, aro 
very much better Ihnii In New York t'lty. 

Ytr. Tuomisson. Is Newark a strongly imloiilzed town? 

Mr. Uo.sKNWASSEii. I think It Is. 

.Mr. Thompso.n. Yery slrongly orgiinlzisl? 

Mr. lto.sK.NvvAssi,K. 1 don't tlnnk the garment Indu.stry was very strongly 
organi/.ed until (lie last garment strike. 

Mr. Tiiojii'.son. Generally? 

Mr. UosEWvAssEii. Y'es, sir; I tliiiik It is a good union town. 

''oiiinii.ssioiuT G.viiiiETsoN. I got a litlle hit liiterestisl la those germs. As- 
suirilng that vvliat you do with the liot Iron is a true disiiifecfiirit, what safe¬ 
guard is there on'thesi' searlet-l'ever germs so far as (he workers Inside of 
your .shop are coneenied before the iron gets on them? 

Mr. Kosenwassek. Well, this is—when the coat is tirought back from the 
hidsber the very next process is the pri'ssiiig. 1 slioidil not say that in every 
case, because tliore may he some cases when lliey eoine haik from the Itnlsher 
arid then tliey go to the hultoiihole maker; sometliiies the buttonhoh'S arc made 
before the fli'ilsbers, and then they go on to the pri'ssiiig. 

('ommissioiier Oaiiiiet.son. tluglit not the liultoidiolc maker have a.s much 
protection from these germs tlirou'-di disinfis tion as the consumer? 

Mr UosKNWASSKii. I liave no iloulit of It. I think it Is a positive fact that, 
and 1 think, why is it willi all the contagions dismisi's around, esixiclally among 
the poor—vvhy Is it so little Is spread with garments? 

Comniissloiier G.vbbetson. Is there any statistics to prove tliut ttie spread¬ 
ing Is done by garments? 

Mr Rosen wvssEB. No. I can tell you more of that, but I am not testifying 
to that now. I have another side of my existence wlilch I will not go into 


just now. , „ 

Commissioner Gabketson. That Is all. . , , 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. Tlie eommixslon will now stand ad¬ 
journed until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock to mes-t in the mayor’s reception 

™Thereurs*n?'at 3.40 p. m., the commission adjourned until Friday, .Tune 5, 
1914, at 10 a.’m.) _ 


Nkw York City, June 5, WVf—10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, and Comnila.sloners O’Connell, Tx'nnon, and Oar- 
retson - al.^ YVllllam O. Thompson, counsel for tlie commission. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. You may 
proceed, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. I will call Mr. Gold. 
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TESIIKOKT OF H£. JOSBFH OOID. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Gold, will yon give us your name, your address, and the 
position you o<'Cupy? 

Mr. Gold. My name Is Joseph Gold; my address is 250 Grove Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you do as a workman? 

Mr. Gold. Oirerator. Part of the operatins work. 

Mr. Thompson. At vvho.se factory do you work? 

Mr. Gold. Levy Bros., ou Canal Strwt. 

• Mr. Thompson. Is that callevl an Inside shop or a contractor’s shop? 

Mr. Gold. An Inside shop. 

Mr. Thompson. An Inside shop? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Not a contractor’s shop? 

Mr. Gold, No, sir; not a contractor. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you chairman of tlie board of directors of the United 
Brotherhood of Tailors? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How Ions have you been such chairman? 

Mr. Gold. Chairman i 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gold. Since last July. 

Mr. Thompson. How Ions have you been a member of the union? 

Mr. Gold. About live or six years. 

Mr. Thompson. Five or six years? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'rHo.\iPsoN. Arc you actiualnted with the conditions of Inside shops and 
the conditions of tlie outside siiops? 

Mr, Gold. To a c(‘rtain extent. 

Mr. 'I'HOMPSON. To a certain extent? 

Mr. Got.o. Yea, sir, 

Mr. I’HOMPSON. lYliat wiiKCS arc paid generally in the In.aide .shops and on the 
ontslile simps? How lio tlaise vvagv's compare with one anotlier. 

Mr. Goi.d. I can say that on the inside simps the wages are usually smaller 
than on the outside. 

Mr. Thompson. They are more on the inside? 

Mr. Got.n. On the inside they are smaller than the outside shops. 

Mr. Thompson. Smaller? 

Mr. Gor.ii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the reason, if yon know? 

Mr. Gold. Well, the reason is that on tlie inside shops they have a lot of men 
that have emigrated lately to this country, a lot of Italians that generally to a 
certain c-xtent work clteniter than the workmen who are in this country for a 
nnmher of years. That Is one of the reasons. Another reason is that you al¬ 
ways find in the outside shops more skilled workmen than you will find on the 
inside shops. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the working people hi the inside shops generally hired 
on a weekly basks? 

Mr. Gold. At the present time it i.s a weekly basis, since after the strike. 

Mr. Thompson, la tlierc any driving or speeding up of the workers In the 
outside shops who are palil on a weekly basl.s? 

Mr. Gori). They are more specializing than on the Inside shops. The general 
conditions are lietter on tlie outside simiia to a eertain extent, b^’ause the inside 
to a certain extent is not the weekly system, piecework, etc.; and the outside 
shegts, it is weekly system. 

Mr. Thomp.son. It was testified here yesterday that in the outside shops there 
was a stricter supervision of tlie work of tlie people, and they are watched 
closer, and that tliey are speeded up and compelled to do more work. Is that 
your view of it? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. On the other hand, we also had testimony yesterday from 
otllcliils of the union that the union, by its organization of the outside shoiis, had 
absolutely eliminated the so-called driving or speeding up? 

Mr. GoiJ). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ti«imp,son. Well, there are two views there that contradict each other. 
Which is correct? 
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Mr, Gold. Iu wlmt way do you mean? 

Mr. Thompson. One witness testiflotl tlint. In n ooutrnctor’a shop, there was a 
speeding; up of the working; {people. A union odleial testihcd that the union had^ 
such control of the contractors’ shops that tliey had stopjKHl Uio speeding up. 

Mr, Gold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand from >our testimony this morning that they 
do si)eed them up? 

Mr. Gou). In the outside shops? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gold. No, sir; not t() snoh full extent as the inside shops. I agree with 
the union otUolal here that we have such contnd in tl»e outside simps that 
the general speeding up Is not so high as It used to he formerly Imfore the 
unUrn was organizetl. 

Mr, TifOMasoN\ Then, from your vlewixdnt, that young man who tesUfled 
yesterday that the contractor's shop, the one in wldch lie worked, \\i‘re spetnled 
to do work cheaper than the Insiile shops hecaiis4‘ tliey speeded tlu* imople 
up ami w<‘re thereliy able not only to do the work cheaper hut to pay higher 
Kvages to tlie working people, he was mistaken. 

Mr. G^li). In the outside shops, my view is you ha\(3 the inechnnlos f(»r nw.* 
that know the work better and generally the w(»rk Is done much faster limn 
by the others, than some of the Inside men who have apprentices who don't 
know the work so well as the outside shojis. It takes them longer than a 
man who was in the trade f(a’ 18 years or more. 

Mr. Tito.Mi’soN, Your Idea is that the contractors’ shojis can do tlie work 
cheaper and jmy the men better wages because lliey ha\e better niechatdcs? 

Mr. (5oi,i). To a certain extent; yes, air. 

Mr. Thompson. And the Irisale sliops liave poor workers ami Juimlgranta and 
therefore tlie work costs mm-e? 

Mr. (lOi.i). Yes, sir; that Is my view to a corlaln extent. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean you agree to a certain extent? 

Mr. (Jou). I mean to a certain i*vteni Unit they have goml help In tla* )!iRl<le 
shops, too, but the reason is thc> work them for a llllle price, and for tliat 
reason. 

Mr. Thompson. I didn't understand >our answer. 

Mr. Gold. They have got goo<i helji on the In.slde shops, too, Imt the n'suit 
is tlun work them f«»r a \ery low price. 

Mr. Thompson. For n very low piece price? 

Mr. Goi.i). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are any of the inside shops organized that yon know of? 

Mr, Gold. Yes, sir; a good many are. 

Mr. Thompson. r>o they liave any machinery in there to adjust grievances? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. What Inslile sliopa are organized, If you know? 

Mr. Gold. There is Morns l.e\y & Co. on Itroadway; J>evy A Schult. 

Mr. Thompso.n. But in the large Inside shops that belong to the New York 
Clothing Trade Association they are not organized, are they, in the sense of 
having any agreement wiili the union? 

Mr. Gold. N^), sir; not at all. 

Mr. Thomp.son. They have no machinery in any of those shops for settling 
piece prices or adjusting grievances? 

Mr. Gold. No, sir. The last fight that was settled was settled by a commis¬ 
sion. The organization did not settle the strike. 

Mr. Thompson, How long arc the seasons that you work, and how many are 
there? 

Mr. Gold. In my shop in particular? 

Mr. Thompson. In your shop? 

Mr. Gold. Well, It is about eight or nine months. 

Mr. Thompson. Divided into two seasons? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Eight or nine months’ work? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. We usually have <flT during January and February and 
July and August, because we manufacture for the retail trade in the shop I 
Id. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you paid on a piece basis or w'wkly basis? 

Mr. Gold. Weekly basis. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you get per week? 

Mr. Gold. Twenty-five dollars. 
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Mr. Thompson. How many hours do you work a week? 

Mr. Gold. Fifty. 

Mr. Thompson. Those are the union hours? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you paid Just as much during the slack season or are 
you laid off? 

Mr. Gold. I am paid according to the hours I make. In the slack season, 
suppose I make 2.') hours, I am paid for 2.') Iiours, .$]2..->0, of course. 

klr. Thompson. About how much work do you liave during the slack season, 
half time or one-third time? 

Mr. Gold. Three or four days; sometimes we close up altogether for two 
weeks. 

Mr. Thompson. And, of course, you lose y<uir wages then? 

Mr. Gold, fif course. 

Mr. Thompson. Wluit Is done by tlie employer, if anything, lu your line to 
help out and get work In the shop, either of the men’s clothing kind or other 
kind of needlework, to give you a fuii (iay (iuring tiie siack season? 

Mr. Gold. The Hrm I work for do not take any outside work at all. He only 
makes up what he can sell himself In the retail trade. If times are belter wo 
have more work. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Gold. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thosipson. Have you a family? 

Mr. Gold. A wife; yes, sir. No children. 

Mr. Thompson. How imnh will you <-arn on an average during the year. If 
you know? 

Mr. Gold. During a year? 

Mr. Thojip.son. Yes. 

Mr. Gold. Well, I don’t think it exceeds $10 or $17—$18 at the most. 

Mr. Thompson. A week? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. 

CornDdssloner Gaubktson. Is that for the period only while you work? 

Mr. Gold. No, sir; (luring the year. 

Gommlssiomu' G vkuetson. Tho average for ilie year? 

Mr. Gold. Y>a, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Wliat is the advantage, and what arc the disad¬ 
vantages, If any, to tlie working people from the contract system? 

Mr. Goi.n. From ttie contract system? 

- Mr. THokPsoN. Yes, sir. As it exists in this city? 

Mr. Goi.n. W(d1, of cour.se, I for one do not see nuieh good In the contract 
sy.stem. I would rather see it ahollshed. I ttdnk that if all manufacturers 
would Iiave their own factories Gie trade could be more standardized. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Why? Wliat Is tlie reason? 

Mr. Gold. Well, first of all, the eoutrnetors usually compete with one another 
dally. The result Is sometimes workmen have to suffer on account of tliat. 

Mr. Thompson. How do the workmen suffer from that competition? 

Mr. Gold. The competition? 

Mr. Thompson. Do they r(*duee ttie wages of the men? 

Mr, Gold. W(*II, usually ttie contractor reduces tlu' price of ttie garment. 
He usually goes to the men and offers them a reduction of wages. Of course, 
the union always fights that risluctlon. 

Mr, Thompson. But they all have to meet It to go to work? 

Mr. Gold. Y’es, .sir; thi'y do. Not with the conseiit of the organization. The 
organization—we are natnrntly figlitlng that. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any subcontracting done In New Y'ork now? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Much of it? 

Mr. Gold. Not very much; not since the last general strike. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you know about home work that Is done here? 

Mr. Gold. What do I know about the home work? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gold. I know in the shops I have been working for the last three years 
■*it still exists to a certain extent, quite a large extent. I know In lay shop the 
Italian women, after working all day, usually take work home, some garments. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of work do they usually take home to do? 

Mr. ^LD. The finishing work. 
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Sir. Thompson. Have you niado any study a.s to wlipther or not tlie SInto 
factory luspcctlon makes a oarotui supervi.sion of the work of all the lioiups? 

Mr. Gold. Well, what I know, so far us my shop, I have never seen any Inves¬ 
tigation made to that elTeet. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know what kind of homes this work goe.s to that Is 
taken home? 

Mr. GotJ). Of course I do tnoro or loss. Some of tin* women that work In our 
shop live nrouml laspeuurd and Mott, etc., and we all know tlio homes that exist 
In that section of the town. 

Mr. Thompson. And do you think these homes are proiHT places for clothing , 
to be made In? 

Mr. G 01 .D. No; not at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Why? 

Mr. Goi.i). Why, hecattse I think In a house whore there Is a family with a few 
children tlu'n^ should he no clothing whatever, hecau.st' there may he some disea.se. 
and it tulght .spread, and tlam the (me that hays tie* garmmit w ill atilTer from It. 

Mr, Thomp.son. Mr. Gold, I would like you to tell me how the suhcontractor 
works. He taio's a contract from the regular contractor? 

Mr. Goi.n. Ai's; the snltcontracfor works it tliis way: I'sually, for Instance, 
say. In a factory, especially at this time wlum <mr trad(' is a s(s-tion systtuu, one 
man Is hire<l to do a certain part of the work. That ro<iidres, sometimes, to do 
that work, five or six num, nial sonu'times more Ilian that. Of course, he gets 
help to do that part of the work, and he tries to get the clioaiier help, as cheap as 
possible, and to a certain oMcnt lie trl(>s to get aiiprentices in order to get them at 
as cheap as possible a rate, for the h’ss It costs him the contractor mal:es so nmch 
more. Timt is how It works out. ' 

Mr. Thompson. Take a certain I'ieie of work llmt you know of and follow It 
with the contractor. What is it, iiressing or limshing? 

Mr. Goi.n. Well, if It is in my line—it Is mostly subcontractors are in my lino 
trathe—It is pocket making. Pocket maker usually gets—soimulmes gets three 
or four, as I said, help to do a cer.aiu part of the work. Of course, he tries to 
pay them'as little as possible, tries to spissl them u)) as rnucli as possllde, and 
If he g<>ls part of the work out for very littie, .so much more profit for the sub- 


cont rnctor. 

M'-. Thompson. He makes a price for the worli to tlie contractor? 

Mr. (loi.D. He makes a price to the contractor, jes; (lam I.. a price for 

the men that he engages. , , , , » 

Mr. Thompson. Where Is that work done, with these men right In tlie shop? 

Mr. Goi.n. Yea; tliey work side by side. 

Mr. Thompson. In other word.s, a sho[p williin a simp? 

Mr. Gorn. Yes; a shop within a simp. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Is the pocket making vmy siciliful work? 

Mr. Gou). Yh's; the most skillful work on Hie garment. 

Mr. Thomp.son And they are tlie highest paid? 

Mr. Goi.n. Yes. , ,, . ,, 

Mr. Thompson. What will the average pocket maker earn in the city of New 
York? 

Mr. Goi.n. Tlie average? 

Mr. Thompson. Yc'S? , , , , 

Mr, Goi,n. Weil, there are dlfPerent prices; Hie week-work system he gets 
up to $30, some places more, hnt not very mucli more. 

Mr. Thompson. That is in tlie busy season? 

Mr Goin Yes sir. Of cour.se, formerly tlie jiockot makers, ns 1 myself for 
a number of vears, used to earn iiulte good money—used to earn as high as $40 
and $,'i0 a wei'k. Of course, that money came out of the help mostly. I hey 
could not do It working themselves. Then the pocket making ns a trade, it Is 
all very dangerous to the eve.s. You will find most of the iweket makers must 
wear glasses. It Is very dangerous to the eyes, as I said. 

Mr. Thompson. Hiit a subcontractor, contractinjt for mnkln;^ tin pockets, 
would try to hire ns cheap help ns he could, wouldn’t he? 

Mr.*G 0 LD. As much as jiossible. Many times they tiike apprentices, take 
ismple that don’t know anything of the trade at all, and break them 
cOTrse, sometimes they work for a week or two without money at all, then they 

%r."??^ 0 MPSoN" Wirtmthe average pocket maker make for. say, a year, 
including the slack time and poor time, here In New York? 
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Mr. Gold. Well, to-day, I should say that about $18 or $20; that Is my estinna- 
tlon. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is the be.st he tau make? 

Mr. Golu. Yes. There may be one or two exceptions, but the general rule 
would not go higher than $18 or .$20. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, the most skillful work in the tailoring trade 
in New York City, oi)erutlug by the most skillful oinjrators, will uet the iieople 
only about $18 a week, is that corrwtv 

Mr. lloij). Of conrso, it may go higher; if a man work.s as a subcontractor, 
then it might go higlier. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Then he will take ttie profits from the otlier workei'S? 

Mr. Gold. Of course, that is understood. 

Mr, Thompson. Is there any subcontracting in the union shops? 

Mr. Goij). No; we have ahollshed It since the last general strike. 

Mr. Thompson. It was aholishcsl as the result of the strike? 

Mr. Gold. As tl«' result of the strike, of course. 

Mr. Thompson. Ify ileinaud of the union? 

Mr. Gold. Yes; that Is the hleu. This was one of oiir demands. If you will 
allow me, I can also say, while the strike was smtled with the large associations, 
those that we haven’t got full control of, It was understooil then that they 
would aliollsh the subcontracting system, hnt to-day it still exists In tlioae 
shops. Of cour.se, we liave no control and cun not do anything to remedy it 

Mr. Thompson. IHi you think that a law should he passcsl by the Slate to 
abolish home work, or do you think that the union could alKilish It itself? 

Mr. Goin. Of course*, it would he no harui if there sliould be such a law. Of 
course, with the help of the union. The union must do a whole lot to that 
extent, and help a whole lot to that extent. Of course, the law should be en¬ 
acted to that effect. It would help them wUh the orgiinixation to ahollsii It. 

Mr. Thompson, Is the attitude of the orgauization opposed to home work? 

Mr. Gold. Positively. 

Mr. Thompson. Have the tinloii-s votisl any such laws, or askeil for the 
passage of any such laws t)y the legislature, either at the present time or In 
tlie jjast? 

Mr. Gold. I think the unions, as much as I know, being connected with this 
organization, they have always asked for the iiasshge of such laws for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Thompson. Have they had any laws drafted by anylaDly and snhmllted 
to the legislature? 

* Ml'. Gold. If 1 am not mistaken, there are such laws al the i>resent time, to 
a certain extent, to abolish home work, hut it seems it is not enforced. 

(llmlriimn Walsh. Gimnnissioner Lennon would like to ask you a (luestlon. 

(Ymmilsshmer Lknnon. ]>o you work with a Mper? 

Mr. Gold. I? 

Commissioner Lknnon. Yes. 

Mr. Gold. One helper. 

Cominissiouer Lennon. Do the pocket makers generally work wiU> one or 
more helpers? 

Mr. Gold. The union law Is that the pocki't makers .shall work with one 
lieliier. 

Commissioner Lknnon. What do you pay the liel|a>r? 

Mr. (ioi.D. I don’t pay him anything; the employer pays him. 

Commissioner Lenno.n. The employer pays Hie helper? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir, 

Commlsslom*r Ijinnon. What does the employer pay the lieltier? 

Mr. Gold. The helper? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Gold, My lieliwr gets $17 a week. 

Commissioner Lennon, Well, Is the Iielper an apprentice? Can they become 
pocket makers themselves after awhile? 

Mr. Gold. In time they do become pocket makers. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, tlie pocket makers are not all tailors? That 
Is to say, tliey are not all men who learned the trade originally, either In the 
oW country or somewhere else? 

Mr. Goi.u. No; they learned the trade In this country, mostly. 

Conunlssloner Lknnon. They learned the trade through being hypers and 
worklng'wltU other men? 

Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Ijcnnon. Have ^ou any apprcMitu'ca lu the trade geoeralijf 
You have nieulloued this heU>er. Now, have you tippreutices lu the other 
parts? 

Mr. Gold. Of course, tl»ere are oppreatict« in every imrt of it 

Commissioner I.knnon. How 10145 a time do they have lo *n‘ve before they 
get tiie regular wages? 

Mr. Goi.i>. Of t'oui'Si', osixM’iully at this time, when our trade Is so divhItHi In 
pnris, it takes them some time before tiu'y heeoiia* a meelundc. Sometimes a 
man may work for years on a eerUlu i»art of the work and he would uot have 
niiy chance to bwomo a mechanic. 

CXunmls-sloner }a:.\sos. Wluit will lie get? Su|»is-‘st* he works a year and 
makes ti go(xl helper, wluit Mill he make? 

Mr. Golo. Well, us I said, from .'?J7 uj) to $1S; sometimes a dollar less. 

Commissioner Lknnon. What do they jmy tiieni the lirst thrisr mentlis? Sup- 
jxj.se a man comes hen* from itusslu or JtaJy or HomoMhere (‘Ise and wants to 
io into tlio tallnring traile and he gets a job wunowhere, what will he gel the 
lirst tlirw months? 

Mr. Goijj. Moil, of courM*. be may get from up to $8. 

('ommissiom^r I.knnon. For the lirst three moiitlis? 

Mr. Goi.i). Yes; for the first three months. 

(’ominissioner Lkn.no.x. Wlmt kiiul of work will he lie put at? 

Mr. (ioii). That is u (piesiion of tlie seetioii of the esstJ. 

(’ommi.s.sioner Llnsox. Well, sUi)i> 0 Be lu* goes Into the pressing def^artiueiit, 
what will he do? 

Mr. G<*U). He will .simply pres.s wains. S<h\ lliis kind here lindlcatiugj. 

Commissioner I.J'Jnnon. 1 kuow; i am a tailor myself. 

Mr. (Jotj). That is ilillereuL 

Commissioner LfcxxoN. Are there any women in jour shop? 

Mr. Goi-d. In my slioj>, (pule a mnnUT. 

Oimini'v'iioner Jj \m)\. !>«» they work as heljM‘rs, or how do they work? 

Mr. OorD. They don’t work at maetilne-'!. 

(Mmmissioner Lknnon. They don t work at nay mnchlm"^? 

Mr. <;oi.i). No; tlmy simply do hatidworlv, sew on buttons nud buttonholes, 
and finishing. 

C/oirmls.sioner Lennon. Are there any women ho4>ers in tlu* iKK'kebraaUiug 
business? 

Mr. <loM>. Not that I know of. Gut of towig 1 am told, there an*, but not 
In New York. 

Commissioner Lknnox. Will the women in the shop—what kiiul of wag<is d«>. 
they get? 

Mr. (JoLi). Well, their wage ranges from .$8 up to $I0; .M>me make its high as 

.S12. $1-1; the buttonhole makers, that is, that inuKe tlie buttonlioles in Ihe 
garments. 

Ckiniinis.sloner T^knno.v. Well, suppose tin* trade i.s dull, like it Is now; do Iho 
women get tiieir .share of the work along with the imm? 

Mr. Goi.o. Of eourse. 

Commissioner Lennon, Just tlie same? 

Mr. Gold. Of coursi*. 

Commlssiou<‘r Lennon. Tlie union w(»u‘t stand for anything dlfforent? 

Mr. GoiJ). Oh, no; not at all. 

Commissioner 1 .ennon. i>o jt>u know’ anything alKMit Ihe fm who take 

the work to the liomes. what kind of wagi's they make? 

Mr. GoiJ). They make, the highe.st, from .$» up to $10; aomelimes les.s Uiuu 
that, too. 

Commlitfiioner Lennon. A g-xjd d<?ul less than that, sometimes? 

Mr. Gou). SoiDetime.v; yt*s. Their wages only $7. 

Commissioner T.f.nnon. I umlerslood from .some of tlie witnesses that these 
finishers who take their w'ork home are rn^urly all lUliaii wom<*iu Is that true, 
80 far as you know’? 

Mr. Gold. Mostly It4dlan; yes. 

Oomndssioner T^ennon. Some of the w’ltnessee told us tlmt these women, 
when they come over liere, they go to wmrk with other women to learn the 
trade; that is, other w'omen get the w'ork ami these women have to come In 
to even learn to sew’; that they don’t know how to sew at all w’heu they come 
from the old country. Do you know wdiether that is true? 

Mr. Gold. I kuow that is a fart. It is a custom among the Italians only, 
RS soon as one lands, she has relations or a countrywoman; she Ukes her along 
and learns her the trade. A good many don't know how to scw’. 
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Commissioner Lknnon. What kind of wages will those women make when they 
fire learning the trade—when they are being taught the trade? 

Mr. Gold. Sometimes they may make .$3, an<l sometimes they may not make 
that, either, for a short time, until they know the trade to a certain extent. 

Commissioner Lennon. How do they get the work from the shop? How do 
they get the work from the factory to their homes? 

Jtr. Gold. They come for the work; sometimes the husband comes for the 
work. 

Commissioner Lennon. Haul It In a wagon? 

Mr. Goi.d. No; they usually carry it on their heads. 

Commissioner Lenno.n. They still have that custom In New York, have they? 

Mr. Goi.d. Yes. 

Commissioner I.ennon. I thought It would be abolished when I left here. 

Mr. Gold. It Is about time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Hoes nearly eviu'y coat that is maile in the city of 
New Y'ork—have they to go in these homes to be fini.shed? 

Mr. Gold. No; not exactly; not all. 

Conuulssiouer Lennon. Well, what proportion of them have to go in these 
homes to he finished? 

Mr. Gold. Well, I can safely say about HO tier cent, if not more. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, are there some finishers in the shops? 

Mr. Goi.n. There are some; yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. In the outside shops or In the contract shops? 

Mr. Gold. There are some In the inside, and there are some In the contracting 
shops, but the trouble Is In our case that some manufacturers, as well as con¬ 
tractors, like to save space; don’t like to take a large loft to be able to accom¬ 
modate all; and this is part of the reason. Of course, another reason Is that 
many of them have oblldren and can not do work In tlic shop and have to do 
It home In order to be near their children. 

Coimnissioner Lennon. Have you over been In any of the houses where this 
finisblng Is done? 

Mr. Gm.i). I have. 

Commissioner Lennon. In the room where the finishing Is done do you ever 
see a cookstove, for Instance? 

Mr. Gotn. Why, of conr.so. The chances are—now, I have been once in Mott 
Street. My fntlior useil to own a pants tiusiness, and I wont for him there to 
get certain pants he had there finlslml, and I have seen them sit rlgtit around 
the stove, finishing the garments, being It was a cohi day in winter. 

« Commissioner Lennon. That is, around the cookstove? 

Mr. Gold. Yes. 

Commissioner I.ennon. I am not speaking of any other stove —I mean the 
cookstove. 

Jlr. Gold. Yes. 

(tommissloner Lennon. ITnvo yon ever hei'ii in a room where finishing was 
hi'lng done whore there were beds? 

Mr. Gold. Oh, yes. 

Coramissionor Lennon. And where the clothing of the family was hanging 
in the room? 

Mr. Gold. Of course. They only have .sometimes two rooms, and they can 
not be anywhere else. 

Commissioner Lennon. M’hat have they In the other room? 

Mr. Gold. What? 

Commissioner Lennon. What Is in the other room? A sleeping room or 
kitchen? 

Mr. Goi.d, One room la the kitchen and one room Is the sleeping room. And 
sometimes they may have a sleeping room. Generally they have two or three 
rooms. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is the work all done In one room, ns a rule, or do 
they work In all the rooms? 

Mr. Gold. You know how It Is. Many times their children help them; so 
one works in this room, and the next one In the other room, and that Is how 
It goes on. 

Commissioner I,ennon. Ho you believe In trade agreements between the 
unions and the employers? 

Mr. Gold. I do. 

Comflflssloner Lennon. Setting the prices and hours of labor and making the 
conditions under which the work shall be done? 
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Mr. Gold. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you have shop strikes In this city to any great 
extent? 

Mr. Gold. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before having the shop strike do you have to secure 
the consent of the union? 

Mr. Gold. To the sliop strike? 

Commissioner Lennon. Ves. 

Mr. Cold. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And you don't have shop strikes without the consent 
of tlie union? 

Mr. Gold. No. If the union 1ms contn^, it must have Mie nuisent of the 
union. 

Commissioner Lennon. I mu glad to hear that. I liave known the time when 
that was not true. 

That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

• Chairman Walsh. Tlmnk you. Tluit is all for >ou, Mr. Gold. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JACOB PANKIN. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name and address and profession? 

Mr. Tankin'. Jacob Tankin; T) Heckman Street, New York ('Ity; I urn on 
attorney at hiw. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been practicing law in this city? 

Mr. Pankin. Nino years. 

Mr. Thompson. What were you doing prior to })raoticlng law, if engaged iii 
business? 

Mr. Pankin. Working in the leatlier-gooils l)usiness; medmnlo In tlie leather- 
goods business. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been working at that business? 

Mr. Pankin. Off ond on, I guess, for about seven or oiglit years. 

Mr. Th().mpson. In the city of New York? 

Mr. Pankin. In the city of New' York. And I have done some work organiz¬ 
ing for the Intornatiimal Ladles’ Garment W^irkers’ Union In 1003. 

Mr. Thompson. Were >ou ev<‘r engaged in the needle trades in New Y'ork 
Cltj V 

Mr. Rankin. No; excepting that I have tried to learn the trade some 12 or 
35 years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. You never w’orked at It? 

Mr. Pankin. I wwke<l at it about two or three weeks. 

Mr. TH03.1PS0N. Are you tlie attorney or have yon acted as the attorney for 
any of the needle-trade unions here In the men’s garment trade.s? 

Mr. pANKiN. Yes; 1 am the attorney for the United Hrolherhocai of Tailors, 
find I am attorney fm* the pants makers’ union, and the knee-pants makers* 
union, and one of the children’s Jacket-makers’ union, and also the ladles’ 
dressmakers’ union. 

Mr. 'I’lioMpsoN. As such attorney, have you hud communication and dealings 
wltli employers? 

Mr. Pankin. I have. 

Mr. Thompson. And with union officials? 

Mr. Pankin. Y>s. 

Mr. Thompson. And from your position as counsel and attorney, have you 
learned of the conditions in the men’s clothing trade in this city? 

Mr. Pankin. I have. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anything tliat yon want to say to the commission 
in this respect? 

Mr. Pankin. I might say a few' things for the cnmmi'?sion w’ldch might be 
of some help. I w'ould like to say, In the first place, that the make-up of the 
trade, of the men’s garment traile, Is about 00 per cent men, or 80 per cent 
men, and about 20 per cent women; about 65 per cent are of .lewlsh extraction, 
30 per cent, possibly, or 28 r>or cent Italian, and the rest mi.xtMl, Pole-a, Slavs, and 
Russian, largely Immigrant labor. There are very few in New York City 
that are native born that enter Into the tailoring business. I don’t think I 
know one In New York City, native born, that takes up the tailoring business 
as hts vocation. 

Years ago, Commissioner l^nnon, I guess, knows that, that the tailoring 
business was largely confined in New York City to the Germans, and it was 
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recently, within the last 25 or 30 years, that the chttuse has come to take place, 
tliat tlie Jews replaced the Germans, and now the Italians are replacing to 
Rome extent the Jewish prs^ple In the tailoring business, not only as regards 
the men’s clothing business, but ns regards the entire needle Industry In the 
city of New York. And It may be said tlmt probably a quarter of a mlllloh 
men and women arc employeil In the needle Industry in the city of New York, 
or iiossibly a little more. There is surely about 120,000 in the men’s and 
childrens’ trades, and there are oo.ooo lo 101)00 in the cloal; trade, and there 
are about 30,000 in the lailies’ waist and dress trade, and there are alsmt 
15,000 or more thousands In what they call the white goods trade. And then 
there are the smaller trades, such as kiniona and wrappers and childreu’s 
dresses and children’s hats and cups. These cap-s, that Is also part of the needle 
trade. So It can be safely said it Is upward of a quarter of a million In New 
York City. And all of this labor Is Immigrant labor. 

I want to say also that Ibis labor. Ibis immigrant labor, has done a great 
deal toward bettering the (‘onilitions in the trade within the last 10 or 12 
yeans, or possibly a little more than that. 

1 don't think there is any trade in the city of New York of the proportion that 
the needle Inilustry is, ami hardly any Industry In the city of Nt'w York is as 
thoroughly orgaidzed as the needle industry in the city of New York Is. The 
cloak makers have a 100 per cent organization, praetically. The men tailors 
have a 00 per cent organization, Ixdwwn 80 and 90 per cent, and the waist 
and dres.s makers, prolmhly, also have an 80 per cent to 90 per cent organization. 
That means that 80 per cent of the pwiple engaged In tlu- trade are organized. 

So that this Immigrant labor Is trying not only to keep up the standard of 
life of American labor, but, in some Instances, tries to exceed it. 

I make this .staleinent boeauso of one question put by Mr. I.ennon, as to 
what the effect of the Immigrant latM)r Is upon tho standard of living, of the 
Ainerieun standard of living, and I emphatically say that the immigrant labor 
that has come to this couniry Is trying to do its vei-y best to maintain the 
standard of living, and, to some extent, to raise that standard of living. 

IVe have tried very hard In this garment Industry to ciimc to some under¬ 
standing with the manufacturers collectively—not only collectively on our side, 
hut even colleclively on the other side. That Is. agreement with the tuisoeia- 
tlons. In tlie cu.stom tailoring trade, Mr. Silverman was a witness represent¬ 
ing Local 3fi2. lie is also a member of the joint hoard, or Brotherliood of 
Tailors, and a member of District Council No. 1, of New York City. Tliere are 
two collective agreements. One collective agreeiiu'iit with tho Metropolitan 
Association of Merchant Tailors, and a collective agreement with the Man¬ 
hattan Association of Tailors. In that trade there hs one great trouble, and 
that Is known a.s the single tailors. 

Tho single tailors liere come into the stores, Into the finest store.s In the 
city of New York, garments selling as high as 3160 and $70 a .suit of clothes. 
They come Into these storivs and take this work to bo done at home. Most of 
the line grade of work In New York City is done by single tailors, and that Is 
(lone In tenement house.s, done at home. I remember that we lived on Blghty- 
seeond Street In this city, some 10 or 12 years ago. I rememlier that distinctly. 
There was a tailor living in an n|>ai'tnient Itt that house, and they w'orked, 
sometimes, ns late as 11 and 12 o’clock at night. That was home work, .single 
tailor, working on tho highest price gannent made in the city of New York. 

That is the really great trotihle that confronts the custom part of the trade 
of the needle Industry. The single-tailor business. In recent years there 
has been developed In the city of New York a contract system In custom tailor¬ 
ing. The merchant tailors who advertise custom-made goods, whether they are 
cnstom-niade garments or not, I really don’t know. The large storeke^rs 
contract tlndr work out to contractors, who maintain shops, some as large as 
to employ In the neighborhood of 100 people. 

We also had a collective agreement, and that agreement Is still in existence 
lietween what we call the East Side Ketall Clothing Merchants' Association 
and the union. This Bust Side Retail Clothing Merchants’ Association etn- 
ploj’s in the nelghborhoo<i of between six and seven thomsand people, that Is 
for coats, and they employ prolwbly three or four thousand people on the vests 
and the pants. That agreement has been in existence for over a year. Well, 
a year and four or five montli-s, and during the entire time every dispute that 
has arisen between the union or the members of the union and tlie members 
Of the ailnciatlon have been settled by the grievance board. The agreement 
provides for a board of arbitration, but that board of arbitration has never 
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been organized, because there was really no serious disputes that required the 
BUbmlaslon of the mutter to the hoard of arhltriition, hut there were little shop 
disputes, and those shop disputes were determiiKst and adjusust by a grievance 
board apia>lnt<al from time to time. I don't thinU they have had more than 
five or six meetings during the 15 or 10 months of that grievance Ixainl to adjust 
the trouble between the ]0,01K) members of tin' union and the as.soelution. 

On the 28th of Februar.v, IPKt, during the progress of the general strike In 
whlcti there wcr<‘ some KKl.OtK) iieople involved in the cily of New Vork in the 
men and c'hildren'.s garment trade, the manufacturers’ association—that is, the 
New Turk Clothing Trade Association, togetlier with the New York Clothing 
Manufacturers, aiipolnted at that time Itobort Fnlton Cutting. Mr. Marcus M. 
Marks, and Ualibi Magnus as a cominisslou to adjust certain differences, and in 
that way settled the strike. II was said here ye.sterday Hint the only thing 
that commission hud to do was to fix the hours. In the letter apiwlittlng that 
commission it was also provided that there shall he no snhi'oniraetlug; that 
all the i>cople shall return to work; that no (liscrimlnution shall be praetlml 
against such men as tho.se who have particiiinlod In the striko; that $1 In- 
cren.se shall he given to each man uiion his return to work; that the hours of 
labor .shall he reduced Immediately to .51 hours, and then gradually decreastai 
to 53 hours and .52 hours, and at tlie .same time the commission sinill make a 
thorough Invostigatlon of the differont trade cmitors In the country uml make 
on effort to stundardi/.c tite lionrs of labor throughout the entire country in the 
men’s garment ami ehlldren's garment Induslry. 

The people were dissatisfied with that arrangement, and the commission was 
then chungisl. Mr. Itnliert Fulton Cutting wns then to leave for Knroias and he 
withdrew from the eommlssion, and Mr. Meyer l.omlon, the attorney for the 
International Ladles’ C.arment Fnion, was snbslltnled, and the eommlssion at 
that time reduced the hours to 53 hours liefore the ix'ople returned. The lample 
refusetl to return on 54, tiecuusc 70 per cent of tin; prsiple at that time were 
working on a 50-hour basis In nccordnnco with the settlement with the union. 
The eommi.s.sioii lias ne\er, to my knowledge, made an Investigation, and I am 
quite sure tliat no .such investigation has hivn made or I would know of it. 
That is, an inve.stigation with reference to ttie liours of labor In Hie entire 
country. 

(m January 1, Itlll, the hours of Inhnr were further risiueed to 52 hours In 
the association shop, so that now about 70 or 75 per ceiii of the lasiple working 
in the men’s and children’s garment trade in the city of New York work 50 
hours and 25 or 30 per cent work 52 hours in Hie large slioiis. As far a.s the 
union is eoncernwl, and I have spoken to a gi’cat many of the men who are the 
active people in the organization, they are all in favor of a collective agris;- 
ment. I)f cour.se, with some IlinItaHoiis. The tailor unions of the city of New 
York feel that collwlive .agreements do help to inuinfatn Hie organization and 
to maintain conditions ohlalnisl by Hio organization, hut they fisd that the right 
to strike for a violation of agreements on Hie jiart of Hie emiiloyer.s shall not he 
taken awav from the einiiloyei's, from the unions. What I nieiiu liy It Is this; 
That a palpable violation, breach of a contract, of an understanding between 
Hie union and the employers. Is of such a nature that there could he no dl.spnto 
alKiut it should not lie a matter of arliitrullon. There Is a bre.icli llicre. Anil 
the union In that event should have the right, if It deems advl.suble, to strike 
the job, strike the place. But on the whole the tendency in the garment trade. 

In the entire neialk' Industry, is in favor of collective agreements. 

Of eour.se, anoHier great evil in the business Is this coiitract shop; It Is 
almost a miracle that In the contract sliops eonilitlons are to some extent bet¬ 
ter, largely better, than they are in the manufacturing esiabllslimciit, except 
In so far iis sanitation Is conoerned; and Hie reason for this Is that the con¬ 
tract shops are usually conducted in the old ramshaekle huildlngs. In the older 
buildings in the city of New’ York, while the manufacturing eslablkshiricuts 
are usually conducted luid maintained In the new, large, ventilateil, light 
buildings, so Hint the sanitary eondition.s In the Inside slioiis are really better 
than they are In the eonlruct shops; but so far as tlie treatment is concerned 
of the men, as far a-s the wages are concerned, as far as the hours are con¬ 
cerned, it Is peculiar that they are much better in Hie eoiitraet shops than they 
are In the Inside shops. Yet the manufacturer must allow a profit to the con¬ 
tractor, so that the contractor should be able to go along, to mainlaiu his 

business. . . , , i 

You will find, for instance, cases where tlie manufacturers Imve their own 
shops and they also contract some of their work out, aud in the contract shops 
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the wixges are lilghcr than In the Inside shops. It Is a peeuliar phenomena. I 
Riippo.se It works out because the conditions'being better In the contract shops, 
the people—the workmen naturally drift toward the contract shops, and the con¬ 
tract shops naturally have the better clas.s, better grades of mechanics, be¬ 
cause there Is not that strictness, there arc not so many stringent rules and by¬ 
laws, and the chances of getting more wages attracts to the contract shops a 
better grade of mechanics; and, for that reu.soD, possibly they are in a position 
to pay better wages, because the inecbauics are better- 

Commls-sloner G.MtuE'rsoN. The average Is better, although each man may 
have as expert Individuals? 

Mr. Pankin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Can you give' us some light on the liome workers? 
YTm heard .some testimony of that yesterday? 

Mr. Pankkn. Yes, sir; I did. This home work. I don't know whether any of 
the commission has seen those women carrying the work home. I have seen 
them do that time and again. Tliey carry tremendous hundles on their heads. 
Sometimes I am surprised laiw their necics will be able to support those bundles. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have lived down on Houston and Stanton Streets; 
I have seen some of them. 

Mr, Pankin. You saw them 20 years ago, perhaps. 

Commissioner T.ennon. I go there every day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The loads have Increased, have they? 

Mr. Pan'kin. I don't think so. This work is generally done by married 
Italian women. The Italian girls go right In and do the work In the shops. I 
know many of them; while the married women take the work home. The 
union 1ms made several efforts to eliminate tliat sort of thing. The unions are 
deadly opposed—your commissioners who are niemhcrs of the unions know just 
how the unions stand on those Hungs—wo want Hie home life perfectly clean; 
we want the homes sanitary; hut here is a situation that confronts the organi¬ 
zation. From time immemorial, so to speak, this custom was In existence 
obtained, and what we are trying to do is to educate. It Is largely, as I said 
before, done by the Italians. I have had a conference with the executive 
hoard of the Italian lomil, and we discussed the plan of calling meetings of 
the husbands of tho.se women anil put them to shame. 

I have spoken to some clergymen, who are Catholic clergymen, Italians, and 
askeil them whether it would not ho possible for them to, from the pulpit, shame 
(he men and women at the same time, and in that way eliminate this awful 
condition of home work. I have been In the tenement houses. I suppose some 
of you have also Ihhui lu the lenement liou.ses. The entire district where the 
Italians live. In the lower portion of Hie city. Is between P’orsytli and Center 
Streets—Tenter on the west and Forsyth on the east. Hester, I guess, or 
Canal In the south, and Bleecker In the north. That entire section has not 
been changed, to my knowledge, or within my memory, in 25 years. The same 
old houses Hint have been there 2.5 years ago are still there. I don’t know of 
a single new building. Of the new liiiildliigs put up there, only a few of them 
were put up, so that the old-style buildings are Uiere. Only running water, 
and where the lavatories were in the yards, by law they have been taken 
up Into the building. There are no bathtubs at all that I know of in those old 
luiildliigs. And here and there possibly a bathtub lias been put into those new 
buildings. They are separated into two and three room apartments, dark 
rooms. 

This work is done largely In that section, between Forsyth, and, as I told you, 
Center Streols, and then up beginning at Ninth Street and Second Avenue, or 
First Avenue, some between Second and First, but largely beyond First Avenue, 
Ninth Street, Tenth Street, F.leventh Street, Twelfth Street, Thirteenth Street, 
Fourteenth Street, down to Hie East River. I don’t know that section as well, 
but I have passed through there with a car often, and there are lots of old 
buildings there, three and four stories, old buildings. 

Mr. Pankin. Anything else, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. A question has been submitted here that I would like to have 
you answer. That Is, how can the manufacturer making rough tweeds, smok¬ 
ing jackets, bath robes, and overcoats, and not having enough of any one line 
or grade to conduct a shop, do Ills business except through contract? 

Mr. Pankin. The question answers itself. If it Is possible for the contractor 
to do that sort of thing why is it not iwsslble for the manufacturer? Now, 
let's see.'*Now, In the waist and dress Industry- 

Mr. Thompson (Interrupting). I will put this other question- 
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Mr, Pankin, I will just explain that. 

Mr, Thompson. Just one moment. When the man5i;:or has special work to <lo 
he can pick any special contractor? 

Mr. Pankin. Tes, sir; he can do that. But now I just want to explain 
that. You take in the waist and dress industries; the inamifacturers of wulatg 
manufacture dresses and, in some instances, they nmmifsM’tnre siiits. and all 
of the work Is done rijiht on the premises. As a general prop(>sitl(>n the man 
who makes or who is able to make a .smoking jacket is aNo aide to make an 
ordinary coat—as-a general proposition. The pocket is not much dltTerent, the 
finish on it; there is really no dilTcreiice, and the operullng on the Jaeket Is 
but very little different, so tluit he can easily do inanula<-tming right on tho 
I)remlse.s. He might have so many A\orkinen for tlie sniokinjr jackets and have 
so many workmen for llie suits and have so iiiauy xMtrkmen for the hath rol>es. 
There are very few manufacturers, though, who do hath robes, snxdAing jackets, 
and suits. The general run is that the manulactun-r makes nothing but cloth* 
ing. Kven to that extent ihero are probably fmir or live niannfacuirers in the 
city of New York who make chlldreirs and men’s garments. Otherwise a man¬ 
ufacturer coniines himself only to children’s garments or he coniines himself 
only to men’s garments. And there are inanufactiirm-s wlio coniine themselves 
only to .spring clothing and <lo not make any winter clothing—only serges, blue 
serges, etc. 

('liairnnui Wai.sii. Mr. l.onnon, you would like to ask a (jiiestlon or two? 

Commissioner Lennon Yes. You indicated, Mr. I’ankin, tliat the unions 
here In tlie men’s garmeni trade were in faM)r of colle<-the hargaining and 
agreements with tiie employers’ associathui; but you desire lo retain tho right, 
if llie agreement was broken by the employers, lo strike. I understood you to 
say that. 

Mr. Pankin. Yes; that Is tlu' jiosition tliat I talA* aial I think that is the 
position of the union. 

Commissioner Len.n<»n. What di) you understand as Ixdng the orillnnry policy 
of the trades-union movement on this subject; tho regular policy of the estab¬ 
lished unions? 

Mr. INknkin. Well, In a great many unions any breach of the contract under 
the ptotocol arrangement Is snhmiltetl to tlie grievaneo Imard, and thereafter 
to arbirrutlon If the grievance hoard can not adjust the matter. That has been 
the policy pursued in liie tnnles wliere there are collective agreements. Now, 
I would change that. 1 would limit tlie agreement to tlie extent tliat if there 
is a violation of a contract—now’, what 1 nusui by it is tills: If a union enters 
into an agreoinont with an employer ami that agreement S(‘ts out certain pro- 
\isions that are lo be caiTle<i out l)y tlic emjihoer ami are to lat curried out 
by the union or the members of tho union, a breach of any of tlie jirovlslons 
of that agreement is not a subject for arbitration. It has alreaily been decided 
that the provisions shall govern the conduc t l)eiwcen tiie union nml tlie employer. 

Commissioner Lennon. In such citses, liowever, is it not always true tfiat one 
side sn.vs tluit it is a hreadi of the agreement ami the oilier side say.s it is not 
a breach of tho agreement? 

Mr. Pankin. Not always true; it is not always true. It is largely true, hut 
not always true. 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose one side dnlm.s it is a hn‘adi of ilio agr<v- 
ment and the other side claims it is not; is it Uieii a subject lor investigation? 

Mr. pANKTN. Investigation, yes; but not arbitration. 

Commissioner Lennon. And not arbiiration? • 

Mr. Pankin. No; because I don’t think that any mailer that has already 
been decided upon shall be submitted to arbitration. 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose tiie agreement contains a clause for the set¬ 
tlement of disputes by condliutlon ami mediation or arbitration, then is It not 
adding another breach to tlie contract If a union refuses to abide by that clause 
in the agreement? 

Mr. Pa.nkin. Well, if I drew the agreement I would not draw it that way. 
I would draw the agreement that any dispute that might arise with reference 
to any propositions not emb<Hliod in tho contract should be llie subject of arbi- 
tralloo; but such conditions as arise under provisions of the contract sliall be 
subject only to Investigation or moiliation. Now, if yon allow me, Mr. I>ennon, 
the reason I am in favor of that proposition Is this: We have luul Iho experience 
in some of the trailes connected with the needle industry, where there are 
sometimes breaches of a contract by an employer who Is a nieinl>er of the asso¬ 
ciation; and by the time we are ready with the decision made by the board 
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of arbitration the people who have been aggrieved ore no longer In the sliop, 
or the season is over, and nothing can l>e done. 

Ooininlssioner Lknnon. tt’ell. that Is beeanse of fanlty machinery; that is not 
the fault of tlie agn'onient itself. If you maintain the position that under an 
iigreeinent If the union finds nceoriling to their own oonsclenee that the agrw- 
ineut lias ianm broken nnd tlie union has a right to strike, tlien you must eon- 
code, or do you concede, tliat if tlie employer elalms that the agreement has 
iieen brolion by tlio union lie has a rigid to lock evoryboiiy out? 

Mr. I’ANKiN. I tlilnk what is fat for the goose is fat for the gander, 

Ciommlssloner I^ennon. Well, llicn, how long would you anticipate your agree- 
mi'Uts would last? 

Mr. I’A.VKiN. Oiir agreements probably would last and lie more efficient under 
such a .state of affairs tlnin they would be—^well, they probably miglit not last 
as long, but mayiie would last longer, but tliey wouUl lie more efficient than 
other agreements. Where both sides know they have got to live up to their 
Itrovislons of the conirnct—they have to take tlio couseiiueiices—they live up 
to them. I believe if an agreeineid—that if a union enters into an agreement 
with an employer, that agreement should he carried out to the letter or they 
should not enter Into the agreement. Ami I Ihink if the employer enters into 
an agreement, he ongid to carry out that agreement to the letter. The great 
trouble Is that a great many employers and a great many niannfiieturers—not 
the majority of tliein, but a goodly number—make use of the associations to 
tlielr own advantage. I have had that exiawlence. 

OaminiissloiK'r I.ennov, Have yon In mind tliiit yon could draft an agreement 
that is not subject to different interp«>tatlons on vital points, for Instance? 

Air. I’ANKIN. Yes. t>f course you cun set down a question of hours, you can 
(set down the questioii of the eniploynient of union men, wittiout a qui-stion of 
interpretniion. He Is citjter a uinoii man or is not a nnioii man. The em¬ 
ployees are either working liO hours or they are not working 50 hours. The 
employer is either giving the ininimum scale or is not observing tlie mlnimtim 
scale. For instance, the hnlit'S’ waist and dress industry, tin* inimmnm scale 
was $6 a week. That is the lowest wages to lie palil to girls—mark you, the 
tnost inexperienced girl, (he girls wlio i>nll the haslings, the girts who do the 
trimming, being just able to cut away the threads—the minimum wage was $0 
a week, not less; but that no girl emfiloyetl in the waist dressmaking Industry 
shall receive less than S<» a wts'k. INow, then, Mr. Stone showml that there 
were a greid number—1 don’t reniemlNW exactly the figures, but somewhere up 
in ;t0 or more jan- cent—gelling less titan $0, le.ss than $.5, a week, contrary to 
that provision, I say that is a breach of the agreement on the part of the 
employers. There can be no dispute thal .$6 Is the mlninuira wa.ge and that If 
be pays less than $6 he reads himself out of that agreement. That is the way 
I feel about It, 

Comniissumer 1-ennon. And you bold that under tbe iigrctunent that the 
proper way to right that wrong Is to go on a strike? 

Air, Fankin. Tlie profier way to right that wrong is this, to toil him, “If 
you don’t pay tbe mlninmni scale you rea<l yourself out of tliut association,'’ 
not to leave it to arbitration ns to wbetber be shall pay the difference or md. 
Now, here Is another experience, under this protocol tlie employers were to pay 
for legal holidays. There was no question uinml that. lint they did not pay 
for the legal holidays and we had to submit that to arbitration and it was 
two months before we got a decision from tho iHiard saying as to whether the 
money slionkl he paid or not. Many of (he people had leli the job. Some of the 
la’ople had left New York. Some of them had got disgusted. 

Commissioner Lennon. Thnt is all, I think. Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Did you want to ask something, Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Gakhetson. A'es. Going a little further. Air, I’ankln, -with this 
question of arbitration; Isn’t the question of fact as to whetlier or not the agree¬ 
ment has been breuHied iiroperly a question of arbitration? 

Mr. I’ANKIN. I think it ought to be investigated. 

Commissioner Gabketron. If it Is Investigated liow would a decision be 
reached? For instance, a manufacturer or employer who is a member of the 
association and a party to the agreement which Is collectively made, if that 
manufacturer falls to pay. In a certain Instance, or the agreement provides he 
sliall pay. Isn’t the association of which he Is a party enfltled by right to pass 
upon tbe question of wtiether or not he has conformed and to use Its own 
method^Jo comiiel performance? 
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Mr. Tankin. That is just wlmt I said a inomeDt ago. Where Uiere are ordinary 
provisions of the contract and he breaclies the oixlinary provisions of the con¬ 
tract—tlie association or the union shiili tell this man “Here, you live up to 
this agreement,” after Investigation is liad; “ If you don't you will read yourself 
out of the contract—read yourself out of that provision of tlie protocoL” 

Commissioner Gaboetso!?. If after arliitiallon is ha<l and the man then does 
not conform, isn’t your rigiit clear then to go on a slriko? 

Mr. I’ANKiN. You see, it Is a cumbersome way to arrive at tlie right to have 
B strilvc. It may take Ibroe months. Mr, lA'iiaon sa>s it is a question of ma¬ 
chinery, but If you have any grievance brougiit up and you liave .vour clerks 
make your investigations ami then going to the grievamt! hoard, aiwl tlien you 
are going to the arbitration board, au<i tlie arbitrallon board meets sometimes 
no more than once In three moiillis, and by the time the hoard of arbitration 
hand.s down the decision the point gained is no longer a gain. 

Coinmt.ssioner Gakretkon. Isn't (lie record fairly estnlilislied that Uie. 0l> 
ganizalioiis tliiit liave gone off lialf-oockcd have (IUmI in tlie process, wliile (hose 
that liuve used tlie cumbersome nietliods liave survived and e.slahlished both 
power and reputation? 

Mr. I’AXKiN. In answer to timt I want to add tills, Mr. Garn>t.son—Brother 
Garretson—it Is tlii.s; It scem.s (o me tliiit there is always a desire on the part 
of the employers, on tlie part of tlie corporations, on ihe part of tlie manufac¬ 
turers to trt-at witli the unioii.s and lliat it is due to tins fact tliat there Is an 
underlying tendency on tiie part of llie workers toward organlr-atlon, and the 
nianiiracturers and employers, realir.iiig tliat the workpeoiile in this ctiuntry 
are coming to tlieir senses, want to get tiie best deal they can from the em- 
ployiM's. 

Commissioner Gakretson, It is fair to asstimc that tlie average employer, 
contractor, or mimtifacturer is not dealing with Itic union because lie loves the 
union Itself. It i.s because, Ls It not, that it is probably the least costly horn of 
the dilemma? 

Mr. I’ANKIN. Tliat is aliout (ho .sire of it 

Commissioner (iAuithrsoN. But, on tiie oilier liaial, Is it not tlie jiart of wdsdom 
on tlie part of tlio men to estublisli oiieti ami for all llie fiiet that liiey won’t use 
the li-st weapon, tlie strilo'. until oilier means liave bevn invoked and have 
failed, wliatever tlnit muy lie? 

Mr. i'ANKiN. I agree tliat no union sliall strike for strike’s sake. I believe 
that evtoy union should do its liest to eliminute, as fur as iKissihlc, the pos- 
slbilitie.s of strikes anil try to stdtie everything; lint, I say, wliercver tliere Is an 
iigrisoiieiit arrived at lietween emplojers and iinioii.s, tiie iigreeiiieiit siinll not lie 
tlie .stilOect of arliitratloii. It may be tiie siililort of lim>sligution and niedla- 
tlon, lint not arbitration. I mean (liose tilings tliat arc delinite In liic agri'c- 
iiieiiLs. 

Coinmissioncr Garuetson, In your experience in writing agreements you semit 
to have attained a stieeess that I liave never b<*eii able to uttaiiu I have been 
wrllliig tliem and doing not much else for ‘27 years, and I have never seen one 
written yet, nor have I twer bt'cn alile to write one, on any clause of which two 
interpretations could not lie jiliieed ; and I iiave arliitruteil many times, ulthougli 
In nil tiie trade agreements I am eoiiiiected with not one provision fur arbitra- 
tlmi is iiieluded. I liave arbitrateil many times as to the interpretation of n 
clause. 

Mr, Baskin, But tliere are certain clau.se.s tliat are not tlie subject of inter¬ 
pretation. 

CommlR-sioner Garretson, May not lie. 

Mr. Pankin. Need not be Interpreted. Tlie question, an I say, of employing 
union men or the question of hours or the miixlnium hours, or the maxiimiin 
hours and minimum wage. These are common things, and lliese are not tilings 
that sliould lie arbitrated or interpreted. They are set and flxed- 

Oominissioiier Garuetson, Novv', this one-man tailor- 

Mr. I’ANKIN. Single tailor. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Suppose the one-man tailor, the man who comes 
into a custom shop and takes work out. Ho has no use for the union because 
he wants to work long hours. Moreover, does he use nK-mbers of his family 
also or associates? 

Mr. Pankin. Yes. He sometimes has a helper and oftentimes his wife, and 
It there are children they will lielp him along. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. One more question. You are a lawyer, arc you not? 
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Mr. Pankin. Well, so the State board says. 

Mr. Thompson. You know that many able lawyers, judges of our supreme 
court, differ on the construction of laws? 

Mr. Pankin. Yes; I should say so. They never agree. It seems. 

Mr. Thompson. And you also know that when a question of fact is to be 
decided under a contract or a law tliat it becomes a matter for a jury? 

Mr. Pankin. Questions of fact are supposeil to be submitted to a jury. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, if a question of construction of a contract arises, why 
is it not proper to submit it to a board of arbitration and mediation, and If it is 
a question of fact as to whether or not the contract ns drawn has been violated, 
why should not that be submitted to a jury sitting as a board of arbitrators? 

Mr. Pankin. If It is a question of law—you see the question of the con¬ 
struction of a contract becomes a question of law. As to whether any single 
thing was done or not done would he a question of fact. Now, I say In response 
to this IIS a lawyei' I know a great many pi'ople refuse to pay their bills- 

Mr, Thompson (Internqitlng). Well, but - 

Mr. Pankin (interrupting). Kxciise me just a moment. I will answer it 
shortly. They refuse to pay their bills and of course that necessitates the 
person aggrieved coming Into a court and the defendant then Is entitled to a 
trial by Jury, and the defendant knows and the plaintiff knows and the jury 
immediately knows that It Is a cooked-iq) ilefense. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. What you really Ihink, then, Mr, Pankin, is that the ma¬ 
chinery shoiihl he such ns that these matters of grievance may he taken up 
and decided before they become serious? 

Mr. Pankin. Yes; o.-icept I do not believe an absolutely decided point should 
he the siiliject of arhitrafion. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MEYER SCHOENFELD, 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your address. 

Mr. SciioENKKi.i). 02 Second Avimiie. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your present occupation? 

Mr. SciioENKKLi). I am acting in the capacity of advisor on labor matters to 
the employers in the garment trade. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any title? 

Mr. ScHOENFKi.i). Well, the title Is Clothing Trades’ Bureau of ,'Sanitation 
and Information, which Is organized as a means of Information for employers 
and employees In my branch of the trade on labor mutters. 

Mr. IhiosiPsoN. It Is organized under the name of the Bureau of .Saiiltutlon? 

Mr. ScHoKNPKi.i). Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, are you paid a salary? 

Mr. SciioKNKKi.ii. I am paid a salary, and I am paid by the Individuals. 

Mr. Thompson. Who pay.s your salary? 

Mr. ScHOENFELi). The association. 

Mr. Thompson. What association? 

Mr. SciiOENFici.D. Amerk'an .tssoelation. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the full name? 

Mr. ScHOENFELD. American Clothing Manufacturers' Association. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been organized? 

Mr. ScHOENFELD. Aboiit a year or 14 or 1.1 months. 

Mr. Thompson. What were you doing before that, Mr. Schoenfeld? 

Mr. Schoenfeld. Before that I had been In the trade as an operator about 
0 or 10 years. 

Sir. Thompson. What were you doing the year preceding your taking this 
position? 

Mr. Schoenfeld. ,Tust now? 

Mr. Thompson. The year before you took this position? 

Mr. ScHOENFF.LD. I hiive been following up the conditions of the clothing 
trade in the city and outside. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean before this present time this- 

Mr. ScHOENFETj) (interrupting). I have been publishing a new.spaper. 

Mr, Thompson. What was that published by? 

Mr. ScHOENFF-Li). .-V Corporation—a weekly piiWieatlon. 

Mr. Thompson. Was it run by any organization? 

Mr. Schoenfeld. No; by a eorporatiou. 

Mr. IPhompson. Whom did that corporation represent—anyboily partlcnlarly ? 

Mr. Schoenfeld. No; just a membership corporation. 
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Mr. Thompson. Was it maintained by any association or union? 

Mr. ScHOENFELD. No, slr; neither by the employers nor the union. 

Mr. Thompson. What were you doing before that, Mr. Schoenfeld? 

Mr. ScHOENFEij). Before that I was connected with an Institution known as 
the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 

Mr. Thompson. That was philanthropic? 

Mr. ScHOENFEnn, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. For how long wore you witli them? 

Mr. ScHORNFEiJ). About eight years. 

Mr. Thompson. Whnt <Ud you do with the do llivM'h Kuml? 

Mr. ScnoENFELi). Investigating Industrial condiLions. 

Mr. Thompson. At tl>at time wore you working for the union? 

Mr. ScHOENFET.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That takes you Id yt'urs proNious to the i)resent einploj ineiit? 

Mr. ScHoENFELD. Ahout nine .\oars. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever be(“n <M)nne(rte<l with the unions in tl»c gar¬ 
ment trade In New York (‘ity? 

Mr. Sc'HOENFELi). Yos, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. For how long? 

Mr. ScHoKNfELD. First, I lane boon working at tiio trade under tlie system 
that was tlien really known as the sweat-shop sy^t(‘ln. I h ft the inaehine after 
being in the country JO y<‘ars and Ip'lped orgain/.e that ori'uni'/.athui which Is 
now In existence as tiie ITuU'd Brotiieriiood of Tailors, niul 1 iinve Ikhmi alliliaUMl 
with that orgaui74ition anil quite active for about nine >ears; aiul that brings 
me to these >ears after I received the position with the I>anm <1(‘ Hirsch Fund. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat position did you occupy? B’ere you i»resi<lent or 
organizer witli the union? 

Mr. ScHOFNFELi). From 1892—no; from 1801 up until 1808 I was known as 
the organizer of the United Brotherhood of Tailors; and lli(‘ last two years I 
w’as know n as tlio organizer for the national association known us tiie United 
Garment Workers o( Am»*nca. 

Mr. OTiompson. 'that is a present organization? 

Mr. ScHoENFELD. ri'eseiit organization. 

Mr Thompson. Mr. Sclioenfeld, you have been asked to come bore by Mr, 
Kaufman In Ids iilace on the jirogram? 

Mr. ScHOF.M Ei.i). 1 liave been asked by a committee of contractors, yesterday 
morning, wiiether T would be willing to appear for the contractors at this 
hearing. 1 have answereil that if 1 will be asked by the commission that I 
will gladly npp<‘ar. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, we are glad to have you here. Mr. Sclioenfeld. Now, 
do you know' of the United Clothing Contractor.s’ Association? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. Yos, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you know the mcmlMTship of that association? 

Mr. ScifoENFKi.i). The membership of the United Clothing Contractors’ Asso¬ 
ciation—the coat contractors, about 250. 

Mr. Thompson. How much the pants contractors? 

Mr. ScHOENFEi.D. Well, the luints contractors at the iirc^mt have not got a 
close affiliation with the United Clothing Contractors’ vVssociation—nor the 
vests. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. Then the membership iiisteml of being between 500 and COO 
is only about 200? 

Mr. ScHOENFEU). About 250 members of the aswlutlon. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the nationality of the meinlxTsblp of the associa¬ 
tion, If you know? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. I should say about 95 per cent Jewlsli. 

Mr. Thompson. And tiie rest Italian? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. No; only about half a dozen Italians, but quite a numlKW 
of Lithuanians. 

Mr. Thompson. >Vhat proportion of the coat contractors, whom yon .say are 
In this association in tlio city of New York, are in your association—wimt per¬ 
centage? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. According to our best statistics, if I may add my personal 
knowledge, there are in the trade about 350 to 4<Xi coat contractors, not more. 
I base my information from the manufacturers, as the employers of the con¬ 
tractors, and tliev ought to know best how many they have. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tlie reason that the vest contrtictors or pants con¬ 
tractors arc not atRUated with the United Clothers’ Association? 
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Mr. ScHOBNFELD. We liad an agreement, bnt recently certain IntcreatM, or a 
ccM-taIn i)oUcy pursued by the one branch of the trade, which has not been In¬ 
variably taken up by the coat contractors, so we are not now as a unit. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Can you state this brielly—the reason? 

Mr. ScHoicNi'Ki.t). Well, ye.s. Tlio itants contractors have taken sides* as 
mhhllonien between the maiinfuctiir(>rs and the unions, or the workmen, aad 
they have to some extent formed ci'rtatn alliances with the union to whicli the 
coat contractors did not agree at the time. 

Mr. TttoMi'soN. What is the naluro of that alliance? And why do the pants 
contractors favor It, and why do the coat contractors disagree with It? 

Mr. SciioKSVKU). Why the pants contractors favor it 1 can not say, hecause I 
'do nol speak for them. Why the coat contractors do not 1 can answ'cr that. 

Mr. Thomi’Soj). Answer that. 

Mr. .SciioBNFiEU). The contractor being consideral and known as the middle¬ 
man, llnds it to his advanlagi* not lo take .sales, neillu-r with his employer, 
the maiuifnctiirer, nor witli the orguni/.aliun tliat represents his employees; 
that tie .simiild assume a neulrul position, siding neitlier with the employers’ 
organization nor wilh ids empioyoi-s. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat attitude docs tlic union take in tliis respect. If you 
know? 

Sir ScHOKNFEi.i). Well, the union is sulliciently represented here; I tidnk 
tliat question sliould lie answered liy tliem. 

Mr. Thompson. D.i tticy make any demands? 

Mr. SoHOENKEPD. On what? 

Mr. Thompson. On tlie coat contractors? 

Mr. SCH 0 ENKK 1 .D. For what? 

Mr. 'I’HoMPsoN. Oo (liey make any demands on tlio coat contractors? 

Mr. SciroENEET.D. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In rpsppct to tliat question? 

Mr. ScHoENrei.D. Not in resiioct to that question; not Unit I liave heard of. 

Mr. Thompson. T1ioii, tlio qaeslion neter lias his'ii liionglit np, roaiiy, to tlio 
ooat conlracfors; no domand of the union inis lioen made on them? 

Mr, SciioENFEi.D. By individuals, hut I doubt wlictlier they were speaking for 
file organization. Inillvlduals may have suggested personal oinnions on hotii 
slde.s. 

Mr. Thompson. WInit would is- llie nature of tlie (leiiiiinils or the aflilia- 
tlon tinit the union would want with llic contractor.s as against the emiiloyers? 

Mr. ScHOENFEi-D. Yoii mean tlie niaiiufacturers’ association—tlnit tliey were 
to come to an uiiderstaiidiiig? 

Mr. Thompson. A’e.s, 

Mr. .siciioKMiciI). Well, it would mean tliat the contractors would lie usisl 
by the organizations, or tlie coidraetors would use the worlaueu’s organlzation.s 
as a weapon against tlie ninmifucturers. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, liow? 

Mr, ScHOKM'H 1). If tlie cotitraclors - 

Mr. Thompson. How would a contractor ho used liy tlie union againsl tlie 
employers? 

Mr. ScHoENFET.!). Ill tlic first [ilace It could l>e used in a way that, by having 
an alliance hetwccii the contractors and the uiium, they could raise prices Just 
at their will on tlie iiianufaetiirer. Ami that answers it; that answer ouglit to 
lie siifllcleiit wliy many respimsilile eontractors do not favor It. 

Mr. Thompson. At least, you think it is sulticlent? 

Mr, ScHOENnu.D. What? 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. You think II i.s sulliclciit, anyway? 

‘Mr. Schounfei.I). Well, it wonld be unfair. There are tliree elements In the 
trade—tlie workmen, tlie contractors, and tlie manufacturers— and It is unfair 
that two shall unile against one, just as it wouhl be if the manufacturers 
were united wltli llie eontracloi-s against the workmen. 

Mr. Thompson. Do yon tiiiiik It is pos.sible for the three elements, as they 
are In the trade, as you have named them, to exist at tlie same lime and not 
to have an uaderstamliag liclwi'en two of Ihoni In referonoe to tlie other? 

Mr. ScHOENFF.LD. It would he unfair, and It would not be lasting. 

Mr. Thompson. Don’t you believe that there is at least an understanding be¬ 
tween either tlie contractor and the union or the contractor and the employer? 

Mr. S^^iOENFELD. There Is not. 

Mr. Thompson. There is none? 

Jlr. ScHOENPKU). There is no such understanding of any account., 
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Mr. Thompson. Where does the contractor get his work from? 

Mr. ScHOENFETj). From the manufacturer. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the manufacturer the liberty to pick any contractor he 
pleases? 

Mr. ScnoENFELD. Whether he Is at liberty to pick? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

' Mr. ScHOENFEU). It is not a question of liberty; It is his absolute right. C(t- 
tainly he does, and tlu' contractor has his liberty to pick liis niainifacturer fur 
whom he should work. 

Mr. THoifPSoN. Hut if t ))0 contractor gets work from a manufacturer- 

Mr. ScrroENVKi.i) (interriipting). Yes, sir. 

Mr. TH<)^fl^so^^ It has got Ut he at llte Instance of the manufacturer? i 

Mr. SenoENFEi.u, What am I to understand, “at the instance?” 

Mr. Thompson. That the manufacturer wants 1dm for Ids cuntractor? 

Mr. SenoENFELD. Yes, sir; muurally it takes two to make a bargain. 

Mr. Thompson. Sure; ami tinder those conditions whore the mamifacturor 
picks the contractor, sdil ymi l)elie\p that there shoidd he no umlerstundmg 
between the contractor and the inamjfn<*turer as to what attitude they shouhl 
take towanl the orgardzation or the union? 

Mr. ScHoENKKi.D. Mo, sir; this question docs not evane up al all. Tlie manu¬ 
facturer looks to the contractor to turn out the goo<ls in time and In gooil 
shape. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is what you think? 

Mr. ScTioKNiKi.i). Tliat Is Mliat I tliiidv, to tiie i>est of iny knowledg<‘. 

Mr. Thompson. You are handling the labor (Uid fnr the contractors and manu'" 
facturers? 

Mr. Si’UOENFELi). I ,‘im not liandling- 

Mr. Thompson (inlernipling). In ymir bureau of sanitation? 

Mr. SeHoEN'FKi.u. I am not liamlling anything. 1 am a<iing, as I said, in an 
advisory cajiacity to liulividiial employers and flie association on labor matters. 

Mr. Thompson. And from tliat is>sition you don’t Know of any understundliig 
in reganl to the malim* we have Ihh ii speaking of? 

Air. Sc'HoENi-ET.i). If tluTe would be an understanding I would know It. 

All* Thomp.son. You would know it? 

Mr. i-^cHOKNi'EM). Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN. And yet yon say there is not any? 

Mr. S<'HOi':NFELD. Then* is not any. 

Mr. Thompson. Why did you call this iuireaii of >ours the bureau of sanita¬ 
tion Instead of (he bureau of labor? 

Mr. SciTOKNVT.LD. There is a certain w'ork we are doing, so far, us sanitation. 
It has not develope<l yet to the extent I would like. 

Mr. Thompson. When you come to name the work you are doing, you say you 
are doing labor work? 

Air. Sciioi.MEii). You liave not touched lluit question yet. 

Mr. Thomi‘hon. I askisl you what work you are doing. 

Mr. ScHOKNi I'U.i). Sanitation ami labor matters are one thing. The labor 
orgaidzations use the sanitary question as the forerunner to all matters. 

Mr. Thompson. That is your answer, is It? 

Mr. ScHoENFF.i f). Y(*m, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the objei't, if you know’, of the contractors’ associa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. SciiOENFET.i). AV'hat their object is? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Afr. ScHOKNFEi.D. The object of the contractors’ association, as an nssiK-intlon, 
is a defensive position against any unjust demands, either from their workmen 
or from their employers. / 

Mr, Thompson. In regard to matters of sanitation, I presume? 

Afr. Rchoenftxd. No, sir; that does not come Into that. 

Mr. Thompson. It does not? 

Mr, Schoenfeld. No, sir; this does not come into that. 

Mr. Thompson. Who support.^ the sanitation part of your bureau, which you 
say is the important end of It? 

Mr. ScHOENFET-i). 1 am attending to that. 

Air. Thompson. Who pays you for it? 

Mr. ScHOENFETJ). The manufacturers. 

Air. Thompson. The manufacturers pay for it? 

Mr. Schoenfeld. Yes, srlr. 
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Mr. THOi^raoN. From the nssoclRtion or indtvhluals? 

Mr. ScHOKNrai.D. tnilivlduals ami tlie a.asoolatton. 

Mr. Thompson. It la a sort of philanthropic work, then? 

Mr. ScHOKNFKi.D. No, sir; not exaofl,v. It i.a to prevrait false pretcnsca in.the 
tlnu'.s of .strike on the sanitation (|ueation. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Tlien it is n part of the labor trouble? 

Mr. Schoenucm). Yes, sir; I have saiil sanitation and the labor trouble Ro 
together in tlie needle Indu.stry. 

Mr. Thomi’.son. It is not for tlie purpose of making simps more sanitary, hut 
for the purpose of presenting tlie eiu|iIoyers’ side of sanitation? 

Mr. SeiroF.NFEi.p. I didn’t say so. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. Didn’t you say that just a moment ago? 

Mr. SeitoKMPK.i.i). If you r\ill repeat the (pieslion and answer. I will know what 
you are getting at now. 

t'l’lie former questions and answers on tills sulijeet were read by the rc- 
Iiorler ) 

Mr. Thompson. I tliink flie position Is plainly slated. 

Mr, ScTioKNiFi.n. Yes; but you have not asked for wliat tlie .sanitation part 
of tlie work is. 

Clialrnian Wai.sii. I understood you to say tliat tlie sanitation part of it was 
to piesent fairly tlie etnployer.s’ side of tlie sanitation, wlien it is used against 
tliem in lalior dlsturlianees. Is tliat correct? 

.Mr. SeiioENi Ei.li. And to disprove it. 

. riialruian Wm.sh. And thnl is where tlie sanitation part conies in? 

Mr. SeuoENida.ii. Yes, sir. 

('halrman Wai-sii. In your particular work? 

Mr. SeiioENKELU. Yi's, sir. 

('liairman \Y.\isir. Tliat settles it. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat i.s all I liave. 

(’luiirnian Wat.sh. Do you want to ask any questions, ('oniinissioner Gar- 
retson? 

(’omniissloner Oaiiuetson. Yes; I want to ask a question or two. 

Tlie paper you piililislied was a trade journal? 

Mr. SeiioK.Ni Ei.i). No, sir. 

(’omuiissiouor liAiniKTSox. You stated that lliere was no niiderstanding be¬ 
tween Hie employer and tlie contractor in regard to tlie qneslioii.s that may 
arise between tlie unions and tlie Individnais on that suhjeot? 

.Mr. SciiiiENi'Ei.n. No, sir; ttiere Is not. 

Domnilssloner O .huif.tson. Is it not tine tliat tlie logical iwsilion of Hie con¬ 
tractor and Hie niamifacturer, ns an employer, are exactly llie .same whenever 
these ipiestlons arise and jon do not need any understanding? 

Mr. .SciioE.XEEni. It is not so in tlie eloHiing trade? 

t’ommissioner Gaiuie'ison. No? 

Air. Si'UOENVET.n. No, sir; lii'canse in Hie clotldng trade, tlie eonlrncting situa¬ 
tion is difl’erent from Hic contracting line in any otlier trade. 

Coiimii.ssioner Gakketson. How is it? 

Mr. SrHOENEEi.il. The coniracliiig system in tlie cloHiing trade is tlie slepplng 

Slone for Hie inecliiinie to Ik .me a niamifai'lnrer, and the contractor of to-day 

is aid to 1)0 a union man of yesterday; and you will find 25 per cent of the 
I'onlraetoi's of to-day, tliat tliey Mere strong nnion men a year or two or three 
or five or ten or fifteen years ago. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you noticed, (lunigli, wlien they get to the 
stage wliere tliey are employers, Hie unions, tlieir union principles never get In 
tlie way of Hielr profits? 

Mr. ScHOENmru. Well, as enqiloyers, naliirally, tlify have a right in their 
aeling, in a way, as it is to tlielr interest. 

Cnnuidssioncr Garretson. I am not (piestlonlng tlie rigid; I am asWag you 
in regard to tlie fact? 

Mr. ScHOENEEED. As iiidlvlduals, as contractors, tint tliere Is no understand¬ 
ing with the manufacturers. 

Commlssiouer Garretson, Isn't tlieir interest as the employers of men ex- 
nctly tlie same without any uudorstandlng? 

Mr. ScHOENVEt.D. Naturally so; tliore is no understanding. 

Commissioner Garretson. So tliey just follow tlie same course of action 
from sAK-interest wlttiont any understanding? 

Mr, SeHOF,NEEi,D. Wltli the eontrnctor if is a different situation. He Is the 
middleman between tlie manufacturer and his employees, and he would not 
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and should not take sides either with tlie manufacturer or witlt hla employees 
as an organization. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. Still his lDtcre.st lies in how cheap he can get his 
men just as the muuufacturer’s Interest lies in how cheap he can hire his men? 

Mr. ScHOBNFELi). Just as it is to the interest of the workingmen how much 
money he can get. It is the daily oecurrence between labor and capital. 

Commissioner CfARiiKTSON. And Isn't he naturally aligned against them in 
exactly the same way? 

Mr. SciioKNFKLi). No; becauso in many Instances, if a contractor shouhl 
make an attempt to re^ince wages from his einployee.s, it is very apt that the 
manufacturer for wh(»ni lie Is working will just on account of that reduce 
the pay of the contractor. Therefore the contractor does not lake that position. 

Commissioner Gahkktson. Well, the department of sanitation is not used 
to disinfect that method, Is it? 

Mr. ScnoKN'FnT.n. No; this was for the purpose of disprove false pretenses 
on the part of unions in creating Issues which are not true and inconslsimit. 

(^nnmlssioner (Jakukt.sox. False staternonis and faNi* n-prcsontatlons en¬ 
tirely In >our experience arc contlned to unions? 

Mr. S^JI 0 ^.^’^Kl.I^. Orcasionally they are praotlood on all sides. 

Comnussioner (Iarrktsox. Tliat is all. 

Mr. S('HOKN>Kin. I diil not say it otherwise, hut that Is ilie union’s hnslness. 

Commissioner O’Con nkt r,. Tlio organizations yon H‘|.resent as tlieir labor 
represen(ath(‘ do not deal with unions as unions as I understand it? 

Mr. ScnoKNFEi.T). No. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. But you do deal with lndi\idunls? 

Mr. ScHOFNFEi.D. With Indivhluals. 

Commissioner O’Coxxfu.. Po jou adjust all grievances Haw may have ag 
to wages and hours and conditions of emjilityment ? 

Mr. SnroENFEi.D. Wliat? 

Commissioner O'Coxnki.l. Any grie\anc<‘s llu‘\ may liav(‘, do yon deal with 
them as Individuals? 

Mr. SciloKNFKi D. Our position is, if u demand is mioio on the part of n 
workman or the union, simply on an iiHlivi<lual manurm lurer, I do Investigate 
those deinamls. If they are fair and reasotKd)l<‘ and consistent witli (lie comll- 
tiori.> u) the trade, 1 advise the manuraeturer to adjust tlwan; if tlioy are not 
reusicK.ide and not consistent with conditioiia of tlie trmle, I advise the manu¬ 
facturer not to grant them. 

('onmilssloner O’tJoNNFij,. And you arc tiio solo imlge of whetiun* they are? 

Mr, Si-HoKNFF.T.n. I don’t say, sir, tliat 1 am the sole jmlge. T make the 
suggestions ami usually tlie firms take it umler ad\iseinent and dismiss it. 

ConunissiomT O'Conxfll. Your suggestions are largely accepted, 1 suiipose, 
by tlie emph»y«»r? 

Mr. ScHOENFKLi). Well, in many cases 

(kmmiissioner O’Con'nki.u 1>o you know anything of the conditions of (he 
snhcontractors, ns to the meth<Mls in their factories? 

Mr. SrnoENFKi.D. I know something aitoiit It. I understand tliat the union 
ha.s claimeil last year, after the termination of the goneral strike as a victory, 
that all subcontracting has Ikhmi nholislK'd; tliat it does not exist any mor<‘. 

f’ommlssioner O’Coxnet.l. Doesn’t it? 

Mr. ScHoENFEr.D. Yes. That was the otficial statement at the com-liislon of 
the general strike, that the unions had succeeded in the (diolition of the entire 
sulicontracting; that is sometliing that Ims existed hut does not exist now. 

Commissioner O'Coxis’Eir.. Doe.s it exist? 

Mr. ScHOENFELD. It did exist. 

(Joinmissloner O’CoxxErx. Does it exist now ? 

Mr. SniOENFELD. Very slightly. 

Commissioner O’Con'nki-l. What became of it, then? 

Mr. ScHOENFEi-i). Well, partly, the union succe^Hlod In abolishing it, hut there 
ore certain coiulitions in the trade whicli can nut be forced to i»e ui)olislie<L 
The traiie calls for it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why? 

Mr. ScHOENi'Tii.D. Conditions. 

C/ommissloner O’Connell. What are the oonditloiw? 

.Mr. ScHOExraLD. Well, do you want any particular hrnneh, or in a general 
way? 

<^mmlssloner O’Connell. In a general way. 

38819—S. Doc. 415, C4~l—Vol 2-G4 
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Jtr. SoHOiiNKKLD, Tile comUtioUH of tlie clotUini,' trade can not be compared 
to any other Industry. The clothln;? trade depend.s entirely on the general con¬ 
ditions of the country. T'he cloUdng trade Is the indicator of conditions, for 
the reason, as I understand it, Uiut the middle class and the poorer clas.ses use 
its Income, first, for rentals; second, for eatables; third, for clothing; that when 
conditions In the country get.somewhat dull, the middle class and the working¬ 
men save first on clothing. Therefore the clothing trade is the flr.st one to 
snlTer when tlie conditions of the country are not pros|ierous. Tlie immigration 
question, the Sabliatli question, and many other questions can not be conqmred 
in this trade u.s they are in any other industry. You must deal with this ques¬ 
tion in a different way than you take up any other Industry for Investigation. 

(lonunl.ssioner O’Cokm-.i.l. Hasn’t the immigration question a great bearing 
on the question of wages? 

llr. RctioKNVK.i.n. Vei-y much. I should say 7,'> per cent of idl the people in the 
clothing trade have been immigrants; and, so far as that jiart is concerned, nearly 
tdl of them. 

C'omml.ssioner CConnkij,. r>o the employers take advantage of the fact tltat 
th(‘ market is exceptiomdiy well stocked with lal)or? 

Mr. Sciiof;n1'1!H). tVell, if it comes down to employers, I want to say that 
there are ecriain things timt even tlie other side don't do. The unions are the 
very people whlcli elanior and favor the open door for immigrants and pass reso¬ 
lutions and go to Congress and protest against the literacy tost hut they are ask¬ 
ing tor tlie elosi-d door In tlie shop when these immigrants come in. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. Are the employers tn favor of the literacy test? 

Mr. Hchoknkixo. I don’t know. They liuve tieier taken a position In that 
direction. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Have the.i eier taken any position on fho immigra¬ 
tion question nt nil, toward reslriolnig It? 

Mr. SeiiOKNmi.u. Not us an nssoelation; just ns individuals; they are divided 
on tliat proposition. Some people holiere in rvliat you call an open door, and 
they all differ. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Do yon know anything about this home-rvork 
condition? 

Mr. ScuoENEEi.D. Yes. 

Commissioner (i’Conxeil. What is there aiiont a fandly of 10 or 1'2 living in 
one room and making up clothing under most Insanitary conditions? 

Mr. SciroENEr.r.n. Jinking iqi clothing, or tinish? 

Commissioner O’Coxnei.i.. rinlsliuig? 

Mr. Sohoexfei.i). Well, If the union controls f)0 per cent of fhoir memher.s, 
why don’t they stop It? 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r,. No; I am not asking yon wliether tliey do slop it, 
hut wliellior elollii's are made under these eonditioiis? 

Mr. SciioENKKi.ii. It is not clolla‘S mado; simply finishing. For the last 3o 
yeur.s—I -say for ttie last tio years lieeaiise tlie contract system Is only nboiit 40 
or 45 years old—for tlie last fi."! years, when ftie original so-called sweatshoiis 
were In the trade, wliich were ahollshed niiout I'd years ago, witli ttie exception 
of here and there a single ease, tlu're was always finishing done outside. But 
the taws of the State have praelleally a full control over these home workers 
hy revoking licenses, and no ridialile house or luanufaeturcr, and no large 
contractor, gives work to any women in a teni'inent house to do finishing un¬ 
less she provides a monthly eerlltlcafe from tlie State factory department. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. What does tImt cortlficate require? 

Mr. SciioEXEEi.n. It requires sanitary conditions and certain space, etc. If 
I would have known timt (piestlon woilld come up, I would have brought on<>. 
That comes within our part of the work on sanitation. 

Commissloiior O'Conm’m. The question has been discus-sed here quite freely 
yesterday, and some very vatiialile statements a.s to conditions existing in 
Uiose homes wliere (totliing is finislied were made, ns, for Instance, one state¬ 
ment was made of two rooms wltli 24 pi-ople In them finishing clothing, 12 
pisiple living In etiili soparatc room, 

Mr. ScHoENEEi.i). I would not question the gentlemen or ladles who made 
that statement, hut you will pardon me If I may be so Impertinent as to say 
it would be the duty of the eommission to ask on the Missouri style and say, 
“ Show us,” and let them take you down and sort where that Is. I deny it. 

Commissioner O’CoxxEr.i.. I think we will go and see it. 

.Mr. SeuoENEEM). I deny it, lieeaiise I am getting reports on conditions on 
these thftfgs, conferring with factory Inspectors’ reports. But we do find this, 
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that if oconsiouuHy there is a complaint on the part of a factory lnsi>ector I 
<to look into it and advise the lirin not to jriNc any \v<jrk to such contractor 
mitil he ^ets the certiliciite from the Stale fat'tory /lepartinent. 

t'ommlssioner (fOoNNKi.i,. Suptiosinjt you fonml a place that Is, In vour 
opinion. Insanitary. Do you report it l<> the factory-inspwtion deparnnent? 

-Mr. ScnoKNi'Ki 1 ). I would inform the tirni which supidles the party with 
\sork to slop Klvinj; him work until this thinj; is r^yliHed. 

('ommissioiKT O't'owKi 1 .. lUit >(*u will not scud the Information t*> the 
factory Inspector? 

-Mr. SnioKNKKiD. No, sir. 

(’omniissioiH'r OVonnkm.. You would not think that Is your huslm'ss;? 

Mr, SciioKM'Mi). 1 w<mhl md think that comes wiihin my class of work. 
Prohnhly it will in t'ourM'of time, hut not at prcsimt. 

('ommlssioner (J.vimprrsoN. If they had the State certlth-ate, even if you kiii'W 
that lulVi-tious disease was there, you would not report H to th(' Stale deparl- 
menr, hut you would lake the Stale cerldicati* as proper ground for lettintt 
the w’ork jio then'? 

Mr. ScHoiMJ i I). If I would know it, I would not. 

(’ominls'^ioner n’CoNNELr, You just state<l you would. 

Mr. SiiioKMKf I), ^cs; that was not the qiiestjim. 'I’li/U (piesilon Is dift’creiif. 
Tf 1 W'ould know Unit there is really a sickness In that house. 1 would Inform 
Ilimn: hiil on llu' u<'neral <*<miiilaint I would not. Thai Is all sonlimenlal; 
that Is all. 

('oniniissioiier (lAinn/'soN. Is smallpox sentiineiilal? 

Mr. ScnoFA'iEi.i). I don’t mean that. I mean these issue.s are all senti¬ 
mental. 

t'otiinns'-ioner (Jaiihktson. Ar(‘ lliiw'? 

.Mr. SciioKM Ei.i). Y(‘s; I mean on the part of the unions. 

(’<immisslont‘r (Jmuoison Mo>t }>eoi>le helnwo that coiidiilons of labor are 
facts and md sentiment. 

Mr. Si'hoknkkii) Yes. Whv ilon't the unions abolish them? 
t'ommissioiu'r (Jakki'ison'. Wh,. don't the unions abolish murder? 

Mr. ScifoKNFKin. Well, society, as a whole, is part and parc»*) to rhe re¬ 
sponsibility for murd*'r, and the unions have thidr share for murder. 

• Mniiiissioncr ('JAisni'-rKON. Wliy ilon’t your emphoers’ associations abolish 
ninr-aM-v 

Mr. ScHOKNVKT.n, They an‘ just as resiionsihlc as you ami 1 and ever.\hodv. 

are, as a whole as society, l•c''pon•^llllo lor rondiiions. 

<'oinniisMoin*r (: MtuKrsoN. is responsiiiiliiy doilacd by sa^lni;, “Why don't 
unions do it ”? 

Mr. SettoENFELn, No. 

<'omniissioma* (Jaruktson, That is all. 

]\Ir. ScjioKNiEM). Ihit tlie manufacturers disclaim It. 
rimlrman WAt-sif. Disclaim what? 

Mr. ScHoEMKii). Tlte manufa<'turcrs dlM-laim that these conditions are as 
bad ns represented by the otlua* side. l''hey claim that they are niagtiitnsl for 
a fact. 

<'ommissioner Dmuietron. You hetbT tret a duplicate of the pictures pro- 
seated here on the prmnises. 

Chairman Wvi.kh. The thintr that 1 ndaht say tliat impressed me was the 
testimony of Miss Lillian Wald, for wiiom I have a very hiyh rei'ard. 

Mr, S( iToKNiKi.i). Yes t she has been here for tlie last liO yi*ars. 

(Chairman W\r.srf. She lias llveil in Ihe n(*!^;hhorliood? 

Mr. ScHOKNiKij). Yes. 

Calrmnn W vlsh. And she jiresented ct*rtain facts, accompanied by illus¬ 
trations. 

Mr. SCHOKNFKF.D. TOS. 

Chairman W\i.kh. Do you know anythinp: about the matter preseutisl by her? 
Mr. ScHoENfELD. T don’t know wlint wn.s presenti^*! by Miss Lillian Wald, 
but she knows n treat deal of conditions, and she also knows them as they 
w'cre before, and they are not to-day what Ihey were years airo. 

Chairman Walsh. Tint .voii think her facts would he reasonably reliable? 

Mr. ScHOENFELD. Yes; whatever Miss Wahl’s opinion is on tlilnRs I would 
be Kuided a jrreat deal. She i« apt to be mlsinforimsl; she has got a gmxl 
heart and she is apt to bo carrieil away, as all other giMxl yieople are, symini- 
thlzlng, u.sually, with the underdog. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, In what way, tlien, woulil you determine that 
question? 

Mr. ScHOENFEi.D. I determine that question that all good people are ooea- 
slonally taking up the.se in\estlgations and making the east side ot New York 
a place for alununing visits, atal looking into conditions only from one side, ami 
.seeing the dark side and nothing else. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you think they ought to look into conditions us a 
whole or In part? 

Mr. ScHOENKEi.i). As a whole, hut they shouhl si'e lioth sides and present the 
matter really as it is, ami not take part. Just pick up the bad things and make 
an iinjwesslon on the iinhlic iuid magidl'y It. That is not fair. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ar(‘ you through now? 

Mr. SciioENtEi.u. Yes. 

Chairman Wa].,sh. We have been informed that a great deal of the work 
on garments that was done in private homes or tenements was done on the 
east side of New York, a great deal of It. 'I'liat is corns't, is it not? 

.Mr. SciioENMCi.i). Wlialever is <lon(‘, tlie linisidng i>art, l.s done not oidy on 
tile east side, hut in oilier sections also. 

CImirman Wai.sh. Will you say Unit there was more linisliing done on the 
east side Ilian in oilier seclions of New York? 

Mr. SciioENKEi.n. It is only natural, because ttie clotliing shoiis are around 
tliere. 

Clialrnmn Wai.sh. YVell. is it or is it not tlie fact? 

Mr. SciiOKM-Ei.n. Y'es; it is on the eiisl side more. 

CImirman Walsh. Well, tliiit helng tlie case, would yon not helieve tlie In- 
veslIgatlons slioiild he made as lo tlie circumstances covering llie finisliing lieing 
done in that particular locality? 

Mr. ScHOEMEi.i). Oil, yes; lliey should be investigated. 

CImirman Walsh. It would he tlie place to go when' tlie linisliing was heing 
done? 

Mr. ScHOENFEi.n. Y’oii would get a lietter line o\er there on iii\estigalioiis, 

('Imirnmn Walsh. You say tlie teudenoy of all good people Is lo lie wdlh the 
under dog. and therefore there is danger of exaggerating oondilions? 

Mr. SciioKNfTi 1 ). 1 menu those that iiresent Ihcso conditions know how' to 
jiliiy oil good iiwplo to inqircss them with the dark side, not allowing tlie netmil 
fiiet. 

t’hairman YVal.sh. Take, as a typical ca.se, that of Miss YYvald. You .say she 
Is a credilable person? 

Mr. ScHOF.NFEi.u. Yea. 

Clialrnmn Wai.sh. She has had cxperionce, amt has lived there, and Iier te.s- 
liniony could ho relied upon as to condilions, except for tlie fact that she 
inlglit lie iidsinfornied or swayed liy lier own feeling, is thiit correct? 

,Mr. ScHOKN'Kiii.B. And niisinfornied liy olliors. 

('tmlrmim Walsh. Well, that l.s wlmt I said. 

Mr. SciioENFEi.D. Y'es. 

t'halrraiin Wai.sh. So that wlialever Yliss YVald, with those altrilnitos, is 
not a good witness, perhaps. So, wdio would you say would he a good witness? 

Mr. ScHOFNFEt.n. 1 did not say Miss Wald w'lis not a good wllnes,s. 

Clialrman Wai.sh, YVell, she could be rent'd n|ion as nearly a.s given testi- 
niony could he brought to hear upon tliat ipiestlon, is that correct? 

Mr. SciiOKNFKi.D. Y'es; you aslced me as to wliat I say would lie a good 
witness. 

('hairman Wal.sii. Yes. 

Mr. ScHOKNFi i.n. YY'ell, the commission, if they want to go in really to find 
out the facts, let them take a representative of the worUlugumn or a repre- 
seiilatlve of the maniifaeturers and see the things all around as they are, on 
both sides, and not to |ilck up Just one liltle thing, and cause a sentiment for 
It and Impre.ss the puhllo that that is the general condition of the trade. 

Chairman YVai.sh. Might wo not he swayed by our feelings one way or the 
other, either that we were with the under itog or that we would liold the vlew- 
jioint that perhaps you hold? 

Mr. ScHOENFFi.D. YY'ell, they would see the things as a whole, not just one 
side. And they would then, ns a commission, as a nonpartisan body, just see 
the average things as they really exist, and not be Impressed by one side only. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you think Miss Wald saw It that way? 

Mr. ScHOP.NFFi.D. YVell, as I said. Miss YVald is one of our most creilltable 
and distinguished people on the East Side, and whatever she sees herself I 
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would be gubled a groat deal by her Judgment. But she, and we all know, are 
often impressed by things that \t she Old not Investigjite herself, she would 
probably be mislaformed. 

Chairman Walsh. You have testified as n witness here aud said that com 
dltlons were exaggerated as stated here? 

Mr. SCIIOKNFKLD. Yps. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you swayed in that siatoment bv v(.m- feeling for 
one side or the other? 

Mr. SCHOENFI'LD. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So that you would really be a liist-ehiss \\itiiess In tliat 
resi)cct? 

Mr. ScHOENi'F.Li). I don’t know. 

Ciiairmau Walsh. That is all. 

Commissioner Cakultson. You were a walking delegate- 

.\rr. SciiOKNi'Li.D (interrupiing). 1 was not a walking delegate. 

Commissioner Cahui t.son. WIhmi you were an adliereiii <if il>e nni(»n — 

.Mr. 8('Hoij.Ni i i.D (interrupting^. I did not call it Ihat way. Call it l>j tlie 
proper name, au<i I will answer llie (piesiion. 

Commissioner (Jakui/ison. When you wc'ro an organl/.or of the i’nilHl Itrolh- 
erhood of Tailor.s <11<1 iour imaginuliou and sympathy e\er run away with you 
on tlioso slatianeiitsV 

Mr. SoHOENiKi.D. 1 always eonsideiMMl certain riglds. and It is known tliat, 
if you will trace tlie i<‘conIs. the nght.s of ilio <‘nit)loy<‘r, wiien lie was right, 
and the righl.s of those I lia\e re|>n!sent(Hl. 

Commissioner (iAKiursoN. And \\»‘re yon ever swa.tc'd hy s(mtiment in making 
the presentation of the coudltions tliat eNlst(‘d in ihoM^ 'days? 

Mr. S<'HOENi'i i.D. Well. I admit tliat all was i>art and tiarcel, that ocea.sion- 
ally W’o dnl jday up to tlie gallery a great deal. 

Conimlsi.soner (isiiUETsoN. llaNe \ou dropped the haliit of playing to tlie gal¬ 
leries to-day? 

Mr. SenoKXi'KM). I have. ILaiighter in tlie audience.) 

(kunmissioner 0\auLTsoN. You .^e n<>t swayed h\ anv simtlnemt or self- 
i'-h interests now as you were then? \ou are u better man now than you 
were th(*ii? 

M SeiioENFEi.n. Tliat is not the question. 

Co. . tu'->sion('r <J.^hkei so-v. Yi's; it wa-:. 

Mr. SetioKM-Li i>. 1 jnu as good a man as then, Imt llu^ palli of work is not 
ns nanspw' as then. 

Commissioner CMniEisox. .\nd the interest Is diflm-ent now? 

•Mr. SrHOENtKrn. 1 <lid not say tiint. 

Comiriisslimer (iAin;KT.so\. T ask if It is? 

Mr. SeitoENi'Ei.n. What do you nu'an hv interest? 

(Commissioner (lAiutETsox. l)oes your int'-rest now nni in anolhi'i* diretlion 
tiian it did tlieu? 

Mr. ScHoEM'LLD. What do 1 undeistand h\ interest? 

ComnilssiomT (Jakket.sox. (Jain. 

Jfr. ScHoE.NFELK. No; tliat c<»nnls no part. 

Commissioner (Iarkkison. Was it different then? 

Mr. SciioENFELi). It was not. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PAUL ARNONA, 

Mr. Thompso.x. Will you give us your full name ami address? 

Mr. Aknona. Paul Arnona, 17.") ICiglity-fourth Street. Brooklyn. 

Mr. Thompson. And your work? 

Mr. Arnona. Business agent for the United Brotherliood of Tail<irs 

Mr. Thompson. That is, tlie United (jamnait Workers? 

Mr. Arnona. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, How' long have you been acting as such husi^e^s agmit? 

Mr. Arnona. About 10 months. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you engaged at work in the trade IxTore then? 

Mr. Arnona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. For al*out how )<uig? 

Mr. Arnona. About 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Here in New York? 

Mr. Arnona. Yes, sir. 
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Ml-. Thompson. You are pretty well acquainted with the condition of the 
men in the garment trade.s In this city? 

Mr. Aknona. Yos. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That relates to the Italian workers? 

Mr. Aknona. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You are an Italian yourself, arc you not? 

Mr. Arnona. Y>k, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. AIiduI liow many Italians are there in the men’s garment 
trailes in lliis city, if yon know? 

.Mr. Arnona. You mean in the men’s garmentH? 

Mr. 'Phompson. Tlie men's garmctits, 

^[p. Aknona, Well, I l>elieve al)OUt 45 per cent of them are Italians in the 
Innle. 

Mr. Thompson. Are Italians? 

Mr. Aknona. Y«^. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Hew many thou-samls would tlmt be, ebout? 

Mr. Arnona. 1 hi'litwe over sixty. 

.Mr. Thompson. Ovm* sixty? 

Mr. Aknona. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Italians engaged In the garment trailes in Now York Oity? 

Mr. Aknona. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. AiKuit how many are engage<l in the men’s garment trades? 

Mr. Aknona. I am talking about the men’s garments—pants, vests, and coats. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. ^Vl^Ht i>roportlou of those are airiliate<l witli or meml>ers of 
tlie union? 

Mr. Aknow. With the union? 

Mr. 'I'HOMPsoN. Yes. 

Itir. Aknona. 1 believe, rotiahly speaking, pants, vests, ami coats, T b(*lu‘\e 
pome 35.(MK) to 45,(MX). They are atfiluited with the union. 

IMr. 'I’HOMPSON. Thirty-ti\e to forty-live thousand of them are alTiliatiNl with 
the union? 

Mr. Aknona. Ye.s— vests, pants, and coats. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of tti<^ Italian workuTS are working in the 
inside shops, and wliat pro|)ortion are working in the outsid(‘ I'liops? 

Mr. Aknona. Uoimlily speaking, tliat Is a thing we have to l<K)k up. lint 
1h<‘ majority of th(‘ Malians, ilicx are working in the inside sliop^. 

Mr. Thompson. Inside shops? 

Mr. Aknona. Y(‘S. 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN. That is, the large manufacturers? 

l\Ir. Aknona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomi-.son. An' tlna-e many Tialian contractors or manufacturers? 

Mr. Aknona. No; very small group of Italian contra<‘tor.s, pants and coats. 
I believe there Is about 35 to 50 Italian contractors in Greater New York. 

Mr. 'Phompson. Are llu* Italians mostly unskilled workcu-s in tlie trade, or 
have they many skilled workers? 

Mr. Aknona. Well, you see you have to take the thing in two parts—the 
cnsiom-tniloring jiart and tin* roady-mado part. Mostly the custom tailors are 
the skilb'd mechanics, but in the rondy-nm<le part, then you have, you see, 
two (lilP'rent conditions—the inside shop, which most of them are very cheaply 
paid, and wliore tlie men come in as tla\v come over from the other side—then 
you tind unotiier part, where the tailors—-of which they conslUute a very small 
number. 

Mr. Thompson. In otlier words, most of the Italians are l.>egiDners at tlie 
trade? 

Mr. Arnona. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And not very skilled as yet? 

Mr. Aknona. No, sir. 

Jlr. Thompson. Is there any antagonism on the part of Italians toward 
organisation of unions? 

Mr. Aknona. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. There N not? 

Mr. Aknona. No; tliey are very reasonable and wMlling to Join the organiza- 
tlons. l)ocnuse tlu‘y know tlirough organizations they will get better condUlons. 

Mr. Thompson. I take it, from what you say, that the Italian will work for 
either contractor or inside sliop? 

Mr. Aknona. Y'os. 

Mr. TftbMPsoN. Does he favor one a.s against the other? 
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I\Ir. Arnona. Well, speaking, thore bus always beou a tondeiu'y far 

the Italian to always work in tbo insblo shops. Tbore is many reasons for It, 
Ik?C{ius(‘ most of those inside shops they have Italian forenum, and tliOM' Italian 
foromon, you stK?, they are driven good pay, and they always like t(» g<‘t the 
Italian to Avork for tliem, being the Italian has no exiaaieiKH* in the land and 
tlie eusloni of the country, you sh*, and they an ea''ily ninU'd or fooled by 
an Italian foreman. Of eovirse, as soon as the Italian is a gi>od inerhanie lie 
leaves the place to get a ladter place In tin' iinidt- ciintraetor's shop. 

Mr. Tuomi'son. In tiie llnisliing---the work that Italians do for eontraelors In 
tlie truile, do tlnw suiTer more from other jM'ojde in lo.ss of wages? 

Mr. Aunona. No, sir. 

Mr. TiioMesoN. By the failure of the (‘ontraetor to pii> ? 

.Mr. Aknona. No. 

Mr. Tuo.ui'son. T]n‘> are not talom a<Ivanlage of any more than any other 
|>eo|)le? 

Air. .\rnon'A. No, sir. 

Mr. TirOxMesoN. Aie tlie Kalians siildeet to ('xjiloiiatlon by suheontrneliiig 
more tlian any oilier jx'oplo? 

Mr. Aknona. Yes; a good many of tln-m. too. 

Mr. Yiiomi'son. 1 >oes (hat exist to-da^ in Now ^ork? 

Mr. Aknona. It does exnt to-day in New York. For example, 1 might flt(‘ 
the easi' of Nauinherger shop, Uiiiversii> Tlace ami Kleventli Stns't, when* 
that shop—there is a good many of tlieiu tlias they have working for subeoii- 
Iraitors in tliat sin>p. such as ]>ressers, hasters. and felh'rs. and so on. 

Mr. TiioMi'soN. Ilow many shops an* tliere wliere subeontruciing exists 
among tin* Kalian pi'ojde, about, if you know? 

.Mr. Aknona. Well, I could not gi\e exactly the number, because from dif¬ 
ferent infornmtion we gid, tiiroiigh the complaint tliat we re<-eive in (he or¬ 
ganization ollice from Italian worker.s coming out from a given sho]), for ex¬ 
ample, like Keck’s shop in Krt>ok!yii. Clohen A Koldnian, atnl the Nauinherger 
simp, to a certain extent it exists, fur example. Stcu u IK os. Von they 
work, and once in a wldle one of them fails out ami oomes to the organization 
and coniiilains about the treatment lie reielvial at the liands of the sniKon- 
tractor. 

. K- Tiiomp.son. Is tin' union In favor of or against snlH*ontraeting? 

M' Aknona. We are against subcontracting. 

.Ml 'rnoMi-soN. Do >ou do what .\ou can to prevent sulx'ontraeting? 

Mr. .\hnona. We use every means in order to slmw to the mamifadurer or 
to the ((‘iilraetor that such a thing works to (lie injury of the iiuiu'esis of tin* 
worker, and also against the interests of the eoniracLor himsi'lf. 

Mr. Tuomkson'. And this work you have jidt said you do is done by spemal 
contract ? 

Mr. Aknona. By subcontract. 

Mr. I'KOAIPSON. I mean hy subcontiactlng. 

Mr. Arnona. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What flrm —what Koldinan is that, the llrm you just spoke 
about now? 

Mr. Arnona. Well, pressing. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I mean what rioldumn? 

. Mr. Arnona. Goldman? 

Mr. Thompson. What Goldman? 

Mr. AknOxNa. Cohen Goldman. 

Mr. Thompson. That is (he man conne< to<l with the New York Trad‘" As¬ 
sociation? 

Mr. Arnona. I could not tell you wliat lie is connected wiili. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you here yestenluy? 

Mr. Aknon.a. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is he president of the National Clothing Association? 

i\fr. Arnona. I don’t knowthat does imt interest me at all. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you kJiow about tlie liome work done by tiie Italians? 
Is inueli of that done here? 

Mr. Arnona. Ye.s; I know quite n g(KMl deal, because I was always interested 
In matters, and I alw'uys workeil in the shops as an Italian to see that the sis¬ 
ter work should be abolished altogether. And I want to say—lhe gentleman 
here says he is from Missouri, but I want to say I am a New Yorker, 20 
years in New York, and I could take tiie eomml.ssion around here at any time, 
any hour in the morning, at any time, on any of tlie East Side streets, uptown, 
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nnd in Brooklyn, and show to them with the fingers, without any sentimental 
feeling at all, how the whole work Is carried on every day. 

Mr. Thompson. From what factories, or what wind of work goes Into the 
homes? 

Mr. Aunona. Let me make this dear. I want to put this in as It Is. I don’t 
want to put anything on to It, to add on anything. For example, take any mail¬ 
order houses here. Perhaps they finish the coats ami pants. It is not only on 
the coats, but also on the punts. Moat of the work Is done Inside, but when 
the rush season comes along, the foreman wiio is In charge of the Job is com- 
Iielled to use some outside Iielp to do the work. So you see In the mail-order 
iiouse—in some of thi; custom shops, mostly—the work is done inside, but when 
the rush season comes ar<miid they are always keeping numbers of women In 
reserve to use them In case of a strike or anything like that. Some work Is 
given on the outside. So you see In the mail-order housr's such as I worked at, 
the International, there isn’t as much evil as the sweatshop work, but it Is all 
underhand. There It is entirely different, because they have very big lotts and 
enough room to put a lot of women into. But when we go to the swentsho)), 
there la w here tlie evil exists, where they make roady-mmle coats and pants. 
It does not matter if it is an inside or an outside shop. I will give you various 
statements, so if you care you could Investigate yourself. 

For example, tidre the firm by the name of J. Friedman & Co.; most of its 
work is given out, you see, to contractors all over Great<'r New York. For 
example, I will take you to the shop right here in New York City, to a shop 
by the name of lingers, 10.')—one of the streets on the Fast Side, I don’t rei'ollect 
Just now. Or I will take you to another shop, WItson & Price, 174 Allen Street, 
top lloor. This Witson & I’rice, understand, he has not got enough room on the 
inside to have the fellings drawn there, so you find women, mostly over the age 
of 47), n)ostly over the age of 4.'), Italhin women which, through economic con¬ 
ditions, are compelled to have work to do. These women come early nnd take 
work at 7 o’clock in the morning or at the lunch hour and take It to the 
Iiouse, nnd when you go to the houses you will find two or three small rooms. 
You will find the children have to come from schools, nnd some girls which 
are not able to find work and the children help to finish these coats in the 
kitchen room, and dining room, parlor, and everything—it Is all In one room, 
and the work is there on the lloor, and you can’t tell but maybe the chlhlren 
are sick, and the mother has to work at the coat at the same time and attend 
lo the work and take care of the children. 

For example. It you go to the sho]), they are getting some fi'om Corn & Gold¬ 
man ; a contractor by the name of Bush, in South Fifth Street, Brooklyn, near 
the new bridge; Bush has got a new, large modern shop, still he has'uot got 
enough finishers, or does not care to get enough to have the work finished 
inside, and some work is given outside. .\nd I have investigated and I have 
followeil tlarn up to have those women Join the organization and try and see 
that they work in the shop, and still they always say, “The boss says we can 
get tliem outside.” So, for example, you go down to the corner of Cherry 
StriH't and (irand any morning, any hour of the day, you will find a number 
of women coming out of the East Side .shop with coats, and that same thing ks 
happening o\er and over again. If you go on the West Side, up around Lafay¬ 
ette Street or up around Allen, wherever there are shops situated, you will find 
the Italian neighborhood, and the women, most of tlu'iu Italian, say going ouf 
to get work and finish It In the house. Not only that, but we find also a com- 
pr'tition In the prices between them. The contractors and manufacturers, they 
agree to give the work out to cheapen the price. 

For example, for fellings work in the simp, either pants or coat, she gets 7 
cents inside for a coat, but outside she will get 5j or 6 cents; so yoti see it Is 
economical to the concern and they are benefited to give the work outside. 

Mr. Thompson. When you speak of the economic necessities compelling these 
women of 45 and over to do this home work, what do you mean by economic 
necessities? 

Mr. Arnona. You have to understand the situation of the ttverage Italian 
family—tho.se who are compelled to send and do the work. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean poor families? 

Mr. Aunona. Y’^es, sir; uot because they like It, but because of their economic 
conditions. They are common laborers, and they only earn ,$1.50, $1.75, or $2 a 
day, and they do not have steady work the year round, and In order to make 
both ends meet it Is necrasary for the women to work. 

Mr. ThiAIpson. Therefore poor families) are compelled to do this home work? 
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Mr. Aenona. I Ain of the oiiinion tliat if there will ever be a law or nnytliing 
like that Umt no home ^\o^k ^ihall he done I believe those women will work in 
the shop. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean the poor families who take work liome now? 

Mr. Arnona. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the additions of the poor families—wliat Kind of 
homes do they have? Ilow m{iny-p{‘f>ple in tlie rooms, ef<* ? 

Mr. Arnona. Some y(ju will lind 0 in a room, some 8. some lo. It all dep^mds 
on the size of the family and how many hoarders they can ^ct in. Some families 
have no hoarders; are ai)ie to ^ret ahms witliout it. 

Mr. Thompson. Those are in apartment l)uildin;rs? 

Mr. Arnona. Most of the old-st^le tenement houses. 

Mr. Thompson. (Mil-siyl(‘ l)iiiidnms? 

Mr. Arnona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. lncro\\<lcd ncl^diborlKXKls? 

Mr. Arnona. Oli, yes; crowded; llie I'ast Side lUMirlihorhiuxl. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Oommis'^ioner Lknnon. ^\ liat can a woman finisher make in an Imur if she 
works steady for an iumr—liow much .an iiour can she* make? 

Mr. Arnona. For example, for a woman yoes into a simp in \]io morninj; and 
she 10 coats; that is the umiuI ainnnnt; takes them 'soinci imes ihrcc-(|uaricrs 
of an hour to iiiiisli a ciiat. You see, wlien the week is over some of IIhmii do 
mit make tiny hi;i:li(‘r than .$1, siinl some S-K I'ccaii'-i* I hase s<‘cn tlu' pajHa* 

Commissioner Lknnon. I’mt \vliat I want to hnd out i-'—llic v.omen \.(* 
M ill say, 20 coats? 

Mr. Arnona. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner LknnoN. And siie yo('s home; tin* ( hiidrcti arc i:i s« lio,*]? 

]\Ir. Arnona. Yes, sir. 

Coinmisvlonor Lknnon. Ami ^h^' <:iii woil; one hour steady? 

Mr. Arnona. Yes, -^ir. 

Commissioner T.ennon. 'riien there is nothin!; in tlic A\ay? 

Mr. Arnona. No, sir. 

Commissioner I.fnnon. Site can work an hour? 

Mr. Arnona. Yes, sir. 

(’o omissioma* J.i.n.non, How much e(nihl shr make an Iiour? 

Mr. 'RN'ON\. 10 ci'iils. A coat and a hall'; no inor<‘ tlian a <da( and a half. 
She has to finish the sleevi's, shoulder'^, bottom, and all tliat. 

Commissioner Lknnon, 1 understand. 

Mr, Arnona. No W(*man }:ets 20 coats unless IIkw ha\(' a Im-'hund or dtiimhlcr 
to help thi'in; but most of them ^'el thr<‘e or four or Ii\e uials at a time. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Tliat is till. 

riiairmaii Waksh. Tiiat is all; thank you 

Mr. Arnona. 1 waint to say- 

Clialrman Walsh. Yi's. I would he \cr\ ^dad if Ihore Is aiiNthin;; ilial >ou 
would like to voluntivr, that jou tldnk is pa-mane to this Mihje< t, we Wiaild he 
very glad to hear it. 

^ir. Arnona. Am I to ndtl anythin^'? 

Chairman Waksh. Any comment which >oii hav(* to make of any testimony, 
or anything you wish to Yoluntisa-. ,\ou may do It now. 

Mr.' Arnona. Yes; 1 want to say to the commissioner. Tin* riuestion of honn* 
work, it is a (piestmii which I heliiwi' if tlie Slate would investigate wifli the 
1 ight people there could he a gn at <!ca! learned, and lh<‘ Stale coi:i«] < <u-r(s ( tlie 
(WilH. Fo>rexample. 1 find In niy work jis hnsiiioss agent going from tenement 
house to tenement house, I have never met a factory lnspe<ior, and If 1 <!(> 
meet one they know very little uliout the comlitioii of tlie people. I am sure if a 
law should be passetl that the manufacturers and contractors have six months 
lime, and iu tliat six months tliey slial) i»ro\ide tliemselves with help, tlie hom<‘ 
work will cease. Many of those coats, wlieiuwer they go out of a housi‘ iliey 
are full of germs and disease, and the iierson who h.as got to wear the coat 
doesn’t know what it is. Tlie Italian has a community, has an organization, 
they want to see this horrible condition of home work abolished <iiice and for 
all. For example, we find seme wamien who emigrated here and becomes a 
pants finisher. The mo.st of the contractors, who through the Ignorance of the 
women, they take much advantage of them, and when tin* work Is over they <Io 
not make more than $3 or .‘?4 a wH^k. The iiosses are unscrupulous, and in 
some cases we have to sue the contractor to collect the wages of the inior wrunen. 
I think a State law should say that when a vvomun Is about to give blrtii to a 
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fhild, no work should be given to the house. I cim show you many places 
where I have s<'en women and I have a.sked theni, ‘‘Why don’t you pay your 
dues to the organization” And they say, “Don’t you see I am going to have 
a ciiihl in two or llirei; wwhs, liow can I pay my dues to the organization’'” 
“ Why do you work?” “1 have to work.” It seems to me that the factory 
tnspeclor lias never tried to erit'oree this law. In many ways the oontraetor 
do('s not know a continentat about laws, but keeps on sending tiie work to tlie 
women. I eliallenge any repre.si’nlalive or nianufaetiirer. ami I will take llieiii 
to tlie iiomes and show tlieni a large number of women where they are about 
to give birth to a ehilil, anil they are sitting In a chair for two or three months 
linisliing elothes bel'ore gi\ing liirlh to a child. 

It seems once and for till something should be done in ordiu' to eliminate tliis 
awl’id condition which exists to-day in the coats and pouts. 

Mr. TiioMvsoN. Wliat is tlie union trying to do, put on a law, have a law 
passed to prevent that? 

Mr. Aiinon’a. I could give you thks Information. Two weeks ago we had a 
meeting of all Italian cMi nllvo lioard locals of Greater New York, ami the 
question was this—we laid tlic first meeting, and we were trying to get tilings 
on the way to get a resolution to sliow tlie evils, to have some one help tlie 
organi’zatioa llirough and hel|i some of the people interested In this work to 
liave a Slate law pas.sed, or to have some kind of an agreement with tlie eon- 
trai tors that, after a lengtli of time, no more work shall lie given in tlie houses 
lieeause It Is morally and tinaneially and oilierwi.se against the women. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliank you. Call your next. 

TESTIMONY OF MBS. MAEY MINOBA. 

Mr. Tnoxrr.soN. Afrs. Minora, will you give your name to the reporter? 

Mr.s. Minoka. Sure. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Mary Minora? 

Mrs. Minoka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You live wliere? 

Mrs. MiNoiiA. 1 live in Mnllierry Street. 

Mr. Thomi'.son. What sort of liiilhling is that? 

Mrs. Minoka. Well, it is a red liiiilding, leiiement house. 

Mr. Thompson. How many .stories liigh? 

Mrs, Minoka. Five stories liigli. 

Mr. TiiimrsoN. Is it what Is called a tenement house? 

Mrs. Minora. Teiiemeul house. 

Mr. Thomi'.son. How many rooms liave you Ihere? 

Mrs. kliNOiiA. T’hree, 

Mr. Thompson. How niaiiy jieople live in those tliree rooms? 

Mrs. Minoka. Two families. 

Mr. Thomi>.son. Two families? 

Mrs. Minoks. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people In tlie two fiiinllies? 

Mrs. Minoka. Six. 

Mr. Tho.vipson. You have six? 

Mrs. .Minora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many in the other family? 

Mrs. Minoka. No; me and my motlier is six—both of them. 

Coninilssloner O’Connell. Six ultogetlicr? 

Mrs. Minoka, Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Six altogether? 

Mrs. Minora. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Y'ou are married? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. What is your hmshand’s name? 

Mrs. Minoba. It. Angelo. 

Mr, Tiiomi>,son, Wliat trade does he work at? 

JIrs. Minoka. He is a presser. 

Mr. Thompson. Doivs lie work at home? 

Mrs. Minoka. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where does he work? 

Mrs. Minoka. la the shop, 

Mr. Thompson. What shop? 
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Mrs. Minora. Third Street. My Imsband Is not working at the present tinio 
]Il‘ is out of work about nine months. 

Mr. Thompson, lie isn’t working at the present time? 

Mrs. Ml^ol^A. Ko, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wiiy is it? You say jour liusbunU is oat of work nine 
iiioiiths of the year? 

Ivlrs. Minora. Ye.s, sir. 

iMr. Thompson. Ls Unit right? 

Mrs. Minora. Y'os, sir. 

Mr. TuomPvSON. lie <»nly works tlirtHi months? 

tMialruuui Walsh. IaT me u>k her u (pu'stion. l.>ul you nu-an that 
husband Ims been out of work tor inae month^iV 
Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

I'liaii'inaii Walsh, He is not out of work nine inonilis everj >eur? 
ilrs. iVliNoRA. iSo, sir. 

JMr. TiioMi’soN. He is out ol work iniie inoiuli.s tins jear? 

Coiimussioiier (/CoNM.iJ.. H(‘ has not workeil for nine namllis. 

(’liairmaii WalsH. llt>w long siine jour liu^baml woikeil' 

.Mrs. Minora. He never worktHl. Tins jear he is It'aining («► 'I'lus 

jear he iK'ver worked ltn' nine nioiitlis. 

('Iiainnan W’.vi.sii. Wliul <inl lie do beltnt' lu“ leariu'd to pit'SsV 
Mrs. iliNoKA. He was woiinng in a shop uii hiUj-Joiutli SUetd. 1 don l 
kiniw' w hat 11 ade. 

Mr. Thompson. What woilc iU> joii doV 
Mrs. Minora. Tams. 
iMr. Thomj’.son. At iionieV 
Ml s. Minoua. Yes, sii. 

Mr. Tiioiiii’soN. i-’or wIh'Iii do joii woik? WiuU is (he name ef Lite mnn 
joti do Ihe work bir? 

Mrs. Minora. Well, 1 dou i know ihe name of Ihe boss. 

Mr, Thompson. Wlu ie ilo j»hi got the woik from? 

.Mrs. Minora. JMnllM'rrj Slreel 
Mr. Tiiomp.^on. What muiiher? 

Mis. Mjnora. idoiitknow Ihenumbei. 

..'r. 'J’lloMPstiN. l>o JoU go tlien? to g<>L it? 

.N'r s. Minoj:a. Yes, sir. 

Ml. Thompson. And j«»u don't know the number? 
iMr.s. aMinora. a\o, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How lung Jia\e jou been tioiiig this work? 

.\lrs. MiNtiKA. 'rwoveais, 

Mr. 'J'homP soN'. TwojearsV 
Mrs. Minora, Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'J’Ho.MPsuN. How many einUlieii lia\e you? 

Mrs. .Minora. One. 

Mr. Thompson. Just this one child? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. How iniitli ol llio d.ij lio jou work; liow many hours during 
a day do .\ou woik? 

Mrs. tMinoha. I'.el'ore I have the pants I used to make -iil a ilay—;t'l ami 
—and iiow’ 1 can only make 10 ei nts. 

Mr. 'J'hompson. < mly 10 cent''? 

Mrs. Minora. YY's, sir; heiuime helore the pants was 12 cents and 12 
now they make it It c(*nts and .*> eoms. 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. lour and a hall and 5 cents for the panis? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It tisid (o be 12 and 33 cents? 

Mrs. Minora. Y'os, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What w^ork do you <lo on jnints for cents? 
xMrs. Minora. W'e make (lie lines, Imiious, and tin* botbmi and tin* yokes 
and eyes. 

Mr. Thomrhon. How ioiig <ioos it take you to do liiat work on oia* i).iir <ti 
pants? 

Mrs. Minora. One iiour. 

Mr. Thomi'Kos. One iiour? 

Mrs. Minora. Yos, sir. 

Mr. Tiiomi'son. Do ^ou work pretty fast? 

Mrs. Minora. Y'es, sir. 
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fr. Thompson. Work steadily? 

Miu Minora. Sure. 

Mr. Thompson. You aro only able to earn about 10 cents a day? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

Atr. Thompson. Are pants the only work that you do? 

Mrs. Minora. Sure. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Did you work on other clotliinj? before? 

Mrs. Minora. No, sir. 

^Ir. Thompson. It takes you about four hours a day tc earn IG cents? 

;Mrs. Minora. No, sir. Ih'fore wlien I Avas to work, before I was there— 
one lumr and live hours a day—I was nuikiiiK $1, luit now if I work 12 hours 
in one day I can make 16 cents. I must commence at 8 o’clock in the morning 
and linlsii about 1) oV-hak at mglit to make IG cents, because there is a lot of 
work on the pants. 

(Mialnnan Wat.sh. To make w'hat? 

Mrs. Minora. Sixteen cents. 

(’hairman Wai.sii. ^Sixteen cents? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

(!ommissioner Le-nnon. Is it 10 or 00 cents? 

^Irs. iMinou\. Sixty ceiU>. 

Mr. Thompson. Sixty cents? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, llow many iXMiplo are there in y<>iir family? 

Mrs. JIiNORA. Six. 

Mr. Thompson. Who are tlii‘y? 

^Irs. Minors. My liusltand. me, and my little baby, my fatbiT, and- iny 
brother and my inollior. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your mother work? 

Mrs. Minora. Sure. 

Mr. Thompson. Slie does the same sort of Avork? 

Mrs. AIinoux. Yes. sir; Avorks In llio same sliop. 

Mr. Thompson. Darns the .same amount of money? 

Mrs. Minora. Defore slie used to make more moui'v—made more mom^y. 
ir I make $1 slie nnido $2 a day. 

^ir. 'J'noMPsoN. AVlial doi's your Itrotlier do? 

Mrs. Minora, lie is a littli* boy: he uois to school. 

]\Ir. Thompson. What does your father do? 

Mrs. Minora. Work at liie same work my husiiand is doing. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Has lie b(‘eu working pretty steady lately? 

Mrs. ^IiNoRA. Y"<‘s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, lias lie AVorki’d? 

IMrs. Minora. Y'es, sir; but not ncAV. 

Mr. Thompson. He does not work now? 

Mrs. Minor.a. No. sir. 

Mr. ’riioMPsoN. How long ba.s lie been out of AA’ork? 

Mrs. ;Minor\, Tiie same as my hu'^baml. 

]\ir. Thompson. I’or nine months? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson Wl'at does lie get when lie Avorks? 

Mr.s. Minora. $15 and $16 a Ave<‘k. 

Mr. Thomp.son. $15 nn<l $16 a Aveek? 

Mrs. ^Iinora. Y(‘s, sir. 

^Ir. Thompson. TIkui tlie only people Asorking in your family Are yourself 
and your motlier? 

Mrs. Minora. That is all. 

Jlr. Thompson. Ami you earn GO cents a day? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. And slie oarn.s about GO cents a day? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TnoxiPsoN. What does your mother earn; how much does she earn a 
day? 

Mrs. Minora. She makes 15, IG, and 17. She can not make as much money 
ns she made before. 

(’’hairman Walsh. She makixs 60 cents now. Hoav much does your mother 
make? 

Mrs. Minora. Between 17 and 18 cents. 

Chairratfn Walsh. Seventy and eighty, you mean? 
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Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

Cbairman Walsh. And you make 60 cents? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. That is all the income the family has? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. All the money? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How lon;^ does it take your motlua* to linisli a jKiir of jiants? 
Mr.s. Minora, Eif;ht. 

Mr.-^. TlluMesoN. How lonir does H take your iuoiUit to tinish a i>air of pants? 

Mrs. Minora. If I take four- 

Mr. Thompson. Slie works faster than yon do? 

Mrs. Minora. If I have four liotirs, she tak»‘S three. 

(^hainuun Waj.sh. She can <lo lliree tunes as inueh as >011? 

Coininissioner Garrictsox. For Iht fo\ir hours it talus her iiiollu^r llua'o. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat rent do you pay there? 

Mrs. itIiNORA. How many nud? 

Mr. Thompson. What rent <Io you pay for \our rooms there? 

■Mrs. MrNou\. Six dollars and twei)ly-fiv<‘ eonis. 

Mr. Tion[rM)N'. A month? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'rHo^n‘.s()X. Hav(‘ >ou any hatlirocuu? 

.Mrs. Minora. What? 

Air. Thompson. Do you have any haihroom In Iho lunise? 

(Xo restx>nse ) 

riiairman Walsh. How much rent do uai ])ay for liie room''; how nnnli a 
month ? 

Mrs. Minor\. Thirteen <h)llars. 

Ghairman Wai,sii. Thirteen ilodars a month? 

.Mrs. Mixon\. Yes, sir. 

Chairnian W\lsh. Is Hicim* a liatlir<Mim in your rooms? 

?\Irs. Minors. Y(‘S. 

(nniimian Wsisn An' y(ni suin'— a halhtnh? Do yui Kikov what T nn'un? 
Do you understand nie? 

Ml"- .Minors. 1 ean not understand at all. 

('Ini,‘Man Wsisii. Ask sonu'hody else. 

(I-’roj,) this point in the li'Stiinony of Mrs. Minora Mr. Arnona nct<'d as 
interiiretor.) 

.Mrs. Minors. Xo; there is no hathrooin 
(’hairnmn AVaimi. How old in your father? 

.Mr.s. Minors. TInrts-si'ven years old. 

(’liulrnmn Wat sir. Your father? 

Mrs. Mixoiu. Yes, sir. 

(’Iiairman Wal.sii. How old is sour nioUier? 

Mrs. Minors. Thirty-six. 

('hairnian Walsh. Ilow old are yon? 

Mr.s. Minors. I am ^rom;; to he 1 ") tin' -till of SeiUenihi'r. 

Chairman Walsh. Fifteen? 

Mrs. ^Itnor\. Yes, sir. 

Chairnian Walsh. How loiv-t liase ymi hien married? 

Mrs. Minora. Two yi'ars. 

(Miairman Wsi.sii. At what aire did son tiepin to d<» this work on chUhlng 
in your rooms in your ti-nernent? 

Mrs. Minora. Ten years old. 

(’hairnian Walsic. Ten years old? 

Mrs. Minora. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Does anyhody e\er eome into tlu* hoti'"*' —any inspector 
ever come into your hoU''=e to look it over? 

Mrs. Minora. Never. 

Chairman Walsh. Never? 

!\lrs. Minora. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know any inspector at all—do you know of any 
Insisector ever coinlntt in there? 

Mrs. Minora. I don’t know anybody, iieetiuse nobody over svi^nt to my bouse. 
Cbairman Walsh, llosv many Karments iver day do you have in lliere 
altogether? 
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Mrs. Minoba. When I used to pet 15 cents a pair I was able to make $I or 
a day, but to-day tlau’e is more work on tlie pants—on the garment—an<l I 
can not earn as much as I <Ud b(‘fore. 

(.’Iiainiian Waj.su. Wluit 1 woubi like to know was if she could tell you about 
how many garments per day, when she was working steadily, came into thbir 
rooms? 

'riio Inteucuktku. She says it she gets stejuly work she can make fi\e pairs 
a day. 

(dialrman AYm.sii. Hub there been any UluesBes in the family In the past 
year—anyone sick? 

The 1 NTKuiMiETKR. She says nolMMly was sick in her house, with the exc'eption 
of her inotlier, about an o])eration, aliout seven years ago. 

(’hairmaii Wm.mi. Ask her wliether or not they luive been able to live for the 
last nine months upon wlmt she ami Iut mother earned without outside assist¬ 
ance of any kind? 

The iNTKUiMiETF.K. She says they ne\er nrelved any outside aid. They have 
been al)ie to live on th(‘ salary slie was earning, but now they are not able to 
do so. 

Ciiairman AValsii. Ask iier whether or not they have gone into debt—whether 
tinw ha\e h(*en al'le to get credit any jiUice? 

Tlie Intkri’UKi i K. She sa,\s tlH\v neiii in debt to tluur uncle; but being now 
tlu ir nnclo lias gone over to Italy he Is not able now to trust them with any 
more money. 

(’Iialniian Walsh. Ask her, if it will not embarrass her ami slie is perfectly 
•'villiiig and fns'iy willing to do so, to gi\e tiu- commission about what they live 
on. Hescrilie wlait they live on—tliat large family. If she diK'sn’t like to state 
it, explain (o her that she neisl not. 

The iNTicuruK'iKK. She sa\s she is willing. 

(^liairmun Wai.su. Heserihe alioiit liow they live. 

The iNTKimuKiKu. Slie said, at night they have to buy-you know, the supply, 
the food supply, and so on, ami it cost them at least a dollar for all the six; 
people in tiie house. 

Chairman Wxi.sh. Where do they liuy their supplies? 

'riie iNiEKi'KK’iHit. At Klizala-th Street. 

Ciiairman Wai.sii. is tliere a market or store, or wlmt, there? 

The iNTEiieuiaKH. In the puslicarls in Eli/alieth Slrwt. ion sia*. tliere are a 
numlier of puslicm ts. 

('hnirinan Waisii. What we want to get at, if it is all rigid with her, is wliat 
ilu'v buy with the dollar? 

The iM'EueuEi’EU. She sa>s she 1ms to buy inacartmi and cheese and veg(‘- 
tuhles, you know, and whatever it is necessary ; and food is very dear besides, 
too. 

Channan Wvi-su. What do llii'y do for <-loLlung and how do they manage 
aland clotliing? 

The Tntkiu'KKTKU. They ]>id, away fivi' cmds a day and after th<w get so mueh 
money together they buy clothing 

Commissioner U'(.'oN^KLL. In the course of a few yours they can buy some¬ 
thing? 

The I,N'iKui'iu;iKU. Slie savs as long as it takes. She says they do not go 
with sucli a liigli prici' chdhing on; just simply go the best they can. 

Commissioner O't'oNNin.i. Ask her if things are not much higher now to 
live on tlmn they were a year ago—limes Imnler and work scarcer? 

The iNTKueiii'.TEa. She says yes. She says like that, what do you think we 
come down lim-e for—lor nolidng'-' I sipiposo she has the opinion that she conics 
down here to bidter their conditions. 

Mr. I’lioMi’soN. AnK her wlien lier father and husband were w'orking and her 
uncle here if tiiey did not Imve better conditions? 

The Intkrpukti'.u She sjivs luu’ father and her luislmnd don't work since the 
last nine months. She says positively the men's work in the house even would 
he hottm*. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask her when lliey did work if they always worked at 
the nei'dlc trade—sewing trade? 

The INTKRPRKTEU. No; tliey did not. 

Conunlssloiier O’Conneli- Why don’t they now if they can get work at some¬ 
thing else like working on the streets or- 

The iN'TEKi’UKTKR. She says they are going out every morning, vvlien she go 
out of rtfe house they already out In search of work. 
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Commissioner O’Coknell. Ask her whetl)er or not her fnther or her husband 
Orink liquor? 

The iNTEBPiiRTER. Slie says they do not drink any liquor—unythijig of the 
kind; don’t go in saloons or anything of tlint kind. 

Coniinlssionor O’Connell. Do they stay at home wlion they are not out look¬ 
ing lor work? 

'Phe iMEKPRKTEa. Tliey ‘«tay home and wlame\er flaw ha\e no work and tia-y 
play witli the childnaj or lh(*y do some em»king y(*u ktanv, la'lp along in order 
so that she may work na^re steadily. 

(Nnnmissioner <)'Conm:i.i. 1><h>s (he family go tv> elmrch? 

’Die iNTEUi'KLTEU. Kver> Sunday tla-y go to ehurrh. 

CommissioraT < )'Co\\i:i i. 1 >o la-r fat I a-r and na»l la-r take care of the children 
so she can work when she lias work to do? 

The iMKHPKKrKU. Yes; lla'y attend to the work of the lani^'C and they woiU. 
(^oiiimissioiau* (PConnt.li . ’Die men do the laniM-worU iii order that Hie 
wmnen m;iy sew ? 

Tlie iNTEUi’KKTiai. V('s, sir; heij). 

(Miairinan W\lsh. .\uy other lamila's in the same tenement lam^e In whi''U 
she lives that do work in Ha* sanu‘ way? 

’Da‘ Intliumieteil She sa\s she could not tell. lK■eaU'^<' lliey mind tlaar own 
alTalrs, Tla‘y never siv what somehod\ cUc is donu. 

Mr. ’rHoMi'soN. Ilefore tins iiim‘ months, snae her lather aial la-r Imdiand 
hfiV(‘ Iksmi idle*, hnl wlam they weri' woiking holut'e, didu'l tla- lamil> li:i\c 
inoiv money for loud and si>end more nauu'V for (lothing ilian 5 cents a da.\ t 
’Da* I.M'Eiumi iru Ves; they did. slie sa\s. 

Mr, ’rnoMi’soN. lias she any hrothers or si.sters? 

'Die 1 n'IKRI*kktkk. (ndy a small hi other, that goi"' to s<]i(a>l. 

«'hail man Only the one she has nieiitmia'd here? 

q'he iM'KRPKnuL Onl\ the oia' she lias mentioiK'd. 

Mr. 'I'lio.MI’soN. How long has she lasai in this country? 

’Da' Is rERi'UKTEK. Ten .\ears. 

Mr. ’riio.MrsoN. I'ld sla' go to s<-|iooi hole? 

'I’he Is'iEuniti.ii.u. Ves, sii 

Mr. ’Fiio.Mi'soN. What grade did sla* get in? 

'•'he 1 s iKin'in- ii ii. Sla* sa\ s she couliiii'l tell to what grade or class she arrived 
he :-n';(* sla* wonld go two da.\s In school and stay aw.i.v four days lo wiirk ; that 
her mol her nerded her to la*))! along to sow pants, in ordm* to make a living. 

Mr. Thomi'.sox. Was she tanglit la'edlework in Hie s( land? 

'Die 1 N il uruE’n.u. Well, hy la‘i' ov\ n heail sla* learnod it. 

Mr. TTioitPSON. She was not taught ius*dU‘Work in Ha* sehoul? 

'I'ho Inteiu'KE’ier. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That H all. thank \ou. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. CONCENTINA FAIZONE. 

(Mr. Paul Arnoini tu led as interpreter ) 

Chairman Walsh. Ihw's she si»‘ak English? 

The iNiERPRuru. She sa.vs not 

Mr. 'PnoMPsoN. M’hal is ht'r a<Mr(*ss? 

’Die Tntkhpkkteu. Stanton Street. 

Mr. Thompson. What lloor does she live on? 

I'lic Interpreter. Top lloor. 

Mr. Thompson. In Ha* trout <>r rear? 

Tlie I.ntekpr?:ter. In the hack—rear. 

Mr. TtroMPSON-. How high a hnilding is that -how many sP^nes? 

The Interpreter. Phve tloors. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Is it a ten<*inent hoU'.e? 

The Interpreter. Yes; a tenement housi*. 

Mr Thompson. IIow’ many rooms has she there? 

The Interpreter. Three rooms—hy her hrother.s. hrother-In-law and sister- 

iu-law. . 

Mr. Thompson. How many people live in those three rooms? 

Tdie Intehpreiku. 'Pen peoph*. 

zMr. Thompson. Ten pcijile in the three rooms? 

The iNiiCBPRETER. Thre<* rooms; ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of the 10 are children? 
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The Interpreter. Four children belong to her, and one of them belongs to 
her brother. 

Mr. Thompson. Whnt are the ages of the children? 

The Interpreter. Her oldest daughter 8 years, the next one Is 5, another one 
3, another one 

Mr. Thompson. What is the age of the other child? 

The Interpreter. The other one is 1 year old. 

Mr. Thompson. How old is Mrs. Falzone? 

The Interpreter. Thirty-two. 

Mr. Thompson. I.s her husband living? 

The Interpreter. Yes; ho is living. 

Mr. Thompson. In New York, hero? 

The Interpreter. In New York. 

Mr. Thompson. What work does he do? 

The Interpreter, (’nrpenter. 

Mr. Thompson. Is he working now? 

The Tn'I’krpreter. No; he is nut working. 

Mr. Thompson. Is ho hero? 

The Inteupreteiu Ho Is not working for six months. Tliis is the gentleman 
here. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhy has lie not ixvn aide to get work? Has he been sick? 

Tile Interpreter. He lias not been able to find any sti^ady work. Wlienever 
he iinds a job he inak<*s a <iay <hu‘o in a wldle, or three djiys. 

Mr. THo:>fpsoN. Does slie do any sewing work in her apartment or jilace 
where slie lives? 

The Interpreter. Yes; she does. Slie finishes pants. 

5fr. Thompson. How long has she been finishing pants work in her home? 

Tlie Interpreter. As long as she has been in this country. 

Mr. Thompson, How long has that been? 

The Interpreter. Nine years. 

Jtr. Thompson. What do tliesc pants, If she knows, .sell for? What are they 
sold for to the custoiiuTs, if she knows. 

The Interpreter. She does not know. 

Mr, Thompson. Are thf'.v good clotli(‘S or poor clothes? 

’^riie Interpreter, (lustorn work. 

Mr. Thompson. She moans by custom goods stuff that i.s made to measure for 
men? 

The Interpreter. Yes; individual custom pants, 

Mr. Thompson. Wiuit work did slio do on the jiunts? 

Tile TNTERrHF;TER. She makes everytiiiTig —that is. finishing the bottoms, the 
lining, tack on tlie pockets, seKc on tlio buttons, and so on—with the exeeption 
of the buttonholes. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho\v long doo.s it take her to do the work on a ]>air of pants? 

The Interpretfr. It takes from two liours to two and a half, according to 
the kind of pants she is finishing. 

Mr. Thompson. And how much does she get for a pair of pants—for one pair? 

The Interpreter. She said before she used to g(*t r>0 cents for finishing, and 
tlien he lowered It down to 40 cents and tlien down to 30 cents, and this week 
he wants to pay her 20 cents a pair. 

Mr. I’HOMi^soN. Did they give any reason to her why they wanted to lower 
the price? 

The Interpreter. No reason Avhatever. Not only that, but many times yon 
know the foreman, in order to have credit, they say the thing is not made right, 
give them lots of husheling, which is not necessary. 

Mr. Tho^ipson. Dits of bu.sheling? 

The Interpreter. Yes. That is opening up the lining and all. 

Mr. Thompson. How much has she been able to earn a day lately? 

The Interpreter. Forty cents, fifty cents, sixty cents, when she has work. 

Mr. TiioitPsoN. How many hours does it taken her to earn 40 or 50 cents or 
60 cents? 

The Interpreter. To e:irn 60 cents she has to work all day long from morn¬ 
ing until night. 

Mr. Thompson. To earn GO cents? 

The Interpk?:ter. In the morning very early and at night as late as 8 and 
9; and iy the morning about 4 o’clock, and 5 o’clock, 

Mr. Thompson. How does she get her clothes—are they brought to her home 
or does she go after them? 
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Tlie iNTEiipiiiirrKR. Slie goes over to tlio shop and gets them aud has to carry 
tln'in buck to her hoiNo. 

Mr. Thowc-son. Am* has to curry thorn hack to her house? 

• 'rhe lNTEReHm:K. Yes, sir 

Mr. Thompson. How long a distance is that? 

‘T)»e INTEBPRTER. Is’oar her house. She lives on Stanton SlrtH't and the shop 
is (Hi- 

Mr. 1'ilOMPSON. Poes she gel paid for cnrr.\ing the hinulles hacU and forth? 

Tlte iNTEKPRiyncii. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Poes slie liuve to wait for the htindles at all? 

The iNTERciuriEU. She lias to wail until the work is reiul> soineiinies front 
tlie otlu*r imMi In the shop, and many tunes sh(‘ has t<* w'ail until the ^ln^hellng 
ds finislied and the boss has to examine the work and if ilieie is husheling she 
has to do tlie hnslielmu anil somet lines she has lit wail. 

Mr. Thompson, poc's slio gel paid for buslielliig? 

The IN'IKKPRETER. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Doe.s she ever get or try to got otln-r Kind of work in ilie 
inside sho))? 

'i'he iNii uPKF.'iiai. No; she nev<*r tried because sho hml to aliond the oluldron, 
and beiiig she lias to attend the clnldron, .\on s<‘o, sho has got to got work 
In the shop so that sho can bring (he work in iho house. 

Mr. Thompson. Ask her what the income ol licr laniiiy lias been ilio In'*! few 
W(H‘ks? 

The In rEKPUhTF.R. She suns nothing at all with the i*.\eeptioii of wtiat she 
lias earned by linisliing a fmv iiair of iiaiits. 

Mr. Thompson. How much a da.\ ? 

The iNTi'RPRLTiR Nothing. Itci auso her hushaiid goes mil in tin' uioining and 
comes hm-u wiihouf thiding any work. 

Mr. Thompson. How < 1 o lln'.v Ine now? 

TIk' iNTKUPKhivJt. I’.y whatever earnings sho m.idi' h> tini'hiiig a fo\v p.ir 
of pimls. 

Mr. Thompson. That is -tO to i"» ooiil,>. a day'' 

'I'in* Inti KPHD'ii-.R. Yes; and she says wln'ii sin* earns do conts it h.is ln't n a 
big day's work. 

. Thompson. Ikov do she and lier husband and liahy li\»‘ on tlie lo to Ci) 
oent .1 tiayV 

The iN’iERlMiKri'.R. Slie says as i',m\ pro\ldcs, tin' itost wav they ran. 

Mr. TttOMPsON. AVIial is the tent that, lliov pay for Ihoso thiet* looms'^ 

The iNTiatPKhTER. Twelve dollars and litly oents for iho iliieo loom.s, and 
now her share is .'fd 25. 

Mr. Thompson. Ask her wlint they .spend for foo<I? 

Tlie iNTEUPtHTtR. As miieli as they c.m alford. Whenovor tlioy lia\e nioK* 
they’ spend nion*; and wlienever they lia\e h'ss they s|>end less. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat do they usually eat, if she is willing to tell that? 

The iNTicRPUkTrR. Mucaroni witli cuhhage—it is kind of a smij)—tliey call if 
in Italian—nrni beans, or maearoni with elu'ese. 

Mr. Thompson. All meals for tlie day'/ 

Tlie Inti-Rprktkr. Well, generally s|H*aklng, in ordi'r to save up they eat 
macaroni rlgiil along witii side tlishes eitln'i- with cahhage or olieoe. 

Mr. Thompson. Ask her If she ever gets any meat to eat*' 

The Interpreter. Once in a while, wiieiiever tliey can afford. 

Mr. Thompson. When is it she last has had meat to eat? 

The Interpreter. Past Sunday they bought meat. 

Mr. Thompson. About how often do they have meat? 

The Interpreter. Well, at least once a week she says. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner O’Connkii.. Why does Ikt liusliand, if lie is not working, why 
doesn’t he go and carry the'^e btindh'S of clothes back and forth? 

The Interpreter. Well, she explains that he docs not stay right along in the 
house. He is alw'ays out hunllng for work. And at tlie same time tlie bos.s 
of the shop w’on’t give any work to her liiisband becau'^e slie has to go over to 
the shop to do some bnsbollng, if there is any. She never gets no more than 
one or two pair of pants at a time. 

Commissioner O'Connell. By bushellng you mean alterations? 

The Interpreter. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. She never gets but one or two pair of jianls at a 
time? 

388I>—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vo! 2-C5 
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Th© Intebpmtkb. Tes; In custom work they generally don’t give bat one or 
two pair at a time. She never gets more than three pair. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Thank you, Madame. 

TESTIMONY OF MU. BERNASD A. LAROER. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your name and address? 

Mr. l.AROEB. Bernard A. Barger, 1TU5 West Seventh Street, Brooklyn. 

Mr, Thompson. What Is your buslneH,s? 

Mr. Larokr. I am secretary ot the United (iarment Workers of America? 

Mr. Thompson. That is the Internatiomd Aasociatiou? 

Mr. Laroer. An international a.ssoelatlon. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been secretary? 

Mr. Barger. About 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people are emplo.yed In the men’s garment Indus¬ 
try in (Ireater New York City, If yon know—.about how' many? 

Mr. Barger. Well, a cen.sim has ne\'er been taken of them by the garment 
trades; but I am of tlie oi>inion that there is iiol more th.an TS.tKH), between 
that anil lOO.OtX); T.'i.OtX) tailors are a lot of tailors and cutters, and when they 
are out on a strike they look like a large number; but I think if it reaches 
T.’i.iXX) that would be about as many tailors and cutters as there ate in the busi¬ 
ness In New York. 

Jlr. Thompson. In the statistics compileil by llie New York Deparlinent of 
I.abor, they placed the garment industry ns employing the largest nnmlier of 
any Industry in llie State of New York, do they not? 

Mr. Barger. Well. I gues.s they do. 

Hfr. Thompson. How many members of this union have you in New York 
City? 

Mr. B.vrger. Well that Is a dittieult question to nnswpr, although it has been 
answered here. I can only see those that I get a per oapita tax from. I can 
not see nnybotiy else. We have alinnt, at the present time, less than—well, 
19,(XX) nienibers; hut It Is nntnrally true that there are a great many more in 
the organization ; a great many more that we don't get ptilil for. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the menihers of the union in litis city a ilnes-pa.vltig mem¬ 
bership or not? 

Mr. Bargeii. Well, yes; they are. 

Mr. Thompson. Yet you think there are a great many you don’t get imbl for? 

Mr. Baboer. Yea, air. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. That is, the local union does not pay the per capita 
tax? 

ktr. Barger. No; the local union does not pay the per capita tax; bnt ahmit 
once a year or two years we get arotinii and w'e get ahont .all that they have, 
soinotiine. hecutise the amlltor goes over the hooks, anil we find out what they 
have anti make them pay np. 

(lomniissloner O’Connei.l. That la your general nietlnsi? 

Mr. Bakgek. I think If wo have got Tm.IXX) or 60.(XXI men In the trnile—dnes- 
pnying and nondties-paying nioinhers, that ia about .all we have got. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the advantage or di.aailvantage to the w'orkera of the 
contract sy.stem? 

ktr. Barger. The disadvantage of the contract system, ns It w'orks out here 
in Ni'w York (’Ity and In other cities, heretofore It has been—the employees have 
been driven and worked long honra and for siiinll wages. Now, in New York 
here the contractor seems to pay a higher rate of wages than they do on the 
In.alde shop. Why that la I am unable to explain; hat It Is tnie, also, that he 
drives his help harilpr than the Inside factory, and the clothing manufacturers 
complain that their goods are made cheaper on the outside than they are on 
the inside. 

Well, that Is true; hut the Inside manufacturer, he demands a better gannent 
and mwe particalar work, and as a consequence his gnnnents cost him more 
on the inside than on the outside. And on the outside the organization has got 
a better control than the contract shop, and consequently can demand and get 
better wages. It has better control over the contract shops than It has got— 
could have over the inside shoj*. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the reason, then Mr. I.nrger, that the manufacturer 
will turn Ills work over to a contractor when the worker In the outside shop 
can get higher wages because of the union, why does the manufacturer bother 
to send out? 
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Mr. La-bckr. Wlieii he does the work ia hla own shop he hs the work done 
better. He won’t accept the work from his own shop that he will accept from 
the contractor. The luamifactiirer can’t sts} (lie inside of the coat when It 
•comes in, and if It Is pressed rijdit it passes; hut the rt‘st of it is sent aWay 
from New York and Koes out to the consumer. 

Air. Thompson. Some of the other witiu^ses have stated that Die reason the 
Inside siiops cost more was because tliey usihI Inferior help, and more imtnU 
jirants, and so on? 

Mr. Lakokr. I don’t know tliut tliat is altoi'etlier true. I know that some 
simps use the very l)esl of help, and they pay good wages. 

Air. Thompson. Tlieu your theory wouUl be, us I get it from your testimony, 
Air. Larger, that the Inside shops requiiv beitor work that costs more; but 
wliere they do not require good work, or <lo not care much about that, the 
w'ork, It is tunuil o\er to contractors who are able to pay better wages, Inycuuse 
tlu‘y rush their peopl(‘ on inferior work. 

Mr. Lahgek. They do not lait In th<‘ w(*rk on the inside of the coats. It all 
goes on the outside. And one disadvantage in other cities—1 liave never known 
any other city where a <-ontruct shop got more money than tlie inside shop; 
but there is such a competition among the cmitractors for the work that tip 
until <nir lust strike they would lake a coat out. for T) ur lo cents Je.ss, and the 
contractor would go down for work, and the manufacturer would say, “Well, 
I iiave got a coat here, but you will have tti n»ak(‘ It for H) or lo cents less.” 
or for whatever it was. and the nniii goes Itack lo tin* tailor and he says, ” If 
y#»u will work an hour longer, take a dollar olT your wages, I’ll take this work 
out.” and they would do it and get the work doiu‘ in that way. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, as a matter of fact, these tailors in the outside simps 
get more than on the inside? 

Air. Largui. That is whut they say; but I don’t know tiiat; 1 would not 
swiMir to that of niy own knowh'tige. 

Mr. Thompson. Some of the witnesses here stal^Nl that they <io not sptnal 
them lip, that they are not si>oed<Nl up. I>o you know anytlinig almul thal? 

Air. ]>aiu;kr. AV(‘II. it has al 'ays Ihcu my exiierience that wlien a man Is 
working in a contract shop he is sixvd<si to his limit, not only spetsleil, hut he 
co-nes to work very early in the morning and quits lute at night. That may 
nccoont for their pos^ihly making more money in the outside shops thuu the 
Inside shops, bmuise the inside simps they have a certain number of hours 
to work, and they work, and that Is all. 

.Mr. Thompson. Have you .studied or noticeil at all the results of factory 
inspi'Ction on tiie outride shop? 

Mr. Laugkk. AVell, "we have tried in varhuLS ways to have the factories in¬ 
spected and taken care of a little ladter, and we were told at the time that the 
commission could not afford to put on any more men. I offered to put on a 
half dozen insjx'ctors for them ami pay the salaries ourseha^s, just llu- same 
as the State; pay all expenses just the same as the State; it would give tluMii 
cominl.ssion.s and let them InsptH^t the faclori(*s, but they t<dd me they couldn’t 
do It. 

Air. Titompson. What <lid they tell you? 

Air. LAiuihig They told me at tliat time that it was contrary to law and tliat 
they couldn’t do it. 

Mr. Thompson, Whom did you ask that right of? 

Mr. Larger. I asked it of Mr. Schurman wdien Mr. Schurmun was the com¬ 
missioner. 

Air. Thompson. Is he the commi.ssioner now? 

Air. Largeb. No, sir; Mr. Williams came after him, and then Mr. Lynch is 
the commissioner now. 

Mr. Thompson. You liave not made that proposition sin^•e then? 

Air. Larger. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the existence of the contracting shops in New York any 
effect on the national labor proposition, so far as it confronts tlie members of 
your union? 

Air. Larger. No; none whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. It has not got a tendency to undermine collective agret‘- 
ments made elsewhere in other cities? 

Mr. Laroer. No. Every manufacturer In Chicago aeemses the manufacturers 
In New York of getting their work made clieaper and the manufacturer in 
New York accuses the Chicago manufacturer of getting his work made cheaper. 

I just had a letter the other day from Chicago wanting to know how these 
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dollar coats were made here In New York, and saying that we were selling 
them for $2 less than they could afford to sell them for. Well, it couldn’t 
he the labor altogether. 

Mr. Thompson. The attitude of the Chicago manufacturer Is that his labor' 
co.sts him more than New York? ^ 

Mr. L.^rokk. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And that the work can he done here and gotten out cUeaiier 
because of the green help'? 

Mr. L.-vrokr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.so.n. And do you agree with tiie Clileago manufacturer in tliat? 

Mr. Laiiuer. No, sir; 1 do not, liecause tlie green lielp, as it comes in lierc— 
apprentices, tlie.v ouglit to he called—they come in liere and go to work only 
on the very cheapest work. '' 

Mr. Thompson. Tlie Cliicago manufacturers complain that New York, by 
reason of tliat clieap luljor, has driven Olncago out of the cheaper class of 
garments. Is tliat true? 

Mr. Laroku. Ni'W York lias always, since I have been in tlie clotliing trade, 
and I iiave been In it for ti-Y years—New York lias lieen alile to lieat any marlvet 
In making clu'ap clotliing, liecause tliey liave tlie help liei'e tiiat lliey vould not 
get anyw liere else. 

Mr. Thompsox. Cliicago clotliing is nioslly advertised ilotlilng—specialty 
Stllfl? 

Mr. I.AROEii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tmomi'mix. Wliat is your national union's attitude toward tlie contract¬ 
ing system, if it lias an allilude? 

Mr. I/SiioKR. Weil, our altitude is tli.it we would like to di.scontinue it if we 
ooiiid. If we laid tlie power to discontinue it, we winilil, and we Mould at tlio 
same time try to see tliat every mnnufacturer liiid ids own simp inside. 

Mr. 'riio.MPsoN. Is tliat true of lionie work, as well? 

Mr. Tarof.r. It is true of liome work? I liave always oli.jected to lioino worlc. 

Mr. Thompson. And as an internatiomil union, wliat liave yon done to pro¬ 
mote tlie work in the clotliing trade? 

Jlr. l.Aiie.Kii. We liave been instrumental in liaving some laws passed; we 
are on recOrd a.s to sweat sliovis and tlie inspection of tliose tenement liouses 
where tlie work is made, and otlier laws tliat tlie garment workers needed; 
and in fact were before the legislature wlien some of tliose laws were iiassed, 
and we have done tlie liest we could as against tins lioiiie work. 

Jlr. Thompson. Wliat was tlie attitude of your organization toward agris;- 
ments w itli tlie trade in your collective bargaining, as you call it soiiiotinies? 

Mr. Lmiuer. We liave always souglit tliem; we want them. 

Mr. Thompson. Y'ou believe in tliem? 

Mr. l.MuiEii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Tliat is all I have. 

Cliairman Walsh. .Are tliere any questions? 

Commissioner Lknnon. You lieard tliose two Italian women wlio spoke here 
ns Mllnesses. Is tliere a large amount of tliat kind of tiling prevailing in the 
business? 

Mr. I.ARC.ER. Y'es, sir; lliere is a great deal of it. A great deal of it, and It 
ouglit to he stopped, luit unfortunately wlien you go up against it, they say: 
“Here is lids liuilding and it has a licen.se, and if tliere was a ilozen families 
111 there tliey eonld do tlie work, and it is iinpossihle for tlie State to give 
ns snflleient iiisiieclion to keep going around among tliose houses.” 

Coniiiiissioner Lennon. Tell us what the license guarantees? 

Mr. Lauoeii. It does not gmirantee anything, only tliiit it is clean and In a 
sanitary oondition. Tliat is abimt all. 

Commissioner Lennon. And it states it in about as broad terms as you iiavc 
mentloiKKi? 

Mr. Laroeh. How? 

Commls-sioner Lennon. It states “Tills building Is guaranteed to he clean ? 

Mr. T.aboer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner T.ennon. And in sanitary condition.’’? 

Mr. Larger. Y’es, sir; and usually it is ttie owner of the liuilding tliat gets 
tlie licenses and hangs tliem up in the linll and everybody is immune tlien. 

Commissioner Lennon. Your organization officially stands for collective 
bargaining? 

Mr, Larger. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner I.knnon. In case there is a broach of the bargain, in case tiie 
employer absolnU'Iy breaks the agreement, and your union liiuls that out to 
be the case,, but the employer says* or your agreement provides that these 
brenclies or ngreements simll be sett led by arbitration (»r ngreianent. are you 
in favor of going immediately on strike or trying to setUo by arbitration, by 
agreement? 

]dr. Larc.ek. I believe in settling it, if we can, and if they won’t tiua-e 

i.s plenty of time to strike. You can strike at any time, but sollie, if yni ean, 
tlrst. 

Commissioner T.knivon. You believe tlmt agivenu'tit shmild j>rovlde for In¬ 
terpretations of the agreenuuits and Ihe seltleriuMit of the gru-vanci's that arise, 
the agreement itself should proMile for iiu'diatioii iind ooiK-ilmtlon and arbi¬ 
tration methods of settling tli<‘se disagri'enuads during llio lift' of tin* mntract? 

Mr. LaiuiKR. All our agreements provide for arliitratiou, Imt I douM know of 
any agreement tlmt would cover everything. There is always soiueihiag new 
coming up. 

Commissioner Lennon. Oli, yes. 

Mr. l.AiiGEu, It is a dilthmlt matler, and you leive lo use your judgnamt in 
those cases; and I don’t think tlial a man is uving iroitd jinlgment when lie 
[ilaoes a member of his organization on strike bofoiH; lu‘ posiihely lias to <!o it. 

Commissioner Lennon. That ks all. 

(Nunmissioner CConnki-i.. One que'^tion. Can ymi gi\e IIk' (“onimisslon some 
idea, 'Mr. Large)*, as to what tlie exact I'o'it ot lal'or is in iho in-o<lu<'lton of u 
suit of clothes; say, the ordinary suit of clothes nUailing around $‘jn? 

Mr. LAiKil'.a. No, sir; I could ii'*i. 1 couhl tell \ou about \\)ial tin' coat, 
jiaiits, and what tin* vest co’^t, and tlie <-osl of the pants. 

(k>mmissioncr O'Coweii. (live us that. 

>[r, Lakoeu. a suit i*elailing for, say, a '-oat will ho nnnle from any¬ 
where, say, ti'I.riO up to ^’J.bt), and tlie vest ahout to to TO emds; a pair of 
pants, say, GO cents. 

(Commissioner 0’(;oNNKr,T,. Then, aiiproximalely what would it cost b> cut llial 
suit? 

Mr. T..\RnEn. That you figun* about .*>0 cents a suit. 

^Commissioner O’t’oNM.M,. And the cost \so\i!d he in the imiterlal ami the 
natural fixed charges, according to the oi>oration? 

M)-. Laiicek. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waesh. Is that all? 

(No response.) 

Chairniau Waesu. That is all. Thank yon. . in 

The commission will now stand adjourned \iniil Momlay morning, at lO 

^^'(ThereuiHm, at 1 <**<-h'ck p. m on Friday, .Tune 4. 1011, the commission ad¬ 
journed until Monday, June 8, 1914, 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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EXHIBITS. 


SILVEKMAN EZHIBIT. 

At a conference at the Public Bank, 89 Delaucey Street, New York City, on 
likOu'uury 20, lOlO, the following articles of agreement wore decided upon by 
autliorlzed representatives of tlie United Garment Workers of America, wlio.se 
olliclal signatures in tlieir oflicial capacity are attaclied to tlil.s agreement, and 
tlie execuiive lioiird of tlic Metropolitan Mercliant Tailors' Assoclaton of 
Greater New Y'ork, wliose signatvires arc al.so aitixed. 

Tins agreement entered into by the United Garment Workers of America 
and tlie Metropolitan Mercliant Tailors’ Association agrees tliat in tlieir own 
and contriictor.s shops only niemliera of llie Custom Tailors Unions Nos. 
162, 80, and 16, of the Uniled Garnii'iit Workers of America .shall he employed. 

Section 1. All tailors eiiiiiloyed in tlie sliops of llie meinbers of the ussot'ia- 
tloii or tlieir contractors to work .50 hours. 

A. In busy season overtime shall be worked when iiece.Hsary and at regular 
rate. 

Sec. 2. This association hereby agrees to an advance of 1.5 tier cent Increase 
on every garment to pieceworkers. 

A. Tlie shorter hours of the week workers to be construed as equivalent to 
an increase in pay. 

B. (Ivertiuie at regular wages during llie busy season. 

(!. When overtime is necessary during the dull season, time and a half sliall 
be paid. 

Sec. 3. Meu to be taken buck who went down during strike. Including biishel- 
nien. 

Sec. 4. Sclicilule of hours for buslielmen shall he 50. 

A. Bay shall be rendered for Icga! iiolidays of the State of New York and 
the United States of America, when estaiillsliin('iit.s shall be closed. 

B. It is understood and agreed tliat when said establlshmeiits shall be open 
for business that such bushelmon shall work on sucli day In conjunction with 
otlier eiiiployeos. 

C. Tlieir not working on such holidays wlien establishments shall be open 
Shull be sulliclent cause for deduction in pay for time not working. 

I>. It is understood and agrei'd that the paymi'iit for a current week’s work 
shall not be made at a later day tliiin Monday of tiie succeeding week. 

Sec. 5. It is understood and agreed that tills agreement is for the term of 
two years. 

A. At tile end of one year, or if conditions sliould be prosperous, there sliould 
be Increase suliject to tiie arbitration committee. 

B. It Is understood and agreed, however, that there shall bo no lockout or 
strike during tliis iieriod of two years. 

G. All disjiutes shall be referred to the arbitration board. 

D. It Is understood and agreed that in the event of labor dispute.s with the 
United Garment Workers of America, tlirougli Gustom Unions Nos. 102, 80, 
and 16, witli otlier association or organisations, that in tlie event of no dispute 
arising between the parties to tills ngreemeiit, tliere sliall be no synipatliy strike 
called with tlic contractors in tlie employ of tlie memhers of tlie association. 

E. Tliat In the event of a general strike, if culled liy tliose local union.s. It 
shall not affect the nienibers of the Metropolitan Merchant Tailors’ Association. 

Sec 6. There shall be a permanent board of nrhitrntlon consisting of six 
members, three to consist of the Metropolitan Mercliant Tailors’ Association 
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and throe to consist of the officers of Ctistom Union Ixxrals Nos. 162» 80, imd 
1C, of the Unlte<l Garment Workers of America. 

This arhitralli>n coimnlUee shall have the power to settle all such matters 
as may he hrought l>efore them during the life of this agreement. 

In the event of a disagreement or the Inability of said Iward to reach a 
decision in any matter in hum), a disinterested party, consisting of one referee, 
sliall be selected by mutual consent. The report and tlndlng of said select^sl 
referee shall be l)unling and such report us he may render shall ho final uixl 
conclusive without further recourse. 

United Oabment Woukkks of Amkuu s, 

By J. A. Uu’KEiiT, (Inirral J’rrshhht. 

MF.Tuonn.nAN Mkuchant Tailous’ Association, 

. By Lovis I'Ei.t,, ClKurmuu. 


IXiiiuij 11. 

This agreement entered into liy the United Ovrmknt Wohkeu.s of Amehica 
and tiie Maniiattsn iMku(H\nt Tmlous' Assckivikcn hcrehy agrees ihut in 
their own and contract<»rs’ k1ioi)s only menilxa's of Ihe Custom 'rallors' I’nloUH 
Nos. 1(52, 80, and 1(> of the United Garment Workers ot America shall he 
ejuidoyed. 

SECTKtN 1. All tailors employed 1u the shops of memhers of (he associa* 
tlou or their contnn lors to work hO hours. 

A. In the busy season overliau' shall he worked when necessary ttnd jtt (lie 
ri'giilar rales. 

Sec. 2. ''J'his association hereby agn'cs to an advance v( 15 per cent Increase 
on every garment to jueceworkers. 

A. The shorUT liours of llie W(‘ek workers (o lie construed ns (spiivalent lo 
an increase in pay. 

B. Overtime at regular wages during (ln‘ busy .season. 

0. When overtime is neocs'^ary during the dull season, time and u half shall 
he paid. 

i-KC. 3. Men to be taken back who wont down during strike, including 
Inishclmen. 

Sec. 4. It is understood and agreed that tins agreement Is for the term of 
two years, 

A. At the end of one year, or if conditions slumld lie pro.sperous, there hIiouUI 
he aiiotlier iiicr<‘ase .subject to th<‘ aihitralnm connuitloo. 

B. It is understood and agreed, liowe\iT, that tln-n* shall be no lockout or 
.strike during this i>eriod of two jears. 

C. All disputes shall he referred to ilio arhitrution hoard. 

1). It is understood and agreed flnit in the event of labor disputes with (he 
United Garment W’orkers of America, through Cuslom Unions jNos. 1(52. ‘210. 
and IG, with other associations or organizations, that, in tlio evauit of no dis¬ 
pute arising between the parties to tins agreement, there shall he no syinpalliy 
strike called with tiie contractors in the employ of the members of this as- 
B<»ciation. 

E. That in the event of a general strike, if calhxl by these local unions, It 
shall not otfect the members of the Manhaiian Merchant Tailors’ Association. 

Sec. 5. There shall lie a permanent hoard of arbitration consisting of six 
members, three to consist of ineintiers of the Manhattan Mercliant Tailors' As¬ 
sociation and three to consist of the otlicers of Gustom Union locals Nos. IG‘2, 
80, and 16 of the United Garment W'orkers of America. 

This arbitration committee shall have the power to sotlle all such mutters 
as may be brought before them during the life of this agretunent. 

In the event of a disagre<?ment or the Inability of said board to reach a 
decision of any matter In hand, a disinterested party, consisting of one referee, 
shall be selectcsl by mutual consent. Tiie report and tinding of said selecteil 
referee shall be binding and such report as he may render shall be final and 
conclusive without further re<?ourse. 

The hours of the bushelmen to be left to the arbitration board. 

Members of both parties hereto not to be allowed to go to work unless In 
good standing with both organizations. 
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It ia understood thnt the union will not settle with individual nierchan 
tailors without prcseutin^t nn application to the arbitration board as sot fort 
in the agreement for action. 

All nioinbcrs sijtned previous to this ajrreement must bo renewed at the o 
l)iration of the ountract only through the Manhattan Merchant Tailors’ 
sociation. 

I'lxccutcd at New York City this 3d day of Marcii, 1013. 

TnITICT) GvKMKNT WORKETIH OF AMFIUCA, 

ByT. A. IIk'KVU^t, (iciKrdl J'rcffidoit. 

Mvniiattan Mkrciiant Txnon.V Associ \tion-, 
By Hawn 1). Bin.sky, rreshlcni. 








